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CTCLOPJIDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUBE. 


FROM  I7S7  TO  1780. 


HE  flfty- three 
years  betwc 
1727  and  171 
Bompreher 
ing   the  nl^ 
of  George  IL, 
and  a  portion 
of     that     of 
George   UL, 
produced  niore 
men  of  letters, 

tdencc,  thxn  any 
epoch  of  rimilu'  extent  in 
the  literuy  liittory  of  Eng- 
land. It  Taa  also  a  time 
during  which  gmtor  pro- 
grei*  «ai  mads  in  dilTutinc 
literature  among  the  peoplti 
at  large,  than  had  been  mtido. 
perhapa,  throughoot  all  lliu 
tgCd  that  went  befiwe  it.  Ytt  whila  lettcra,  and 
the  enltiTator»  of  lettera,  were  thus  abnndant  St 
miut  be  allowed  that,  if  we  keep  oat  of  tiew  the 
riie  of  the  »pecies  of  Action  called  the  ji(Ji'«/<inclod- 
ing  the  ddinealjon  of  character,  and  not  merely  in- 
cidenta).  the  age  was  nnt  l>y  any  meant  marked  by 
mji  striking  feature*  of  originaUty  or  vigour  us 
•wne  of  the  preceding  era*. 

Forabontathirdtff  thin  period  Pope  li'ed,  and  his 
■ume  continued  to  be  the  grcateat  in  English  poetry. 
The  IBOM  dittfnguithed  of  Ms  tontemporariea.  how- 
ertr,  adc^ited  ityles  of  their  own,  or  at  least  deparied 
wadyfnm  that  of  their  illustrious  master.  Thom- 
■oo  (who  mrrired  Pope  only  fonr  years)  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  school  of  polished  entire  and 
pongent  wiL  His  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  nnture, 
and  his  warm  poetical  feehng,  seemed  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  elder  miue,  and  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Young  in  his  best  performnni'eii 
— hi*  startling  deonnciations  of  death  and  judjnient, 
his  solemn  appeals,  hii  piety,  and  his  epigram— was 
equally  an  original.  Gray  and  Collins  aimed  nt  the 
dazxUng  imagery  and  mngniflcence  of  l^ciU  poetry 
— the  direct  antipodes  of  Pope.  Akenside  descanted 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  assoeiated 
dtaitna  of  taste  and  genius,  in  a  strain  of  melodious 
and  nripin.l  Uai)](  vcrag.    Goldsmith  blended  mora- 


lity and  philosophy  with  a  beaudM  limpUcl^  of 

expression  and  numtwrs.  pathetic  imagery,  and 
natural  description.  Seattle  portrayed  tiie  loman' 
tic  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youthful  genio*  In  % 
style  formed  from  imitation  of  Spenser  and  Thom- 
aon.  And  tho  beat  of  the  secondary  noeta.  as  Shen- 
■tonc.  Dyer,  and  Maaon,  had  each  a  diatinct  and  in- 
dependent poetical  character.  Johnaon  alone,  of  all 
the  eminent  authors  of  this  perioil,  ieemi  to  ban 
direclly  copied  the  style  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  The 
publication  of  Percy's  RiUqua,  and  Worton's  Hiilory 
of  pM'ry.ina.y  be  here  ad  verted  to,  as  directiiig  public 
atlt'ntion  to  the  eariy  writers,  and  to  tho  poweiftU 
cITi-cla  ivhicli  could  be  produced  by  aimplo  narrative 
and  riatiir!il  tmolioii  in  verse.  It  is  true  that  few 
or  iionii  of  the  poets  we  have  named  liad  much  im- 
mt-iliiite  ntluenco  on  literatore  Gmy  was  ridiculed, 
and  Collbs  wag  neglected,  because  both  public  tatto 
n>><l  criticism  hud  been  vitintetl  and  reduced  to  a 
low  ulib.  The  spirit  of  true  poetry,  however,  waa 
jiut  broken  ■,  t!ie  seed  waa  sown,  and  in  the  next 
ecncnilion,  Cowpec  completed  what  Thomson  had 
tx'gun.  liie  conventional  style  wu  dcsdned  to  fall, 
lonving  only  that  taste  for  correct  language  and  rer- 
jiifli^tion  which  was  estobliahed  by  the  esamiile  ot 
Pope,  and  found  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  originality  of  conception  and 

In  dc'criliirig  the  poets  of  this  period,  it  will  not 
he  ncccs-^iiis-  in  include  all  the  names  that  have 
<lcsi.i.'nde<l  I'o  u^  digniticd  with  thia  title.  But  wi 
ahull  omit  Uhul'  whose  Uterary  history  is  important^ 
sioguLxr,  0 


novelty  or  merit  in  hia  poetry.  The  latter  nadj 
rises  above  the  level  of  tame  mediocrity ;  the  ftwmer 
were  a  roniAOCC  nf  real  life,  stranger  than  HcHml 
Savage  i<'u  bom  in  lAndon  in  169B,  the  isaoe  of  an 
adolteroui  conneiion  between  the  ConnteM  of  Hao> 


mim 
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desfleld  and  Lord  Riven.    Tbe  Ud;  openly  avowee 

her  proHigacy,  Id  order  (o  obtain  a  divorce  from  hei 

faosband.  with  whom  she  lived  on  uohappy  temu. 

I   and  the  illegitioiate  child  was  born  after  tlieic  >epa- 

!   ration.     He  wai  placed  under  tlie  charge  of  a  poor 

I  iroman,  and  brought  up  aa  her  eon.    The  boy,  liow- 

erer,  obt^ncJ  asuperior  education  through  the  cart 

and  generoiily  of  hia  matcraal  grandmother,  Lady 

UuoD,  who  plnced  him  at  a  grammar-achool 

^bani.    Whilst  he  vsi  there  Lord  Rivers 

and  in  hia  laiC  illiiesa.  it  ii  said  the  countesi  hod  the 

iohnmanity  and  falwliood  to  ctate  that  Savage  wai 

d,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  proviiion  in- 
tendeil  tor  him  by  lii«  fulher.  Sui'h  unnatural  and 
oopriDcipled  eondnct  almost  eictedi  belief   The  boy 

.  now  withdrawn  fruni  school,  and  placed  appren- 
to  a  ahoemnter ;  but  an  accident  »oon  revealed 
hia  birth  and  the  caune  of  ila  concealment.  Hii 
nune  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her 
eflecta  Savage  found  lomc  letters  which  disclosed 
cireamstani^a  of  his  paternity.    The  discovery 

It  tiRvu  icemcd  like  the  opening  of  s  new  world 
lo  his  hopes  and  ambition.  lie  was  already  distin- 
guished far  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  n 
■anguine  enthusiastic  temperament  A  bright  pro- 
spect had  dawned  on  him  :  he  was  allied  to  rank 
and  opulence;  and  though  hia  birth  waa  accompanied 
by  humiliating  circumstancea.  it  was  not  probabli 
"   '  lie  felt  these  deeply,  in  the  immediate  view  o! 

incipation  from  the  low  station  and  ignoble  cm- 
ployment  to  wlduh  lie  had  been  harshly  condemned. 
We  know  also  that  Savage  was  agitated  by  those 
tenderer  feelings  which  linV  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  which  muiil  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar 
force  after  (o  nnexpected  and  wonderful  a  discovery. 
The  mother  of  the  youth,  however,  waa  an  eiceptiou 
jo  ordinary  humanity — an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  female  heart.  She  had  determined  to  disown 
him,  and  repulsed  every  eSbrt  at  acknowledgment 


and  reeognition 

Alone  from  strangcn  ei 
I  remarkable  history  liec 


f  comfort  flawed. 

le  known,  and  friends 


character  began  soon  to  be  displayed.     Savage 

It  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  principles  of 
piety,  but  his  habits  were  law  and  scniual.  Bis 
temper  was  irritable  and  capricious;  and  whatever 
money  he  received,  waa  instantly  spent  in  the  obscure 
haunts  of  dissipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Mr  James  tiindair,  for  whiuli 
res  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  relent- 
less mother,  it  is  aaid,  endeavoured  lu  intercept  the 
royal  mercy :  but  Savage  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Candine,  and  set  at  liberty.  Ue  published  vtrions 
poetical  pieces  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  having 


■aid,  of  CoUey  Gibber,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
laurel),  her  majesty  sent  him  £50,  and  continued 
le  sum  to  him  every  year.  His  threats  and 
i  induced  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  friend  of  his 
nother.  to  take  him  into  his  family,  where  he  lived 
«n  equal  terms,  and  waa  allowed  a  sum  of  £300  per 
annum.  Tliia,  aa  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  '  golden 
period'  of  Savage's  life.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
leen,  however,  the  habits  of  the  poet  differed  very 
■widely  from  those  of  the  peer :  they  soon  qoarrclled, 
«nd  the  former  was  again  set  adrill  on  tiie  world. 
Tlie  death  of  the  queen  also  stopped  his  pension ;  but 
his  frieiiils  made  up  an  annuity  fo'  him  of  equal 
■ "  ■  '■    ic  generous'y  contributed  £20. 


the  temptations  of  London. 


e  selected  Swansea, 


^'iS 


bnt  stopping  at  Bristol,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  opolent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants, 
whom  he  afterwariis  libelled  in  a  sarcBBiic  poem. 
In  Swansea  he  reaidtHl  about  a  year ;  but  on  revisit- 
ing Bristol,  he  waa  arrealed  for  a  small  debt,  and 
being  unable  to  find  bail,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
His  folly,  extravagance,  and  pride,  though  it  was 
'  pride  that  Ucks  tlie  dust.'  had  leA  liim  almost  with- 
out a  friend.  Ue  made  no  vigorous  efibrt  to  extri- 
cute  or  maintain  himself.  Pope  conlinocd  his 
allowance ;  but  being  provoked  by  some  part  uf  hia 
conduct,  be  wrote  to  him,  slating  that  he  waa  'de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  his  suspicion  by  not  heintc 
oEHcious  any  longer,  or  o)>tniding  into  any  of  his 
concerns.'  Savage  felt  the  force  oC  this  rebuke  fhini 
the  steadiest  and  most  iiluatrious  of  his  friends.  He 
waa  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  and  hia  condition  iii 
enabling  him  to  procare  meilical  assistance,  lie  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  uf  the  1st  of 
August  1743.  The  keeper  of  the  prioin,  who  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  at  his  own  expense.   • 

Savage  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  and  n  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal 
piece  is  T/ie  Wanderer,  written  with  greater  car« 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the 
oSapring  of  that  hajipy  period  of  bis  life  wlien  he 
lived  with  Lord  TyrconneL  Amiilst  much  puerile 
and  tawdry  description,  >  Tlie  Wanderer'  containa 
some  impreasive  passages.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  correct  Toe  Baatard  is,  however,  a  superior 
poen^  and  liears  the  impress  of  true  and  energetic 
feeling.  One  couplet  is  worthy  of  Fopc.  Of  tho 
bastard  he  saya, 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a^enemua  race: 
No  tenth  tranmiitlrr  iif  a  fooliA  face. 
The  eoncludjng  passage,  in  which  he  mourns  ovci 
the  fatal  at-t  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow  mortal 
of  life,  and  over  his  own  distreasing-  condition,  po«- 
sesses  a  genuine  and  manly  pathos : —  | 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  mv  disastroas  heart,  I 

For  mi*,'hief  i.crer  meant,  muot  ever  smart  I  j 

Can  sclf-deffiicc  he  aiiil     Ab,  plead  no  more! 
What  though  no  piirpowd  malice  ptalnfd  tbes  o'sri        | 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
Thou  hadit  not  been  provoked— or  thou  hndrt  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  faomeiihed  l>]o(»l  from  aU 
On  whom,  unsnught,  embroiling  dangers  fall  1 
Still  the  nalc  d«ad  irvivea,  and  lives  to  me, 

I  througli  Pity's  eyo  condemned  to  see. 
RcmBmbrancB  velia  his  rage,  but  swells  hia  fate ; 
Orieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  untbougbtful  then  ;  who  knows,  one  day,      t 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  iheir  way  1 

ght  have  lived  till  fully  died  in  ihame,  { 

Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  tliinii  for  fame.  ; 

He  might  perhaps  hia  country'a  friend  have  proved ;        I 
Both  happy,  gencrvus,  candid,  and  beloved  ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  to  faU, 
And  1,  perchance,  in  him,  have  nmnlried  all. 

0  fate  of  lata  repentance  I  aJwavs  vain ; 
Tby  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  I     No  roolher's  can 


Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  frtm  vice  restrained  j' 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  lome  powerful  arm. 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  frum  future  hann 
Am  I  returned  from  death  to  live  in  pain  I 
Or  would  imperial  pily  save  in  vain  t 
Diilrust  it  not.     What  blame  can  mercv  find, 
M'hichgivesat  oncealife,  and  reanainlTidl 
Mother.  miKalled.  farcncU-of  aoul  seven. 
This  sod  ledcctiou  yet  may  force  one  tear: 
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AU  I  WM  wretched  by  to  70a  I  owed ; 
Alone  from  itiangen  ererj  comfort  flowed  1 

Loet  to  the  life  you  gaTe,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doomed  before, 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
Bat  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ; 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore  1 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Wlbo  most  snail  give  applause  where  all  admire. 

[Prtm  The  Wcatdartr,^ 

Ton  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gay. 
Drowns  the  dim  night,  and  counterfeits  the  day ; 
From  lumined  windows  glancing  on  the  eye, 
Around,  athwart,  the  frisking  shadows  fly. 
There  midnight  riot  spreads  illusire  joys, 
And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroys. 
Soon  death's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 
0  man !  thy  fabric  's  like  a  well-formed  state ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

great; 
Passions  plebeians  arc,  which  faction  raise ; 
Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaze  ; 
llien  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 
Then  soyereign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 
That  ruler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit, 
To  noise  and  folly  place  and  power  submit ; 
lake  a  frail  bark  thy  weakened  mind  is  tost, 
Unsteered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 

The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir. 
And  mourns,  too  late,  effects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasures  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  slaye, 
Yet  crudge  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grave. 
For  tbis,  low-thoughted  craft  his  life  employed ; 
For  this,  though  wealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed ; 
For  this,  he  griped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied. 
Unfriended  liyed,  and  unlamented  died. 
Tet  smile,  grieyed  shade!  when  that  unprosperous 

store 
Fftst  lesseni,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  beholding,  in  his  fall. 
Hen  onoe  obliged,  like  him,  ungrateful  all ! 
Then  thought-mspiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend. 
And  prove  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

Folly  exhibits  thus  unmanly  sport. 
While  plotting  mischief  keeps  reseryed  her  court. 
Lo !  from  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke, 
Stream  flames  voluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke ! 
In  chariot-flhape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower. 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower ! 
From  the  black  depth  a  fieiy  legion  springs ; 
Each  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  band, 
On  horror  bent,  in  dark  convention  stand : 
FhMn  each  fiend's  mouth  a  ruddy  vapour  flows. 
Glides  through  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows : 
The  villains,  dose  beneath  the  infection  pent. 
Feel,  all  possessed,  their  rising  galls  ferment ; 
And  bum  with  faction,  hate,  and  vengeful  ire. 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  devastation  di^I 
Bat  justice  marks  their  ways :  she  waves  in  air 
The  sword,  hi|^-threatenin«,  like  a  comet's  glare. 

Wliile  here  dark  viUanyneiBelf  deceives, 
Tliere  itadioas  honesty  our  view  lelieyes. 
A  feeble  taq>er  from  yon  lonesome  xoom, 
Scattciing  thin  xaji,  joit  gliminnri  through  the 

Then  tits  the  Mif^ni  baid  in  miiMAil  mood. 
And  glows  impassioned  for  his  oonntiT's  good ! 
AU  iim  'bnAi  qiirits  of  the  iosl  oombbed^ 
InfanD,  n&t»  and  pranpt  lili  tovering  ndnd ! 


ROBERT  BLAIR. 

Mr  Southey  has  incautiously  ventured  a  state* 
ment  in  his  *  Life  of  Cowper,'  that  Blair's  Grave  it 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  which  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.' 
*  The  Grave'  was  written  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  and  has  no  other  resembhinoc 
to  the  work  of  Young,  than  that  it  is  of  a  serioot 
devout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  verse.  The  author  wat 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  clergyman, 
who  ei\joyed  some  private  fortune,  independent  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  tlie 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleasing  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  his  society 
was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  correspond- 
ence of  Dr  Isaac  Watts  and  Dr  Doddridge.  Blair 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  his  father  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  there.  In  1731  he  wat 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Atbclstaneford,  a  parish 
in  East  Lothian.  Previous  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  *Tho  Grave,'  and  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Watts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty -seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Law,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tJie 
University  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  memory  he 
dedicated  a  poem),  he  left  a  numerous  family ;  and 
his  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

'  The  Grave'  is  a  complete  and  powerful  poem,  of 
limited  design,  but  masterly  execution.  The  sub- 
ject precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  awful  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  by  the  author's  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shokspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish 
prcsbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outbreaks  of  true  geniut. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
vul^r  ideas,  as  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
noble  passage : — 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war! 
The  Roman  Ceesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  story  1    Where  the  hot-brained  youth. 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discoyered  globe  ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered, 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  t 
Alas,  how  slim — dishonourably  slim ! 
And  crammed  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name  I 
Proud  royalty  t    How  altered  in  thy  looks  I 
How  blank  toy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 
Son  of  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone! 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangM  head. 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar  1    Pliant  and  powerless  now : 
Like  new-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes. 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back. 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificer's  knifs ; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tonguety 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd. 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst, 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grave-* 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone  1 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs. 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  very  scrople ; 
^Oh  cmel  irony !)  these  come  too  late. 
And  only  mock  whom  they  wete  meant  to  hoDoart 
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Tlie  death  of  the  strong  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

Strength,  too !  thou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  yillaee  ring  I 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  1    Deep  groan,  indeed, 
With  anguish  heavy  laden  !  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
Br  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.     How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  I  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play !     "What  now  arail 
The    strong-built    sinewy    limbs    and    well -spread 

shoulders ! 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him, 
Mad  with  his  pain !     Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.     Hideous  siffht ! 
Oh  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly ! 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.    Heard  you  that  groan  ? 
It  was  his  last.    See  how  the  great  Goliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  b^^wled  itself  to  rest. 
Lies  still.  What  mcan'st  thou  then,  0  mighty  boaster. 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine !    What  means  the  bull. 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackncRS  of  his  arm. 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  1 

In  our  extracts  from  Congreve,  we  have  quoted  a 
passage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptive  of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
niidnight,  *  where  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.' 
Blair  has  ventured  on  a  similar  description,  and  has 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power — 

See  yonder  hallowed  fane !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  mid^t  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  tbe  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls  !  methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary ! 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird. 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud  :  the  gloomy  aisleH, 
Black  -  plastered,  and   hung  round   with   shreds   of 

'scutcheons. 
And  tattered  coats  of  anns,  send  back  the  sound, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise. 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screeoh-owl  shrieks — ungracious  sound  ! 
I^  hear  no  more  ;  it  maken  one's  blood  run  chiU. 

With  tenderness  equal  to  his  strength,  Blair  la- 
ments the  loss  of  death-divided  friendships — 

Invidious  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweetener  of  life !  and  solder  of  society  I 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  baxik. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Bweet  murmuring,   methought   the   shrill  -  tongued 
ihnuk  1 


Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smelled  sweeter,  and  the  roso 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress  !    Oh  I  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Shak- 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy :  of  suicidei 
he  says — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselv^  as  fiends  less  foul. 

Men  see  their  friends 

Drop  off  like  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livers 
In  Oie  tDorld^B  hale  and  widegenerate  days 
Would  scarce  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churclimen  are  for  ever  closed^ 

The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister-streams 
That  some  rude  intej^sing  rock  has  split, 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  evil ;  and,  as  a  result — 
The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost. 
Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits, 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr 
Campbell,  in  his  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  with  one 
slight  verbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  improvement — 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bli«is  have  l>cen. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

Tlie  original  comparison  seems  to  belong  to  an 
obscure  religious  poet,  Norris  of  Bemerton,  who, 
prior  to  Blair,  wrote  a  poem,  '  The  Parting,'  which 
contains  the  following  verse  : — 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon ; 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ; 
liut  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight, 

Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong. 
Like  angeh^  vmts  short  and  bright; 

Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 
The  conclusion  of  *  The  Grave'  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem ; 
yet  the  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pathos,  and 
devotional  rapture,  equal  to  the  higher  flights  of 
Young : — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death  I 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigious  change  I 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing !    Death,  disarmed. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  I     How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground^ 
Nor  wear^  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  I  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  un  perceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  I 
High  in  his  fiuth  and  hopes,  look  how  he  readies 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  stru^les  hard  to  get  away  I 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest.    Then,  oh  then, 
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Eich  euth-boni  joy  gnwi  rile,  oi  diuppenn, 
Sbtunk  to  a  Iblng  of  noaght !     Oh,  bow  he  lotiga 
To  hiiTe  his  paMport  ei^cd,  and  be  dltmiMcd ! 
'    Tin  done — uid  now  he'i  Lapp;  I     The  glad  loul 
Hu  DDt  a  wish  uticrowned.     E'en  the  lag  fleih 
RHtj,  Iflo,  in  hope  of  mntiDg  once  again 

Nor  (ball  it  hnpr  in  run  :  the  time  dnwi  on 
When  ni>t  a  "ingle  spot  of  biirinl  *arth, 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  upacioiu  sea, 

^re  haxln  its  ]oiig-i.-o[umitted  diut 
and  (kithrully  shall  these 


Make  I 


full  ai 


£nibeii[ed  or  uiiiUid  uf  the  wbult  talc. 
Each  soul  ihall  hare  n  body  readj  furnished ; 
And  each  shall  bare  bin  own.     lleuee,  yt  profar 
Ask  not  how  this  can  be  I    ii^urc  the  mme  power 
That  reared  the  piece  at  Snt,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re-aawnible  the  looM  Kattcrod  iwrta, 
And  put  Ihem  w  thev  were.    Almightj  (lod 
Hath  done  much  mon :  nor  i.  bi>  arm  imnaired 
Thnugh  length  of  dajs  :  and  what  bo  i 

Ui^  r.Til.^..T...^.  .»....l.  I 


;    Hb  faithfulnes*  itanda  bound 

When  the  dread  tnliopct  nouudu,  the  Blumbering  duBt, 
'   Not  unaltenLire  to  ibe  rail,  aliall  wake; 
,    And  every  joint  ponaesa  its  proper  place, 
'.    With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  uukuunn 

To  iu  first  Htate.  Nor  shall  tiie  conHciou'  >out 
;    Mirtttke  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

Singling  ili  other  half,  into  it*  anui 
'   Shall  ruita,  wilb  all  tbv  impatience  ofa  man 

Thu']  new  come  home,  and,  baring  long  been  absent, 
With  ha<lD  Tuni  oier  etary  difleruut  luom, 
.    In  pain  to  tee  the  whole.     Thrice-bappr  meeting  ] 

Xor  time,  nor  death,  shall  orer  part  Ihem  mnn. 
I  Tis  but  a  nigbi,  a  long  and  inconleu  iiigbt ; 
]    We  make  the  grave  out  bed,  and  then  ore  gone  ! 

Tbu,  at  the  Hhut  of  eren,  the  weary  bird 
'    Learei  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  braku 
I    Cwert  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  uf  day, 
Tkni  claps  his  well-Hedged  wiogti,  and  bearti  awjiy. 


or  by  anj-  welt-wiili,-r  nf  inuiikiiid— was  lium  at 
Suutbain|it»n.  July  17.  1674.  His  purenti  were 
remarkable  fur  piety.    Means  would  bate  been  pto' 


rided  for  placing  lum  at  the  unifcnity,  bnt  ha 
early  inclined  to  tlic  Diucntcra.  and  he  wat  eda- 
cstetl  lit  (NIG  (if  their  vstabtiilitnenti,  taught  by  the 
llBV.  Timnia*  Ilon-c,  He  was  aftiTwnrds  fmir  ycum 
in  the  funiily  of  Kir  Julin  IIa^t<1Il)^  nt  Stuk*  Xewiui). 
(lQy8)  assistant  miniilcr  by 


I  Indc 


i.f  wbic 


eeded  t'l  llie  full  rliarjic ;  but  bud  bi-allli 
sum  reniiured  liim  uiiflt  fur  tlic  pcrfonnsnM  uf  tliu 
lit^vy  kbuun  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  hit 
turn  liu  rtquircd  the  usiitancu  of  a  joint  putor. 
His  hculth  continuing  to  decline,  Watla  waiieceJTed 


j   ia  I71S  into  the  bonie  at  a  bcDcrolent  gentlBman  of  I  There  it  no  circamstance 
fay  ndgbbooriiaod.  Sir  Thomai  Abney  of  Abney  |  [thy  parallel 
FlA  *)<en  h*  iFWit  an '" '-'—    ' 


te  remainder  of  hli  life.  1  the  home  of 


English  btemry  Hop*-    | 

;  of  this  sarreil  bard  in 

ftiend  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
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six  3rear8.  Abney  House  was  a  handsome  mansion, 
■urrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  He  had 
apartments  assigned  to  him,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the 
house.  Dr  Gibbons  says,  *  Here,  without  any  care 
of  his  own,  he  had  everything  which  could  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family  which,  for 
petv,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house 
of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health  •,  to  yield  him, 
whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals 
from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return 
to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight'  The 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  eight  years  after  he 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  change  in  these 
agreeable  arrangements,  as  the  same  benevolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
outlived  him  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement,  he 
preached  occasionally,  but  gave  the  most  of  his  time 
to  study,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works 
which  have  given  him  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  His  treatises  on  Logic  and  on  the  Im- 
provement  of  the  Mind  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
cogency  of  argument  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Watts  also  wrote  several  theological  works  and 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  poetry  consists  almost 
wholly  of  devotional  hymns,  which,  by  their  sim- 
plicity, their  unaffected  ardour,  and  their  imagery, 
powerMly  arrest  the  attention  of  cliildren,  and  are 
never  forgotten  in  mature  life.  In  infancy  we  learn 
the  hymns  of  Watts,  as  part  of  maternal  instruction, 
and  in  youth  his  moral  and  logical  treatises  impart 
the  germs  of  correct  reasoning  and  virtuous  self- 
government  The  life  of  this  good  and  useful  man 
terminated  on  the  25th  of  November  1748,  having 
been  probnged  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 

[TheRott.l 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  1*11  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beaurv, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  Vm.  dea*!. 

[^The  Hebrew  Bard,} 

•  •  • 

Softly  the  tuneful  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  flowery  meads : 
He  marks  their  path  with  notes  divine, 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Rivers  of  peace  attend  his  song. 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  are  broke, 
But  honey  issues  from  the  rock. 

When,  kindling  with  victorious  fire. 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre. 
The  lyre  renounds  unknown  alanns, 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  arms. 


Behold  the  God!  the  Almighty  King 
Rides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing : 
His  ensigns  lighten  round  the  sky. 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high. 

Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  course. 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles ;  and  her  mountains  flow, 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw, 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  with  awe  t 
Red  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke ; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spake ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled. 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed : 
While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre. 
You  see  the  frighted  floods  retire : 

In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand, 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  band : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watety  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweeps 
He  drowns  all  Egypt  in  the  deep : 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band^ 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  wide-embattled  force, 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  course ; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  falls, 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  swonl  fliw  o'er  the  strings. 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  Lis  bolts  arc  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene, 
And  shows  the  face  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  meekness,  peace,  salvation,  ride, 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  side. 


[^  Summer  Evening.] 

How  fine  has  the  dav  been,  how  bright  was  the  su]i« 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run, 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun. 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west. 
His  ravs  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  such  is  the  Christian  ;  his  course  he  b^^ins. 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sins. 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shineSi 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way  : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days, 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

EDWARD  TOUNG. 

Edward  Young,  author  of  the  Night  Tkomahtt, 
was  born  in  168 1  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  where 
his  father  (afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury)  was 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  schocJ, 
and  subsequently  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  In 
1712  he  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet, 
and  he  continued  both  characters  till  he  was  past 
eighty.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  notorious  IKike 
of  Wliarton,  *  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  his  days,' 
whom  Young  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  1717.  He 
was  next  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  induced 
to  give  up  this  situation  by  Wharton,  who  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a  more  suitable  and  ample 
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I,  iifi; 


inner.  The  duke  a1*o  prevniled  on  Ynuii^.  hm  i 
litiial  :aiippoTtcr.  to  come  forward  u  a  c:aiidii1a( 
rthe  repretenlalioa  of  the  boruogh  of  Cirqnccito 
■rliuncnt,  and  tie  e""  'li"'  a  bond  for  £600  t 
ly  the  expcnus.    Young  win  defested,  Whai 


I  ton  died,  snil  the  court  of  chancery  decided  ajrainst 
IheTaliilityoTlhebond.  Tht  poet,  being  TiowquiJi- 
ded  bv  experience,  pnblishud  a  satire  on  the  Uni- 
ttml' Faumi—llit  Lovr  of  Fane,  ulilch  is  at  once 
k«m  vid  powerful,  and  the  neatest  approiirh  we 
hWe  to  the  polished  satire  of  Pope-  When  upwardi 
tffifly,  Young  entered  the  church,  nrote  a  pane- 


gyric on  the  kinR, 


is  miucily'i 


chiplains.    Swift  baa  tud  that  the  poet  wiu  com- 
,   pdled  to 

To  Batter  knaiei,  or  1d»  his  pension. 
Bot  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other 

i  KwtiA  than  tlic  appiilntment  as  chaplain.  In  1730, 
ToiuiK  obtained  from  his  college  the  liring  of  Wel- 

'  »yn,  in  Hcrtfcirdshirr,  where  he  w«»  destined  to 
doae  his  days.  lie  was  eager  (o  obtain  further  pre- 
ferment,  but  baring  in  bis  pot-try  profeued  a  strong 
lore  of  retirement,  the  niiui.try  seixed  upon  thin  at 

;   %  pretext  for  keeping  him  out  of  ■  bishoprio.    The 

ffim»de  a  noble  allianee  with  the  dnugliler  of  the 
of  Lichfield,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  whieh 
tailed  ton  year*,  and  proved  a  happier  union  than 
the  tilled  marriages  of  I>rydeo  and  Addison.     The 
'    lady  had  two  cliildrcn   by  her  first   marriage,  to 
I    Whom  Voong  was  warmly  attached.    Both  died ; 
I    ind  when  the  mother  also  followed,  Young  com- 
posed   his  'Sight  Thonghts."     Sixty  years    had 
stt«ngthened  and  «nriclied  his  genius,  and  aug- 
meated  eTcn  the  brilliancy  of  bis  fancy,     lu  1761 
the  poet  was    made  elerh  of  the   closet  to  the 
'    Princeas  Dowager  of  "Wales,  and  died  four  years 
.    afterwards,  in  April  1765,  at  tlie  advanced  ago  of 
{jghn-ltmr. 
A  Ufe  of  BO  much  action  and  worldly  arudety  has 
I    Itnly  been  united  to  so  much  literary  induitry  and 
I    genins.    In  his  youth.  Y'nnng  was  gay  and  dissi- 
pated, and  all  hia  life  be  wit  an  indefatigahle  cmir- 
I    tier.     In  his  poetry  he  is  k  aerere  maraUst  and 
!    tKdfa  dlnno.    Thai  be  fell  the  — •=—  '  -   '- 


fcribei,  must  be  true ;  but  they  did  not  permanently    I 
influence  his  condocL   He  was  not  weaned  from  the 
world  Ull  age  liad  ineapBcttat»l  him  for  its  pur- 
suits i  and  the  epigremmatie  point  and  wit  of  his    I 
'Night  Thougbls,'  with  the  gloomy  riews  it  pre-    | 
sents  of  life  aod  rehgin     show  tlio  poetical  artist 
folly  as  inu  h  as  the  humble  and  pcuilentChristlaa.    ' 
Hs  works  are  numerous-,  but  the  best  are  the    i 

N  ght   Thoughts     the     Universal  Paarioo,'  and    ; 
t)  e  tragedy  of  Ri  titge      The  foundation  of  his 
great  poeiu  was  fan  J     misfortune,  coloured  and    ! 
Lxaggtratcd  for  poet  cal  effect —  ^ 

Insat  ate  ucher    cnnld  n  I  4hd  Auflice  I  i 

Thy  ehaflB  flrw  three  and  thrica  my  peaee  was  slain  j 
And  thr  ce  ere  ihnce  yon  moon  had  filled  her  ban.       i 
Th  s  rap  d  au  icess  on  of  bcreayements  Wftl  a  poeti-    ! 
cal  1  ccnM!    for  in  one  uf  the  cftsei  there  was  aa    , 

nteryal  of  four  years,  and  in  another  of  •eccil 
moiiihi.  Tbe  profl  gate  ibaracter  of  Loreuto  bss  < 
been  luppused  to  indi  ale  Young's  own  son,  It  | 
seen  s  lu  us  a  mere  fun  y  skeldi.  Ukc  tlic  cliarac-  ' 
ter  of  CI  Ida  Harold  in  the  hands  of  Byron,  it  ! 
off  rdcd  t1  e  poet  aci  pc  for  dark  and  powerful  p^nt- 

ng  wiii  waa  made  thpTohicie  for  bursts  of  indig-    I 
nant  nrtu     sorrow    regret,  and  adniooition,     This 
artiScla]    haracler  perved-s  the  whole  poem,  and  is    i 
essentially  a  part  of  its  strueture.  But  it  still  leaves    i 
to  our  admiration  many  noUe  and  sublime  pusagea,    i 
where  thepoct  speaks  OS  from  inspiration — with  tbe    i 
voice  (rf  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — of  life,  death,    ■ 
and  immortality.    The  truths  of  religion  are  en-    ', 
forced  with  a  commanding  energy  and  pertnasiun.    j 
Epigram  and  repartee   lire  then  forgotten   by  the 
poet;  fancy  yields  to  feeling;  and  where  imagery  is    i 
employed,  it  is  select,  ^e[vou^  and  suitable.    In    j 
this  snstsined  and  impreiiive  style  Yonng  seldom 
remains  long  at  a  time  i  hia  I'esirc  lo  say  witty  and    j 
smart  thing*,  to  load  his  picv  ire  with  snpernume-    ; 
rary  horroia,  and  conduct  his  personages  to  their    . 
'lulpburcous  or  ambrosial  teats,'  soon  converts  the    ! 
great  poet  into  the  painter  and  epigrammatist.  Tbe    . 
ingenuity  of  bis  second  style  is  in  some  respects  aa    I 
wonderful  as  the  flrst,  but  it  is  of  a  vastly  inferior 
order  of  poetry,     Mr  Soathey  flilnks,  tlial  when 
Johnson  said  (in  his  'Life  of  Uilton')  tbot  'the 
good  and  evil  of  eternity  were  too  ponderous  fbr  the 
wingi  of  wit.'  he  forgot  Y'oung.    The  moral  critic 
OQUld  not.  however,  but  have  condemned  even  witty 
tboughla  and  sparkling  metaphors,  which  are  so  in- 
congruous and  misplaced.     Tbe  "Night  Thoughts,' 
like  '  Undibras,"  is  ton  pointed,  and  too  full  of  corn- 
pressed  reflection  ond  illustration,  to  be  read  con- 
tinuously with  plcasnre.  Nothing  tan  atone  for  the 
want  of  simplicity  and  connection  in  a  long  poem. 
In  Young  there  is  no  plot  or  progressive  interest. 
Each  of  the  nine  books  is  inde|>endent  of  the  other. 
The  Btiicral  reader,  therefore,  seeks  out  favourite 
passages  for  peruaal,  or  contents  himaelf  with  a 
single  cicursion  into  his  wide  nnd  variegated  ^td. 
But  tlie  mure  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  ex- 
traordinary and  magiiiflcent  will  tlie  entire  poem 
appear.    Tlic  fertility  of  his  fancy,  the  pregnancy 
of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  tlie  striking  and  feUdlooa 
combinations  everywhere  presented,  nre  indeed  re- 
markable.   Sound  sense  i>  united  to  poetical  ima- 
gery ;  maxims  of  the  liighest  practical  value,  and 
passages  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  everlasting 
truth,  are  constantly  rising,  like  sunshine,  over  the 
quaint  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  poet'r '■" 


After  all  his  hustling  (oils  and  ambition,  how  finely 
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0  the  quiet  letiremeot  of  bis 


doMToung  adrert 
conntrj  tile — 
!    Blwt  be  th&t  hand  diiioe,  which  janHj  UiJ 
I    My  ieart  at  rent  beneath  this  humble  »h«de  I 
i    The  world'!  a  itktelj  bu-k,  dd  duigeraui  KU, 
With  pleasure  seen,  bill  boarded  »t  our  peii) ; 
Bmb,  on  »  iingle  plunk,  thrown  uiTe  Mboie, 
I  beiLr  the  tumult  of  the  di«tiitil  throng, 
At  that  of  teai  remote,  or  djing  itonni ; 
And  meditate  on  (ceDea  more  silent  (till ; 
Funue  mj  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepberd,  gaiiiig  from  hit  hut. 
Touching  hii  rwJ,  or  leaning  on  hii  staff. 
Eager  ambition'^  fiery  chaee  I  see ; 
I  Kc  the  circling  hunt  of  noisj  men 
Bunt  law'i  enolofure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other'h  prej  ; 
Ju  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  foi  for  wiles  ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  eartlii  them  all. 
Whj  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  t 
What  though  we  wade  iu  wealth,  or  soar  in  fam 
Earth'*  bigheat  station  ends  in  'here  he  lien,' 
And  '  dust  to  duit'  conclude)  her  noblest  gong. 
And  when  ho  argues  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of 
nutn  from  the  analogies  of  cature,  with  what 
qoitite  t*«le  and  melody  dues  be  characterise 
cliangei  and  Tiried  app«arante«  of  creation — 
Look  nature  through,  'lis  revolution  all ; 
All  change,  no  death  ;  day  folloxi  lught,  and  ni^l 
The  dying  day ;  Btars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  ni 
Earth  take)  the  eiamplc.     See,  the  Summer  gay. 
With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers. 
Droop  into  pallid  Aotuma  :  Winter  gray, 
Hornd  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 
Blows  Autumn  and  his  ^Iden  fruits 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spr 
FaTonian,  from  warm  chamben  of  the  soutn. 
Recalls  the  fir«t.     All,  to  leflourish,  fades : 
As  ill  K  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend : 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  eipires. 
&«  tliu*  morallsei  on  human  life— 

Life  speeds  away 

From  point  to  poiut,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 

The  canning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth. 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen  ; 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 

Warnings  point  out  OUT  danger ;  gnomons,  time ; 

jU  these  an  useless  whca  the  sun  i»  set. 

So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye 

That  sedentary  shadow  travels  bard. 

Sut  sncfa  our  gravitation  >o  the  iittong. 

So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisoer  that  we  wiBh, 

Tis  later  w! 


And  fondly  dnsam  each  wind  and  star  our  friend ; 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked  : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  ereut  I 
Amidu  multitude  of  arciesi  bandit. 
Ruin's  sure  perquiaite,  her  lawful  priie  ! 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hatd. 
And  puffs  them  wide  of  hope:  with  hearts  of  proof 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  Way, 
And  when  strong  eSbrt  hai  deserred  the  port. 
And  tagged  it  into  Tiew.  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  Mrong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate  : 
They  strike  !  and  while  they  triumph  tiiey  eipiiv. 
In  >lr«is  of  weather  moat,  some  sink  outright: 
O'er  tbem,  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  cloM ; 

Othen  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 

Like  n  flag  floatiug  when  the  bark's  ingulfed ; 

One  Catsar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot, 
ilow  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  bum 
(Oarllugs  of  Providence!  fond  fate's  elect  1) 
With  swelling  suls  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  I  yet  even  these, 
Kroighled  with  all  Ihdr  wubia,  soon  complain; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
They  still  are  men,  and  wheu  is  mah  JiCC\lI«l 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  1  the  rush  of  yean 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  esc^wa 
In  ruin  end.     And  now  their  proud  success 
fiut  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  1 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 


with  biealh 


islow 


ji  the. 


And  all  inankini]  mistake  their  time  of  day ; 
Eran  ago  itself.     Fresh  hopes  art  hourly  sown 
In  Ainowod  brows.     To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring. 
And  turn  our  l)lo»slnp  into  bane.     Since  oft 
Itan  must  compute  (hat  age  he  cannot  feel. 
He  JCaree  believes  he's  older  for  hia  y«ar». 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
I    One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  lest — 
'    The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

Attd  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  wlicto  be 
pares  human  life  to  the  sea — 
Bolf- flattered,  uneiperienced,  high  in  hope. 
When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  anrl  itreamer 
<Ve  eut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world. 


clothe  thu  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  Is  laui^, 
and  that  man  is  bom  to  die  I 

These  thoughts,  0  Night '.  are  thine; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  othen  slept.     So  Cj'uthia,  poets  feign, 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  Icjis 
Than  1  of  thee.     And  art  thou  still  unsung. 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whoM  aid,  I  sing  1 
Immortal  silence!  where  shall  1  begin? 
Where  endt  Of  how  steal  music  from  the  sphere* 
To  soothe  (heir  goddess  t 

0  mi^estic  Night  I 
Nature's  great  ancestor  I  Day's  elder  boru  1 
And  fate!  to  surilre  the  transient  »un ! 
By  mortals  and  immortals  aecn  with  awe  ! 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns, 
An  a>ure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouda,  in  heaven's  IMHD 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine. 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  thnugboDt, 
Volarainoualy  pour  thy  pompous  train ; 
Thy  eloomy  grandeun — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  aspect  I— claim  a  grateful  verse  ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  iaboun  past,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 
'This  magnificent   apostrophe   has   scarcely   been 
equally  in  our  poetry  siuoe  the  epic  strains  of 
MUton. 

On  Life,  Ihalh,  and  Immortalilj/. 

Tired  Nature's  Bweet  reitoter,  balmy  Sleep  I 

Ho,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  suiilea  ;  the  wretched  he  foraakea: 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  WO, 
Isdn  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 
hort  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repoM 
how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  I 

Tet  that  wen  Tun,  if  dreams  infest  Uu  grave. 
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tmergmz  from  a  sea  qf  dreania 
LI01U ;  wnere  my  wrecked  desponding  thouj^ 
hwe  to  ware  of  £uicied  misery 
om  droTe,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
DOW  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain  ■ 
T  change !),  severer  for  severe : 
^  too  short  for  my  distress  ;  and  night, 
the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
one  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 
t,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
iss  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
len  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
how  dc«ui !  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds ; 
I  sleeps.     'TIS  as  the  general  pulse 
(tood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
il  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled : 
jrop  the  curtain  ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 
X  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
icient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thou^t 
m,  and  on  reason  build  re8olve 
olumn  of  true  majesty  in  man), 
le :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
ve  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
Q  aacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
it  are  yef 

,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
d  Silence,  wnen  the  morning  stars, 
g,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  ball ; 
u  1  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
ark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
.,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
n  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 
Lgh  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
able  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
\en  and  to  cheer.     Oh  lead  my  mind 
1  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo), 
through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
m  om£  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
I  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song  ; 
ny  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
ectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
1  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear  : 
the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    * 
poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
mplicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  I 
ssing  wonder  lie  who  made  him  such  I 
ntered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
iflferent  natures  marvellously  mixed, 
ion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
oahed  link  in  being*s  endless  chain ! 
r  from  nothine  to  the  Deity  I 
I  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine ! 
niature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
'  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
8  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
I !  a  god !     I  tremble  at  myself, 
myself  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger, 
t  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
»ndering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  1 
t  &  miracle  to  man  is  man  I 
hantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread ! 
ttely  transported  and  alarmed ! 
-an  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy ! 
el's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  ^grave ; 
I  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 
>ast  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof : 
»'er  my  limbf  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
hoog^  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
ly  £lds  ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
it  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
ed  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  windiy 


With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ! 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod  :    *    * 
Even  silent  night  proclainiH  my  soul  immortal  I    *   * 

Why,  then,  their  loss  deplore  that  arc  not  lost  f   *  * 
21ii»  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  18  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shfuies  I 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  morel 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death. 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bu. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man  I  here  buries  all  his  thought!  ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  winded  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite :  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  Ood. 
What  ffolden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expirti 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  I 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tunmlt,  raptured  or  alarmed, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge 
Reseinbles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

[ThoughU  on  TimeJ] 

The  bell  strike  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  aneel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  I  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood* 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 

How  much  is  to  be  done  1  My  hopes  and  fean 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  1  A  fathomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine  I 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  I 

0  time !  than  gold  mor^  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account  I 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid  I 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door , 
Insidious  Dc^ith  ;  should  his  strong  hand  arrest, 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free.        . 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  aneai 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell, 
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Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  an^ls,  Tirtue  more  dirine. 

On  all  important  time,  through  ereiy  age. 

Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  haTe  uiged,  the  man 

Is  yet  unborn  who  dulj  weighs  an  hour. 

•  IVe  lost  a  day  * — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome !  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  should  all  speak  ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man, 

"Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly, 

For  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess  I 

Time,  the  supreme ! — Time  is  eternity ; 

Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  I  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (nappy  riddance)  from  ourseWes. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  hb  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by  ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds ! 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  we  breathe,  not  live ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life  : 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  live  ordained. 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight. 
And  why !  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste, 
Enjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain. 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen. 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Life  we  think  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while 
Here,  how  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone ! 
Gone !   they  ne'er  go  ;   when  past,  they  haunt  us 

still: 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past. 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please ! 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  efibrt,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  stinc  of  life  and  death : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

rris  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call  ; 
If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  foe. 

All-sensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothine.     Nothing  else 
Is  trdij  man's  ;  'tis  fortune's.    Time's  a  god. 
Hast  tnou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotoioe  t 
For,  or  against,  what  wonders  can  he  do  1 
And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  thoie  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  I)  sent 
On  hUi  important  embany  to  man. 


Z^ 


Lorenzo !  no :  on  the  long  destined  hour. 

From  everlasting  ages  growing  ripe. 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 

Wben  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent. 

And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might. 

Called  £>rth  creation  (for  then  time  was  bom) 

By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds ; 

Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heayen. 

From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 

Was  time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 

The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode, 

Measuring  his  motions  by  revolving  spheres. 

That  horologe  machinery  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children  pUji 

Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies  ; 

Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 

His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 

To  ffain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest. 

And  join  anew  eternity,  his  sire  : 

In  his  immutability  to  nest. 

When  worlds  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhinged, 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 

To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.     Each  night  we  di^^ 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew ;  each  day  a  life ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day!  If  trifling  kills. 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.     0  what  heaps  of  slun 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

Throw  years  away  ! 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless :  moments  seize ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish, 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  standstill, 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-iiupart 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  miracles  we  want. 
Lorenzo  !  0  for  yesterdays  to  come  1 

ITTie  Man  whose  Thoughts  art  W)i  of  this  WoHd,} 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  thaji  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slavs^ 
A  mingled  mob  I  a  wandering  herd  I  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale ;  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  t 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  t 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  ^ve  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace^ 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blowi 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  ihtj 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adoie. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  gnun. 
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ings  terrestriAl  wonhip  as  divine ; 
«s,  immortal,  blow  them  by  an  dutt 
mt  his  sigbt,  and  shortens  his  surrey, 
loncB,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound, 
nd  nonours  ^if  they  prove  his  fate) 
aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
lity  they  find  in  aught  besides, 
iumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
«al  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse : 
r  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
thing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
jr  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
r's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade : 
iterest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
tndle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
ops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 
.  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace, 
■ed  heart  their  character  defends ; 
:ed  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise, 
akedness  his  innocence  agrees, 
their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
lO-joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 
s  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss, 
mph  in  existence  his  alone  ; 
s  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
e  existence  is  not  yet  begun, 
rious  course  was  yesterday  complete  ; 
then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

[Procrastinaticn,} 

i  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
ay  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
n,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life, 
ttination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
fler  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 

the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
st  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene, 
no  freouent,  would  not  this  be  strange  t 
is  io  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 
um's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
Im, '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 
ir  on  the  brink  of  being  bom : 
7  ihen&selvcs  the  compliment  to  think 
ne  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
I  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
t  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
ccellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Miged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails ; 
Klged  in  Fate*s  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
Ing  they  can^t  but  purpose,  they  postpone, 
t  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
arce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
»mi8e  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
iftt  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed, 

content  we  sometimes  nobly  rMt, 
ious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
ecus  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise, 
-ty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
r  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
Jie  magnanimity  of  thought 
it,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

why !  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
n  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
elves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 

tiutmgh  their  wounded  hearts  the  sadden  dread : 
sir  hMrts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
OM ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
D  tbe  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
rted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 

in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
itk  tiM  tender  tear  which  mature  dieda 
OM  m  hnt,  m  drop  it  in  their  giaye. 


[^From  the  Love  of  FameJ] 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste ; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame !  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay, 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine ; 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast. 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  panegyrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed ; 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  is  meat. 

Belus  with  solid  gloty  will  be  crowned ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound. 
But  builds  himself  a  name ;  /ind  to  be  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate ; 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandos  he'll  outdo ; 
And,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true; 
The  pile  is  finished,  every  toil  is  past. 
And  full  perfection  is  arrived  at  last ; 
When  lo  !  my  lord  to  some  small  comer  rans, 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay 
Provides  a  home,  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  f 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  ouote. 
To  patch-work  learned  quotations  are  allied ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  I  what  can  be  more  great  t 
Nothing — ^but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base, 
Slight  or  important  only  by  their  place  f 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 

[Tke  Emptificat  ofJiiches,] 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  t 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine } 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  arc  only  poor. 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  t 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense ; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie ! 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast ; 
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Mon  He  perceive  hj  dint  of  thought  &loDe; 
I  Tha  riT;h  must  Ubour  to  po«i!«  their  own, 
'.  To  feel  tbcir  great  sbuuduice,  uid  request 
I  Their  humble  friends  to  helu  them  to  be  bleat ; 
I  To  Me  their  tnavure,  hear  Ibeir  glorf  told, 
'    And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  KIDB,  great  souU  I  and  touched  with  wUTnUi 
diiiiie, 
I    Giro  guld  s  price,  and  teach  ill  beum  to  ibioe; 
I    All  hoanled  Iieuures  tliey  repute  t,  load. 

Km  think  their  wealth  their  ohh,  till  well  bestowed. 
I    Onuid  reMrvoin  of  public  happineas, 
:    Through  secret  Btreuai  diffiisirely  thej  bleu, 

And,  while  their  bouutiei  glide,  coucealed  from  liew, 

Kelieie  our  wants,  and  Bpare  oui  bluihei  too. 


The  publiotioD  of  the  Seatam  irw  ui  importaot 
era  in  the  history  of  Engtiili  jwetry.    So  true  and 
'    beautiful  Itre  the  dcicrijitiona  iii  the  poem,  and  so 
,    entirel)'  do  they  hHrmoDiH)  with  those  fresh  feelings 
,    Rnd   Klowiog    impulses   which    all   would  wiah   to 
cheiisli,  that  a  love  uf  nature  aoem*  to  be  synony- 
mous with  B  kiTC  of  Thomion.    It  la  difficult  to  con- 
cei>o  a  penon  of  education  in  this  oouatry,  imbued 


Jun«  TbaDtMO. 

with  an  admiration  of  rural  or  woodland  •wnery, 

not  entertaining  a  strong  aflbction  and  retard  for 

that  delightful  poet,  who  has  painted  their  charms 

with  so  much  fidelity  and  entliusiasm.    The  same 

Wtuns  of  hUndness  and  liencroience.  of  simplicity 

of  design  and  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  which  we 

!   recognise  as  distinguishing  traits  of  the  natural 

<   landscape,  are  seen  in  the  pagei  of  Thomson,  con- 

'   Teyed  by  his  artless  mind   as   faithfully  a»   the 

,   Lghta  and  shades  on  the  face  of  creation.    No  criti- 

■   olsm  or  change  of  style  haa,  therefore,  affected  his 

I   popularity.    We  may  smile  at  sometimes  meeting 

i   with  a  heavy  monotonoua  period,  u  false  ornament, 

or  tumid  expression,  the  result  of  an  indolent  mind 

'    working  itaelf  up  to  a  great  effort,  and  we  may  wish 

.    the  nibjects  of  his  desoriptloo  wcro  sometimes  more 

■elect  and  dignified ;  but  this  drawback  does  not 

'   adibct  our  permanent  regard  or  general  feeling ;  our 

first  lote  remains  unaltered;  and  Thomaon  is  still 

I   the  poet  with  whom  tome  of  our  best  and  purest 

MMolaticituveliuliasalnbtyjtdned.    In  the  5ea»» 


wc  have  a  poellcjd  subject  pneticaliy  treated.— filled 
to  oviTflijwing  with  tlie  richest  matcriula  of  poutiy, 
and  the  cmanalioos  of  benevolence.  In  tlie  CosOr 
of  Indoienci  we  hare  the  concentration  or  essence 
ot  those  materials  applied  to  a  subject  less  poetical, 
bnt  still  affording  room  for  luxuriant  fancy,  the 
most  exquisite  art,  and  still  greater  melody  of 
numbers. 

Jaxeb  Thohson  was  bom  at  Ednam.  near  Kelsa, 
eoimtyof  Roxburgh,  on  the  1  lib  of  Septcraber,  1700. 
His  father,  who  was  llien  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Ednam.  tvmovcd  a  few  yean  afterwards  to  that  of 
SouUide.'m  in  tlie  sanio  county,  a  primitive  and 
retired  district  situated  ojnong  the  lower  slope*  << 
the  Cheviots.  Here  the  ^uung  poet  spent  his  boyish 
years.  The  gift  of  pocny  came  early,  and  some 
lines  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  sbov 
how  soon  his  manner  was  formed : — 

Now  I  surveyed  my  notite  faculticn. 
And  traced  my  nctiom  to  their  teeming  souice: 
Now  I  explored  the  uliilCTHal  frame, 
Oaied  nature  ttirouiih,  and  with  interior  light 
Conversed  with  uiKeln  and  uiibudied  Hainta 
That  tread  the  euurta  of  the  Kleniol  King  I 
tlladly  I  would  declare  in  lofty  strains 
The  power  of  Godhead  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Hut  thought  is  lost  in  ita  imioenJilj; 
Imogiaatiou  Kastes  its  strcn^h  in  run. 
And  fancy  tins  and  turn*  within  itself. 
Struck  with  tho  amazing  depths  ur  Ueity  1 
Ah!  my  Lord  God  !  in  vain  a  tender  youth, 
Unskilled  in  arts  of  deep  nbilosaphy. 
Attempts  to  search  the  bulky  mass  of  matlo^ 
To  trace  the  rules  of  motion,  and  punme 
Tho  phantom  Time,  too  subtle  for  bis  grasp: 
Yet  may  I  from  thy  most  apnatent  works 
Form  some  idea  of  their  woudmui  Author.' 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  Thom*on  was  sent  to  E^n- 
buTEh  college.  His  father  died,  and  tho  poet  pro- 
ceeded to  iXndon  to  push  his  fortune.  His  colleKe 
friend  Mallet  procured  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Binning,  and  being  shown  some  ot 
his  descriptions  of '  Winter,'  advised  him  to  connect 
them  Into  one  regular  poem.  This  was  done,  and 
■Winter'  was  published  in  March  IT36,  the  poet 
having  received  only  tliree  guineas  fur  the  copy- 
right. A  second  and  a  third  edition  appeared  the 
same  year,  "Summer' appeared  in  1727.  InlTaBhe 
issued  proposals  for  puUishing,  by  suhscriptioo,  the 
'I'our  Seasons;'  the  number  oj suliacribers,  at  a 
^nea  each  copy,  vas  387 ;  bnt  many  took  more 
than  one.  and  Pope  (to  whom  Thomson  had  been 
introduced  by  Mullet)  took  tliree  copies.  The 
tTag>edy  of  Sophmislia  was  next  produced ;  and  in 
1731  the  poet  accj)mpanled  the  wm  of  ISir  Charles 
Talbot,  afterwards  lord  chnncellor,  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  or  travelling  eoinpanion,  to  the  coutinent 
They  visited  France,  Swita-rhind,  and  Italy,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  pleasure  Tlionison 
must  have  passed  or  sojourned  among  scenes  which 
he  had  often  viewed  in  imiigination.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  the  poet  was  at  Itonie,  and  no 
duuht  indulged  the  wish  expressed  in  one  of  his 
hitters,  '  to  see  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  his 
immortal  honey,  and  trenil  tlie  same  ground  where 
men  have  tliought  and  acted  so  greatly.'  On  his  re- 
turn next  year  he  puhlislied  his  poem  of  Liberlv,  and 
obtained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary  of  llrieb 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  held  till  the 
death  of  Lord  Talbot,  the  chancdlor.    The  succeed- 
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iDg  oboMeUor  bnUiwed  the  aituBtlon  dd  uiolher, 
TfaomwiD  not  having,  it  ii  wid,  from  charsctcriatic 
iadnlence.  lolicited  B  continnance  of  the  office.    He 


which  ■»«  roldly 
fbtlored,  and  the  poec'i  circiunitances  yten  bright- 
ened ty  >  peniion  of  L.loo  i-year,  which  he  ob- 
tiined  through  Lyttellon  Irom  the  IMncc  of  Wales. 
He  flirlher  receitcd  the  Kppointment  of  Surrefor 
Gcuenl  uf  the  Leeward  lalandf.  the  duties  of  which 
lie  WW  allowed  to  perform  by  deputy,  and  which 
tnoght  him  L.300  per  nnnom.  He  was  now  in 
caaipkrative  opulence,  and  hi>  roidence  at  Eew- 
Uoe,  near  Kichmond,  waa  the  acene  of  aocial  enjoy- 
ment and  Ictterrd  enic.  Retirement  and  natnre 
became,  he  >aid,  nH)rc  and  more  hii  panion  every 
diy.  *I  hare  enlarged  my  rural  domain,'  he 
*rita  to  ■  friend  i  '  tlie  two  fielda  next  to  me,  from 

;  hedge,  where  you 
e  walkinj;  :iny  lime  of  Ihc  day,  and 
sight.'     Hia  house  appears  to  hare 


refinement  of  tarte.    The  Datiinil  ferronr  of  the 

I  overpowered  the   nilea  of  the   acholar.    TbB 

[  edition  of  the  '  Seasons'  difltrs  rooteriatly  fron) 

second,  and  the  second  rtill  more  from  the  third. 

Every  alteration  wu  an  improvement  in  delicacy  of 

thought  and  language,  of  which  we  may  mentioD 

ono  instance.     In  the  scene  betwiit  Damon  and 

Moiiilora — 'the    loltmnly-ridiculnui    bathing.'     a3 

Campbell  has  justly  termed  it — the  poet  haii  origi- 

niilly  introduced  three  damsels!    Ot  propriety  of 

Innguage  consequent  on  these  corrections,  wc  may 

D  example  in  a  lino  from  the  episode  of  Ln- 

And  as  he  riewed  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er, 
stood  originally 

And  as  be  run  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  piclnreaque  limileB  in 

the  work  was  supplied  by  Pope,  to  whom  Thomaon 

had  given  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of  1 736. 

"Tlie  quotation  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  ai  it  ifl 

hononmhlc  to  the  friendship  of  the  bmther  poets, 

tends  to  ahow  the  importonee  of  careful  revision, 

mnt  which  no  txccllcnce  cnii  be  attained  in 

literature  or  the  aria.    How  deeply  most  it  be  re- 

grtttcil  that  I'lipc  diri  ni>t  ofiener  write  in  blank 

!    In  uutumn,  deserihing  Lavinia,  the  linea  of 

Thomson  were— 

Thoujlitlcfls  of  beanly,  she  wn«  Bfaniy'n  self, 

RecluM!  atiions  the  woods  ;  if  riiy  damca 

Will  dci^ii  tlirir  fhith  :  and  thua  >ho  went,  compelled   . 


«,V« 


's  Ilclda. 


Pope  drew  his  pen  tlimiigh  Ibis  dcacripOon,  and 
aupphdd  the  fiillowiiiR  line,  which  Thomson  mtut 
■  ve  been  lim  much  gmtificil  with  not  to  adopt 
tb  pritle  aru!  pleasure—nnd  so  they  stand  in  all 
the  BubseqUEUt  ulitioni : — 

Thoughtlos*  of  heniily,  ahe  Wii«  Roanly'a  self. 
Recluse  amoii);  the  cWe-eml powering  woods. 
Aa  iu  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encitvling  hills 
A  myrtle  ri-ws,  far  from  human  rya, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragmncc  o'er  the  wild  j 
So  Bouriahed  blooniiiifr,  ■nJ  unseen  by  all. 
The  aweol  Larinia  ;  till  at  lungtli  compelled 


Wicl 


smiling  pnti'i 
n  Paienioii'4 


been  elegantly  hmished ;  Uie  sale  catatogne  of  hif 
electa,  which  ennroeratea  the  contenta  of  every 
room,  prepared  after  his  death,  fills  eight  pagea  of 
print,  and  his  cellar  was  slocked  with  wines  and 
Scotch  sle.  Iu  this  snug  saborban  retreat  Thomson 
■uw  mp^ied  bimwlf  to  finish  the  '  Castle  of  Indo- 
knee'  on  whidi  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  a 
tngedr  on  the  anhject  of  CorioUmis.  The  poem 
Ml  pnUlibed  in  May  1748.  In  August  foUowing, 
he  took  s  boat  at  HuDmenmith  to  conrey  him  to 
Xesr.dteTbaringwalked&omlotdoD.  He  caught 
cnU,  wia  Arown  into  a  fcrer,  and,  after  ft  ahort  ill- 
iM,diBd(»ttaof Aiiga*tIT48).  Nopcetwaserer 
■on  deeply  lamented  or  more  dncerdy  mounied. 

Tbotii^  bom  a  poet,  Thomson  wema  to  have 
(draDCCil  hot  itnwly,  and  by  idtented  eSbrta,  to 


,glea, 
That  the  genius 


lieldi..* 


L'T  luoia,  she  went 


nf  Thomson  was  purifying  «Jld 

_„._...^ ...  .illoys  up  to  the  termination  of  his 

Kristencc.  may  be  seen  from  the  superiority  in  style 
and  diction  of  the  'Castle  of  Indolence.'  '  Between 
the  period  of  bis  cnmpoaing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Cnatle  of  Indolence,'  says  Mr  Campbell. '  he  wrote 
sevenU  works  which  seem  hardly  to  aeeord  with  the 
improvement  and  maturity  of  hia  taste  exhibited  in 
the  latter  production.  To  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
he  brought  not  only  tlic  full  nature,  but  the  perfect 
art  of  a  poet.  Tlie  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem 
are  derived  originally  from  Tasso  j  but  he  was  moro 
immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faery  Queen: 
and  in  meeting  with  the  patoranl  spirit  of  Spenser, 
he  aeema  aa  if  bo  were  admitted  more  intiinatelj 
to  tbe  home  of  inapiration.'     If  the  critic  hsd  gona 
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OTerthealtefBtiDDsintlie  '  Setuoni,' which  ThomKin 
liwl  been  more  or  lets  engaged  upon  fur  nbout  tix- 
lecii  jean,  lie  would  have  aeen  the  graduiil  improve- 
ment of  hii  tute,  HI  woU  aa  miRginntJun.  80  fur  u 
the  art  of  the  poet  i»  concerned,  the  luBt  correclcd 
edition  i»  a  new  work.  The  power  of  Thomson, 
however,  hij  not  in  his  nrt,  but  in  tlie  exuberanoe  of 
hli  genini.  which  ■omeCimes  required  to  be  dis- 
ciplined and  controlled.  The  poetic  glow  in  spread 
over  alL  He  never  slackeni  in  hia  enthusiasm,  nor 
tlrss  of  pointing  out  the  phenomenn  of  nature  which. 
Indolent  oa  he  was.  he  had  lurve.ved  under  every 
aspect,  till  he  liad  become  familiar  with  all.  Aniong 
the  monntaina,  rules,  nud  forests,  he  Seems  to  realise 
Ms  own  words — 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  niuBing  prw 
And  looking  livelj  gratitude. 

Bat  he  looks  also,  as  Jolinion  has  flncl;  observed. 
■with  the  eje  wliich  nature  bestows  only 
— the  eye  that  diitinguishcs,  in  everything  ; 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  ou  which  imagination 
can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that 
once  comprehend!  the   vast,   and   attends  to  t:.. 
minute.'     He  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  feels  for 
all  mankind.    Hia  sympathies  are  universal.    Qts 
tooching  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
suffering,  to  tiie  hapless  state  of  bird  and  heast ' 
winter ;  the  description  of  the  peasant  perishing 
the  snow,  llie  Siberian  e.^iie,  or  the  Arab  pilerin 
nil  are  marked  with  (hat  humanity  and  true  fecli  ^ 
which  shows  that  the  poet's  virtues  '  formed  the 
magic  of  his  song.'    The  genuine  impulses  under 
which  he  wrote  he  has  expressed  in  oneuotilc 
of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence  :'^ 


Through  which  Aurotu  shows  lior  hrightening  face  1 
Yon  cBimoC  bat  toy  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  ere 


Of  fancy,  re 


le  licreaTe. 


'  The  love  of  nature,'  says  Coleridge. '  secmi  to  have 
led  Thomsoa  to  a  cheerfbl  religion  ;  and  n  gloomy 
religion  to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The 
one  would  carry  his  fellow-men  along  with  him  into 
tutare;  the  other  flics  to  nature  from  his  fellow- 
men.  In  chiutity  of  diction,  however,  and  tiie  har- 
mony of  blank  verse.  Cowper  leaves  Thomson  im- 
measurably below  liim ;  yet,  I  still  feel  the  latter  to 
have  been  the  bom  poet.'  The  ardour  and  fiilneis 
oT  Thomson's  descriptions  distinguish  tiiem  ftoui 
those  of  Cowper,  who  was  naturally  less  entbuslas- 
Uc  and  who  was  restricted  by  hia  religious  tenets, 
and  by  his  critical  and  classieally  formed  taste.  The 
diction  of  the  Seasons  is  at  times  pure  and  musical  1 
It  is  too  elevated  and  amhitioua.  however,  for  ordi- 
nary themes,  and  where  the  poet  descends  to  minute 
description,  or  to  humorous  or  satirical  scenes  (as 
in  the  account  of  the  chose  and  foKhuntcrs'  din- 
rer  in  Autumn),  the  eRt-ct  n  grotesque  and  abinrd. 
Mr  Campbell  has  happily  said,  that  'as  long  aa 
Thomson  dwells  in  the  pure  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  appeals  to  the  universaJ  poetry  of  the  human 
breast,  his  redundant  style  comes  to  us  as  something 
venial  and  udventitioui— it  is  the  Bowing  vesture  of 
the  Druid  i  and  perhaps  to  the  general  ciperience, 
la  rather  imposing ;  but  when  he  returns  to  the 
romilinr  namillooi  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same 
JlctioD  cease*  to  aeem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and 


unwieldy  difltrence  from  the 
cu.imiuii  iij.uiine  oi  eipression.'  Cowper  avoided 
lim  wanl  o/Attpiig  between  his  stylo  and  his.snb- 
jects,  adapting  one  to  the  other  with  inimitable  eas^ 
grace,  and  variety;  yet  only  rising  in  one  or  tw«  1 
instances  to  (he  higher  fliglits  of  Thomson.  ! 

In  1843,  a  J'o™  to  lie  Mtaay  of  Mr  OnorCM,    ' 
Inacnbed  to  her  Grace  HenrirfCa,  Dueheu  qf  Mai- 
borough,  was  reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society  (undn 
the  care  of  Mr  Peter  Cunningham)  as  a  genoiM 
though  nnadtnowlcdged   production  of  Thomson, 
first  published  in  17SB,    We  have  no  doubt  of  tbs   ' 
penninencBS  of  this  poem  as  the  work  of  ThonKoo.    . 
It  possesses  all  the  charntteriatics  of  his  style — Ha   , 
exaegeralion,  entliuaiasm,  and  the  peculiar  rhytfam     I 
of  hia  blank  verie.    Tlie  poet's  praiac  of  Congrera    ,| 
is  excessive,  and  must  have  been  designed  nith(f  to    f 
gratify  the  Duclieas  of  Slarlbotougli  than  to  recocl     ■ 
Thomson's   own    deliberate   convictions.      Jeremy     I 
Collier  would  liave  started  willi  amaiement  ftotn     I 
such  a  tribute  aa  tlic  following: —  , 

What  art  thou.  Death  ! 
Yet  period  of  tbeir  ills. 

Trembling  they  riand,  and  see  tlirough  dread«d  miali 

The  etfmal  port,  irrcgolute  to  leava 

This  various  misery,  these  air-fed  dmims 

Which  men  call  life  and  faiue.     Mistaken  minds  t 

Tis  reason's  prime  aspiring,  greatly  juat; 

Tis  happiness  supreme,  to  venture  forth 

In  quest  of  nobler  worlds  ;  tc  try  the  deeps 

Of  dark  futurity,  with  hesvim  our  guide, 

The  unerring  Hand  that  ltd  as  safe  through  Udm. 

That  planted  in  the  soul  Ilia  powerful  hope, 

This  infinite  ambition  of  new  life, 

And  endlraa  joys,  still  rising,  over  new. 

These  Congreie  taKea,  safe  on  the  ethereal  ooMt, 

Joined  to  the  numberless  immortal  quiw 

Oftpiriis  blest,     Higli-scBled  among  these. 

He  sees  the  public  (others  of  mankind. 

The  greatly  ffood.  (hose  uniret«al  mindi, 

Who  drew  the  sword  or  planned  the  holy  sehen^ 
iberty  ami  right ;  to  cheek  the  rape 

Of  blond-Mslsed  tyranny,  and  gave  a  world. 

.Such,  high-lorn  Maribro',  be  iby  sit«  divine 

With  wonilcr  named  ;  fair  freedom's  ctumpion  ha, 

By  heaien  approved,  a  conqueror  without  guilt  j 

'  nd  sach  on  earth  his  friend,  and  joined  on  hi^ 
f  deathlCTS  lore,  Godolpliin's  patriot  worth, 
iM  to  liii  eountiy's  fame,  yet  of  her  wealth 
■  frugal ;  above  interest  great. 


Hail 


:t  hail  I 


Ff  proine!     But  1,  with  weelt  essay. 
Wrong  the  superior  theme ;  while  heavenly  choiii,         | 
In  strains  high  warbled  to  celestial  harps, 
HesDUnd  your  names ;  and  C-oufTBTo'i  added  vine* 
In  heaven  exalts  what  he  admind  below.  ' 

With  these  he  miies,  now  no  more  to  swerre 
From  reason's  purest  law ;  no  more  to  please,  1 

Borne  by  the  torrent  down  a  sensual  age. 
Pardon,  loved  shade,  that  I  with  friendly  blama. 
Slight  note  thy  error  ;  not  to  wrong  thy  worth. 
Or  shade  thy  memory  {far  from  my  soul 
Be  that  base  aim),  but  faaply  to  deter. 
From  flattering  the  ^ross  vuurar,  fnture  pens 

ine  in  every  grace,  and  skilled 
ling  soul  with  virtuous  charms. 

The  gentle  and  benevolent  nature  of  ThomKn  b 
this  sUght  shade  of  censure.  He,  too.  fla^ 
tered  the  'grosa  vulgar,'  but  it  was  with  aduUtioa, 
not  licentiousness. 

We  subjoin  a  tew  of  the  detached  picture!  aal 
descriptiouB  in  the  'Seasoiu,'  and  part  of  Hm 
'Caatleof  Indolence.' 

U 
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[^Skowen  in  Spring.'^ 

tb-east  spends  his  nge ;  he  now,  shut  up 

his  iron  care,  the  effusive  south 

the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  hearen 

s  the  big  clouds  with  Temal  showers  distent. 

,  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 

rtMning  either,  but  by  swift  degrees, 

•  on  heaps  the  doubled  rapour  sails 

he  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep, 

the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom  ; 

h  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

ing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 

1  of  every  hope,  of  every  joy, 

h  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

lerfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 

I  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods, 

ing  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 

Q  talL    The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 

J  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 

il  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all, 

iasiug  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

e  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

ling  venlure.     Hushed  in  short  suspense, 

my  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

w  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 

it  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 

i  generaJ  choir.     Even  mountains,  vales, 

ests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

mised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 

ie  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

>king  lively  gratitude.     At  last, 

ids  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 

flly  shakmg  on  the  dimpled  pool 

re  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 

!  effusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

ding  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

t  as  wander  through  the  forest-walks, 

i  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

{^Birdt  Pairing  in  Spring.'l 

To  the  deep  woods 
kste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads, 
s,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  promote ; 
.ture's  great  command  may  be  obeyed : 
the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
d  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
^  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
I  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
,  their  feeble  ofispring ;  the  cleft  tree 
:s  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
K>d  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  netts  : 
hpart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
hening  waste  their  humble  texture  weave : 
st  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 
equented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks. 
Ad  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  live-long 

r, 

»y  kind  duty  fixed.    Among  the  roots 
1  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 
ame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes, 
igs  of  treeis  in  artful  fabric  laid, 
ind  with  clay  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
ileaa  huny  through  the  busy  air, 

unnumbered  wings.    The  swallow  sweeps 
oy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 

and  ofien  firom  the  careless  back 
i  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
ur  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserved, 
ram  the  bam  a  straw  ;  till  soft  and  wann, 
ad  complete,  their  habitation  grows, 
us  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
i>e  tempted  from  her  tender  task  ' 
kaip  hunger  or  by  smooth  delight^ 


Though  the  whole  loosened  spring  around   hsr 

blows. 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  young, 
Waftned  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  helpless  familv!  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour :  0  what  passions  then. 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care, 
On  the  new  parent  seize  I  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young. 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.     Even  so  a  gentle  pair, 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  of  generous  mould. 
And  charmed  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast, 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods. 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  heaven, 
Oft  as  they,  weeping,  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  alL 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn ;  exalting  love. 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  spring  inspired. 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race, 
And  t9  the  simple  art.    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest, 
Amid  the  neighbouring  bush  they  silent  drop. 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  deceive 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.     Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on, 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.      The  wild-4uck 

hence 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters :  pious  fraud !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

[A  Summer  Morning.'] 

With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retires :  young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild -deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.     Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undisserobled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dweUs ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

ISummer  Evening.'] 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train, 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now. 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    *    * 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguisned  cloadSy 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
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She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dje 
Steals  soft  behind  ;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  ware  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com : 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  nhepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  means^ 
j     Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

,  I     Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
■     And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 

]  I     At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 

!  i     In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
{     The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
I     But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 

[  ■     Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 

' !     Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 

;  i     Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

' '         Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 

The  glowAvonn  lights  his  gem ;  and  through  the  dark 
I     A  moving  radiance  twinkles.     Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 

; ,     Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
I     In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  rav, 
,     Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  iind  streams, 

1      And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns  ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines  ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

'.  ]  [^AiUumn  Evening  Scene.] 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown  ;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun, 
,  1     Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 

To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse, 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks, 

;     And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 

!     Fleeces  unbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 

]    The  gentle  current :  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun, 

'     And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
Shed  o*er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm, 

j    To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toiL 


Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 

Far,  m  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  nt 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  noiik 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm, 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  I 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  Ic^ 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.     •         • 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.     Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.     Meanwhile  the  moon. 
Full-orbed,  and  breaking  through   the  scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east. 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend. 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.     *    ♦ 

The  lengthened  night  elapsctl,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam  j 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[Episode  ofLavinia.} 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retii^ 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  ana  low-niinded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
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he  gaj  biids  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
ity  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare, 
rm  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose 
the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  pure, 
he  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
odest  Tirtues  mingled  in  her  ejes, 
Q  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Ikumid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers : 
m  the  moutuful  tale  her  mother  told, 
it  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
id  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
aing,  shone  in  tears.    A  natiye  grace 
r-proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs, 
in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 

I  the  pomp  of  dress  ;  for  loveliness 
not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 
Iitless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
e  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
;he  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
h  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
tie  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
reathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wild ; 
rished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
reet  Lariuia ;  till,  at  length,  compelled 
>ng  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
tmiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
m  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
>n  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 
>d  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
egance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
lits  from  ancient  uncomipted  times ; 
tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
«  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
n,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
3g,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 
k,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye ; 
tcious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
inafiected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
'  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
arms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 
srj  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 

in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 

II  the  world  prevailed,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 

his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 
lus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 
at  pity  !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
uty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
ore  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
e  indecent  clown !    She  looks,  methinks, 
Acasto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 
rhom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
>  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands, 
loe  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved, 
d  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
m  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
:d  widow  and  his  daughter  live, 
yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find, 
tie  wish  1  would  this  the  daughter  were  1' 
n,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
B  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Dtiful  Acasto,  who  can  speak 
ngled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart, 
rough  Lis  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  t 
laaed  his  smothered  flame,  avowed,  and  bold ; 
he  viewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
latitude,  and  pitv,  wept  at  onoe. 
id  and  fin|^tened  at  his  sudden  tean^ 
ing  beaoties  flushed  a  higher  bloom, 
I  PalemoB,  pamonate  and  just, 
oat  the  pioof  impture  of  his  tool. 
I  Mi  thou,  then,  Aeaato's  dear  zemaiof  1 
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She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought. 

So  long  in  vain  f    Oh  heavens  1  the  veiy  same, 

The  softened  image  of  my  noble  friend. 

Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 

More  elegantly  touched.    Sweeter  than  Spring  1 

Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 

That  nourished  up  my  fortune  1    Say,  ah  wheie^ 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  t 

Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair ; 

Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years  I 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  1  where  vernal  stms  and  ahomn 

Diflufle  their  warmest,  laigcst  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  1 

111  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befits 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores. 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enioy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand. 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee !' 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  speaking  eye 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  ho  repl^.     Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  piaed  awEj 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate ; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Jov  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovelv  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

[A  Winter  Landscape,"] 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  deiceiid% 
At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
'TIS  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melta 
Along  &e  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray  ; 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chiU, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer^>x 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demanda 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Proridence  assigns  them.    One  alone. 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  tfnd  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half-afnud,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alighia 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  flooTy 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  familv  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  if : 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodleas  wildi 
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Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare, 
Though  tiraorouA  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
Bjr  death  in  rarious  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
^d  more  unpit)dng  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Uiged  on  bj  fearless  want.    The  bleating  kine 
Ere  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next,  the  glistening  earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair  ;  then,  sad  dispersed, 
Diff  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  &ul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose  rerolTing  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  jojless  brow,  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astraj. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  driflbed  heaps, 
8tun£  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart  I 
When  for  the  duskj  spot  which  fancj  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  everj  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wildem^s  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busj  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomablj  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown. 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  stepM,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o*er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  I 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast. 

[Benevolent  ReflectwM^from  *  ITtnfer.'] 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
Ther,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  veiy  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 

§f  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
ow  nuuiy  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cap 
Of  bflUeful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 


Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  oif  Ufe^ 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined^ 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  thina  ; 
The  consious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

Hymn  on  ike  Seamms. 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  theee 
Are  but  the  vtuied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  bahn  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  yea 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whispering  galea. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness  !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blaist. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine^ 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kinVl  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaxe, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thenoe 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spnng ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  song!     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathok 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  hMTm 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rilla  ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maie 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whoae  groatar  T(to 
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Or  Indt  70a  roar,  or  bids  joar  roaring  falL 
So  roll  joar  incense,  herM,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  minded  doads  to  Him,  whose  sun  eziJts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  je  harrests  ware  to  Him ; 
Breathe  jour  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  jojous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  hearen,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams ; 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silrer  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  I  blest  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 
On  nature  write  with  eyery  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls :  be  huimed  the  prostrate  world. 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afre^ih  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks 
Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsiye  low. 
Ye  ralleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  noTes ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  li^s  the  warbling  world  asleep. 
Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarm  in£  cities  yast. 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  jom 
The  long  resounding  yoice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heayen. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 
And  find  a  fane  in  eyeiy  sacred  grove. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east- 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Riven  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  lut  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  ooey ;  there  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  universal  Iotc  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  I 
Cane,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 

[j^e  Cbrawm  </ 3f«eefi.] 

Breathed  hot 
FVom  all  the  boundless  funtce  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffbcating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thiitfc  and  toil, 
Bon  of  the  desert  I  e'en  the  camel  Ibels, 
Shot  thjToagh  his  withered  heart,  the  tiaj  blaet. 
Or  ftom  tlie  black-red  ether,  banting  biiad, 
fiallicf  tb«  fiiddfln  whirlwind.    Stnuc^t  the  aaadf 


Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come. 

Till  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 

Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  ynlda  arise  ; 

And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown^ 

Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 

Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 

Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 

The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  iwiDf 

And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

IThe  Siberian  ExiU,^ 

Our  infant  winter  sinks 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone ; 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starnr  reicn. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  willsy 
Barred  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bleised 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay. 


[PettHence  at  Carthagena,'] 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend* 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenched 
The  British  fire.     You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye        # 
No  more  with  ardour  oright ;  you  heard  the  groane 
Of  agonising  ships,  ^m  shore  to  shore ; 
Hea^,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves^ 
The  frequent  corse ;  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed 
Silent  to  ask  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

[Fr<m  the  *  CasUe  of  Indolence/} 

0  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil* 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  grntt ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail* 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudce  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fonnd. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im<- 

browned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  plaj. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
Fh»m  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  gieen, 
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Where  oerer  yet  wm  creeping  cnatuie  leeDu 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering ttreftmlets  plajed, 
And  hurled  ereiywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselres,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  rale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  racant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  Keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passa^  of  the  rale  abore, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  more. 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  s«de,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waring  to  and  firo, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  Tallcy  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  ware  before  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  gs^  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hoTered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 

<eanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
»neath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  ralley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  S3rren  melody ; 
While  o*er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
Aad  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  yerses 
sung: 

'  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equid  her  array! 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  yie  t 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
li  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  groye. 
Ten  thousand  throats !  that  fh>mUie  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  eood  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  lore. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emoye : 
Theueither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheayes  they  drcrre ; 
Yet  thflin  each  hanrest  dancing  in  Uie  gale, 
Whaterw  crowof  the  hill,  or  iiiums  along  the  Tile. 


Outcast  of  nature,  man !  the  wretched  thn 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltiy  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall 
And  of  the  rices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gaii 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrs&a  left  the  plun  ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seized  on  ma] 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  ri 

Come,  yc  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  li 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  ste 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strif 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  might 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valleys  deej 
For  ever  vain  ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  yc  wearj*  wights,  t 

With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds 
Or,  loutiug  low,  on  upbtart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  i>altry  poun 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  round 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  woi 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  hum: 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  high' 

No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  aoundin;;  clear 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  w 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  ntun  your 
No  hammers  thump  ;  no  horrid  blacksmit 
No  noisy  tradeflnien  your  sweet  slumbers  f 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  hear 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgen 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  an( 
They  who  are  pleased  thenifeelvesmust  alwa; 
On  others*  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  ser 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife,  are  banish 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  ston 
Above  tho  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  won 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  pla 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  i 

gay- 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  raucou 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairej 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yc 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  awa 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muf 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  y 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  tne  brook,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephj 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 
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Oh,  grieroiu  folly  I  to  heap  up  Mt»te, 
Losing  the  days  jou  tee  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  ikte. 
And  gires  the  untasted  portion  you  hare  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  thoee  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  gho&tii  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  yanities  most  rain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 

He  ceased.     But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  Vitching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  TiHtening  throng. 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipped  along, 
In  silent  ea^e ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silvered  with  the  gleam,  • 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream. 
•  •  • 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  a<fpect  breathed  repose ; 
I      And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 

peep. 
Then  taking  his  black  staif,  he  called  his  man, 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  mmdcd  nought  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
I      This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
i      Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
!      But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage, 

And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit. 
So  this  same  liml«r  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  arrayed 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening  frowns. 
Oh  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  eveiy  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  case  with  grace.  This  done,  right  fain 
&i  porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 


Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained  ; 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  smitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned : 
Bo  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles. 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  be^iles, 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  onr  senses  pImu), 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wi^, 
A  vast  assembhr  moving  to  and  fro ; 
Ihen  all  at  once  in  air  diisolfw  tha  wondrooi  show. 


Hie  doots,  thai  knew  no  shrill  alanning  htU^ 
Me  coned  knodccr  nlied  by  villain's  hud» 
Self-opened  into  hail%  where,  who  can  tdl 
Whal  elcfMiee  and  giaikdeiir  wide  eqpaady 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  I 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  Mnd ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round  ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed. 
Even  undemandcd  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wi^h,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  ths  glansfn 
played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestiy  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunn  jag  hand, 
Depaiuted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.     Of  nothing  took  they  heed. 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed ; 
Bleiit  sons  of  nature  they  I  true  golden  age  indeed  1 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  aiiy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  ejes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind. 
Full  easily  obtained.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  which  with  airy  flying  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  .^lus  it 
hight. 

Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine ! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  acain  into  the  soul  t 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned  ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art  t 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdad,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store  , 
And  verse,  love,  music,  stiU  the  garland  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  tbero 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse's  loie  ^ 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  lur. 
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Near  tbe  paTiIioxM  where  we  slept,  still  nui 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  daaJiing  waten  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oh  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  hearen  and  earth  they  would  together  mell ; 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  ftt  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  halL 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams. 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
O'er  which  were  shaidowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  played  in  waring  lights,  from  pls^  to  place, 
And  sned  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  looee  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no  I 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  vour  riyid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  spriehts. 
Who  thus  in  dreams  roluptuous,  soft,  and  bUnd, 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights, 
Aad  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

Tliey  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train. 
Even  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight, 
MHio  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifiia,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Te  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 
From  these  foul  4emons  shield  the  midnight  gloom ; 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom ; 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  lonf-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wo  the  heart. 


Bule  Brikmnia, 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  laud, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  niles  the  waves  I 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall, 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  alL 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

« 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

Ai  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  kc 

Tliee  hau^ty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown« 
Role  Britatinla,  fce. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 
All  sh&ll  be  subject  to  the  mftin. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule  Britannift,  kc 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repur ; 

Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crowned^ 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 


JOHN  DTEB. 

John  Dteb,  a  picturesque  and  moral  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  being  bom  at  Aberglasslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  father  was  a  solicitor, 
and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession.  The 
latter,  however,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  over  his  native  country,  filling  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  claimed  his  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Grongar  HiQ,  the 
production  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
rests  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  sketcher.  On 
his  return  in  1740,  he  published  another  poem.  The 
Ruins  of  Rome,  in  blank  verse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceived,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
*  with  the  mind  of  a  poet  :* — 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears. 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding as  an  artist,  Dyer  entered  the  church,  and 
obtained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work,  7^  Fteeee, 
devoted  to 

The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  can  a  rnan 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  druggets?  One  critic  asked  Dodslej 
how  old  the  author  of  *  The  Fleece*  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  *  He  will.'  said  the 
critic,  *be  buried  in  woollen.'  The  poet  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication,  for  he  died  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  The  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautifully  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist  His  moral  reflections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject^  and  are  never  iutrusiTei 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a 
true  poetical  fancy. 

Grongar  HUL 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye, 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  bu8y  man ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebud,  riding  high. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  I 


II 


■ 
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JomrmnB, 


; 


Onmgar  Hill  inTitet  my  song, 

Diftw  the  landacape  bright  and  ftrong ; 

Grongar,  in  whote  monsj  cells, 

Sweetlj  mulling.  Quiet  dwells ; 

Oronear,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made ; 

So  oft  I  hafe,  the  erening  BtUl, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed, 

With  mj  hand  beneath  mj  head ; 

While  strajed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Orer  mead,  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 

mi  contemplation  had  her  fill. 
About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind. 

And  leare  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 

And  groTCB,  and  grottos  where  I  lay, 

And  ristas  shooting  beams  of  day : 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  rale. 

As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 

Withdraw  their  Hummits  from  the  skies^ 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 

Siill  the  prospect  widt'r  spreads. 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow. 
What  a  land:(cape  lies  below  I 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene. 
Bat  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show, 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow ; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  uound  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  clifls  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  1    . 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  heads ! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 
Beautiful  in  Tarious  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  bine. 
Hie  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grore. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  I 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  wiUi  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  rrgged  walls  the  iry  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  fiuling  keeps : 
80  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  secoiely  feeds. 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Conoealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds; 
Wldle,  erer  and  anon,  ihiae  £sUs 
Huge  heaos  of  hoaxy  mauldered  walls. 
Tei  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low» 
And  level  lays  tha  lofW  brow. 
Has  seen  this  biok«n  pile  oompiltit^ 
Kg  with  the  ▼aoity  ti  state ; 
Bat  tansMBt  is  the  smile  of  fhia  I 


A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grare. 
And  see  the  rivers,  how  tlMy  nm 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  rail} 
Sometimes  swifb,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  rarious  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  I 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thou^t ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  oTcr  new,  ^ 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  Tieir  I 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  toweri 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fanD^ 
Each  giro  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearla  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  side^ 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide, 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  I 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  I 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eved  through  hope's  deluding  glass  ; 
At  ifon  BummiU  tqfl  andfairp 
Clad  in  coloun  of  the  air^ 
Which  to  those  icho  journey  nectr. 
Barren,  Irotm,  and  rough  appear; 
Still  we  tirad  the  tame  coarte  way, 
The  pretenCt  ttill  a  cloudy  day,* 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  I 
Content  me  with  a  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'TIS  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings,^ 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep. 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep, 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fills  the  sky,  ^ 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  Tain  you  search  the  domes  of  care  I 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied, 
ETerhy  each  other's  side : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rilL 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Orongar  Hill. 

e  Byron  thought  the  lines  here  printed  In  Italies  the  orlglBBi 
of  CampbeU's  far-famed  line*  at  the  opening  of  *  The  Flsap 
lorss  of  Hope  :*— 

'  Tie  dktaaoe  lends  enchantment  to  the  tIsw« 
And  robes  the  nurantain  in  its  I 


_\\ 


CTOLOFADIA  OF 


Wu-Luu  HAMILTON  oTBungouT.  a  Scottiib  g«ntle- 
nun  of  eduution.  rank,  sad  KcompluhmeBti,  wai 
bom  of  sn  ancient  fiunily  in  Ajnbire  in  1704.  He 
«H  the  delight  of  the  fubiooable  circles  of  hia 
Dative  country,  and  beuune  earl;  diatinguiihed  for 
bU  poetical  talents  Id  174S,  (Cnick,  we  aiBy  anp- 
pOBC,  Willi  the  Toauace  of  the  eolerpriae,  Hamilton 
joined  the  itaadard  uf  Prioce  Charle*,  and  became 
the  ■  VDlonteer  laureate '  of  the  Jacobites,  by  eele- 
bratiiig  the  battle  of  Giodsmnir.  On  the  diHcmfl- 
tarc  of  the  party,  Uamiltjia  succeeded  iu  cSectiog 
bia  escape  tti  France ;  bat  having  many  friends  and 
Bdniiicra  among  the  royaliita  at  bauie,  A  pardon 
wai  procured  for  the  rebellioDi  poet,  bdiI  he  vaa 
toon  reitored  to  bis  native  country  and  his  paternal 
estate.  He  did  cot,  howcfcr.  lire  long  to  enjin  his 
good  forCuoe.  His  health  had  always  been  debcsle, 
and  a  pnlmonary  complaint  forced  him  to  seek  the 
vamicr  climate  of  the  continent.  He  gradually 
declined,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  MM. 

Hamilton'*  first  and  best  atrains  were  dedicated 
to  lyrical  poetry.  Before  be  «a<  twenty,  he  had 
asiiiled  Allan  Bamsay  in  his '  Tea-Table  Miscellany.' 
la  1748,  some  person,  usknown  to  hitn,  collected 
and  pnbliahed  hii  poems  in  Glangov ;  but  the  flnt 
genuine  and  correct  copy  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  author's  death,  in  ITGU.  wlien  a  collection  waa 
made  from  his  own  manuscripts.  The  most  attrac- 
tive feature  in  bis  works  is  hia  pupa  English  style, 
and  a  somenbat  ornate  poetical  diction.  He  bad 
more  fancy  than  feeling,  and  In  this  respect  hia 
amatory  tongs  resemble  Ihone  of  the  courtier  poet« 
of  Charles  ll.'s  court.  Nor  was  he  more  sincere,  if 
we  may  credit  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  Alei- 
andcr  Tj  tier  in  hi*  life  uf  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kamea. 
Uoe  of  the  ladies  whom  Hamilton  annoyed  by  his 
perpetual  compliments  and  solicitations,  eoosttlled 
Home  how  the  should  get  rid  of  the  poet,  who  she 
was  convinced  had  no  serious  object  in  view.    The 

Ehiloaopber  advised  her  to  dance  with  bim,  and  show 
im  every  mark  of  her  kindness,  as  if  she  had  re- 
•dved  to  favonr  his  suit  The  lady  adopted  the 
COOnscl.  and  the  success  of  the  eiporiment  wai  com- 
plete. Hamilton  wrote  a  serious  iKiem,  entitled  Con- 
lanplatiim,  and  a  national  one  on  the  Thistle,  which 

How  oft  beneath 
lis  martial  infiuence  have  Scotia's  aons, 
Through  every  age,  with  dauntliss  valour  fought 
On  every  hofltile  ground  !     While  o'er  their  breaat. 
Companion  to  the  silver  star,  blest  tVDe 
Of  fame,  unsullied  and  Bupei 
Distinguisl    '  '  '  " 

Surrounds ,    . 

Of  genu  emblazed,  and  fjaoic  of  ndiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  their  pride  1 
Professor  Kichardson  of  Glasgow  (who  wrote  a 
critique  on  Hamilton  in  the  '  Lounger*)  quotes  the 
fulluo'iug  al  a  faiourablc  apecimen  of  his  poetical 

In  everlasting  bluihes  seen, 
Such  Pringle  shines,  of  sprightly  mien ; 
To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts. 
Rich  gift  I  the  soft  successful  arti. 
That  best  the  lover'a  fin  praioke, 
The  lively  step,  the  mirthful  joke, 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wila. 
The  sportful  laugh,  the  wiaoing  smile, 
Jsr  wtJ  tm/atmrtig  omr  ittqiw, 
/■  aU  abroad  upon  hrrfaix  ; 
Id  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive, 
jUl  ebamu  an  there,  and  all  alira. 


Others  of  his  amatory  atrains  ore  full  of  quunt 
conceits  and  exajcgenCed  exprcasiont.  without  any 
trace  of  real  passion.  His  ballad  of  Tht  Braa  of 
Yartaa  is  by  far  the  finest  of  bis  efliisions  :  It  haa 
real  natnre,  tenderness,  and  pastoral  simplicity. 
As  the  cause  of  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's 
three  beautiful  poems,  'Tarrow  Dnvisilcd,'  ■  Yarrow 
Visited,'  and  '  Yarrow  Heviiitcd,'  it  has,  moreover, 
some  external  importance  in  the  records  of  British 
literature.  Tlie  poet  of  tbe  lakes  has  copied  some 
of  its  lines  and  imageSt 

Tht  Bnta  of  Yarme. 


e  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B'  ^VhcIe  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride  I 
Where  gat  ye  that  win-ome  manow  I 

A.  I  gat  her  where  I  darena  weil  be  seen, 
PouiDg  the  bitks  on  the  Bnes  of  Yanow. 


Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 

Fouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yairow. 


Laagm 
And  Is- - 


aaun  I  ni 


weep,  long  maun  she,  nuK 
h  dule  and  sorrow. 


lUing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
For  she  has  tint  her  lover  lover  dear. 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
And  I  hae  slain  the  cnmeliest  swain 

That  e'er  poued  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Why  runi  thy  stream,  O  Yamiw,  Yarrow,  red  I 

Why  on  thy  bnes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  I 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weeds 

Hung  OD  tbe  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow  t 
What's  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful  rueful  flude  t 

What's  yonder  HoaUt  O  dulc  and  sorrow  I 
Ti.  he,  tbe  comely  swun  I  slew 

Upon  the  duleful  B»e>  of  Yarrow. 


And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Then  builJ,  then  build,  ye  sinters  sisters  sad. 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  louib  with  sorrow. 
And  ii«p  around  in  waeful  wise, 

His  helpless  late  on  the  Bnci  of  Yarrow. 
Cune  ye,  cuiM  ye,  his  useless  useless  nhield. 

My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sottdw. 
The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast. 

His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yam*. 
Did  I  not  wam  thee  not  to  lue, 

.<ud  wam  froni  fight,  but  to  my  sorrow  ; 
O'er  ruhir  bauld  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  m'ot'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  giowa  the 

ySiow'ou  Yarmw  bank  the  go 
Fair  hangs  Che  apple  frai 


Sweet  the  nn 


10  gowan, 
it  Yarrow  fiowao. 
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WILLIAM  HAMILIOII* 


Ytirrow  aweet  t  as  nreei,  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
green  iU  gnus,  its  gowan  as  yellow, 
set  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk, 

apple  fiae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

ras  thjr  lore,  fair  fair  indeed  thj  lore, 
lowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter ; 
;h  he  was  lair  and  weil  belored  again, 
A  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

re,  then  busk,  mj  bonny  bonny  bride, 
k  ye,  bask  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 

rs,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

w  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride, 

w  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow, 

ue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

ki  slew  my  lore  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

now  fields !  may  never  never  rain, 
*  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover, 
lere  was  basely  slain  my  love, 
love,  as  he  had  not  be^  a  lover. 

oy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing, 
irretched  me!  I  little  little  kenned 
was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

oj  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

heedful  of  my  dulc  and  sorrow, 

'er  the  to-fall  of  the  night 

lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

I  rejoiced  that  waeful  waeful  day ; 
ing,  my  voice  the  woods  returning, 
sng  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 
it  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  mourning. 

',  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do^ 

t  with  his  cruel  race  pursue  me ! 

>ver's  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

w  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  met 

appy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud ; 
tn  cruel  and  ungentle  scoflin, 
bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 
'  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

rother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid, 

d  strive  with  threatenmg  words  to  move  me, 

)ver'B  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

w  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee  1 

yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love, 
ith  bridal  sheets  my  bodv  cover, 
ir,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door, 
t  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

vho  the  expected  husband  husband  is  t 
s  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter, 
le  I  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 
mea,  in  his  pale  ahioud,  bleeding  aftert 

aa  be  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 
lay  hia  cold  bead  on  my  pillow; 
aiff  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds, 
id  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

thoogh  thon  art,  yet  best  yet  best  belofvdy 
eoald  my  warmtii  to  lift  restora  ihm  I 
lie  all  night  between  my  breasti^ 

>  yoQth  lay  ever  then  bcSbre  theti. 

pal«^  indeed,  0  lovely  lovely  yoatk, 
fxive,  feigive  fo  fool  a  alanghta, 
ue  all  ni^t  between  my  breaata, 

>  yoath  a£dl  ever  lie  there  aiter. 

«tiiTn,  return,  O  monmful  monnlbl  biidi^ 
torn  and  dry  thy  naeleaa  aorrow : 
lover  heeda  nou^t  of  thy  sighs, 
I  lies  a  cQipae  on  the  BiMa  of  Yanoir* 


Song, 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleaitant  vale. 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along. 
Forsake  your  ruml  toihi,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grantH,  she  yields ;  oue  heavenly  amiltt 

Atones  her  long  delayn, 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  paina 

Of  many  suficring  days. 

Raiae,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  joy. 

These  suflering  days  are  o*er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  bouudleHs  store : 

No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  feaiiy 

This  rising  calm  destroy ; 
Now  every  proHpect  smiles  around. 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour. 
Brightened  each  hill,  and  o'er  each  vala 

New  coloured  every  flower : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  withheld. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move. 
The  hovering  songsters  round  were  mvii^ 

And  wonder  hushed  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  reaound 

The  lambkin's  tender  cry ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  stole 

In  dimpling  silence  by : 

All  nature  seemed  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear, 
That  gently  rolled  the  tuneful  wave^ 

She  spoke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whatever  of  bliss  or  jo> 

You  fondly  fancy  mine ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  I  boast. 

Love  renders  wholly  thine : 

The  woods  struck  up  to  the  soft  gai<>. 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move, 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  voioa^ 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove ; 

The  hills  and  dales  again  resound 

The  lambkins'  tender  cry, 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trilled 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  song ; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembling  breaat, 

All  nature  joyed  along. 

Song. 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fata^ 

When  doomed  to  love  and  doomed  to  ^fi'^gi^i^ 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate. 

Nor  dara  disclose  his  anguish  I 
Tet  eager  looks  and  dying  sigha 

My  secret  soul  discover, 
While  nurture,  trembling  through  mine  9ym^ 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheeky 

O'erapread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh  I  that  form  so  heavenly  fair, 
Tlioae  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  amilin^ 

That  artless  blush  and  modeat  air, 
80  fatally  beguiling ; 


1 
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»!7« 


Thj  eT»I7  look,  ud  BFerf  grWi 

So  chum,  wheuo'er  I  linw  thM, 
TU1  a«tli  o'erUko  loe  id  tbe  cbua. 

Still  will  luj  hopea  pursue  thee. 
Then,  Rbrn  my  ieiiaat  houn  uo  put, 

Dethi.l«tbl«.iDgp™, 
Lew  M  thy  feet  to  brcnthe  aj  lut. 

And  die  iu  night  oDiwtcd. 


'  I>T  SuDuel  JobUKiri. 

'  of  the  eighteenth  century  Burpaiwd  Dh  S^hdel 
■  JoSNBON.  His  T«riou»  works,  with  their  icnten- 
tioiu  morelity  and  higb-*ouuding  aonoroua  periods 
— Ilia  manly  character  nnii  nppcaraQce — ^hi«  great 
virtues  and  strung  prejndiii?!! — liis  cnrly  and  auTcre 
•truggles,  illutlrating  his  own  tiohic  lene — 
Slow  riiei  worth  by  potcrty  ilcprfcaeJ — 


hii  loYe  of  iTsaiiient  uid  society,  into  which  he 

poured  the  treasures  of  a  rich  and  full  miod — hii 
nit,  repartee,  and  bro«-beatlng — his  rough  maniiGn 
and  kind  heart — hii   curious  househotJ,   in    which 
were  coQere^led  ttie  lame,  Mind,  and  despised — his 
»ery  looki.  gesticulation,  and  dreu — liairc  all  been 
brought  so  Tividly  Iwfore  us  by  bis  biographer,  Bo»- 
well,  that  to  readers  of  every  class  Johnion  u  aa 
well  known  as  a  member  of  thnr  own  family.    HIi 
heavy  form  Ecemi  still  to  baunt  Fleet  Street  and  Uw 
Strand,  and  tie  has  sUttnped  hit  memivy  do  Uw  m-    i 
mote  islands  of  the  Hebrides.     In   literature  Ui    \ 
influence  has  beeu  scarcely  lesaeitensiTe.   No  pmw 
writer  of  that  day  escaped  the  contagion  of  Eia  p»-    ' 
culiar  style,     lie  banished  tot  a  Iiuig  pefiod  ttu 
naked  simplicity  of  Swill  and  the  idioualjc  ptoea 
oTAdditout  he  depressed  the  licerature  and  poetiy 
of  imagination,  whde  he  elevated  that  of  the  tmder- 
stauding;  he  based  criticism  oi  strong  aenae  wd    ! 
solid  judgment,  not  on  scholaslic  subtleties  and  iw- 
floement ;  and  tliougli  some  of  (he  higher  qualitln 
and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  his  graap  and  obsei^ 
ration,  the  withering  scorn  and  inveclive  with  which    i 
he  assailed  all  alTccted  ■cntimcntaliim.  immoraliw,    , 
and  licentiousness,  introduced  a  pure  and  healthral 
and  inrigoratinp  itmuspbcre  into  the  crowded  walks 
nfliterature.    Tliese  nrc  solid  and  substantial  bene-    { 
Bts  which  should  weigli  down  errors  of  taate  or  the    i; 
caprices  of  a  temperament  constitutionally  prone  lo    jj 
melancholy  and   ill  bcallh,   and  which  nai   little    | 
sweetened  by  prosperity  or  applause  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  habits  are  formed  and  the  manncn    ' 
become  pemuinent.      Aa  a  maii,  Johnson  waa  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  Englishman — as  an 
aulW,  his  course  was  singularly  pure,  liigh-minded,    I 
and  indcpcndenL    lie  could  boast  h  ith  more  troth    { 
than  Borke,  that  '  he  had  no  arts  but  nianly  arta.*    I 
At  BTcry  step  in  liia  progress  his  passport  was  talent    | 
and  virtue;  and  when  the  royal  countenaDce  and    i 
favour  were  at  length  extended  to  him,  it  was  but  •    I 
ratiScation  by  the  sorcreign  of  llic  wishes  and  oj^    ' 
nions  entertained  by  the  best   and  wisest  of  th«    j 

Jolmson  was  bom  at  Lielifleld,   September  18,  I 

ITOS.    llis  father  was  a  bookseller,  and  in  circum-  I 

stances  that  enabled  liim  to  give  his  son  a  good  edo-  I 

I.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  placed  at  Pei»' 
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!,  Oxford.  MirfurhineB  in  trade  happened 
Johnson,  and  Suuiud  vat  compelled 
■miiersit;  without  a,  degree.    He  wits 


B.broko  CoU.»8. 
'.  lulier  in  a  ■chool  at  M»rkc^t  BoaieoTth ; 
ig  a  widow,  Mri  Porter  (wlir)se  age  waa 
w n),  ho  Bet  up  a  private  acadrmy  nenr 
itf.  lie  had  only  three  pupils,  one  of 
Darid  Gurrek.  After  an  unsuuixss- 
if  a  year  and  a-half.  Jolmaoii  went  to 
cninpanied  by  Garrick.  lie  now  (utn- 
bor  by  prorcuioo,  inntributing  easayt, 
■.,  to  the  Gentleman'*  Klui^ozinc.  In 
red  hU  Lomlaii,  a  talire;  in  \:t-l  hii 
tagt;  in  I74B  Tk;  VmUv  -f  Huma- 
imitation  of  Jurenal'i  tenth  Satire,  and 
ut/rtme;  in  175[>-S!  the  Rambler,  pub- 
iimben;  in  1755  liii  Dietionarg  of  tit 
ngaagt.  which  had  engaged  him  above 
i  in  1T58-80  the  llkr,  another  series  of 

1759  Baaiba;  in  177S  the  Jounuy  to 
I  Iilaiuli  of  SrallaHdi  ahd  in  ]7liL  Ihi^ 
PoeU.  The  hi(;h  ehnreh  and  Tory  pre- 
f  jDhDSOQ  Icil  him  to  embark  on  the 
t  of  party  politics,  and  he  wrote  some 
mphlcts  in  defence  of  the  miniitiy  and 

daims  of  the  Americans.  His  degree 
as  conferred  upon  him  flnt  by  Trinity 
blin,  and  afterwards  by  the  unirereity 

.His  mnjeaty,  in  1762,  settled  upon  him 
of  £300  per  annum.  Johnson  died  on 
December  I'M. 

istration  of  Johnson's  character,  and  ia- 
rf  hli  prose  style,  we  subjoin  his  ccle- 
rr  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  courtJy 
lad  made  ureal  prafeisinns  to  the  retired 
:  afterwards  nei^cctcd  him  for  some  yean. 
'Dictionary'  was  on  the  ere  of  publica- 
zrUM  (hoping  the  work  might  be  dcdi- 
d)  attemtrted  to  concilia'e  iiie  niithor  by 

0  ps^iers  in  the  periodical  called  'The 
rtcommcndation  at  the  work.    Johnson 

1  was  '  fake  and  hoUow,'  and  penned  bin 
letter.  Be  did  Cheslerfleld  injustice  In 
la  from  a  collation  of  the  fkcti  and  dr- 
I  i«  now  apparent;  but  as  a  keen  and 
iprenlon  Of  wounded  pride  and  surly 
e>^  tha  conijpoaltlon  it  inimitable : — 


Februuy  7. 17U. 

My  Lord— I  hayo  been  lately  iiifunued  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  'World,'  that  two  papers,  in  which 
my  '  Dictionary'  ji  recommended  to  the  public,  were 
written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  to  diktinguiBhcil  is 
an  honour,  which,  being  Tciy  little  accustomed  to 
favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  reccirc, 
or  in  what  tenns  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  same  itiight  eneouragemFat,  I  6rs( 
liiited  your  lordship,  1  was  overpowered,  like  Che  rest 
of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  nf  your  address,  and 
eould  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself 
lerainjuew  da  raiti^unir  dt  la  tinv, — lliaC  1  might 
obtain  chat  regard  for  which  1  saw  the  world  contend- 
ing ;  but  I  foand  my  attendance  ao  little  Piieouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modealy  would  suffer  nie  to 
continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addrcHSed  your  lord- 
ship in  public,  I  had  cxhsualcd  all  the  arc  of  pleas- 
ing which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  aeholai  can  pOTsesi. 
I  had  done  all  that  1  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleaKd  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  to  little. 

Seven  yean,  my  lonl,  have  nan-  passed  since  I 
wailed  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  rtpiJ!ted  &om 
your  door ;  during  which  time  I  bavo  been  puihing 
on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  ia  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge 
of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Suchtivat- 
nient  1  did  not  eipect,  for  I  never  bad  a  patron  beloie. 

The  shepherd  in  Vitgil  grew  at  lost  aeouainted  with 
Late,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  roclu. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  ua- 
eoncem  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and, 
when  he  baa  reached  ground,  eneumbrn  him  with 
helpl  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleaied  to 
take  of  my  laboun,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind ; 
-       -    has  been  delayed  (ill  I  am  indifferent,  and  cau- 


enjoyit 


uknow 


till! 


1  salitar 


t.  I  hope  it  is  no 
obligations  where 
be  unwilling  that 


very  cynical  aspcnly  not 

no  benefit  has  tieen  reco 

the  public  should  conoi  ^ 

patron  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for 

myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little 
obligation  to  any  favourer  of  leartiiiiz.  I  shall  not  be 
dimp|iointed  though  I  xhonld  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  leai ;  for  1  have  t^een  lone  wakened  from 
that  dream  of  hojie,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myaelf 
with  so  much  eiultalion,  my  lord — Your  lordnbip's 
most  humble,  most  obedient  Mrrant — Sau.  Jukksoh. 

Tlie  poetry  of  Johnson  forma  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  history  of  his  mind  or  of  his  works.  His 
imitations  of  Juvennl  are.  however,  among  the  best 
imitationi  of  a  cbissiu  author  which  we  possess)  and 
Gray  has  pronuunri?d  an  opinion,  that '  London  (the 
lint  in  time,  and  by  fur  the  inferior  nf  the  two)  hai 
all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  un  ori)riiiiil.'  Pope 
also  admired  the  compasition.  In  77ie  Vaailf  of 
lluman  Wiihei,  Johnson  departs  more  fVom-liii  ori- 
ginal, and  takes  wider  views  of  hunmn  nature,  so- 
ciety, and  manners.  His  picturci  of  Wulsey  and 
Charles  of  Sweden  have  a  ilrcnglh  and  msgnincence 
that  wrnild  do  honour  to  IJryden,  while  the  histori- 
cal and  philosophic  paintings  are  contrasted  by  re- 
flectioD*  on  the  cares,  vicissitudes,  and  aon-ows  of 
life,  so  profound,  so  true,  and  touching,  that  Ihcy 
may  justly  be  denominated  'mottoes  of  the  heart.' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  termed  thispucni  'a  latire,  thu 
deep  and  pathetic  morulity  of  wliich  has  often  i 
tracted  tears  from  tliosc  whose  eyes  wander  dry  oi 
pagGB  professedly  sentimental.'  Johnson  was  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  dark  and  melincbnly  views  of 
human  life;  jet  (base  who  have  experienced  its  dia- 
appointmenta  and  affliutions,  must  subscribe  to  tlw 
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1 


seTere  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contem- 
plative  poet 

Expatiates  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  *  is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences  and  declamatory  grandeur.* 
He  )iad  less  reflection  and  less  moral  dignity  than 
his  English  imitator. 

The  other  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional ;  hat  his  beautiful  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing of  Drury  Lane,  and  his  lines  on  the  death  of 
Leyett,  are  in  his  best  manner* 


[Frcm  the  Vanity  of  Human  fTis^.] 

Let  observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hoi)e  and  fear,  deflire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 
Where  wavering  man,  betrayed  by  venturous  pride. 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  aiiy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  the  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art. 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold. 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  rufiian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  heaped  en  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys. 
The  dangers  gatLer  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land ; 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  roimd.    *    * 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  call, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  falL 
On  eveiy  stage,  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  dirine ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detestation  rids  the  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  zeal  t 
T^rouffh  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings. 
Degrading  nobles  and  oontrolling  kings ; 


Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throatti 
And  asK  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  raiL 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  streiurn  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  pow; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seiia. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — ^the  train  of  stele 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate: 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eje. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  flj; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitterinc  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppiwwd. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  NfniN^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wohwy's  end  be  Omim! 
Or  liv'flt  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  Jutttice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  t 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  wei^tt 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin^  knift^ 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life! 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hjdl^ 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied ! 
What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine^ 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  !      ♦      • 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazettes  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirled. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warn, 
Till  lame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgaged  states  their  gran&ires  wreaths  ngai^ 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreatlu  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  cohtsj 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pridi^ 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frsjne  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain^ 
Unoonquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  chaimi  in  tain ; 
'  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guuds  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  firoet ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  ddaj; 
Hide,  blushing  gloiy,  hide  Pultowa'a  day : 
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mquiihal  hero  IckTct  bis  broken  buida, 
ham  Ui  miHerid  in  diatiuiC  liuidi; 
mned  •  necdj  BUpplicuit  to  w&it, 

I  Iftdiea  iulcrpoM,  uid  tlaieii  debate. 

id  not  chwioe  at  lengtti  her  error  mend  1 
n  (ubTerted  empire  mark  liil  end ! 
T>I  moDKTcIu  giie  the  fatal  wound, 
itile  milUoiM  prest  bim  to  the  gntuodt 

II  was  destined  lo  >  bftrren  Blraad, 
J  foitieaa,  uid  s  duhiouB  hand  ; 

i  the  nune,  at  nbicb  the  world  grew  pale, 
Dt  K  monl,  or  ulom  t,  ule.* 
times  their  icenes  of  pompon*  *oe*  afford, 
Penia'i  tjiant,  to  BavariA's  laid. 
•  bcKtilitj  and  barbarous  pride, 
half  mankind  embattled  at  his  lide, 
XenM  mae  ta  aeize  the  certain  prej, 
larra  eibauMed  regiona  in  bii  waf ; 
Jaot  flatterr  countH  his  mjriada  o'er, 
nui(«d  QiTTiada  •oothc  his  pride  no  raore; 
praiie  U  tried  till  modncu  dirt  the  mind, 
BT«  he  laihea,  and  enchains  the  wind ; 
powEn  ue  claimed,  new  power:  an  itill 
bestowed. 


ui&f  Qteekt  deride  the  martial  ■&□*, 
e*p  their  iTillejs  with  the  gaudi  foe  ; 
isulled  Bea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gainf, 
;le  skiff  to  speed  bin  flight  rcitialn.i ; 
icumbeted  oar  icaree  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
;h  pnqile  billows  and  a  Hosting  host.       *     ■ 
irjce  my  life  with  multiluJe  of  dap, 
,1th,  and  aickncu,  thus  the  suppliant  praji ; 
from  himself  hiB  Ftate.  and  shuns  to  know, 
ife  protrarted,  is  protracted  wo. 

tiuti  op  all  tbe  passages  of  jaj  : 

D  tbeir  gitli  the  bounteous  Beasons  poar, 

nil  autumnal,  and  the  Temal  flowor  ; 

liitleu  eje«  the  dotard  views  tbe  store, 

ITS  and  wonders  that  they  pleiM  no  more; 

lall  the  tasteleM  mcaU,  and  jo/leu  winB*, 

liar;  icith  ligbs  her  sUre  resigns. 

tdi,  je  minstrehi,  try  the  soothing  strain, 

t  tha  loneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 

indi,  alas !  would  touch  the  iinperrioni  ear, 

h  dancriiig  mDuntaina  witnessed  Orpheus  near ; 


laa  tynm  is  awake  nal  Uh,  *hl 
■4  an  hnmia  aflkln,  wai  Im^i  w  an  end.  not  b; 
,  Bar  Bnia,  nor  darts,  bat  by  Hut  ndiMV  of  Caiuur, 
•ofv  of  Uw  blood  that  had  bm  sbsd-a  rlBj.'  Oo, 
B 1  hnnr  over  the  Bvage  Alps,  la  ptsaia  tlie  •abool- 


Nor  lute  nor  lyre  hit  feeble  powers  attend. 

But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  hiP  tongue, 
Perrcrsely  Rrare,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  letnroing  tale,  and  lingering  jest, 
Perplei  the  fawning  niece,  and  pampered  gneiit. 
Wbile  growing  hopea   acaree  awe   Che  gatharing 

And  BCarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  gucsta  still  hint  the  la«t  ofTence, 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  boii'b  eiperue. 
Improve  hia  heady  rage  with  treicheroua  skill. 
And  mould  his  pasiions  till  they  make  bis  will. 

Unnumbered  maladies  hia  joints  invade, 
Lay  sicgo  to  life,  aud  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  uneitinguiehed  avarice  atill  remains. 
And  dreaded  lones  aggravBlc  hie  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  Bniious  heart  and  crip] ' 
Hia  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgagea  of  la 
Or  views  hia  coffers  with  auapicious  ejes. 
Unlocks  hia  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  die& 

But  grant  the  tirf  uei  of  a  temperate  prime, 
Blesa  with  an  axe  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime; 
An  age  that  mella  with  unperceived  decay. 
And  glides  in  modeat  innocence  away; 
Whoso  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conncience  cheen; 
The  general  favourite  us  the  general  friend  ; 
Sucb  age  there  ia,  and  Rho  fhall  niah  its  end  I 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  roisfurluno  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  Hnggitig  winga ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  tetuma, 
A  aister  sicken*,  or  a  daugfitcr  niouma. 
Now  kindred  merit  filla  the  aablc  bier, 
Now  lacerated  friendi'hip  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  viewa  engage. 
Superfluous  lajfs  tbe  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  nature  aigne  tbe  tnat  release. 
And  bids  alflictcd  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  arc  whom  hours  like  these  awai^ 
Who  set  unclouded  in  Cbc  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  tbe  search  descend, 
Bj  Solon  cautioned  to  regnrd  bis  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  suqirise. 
Fears  of  the  bimve,  and  follies  of  the  wisci 
From  Marlb'rough's  eycH  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  eipires  a  driveller  and  a  show.        *       * 

Where,  tboD,  eball    hope   and  fear  their  object! 
find! 
Must  dull  auspense  corrupt  the  atagnaiit  miodi 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  tbe  torrent  of  hia  fatel 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wi'hea  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  ihe  akiea  t 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  not  derm  religion  njo, 
Still  raise  for  good  tbe  supplicating  voice. 

Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discent  afar 

The  secret  anibusb  of  a  specious  prayer. 

Implore  hia  aid,  in  his  decisions  cent. 

Secure  whate'cr  be  given,  he  gives  the  best 

Yet  when  the  aenae  of  sacred  presence  firea. 

And  strong  devotion  to  tbe  skiea  aspires, 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned  ; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

For  patience,  soTcreign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  iaith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  aignal  of  retreat : 

Tbne  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 

ThcH  eooda  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain  | 
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Prologue  spoken  by  Mr  Garrids,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  in  Drury  Laney  in  1747. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose  ; 
Each  change  of  roauy-coloured  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
ExiHtenoe  saw  him  Bpum  her  l^ounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed, 
And  unresiHted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  iuKtructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  who  duntt  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson *s  art,  or  Shakspeare*s  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong. 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed. 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Philosophy  remained,  though  nature  fled. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  folly  hailed  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage ! 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D*Urfeys,  yet  remain  m  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  eflfects  of  chance !) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah!  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  lire. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
Tc  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  wo, 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

On  the  Death  of  Dr  Robert  Levett— 119/2. 

Condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  jetr, 

See  Levett  to  the  |[rave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  smcere, 

Of  every  fnendleas  name  the  friend* 


Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  letterad  arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined.  « 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan^ 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

*      No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride  ; 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  ev^ry  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  roundy 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  leflb  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bridbl| 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nij^ 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  tiie 
'  skiey  influences'  of  imagination  than  that  exqointe 
but  ill-fated  bard,  Collins.  His  works  are  imboed 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste ;  and 
though,  like  the  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  arc  rich  in  viyid  imagery 
and  beautiful  description.  His  history  is  brief  birt 
painful.  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able  tradesman,  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  where  he 
was  born  on  Christmas  day,  1720.  In  his  *Ode  to 
Pity,'  the  poet  alludes  to  his  *  native  plains,'  wbicb 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Down  hills,  and  to  tfat 
small  river  Anin,  one  of  the  streams  of  Snasez,  Mir 
which  Otway,  also,  was  bom. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  llissus'  distant  side! 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  I 
Wild  Arun,  too,  has  heard  thy  strains^ 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  pluns 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learned  education,  in  whidi  be 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  mide. 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  Foment  hi 
Flanders.  While  at  Magdalen  college,  Ozfcnrd,  be 
published  his  Oriental  Eclogues^  which,  to  the  dis- 
g^race  of  the  university  and  the  literaiy  pubtU:,  were 
wholly  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
some  repidse  or  indignity  at  the  uniYersity,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London,  fhU 
of  high  hopes  and  magnificent  schemes.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  application.  Two  years  afterwards,  hi 
1746,  he  published  his  Odes,  which  were  purchased 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sunk  under  the  disappointmenti 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambitioOi 
melted  away  under  this  baneM  and  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  strong  his  Ijn 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  Thomson  dii^  in  1747 1 
Collins  seems  to  have  known  and  l^^red  him,  and  ll 
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I  bononnd  hi*  memory  with  «n  Ode,  whii-h  ii  cct- 
Uint;  oiie  of  the  finpit  elefttnc  pnxluctinni  in  the 
luif^uage.  Anions  Ms  friends  «»  also  Home,  the 
anthor  of  '  Donfiliu.'  to  whom  he  (uldressGil  an 
Odr,  ir)iich  WSJ  iboad  unfinished  after  his  denth, 
m  the  Sapmtilltnu  of  At  HighlaxdM.  }Io  lored  to 
dvell  on  these  dim  and  vUiiiDaiy  objects,  and  tho 
compliment  he  pays  to  TuM.  may  be  applied 
equal] J  to  himfelf— 

I'reTailing  poet,  whcwe  undoubting  mind 
Beliered  tlie  magic  vonden  which  he  auog. 
At  this  period,  Collins  Menu  to  hare  contemplated 
■  joomey  to  Scotland — 

The  time  ihall  corns  when  I  perhaps  maj  tread 
Your  lowly  glcnii  o'erhuog  with  ■preading  bioom ; 
Or  o'er  jour  itretching  heathB  hj  Fancy  led ; 
Or  o'er  rout  moautaimi  cirep  in  awful  eloom  I 
TIieD  will  I  dreu  once  more  the  faded  Bower, 
Where  JonMn  ut  in  DruDimond'i  duiic  shade ; 
Or  crop  from  Teriotdale  each  lyric  flower, 
I'       And  roouni  on  Yarrow's  banka  where  Willy's  laid. 
In  the  midst  of  the  poet's  difficulties  and  distresxef, 
his  uncle  died  and  left  him  £8000 ;  '  a  sum,'  says 
I     Johnson,  '  which  Ci'llini  ratiid  scarcely  think  ox- 

Ihauslible,  and  viiich  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.' 
He  repaid  Millar  the  bookseller  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  publication  of  his  '  Odes ;'  and  buying  op  the 
reniainmg  copies,  committed  tlicm  all  to  the  flames. 
I    He  became  still  more  irreKular  in  his  habita,  and 
'   sank  into  a  stale  of  nerrous  imbecility.    All  hope 
I    and  exertion  had  Sed.    Johnson  met  him  one  day, 
I    tarrying  with  bim  at  he  travelled  an  English  Tcitit- 
nent.    *  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  '  but  it 
{    Is  the  best'    In  his  tatler  d^ys  he  was  tended  by 
'    his  lister  in  Chicheiter;  bttt  it  was  necessary  at  one 
time  to  conflne  him  in  a  lunatic  uylnm.    He  uae<l, 
when  at  liberty,  to  wander  dny  and  night  among 
the  aisle*  and  cloisters  of  Chichester  cathedral,  oc- 
ownpanying  the  mosic  with  loud  aoba  and  moana 
Death  at  length  came  to  his  relief,  and  in  17SG— al 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  ten  years  after  the  piibli- 
atiai  of  his  immortal  works  —  his  trouhled  an{1 
Btdancholy  career  was  terminated :  It  afTords  one 
«f  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
ymtta  and  genlos.  linked  to  personal  hnmiliation 
aod  calamity,  that  throws  its  lighta  and  shades 


Collins,  in  the  courteof  one  generation,  without  any 
iidventitious  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  were 
ncknowledgcd  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
tnngusgc.     '  tiilently  and  imperceptibly  tiiej  had 
risen  by  their  own  buoyaiicy,  and  their  power  vai 
felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  feel- 
■--'    This  populiirity  seems  still  fo  be  on  the  in- 
^  though  the  want  of  human  interest  and  of 
I  in  ColUns's  poetry  prevent  ila  being  generally 
read.     The  'Kclogues'  nre  free  from  the  occasional 
obscurity  and  remoteness  of  coDcejitiun  that  in  part 
pervade  the  '  Odo»,'  and  tlipy  chnrm  by  their  figu- 
rative langungc  and  desiTiptliins.  the  aim[ilicity  and 
beauty  of  their  dialogues  and  sentiments,  and  thdr 
musical  versification.    The  desert  scene  in  Hassan, 
the  Cnmcl  Driver,  is  a  finished  picture— impressive 
ven  appalling  in  its  reality.    The  Oile  on  the 
Passions,  and  that  on  Evening,  are  the  finest  of 
his  lyrical  works.     The  former  is  a  magnificent 
gallery  of  allegorical  paintings  i  and  the  poetical 
diction  is  eqaally  ricl!  with  the  cmiccption.    No 
poet  hat  made  more  use  of  metaphors  and  personi- 
fication.   He  has  individualised  even  mctaphyilcal 
pursuits,  which  he  terms  '  the  shadowy  tribes  of 
^lind.'    Pity  is  pres  ntcd  with  'eyes  of  dewy  light' 
felicitous  epithet ;  anil  Danger  is  ilescribed  with 
the  boldness  and  distinctness  of  neulpturo— 
Dan^r,  whoso  limbs  of  plant  mould 
What  mortal  «yG  can  Gied  behold  ( 
Who  stalks  !iii<  round,  a  hideous  fonn, 
Ilowlini;  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 
Or  throws  liim  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  Muio  loose  hanging  rock  to  aloep. 

Edtigw  Il.-^Uamm;  or  the  Camtl  Dnvtr. 
BnmB-The  DsKTt.    Tlmo-Mli^lv- 


undle.'a  waste. 

with  his 

cam-^lapast; 
ack  ho  bore, 

onhiH 

nd  his  light  «rir 

daacanty  atorej 

o  euard  hia  shade 

d  face  from  acurebiiig  sand. 

rhe  s.tttry  auu  had 

fiainod 

the  middle  sky. 

nd  not  a 


I  nijh ; 


The  beuts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursue. 
Shrill  roared  the  winds,  Bn<l  drearv  was  the  vitwl 
With  desperate  soirow  wild,  the  alTTightcd  man 
Thrice  si^ed,  thrice  struck  hia  breast,  and  thuabesaa 
'  Sad  waa  the  hour,  and  lucklesa  wns  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiiai'  walls  1  bent  my  way  !* 

Ah  1  little  thought  1  of  tbo  blastin;;  wind, 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find  ! 
Bethink  thee,  llawan  '.  where  ihall  thirst  assuage. 
When  faila  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rsgcl 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  prerinus  load  re-igii, 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  slmlt  be  thine! 

Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  aharel 
Hen,  where  no  r|>rings  In  munnura  break  away. 

In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delight  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blessed  or  rerdaiit  valea  bestoir , 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found, 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  eter  howl  around, 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  wm  the  day. 
When  first  from  Sehinu'  walla  1  bent  my  way !' 
Cursed  be  Che  gold  and  ajlver  which  persuad* 
Weak  men  (n  follow  far  fatiguing  trodcl 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store. 
And  life  IS  dearer  than  the  golden  ore ; 
Yet  money  tempta  us  o'er  the  desert  brown. 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

'    Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  as*  { 

'  And  an  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  t 
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Ah !  why  woa  ruin  ho  attractire  made. 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed ! 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasare'M  son^f 
Or  wherefore  think  the  floweiy  mountain's  side, 
'flie  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride; 
Why  til  ink  we  these  lens  pleasing  to  behold 
Taan  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold! 
*Sa4  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I* 

O  cease,  my  fearn !     All  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  wo^ 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Ofl  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  ofl,  when  Day*s  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 

*  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way !' 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep, 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  thev,  the  wise  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure  I 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 

*  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz*  walls  I  bent  my  wayl* 

0  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  Zara !  will  be  most  undone. 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid. 
When  fast  she'  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
'  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  vain ! 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth !  like  me.' 
'  0 !  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
0 !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
^  Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tcKars.' 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

Ode  Written  in  the  Year  1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  t 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hallowed  moaldy 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clBjp 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


Ode  to  Evening, 

If  auffht  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haiiod 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  doudj  ikirtiy 

WiUi  brede  ethereal  wore, 

O'fzhang  hii  wavy  bed: 


Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  fiits  by  on  leathern  wing; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  T 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  Tamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  s« 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  delL% 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  ofb  he  woi 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

W^hile  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

• 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves. 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afifrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peaoe^ 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 

Ode  on  the  Pcuaions. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid!  was  jwaig. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  heta  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  ma^c  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  romid. 
They  snatchea  her  instruments  of  sotuid  ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Ancer  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnmgs  owned  his  secret  stings  ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  homed  hand  the  stiinflb 
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With  woful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
Twas  sad  bj  fits,  bj  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope  1  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure ! 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  loyely  scenes  at  distance  haiL 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsiye  yoice  was  heard  at  erery  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waTod  her  golden 
hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

Rerenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo ; 

And  erer  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimc8,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  Toice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed, 
And  now  it  courted  Lore,  now  raring  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  peusiye  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole: 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 

Round  a  holy  calm  difiiising, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone, 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  bow  acroes  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyn  and  sylran  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  Tiny  crown  adrancing. 
First  to  the  liyely  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
Bat  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  Tiol, 
Wko0e  tweet  entrancing  roiee  he  lot^  the  best. 

They  would  hare  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
Tbey  saw,  in  Tempo's  Tafo,  her  native  maids, 

AoDddst  the  feftal  loanding  shades, 

To  loiiM  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flyini;  fingers  kissed  the  itrings, 
I^ore  framed  with  Mirtti,  a  gay  fiuitastic  round, 
Loose  wen  her  tfesset  wen,  her  sone  imboiind  • 

And  be,  amidjil  his  ttolic  play, 
At  If  be  wQold  the  ehanning  air  lepaj, 
Skook  tfcoBwwd  odoBfi  from  hia  dewy  wingB. 


Oh  Music !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  ud, 
Why,  goddess  I  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside! 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learn  an  all-comraanding  power ; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared^ 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art ! 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page  ; 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Ilaid  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggud  age  ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh !  bid  your  vain  endeavours 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

Ode  to  Libarty. 

STROPHE. 

Wlio  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life, 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  nue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  I 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blessed. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  wisdom 'a  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  peal  a  deed  renowned  I) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing. 
It  leaped  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted  wound! 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  feeling:  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ean. 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no  ;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face, 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace. 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fiiigmenti 
broke. 

EPODE. 

Yet,  even  where'er  the  least  appeared. 
The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered ; 
Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form  ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  poured  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 
(Oh,  who  could  fear  it  ?)  quenched  her  flame. 
And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  oli?e  shade  I 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings ; 
To  him,  who,  decked  with  ^rlv  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  bride : 
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Hail  port  of  gloiy,  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Ne*er  let  me  diange  this  Ljdian  measure ; 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate. 
To  aad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  I  more  pleased  thy  haunts  I  seek^ 
On  wild  Helyetia's  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  the  faTOured  of  thj  choice^ 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  yoice, 
Forth  from  his  ejry  roused  m  dread. 
The  rarening  eagle  northward  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowed  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thj  stork  is  dear: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused  I 
The  ma^c  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  aridl. 
Hail,  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  hail ! 

AlfTISTBOPHE. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought  I 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  stoiy, 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adyerse  strand. 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoaiy, 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding ; 

Till  idl  the  banded  west  at  once  'gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  self  confounding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 

This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn, 

In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 

And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  eyeiy  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main. 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  bestowed 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  Mie  owed, 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode ! 

SECOND  EPODB. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoaiy  pile, 
'Midst  the  ereen  naval  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  m  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  I 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Thoufh  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  roUs,  to  find  its  plaod ; 
Whether  the  fiery-treued  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'ertumed  the  fane. 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Tet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  ouse, 
Beyond  you  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blessed, 
Or  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  dressed. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  stoiy. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numben  toldt 


How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  t 
Even  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  I 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  though  the  mixed  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whatever  heaven's  purer  mould  containi, 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage^ 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  eveiy  aga. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band, 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep  : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
0  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west  I 

Dirpe  in  Cymbeline. 

Sung  by  GviDKRiUB  and  AnviitAoirB  over  FrDBbB, 

to  be  dead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grasey  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grova, 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  eveninc  houn 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 

With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers^ 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid* 

WTien  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Thornton^ 

The  scene  of  the  following  Btanaw  la  lupposed  to  Us  on  i 
Thamea,  near  Richmond. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grate  ! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reedi 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laiu. 
That  he,  whoso  heart  in  sorrow  bleedi^ 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  iluidcw 
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nuin  oft  ahull  bitunt  the  ahorc, 
Th«nie«  in  »umnitr  wroxtha  ia  dmt : 
sunpcnd  the  duhing  oar, 
hii  gentle  fipirit  reat  1 

u  Ea»  and  hralth  retire 
my  lawn,  or  fure»t  deep, 
111  ihill  ricH  Ton  xbitening  apire, 
aid  ths  Tsricd  liuiiL-<op?  Hc«p. 
I,  who  oirn'iit  tliot  earthlv  bed, 
4ukt  wUl  enrj  dirge  avail  t 
which  lore  and  pity  shed, 
nouTD  beneath  the  glidinj;  nail ! 
I  there  one,  nli«iO  becdlen  eye 
Korn  Chy  pule  shrine  gliiuiucriDg  neax  > 
m,  nreet  bard,  may  fancy  diej 
ny  detert  the  blooming  year. 
1,  lorn  tlreAia,  nhora  sullen  tide 
JgB-CTowTied  sistcn  now  attend, 
rt  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
e  cold  turf  liide«  the  buried  friend  I 
,  the  fairy  Tollcyii  fade, 
light  bu  veiled  the  soleniu  rlew  t 
e  again,  dear  parted  shude, 
nature's  child,  igaio  adieu  1 
ial  meads.  uaigneJ  to  bles.i 
ife,  shkU  I110UI1I  thy  early  doom  I 
ndK  and  shepherd  prli  ih&ll  dreEA 
simple  huids  thy  nirul  tomb. 


.i|  Shenstome  added  >Dinc  jileniing 
elegiac  ttraini  to  our  nstionol  poetry,  but 
i.  09  Johnson  jiully  remarks,  ■  comprthen- 

Tiriety.'  Though  highly  amhitiouii  of 
une,  he  devotedalarge  portion  of  his  lime, 
ndered  most  of  hia  tneiina.  in  land»?npe- 
;  and  ornamental  Bgrioulturc.  He  reared 
3  him  a  sort  of  ruml  parniiise.  expending 
■al  taite  and  fsQey  in  the  disposition  and 
oientofliia  gniundB.till  nt  length  pecuniary 
f  and  distress  drew  a  cloud  over  tliD  fiu: 
and  darkened  the  latter  dnys  of  the  poct'i 
ft.  who  cntertaineil  a  mortal  aversion  ti 
rton,  might  have  included  the  unhappy 
•   among  the  fanciful   inhabitant*   of  his 

The  estate  which  he  laboured  to  adorn 
Btal  gmnnd.  At  Leaaowi:*,  in  (lie  parish 
Owen,  Shropshire,  the  poet  vox  born  in 
r  1714.  He  woa  taught  to  read  at  what 
.  K  dome  school,  and  his  venerable  prccep- 
been  immortiilised  by  hia  poem  of  the 
Eksi.  At  the  proper  age  ha  was  sent  to 
3  college,  Oxford,  irhcre  he  remained  four 
a  ITiS,  by  the  death  of  bis  parenla  and  u 
bti,  the  paternal  estate  fell  to  his  own  cor 
igemeot,  tuid  be  began  from  this  time,  a 
duiracteriaticslly  dcscribei  it,  '  to  point  hi 
,  to  diTsrdty  his  surface,  to  entangle  his 
id  to  wind  his  watera  ;  which  he  did  with 
imeat  and  fan^,  ai  made  hia  Utile  domaja 

of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the 
pUos  to  be  Tiidted  by  travellen  and  copied 


by  designers.'    Descriptions  of  the  Liasowi's  have  ] 

written  by  Dodsley  nnd  GohUuiith.     Tlie  pro-  ; 

petty  wHi  altogether  not  worth  niore  than  ^3<J0  i:er  ; 

m,  and  Shenslone  had  devoted  ao  much  of  liik  ; 


menni  to  external  embellishment,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  live  In  a  dilapidated  house,  not  fit,  as  ha    j 
Hcknowledgea,  to  receive  'polite  friends."    An  nnfor- 
tanate  attachment  to  a  younft  lady,  and  disappointed    | 
ambition — for  he  aimed  at  political  as  well  as  poetical    ' 
celebrity — conspired,  with  his  passion  fi>r  gardening 
and  improvement,  to  Si  him  in  his  solitary  situation.    | 
He  became  querulous  and  dejected,  pined  at  the  nn-    | 
equal  gins  of  fortune,  and  even  cuut4;mplatcd  with    ] 
a  gloomy  joy  the  complaint  of  Swift,  that  ho  would    ; 
be  '  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poiaoned  rat  in  K    ' 
hole.'    Yet  Sbcnstooe  was  essentially  kind  and  bene- 
volent, and  he  mnat  at  timei  have  experienced  ex-    . 
quisile  plcaiuTO  in  hia  romantic  retreat,  in  which 
every  year  would  give   fresh  beauty,  and  develop 
more  distinctly  the  creations  of  his  taste  and  htbour.    i 
'  The  works  of  a  person  that  builds."  he  aays, '  begin    ' 
immediately  to  decay,  while  those  of  him  who  planli    | 
begin  directly  to  improve."    This  advantage  he  pot- 
sessed,  with  the  additional  charm  of  a  love  of  litera-    . 
ture;  bat  Shenatone  sighed  for  more  than  inward 
peace  and  satiafaction.    He  built  hia  happiness  oa 
the  applause  of  others,  and  died  in  solitude  a  votary 
of  the  world.    His  death  took  place  at  tlie  Leasowes, 
February  11,  1J63. 

The  works  of  Shenatone  were  collected  and  pub* 
liahed  after  hia  death  by  hia  fHend  Dodsley,  in  tW« 
volumes.  Tliu  Aral  contains  liis  poema,  the  second 
his  prose  esssya.  and  the  third  his  letters  and  other 
pieces.  Gray  rernarka  of  his  correspondence,  tliat 
it  is  '  about  nothing  else  but  the  Leaaowcs.  and  his 
writings  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergyman 
who  wrote  veraea  tixi.'  The  essays  are  Bood,  dia- 
playing  an  ease  and  grace  of  style  united  to  jndg< 
mantuiddiicriiuinutiDn.  They  hare  Dot  the  mellow 
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ripeness  of  thoaglit  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essayl, 
Int  they  resemlifc  them  more  cloiely  thim  any  others 
■we  posseiB.  In  poetry,  Shenalone  tried  different 
B^les ;  his  eli'Kies  barely  reach  mediocrity ;  his 
ICTitica.  or  pipt^ea  of  hnmour,  are  dull  and  spirit- 
less. His  liiijhest  cSbn  is  the  '  Schoolmistress,'  a 
deicriptiTQ  sketch  in  imitattoD  of  Spenser,  so  de- 
lightfully qnaint  and  ludicrous,  yet  true  to  nature, 
that  it  has  all  the  force  and  Tividness  of  a  painting 
by  Teniers  or  Wilkie.  His  Pasloral  Ballad,  in  four 
parti,  is  also  the  flnest  English  poem  of  that  or- 
der. Tlie  pastorals  of  Spenser  do  not  aim  at  lyrical 
Bimplicily,  and  no  modern  poet  has  approached 
Bhenitone  in  the  simple  lendernesa  and  pathos  of 
pastoral  song.  Mr  Campbell  seems  to  regret  the 
effected  Anndianisin  of  these  pieee^  which  nn- 
donbtcdly  present  an  incongruous  niixtore  of  pas- 
toral life  and  modem  manners.  But,  whether  from 
early  associations  (for  almost  every  person  has  read 
Shenstone's  ballad  in  youth),  or  Irom  the  romantic 
simplicity,  the  true  touches  of  nature  and  feeling, 
And  the  easy  veraiflcation  of  llie  stanzas,  they  are 
slvays  read  and  remembered  with  delight.  We 
most  surrender  up  Uio  jndpinent  to  the  imagination 
in  perusing  them,  wtdl  knowing  that  no  naiSi  Cary- 
dons  or  I'hylisscs  are  ta  he  found ;  hut  this  is  a  sa- 
crifice which  the  Faery  Queen  equally  demands,  and 
which  few  readers  of  poetry  are  slow  to  grant. 
Johnson  quotes  the  following  Ttrses  of  the  first  part, 
•nth  the  striking  enloginm,  that,  if  any  mind  denies 
its  sympathy  to  them,  it  has  do  acquaintance  with 
toTB  or  nature  : — 

every  hour  that  went  by, 
_     id  all  that  bail  pleased  mc  before ; 
But  now  they  arc  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  1  gricra  that  1  prised  them  no  mote. 
Whon  forced  the  fair  nyraph  to  forego. 

What  anguinh  1  felt  in  mv  heart ! 
Yet  I  thau>:bt  (but  it  inigbt'riol  be  so) 
Twai  with  pain  that  she  saw  lae  depart. 

She  gaied  as  I  plowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  sho  bade  me  adieu, 

1  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

We  subjoin  the  beat  part  of  the  '  Schoolmistress ;' 

bnt  one  other  stanza  is  wortliy  of  notice,  not  only 
(he  its  intrinsic  excullenec,  hut  fur  its  liarinp  pro- 
bably suggested  to  Gray  the  fine  ri:Qectiuu  in  his 
elegy— 


Tht  Sckaotmii. 


'  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  hero  may  rest,'  kc, 
I  Mr  D'leraeli  has  pointed  out  this  resemblance  in 
I  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  and  it  appears  well- 
I  founded.  'Jlic  palm  of  merit,  as  well  as  original)^, 
'  Mums  to  rust  with  Shenstonc ;  for  it  is  more  natural 
I  and  just  to  predict  the  existence  of  undeveloped 
'  powers  and  great  eminence  in  the  liumble  child  at 
achool,  than  to  conceive  they  had  slumbered  through 
llffe  in  the  peasant  in  the  graye.  Yet  the  conception 
'  of  Gray  has  a  sweet  and  touching  patlios.  that 
'  links  into  the  heart  and  memory*.  Siicnslone's  is  a 
I    fcUows:— 

I    Tet,  mined  with  skill,  what  dazzling  Iruits  appearl 
EfCn  niiw  saEneiouA  firesight  pniiit^  to  sbow 

I    A  little  bench  of  bwdless  bishops  here, 

'.    And  there  a  chandcllor  in  embryo, 

I    Orbatd  sublime,  if  bard  may  e  er  b«  so, 

I    As  MiJtoti,  Shakspeare—names  that  ne'er  shall  die  1 
Tbough  now  he  cnii\'l  aloii^'  t)ie  ground  so  law, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  tliould  soar  on  high, 
^Viihetb,  poor  sCarreling  elf  1  his  paper  kite  may  fly.  [ 


Ah  me  I  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
Whiio  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adom 
Such  deeds  alone  m  priile  and  pomp  disguisa; 
Deed.'  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise  i 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  EOddess!  let  me  try  , 

To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies;  , 

Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy,  , 

Msl  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  ol»curity.  , 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire,  ; 

Kmbowered  in  trwtt,  and  hardly  known  to  fame,  , 

There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire,  ! 

A  matron  old,  whom  wo  sehoalruistreM  name ;  ' 

Who  boaKU  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tarns :  ' 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent,  i 

Awed  hy  the  power  of  Ibis  relentless  dauie;  ; 
And  oftiimet,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

'or  unkempt  hair,  or  task  uucvuned,  are  smvlysbeat.  | 


And  all  in  night  doth  rise  a  (jirehen  free^ 
^\'bich  learning  new  her  little  dome  did  stows; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  BO  wids  its  vraving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vawnls  mickle  wo  ; 
For  not  a.  wind  might  cur!  (he  leaves  that  H-w, 
But  tbcir  limbs  shuddered,  and  (hrirpuUe best  lour. 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  honor  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  Iheip  gambols  do  diBplay ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  ii  Hcen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stiaj;        ' 
Fager,  jierdiH,  to  bask  in  sunny  day !  | 

The  noises  intenniied,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray  ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  prDfonbd, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  arouni 

Her  cap,  for  whiter  than  the  driven  snow,  i 

Emblem  right  niect  of  decency  docs  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  aj  blue,  J  trow, 
Asia  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  Geld; 
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And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fiixy  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkindL 

A  russet  stole  was  o*er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  ht-r  own  ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair! 
Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
I  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  car ; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip,  n*aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 
,     Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear ; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behoye, 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  reyere ; 
For  neyer  title  yet  so  mean  could  prorc, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  loyc. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  eyer  and  anon,  imi>elled  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  fayoor  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 
And,  if  n^lect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
'  What  iin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
found. 

HeriM,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  niden  sipped  the  silvery  dew ; 
Where  no  rain  flower  discloeed  a  gaudy  streak, 
Bat  bertw  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-proyoking  thyme, 
Fhah  balm,  and  marigold  of  cheerful  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  neyer  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Hero  ofi  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-scat : 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  rejieat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  focmen  did  a  song  entreat. 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  everv  string, 
U|diung  their  usele«  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to 
ring. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  parsed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  blecKi, 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  rimple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum : 
Ah  I  dearest  Lord,  foiefend  thilk  &jb  should  e'er  re- 
turn. 

In  elbow-chair  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  iharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
Id  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  li^e  is  placed) 
The  matron  sat ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  oonrtien'  pride !) 
Redressed  affrontsr-for  vile  aflrontt  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
BiA  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betida. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temijcr  to  descry. 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  Hubiniss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  coj»j)cr-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  prai.^; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  t^^vif*,  >hii  'frays : 
Even  absent,  she  the  reii».H  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  Rways ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  [irauks  behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  ta^ks  repair, 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are. 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  hij^h  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween ! 

Ah  !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream,*  , 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop  ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  wnitest  ermilin. 

0  ruthful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscme, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see. 
All  playful  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  hari^h  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ; 
(Ah  !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow. 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  wo. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  hiti  piteous  plight  may  trace  I 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  fonn  uncouth  of  his  disguised  fiice — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  ! 
WTien  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
proclaim. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  imploie ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  I  eiyoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowos ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid^ 
Oh  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  boon 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  boweti. 
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Oh  ram  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weeus  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  yarious  bent  appear  I 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  saTouiy  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-coyerad  o'er, 
QaUing  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen, 
And  goosebrie  clad  in  liyery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  loyely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear, 
Fine  pear !  as  loyely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween ; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there,    . 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  loye,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied. 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round, 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penuiy  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inyentiye  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's   praises 
knovm. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  with  yenial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Seyem's  amoient  waye, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried, 
Her  daughters  loyely,  and  her  striplings  braye  : 
Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  graye 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  ^ates  display ! 
A  motiye  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gaye, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  PaHorai  BaUad,  in  Four  Poitf— 1743. 
<  Arbosta  hnmilesque  myrkMai'— Yi  ao. 

I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 

Whose  flocks  neyer  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray. 

Oh  I  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ; 

I  haye  lefl  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  haye  stroye 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  loye. 

And  to  leaye  her  we  loye  and  admire. 
Ah !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  eyening  repel ; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlom — 

I  haye  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  youchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  neyer  once  dreamt  of  my  yine ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  TOized  eyenr  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
Bat  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieye  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

*  BhnwBbuy  Oskfls. 


But  why  do  I  languish  in  yain  t 

Why  wander  thus  pensiyely  here! 
Oh  1  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear! 
They  tell  me,  my  fayourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  yalley,  is  flovm ; 
Alan!  where  with  her  I  haye  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair\iymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so— 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  joumies  all  day 

To  viiiit  some  far  distant  shrine^ 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  remoyed  from  the  fair, 

Where  my  yows,  my  devotion,  I  owe; 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace,  whereyer  I  go. 

II.  HOPE. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  beei. 

Whose  murmur  inyites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  oyer  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss, 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around.  ^ 

Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear ; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  1 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  groT) 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flowl 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves. 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear. 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed.    ^ 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young |  \ 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tendemess  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold    A 
How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove ; 

That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 
And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  LoTe. 
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Bat  licr  word«  fodi  a  pleisare  oohtcj. 

So  mudi  I  her  aoocnts  adore, 
Lei  her  speak,  and  whaterer  she  lay, 

Meihi^u  I  should  lore  her  the  more. 

Can  a  hosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmored,  when  her  Corjdon  sighs  t 
Will  a  njmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  t 
I>ear  r^ons  of  silence  and  shade! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  1 
Where  I  could  hare  pleasingly  strayed, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray ! 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers! 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  eeutle  as  ours ! 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

III.  SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove! 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  T 
Ere  I  uiow  you  the  charms  of  my  love : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave, 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free. 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown. 
But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favour  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
0  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  his  pipe— oh  mpr  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 

Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 

Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  imfold 
'How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
Row  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  channer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.* 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
IWn  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feet. 
'  0  Phyllis,  he  whispers,  more  fidr^ 

Moie  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower  1 
Wha*  are  innks  in  a  mom,  to  compare! 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower! 

Thm  the  lily  no  longer  is  white, 

Then  tiie  rose  is  deprived  of  its  Uocniy 
Then  the  Tioleto  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodlnnes  give  np  thmr  perAuM.' 
TkoM  glide  the  soft  mimbers  along^ 

And  be  ftadee  no  shepherd  his  pear; 
Tel  I  nefw  ilMiiild  envy  the  ioog^ 

Wm  not  PlqrUit  to  bnd  it  an  ear. 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  witn  laurels  be  crowned. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart. 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue ; 
Tet  may  she  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DISAPPOINTMERT. 

Te  shepherds,  give  ear  to  my  lay, 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  ray  sheep : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  felly  reprove ; 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  begun ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sou^i 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorned  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  I  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hop©  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ! 
When  1  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain: 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream, 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon*s  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  groTt 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 

How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 
Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 

Song, — Jemmy  Dawmm.* 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh, 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

*  Certain  James  Dftwaon,  the  amiable  and  uDfortanatoi 
Ject  of  thass  ataniaa,  waa  one  of  Uie  eight  oSoers  bslonffaig 
to  the  Manohatter  regiment  of  v<duiiteeni,  in  the  asrvioe  olthe 
young  chevalier,  who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  qnartssed,  on 
Kannlnfton-Common  in  1746. 
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And  thoa,  dear  Kitty,  peerleas  nudd. 

Do  thou  a  penriye  ear  incline ; 
For  thou  canat  weep  at  ererj  wo. 

And  pitj  eyexy  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  DawK>n  was  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  neycr  trM  the  plain  ; 
And  well  he  loyed  one  charming  maid« 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid  she  loyed  him  dear, 
Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 

And  raultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 
And  spotless  was  her  yirgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray  ; 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, 
0  had  he  never  seen  that  day  ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 
And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure, 
Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek. 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  earl 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  cnill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said. 
Oh  IHwRon,  monarch  of  my  heart  1 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves. 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 
And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 

0  George !  without  a  prayer  for  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close. 

The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame  ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  though,  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragged 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree. 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee. 

0  then  her  mouming-coach  was  called. 
The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

She  followed  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  beheHts  of  law ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face. 
Which  she  had  fondly  lorcd  so  long  ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung : 

And  severefl  was  that  beauteous  neck. 
Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

And  mangled  wa^  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 
She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see  ; 

But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust. 
Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee. 

Mydeath,  my  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  I  bore  : 
Accept,  0  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours. 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 


The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  part, 
The  lover's  mournful  hearK  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  nune,  expired. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail. 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 

[  WriUm  at  an  Iwn  at  Hailejf.'] 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom,  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  hij^ier 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign. 
And  every  health  which  I  begin 

Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  : 
Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate, 
I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin ; 

Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate. 
And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter  !  take  my  sordid  ore. 
Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 

It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  storey 
It  buys  mo  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


DAVID  MALLET. 

Datid  Mallet,  author  of  some  beantifbl  ballad 
stanzas,  and  some  florid  unimpassioned  poems  in 
blank  verse,  was  a  successful  but  unprincipled  lite- 
rary adventurer.  He  praised  and  courted  Pope 
while  living,  and,  after  experiencing  his  kindoesi, 
traduced  his  memory  when  dead.  He  earned  a  die- 
graceful  pension  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  a 
brave  naval  officer,  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  arictim 
to  the  clamour  of  faction  ;  and  by  various  other  acte 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  that  self-aggrandisement  was 
his  only  steady  and  ruling  passion.  When  John- 
son, therefore,  states  that  Mallet  was  the  only  Soot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  pays  a  ocMn- 
plimcnt  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  natives  ot 
Scotland.  The  original  name  of  the  poet  was  Mal- 
loch,  which,  after  his  removal  to  London,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  he  clianged  to  Mallet,  as 
more  easily  pronoimced  by  the  English.  His  fiither 
kept  a  small  inn  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  where  David 
was  bom  about  the  year  1700.  He  attended  Aber- 
deen college,  and  was  afterwards  received,  though 
without  salary,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Home 
of  Dreghorn,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a 
similar  situation,  but  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  an- 
num, in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  In 
1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duke's  fhmily, 
and  next  year  his  ballad  of  William  and  Marmtt 
appeared  in  Hill's  periodical,  *  The  Plain  Dealer.^  He 
soon  numbered  among  his  friends  Toung,  Pope,  and 
other  eminent  persons,  to  whom  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions, his  agreeable  manners,  and  literary  taste, 
rendered  his  society  acceptable.  In  1733  he  pnb- 
lished  a  satire  on  Bentley,  inscribed  to  Pope,  en- 
titled Verbal  Criticism^  in  whicli  he  characterises  the 
venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud. 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authws  hied. 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 
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;  was  appointed  under  secretary  to  the  Prince 
lea,  wiUi  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum ;  and,  in 
iction  with  Thomson,  he  produced,  in  1740,  the 
€  of  Alfred,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the 
as  Augusta.  A  fortunate  second  marriage 
ig  is  known  of  his  first)  brought  to  the  poet 
ine  of  £10,000.  The  lady  was  daughter  of 
/arlisle's  steward.  Both  Mallet  and  his  wife 
ted  to  be  deists,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  have 
led  some  of  her  friends  by  commencing  her 
enta  with — 'jSir,  ice  deists*  When  Gibbon 
storian  was  dismissed  from  his  college  at 
I  for  embracing  popery,  he  took  refuge  in 
's  house,  and  was  rather  scandalised,  he  says, 
reclaimed,  by  the  philosophy  of  his  host. 
I  mentions  that  the  rain  and  fantastic  wife  of 
one  day  lamented  to  a  lady  that  her  husband 
i  in  reputation  by  iiis  name  being  so  often 
nded  with  that  of  Smollett ;  the  lady  wittily 
led,  'Madam,  there  is  a  short  remedy;  let 
osband  keep  his  own  name.*  To  gratify  Lord 
broke.  Mallet,  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Patriot 

heaped  abuse  on  the  memory  of  Pope,  and 
broke  rewarded  him  by  bequeathing  to  him 
hole  of  his  works  and  manuscripts.  When 
yemment  became  unpopular  by  the  defeat  at 
»,  he  was  employed  to  defend  them,  and 
the  signature  of  a  Plain  Man,  he  published 
Ireaa  imputing  cowardice  to  the  admiral  of 
St.  He  succeeded :  Byng  was  shot,  and  Mallet 
naioned.  On  the  death  of  the  Ducliess  of  Marl- 
li,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  XIOOO  to 
,  author  of  *  Leonidas,*  and  Mallet,  jointly, 
idition  that  they  should  draw  up  from  the 
papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  Glover,  in- 
t  at  a  stipulation  in  the  will,  that  tlie  memoir 
be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Earl 
sterfield,  and  being  a  high-spirited  man,  de- 

the  whole  on  Mallet,  who  also  received  a 
D  from  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
ate  bis  industry.  He  pretended  to  be  busy 
lie  work,  and  in  the  dedication  to  a  small  col- 

of  his  poems  published  in  1762,  he  stated 
3  hoped  soon  to  present  his  grace  with  some- 
more  solid  in  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of 
irongh.  Mallet  had  received  the  solid  money, 
ired  for  nothing  else.  On  his  death,  it  was 
that  Dot  a  single  line  of  the  memoir  had  been 
1.  In  his  latter  days  tiie  poet  held  the  lucra- 
tuadon  of  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for 
rt  of  London.  He  died  April  21,  1765. 
let  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though 
Ij  saooeaafiil  on  their  representation,  are  now 
'  fiffgotten.  Gibbon  anticipated,  that,  if  ever 
end  should  attain  poetic  fame,  it  would  be 
ed  by  his  poem  oi  Amyntor  and  Theodora, 
he  longest  of  his  poeticfd  works,  is  a  tale  in 
rerae,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  solitary 
of  St  Kilda,  whither  one  of  his  characters, 
aa»  had  fled  to  avoid  the  religious  perse- 
•  under  Chariea  IL  Some  highly-wrought 
jtiooa  of  marine  scenery,  atorms,  and  ahip- 
,  with  a  few  touchea  of  natural  pathoa  and 
on,  OQDstitate  the  chief  charocteriatica  of  the 

The  whole,  however,  even  the  ve^y  namea 
ti  A  locality,  has  an  air  of  improbability  and 
"^gfiyT  Another  work  of  the  aame  kind,  but 
or  in  ezecntioa,  ia  hia  poem  The  Excursion^ 
tk  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Thomaon'a 
ma.'  The  defecta  of  Thomaon'a  style  are 
ly  copied ;  aome  of  hia  epitheta  and  exprea- 
ire  alao  borrowed  s  bat  there  ia  no  appiroach  to 
deeming  graces  and  beaatiea.  Contrary  to 
efns  of  Gibbon,  the  poetic  fame  of  Mallet 
m  hie  faelkdi,  and  ofalofly  on  hia  ^William 


and  Margaret,*  which,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  afforded  high  hopes  of  ultimate  excellence. 
The  simplicity,  here  remarkable,  be  seems  to  have 
thrown  aside  when  he  assumed  the  airs  and  dress  of 
a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  All  critics,  fh>m  Dr 
Percy  downwards,  have  united  in  considering  *  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret*  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  con- 
ceived that  Mallet  had  imitated  an  old  Scottish  tale 
to  be  found  in  Allan  Ramsay's  *  Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany,' beginning. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resembhince  is  striking.  Mallet  confessed  only 
(in  a  note  to  his  ballad)  to  the  following  verse  in 
Fletcher's  *  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  :'— 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleen, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  WilUam's  feet. 

In  the  first  printed  copies  of  Mallet*s  ballad,  the  two 
first  lines  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  above — 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep. 

He  improved  the  rhyme  by  the  change ;  but  beauti- 
ful as  the  idea  is  of  night  and  morniag  meeting,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  more  of 
superstitious  awe  and  affecting  simplicity  in  the  old 
words. 

WiUiam  and  Margaret, 

TwM  at  the  silent  solemn  hour, 

When  night  and  raoming  meet ; 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintiy  cloud  ; 
And  clav-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown  : 

Sach  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear. 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower^ 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime ; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek— 

^e  died  before  her  time. 

Awake !  she  cried,  thy  true  love  calls, 

Come  from  her  midnight  grave : 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain ; 
When  yawning  graves  gire  up  their  dead* 

To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thv  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  I 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  hack  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  t 
MThy  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

X  et  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  t 


;  I 

I 
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How  could  you  say  ny  fiu»  was  fiur. 

And  yet  that  face  ionake ! 
How  could  you  win  my  rirgin  heart. 

Yet  leaye  that  heart  to  break  f 

Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  t 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid! 

Belieye  the  flattering  tale  t 

That  face,  alas  1  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  eyery  charm  is  fled. 

The  hunny  worm  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But  hark  I  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  loye  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  eyexy  limb. 

And  raying  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Blargaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  graye, 

And  word  spake  neyer  more ! 

Edwin  and  Emma, 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  yale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair. 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blash  that  nature  spreads 

Oaye  colour  to  her  cheek ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heayen. 

When  yemal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  loye. 

Each  maiden  with  despair ; 
And  thoagh  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  deyoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught, 

Was  quickly  too  reyealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  with 

That  yirtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliM 

Did  loye  on  both  bestow ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last* 

Where  fortune  prores  a  fet. 


His  sister,  who,  like  enyy  formed, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joyed. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill. 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flamfl^ 

And  s^n  it  long  unmoved ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  lasl 

Had  sternly  disapproyed. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  differing  passions  strove : 
His  heart,  that  dur^t  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintiy  waste. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade. 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul, 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  gloind» 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse^ 

Hung  o'er  his  d^Hng  bed  ; 
And  wearied  Heaven  with  fruitless  rawWf 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

rris  past !  he  cried,  but,  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love  I 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched. 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale. 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh  1  his  sister's  jealous  care^ 

A  cruel  sister  she ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say; 

*  My  Edwin,  live  for  me  I* 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept. 

The  churchyard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  eveiy  bush  his  hovering  shade, 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  pasMd 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her 

Sad  sounding  in  the  ^e ! 

Just  then  she  reached,  with  trembling  ilii^ 

Her  aged  mother's  door : 
He's  gone !  she  cried,  and  I  ihall 

That  angel-face  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side  1 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her 

She  shiyered,  tighed,  and  died. 
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Th»  BiriM  «/  hvenaa 

Th>  imiling  mom.  the  breathing  apring, 
Intile  tbn  ttiurfu' '  ■   '     - 

LoiemeltA  the  ui 

Let  <a.  AiQMdtt,  timely  *««, 
Ijlte  iLeio,  improta  th«  hour  th«t  flies ; 
And.  in  loSi  nptures  naitc  the  duy, 
Amang  Ibe  bXtks  of  Invcnniij. 
For  «oon  the  winter  of  (he  je»r. 
And  sge,  life'g  ointer,  will  anpeu ; 
At  Ihia  thr  Uring  bloom  will  rule, 
A>  thmt  will  itrip  the  rerduit  ahade. 
Out  tMte  of  pleasure  then  ii  n'er. 
The  fealhend  tongitcn  ua  no  mora ; 
And  when  they  dtop  Mid  we  decay. 
Adieu  tliB  hlrkj  of  Inrennaj  I 

Some  aJditiopa]  stntizu  vera  ndded  to  the  above 
■by  Dr  Bryce.  Kirknewton.  Inverinaj'  ii  in  Pcrlh- 
ihire,  tlie  iiative  munty  uf  Mallet,  and  la  litiuted 
near  the  terminiitiDn  of  a  Utile  pictureKjuv  strpuii) 
^fd  the  May.  The  '  birk'  or  birch-tree  is  abun- 
liot,  adding  fttuce  and  bennt;  to  rook  and  itreani. 
rhougli  a  Cell  by  birth  and  language.  M&llet  liad 
tone  of  the  imnginativc  wiMncas  M  auperiticion  of 
ii»  native  country,  Macpherson,  on  the  other  hand, 
Kenu  to  liave  been  completely  imbued  with  iL 


The  author  of  Thr  Pltaswa  of  ImagtHatim,  one 
/  the  iDoit  pure  and  noble-minded  pncioa  of  the 
ige,  waa  uf  humble  origin.  His  parenta  were  dii- 
■entdv,  and  the  PuritanigiD  imbibed  in  liii  eaHy 
Fcara  Kems,  M  in  tiie  ciue  of  Milton,  to  have  given 
I  graTilT  and  earneitness  to  hit  character,  and  a 
lore  of  freedom  to  hi<  thought!  and  imagination. 
IUkk   Akensiue  was    the  aou  of  a  i«apcctable 


Booia  In  which  AkeiuMe  >u]»ib. 

ntder  at  Newouttc- upon- Tvne.  where  bo 
FovamberS,  IT31.  An  accident  in  hitearly yean — 


the  full  of  «ne  of  hia  &ther'i  deavcn,  or  hat<^heti, 
ira  hit  foot — renJercd  him  lame  for  life,  and  per- 
petuated the  recollection  of  his  lowly  birth.  The 
Society  of  Diucntert  adrancod  a  sum  tot  the  edii' 
cation  of  the  poet  ai  a  clergynmn.  and  he  repaired 
to  ii^inburgh  for  tbia  purpoae  in  hit  eighteenth 
year.  lie  afterwardi  rcpcnieil  of  thii  destination, 
And.  returning  the  itione^,  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine.  lie  WiU  then  a  poet,  and  in  hia 
Hymn  to  Science,  written  in  Edinburgh,  vo  aee  at  ' 
once  the  formation  of  his  datiic  taste,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  personal  character ; — 

That  last  beet  *ffaH  of  Chv  skill. 

To  funn  the  life  and  rule  the  will, 
Propitious fowerl  Impart; 

Teach  me  to  cool  my  paision'ii  firoj, 

JVIake  me  the  judge  of  my  dceirei. 
The  maatec  -of  my  heart. 

Raise  me  abora  the  vnlgar's  breath. 

Pursuit  Df  fcrtune,  fear  of  death. 
And  all  In  lir«  Ihat'a  ni«an ; 

Still  true  to  reason  ho  my  plan. 

Still  let  mj  action*  speak  the  man, 
Through  erery  variom  iwcne. 
A  youth  animated  by  such  aentlments,  promised  a 
manhood  of  honour  and  integrity.  After  three 
years  spent  in  Edinburgh,  Akcnaide  removed  to 
Lvyden  to  complete  his  itudicii  and  in  1741  be  wal 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  next  esta- 
blished himself  lu  a  physician  In  London.  In  UJ- 
land  he  hod  (at  the  age  of  twcnty-threel  writ- 
ten hia  "Pleasures  uf  Imagination,'  which  be  now 
offerciL  to  Dodslev,  demanding  £130  for  the  Copy- 
right. The  bookseller  consulted  Pope,  who  told 
him  '  to  make  no  niggardly  offer,  since  this  was  no 
every-day  writer.'  The  poem  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  waa  afterwards  translated  into  Trench 
and  Italian.  Akenside  estahlislied  himself  as  a 
physician  in  Nortlutmpton,  wliere  he  remained  a 
year  and  a-half,  but  did  not  aucceed.  The  latter 
part  of  hin  life  WM  spent  in  London.  At  Leydco 
he  liad  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  young  Engliih- 
man  of  fortune,  Jeremiah  Dyson.  Esq..  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  of  the  m<wt  close  and  enthusiastic 
description ;  and  Mr  Dyson  (who  vu  nfterworda 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Comniooa,  a  lord  of  the  tc 
sury,  ii.c)  had  the  generosity  to  allow  the  poet  £300 
n-year.  After  writing  B  few  Odei,  and  attempting 
a  total  alteration  of  his  great  pocni  (in  which  hi 
was  far  from  sueeessftil),  Akeusjdc  made  no  fiuthei 
cffbrtii  at  i'ompi»ition.  His  society  was  courted  for 
hie  taste,  luiow ledge,  and  eloquence ;  but  his  aolemn 
sententiousness  of  manner,  his  romantic  idetks  of 
liberty,  and  bis  unbounded  admiration  of  the  *»- 
cients,  exposed  him  occasioually  to  ridicule.  The 
physician  in  Peregrine  tickle,  who  gives  a  feaitln 
he  mannerof  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
1  caricature  of  Akenside.  The  deacription,  for  rich 
humour  and  grotesque  (^nmbinaliona  of  learning  and 
folly,  has  not  hccn  excelled  by  Smollett ;  but  it  waa 
unworthy  hii  tidcnt*  to  cait  ridicule  on  >  man  -of 
high  character  and  splendid  genius.  Akenside  died 
suddenly  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  on  the  S3d  of  June 
'TTO,  in  his  49th  year,  and  was  buried  in  St  James'* 
liurch.  With  a  feeling  common  to  pocta,  aJ  to 
more  ordinary  mortals,  Akenside,  in  his  latter  days, 
reverted  with  delight  to  his  native  landscape  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Tyne.  In  bis  fraftment  of  a  fourth 
book  of  '  Tlic  Pieasnrca  of  Imagination,'  written  In 
the  last  year  irf  his  life,  there  is  the  following  be 
tifU  passage  i— 
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And  his  banks  open  and  his  lawns  extend. 
Stops  short  the  pleased  trayeller  to  yiew, 
Presiding  o'er  the  scene,  some  rustic  tower 
Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands : 

0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  the  mossy  falls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream ! 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  scats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 

1  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 
Nor  will  I  e'er  forget  you ;  nor  shall  e'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 

For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  mom, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  seems  to  speak  in  this  strain  of 
lofty  egotism ! 

*  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination*  is  a  poem  seldom 
read  continuously,  though  its  finer  passages,  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  particularly  in  works  of  criticism 
and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  Gray  cen- 
sured the  mixture  of  spurious  philosophy — the  spe- 
culations of  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury — which  the 
work  contains.  Plato,  Lucretius,  and  even  the  papers 
by  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  were  also  laid  under 
contribution  by  the  studious  author.  He  gathered 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  from  kindred  minds,  but  the 
train  was  in  his  own.  The  pleasures  which  his  poem 
professes  to  treat  of,  *  proceed,'  he  says,  *  either  from 
natural  objects,  as  from  a  flourishing  grove,  a  clear 
and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm  sea  by  moonlight, 
or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  edifice,  a  mu- 
•ical  tune,  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  objects  arising  from  them, 
fUmish  abundant  topics  for  illustration ;  but  Aken- 
side  dealt  chiefly  with  abstract  subjects,  pertaining 
more  to  philosopliy  than  to  poetry.  He  did  not 
seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  pas- 
sions. In  tracing  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions, 
he  could  have  described  their  exercise  and  effects  in 
scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  walks 
of  real  life.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  the  poet,  and  hence  his  work  is 
deficient  in  interest  He  seldom  stoops  from  the 
heights  of  philosophy  and  classic  taste.  He  con- 
sidered that  physical  science  improved  the  charms  of 
nature.  Contrary  to  the  feeling  of  an  accomplished 
living  poet,  who  repudiates  these  *  cold  material 
laws,'  he  viewed  the  rambow  with  additional  plea- 
sure after  he  had  studied  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
lights  and  colours. 

Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vernal  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  west 
Fall  01.  the  wateiy  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient. 

Akenside's  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  has  the  true  classical 
spirit  He  had  caught  the  manner  and  feeling,  the 
Taried  pause  and  harmony,  of  the  Greek  poets,  with 
such  ftuicity,  that  Lloyd  considered  his  Hymn  as 
fitted  to  give  a  better  idea  of  that  form  of  compo- 
sition, than  could  be  conveyed  by  any  translation 
if  Homer  or  Callimachus.    Gray  was  an  equally 


learned  poet,  perhaps  superior.  His  knowledge  was 
better  digested.  But  Gray  had  not  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  of  character,  tinged  with  pedantry,  which 
naturally  belonged  to  Akenside.  He  had  also  the 
exi)erience  of  mature  years.  The  genius  of  Aken- 
side was  early  developed,  and  his  diffhse  and  florid 
descriptions  seem  the  natural  product — marvellous 
of  its  kind — of  youthful  exuberance.  He  was  after- 
wards conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  poem.  HjP.  saw 
til  at  there  was  too  much  leaf  for  the  fruit ;  but  in 
cutting  ofl*  these  luxuriances,  he  sacrificed  some  of 
the  finest  blossoms.  Posterity  has  been  more  just 
to  his  fame,  by  almost  wholly  disregarding  this 
second  copy  of  his  philosophical  poem.  In  his  youth- 
ful aspirations  after  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness and  beauty,  he  seems,  like  Jeremy  Taylcn:  in 
the  pulpit-,  *  an  angel  newly  descended  from  the 
visions  of  glory.'  In  advanced  years,  he  is  the  pro- 
fessor in  his  robes ;  still  free  from  stain,  but  stately, 
formal,  and  severe.  The  blank  verse  of '  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination'  is  free  and  well-modulated,  and 
seems  to  be  distinctively  bis  own.  Though  apt  to 
run  into  too  long  periods,  it  has  more  compactness 
of  structure  than  Thomson's  ordinary  compositioo. 
Its  occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arises 
from  tlie  fineness  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  diffi- 
culty attending  mental  analysis  in  verse.  He  might 
also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  common  expres- 
sions, and  thus  err  from  excessive  refinement  A 
redundancy  of  ornament  undoubtedly,  in  some  pas- 
sages, takes  ofl*  from  the  clearness  and  prominenoe 
of  his  conceptions.  His  highest  flights,  however— 
as  in  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  C»sar,  and  his 
exquisitely-wrought  parallel  between  art  and  na- 
ture— have  a  flow  and  energy  of  expression,  with 
appropriate  imagery,  which  mark  the  great  poet 
His  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musicaL  He 
never  compntmised  his  dignity,  though  be  Uended 
sweetness  with  its  expression. 

lAspirationa  after  the  If^nUeJ} 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation  ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye^ 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  fottk 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  frx>m  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  semn^ 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  puBy 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  II eaven  t  Else  wherefoie  bnas 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unqueuched  hope. 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimor  things. 

And  mocks  possession  1  wherefore  darts  the  mii^ 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  mi^t ; 

F^ud  of  the  strong  coutention  of  her  toils  ; 

Proud  to  be  daring  1  who  but  rather  turns 

To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  Tieir, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  t 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eife 

Shoots  roimd  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges«rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  IHmA 

with  shade. 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaae 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scantv  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  t  The  high-bom  ioal 
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ifl  to  mt  her  heaTen-aspiring  wing 
li  ita  natiye  qoairy.    Tired  of  eaith 
U  diurnal  eceoe,  she  iprings  aloft 
h  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
n  the  Tollied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
ed  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
le  profound,  and,  hoTcring  round  the  sun, 
I  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
t ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
le  reluctant  planets  to  ahsolre 
ed  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effused, 
is  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
ous  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
ig  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
ure,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  views 
ipyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
this  concave  heaven,  their  adm  abode ; 
Ids  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
kvelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
t  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
1  the  barriers  of  the  world,  uutired 
ditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
If  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
mges ;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  swallowed  up 
immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
tal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
3t  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
t  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
il  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
e  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
h  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
arj  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
finite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

[IntdUctval  Beauty — Patriotism.^ 

mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven !) 

ing  fountains  in  itself  contains 

it^us  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 

amount  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned, 

al  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 
hen,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 
leta,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
ing  unshaken  through  the  ^id  immense ; 
teak,  oh  mant  does  this  capacious  scene 
lalf  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
rong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
ent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate, 
the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
tztending,  like  eternal  Jove 
guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
Ut's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
ide  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  I 
I  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 
ome  again  is  free!    Is  aught  so  fair 
the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  mom, 
;urr8  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
nous  firiendship !  as  the  candid  blush 
I  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  f 
aoeful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 
nuld  majesty  of  private  life. 

Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns 
te ;  where  Honour's  libera  hands  effuse 
iad  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
oeenoe  and  Love  protect  the  scene  t 
note  search,  undinnayed,  the  dark  pofound 

nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  Mds 
lenl  twiore,  and  the  eternal  vault 
lomidsthA  hoaiy  oeean;  trace  the  fbcmi 


Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round :  behold  the  sms 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them,  go ! 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created :  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wears, 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  T 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms. 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenscr  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditatcji  well-pleascJ 

Her  features  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  roan  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  fitime 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will. 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  frt>m  folly.     But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whofle  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  juKt  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth  ; 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye, 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk, 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach, 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

\Opera!ti(m»  of  the  Mind  in  the  Production  of  Worki 

of  Imoffinaiion.^ 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 

Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 

Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion  ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being,  to  present 

Before  the  curious  eye  of  mimic  art 

Their  largest  choice :  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm. 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade  and  sun-bright  hesfeofl 

With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 

More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 

Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 

Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 

Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind. 

Than  his  attempered  bosom  must  preserve 

The  seal  of  nature.    There  alone,  unchanged 

Her  form  remains.    The  balmy  walks  of  Maj 
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There  breathe  perennial  sweets :  the  trembling  chord 

Resounds  for  e?er  in  the  abstracted  ear. 

Melodious ;  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 

Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 

Shines  with  unbating  lustre.    Thus  at  length 

Endowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow, 

The  child  of  fancj  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mixed  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast 

With  conscious  pride.     From  them  he  oft  resolyes 

To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  young  ner?es  dilate :  the  plastic  powers 

Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heaye 

His  bosom ;  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 

From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye, 

From  heaven  to  earth.     Anon  ten  thousand  shapes. 

Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call. 

Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  earth. 

From  ocean's  bed  they  come :  the  eternal  heavens 

Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unknown.     With  fixed  gaze 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 

Their  different  forms ;  now  blends  them,  now  divides; 

Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 

And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now. 

Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 

With  endless  choice  perplexed.    At  length  hiB  plan 

Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns ; 

And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 

Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveiled 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 

Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 

Emerges.     Colours  mingle,  features  join. 

And  lines  converge :  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 

The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 

Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 

Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art 

Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 

The  fair  conception  ;  which,  embodied  thus, 

And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ean 

An  object  ascertained :  while  thus  informed. 

The  various  objects  of  his  mimic  skill. 

The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 

The  shadowy  picture,  and  impassioned  verse, 

Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 

By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 

Of  nature's  great  original  we  scan 

The  lively  child  of  art ;  while  line  by  line. 

And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 

To  that  divine  exemplar  whence  it  stole 

Those  animating  charms.     Thus  beauty's  palm 

Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  ^applauding  love 

Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 

To  tempt  creative  praise.     As  when  a  cloud 

Of  gathering  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 

Enclosed,  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun. 

Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  heavens 

With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 

The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze. 

Appalled ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 

Tne  snowy- vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum, 

To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

ITaste.'] 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse?  a  discerning  sense 
Cf  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed  or  disanunged,  or  groM 


In  specieu  I    This,  nor  gems  nor  stor»  of  gold. 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 

But  God' alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

He,  mighty  parent  1  wise  and  just  in  all. 

Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 

Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 

Who  joumies  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 

Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clondi, 

O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 

His  rude  expression  and  untutored  urs. 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 

How  lovely  !  how  commanding !     But  though  hmrcB 

In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 

And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 

The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  hettd. 

Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 

Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 

Repay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.    Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fym 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground; 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky. 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspcare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  moom. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

O  blest  of  heaven  !  whom  not  the  languid  songi 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  slofe 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !     What  though  nol  ill 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his.     Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold^ 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfclt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
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ICMUR,  QDtvpr 


inl;  :  for  the  i 


"■uibliug  Bhade 
om  cui  p&rtdke 
i«l.    Not  (bence  puUkei 


tiAnnoiiloUfl  AdLon  on  her  pofrrn, 
■  hentif  lunDomoi]* :  nont  h  od 

uil  thing!  to  lualiute  the  chum 
xl  order,  bood  fhv  kvIu  at  homo 

a  kindred  order,  to  cxnt 

henelf  tbi>  elerance  of  Iotc, 

(  iiupired  delight :  her  tempered  powen 
M  lewth,  uid  ererj  piMiDD  wnrs 
«r,  milder,  more  attractlre  mien. 
■0  ■mpl«r  prospects,  if  to  gii2« 
ire'e  form,  where,  negiigcnt  of  all 
SMfir  gnett,  the  luiamo  the  port 

eCetnal  majot;  that  weighed 
rld'i  foaudktioni ;  if  to  Ih«M  the  mind 
her  daring  tje ;  then  mightier  far 
.  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  fomn 

1«  ciulom  cramp  her  generoui  power ; 

(ordid  policiefl,  the  barharoui  growth 
rancc  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 
!  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  I 
^  appeal!  lo  nature,  lo  the  winds 

ling  wares,  the  »un'i  umreariwi  ooarae, 

caeou  and  seMonn  :  all  declare 

Lt  the  etemiJ  Kfaker  had  ordained 

reis  of  msn  ;  we  feel  within  ounelrei 

rgj  dirine:  he  tells  the  heart, 

ol,  he  made  uf  to  behold  and  lore 

e  behold!  and  Iovek,  the  eeneral  oib 

tnd  being  ;  lo  be  great  lite  biin, 

^nt  and  active.     Thu>  the  men 

nature'*  wotlta  can  charm,  with  Rod  himwlf 

Bveree ;  grow  familiar,  da^  bj  daj, 

'tt  coDceplioni,  act  upon  hi!  plan, 

m  t«  his,  the  leliab  of  their  toula. 

(M  a  Scramn  Againit  Olory. — 1747. 
De,  then,  tell  me,  sage  dirine. 


Toward*  immortal  glorj'i  throne  1 
with  me  nor  pomp  nor  pleaHure, 
Irbcm*!  minht.  Braeanza'ji  treaAure. 


tpptoting  word  of  her  impartial  ri 
o  ipani  at  noble  praiu 

Be  the  pawport  to  thj  hesTen, 
low  tbou  those  gloomj  way* ; 

No  mih  law  to  me  n 


(nut,  shall  I  deplo 
like  my  frleud*  bel 


it,  and  Milton 'n  golden  Ijre. 


r.  1 

r  a  liolier  pit 

Uy"*  curule  i 

•KnjKioi./or 

tb*  and  Tiigina :  0  declining  eld  ; 

9  mufonune'i  itaTea ;  0  ;e  who  dwell 

own  with  humble  quiet :  jg  who  wait 

ut*,  «r  fill  tha  golden  neat  of  king! : 

h  irf  aivtrt  wnA  nlnam^  ;    Q  thoU  VTet^ 

lie  ion  voundi 


Env,  «r  nil  uie  goiaen  neat  oi  ainj 
>  of  nort  and  plearare :  0  thou  w 
map^  for  jaafoui  lore,  or  the  lor 

ueiooi  Riilt,  or  death'i  rapacioiu , 

1  left  tbae  void  of  hope :  O  yt  who  roam 
le,  je  who  through  the  embattled  field 
fright  renown,  or  who  for  nobler  palm* 
ad,  the  leaden  of  a  public  cauae, 
>d:  behold  thia  marble.  Know)<enot 
■tniMt  Hath  not  oft  bin  futhful  longu* 
r«a  tb*  ftahion  of  jma  own  catale, 


18  ot  jour  boiom  (  Hero  then  n. 

iment  with  reverence  while  je  itand, 

Shakspeare'i  fonn  : 


Say  lo  each  other:  'Thi 

Who  walked  in  every  path  of  bai 

Felt  every  pnarion  ;  and  to  all  mmkind 
Doth  DOW,  will  ever  that  eiperieuco  yield, 
liu!  only  could  acquire. 


Which  hii!  01 


laKripticnJoT  a  Slaiae  afChauetr,  at  Wood^adc, 
Such  wai  old  Chancer;  such  the  placid  mien 
Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  language  of  our  fatherji.     Hero  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day.     These  ancient  wall* 
Have  o(ten  heard  him,  while  bii  legends  Uith* 
He  iangi  ot  love,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 
Of  homely  life  ;  throuf  h  each  ntate  and  afe 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  cunning  hand  poTtrajing.     Though  perehanco 
From  Blenheim's  towers,  O  stranger,  thou  art  come 
Glowing  with  Churchill'!  trophiea  ;  yet  in  rain 
Dost  thou  applnud  them,  if  thy  brwwt  be  cold 
To  him.  thii  nthor  >i«m  ■  whn  In  il».» 


I*  a  general  author,  and  ii. 


Lytlellon  of  Ilagley,  in  Worccitcnhirc  (near  the 
Leasowe*  of  ShenilontO;  »nd  nfter  diitinguishing 


H»«Iej,  the  Ital  of  Lonl  lylldlolL 

btnueir  at  Eton  and  OxTord,  he  went  abroad,  and 
pueed  »ome  lime  in   Franct  and  Italy.      On  his     i, 
retom,  ho  obtained  a  scat  in  parliament,  and  op-     I 
poaed  the  measure*  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolp,    He  be-     Ii 
came  Kcretars  to  tha  Prince  of  Wnici,  and  was  Ihiia    '  ' 
able  to  benellt  his  literary  fritnds,  Thomwai  and     :l 
Hallct.     In  1741  he  married  Miu  Lucy  Fortoscoa     II 
of  DeTonshire.  who,  dying  flvc  yean  Hnenrards, 
aflbrded  a  theme  for  hia  muse,  considered  by  many 
the  most  !acre>*IVil  of  hia  poetics!  GfTorU.    Whea 
Walpole  and  the  Whig*  wen>  ranitui!hcd,  LytteltOD 
*7 


mim 


CTCIX)P.SDIA.  OF 


wu  made  one  of  the  lord«  of  the  treMury.  He  wai 
iftcrwimla  a  prlTj  councillor  and  chaoceUor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  wm  elcrated  to  the  peerage.  He 
died  Auguit  29,  i;T3,  x)^  >iify-fimr.  Ljttdton 
wu  author  of  a  ihort  but  excellent  tjeatin  on  Tit 
Conceriiim  af  Si  PaiJ,  which  it  atlU  regarded  a>  one 
of  the  aubsidiary  biUwnrka  of  Chriatianitj.  He  alio 
■wrote  an  elaimatelliiilnry  o/llie  Uti^  of  Uenry  If., 
to  which  he  brought  ample  information  and  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  ond  juatice.  Tljenc  xaluable  worka, 
and  his  pstrouape  of  littrary  men  {Fielding,  it  will 
be  recoilected,  dt-d)cat«d  lo  him  hi»  Tom  Jones,  and 
to  Thomaon  lie  via  a  firm  iWend),  conatitutc  tlie 
chief  cLum  of  LjtWton  upon  the  regard  of  poa- 
tcrity.  Gray  haa  praised  his  Monodf  on  hia  wife'a 
death  as  tender  and  clcKinci  but  utidonbt«dly  the 
finest  poetical  cffuaion  of  Lyttcllon  ia  his  Proloaae 
to  Thomaon'a  Tragrdv  of  Coriolamu,      Before   tliia 

Slay  conld  be  brought  out,  Thoraaon  had  paid  the 
pbt  of  nature,  and  hia  premature  death  was  deeply 
lamented.  The  tragedy  was  acted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poet's  rtlaliona,  and  when  Quiu  apoko  the 
prologue  by  Lytteltoa,  many  of  the  audience  wept 
•t  the  line*— 


[Pntm  iAe  Mcnodf,'] 

Tn  rain  I  loolk  anund 

O'er  all  the  nell-known  gnuod, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footntcps  to  de«ry ; 

When  oft  we  used  to  walk. 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  iBir  the  Hummer  sun  go  down  the  akyj 

Nor  by  yon  founlaiu'a  side. 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Alone  the  valluy,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretched  pmapect'i  ample  bound. 

No  mare  my  moumful  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  eapy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  t«1ice  lie. 

Sweet  babee,  who,  like  the  little  playful  fa?ma, 

Ware  wont  to  trip  alimg  these  vOTdant  lawns. 
By  your  delighted  mother'a  side  : 

Who  now  Tour  infant  atepe  ahall  gnida  I 
Ah  I  where  ia  now  the  hand  wboxe  lender  eaw 
To  eiery  rirtne  would  hare  formed  jdut  youth. 
And  stieved  with  flowers  the  thorny  way*  at  tlnth  t 
0  1db>  beyond  repair  I 

0  wretched  father,  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune  and  thy  own  I 
How  ahall  tfav  weakened  mind,  oppreised  with  WD, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy"''  it^tk. 


Wha 


ayou 


t,  latest 


And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy'j  grare. 
Perform  the  duties  that  yon  doubly  DW«, 

Now  ahe,  alaa  I  is  fnne. 
From  folly  and  from  rice  their  helple**  age  to  aai 

Jdi^  to  a  Lady. 
The  counsels  of  a  friend,  Belinda,  hear. 
Too  rou)!)ily  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear, 
Unlike  the  Snlleiies  of  a  lover's  pen, 
Such  truihs  U9  women  aeldom  learn  from  men. 
Nor  think  I  praiae  yon  ill,  when  thus  I  show 
What  female  vanity  might  fear  to  know : 
Some  merit's  mine  lo  dare  lo  be  aineere; 
But  greater  youra  sincerity  to  bear. 
Hard  is  the  fortune  that  your  sei  attends ; 
Women,  like  princea,  find  few  real  friends : 
All  who  appr<»di  them  their  own  ends  pursue  j 


For  this.  .  ^, 

Hence  all  the  toib  of  dress,  and  all  cbe  joys : 

For  thill,  bauds,  lips,  and  eyea,  are  pat  to  aehocd 

And  eaoh  inilnit-ted  feature  has  its  rule : 

And  yet  how  few  have  learnt,  when  this  Is  givas 

Not  to  disgrace  the  partial  boon  of  Heaven ! 

How  few  irith  all  their  pride  of  form  can  moT«1 

How  few  an  lovely,  that  are  made  for  loiel 

Do  you,  my  fair,  endeavour  to  pooeaa 

An  elegance  of  mind,  as  well  as  ditaa ; 

He  that  your  ornament,  and  know  lo  plcaae 

By  gracpful  Nature's  unalliieted  ease. 

Nor  mako  to  dangerous  wit  a  vun  pretenc^ 

For  wit,  like  wine,  intoiicates  the  br«ii. 

Of  those  who  chkim  it  more  than  half  hara  now 

And  half  of  those  who  have  it  are  undona. 

Be  still  superior  to  your  sci'a  arts. 

Nor  think  dishonesty  a  proof  of  parts : 

For  you,  the  plainest  is  the  wiaest  rule : 

A  cunning  wuraaii  is  a  knavish  fooL 

Be  good  yourself,  nor  think  another'a  sbaiB* 

Can  iBiae  jour  merit,  or  adorn  youi  Uioe, 

Virtue  is  amiable,  mild,  serene ) 

Without  all  beauty,  and  all  peaos  within  ; 

The  honour  of  a  prude  is  rage  an4  stonn, 

Tis  ugliness  in  its  most  frightful  form  ; 

Fiercely  it  standa,  defying  gods  and  meOf 

As  fiei^  monsters  gnaid  a  giant's  den. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great  | 

A  woman's  noblest  sUtiou  is  retreat ; 

Her  fairest  virtues  By  from  public  sight, 

Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  stioag  a  lij^k 


rougher 


n  Ambiti 


'■  task  re 


courts  to  shme. 
To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state, 
Or  dare  tho  rage  of  Eniy,  and  be  great ; 
One  only  can  your  gentle  breasts  should  mov^ 
The  important  business  of  your  life  is  love ; 
To  this  great  point  direct  your  constant  aim, 
Thin  make«  your  happiness,  and  this  your  faioa. 
Be  never  cool  reserve  with  passii^n  joined  j 
With  caution  choosci  but  then  be  fondly  kind. 
The  selB^  heart,  that  but  by  halves  ia  ipven, 
t^hall  find  no  place  in  Love's  delightful  heaven; 
Hen  sweet  eitreoics  alone  cau  truly  bless: 
The  virtue  of  a  lover  is  eiceae. 
I  maid  unasked  may  own  a  well-placed  dasM ; 
lOC  loving ^nf,  but  loving  vronf/,  is  ahame* 
ontemn  the  little  pride  of  giving  |>ain, 
lor  think  that  contiuest  justifies  disdain, 
hort  is  the  period  of  insulting  power ; 
Otfended  Cupid  finds  his  vengeful  hour; 
'^oDu  will  reauioD  the  empin  which  be  gavt^ 
nd  soon  the  IjTitnt  shaU  become  the  slaTB. 
lest  is  the  maid,  and  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Those  soul,  entire  by  him  she  lovea  posseMsd, 
eels  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost, 
nd  asks  no  power  but  that  of  pleasing  moat  i 
crs  is  the  blitf,  in  just  return,  to  prove 
'    '        ■  itb  of  undissembled  love; 

jit  man  might  eease  to  ran^ 
rbid  deaire  lo  change. 

peace  destroy, 

ifai^l 
That  Hymen's  bands  by  Prudence  should  be  t^} 
"      IS  in  vain  the  wedded  pair  would  crown, 

igry  Fortune  on  their  union  frown : 
Soon  will  the  Sattering  dream  of  Miss  be  oVc, 
And  cloyed  Imagination  cheat  no  more. 
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The  honest  i 


But.l^tharsl  .  ._, 

And  roughly  bli-ht  the  tender  buds  of  joy. 

Let  Reason  teach  what  PasKinii  fain  would  hid*. 
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3  to  the  HOW  of  iMting  pun, 
temn  the  DDpti&l  caucfa  ihby  •t^i 
ind  loie,  which  should  aSbrd  ttHnt, 
ciuue  the  uigu)$h  al  (heir  grief: 
could  cuiei  their  otu  »oi 
td  knairledge  of  each  olhei 
■a  nther  feel  th»t  tirtuuus 


piiD, 
OUT  lioUted  diuiDi  for  gain, 
.he  wretch  whom  jou  dMiii!*  or  hate, 
□  glare  of  useless  wealth  or  stMe. 
hippiert  fhoiee,  where  fBTouiicg  Hwren 


D  tbe  hiubaiid  maj  be  l«t ; 
mifht  Klone  hiH  bcsrt  allure; 
ha  V  irtues  meeliog  uiiist  «cure. 
tir  prudence  wear  the  pleuing  ilrea 

coDCtm  about  hia  weal  or  wo, 
jmeetic  dutj  seem  to  flaw, 
old  iceptre  if  he  bidi  jou  bear, 
ur  pride  hia  serrant  to  appear : 
thtu  the  cDmiDDn  act*  of  Ufe, 


it  flame  iliall  uneitioguislied  bum 
liuda,  would  jour  chanai  improte, 
'OUT  heart  to  all  ttie  arts  of  lore. 

K  already  huowD ; 


<t  the  w 


captivated  mind ; 
rj  loit  attraction  to  emploj, 
rinp  hope,  and  each  alluriug  joj ; 
genius,  and  from  you  receive 
>I  pleuing,  which  (□  you  I  give. 


here  your  candour  to  implore 
whose  author  ii,  alai  1  no  more ; 
10  ad  locale  hia  cbuk  to  plead  ; 
aoiHlrei  be  patrooa  of  the  de»d. 
ij  bccecolence  confined, 
like  iC  flawed  to  all  maukicd. 
it  ftiendi — forgive  thin  guahing  tear : 

ii  fiieuda  with  audi  a  warmth  of  heart 
intereot,  w  devoid  of  art, 
om  friendihip,  euch  unshaken  leiJ, 
'an  speak  it,  but  our  [can  may  telL 
rath  t  0  faith  without  a  atain  1 

I  yoD  Snd  another  breut  like  hi>  ) 
be  man  :  the  poet  well  you  know ; 
touched  your  heart!  with  tender  iro ; 
crowded  houae,  with  juat  appUme, 
him  teai-h  fair  Virtue's  pun»t  laws; 
Late  muse  employed  her  heaven-iaught  lyre 
Jie  Dolileit  pawona  to  inspire ; 
itnoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 
hicb,  dyiag,  be  could  wiah  to  blot. 
light  your  favourable  doom 
mel  add  to  grace  bit  tomb ; 
.  igperior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 
the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 
boM  whom  EioBt  on  earth  be  loved, 
u  hia  pioua  caic  ia  now  removed, 
D  hit  libeml  hand,  and  bounteoui  hMrt, 
Ilia  little  StatuDC  could  imjiart : 


If  to  thow  frienda  your  kind  regard  thall  give 
What  they  no  longer  can  from  hia  receive. 
That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pole, 
May  touch  with  pleanure  hia  immortal  soul. 
To  the  '  CuUe  of  Indolence.'  Lyltcllon  contributed 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beaeeiDI, 
Who,  void  of  envj',  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
Ou  virtue  Mill,  and  nature's  pleaaing  themea. 
Poured  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Here  laughed  he  careleu  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaffed  encircled  with  the  joyous  trun, 
(HI  moralising  aage :  his  ditty  aweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  caied  to  repeat. 


i  Grat  wa*  bom  at  Cornhill,   London, 

26,  1716     Hn  father,  Phdip  Gray,  waa 

a  money-xnvener  —  the  BBme  occupation  carried 


Dn  by  Milton's  ftther;  but  though  a  'retpeciabiB 
citizen,'  the  parent  of  Gray  wai  a  man  m  harah 
and  riolcnt  dlapoBitlon.  Hli  wife  wa*  forced  lo 
acpamto  frmn  him ;  add  it  w««  to  the  eieitioua  of 
tbii  excellent  woman,  ai  partner  with  her  liater  in 
■  milliner?  butinen,  that  tlie  poet  owed  the  advan- 
Ugca  of  a  learned  education,  first  at  Klon,  and  after- 
wardi  at  Cainhridite.  The  painful  domeatic  circDtn- 
(tanccB  of  his  ;routh  ftave  a  tinge  of  meUncboly  and 
penaive  reflection  to  Gray,  which  is  viaible  in  hia 
poetry.  At  Eton,  the  young  atudcnt  had  made  tho 
friendship  of  Horace  Walpule,  *an  of  the  prima 
minister :  and  when  hii  college  education  voi  com- 
pleted, Walpole  induced  liim  to  accompany  him  in 
B  (our  through  France  and  Italy,  They  had  bem 
about  a  twelvemonth  together,  exploring  the  natotal 
beautiea,  antiquitlcB,  and  picture  goUeriea  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Naplea,  &c,  when  a  quarrel  took  plan 
between  tbem  at  lieggio,  and  the  travellers  aepa- 
rated,  Gr«y  retoming  to  Englaod.    WaJpole  took    || 
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tbe  blame  of  thia  diSerence  on  hitoKlf.  u  he  was 

TBin  sjij  Tolatile,  and  not  diipoacd  to  tnut  in  the 

better  knonledite  and  the  loiiiinihat  fiutidiou*  loclei 

:    uid  habit*  of  hin  awofiate.    Gmy  went  to  Catn- 

;    bridge,  to  take  lu«  degree  in  ciTii  law,  but  vitbont 

Inlcnding  to  follnw  up  tlie  prafelaion.    Hit  fatber 

had  dieil,  hii  mother'*  furtune  vtit  tmall,  and  tbe 

'    poet  -"ti  more  intent  on  learning  than  on  riches. 

'    He  had,  howerer,  enough  for  hti  wuita.    lie  Sxed 

,    hii  re«idence  at  Cambridge ;  and  aiuidit  it*  noble 

■    Ubrarie*  and  learaed   »ociety,  puMod  the  greater 

part  of  hiB  reTTtaJuing  life.    Jle  hnted  matbematieal 

'    and  metaphjaicil  purauits,  but  was  ardently  de- 

I    Toted  to  diMical  learning,  to  wliich  he  added  the 

i    •ludy  of  architeeturi!,  antiquities,  natural  hiBlory. 

1    and  other  branches  of  knowledge.    Ui«  retired  lite 

vaa  Toried    by  occasional    residence  in    London, 

where  he  revelled    among    the  trraiurei   of  the 

British   Mouuni ;  and  bv  l>eqaent  eicnriions  to 

the  country  on  visits  to  a  few  Icaroed  and  attached 

brlendi.    At  Cftnibridge  Gray  was  considered  aa  an 

nnduty  foitidioiu  man,  and  thit  gave  occasion  to 

practical  jokes  being  played  o(t  upon  him  by  his 

fellow-inmates  of  St  Peter's  college  one  of  which— 

a  false  alarm  of  Are,  by  which  he  was  induced  to 

descend  from  bis  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rope — 

wiu  Cbc  'ause  of  1  is  remo    og  (      G)  to  1  embrokc 

Ball      In  1  6S  be  took  a  journey    nto  Scotland, 


Ony^i  Window,  Bt  Peter's  »llig«,  CuntsMfa 
'  Wld  met  Ills  brother  poet  Dr  Beattio,  at  Gluinmis 
I  castle.  He  olio  penetrated  into  WaJea,  and  mode 
. :  >  journey  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  sec 
!I  the  scenery  of  tlie  lakes.  His  Inttera  describing 
'[  these  cxcoriions  ore  reinHrbablc  fur  ele|;ance  and 
'A  pnjciiion,  for  correct  and  cxtenure  obserration,  and 
;[  for  a  dry  acholostic  humour  pwulinr  (o  the  poet 
j(  On  returning  from  these  agreeable  holidays.  Gray 
set  himself  cSmly  down  in  hia  college  retreat^pored 
||  u»er  his  fatourile  author*,  compiled  tables  of  c'hro- 
jl  Diilogy  or  botany,  moralised  on  -all  he  felt  and  all 


he  saw'  in  ciirrespnnilence  with  his  friends,  and  ooca-  ji 
aionally  ventured  into  the  realms  of  poetrv  and  ima-  ii 
ginaCion.  1  Ic  bad  studied  the  Greek  ynets  with  luch  \f 
intense  devotion  and  critlea]  care,  that  their  >idrit  '' 
and  essence  seem  to  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  jl 
coloured  all  his  efTiirts  at  original  composition.  At  \ 
the  same  time,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature^  l| 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  world,  were  varied  and  l| 
profound.  'Tears  fell  unbidden  among  the  clanric  1 1 
flowers  of  fancy,  and  in  his  almost  monastic  celt,  1' 
his  heart  vibrated  to  the  finest  tones  of  humanity.  |' 
Gray's  first  public  appearance  as  n  poet  was  y- 
made  in  1747,  when  his  Ode  lo  Elm  Collrge  was  .! 
piiblished  byltodslev.  Two  vears  afterwai^  his  ;[ 
Elm  Wrilln  m  a  Coialry  Chiaehyard  was  printed.  .] 
and  immcrtiatfly  became  popnhir.  His  Pindaric  ■; 
Odti  appeared  in  1J5T,  but  met  with  little  Bucctn.  | 
His  name,  however,  was  now  «o  well  known,  that  '( 
he  was  offered  the  situation  of  poet-lnnreate,  rwant  '  i 
by  tile  death  of  Colley  Gibber.  Cray  declined  the  J 
appointment  I  but  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  | 
the  monr  reputable  and  lucrative  situation  of  Fro-  I 
fessor  of  Modem  Ilistorj',  which  brought  him  in  i 
about  i400  per  annum.  Tor  some  years  he  had  ' 
been  subject  to  hereditary  gout,  and  ns  his  eircum-  I 
stances  improved,  his  hentth  declineiL  TVliile  at  l! 
dinner  one  day  in  the  college  hail,  be  was  teiied  jj 
with  an  attack  in  the  atomnrh.  which  wui  ao  vio-  l| 
lent,  as  to  resist  all  tbc  efforts  of  meilicine,  and  'j 
after  six  days  of  aufl^ring,  he  expired  on  the  30tb  '■ 
nf  July  1771.  in  the  flny-flfth  year  of  his  age.  He  I 
was  buried,  according  lo  his  desire,  by  the  side  u(     I 

I  his  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton — adding  one  more  'i 
poelicil  lUBociation  to  that  beautiful  and  classic  : 
iiistrict  of  Cnijland.  i 

The  jawtry  of  Gray  is  all  comprised  In  a  fcw  i 
pnges.  yet  he  appears  worthy  lo  rank  in  qualitj  ■ 
with  the  flrut  onter  of  [mets.  Ilis  two  great  Dde^  ! 
The  Prngrat  of  I'oriy.  and  The  Bard,  are  the  nioit  ' 
splendid  eompiisitiuns  we  possess  in  the  I'indatic 
style  and  measure.  They  surpui  the  udca  of  C<il'  i 
lins  in  Arc  and  energy,  in  iHildness  of  imagination,  : 
and  in  condensed  and  brilliniit  expressiotL  Collini  ■ 
isaapurcly  and  entirely  poetical,  but  he  is  L-is  cnm- 
m.inding  and  sublime.  Gr.iy's  stanias,  notwith-  j 
Islanding  their  varied  and  complicated  Tersiflealiiu.  [ 
tluw  witli  lyrical  enao  and  perfect  harmony.  £acb  i 
presents  rich  jiersoniQcation,  striking  thoD^ls,  or  [ 
happy  iningerj — 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 

'  The  Bard'  is  more  dramatic  and  picturesque  than 

'  'ITie  I'rogreaa  of  Poesy,'  yet  in  the  latter  are  some    . 

of  the  poet's  richest  and  most  majestic  strains.    Aa, 

the  sketch  of  the  savage  youth  dI    i 


ChiU:— 

In  climes  beynnd  th. 


ihasgy  fen 
The  muse  baa  broke  the  twilight  glnmn. 

To  cheer  tbe  shivering  native's  dull  aiwlc. 
And  oft  beneath  (he  Ddorous  sbade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  fomta  Uid, 
Sbe  deigns  lo  hear  tbe  savage  youth  repeat. 


ildly  s< 


Glory  punue  and  generous  shame, 

The  unconquerablo  mind  and  Kmdom's  holy  A 

Or  the  poetical  characters  of  Shakspewe,  ii 

and  Dry  den  ;^ 

rom  the  sun  and  summoi  gale, 
(by  greeu  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
but  time,  nlicrc  lucid  Avon  slnved, 
in  tbe  ndghly  mother  did  unveil 
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H«r  awfal  face :  the  daantleas  child 

Stretched  forth  hiK  little  arms,  and  imiled. 

*  This  pencil  take,'  ihe  said,  *  whose  oolourt  clear 

Richly  paint  the  remal  year: 

Thine,  too,  tiiese  solden  Keya,  immortal  boy  I 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears,. 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tean.' 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time : 
The  Hring  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dnrden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 


I 


The  •  Ode  to  Eton  College/  the  *  Ode  to  Adversity/ 
and  the  far-famed  '  Elegy/  present  the  same  careful 
and  daborate  finishing ;  but  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
gerr  are  more  simple,  natural,  and  touching.    A 
tnin  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  or  afi^ecting  asso- 
datioDS,  is  present^  to  the  mind,  in  connection 
with  bcAutiral  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
fife.    In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks — •  As  to 
description,  I  hare  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
most  graceful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ought 
to  make  the  subject'  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
for  there  is  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
arising  out  of  the  poet*s  descriptive  passages.  These 
are  generally  grave,  tender,  or  pathetic  The  cast  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  comparative  loneliness  of  his 
situation  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  phUosophic 
spleen,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of 
life.    Byron  and  others  have  attached  inordinate 
value  to  the  'Elegy/  as  the  main  prop  of  Gray's 
reputation.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
lead  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  because  it 
is  connected  with  ordinary  existence  and  genuine 
feding,  and  describes,  in  exquisite  harmonious  verse, 
what  all  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
^t  or  imagined.    But  the  highest  poetry  can  never 
be  very  extensively  popular.    A  simple  ballad  air 
will  convey  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  most  successful  efforts  of  accomplished 
musical  taste  and  genius;  and,  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  deals  with  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
most  find  more  readers  than  those  inspired  flights 
of  imagination,    or  recondite   allusions,    however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  fine  sensibility,  and  sonic- 
tfaing  of  kindred  taste  and  knowledge.     Gray*s 
dassical  diction,  his  historical  and   mythological 
personifications,  must  ever  be  lost  on  the  multi- 
tude.   Even  Dr  Johnson  was  tempted  into  a  coarse 
and  unjust  criticism  of  Gray,  chiefly  because  the 
critic  admired  no  poetry  which  did  not  contain 
■oroe  weighty  moral  truth,  or  some  chain  of  rea- 
•onlng.     To  restrict   poetical  excellence  to   this 
standard,  would  be  to  blot  out  Spenser  fh)m  the 
fist  of  high  poets,  and  to  cnrtaU  Shakspeare  and 
If  Qton  of  more  than  half  their  glory.     Let  us 
leocdlect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts — ^that  *  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in 
the  bounds  of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though 
leas  obvious,  and  of  far  greater  dignity/ 

In  the  character  of  Gray  there  are  tome  seeming 
inooosiitmciea.  As  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reserved, 
and  pfoud— «  haoffhty  retli«d  schdar ;  yet  we  find 
Idmb  bit  letlera M  of  EngUih  idiom  and  English 


feeling,  with  a  touch  of  the  gossip,  and  sometimes 
not  over  fastidious  in  his  allusions  and  remarks. 
He  was  indolent,  yet  a  severe  student — hating  Cam- 
bridge and  its  college  discipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.  He  loved  intellectual  ease  and  luxury, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  paradise,  to 
*lie  on  a  sofa,  and  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crcbillon/  Yet  all  he  could  say  of 
Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence,*  when  it  was  first 
published,  was,  that  there  were  some  good  verses  in 
it !  Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thought  *  often  obscure,  and  even  un- 
intelligible.' As  a  poet,  Gray  studied  in  tlie  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  labouring  like  an 
artist  to  infuse  part  of  their  spirit,  their  melody,  and 
even  some  of  their  expressions,  into  his  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  which  he  breathed  the  life  and 
fragrance  of  eternal  spring.  In  his  country  tours, 
the  poet  carried  with  him  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
which,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers  into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  surround- 
ing scene.  His  imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  collecting,  fixing,  and  appropriating 
the  materials  of  poetry.  All  is  brinht,  natural,  and 
interesting — rich  or  niapniflcent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  moment.    Yet,  despite  his  classic  taste  and 


models,  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  the  Celtic  strains  of  Macpherson's  Ossian ; 
and  he  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Grothic  nations :  in  translating  from  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin, 
he  called  up  the  martial  fire,  the  rude  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  ballad  minstrels.  Had 
his  situation  and  circumstances  been  different,  the 
genius  of  this  accomplished  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  '  m- 
brace  subject*  of  wider  and  more  varied  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

The  subdued  humour  and  fancy  of  Gray  are  per- 
petually breaking  out  in  his  letters,  with  brief 
picturesque  touches  that  mark  the  poet  and  man  of 
taste.  The  advantages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playf\illy  but  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engaged  in 
making  a  tour  in  Scotland : — *  Do  not  you  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the 
better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles  ^  and 
that  the  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  Liost 
people  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  fhrnish  the 
apartments  ?  I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  being 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  myself;  and  desire  you 
would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  furniture  for  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present 
It  will  be  the  easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not 
trusted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencil.  Half  a  word  fixed  upon 
or  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recollection. 
When  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  drais- 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter,  and  at  last> 
when  we  would  produce  it  to  anybody,  we  are 
forced  to  supply  its  defects  with  a  few  strokes  ctf  our 
own  imagination.' 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  here  inculcatoSv 
the  poet  was  a  careful  note-taker,  and  his  delinea- 
tions ore  all  fresh  and  distinct.  Thus,  he  writes  in 
the  following  graceful  strain  to  his  friend  NichoUs, 
in  commemoration  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to 
Southampton  and  Netley  Abbey :  —  *  My  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank 
it  or  bathed  in   it,  as  the  common  people  dot 
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no,  I  odI^  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it  The 
climate  ii  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and 
NoTember;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window ;  the  town  clean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  i)enin- 
sula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins 
the  British  Channel;  it  is  skirted  on  either  side 
with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  distance,  but  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  from 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle 
about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly  (good  man!),  and 
bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him. 
Beyond  it  (the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eve ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how, 
as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  world  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  though  there  was  a  power  of  money 
hid  Siere.  FA^m  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  which  waa, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  live  o'clock,  tlie  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  httle  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these 
five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall 
remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  i£ 
before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it.* 

Much  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  finish 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmere: — 'Passed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn.  out  of  which  the  Sun- 
day congregation  were  then  issuing.  Passed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dunmailrowse^  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time ;  now  begin  to  see  HelnuTag^  dis- 
tinguished from  its  rugged  neigli  hours  not  so  much 
by  its  height,  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Graumere 
water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  tiie 


little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on 
it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  church 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging  inclosures,  com 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  tiieir 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  space 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Just  opposite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smootii 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  halfway 
up  the  mountain's  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire.* 

The  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  Chartrense, 
in  Dauphiny  (the  subject  of  Gray*s  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing to  his  mother  flpom  Lyons,  he  says — *It  is  a 
fortnight  since  we  set  out  hence  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  which 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost.  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go 
post  in  these  roads),  we  arrived  at  a  little  village 
among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echelles; 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used 
to  the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.  It 
is  six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it, 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  overhead; 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  Uiat, 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  preci- 
pitating it«elf  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  whicli  is  still  made  greater  by  the  echo 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add  to  this 
the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and  cliiTs  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cascades  that  in  many  places 
throw  themselves  from  the  very  summit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  conclude 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  This  place 
St  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top 
founded  the  aforesaid  convent,  which  is  the  superior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  are  commissioned  to  entertain  strangers 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor 
to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruits, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremely  neat 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  to 
stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  this  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,  which  is,  yoa 
must  think,  like  a  little  city,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
fathers,  besides  three  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  clothes,  grind  their  com,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  everything  among  themselves.  The  whda  is 
quite  orderly  and  simple:  nothing  of  finery;  but 
the  wonder^  decency,  and  the  strange  situation, 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  it  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  clouds  that  were  then  forming  themselves  on 
the  mountain's  side.* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  fKend  West, 
Gray  again  adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  *  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartreuse,*  he  says, 
*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without 
an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining.    Nd 
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amipt 


t,  Ml  a  cliff,  but  it  prrgmmt  leitii 

and  poelry.     There  are   certain  ttma   Oml 

ure  an  aAiul  into  beta/,  ailhout  Iht  help  of  ulker 

drjnunnt     One  need  not  huve  a  vetj  fuitBitii;  ima- 

ginatioD  to  eee  ■ptrils  there  at  noamlaj-.    Yon  have 

Death  perpetuallj  before  joar  eyes,  only  lo  far  ro- 

'    iDOTed,  at  to  compose  tl;e  miad  without  fHghtcD- 

In  turning  from  thoie  exiguisite  fragments  of  Aa- 
•criplion  to  tlia  poetry  of  Gray,  the  Uiflerenre  will 
be  found  to  conaiit  chietly  in  the  rhvme  and  uiea- 
■nre  ;  in  lofliueeg  of  sentiiueot  and  viridncu  of 
expRwiun,  the  prose  ii  eqiiid  lu  the  Tene. 

HipMi  to  Adttrnt;/. 
Duightar  of  JoTB,  releuttcss  power, 
Tbou  tamer  of  the  huiaan  tmsnt, 
Wlio«!  iron  Bcourge,  and  tortariog  hour. 

The  bad  offHEht,  afflict  the  beat  I 
Bound  in  thy  adsniantiui!  chain, 
The  prood  are  taught  to  tajrte  of  pain, 
I    And  puiple  tjianii  vainly  l^ttiui 

With  pang!  unfell  hefore,  unpitied,  and  alone, 
'    When  fint  thy  aire  to  send  on  earth 
'        Virtue,  hit  darlinv  child,  denigaed, 
To  tbea  he  gate  the  lieatcnly  binh. 

And  bade  to  fonn  her  intuit  mind. 
Stun  rugged  nunc,  thy  xigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  eoiTow  wa»,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
Aid  froDi  her  OKn  ehe  learned  to  inelt  at  others'  wo. 
Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Solf-ptoaeing  FoUy'a  idle  brood. 
Wild  l!anghter,  NuiK,  and  thougbtlcai  Joy, 

And  leave  ua  leisure  (o  be  good. 
Ugbt  they  diipene,  and  with  them  go 
TIte  summer  friend,  (he  Battering  foe ; 
By  Tain  Prosperity  received. 

To  hto-  tbey  low  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 
Wisdom,  in  tabic  garb  arrayed, 

Immeraed  in  rapturous  thought  profound, 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eji,  that  lovee  the  ground, 
turn  on  thy  solemn  steps  acteiid  : 
fram  Charily,  the  general  friend, 
I    With  Justice,  to  herself  aerere, 

Aad  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  Badly-pleasing  teu. 
Oh,  gently  on  thy  auppliant's  head, 

Dnad  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  handl 
Kot  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  cbkd. 

Nor  circled  »ith  the  vengeful  band 
fA»  by  the  impious  Ibou  art  seen). 
With  thundering  voice,  and  thn-atening  mien. 
With  scieHning  Horror's  funeral  cry. 
beipMr,  and  fell  Disease.and  ghutly  Poverty. 
Thj  form  benign,  oh  goddess  I  wear. 

Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

To  soften,  not  lo  wound,  my  heart. 
The  nneTOua  opark  extinct  rerivs  ; 
I     Taadi  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
\     Eiaet  mT  own  defecle  to  scan, 

H'hat  olhen  arc,  to  feel,  and  know  mywlf  a  man. 

(Utaia  DiMlaal  Pnupeet  of  Eton  CoOq/e. 
Te  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 
That  crown  the  watery  glade, 

*■"«  grateful  si? -'■"  -•'• 

t  Henry's*  hi 


Ofgrore,  of  lawn,  ofmead  Bur>ey; 

\Vhow  turf,  whoxe  shade,  whose  flowers  am 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

Hi)  ailver-wiudiug  way ! 

Ah.  happj  hilla  I  ah,  pleasing  shade  1 

Aht  DL'Ida  beloved  in  vain  I 
Whrrv  once  lay  ciirelcse  childhood  strayed 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
1  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

Ai,  Bating  fresh  their  gladsome  iring, 
My  weary  loul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  Hcoud  apriog. 

Say,  P'atber  Thames,  for  thou  hast  (Ml 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Bia|mrtiug  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleanure  trace, 
Who  furciiioBt  HOW  delight  lo  cleaTS 
^^'ilh  pliant  arm  thy  Rlaajy  warel 
Tho  captive  linnet  which  inthralt 

What  idle  ]>rogeny  succeed 


le  rollin, 


Or  urge  the  flying  ball  I 

While  some  on  cameat  busineu 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Oainst  graver  hours,  that  bring 

To  sweeten  liWrty ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdun 
Its  of  theirlillle  reign. 


Still  Jis  tbey  run,  they  look  bi 

They  hear  a  vnlcu  m  every  wind, 
And  sDatch  ri  fearful  joy. 
Oay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

i,ei«  pifnsinp^  when  possessed ; 
The  tear  forgot  u  soon  a*  abed. 

The  «uu-.hiiie  uf  the  breaat. 
Their- buiuiu  health  ufroay  hue. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom; 

The  thoughilcds  day,  tho  easy  nidd 

The  spirit-  pure,  the  aluraben  li^ 
Thai  dy  the  approach  of  mom. 
Alas!  regiirJlcss  nf  their  doom. 

The  lilllo  viclims  play  ; 
No  aeiisu  hnve  they  of  ifla  to  come, 

Nor  care  bevniid  lo  day  ; 
Yet  see  bun  all  amund  W  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fele, 
Aiid  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train. 


Ah,  tell  then 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  te 


Thei 


if  them 


Diactaiiiful  Ai.ger,  pallid , 

AuJ  shame  thai  rkulki  behind ; 
Or  pining  love  »hall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  taukliug  tooth. 
That  inly  gimwi  the  secret  heart; 
And  Envj  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfonlem  DespMi, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 
Ambition  thi«  shall  tempt  lo  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  hidi. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stiDg!  of  Fulxehood  those  shall  tij, 
And  hard  Unkiodness'  altered  eye, 
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That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 

And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 

And  moodj  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  wo. 

Ijo!  in  the  rale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  reiniy 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbfl  the  soul  with  icy  hand^ 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Tet,  ah  1  why  should  they  know  their  iate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiflly  flies ! 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
TIs  folly  to  be  wise. 

[The  Bard.—A  Pindaric  Ode.] 

[This  ode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that 
Bdward  L,  when  ho  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
ordered  all  the  borda  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
dMith.3 

'  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king. 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ; 
Though  fanned  by  conauest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e*en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  lave  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
Fh>m  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdou's  ^  shagey  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  l^ng  array. 
Stout  Qlo^ster^  stood  aj^hast  in  speechless  trance ; 
'  To  arms !'  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  qui 
ing  lance. 


quiver- 


On  a  lock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  i^nd  hoary  hair 
otreamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  t 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  munnurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

>  Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  moun- 
tainous tract  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  Cralgian-cryrL 
It  inclnded  all  the  highlands  of  Caemanronshire  and  Merio- 
nechflhire,  as  tvt  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hygden,  wptak.- 
ing  of  the  castle  d  Gonway,  built  by  King  Edward  L,  says, 
'  Ad  ortnm  amnis  Conway  ad  olivum  montis  Erery  ;*  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (ad  ann.  1283),  *  Apud  Aberoonway 
ad  pedes  montis  Snowdonias  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte.* 

'  Oilbert  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

s  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore.  They  both  were 
Lorda>Marchers,  whose  Isnds  lay  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
pnhtiAy  aooompaakd  the  king  in  this  ezpeditlao. 


// 


*  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hushed  the  stormv  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whoso  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  ^  they  lie, 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  Uie  aflfrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famished  eagle^  screams,  and  passes  bj. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  lieht  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country  s  cric#— 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  Ibiiu* 

*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afllrisht. 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley V  roof  that  ringp 
Shrieks  of  an  agonising  king! 
She-wolf*  of  Franco,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  theo  be  bom,*  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven  1    What  terrors  round  him 
wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Low6  on  his  funeral  couch  he  \vm  1 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior7  fled ! 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom  I 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,^  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pvej* 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,^ 

The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

1  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire,  oppoelte  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey. 

*  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually  to 
build  their  cyry  among  the  rocks  of  Snowdon,  which  fhn 
thcnco  (as  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welsh  Craigian* 
eryri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eagles.  At  this  day,  I  am  told,  the 
highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest.  That  bird 
is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Soots  and  the 
people  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Ac.,  can  testify ;  It 
has  even  built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of  DerbyBhire.-H8ee  WUf 
laughby'i  Ornithototfy^  published  by  llay). 

3  Bdward  II.,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkeley  Castle^ 

*  Itiabel  of  France,  Edward  II. 's  adulterous  queen. 

A  Alluding  to  the  triumphs  of  Edward  III.  in  France. 

<  Alluding  to  the  death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  fliifl- 
dren,  and  even  robbed  in  his  last  momenta  by  his  courtiers  and 
his  mistress. 

7  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  his  fsUMf* 

*  Magnificence  of  Richard  II.'s  reign.  See  Froiasart,  and 
other  contemporary  writora. 

*  Richard  IL  (as  we  are  told  hy  ArchUahop  Bcioop,  and  tte 
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ra  tba  din  of  battle  bnij,' 

I  to  Udcc,  uid  homi  to  hone  I 

jeui  of  haToc  urgs  tbeir  dcgtined  coune, 

rou^  tbs  kiudnd  ■qutdroun  mow  tlieir  mj. 

la&aj  >  foul  snd  iniilni)i;ht  rtiunlrr  TeJ, 
hi*  coudort'*  fiLith,-!  hii  fither'^  fnino, 
tpart  the  nrnk  usurperV  hoi;  hud  I 

with  hrr  hluahing  fw,  m  spread  : 
■tied  boor?  in  iufsiit  gate 
owi  bcnnth  the  thorn;  ihade. 
i>then,  b«iiding  o'er  the  uxursflil  loam, 
■e  our  r«iE«iiCB  d«p,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

nl,  lo  1  to  ludden  fnte 
ITS  we  tbe  woof.     The  thread  ia  spuoj. 
thy  horti  wo  coniipcntc 
A  19  wove.    The  worli  in  doiie).'' 
1  ita; !  nor  tbui  forioni 
oe  anblesivd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
bright  tract,  that  firei  the  wo*tcrn  skieit, 

!  what  s"lcniii  tcenea,  on  Snowdan'a  height 
mdlng  slow,  their  glilteriiig  skirti  unroll  I 
of  glory,  flparc  Iny  aehiug  sight  ; 
nboni  age»,  crowd  not  on  m;  loul  1 
e  our  long'loi-I  Arthur"  ire  bewail. 
1,  ye  genuine  kings  I'U  Brltanniit'*  Usue  kailt 


ardcd  inajcnty  appear. 

■oftheBrito: 


n-pott.'i  her  awe-e 

ered  awect  to  lirgin-grace. 

ttingt  ayinpboniaus  tremble  in  the  air, 

tnin«  or  Tocal  tnii'port  round  her  play  I 

Dm  the  pure,  peat  TaliMsin,"  hear! 

brEaELe  a  iaul  to  animate  thy  clay. 


•talle  and  red  rom,  dericci  of  York  and 
•Unr  bnnr  wu  the  t»dgo  erf  Rtclinrd  [ 
■aally  kno*n,  in  Ui  oon  time,  tiy  the 

L;  Kbenn 

■qr  gf  Ci«ile  dldd  a  few  yean  aflrr  ihe 

™,qwtQf 

ct  of  tl»  Welsh  Butlim,  Ibal  King 


The  Terae  adorn  again 

Fieree  War,  and  faithful  Un, 
And  Truth  neiere,  by  fairy  Fiction  dreved. 

In  buskined'  meaaure*  more 


10  Orief,  a: 


With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breut.  ' 

Gales  from  bloominff  Eden  bear ; 

And  distant  warUingi^  leMen  on  my  ear. 
That,  )o«l  in  long  futurity,  expire.  ! 

Fond,  impiouH  lunti,  tbink'sC  thou  yon  sanguine  eland, 

Haised  by  thy  breath,  has  queoched  the  orb  of  dajl 
To-momw  be  repairs  the  golden  flood,  ! 

And  warms  the  natiotm  Kith  redoubled  n;. 
EnoQgh  for  me  :  with  joy  I  see  ! 

The  diflereut  dooui  our  Fates  asNign. 
Be  thine  pwpair,  and  sceptred  Care ;  I 


te  thine  penpair,  ii 
To  triumph,  and 


£l>^  Wrillen  in  a  Comtry  CtunAyani. 


BUke  Pogeli  Chnrch,  *nd  Tomb  dT  Gnr. 
Ths  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  piirting  day. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  tbo  lea, 
The  plougbmaa  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  luves  the  world  to  darkneu  and  to  me. 
Now  &des  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  aigl 

Aai  all  the  air  a  solenm  stillneia  holds 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  ; 
Save  that  from  yonder  iry -mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  sucb  a-s  wandering  near  her  "ccrel  bower. 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 


im 
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Beneath  thoee  nigged  elms,  that  jew-tree*i  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ercr  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

Tlie  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  buniy 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  enried  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harrest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ;* 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Tlie  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  I 


Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  straggling  pangs  of  conscious  tmth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resij^ed. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  I 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  reliei. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries^ 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  firesi 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  deady 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fitte ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
*  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brashing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fiintastic  roots  so  hi^ 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stnSo, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  roTt; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlom. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crosM  in  hopeless  lofVb 

One  mora  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree  ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  Iat 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknofwn  ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
Hegainedfrom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

The  Alliance  between  Government  and  Edueaiimj 

a  Fragment. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 

Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth,  , 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Their  rootM  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 

And,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 

The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 

Forbids  her  genns  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 

Nor  trasts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 

To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs. 

Unformed,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  caret. 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  ope&inglMilli 

So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 

Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 

If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face. 

Smile  not  induj^nt  on  the  rising  raoOi 
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WILLIAM 


ttter  with  a  free,  ihoagh  frugal  hand, 
olden  thowen  of  plenty  o'er  the  land ; 
uiny  has  fixed  her  empicr  thero, 
k  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 
mi  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year, 
padous  animated  scene  surrey, 
bere  the  rolling  orb  that  gives  the  day, 
le  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds, 
it  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds, 
le  soe'cr  the  exterior  form  we  find, 

opinion  tinge  the  raried  mind, 
»  all  the  kind  impartial  llearen 
rks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giren : 
use  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
How  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain ; 
idgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  d^ws, 
nt  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
;  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
d  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
nutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
ial  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 
;hen,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined, 
rent  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  I 
sasured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
.  improve  the  polished  arts  of  peace, 
idustry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep, 
ad  the  winds,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep, 
itse  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
Agoid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 

the  tremblinff  nations  from  afar 
ihia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
ttm  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway, 
xmi,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  rolled 

lave  iMued,  host  impelling  host, 

a-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast, 

ftrate  south  te  the  destroyer  yields 

jted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 

im  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

ter  day,  and  heavens  of  asure  hue, 

le  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rote, 

ftff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

f  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 

i  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 

Saropaan  freedom  still  withstands 

Poa^iiuF  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands, 

s  fitr  ol^  with  an  indignant  groan, 

ire  plains  and  empires  <moe  her  own  I 

ner  skies  and  suns  of  fiero^  flame 

er  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 

«,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 

d  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  i 

i  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 

g  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearte  te  war ! 

ere  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around, 

:kening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 

ly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control, 

uided  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 

>nscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  spring!*, 

m's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 

her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
bia's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows ! 
I  each  slumbering  energy  awake, 
'  tench,  another  temper  take. 
Is  the  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay ; 
bbom  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
ttle  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine, 
se  the  mortal  te  a  height  divine, 
•ut  the  human  fabric  m>m  the  birth 

a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
HIS  tracte  enforce  a  various  teil, 
sners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 

laoe  the  mountain -clifis  maintun, 
the  gentle  genius  of  the  plam ; 
re  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found, 
daylong  plough  to  quell  (he  flinty  ground. 


To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  te  patient  valour  trained, 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gained! 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparte  round  they  see, 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow). 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  I 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings. 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail. 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  ^le ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  amoient  tide. 

WILLIAM    MASON. 

William  Mason,  the  friend  and  literary  executor 
of  Gray,  long  survived  the  connection  which  did  him 
so  much  honour,  but  he  appeared  early  as  a  poet 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  of  St 
Trinity,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1725. 
At  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  d^ree  of  M.A.  His  first  literary  production 
was  an  attack  on  the  Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  to  which 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  El/rida^  *  written,' says 
Southey,  *  on  an  artificial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare  1^  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'  The  model  of  Mason  was  the  Greek  drama, 
and  he  introduce  into  his  play  the  classic  accom- 
paniment of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama,  CaractO' 
citf,  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  Elfrida :'  more  noble 
and  spirited  in  language,  and  of  more  sustained 
dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  Mason 
also  wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Independence,  Memory, 
Mdanckoiy,  and  The  Fall  of  Tyranmf,  in  which  his 
gorgeousness  of  diction  swells  into  extrayagance 
and  bombast  His  other  poetical  works  are  his 
English  Garden,  a  long  descriptive  poem  in  blank 
verse,  extended  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  British  devolution,  in  which  he 
asserts  those  Whig  principles  which  he  steadfiistly 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  As  in  bis  dramas  Mason  had  made  an  in- 
novation on  the  established  taste  of  the  times,  he 
ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  ^nglish  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of 
his  friend  Gray.  Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative,  in  which  the  biographer  ^one  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet 
in  chronological  order,  thus  making  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  in  some  degree  his  own  biographer, 
and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and 
correctly  of  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
The  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boswcll  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subse* 
quent  usage,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  im* 
portanee  enough  to  demand  copious  information  and 
minute  personal  detaila  The  circumstances  ol 
Mason's  Ufe  are  soon  related.  After  his  career  at 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  ^  the  royal  chaplains.  He  held  the  Uving  of 
Ashton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cathedraL 
When  politics  ran  high,  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  all 
parties.    He  died  in  1797. 

Blason's  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular,  evcu 
with  poetical  readers.  His  gn>ate8t  want  is  simpli- 
city, yet  at  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  eflbet 

In  hia  *  English  Garden,'  tliough  verbose  and  lan- 
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m  eiqninte  tioBgei. 


,  he  mjiof  Time,  iM 

GnuluaJ  touch 
H«  mouldered  into  bemuly  ID«nJ  »  tower 
Which,  wb»n  it  fronmed  with  all  iu  bBttleroent*, 
Wm  oaly  terrible. 
Of  woodland  Bcenery— 

Mmy  a.  glade  ii  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-godx  only  ;  irherc,  if  art 
E'er  dured  to  tread,  'twas  mtb  unaandalod  foot, 
PrintleH.  as  if  'twere  holy  ground. 
Gray  qootfi  the  fullowiiig  Unci  in  one  of  Maian'i 
ode*  u  'luperlfltiTe;' — 

While  through  the  weit,  where  iiinlca  thccriia«n  day, 
Jlaek  twilight  (lowly  sails,  and  waicB  her  hannongmy. 

[From  OiTBrfocin.] 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calln : 
Bear,  thou  king  of  mouDtain^,  hear  ; 

Hark,  she  speaks  fi«in  all  her  string* ; 

Haik,  her  loudat  echo  rings  ; 
King  of  inounlainH,  betiJ  thine  ear: 

9ond  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Mwt  upon  thy  front  of  snow  ; 

B«,  their  gold  and  c1>on  rod, 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod, 
And  greet  in  whinpern  Mge  and  (low. 
Snowdon,  mark  I  'tis  maj;ic'-i  hour, 
Now  the  muttered  spell  hath  powpr  ; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock. 
And  burst  thy  haie  with  thunder's  shock : 


Shall  Mona  i 


ct  cells. 


r  ,p.ll 
n  those  that  dwell 
I,  and  lie 


Steeped  in  tbe  stream 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strsin  : 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grote 

Other  harping)  answer  clear. 

Other  Toicei  meet  our  ear, 
Pinions  flutter,  nhadowa  move, 

Buiy  murmurs  hum  around, 

Rustling  veetmeiits  bruali  the  ground  ; 
Round  and  round,  and  niund  they  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade. 

Mount  the  oak's  tiisjestic  head. 
And  gild  the  tufted  misletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light, 
CloM  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight; 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due, 
Spread  your  robes  of  saSron  hne  j 
For  lo !  with  mon  ttian  mortal  fira. 
Mighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre : 
Mark,  be  sweeps  the  master-etrlDp  j 
listen  all 

Epitaph  on  Mrt  Matoa,  in  t^  CtOhcdml  of  BriilU. 
'    Take,  holy  earth  I  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear: 

Take  that  best  gift  which  heaven  so  lately  g>Ta : 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bo»  with  trembling  can 

Her  iiuled  form  ;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  ware. 
And  died  I  Don  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  I 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  bieMti  alarm  t 
Speak,  dead  Maria  I  breathe  a  strain  dirine  ; 

Eren  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  haie  power  to  charm. 
Bid  them  be  cha>lc,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 

Bid  them  In  duty's  iphere  as  meekly  moie  } 
And  it  so  fair,  from  ranity  as  free ; 

Tall  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 
I        (nVa<  even  to  thee)  yet  the  diced  path  once  trod, 
I    Hmen  lifU  its  ererlastrng  portals  high, 

And  bids  '  tue  pure  in  heart  behold  thnr  Qod.' 


Oliver  GaLDsHiTH.  who«e  wrjtinpi  range  ant 
every  department  of  miscell«neoiu  literature,  dial-     , 
lenges  attention  as  a  poet  cliicfly  for  the  onsfMed     ■ 
eair,  grace,  and  tcnderne«t  ufhis  dcecriptions  of  nir«l    ' 
and  domestii:  life,  and  fur  a  certain  veia  of  unNie 
philosophic  reflcclioii.   Kii  countrynian  Bnrke  laid 
of  himK-lf,  that  he  had  taken  his  ideu  of  liberty  not    | 
too  high,  that  tliej  might  lut  him  throo);!!  liSi    , 
Guldimiih  Kcma  to  have  pitched  Ilia  poetry  in  a    j 
subdued  under  tone,  that  be  might  luxuriate  at  will 
among  those  images  of  quiet  beauty,  cnnifort.  bene- 
Tolence,  and  simple  pathos,  that  were  most  eongeoial 
to  his  own  charaeter,  hia  hopes,  or  hia  elpenenea. 
This  popular  poet  was  bom  at  Pallaa.  aamill  viBagi    . 
in  the  parish  of  Forney,  county  of  Longford.  Ireland, 
on  the  lOth  of  November  I7SS.    He  wai  the  sixth    \ 
of  a  family  of  nin«  children,  and  hia  father,  the  Ber.     . 
Charles  Goldamith,  was  s  poor  cunt?,  who  eked    ,, 
out  the  scanty  funds  which  he  derived  fmta  liis  pro-     I 
fessian,  by  renting  and  cultivating  some  land.     The      , 
poet's  father  afterwards  succeeded  to  tlie  rectory  tj    \\ 
Kilkenny  West,  and  removed  to  the  house  audtann 


ofLiatoy.  in  hi*  former  parish.  Here  Goldgnith^  i 
youth  vaa  apent.  and  here  he  found  the  material* 
for  hia  Deaerled  Village.  After  a  good  country  ed*-  i 
cation,  Oliver  was  admitted  a  *iicr  of  Trinity  coQei^ 
Dublin,  June  11. 1745.  The  expense  of  hU  ednatka 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  TbocDW 
Contarini,  on  eiccllcnl  man,  son  to  an  Italiao  of  0* 
Contnrini  family  at  Venice,  and  a  clergymaD  of  tbi 
established  church.  At  college,  the  poet  wit 
thoughtless  and  irregular,  and  always  in  want  EDa 
tutor  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  brutal  pas*ioik^  ud 
having  *truck  him  on  one  occasion  hefuns  a  p*i1|f 
of  friends,  the  poet  hA  college,  and  wandered  aboot 
the  country  for  some  time  in  the  utmost  poreity. 
His  brother  Henry  clothed  and  carried  him  bad  lO 
collep,  and  ou  the  s;tii  of  Fcbruan  1749,  he  wM 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  BJL  GoIdsniilJi  nov 
^adly  left  the  tiniveraitr.  and  Tetumed  to  LiaogN 
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His  father  was  dead,  but  he  idled  away  two  years 

among  his  relations.     He  afterwards  became  tutor 

I     in  the  fauiilj  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  where  he 

1    remaini*d  a  year.     His  uncle  then  gave  him  £'}0  to 

I  study  the  law  in  Dublin,  but  he  lost  the  whole  in  a 
gaming  house.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceetled  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  a  year   and  a-half  studying  niedi- 

■ '    dnc.     He  then  drew  upon  his  uncle  for  £20,  and 
'I    embarked  for  Bordeaux.     The  vessel  was  driven 

I I  into  Newcastle-uiJon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there,  Gold- 
I     imith  and  his  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 

ut  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortnight, 
t  appeared  that  his  companions  were  Scotsmen,  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  French  army.    Having  over- 
come this  most  innocent  of  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
represented   as  having  immediately  proceeded  to 
Ley  den ;   but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
gut  a  new  turn  from  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
irhose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  Imve  been  now,  instead  of  four  years 
liter,  that  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  Dr  Milner's 
I    K-h.>ol  at  Peckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was   ex- 
tremely good-natured  and   playfiil,  and   advanced 
his  pupils  more  by  conversation  than  by  book- tasks. 
1!  On  the  supposition  of  tliis  being  the  true  account  of 
;    Gold«mith's  25th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
I  [text  wunt  to  Leaden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
'  to  travel  over  the  Continent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniary 
I  deflclencleiL    He  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain,  in 
j  Handera,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.    In  France, 
I  he  is  said,  like  George  Primrose,  in  his  Vicar  of 
;    Wdcefleld,  to  have  occasionally  earned  a  night's 
lodging  and  ibod  by  playing  on  his  flute. 

I  How  often  haTS  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
I   With  tuneUae  pipe,  beside  the  munuuring  Loire ! 
I    Where  irheiling  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freaheDed  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  baply,  tboo^  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  tlM  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  daaeey  Ibrgetful  ot  the  noontide  hour. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school 
for  the  poe^  He  brooded  with  delight  over  tliese 
pictures  of  humble  primitive  happiness,  and  his 
imagination  loTed  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  Goldsmith  afterwards  visited  Germany 
and  the  Rhine.  From  Switxerland  he  sent  the  flrst 
sketch  of  the  '  TrsTeller'  to  his  brother.  The  loftier 
charms  of  nature  in  these  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
have  had  no  permanent  eff*ect  on  the  character  or 
direction  of  his  genius.  He  visited  Florence,  Verona, 
Venice,  and  stopped  at  Padua  some  mouths,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  In 
1756  the  poet  reached  Enghuid,  after  two  years  of 
wandering,  lonely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  buoyed  up 
by  dreams  of  hope  and  fame.  Many  a  hard  struggle 
he  had  yet  to  encounter!  His  biographers  repre- 
sent hun  as  now  becoming  usher  at  Dr  Milner*s 
school,  a  portion  of  his  history  which  we  have  seen 
iCBSon  to  place  at  an  earlier  period.  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Mcmthly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  chemut  A  college  friend,  Dr  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commence  practice  as  a  humble  physician 
in  Bankside,  Southwark;  but  his  chier  support 
from  oontribntions  to  the  periodical  literature 
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of  the  day.  In  IT^S  he  presentt'<l  himself  at 
Surgt'ons  Hall  fi.T  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  vii-w  of  entering  the  army  nr  navy 
but  he  had  the  mortification  «>f  beinir  rojeetuc. 
as  unqualified.  That  he  mipht  apiK-ar  Ijeforc 
the  examining  surgeon  suitiihly  drci^sed,  (Joldsniith 
obtained  a  new  suit  of  clotlu-R,  for  which  Griftiths, 
publisher  uf  the  Monthly  lioview,  b(H-anie  security. 
The  clothes  were  immediately  to  U?  returned  when 
the  pur]M)?e  was  served,  or  the  debt  wjis  to  he 
discharged.  Poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
objecrt,  and  probably  dibtressed  by  urgent  want, 
pairncfl  the  clothes.  The  pul)lisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — *  I  know  <if  no  misery  but  a  gaol, 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  ix)int.  1  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  [)revent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  1  have  l)een  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretehe<l  being — with  all  that  contempt  and  indi- 
gence brings  with  it — with  all  those  stnmg  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?'  Such  was  the  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  this  im- 
prudent but  ami.Hble  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  and  to  the  glory  of  Knglish 
literature. 

Hcnceforward  the  life  of  Goldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  his  ihmk  Besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews,  the  J-.ady's  Magazine,  the  BritiAli  Maga- 
zine, &c.,  he  published  an  Imjuin/  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learnmy  in  Europe  (1759),  his  admir- 
able ( 'hincfte  Letters,  afterwards  published  with  the 
title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life  of  Deau  Naxh^ 
and  the  Ilistori/  of  Knijland  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  t^uc- 
cessful,  and  was  popularly  attributed  to  I^ird  Ches- 
terfield. In  Deceiulier  17G4  appeared  his  poem  of 
The  Travellir,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his  fame, 
'  without  one  bad  line,'  as  has  been  said ;  '  without 
one  of  Dry  den's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  fin(;st  poems  in  the  English 
language ;  and  J)r  Johnson  (then  numbf.Tcd  among 
Goldsmith's  friends)  said  that  the  merit  of  *  The 
Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it.  The  periiKlical  critics  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise.  In  17GB  he  published  his  exquisite  novel, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  had  been  written  two 
years  before,  and  sold  to  Newl)erry  the  IxMkseller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt  His  comedy  of  The 
Good' Naturcd  Man  was  produced  in  1767,  his  Rinnan 
History  next  year,  and  The  Deserted  Villaye  in  1770. 
'Die  latter  was  as  iK)pular  as  *  The  Traveller,*  and 
spee<lily  ran  through  a  number  of  editions.  In  1773, 
Goldsmith's  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  was 
brought  out  at  Ct)vent  Garden  theatn*  with  immense 
applause.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  hi^  fame 
and  popularity.  The  march  had  l)e<*n  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  nearly  fainting  by  the  way; 
but  his  success  was  at  length  complete.  His  name 
stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries ;  his 
works  brought  him  in  from  XIOOO  to  £1800  per  an- 
num. Difliculty  and  distress,  however,  still  clung 
to  him  :  poetry  had  found  him  poor  at  first,  and  she 
kept  him  8').  From  heedless  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance, chiefly  in  dress,  and  from  a  benevolence  which 
knew  no  limit  while  his  funds  lasted.  Goldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  debt.  The  gaming  table  also 
presented  irresistible  attractions.  He  hung  Ux)sely 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie ;  and  his 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  calculated  to 
teach  him  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  He 
continued  to  write  task-work  for  the  bookscllersu 
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and  produced  a  *  History  of  England*  in  four  volumes. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  *  History  of  Greece*  in  two 
voluines,  for  which  he  was  paid  £250.     He  had  con- 
tracted t^)  write  a  *  History  of  Animated  Nature*  in 
eight  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  guineas  for 
each  volume;  but  tliis  work  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  Ills 
own  attractive  and  easy  manner.    In  March  1774, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  complaint  (dysuria) 
caused  by  close  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.     Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders, 
a  medicine  to  which  he  had  often  had  recourse ;  and 
grmdually  getting  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
TuUioQs  on  the  4th  of  AprlL    The  death  of  so  popu- 
lar on  author,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  a  shock 
equally  to  his  friends  and  the  public.    The  former 
knew  hifl  sterling  worth,  and  loved  him  with  aJl  his 
foibles — hif  undisguised  vanity,  his  national  prone- 
nest  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  liis  frequent  absurditiei.   Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  feeling.    He  died  £2000 
in  debt:  *Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before!'  ex- 
claimed Johnson.    His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
hia  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Gay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character, 
and  far  surpassed  in  genius. 

The  plan  of '  The  Traveller'  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical   The  i)oet  represents  liim- 
self  as  sitting  among  Alpine  solitudes,  looking  down  j 
on  a  hundred  realms — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kingn,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 


heightening  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  In  the  fol 
lowing  quotation,  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  th 
effeminate  character  of  its  jjopulation,  are'  placed  ii 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  nigged  mountains  o 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

lltaUans  and  Sunss  Contrasted.} 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apcnnine  ascends. 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 

Woods  over  w<K>da  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  oft  some  temple's  moaidering  tops  between. 

With  venerable  grandeur  nuurk  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfj  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  venial  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  dinporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil  ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  oe^tows. 
And  scnnual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  onlv  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  ram  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,' not  far  removed  the  date. 


He  Tiews  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  sighs  to  think  I  ^^'^on  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
that  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he  .  ^*  ^«'  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise, 
wishes  to  find  some  spot  consigned  to  real  happiness,    -^o'*"*  '**«  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 

jj^  The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm. 


where  his  *  worn  soul 

Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?  The  natives 
of  each  country  think  their  own  tlie  best — ^the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  are  compared,  the  amount  of  happiness  in 

each  is  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  to  illustrate 

this  position,  the  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners    From  these  the  fetible  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 

and  government  m  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Hoi-  !  An  easy  comi)en8ation  seem  to  find. 

land,  and  England.      In  general  correctness  and  1  Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed, 

beauty  of  expression,  these  sketches  have  never  been    "" 

surpassed.    The  politician  may  think  that  the  poet 

ascribes  too  little  importance  to  tlie  influence  of 

gOYemment  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 

^at  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on 

the  individual  character  of  the  governor ;  yet  in  the 


The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form, 
Till,  more  unstca^ly  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skiU, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pnde ; 


cited  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  difScult  to  resist  his 
conclusions;  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
is  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
His  character  of  the  men  of  Enghmd  used  to  draw 
tears  from  Dr  Johnson : — 

Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

Bv  forms  uufashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast  in 


/L- 


The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 

Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 

A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  carss  bewailed. 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control, 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul  ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  ftst  behind. 

In  happier  meaimess  occupy  the  mind  : 

As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway. 

Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decav, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  deacT, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  build;)  his  shed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  tuni  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stonny  mansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
Hut  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 
No  venial  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
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No  zephjr  fondlj  toes  (he  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormj  glooms  inyesi. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  chann, 
Redreiis  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Thou«rh  poor  the  peasant*!  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small, 
He  9ee9  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  DO  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  costlj  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  his  Tegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  «ri.sh  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finnj  deep. 
Or  drif  CA  his  Tcnturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  waj. 
And  drag!t  the  struggling  savage  into  daj. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surreys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  loved  i^artner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprint  ji  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  erou  tho«c  illM  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  iF>  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  a^  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Cling**  cl'»«e  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  natiT,e  mountains  more. 

[France  CorUrcuUd  tcith  HoUandJ] 

So  ble!«t  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  bu*y  rolls  their  world  away : 
Their*  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  paA!«es  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shift«  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise : 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  stren^h  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unbleat, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  oidentation  here,  with  tawdiy  art, 
PantJ  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
<    Here  vanity  assumes  oer  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robe  of  frieze  with  ccpper  laoe ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  onoe  a-yoir ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  drawi, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-^pplanfe. 
To  men  of  other  minds  my  Uskcj  flies, 
H I   Emboeomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
I|'   Methinks  her  patient  eoni  before  me  stand, 
'   Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  seduioos  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  nunpire's  artificial  pride. 
ODward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  gnw; 
Bprcads  itt  long  arms  amidst  the  witeiT  roari 
Scoops  out  an  empiie»  and  nsozps  the  slum : 


li 


While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springp. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  displayed.   Their  much-loved  wealth  imputt 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  clo8or,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  channs  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves ; 
Hero  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  senitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

The  *  Deserted  ViUage'  is  limited  in  design,  bat 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  and  the 
same  beauty  of  colouring,  as  *  The  Traveller.'  The 
poet  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  Lissoy  for  most 
of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  sat  fur  the  Tillage  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait might  well  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  language 
more  universally  iM)pular  than  the  *  Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  memory.  Its  delineations  of  rustic 
life  accord  with  those  ideas  of  romantic  purity, 
seclusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
associates  with  the  country  and  all  its  charms,  be- 
fore modem  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
them  thence — 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 
Political  econtmiists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtful  to  nations ;  and  curious  speculators, 
like  Mandeville,  may  even  argue  that  private  vices 
ore  public  benefits ;  but  Goldsmith  has  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart  which  yield  a 
spontaneous  assent  to  the  principles  he  inculcates, 
when  teaching  by  examples,  with  all  the  efBcacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  the  effect  of  poetical  beauty 
and  excellence. 

[Dacription  of  Aubwm—  The   Village  Preacker^  ikt 
Schoolmaster,  and  AUhoute—Reflectiont,] 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swun ; 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please  ; 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  I 

How  oft«n  have  I  paused  on  every  charm  I 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm ; 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbourinff  hill; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shads^ 

For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free,        » 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 

I  And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  rouiMU 
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And  8till,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  baud  inspired : 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swaih,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  ba.shful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  lore, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  Tillage !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close. 
Up  youndcr  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
HLh  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  flelds  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  wo ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  oflTspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  lost  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  leady  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliflT  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  evexy  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned ; 
Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
lAnds  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage; 
And  even  -the  story  ran  that  he  could  guace ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifls  its  head  on  high, 
\Vhere  once  the  sign -post  caught  the  passing  eye- 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspiredy 
Where  ^rray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white- washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  «!;i_^  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  gooee ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  broken  t^a-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  I 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  wining  to  be  pressed. 
Shall  kiss  the    up  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  iirst-bom  sway : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy  ! 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  suirej 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor^s  decay, 
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Is  joan  to  jadj|;e  how  wide  the  limits  st&nd 

>tween  a  splendid  and  a  happj  land. 

tmd  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

id  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 

mrdSf  eren  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound, 

id  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

it  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name, 

iat  leares  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 

it  so  the  loes.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

kern  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 

ace  for  hie  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds, 

aoe  for  his  hones,  equipace,  and  hounds ; 

le  robe  that  wraps  his  limos  in  silken  sloth, 

u  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth; 
8  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
dignant  spurns  the  cottage  from^the  green ; 
ound  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
r  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
bile  thus  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all, 
barren  splendour  feebly  waitH  the  fall. 
As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain, 
rare  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Ights  eveiy  borrowed  charm  that  dress  suppli^, 
>r  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
It  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
hen  time  adrances,  and  wnen  lorers  fail, 
e  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  : 
los  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed, 
nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed ; 
it  reiging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
I  ristas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
hile,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
«  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
id  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  saye, 
«  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grare. 

Edwin  (tnd  Angdirui, 

*  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.* 


Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want, 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  mr  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  giro  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  shan 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 
Hy  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  Talley  free^ 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

I  uam  to  pity  them. 

Bat  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 

A  ^iltless  feast  I  bring  \ 
A  aenn,  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  ih>m  the  spring 

Tlisn,  Pilgrim,  torn,  thy  cares  forsgo ; 
All  eartii-bom  cares  are  wrong : 

wants  bat  little  hers  below, 
Nor  wuti  that  little  long.' 


Sofi  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell  ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure. 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire, 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire. 

And  cheered  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  pressed  and  smiled ; 

And,  skilled  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  b^^iled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart, 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  wo  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

'  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  crie^ 
*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  I 

From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  t 
Or  grieve  for  friendHhip  unretumed. 

Or  unregarded  love ! 

Ala^I  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name  : 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ! 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep !  • 

And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one  s  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  spurn  the  sex,'  ho  said  : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  bludi 

His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view. 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  ski^. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

'  And  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rud^ 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 
'  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intmd* 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  : 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  de^wdr 
Companion  of  her  way. 
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My  iiUher  UtM  Ymmde  the  Tjm^ 

A  wcalthj  lord  wm  he ; 
And  »U  hu  wealth  wm 

He  had  but  onlj  me. 

To  win  me  from  hii  tender 

Unoufflbcred  fuiten  cnme ; 
Who  prmbed  me  for  impfated 

And  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flameu 

Each  hoar  a  mereenarj  crowd 

With  richeft  pfoflfeim  ftroire ; 
Among*!  the  leet  joong  Edwin  bofwied. 

Bat  nerer  talked  of  loTe. 

In  hamblect,  nmplett,  habit  dad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wiadom  and  worth  were  all  he  had; 
Bat  these  were  all  to  me. 

The  bloMom  opening  to  the  daj. 

The  dewt  of  hearen  refined, 
Coold  noaght  of  puritj  diiplaj. 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  blotsoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his  ;  bat,  wo  to  me. 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art 

Importunate  and  rain  ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  mj  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejected  with  mj  sooni. 

He  left  me  to  mj  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlom. 

In  secret,  where  he  died  I 

But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  faolt, 

And  well  mj  life  shall  pay : 
111  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretoh  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  desualring,  hid, 

ril  lay  me  down  and  die  : 
Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.* 

'  Forbid  it,  HeaTen  I'  the  hermit  cried, 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  diide : 
'Twas  Edwin*s  6olf  that  prest  t 

'  Turn,  Angelina,  erer  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

Thus  let  roe  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  every  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life — roy  all  that's  mine  t 

No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.' 

[ExtracU/jvm  Retaliatum.'] 

[Oddmnlth  and  some  of  his  friends  occaskmally  dfaied  to* 
fether  at  the  Bt  Jamon'a  coffee-house.  One  day  it  was  proposed 
to  write  epitaphfi  upon  him.  Ilia  country,  dialect,  and  wisdom, 
furnished  subjcctB  fur  witticism.  He  was  called  on  for  retalia- 
tion, and,  at  the  next  meeting,  produced  his  poem  bearing  that 
name,  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  shrewd  observation,  wit, 
and  liveliness  which  distinguish  his  prose  writlnga] 
m  m  0 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  icaroely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gare  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

*BvlBa 


Tkooch  fraoghi  with  all  leani^,  jit  atnining  hif 

To  pewade  Totomy  Townaend  te  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  oo  refining. 
And  thought  of  eosiTiBcui^  while  they  thought  of 

Thoogk  eqoal  to  all  things,  ior  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  »r  a  statesmaa,  too  prood  for  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  anidge  diaobedient. 
And  too  food  of  the  ri^  to  porsae  the  eaipedimL 
In  short,  'twas  his  fiUe,  onemployed,  or  in  plaee,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  oold,  and  cat  hlo^  with  a 


Barid  Oarrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 
As  an  actor,  conftsecd  wi  Aout  rival  to  ihint ; 
Asa  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  tel  Una; 
Yet  with  talento  like  then,  and  an  amdlMl  kHft, 
The  man  had  his  failings — ^a  dupe  to  Ids  art ; 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  eolovn  ha  i 
And  beplastcred  with  rouge  his  own 
On  the  stage  he  was  natoxal,  rimple^  afectiag  ; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  waa  acting : 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  co  oat  of  hii  way. 
He  turned  and  he  raried  fan  ten  timca  a  day  ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  eonfimndedly  wkk 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  unessing  and  triM^: 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  iriiistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came : 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gare! 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  nused. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  w-praised  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  whererer  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receire  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  aboTe. 
•  #  • 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid  ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  lefl  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering ; 
When  they  judged  without  skiU,  he  was  stili  hard  of 

hearing : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Baphaels,  Coneggios,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,f  and  only  took  inuff. 

TOBIAS  GEOBOE  SMOLLETT. 

Many  who  are  familiar  with  SmoOett  as  a  nord- 
ist,  scarcely  recollect  him  as  a  poet,  though  he  hu 
scattered  some  fine  verses  amidst  his  prose  fictions, 
and  has  written  an  Ode  to  Independenet^  which 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment  rwrely 
attempted  or  felt  by  that  great  poet  Tonus 
George  Smollett  was  bora  in  Dalquhum-hoBse, 
near   the  village  of  Benton,  Dumbartooahire,  m 

*  Sir  Jodiua  Reynolda 

\  Sir  Joshua  wss  so  remarkably  deaf,  as  to  bo  vsdsr  fts 
nsossiity  of  using  an  ear-tnunpet  fai  oompany. 
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I    17S1.     Hi«  f»ther,  a  younger  mot  of  Sir  Jai 
RmoUett  of  BonhilJ,  faaTing  died  earlj,  the  pffit 
fru  educaW  hj  bii  gnndTftthcr.    After  the  unul 


BbtttttDKd 


ooone  of  initmction  in  the  grammar  ichoal  of 
iWibuion,  and  at  the  univenity  of  Glnsgow, 
Tobias  was  placed  apprentice  to  a  incJical  prsc- 
tilioiier,  Mr  Gordon.  Glugov.  He  wri  nineteen 
(rben  his  term  of  apprciiliccahip  expired,  and,  at 
tbii  carij  *gt,  bii  giandfalher  Iisvlng  died  vith- 
oot  niakinft  any  proTiaion  for  him,  tlie  younR  and 
wignine  advcntiirer  procitednl  tn  London,  liis  rhivf 
dependence  being  a  tiagedy,  called  the  Regicide, 
»Hich  he  altempled  to  brinp  ont  at  the  thtatrcB. 
Foiled  in  this  effurt  of  jnrenile  ambition,  Prnollelt 
became  aargenn'*  mate  onboard  an  eighty-Run  aliip, 
and  was  present  at  the  ill-planned  and  disaaimm 
upedition  against  Carlbagena,  which  \\e  lini  i\v- 
•cribed  with  much  force  in  hia  Radrrirk  Pandvm. 
He  returned  to  England  in  17*6.  publiahed  two 
ntirei,  Adeiei  and  Repronf.  and  in  1748  gave  In  the 
world  hia  nOTtl  of  '  Roderick  Handoni."  Ptrrt/rine 
I^Ue  appeared  three  yearn  afterwardii.  ,41111111011 
next  attempted  to  practise  as  a  phyaician,  but  failed, 
and,  taking  a  honae  at  Chelsea,  dcToteil  himself  to 
literatnre  as  a  profession.  Notwithatsniling  hia 
fkdlily  of  composition,  hia  general  information  and 
talenta.  bia  life  waa  one  continual  strugi^e  for  c\i(t- 
enoe.  embittered  by  personal  quarrels,  bniu[;hC  on 
putly  by  irrilabilitj  of  temper.  In  ITS3,  hia  ro- 
mance of  Fmfinmd  Coital  Falkim  was  publiahed. 
audio  1753  his  traoslation  of  Don  Qniiiotc.  'i'he 
icnion  of  Moltcui  1*  now  generally  preferred  tii 
that  of  our  author,  though  tbe  hitler  is  marked  by 
Ut  cbaracterlatic  hnmciur  and  reraatility  of  talent. 
After  be  had  Sniihed  this  task,  Smollett  paid  a  risit 
to  bt*  natire  conntry.  Hi*  fiime  had  gone  before 
Un,  and  hii  icoeptioo  by  the  literati  of  Scotland 
-WH  cardial  and  IWtering,  Bia  filial  tenderness  and 
■ftctiaa  waa  also  Bimtmed  by  meeting  with  his 
■arrlTliiK paiQit  'On  Btaollrtt'a  arrlril,'  says  Dr 
Sloore,  *  he  waa  iDtrodoced  to  his  mother,  with  the 
fXDioTatice  of  Mrs  Tellbr  (his  iifler)  as  a  gentleman 
traoi  the  West  Ihdiei,  who  wu  intimately  aoqnainted 


with  her  son.  The  better  to  support  hia  asaumed 
character,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  serious 
countenance  approaching  to  a  frown  1  but,  while  his 
mother's  eyes  were  rivettcd  on  his  countenance,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  amiiing.  She  immediately 
sprung  from  her  chair,  and  throwing  ber  arms 
around  his  neck,  eiclaimed,  "  Ab.  my  son !  my  son  1 
1  have  found  you  at  last."  She  afterwards  told  him 
that  if  lie  liad  kept  his  aiutere  looks,  and  continued 
toghotn,  he  might  have  escaped  detection  soEnetime 
longer {  "hut  your  old  roguish  sniUe,"  added  she, 
"  betrayed  yoti  at  once."  '  On  this  occaaion  Smollett 
viaited  his  rclatiuna  and  native  scenea  in  Dumbar- 
lonahire,  and  spent  two  days  in  Glasgow,  amidst 
hia  boyish  companions.  Kctuming  to  Eogiand,  ho 
reaomed  his  literary  occupations,  lie  unfortunately 
became  editor  of  tho  Critical  Itcview.  and  an  attack 
in  that  jonmal  on  Admiral  Knowles,  one  of  tbe 
commanders  at  Cartbogena  (which  Smollett  ac- 
knowledged tu  be  Ilia  composition),  led  to  a  trial 
fur  hbel ;  and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £100,  and  auffbrcd  three  montha  imprisonment 
He  ronaolcd  liimsclfby  writing,  in  prison,  his  novel  trf 
Laancflot  Crtavf.  Another  proof  of  his  fertility 
and  induatry  aa  an  author  was  aflbrded  by  his  Hi*' 
lory  of  Englaiul,  written,  it  is  aajd,  in  fourteea 
months.  He  engapcd  in  political  diacuaiioQ,  for 
which  he  was  ill  qualified  by  temper,  oud,  taking 
the  unpopulnr  aide,  he  was  completely  ranquisbed 
by  the  Iniculcnt  satire  and  abuse  uf  Wilkea.  His 
health  was  .ilao  shattered  br  close  application  to  hia 
studies,  and  by  private  miafortuiie.  In  hia  early 
days  Smullutt  haii  married  a  young  West  Indian 
Indj,  Misa  Ijftcellts,  by  whum  he  liod  a  daughter. 
This  only  child  died  at  the  ago  of  flfteeD,  and  the 
diBconsointc  father  tried  tu  lly  from  hia  grief  by  a 
tour  tlmiUKh  France  «nd  Italy.  He  waa  absent  two 
ycara,  and  puldiKhcdau  aeiiiunt  of  liia  travels,  wliicli, 
amidat  gleama  of  humour  and  genius,  is  diaflgured 
1^  the  coarn^st  pnyudites,  Sterne  haa  successfolly 
riilicuk-d  tills  work  in  his  Sentimental  Journey. 
Some  of  till!  critical  dicta  of  Smollett  are  mers 
I'bullitiona  of  B)ilocn.  In  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Veiiua  dc  Alnlici. '  which  enchants  the  world,' he 
could  see  no  beauty  of  feature,  and  the  attitude  be 
i:nnsidercd  awkward  and  out  of  character;  The 
ranllieon  at  Home — that  '  glorioua  combination  of 
beauty  and  magnificence' — lie  said  looked  like  a 
huge  cock-pit.  ii|>cn  it  the  top.  Sterne  said  justly, 
that  such  declaration!  ahoiild  have  been  reserved 


Walter  Scott,  'without  oflbnce  to  the  memory 
iu  LJie  witty  and  elegant  Sterne,  it  is  more  eaiy  to 
Bsiunie,  in  compnsitioD,  an  air  of  alternate  gaiety 
and  seiisitulily,  than  to  practise  the  virtues  of  gene- 
roaity  ami  benevolence,  which  Smollett  eierdscd 
during  his  hIioIg  life,  though  often,  like  his  own 
Matthew  Bramble,  under  the  disgniae  of  peevish- 
ness and  irritability.  Sterne's  writings  show  much 
flourish  concernin[[  virtues  of  which  his  lifb  ii 
understood  (o  have  produced  little  trait  1  the  temper 
of  Smollett  waa 

like  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  tiadlj.' 
The  native  air  of  the  great  novelist  was  more  cheer- 
ing and  eihllarating  than  the  genial  gales  of  the 
south.    On  hia  return  trom  Italy  be  repaired  to 
Scotland,  saw  once  more  hia  affectionate  mother,  and 
sojourned  a  short  lime  with  liis  cousin,  Mr  Smollett 
~  Bonhill,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Leveo. 
'  The  water  of  Leten,'  he  obaerves  in  his  Hum- 
phry Chnker,  'though  nothing  near  so  considerahle 
the  Clydc^  is  much  more  transparent,  pastoral. 
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•nil  iltlijrlitftil.  This  pharmine  >treiini  is  the  oulli 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  through  a  track  of  four  milL's 
pursui'S  iti  winding  eoane  orer  m  bed  of  pebblos,  till 
it  joini  the  Firth  of  Clyde  M  Dumlmrton.  On  tbii 
■put  ftamis  the  caatle  formcrljr  called  Alclurd,  and 
wii^lied  by  tlieae  two  rivera  on  oil  sidea  eicept  - 
narrow  i»(hmiii,  which  nt  every  jpriiig-tido  i»  ovei 
floweili  the  whole  i«  a  great  cnrioiity,  from  the 
qu«lity  and  form  of  the  rock,  a>  from  the  nalt 
It*  flituatian.  A  lety  little  above  the  sotircc  o 
Leten,  on  the  lake,  itand*  the  house  of  CaineTon, 
belonging  to  Mr  Smdlett  (the  late  eommiiBary),  co 
emboioaied  in  oak  wood,  that  we  ilid  not  perceive  it 
till  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door.  The 
lake  approaches  on  one  side  to  within  six  oi  aeien 
yards  of  the  windowi.  It  niight  have  been  placed 
on  a  higher  aite,  which  would  hare  afforded  a  more 
extensile  proipecU  and  a  drier  atmoiphere ',  but 
thii  imperfection  ia  not  chargeable  on  the  present 
proprietor,  who  purehucd  it  reiidy  boilt,  rather  than 
be  at  the  troahle  of  repairing  his  own  family  house 
of  BoohiU,  which  rtands  two  miles  hence,  on  the 
Leven.  so  surrounded  with  plantations,  that  it  used 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mavis  (or  Thniah) 
NefL  Above  the  hou>e  is  a  romantic  glen,  or  cleft 
of  a  mountain,  covered  with  luuiging  woods,  having 
at  the  Irattoni  a  stream  of  floe  water,  that  forms  ■ 
Qomber  of  caacadea  in  its  descent  to  join  the  Leveu, 
•0  that  the  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 

1  have  seen  Uie  Ijigo  di  Gardi.  Albano  di  Vico, 
Bolseoa  oOd  Geneva,  and  I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to 
them  all — a  preference  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
tlie  verdant  islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  sur- 
fice,  affording  the  most  enchanting  objects  of  repose 
to  the  excursive  view.  Nor  are  tlie  banks  destitute 
of  beauties  which  can  partake  of  the  sublime.  On 
tliis  side  they  display  a  Bweet  variety  of  woodland, 
cam  field,  and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable  villas, 
emerging  as  it  were  out  of  the  lake,  (ill  at  some  dis- 
taoce  t)ie  prospect  terminates  in  huge  mountains, 
covered  with  heath,  which,  Iwing  in  tlie  btoom, 
affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  purple.  Evcrj^hing 
here  is  romantic  beyond  imagination.  This  country 
ii  justly  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland;  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  may  vio  with  Arcadia  in  everything 
bat  climate.   I  am  sure  it  e^icels  it  in  verdure,  wood. 

All  who  have  traversed  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
or  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  a 
calm  clear  summer  day,  when  the  rocks  and  islands 
are  reflected  with  magical  brightnexi  and  Bdelity  in 
its  waters,  will  acliuowledge  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, and  ciui  readily  account  for  Smollett's 
preference,  independently  of  the  early  recoUections 
which  must  have  endeared  the  whole  to  his  feelings 
and  imagination.  The  extension  of  manufactures  in 
Scotland  has  destroyed  aonie  of  the  pastoral  charms 
and  sednsion  of  the  I«ven,  but  the  course  of  the 
river  is  still  eminently  rich  and  benatifhl  in  sylvan 
scenery.  Smollett's  health  was  now  completely 
gone.  His  pen,  however,  was  his  only  resource, 
■nd  on  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  politi- 
cal satire,  T/it  AdiKtilurei  0/  an  Atom,  in  which  he 
attacks  his  fi^rmer  patron.  Lord  Bute,  and  alio  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  As  a  politician,  Smollett  wai  far 
fh)m  consistent.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
guided  more  by  personal  feelings  than  public  prin- 
ciples, and  any  seeming  neglect  or  ingratitude  nt 
once  ronsed  Ids  constitutionrU  irritability  and  indig- 
nation. He  was  no  longer  able^  however,  to  con- 
tend with  the  'sea  01  troubles'  that  encompassed 
him.  In  1770,  he  again  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
health.  Uia  f^iecidi  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
procure  him  an  appointment  as  consul  in  some  port 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  he  took  up  his  residence 


in  a  cottage  which  I)r  Armstrong,  then  abroad,  en- 
gaged for  him  in  the  neighbDurhood  of  Leghorn. 
'Tlie   warm    and    genial   climate    seems   to   bmve 
awakened  his  fancy,  and  breathed  a  temporary  ">!- 
mation  into  his  debilitated  frame.    He  here  wrote 
his  HtoHphiy  Clinker,  the  most  rich,   varied,  and 
agreeable  of  all  his  novels.     Like  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett was  destined  to  die  in  a  foreign  cDuntiy.    He 
had  just  committed  his  novel  to  the  public,  when 
he  expired,  on  the  2lBt  of  October  1771,  t^ei  51. 
Had  be  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  in- 
herited, as  heir  of  entail,   the  estate  of  BonhUI, 
worth  about  £1000  a-year.    His  widow  erected  ]i 
plain  monument  over  his  remains  at  Leghorn,  and 
his  reUtions,  who  had  neglected  him  in  his  days  of 
suflbring  and  distress,  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  me- 
mory on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.     The  prose  works 
of  Smollett  will  hereafler  be  noticed.    He  wrote  no     I 
poem  of  any  length  ;  hut  it  is  evident  he  could  have    j 
excelled  in  verse  had  lie  cultivated  his  taleoli^  and    , 
enjoyed  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  compelence.    Sir    | 
Walter  Scott  has  praised  the  fine  mythofaigical  com-     '■ 
mencement  of  his  Ode  1  and  few  readers  of  taite  or    r 
feehng  are  unacquainted  with  his  lines  on  Levm 
Water,  the  pictnresque  scene  of  his  early  daya   The    , 
latter  were  first  pahlished  in  'Humphry  CHnker,'    ; 
alter  the  above  prose  descriptioD  of  Uie  same  land-    ' 
scape,  scarcely  less  pocticaL    When  soured  by  mis- 
fortune, by  parly  contlicta,  and  the  wasting  effect*  of    ! 
disease,  tlic  generous  heart  and  warm  sensibilities  of 
Smollett  seem  to  have  kindled  at  the  recollection  of    I, 
his  youth,  unci  at  the  rural  life  and  manners  of  Ws    '1 
native  country.  ! 


Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share. 

Lord  of  Che  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye  ; 

Thy  steps  1  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  h«ij  tbe  slotm  that  how  la  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  froseu  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddeu  violated  bn>uglit  tfaee  furth. 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cbeek  in  every  varyingcltBiL 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 

With  frantic  supcr^tiliun  for  his  guide. 

Armed  with  tlie  dagfrer  and  the  pall. 

The  sens  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Wcwr's  flood,  , 

In  Heai-en's  name  urgirf  the  infernal  blow 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flaw  :  1 

The  vanquiiheil  wrte  baptised  with  bloodi 

AntlstrofAe. 
The  Saxon  prince  in  honor  Awl, 

From  altan  stained  with  human  gort,  1 

And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led  1 

' fety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 

■  in  n  cavp  asleep  she  lav,  ; 

Lulled  by  the  boarse-resouiKiiiig  mun,  j 

When  aWld  lavat-c  passed  that  nay,  [ 

Impelled  by  dcolinv,  his  name  Disdain,  ' 

Of  ample  front  the 'portly  ehirf  appeared :  ; 

The  bunted  bear  supplie^l  a  pbag^  vest ; 
The  drilted  snow  hung  on  his  yellDW  beard,  ' 

And  bis  broad  shoulders  brnved  the  furious  blati  ' 

opt,  he  jsied,  his  bosom  glowed,  ! 

And  deeply  felt  the  impresBian  of  faer  channs:  I 

"-  ■  -iicd  the  advantage  Fate  allowed,  ' 

itraigbt  comjiressed  her  in  his  vigorous  WB^  ' 

etnpba. 

The  curlew  screamed,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shelli  to  celcbnite  the  rarislicd  tit*  : 
Old  Time  ciulted  a»  he  flew ; 
.\nd  Independence  saw  the  light. 
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i  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 
sr  corer  of  a  flowering  thorn, 
•mel  renewed  her  warbled  strains, 
>a8  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom — 
in  Diyads  seized  with  joy, 
infant  to  their  charge  consigned; 
luse  caressed  the  favourite  boy ; 
Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind, 
ears  matured  his  age, 
d  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 
aild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
lames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Antlstropfaeb 

id  thus,  he  wiused  his  way, 

I  roved  ftom  pole  to  pole^ 

riffht  eternal  to  display, 

iriUi  patriot  thought  the  aspiring  souL 

les  'twas  he  that  raised 

<  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 

diny  Iwheld  amazed 

m's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grave. 

;he  blunt  Batavian's  arms 

i  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 

eared,  and  planted  farms, 

he  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

i  generous  rustics,  si^ 

;1u  in  close  divan  ; 

.  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 

rtained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 

trching  sands  he  crossed, 
ted  nature  pants  supin^ 
>f  her  tribes  adust, 
I's  adamantine  shrine ; 
a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 
1  firom  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 
amidst  the  dreary  waste, 
ering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing, 
luds,  like  precious  ore, 
rough  every  baser  mould  ; 
e  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 
Lhe  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 
m  eenius,  taught  my  youth 
lel  livery  to  despise : 
him  chastised  to  truth, 
that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antistrophe. 

itured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
lished  vice  and  vanity  combined, 
nd  seduce,  their  banners  spread, 
rile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind, 
tlence  his  wrinkled  front  upreais, 
i  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow ; 
dis  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 
nrreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow : 
r-dimpling  falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 
T  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 
iaeaae,  with  all  his  bloated  train^ 
h0  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

fittrophe. 

's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
r  India's  glittering  spoils  oppressed, 
he  snmpter-mule  in  namessed  pride, 
the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
t  renal  bards  disgrace  the  bay, 
ig  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
1  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 
Qg  beHs  fantastic  folrir  ring : 
loabt»  and  dread,  shall  intervene ; 
By  Btill  to  all  her  feelings  Jast, 
tee  hanc  a  damp  on  oretT  scene^ 
I  the  hueHal  pinions  otmMgoMt, 


Antistrophe. 

Nature  111  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts. 
By  mountain,  meadow,  str^unlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunt^ 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline. 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swaini, 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedatelv  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  ufe  sustains  : 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guani  the  door. 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store. 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night  $ 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Ode  to  Leven-  Water^ 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  Waft 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread } 
While,  liehtly  poisc^i,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen  i 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  industry  embrowned  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  I 

The  Tears  of  Scotland, 

[Written  on  the  barbarities  committed  in  the  Hlghlanfls  b 
order  of  the  Duka  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  CnUoden, 
1746.  Smollett  was  then  a  sorgeon's  mate,  newly  returned 
from  servloe  abroad.  It  is  said  that  he  Qriginally  finished  the 
poem  in  six  stanxaa;  when,  tome  one  repreeenting  that  sooh  a 
diatribe  against  government  might  injure  his  proepeots,  he  sat 
down  and  added  the  still  more  pointed  invective  of  the  seventh 
stann.3 

Moum,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  tom  t 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  rooft  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afiur 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife^ 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  lift. 
Thr  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  floekl ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thj  infants  periui  on  the  plain. 
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What  boot!  it,  then,  in  ever;  clime. 
Through  tht  wide-spreHdinc  w*At«  of  time. 
Thy  ui»rliiii  glorj,  crowned  with  pnuae, 
8till  ihoDe  with  UDdiaiinithed  blue  I 
Thj  tawerins  spirit  now  in  broke, 
Thj  nook  id  bended  to  the  joke. 
WfiM  foreign  arms  could  netec  qoell, 
Bj  dvU  iBge  uid  rancour  fell. 
The  rur>l  pipe  uid  merr?  U7 
No  more  ahall  cheer  the  happj  il»j : 
No  locial  leenes  of  g%j  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
No«traiua  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
ADd  nought  be  heard  but  «ounda  of  wo, 
Whilo  the  pnle  phuitomi  of  the  alain 
Glide  nightl.v  o'er  the  silent  platD. 
Oh!  huicful  cause,  oh  I  fatal  mom. 
Accursed  to  agea  jet  unborn  ! 
The  sons  Bgniuit  their  father  atood. 
The  parent  ihed  hit  children';!  blood- 
Yet,  when  the  ra^  of  battle  ceaied. 
The  victor'a  soul  waa  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  mu^t  feel 
DeFDuring  flaiUM  and  murdering  steel  1 
The  pioue  mother,  doomed  to  death, 
Foraakeu  wandera  o'er  the  heath. 
The  bleak  wind  whlitlea  round  her  head. 
Her  belplena  orphana  crj  for  bread  ; 
Berea  of  ahelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  riewa  the  ahadca  of  niehc  deteend  : 
And  stretched  beneath  the  inclemenl  skiM, 
WeepB  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 
Whilo  the  warm  biood  bedews  my  Teina, 
And  unimpaired  remembnuice  reigni, 
Rowntment  of  mj  eountij'a  fate 
Within  mj  filial  breaat  Uiall  beat ; 
And,  epitc  of  her  iuaultiug  foe, 
Mj  sympathising  icrae  aball  Sow  : 


John  Akm«xroi>ii,  the  friend  of  TIididkiii,  of 
Mallet,  Wilkei,  and  other  public  and  literary  clia- 
racten  of  that  period,  u)  now  only  known  aa  the 
author  of  a  didactic  noem,  the  Art  of  Frttiromg 
Htallh,  which  is  but  little  read.  Arnutrong  was 
■on  of  tiic  niinitlet  of  CastleUiD,  a  pnatoial  pariah 
In  Roxburghshire.  Ue  studied  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  took  hia  degree  of  M.I>.  in  1732.  He 
repaired  tu  London,  and  become  known  bj  the 
publication  of  several  fugitive  pieces  and  medical 
eaiaya.  A  Tcrj  objectionable  poem,  the  Eamomj/  of' 
Love,  gaje  promlae  uf  poetical  powers,  but  maried 
hif  practice  aa  a  phyaician.  In  1744  appeared  hia 
*Art  of  Preaerrinj;  liealtli.'  which  wna  followed  by 
two  other  pocnii,  Benetolence  and  Taste,  and  a 
Tolume  of  proac  easayi,  the  latter  indifltrent  enough. 
In  i;b(J  be  was  appointed  physician  10  the  forcea 
in  German;;  and  on  the  peace  in  1763,  ho  returned 
to  London,  wlierc  he  practised,  but  with  little  inc~ 
ceea,  till  hia  death,  September  7,  1779,  in  the  70tb 
year  of  his  age.  Armstrong  seems  to  have  been 
au  indolent  and  splenetic,  but  kind-hearted  man — 
■hrewd,  caustic,  and  careful  (he  lell  ilsooo,  saved 
It  of  a  small  income),  yet  irannly  attached  to  his 
ieoda.  Ilia  portrait  in  the  >  Caatle  of  Indoluace'  is 
la  Thomson's  happiest  manner  ;— 
With  him  was  sometimes  joined  in  silent  walk 
(Profnundly  silent,  for  they  utter  >poke> 
One  shyer  itill,  who  quite  detested  talk ; 
Oft  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broln 


To  grovea  of  pine  aiid  broad  o'er^adowUig  oak  ; 
Thvre,  inly  thrilled,  he  wandered  all  alone. 
And  on  himself  hia  peiititc  fuij  wrokc. 


The  glittering  st 


-'  Thank  Heaven,  the  dayii 


Warton  has  prused  the  '  Art  of  Preserving  Heallh' 
for  its  classical  correctness  and  cloKoess  of  atyl^ 
and  ita  numberleas  poetical  imagee.  Id  genenl, 
however,  it  is  stiff  and  laboured,  vrith  occasional 
passages  of  tumid  extravagance ;  and  the  images 
are  not  uiifrequetitly  echoes  of  those  of  Thomson  and 
other  poets.  The  subject  required  Ihe  aid  of  orna- 
ment, for  scientific  roles  are  in  general  bad  themes 
for  poetry,  and  few  men  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
pbilosoplif  of  Lfe,  however  they  may  deviate  fhnn 
it  in  practice.  That  health  ta  to  be  preserved  by 
temperance,  exercise,  and  cheerful  Tecrealiao.  is  a 
tmtli  familiar  to  all  from  infancy.  Armstrong,  how-  | 
ever,  was  no  ascetic  philosopher.  His  motto  is,  | 
'  take  tlie  gnod  the  gods  provide  you,'  but  take  ll    ; 


,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
cups  by  well-informed  eiperience  found 
The  least  your  bane,  and  only  iritt  yOMrfriauU, 


But  most  too  passive,  when  the  blood  mas  lew. 
Too  weakly  indolent  to  atri™  with  pain. 
And  bravely  bj  resisting  conquer  fate, 
Try  Circe'a  arts ;  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poisoned  nivtar  awecl  obii.ioH  awill. 
Struck  by  the  powerful  chami,  the  gloom  diakJni 
In  empty  air;  F.lyaium  opens  round, 
A  pleasing  phrcutj  buoys  the  lightened  soul. 
And  aanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  can  ; 
And  what  was  difficult,  and  what  was  din. 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  euperior  stars : 
The  happiest  van  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad. 
Or  are,  or  ahall  be,  could  this  foltv  last. 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone  ;  a  bearier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head ;  and,  as  the  thundering  stIet■^ 
Swollen  o'er  its  bonks  with  auddeu  mountaiD  lain, 
Sinks  from  it>i  tumult  to  a  sttcnt  brook. 
So,  whun  Ihe  fraotio  tapluica  in  your  bnast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man  ; 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yonrself  undone. 
Kor,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  lavished  mote  than  might  support  threa  daji. 

With  tenfold  rage.     An  aniioua  stomach  well 
May  be  endured  ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head; 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  auch  a  dream, 
involves  you  1  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  jour  soul,  as  maddening  Fenlheua  felt. 
When,  baited  round  Cithteroi '  '    ' ' 


le  Theb 


In  prescribing  as  a  healthy  situation  fur  residenca    , ! 

a  house  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  sea-coast,  ba 

mdulgCB  in  a  vein  of  poetical  luxury  worthy  the  V    " 

chanted  grounds  of  tlie  '  Castle  of  Indolence  1' 

Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 

The  sounding  forest  flnetualea  in  the  alorm ; 

To  sink  in  warm  nprae,  and  bear  the  din  j 

Howl  o'er  the  steady  batttemeota,  delights 

Above  the  luiuty  of  vulgar  sleeji.  1 


Where  health  is  studied  ;  for  whatever  morel 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natami  movements  of  the  harmonioDs  frmx 
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)  AU  wbo  haye  witneased  or  felt  the  Itupiritiiig  effectj 
of  flue  mountain  scenery  on  iDTalide,  will  aubicribe 
tie  truth  90  happilj  expressed  in  the  condnding 
linei  of  this  paasagc.  The  blnnk  Terse  of  Armstrong 
fomevbat  resembles  that  of  Cowper  in  compact- 
jKss  KOd  Tigonr,  bot  his  imBginution  iriu  hard  and 
literal,  and  waatcd  the  air;  expanilreness  and 
tendcmeu  of  pure  inspiration.  U  WM  a  liigh  merit, 
bowevcr,  to  succeed  where  nearly  all  haie  fuled.  in 
til^iiding  with  a  subject  lo  strictly  practical  and 
iHOMUc,  tlie  art  and  fancy  of  tlic  poet  Much  learn- 
\  ing,  skill,  and  knowledge  are  compressed  into  his 
m.  ID  Ulustration  of  his  medical  and  ethical  doc- 
ea.  The  whole  is  diiided  into  four  bnoki  or 
I  diTitions— the  first  on  air,  the  seconci  on  diet,  the 
third  on  exen.'ise.  and  the  fourth  on  the  passions.  In 
9rat  book,  Armstrong  hru  penned  a  ludicroosly 
pompous  inrcctire  on  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
'steeped  in  cantinual  raini,  or  with  raw  fogs  be- 
dawed.'    He  exdums — 

Our  fathcn  talked 
,    -.   ummen,  balioy  aiK,  and  skict  senne: 
;  Good  Heaieu !  fur  what  uneipUted  crimes 
;  TUe>  diamal  diange  I     The  bnoding  elements 
1  Do  [hey,  yaut  poweiful  mioisten  of  wrath, 
,  PiRiais  some  ncice  eitenninating  plague  I 
Or  IS  it  fixed  In  the  deones  aboio. 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  maini 
bdulgeot  natuiel  0,  disaoln.'  this  gloom  ; 
Biod  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
Tbu  drown  or  wither  ;  p™  the  genial  west 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  n^irigbtlj  soath, 
'.  may  once  mete  the  circling  seasons  rule 
:   Th(  year,  nut  mix  in  every  mousttous  dayl 

I  Now,  the  fact  we  believe  is,  that  in  thia  country 
I  tbere  are  more  good  days  in  the  j'cnr  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
!  'Art  of  Prescriiug  Ileftltli'  are  subjoined.  The 
I  lut.  which  is  certaijdy  the  moat  energetic  pusoge 
I  in  the  whole  poem,  deMrlbes  the  '  sweating  sickness' 
I  (liich  scourged  England 


Id  the  second.  Armstrong  introduces  an  apostrophe 

tu  his  natire  stTEBm,  which  perhaps  suggested  tlie 

more  felicitous  ode  of  Smollett  to  Leten  Water.    It 

ii  not  uiivrorthy  of  remark,  that  the  poet  entirely 

'   nerloaks  thu  store  of   romantic  association  and 

I   bsllad  -  poetry  pertaining  to  IJddisdale,   which  a 

I   oightier  than  he,  in  the  next  age,  brought  so  pro- 

aioently  before  the  notice  of  the  world. 


IWreda  and  MiOaiiiiia  of  Time.] 

Vhat  doe*  not  ftdel    The  tower  that  long  had  Stood 
I    The  cnuh  of  thuadn  and  the  wairing  winds, 
I   Siook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
I   How  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  hue, 
I    And  flinty  niamids  and  walls  of  brass 

DesMDd.    llie  Babyloniao  spires  are  sunk; 
I   Achata,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 

Time  shake*  tbe  stable  tyr«nnj  of  tllrona^ 
'   And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight. 


sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  ui^t 
Acaio  inrolTe  the  doolate  abyss, 
nil  the  gnat  Father,  through  the  liAleas  gloom, 
Zitcnd  his  arm  to  li^t  another  world, 
And  bill  new  planets  toll  by  otim  laws. 


[_RicoraiiiauiaHtm  qfAagllitg.} 
But  if  the  breathless  chase  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Kxcced  your  streOEth,  a  sport  of  less  latigue. 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  stream 
Affords.     The  crystal  rirulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maie, 
Swnjms  with  the  silTer  fry :  such  through  the  boondl 
Of  paHoral  Stafford  runs  tbe  brawling  Trent ; 

1  mountains ;  sndt 
'Dods ;  and  mch  the  stream 
On  whose  Arcadian  banks  1  fiixt  drew  ait; 
Liddel,  till  bow,  except  in  Doric  lays. 
Tuned  to  her  murmunt  by  her  lore-sick  swains. 
Unknown  in  song,  though  not  a  purer  stream 
Through  iniadu  more  flowciy,  or  more  romantic  grorea, 
Kolla  towards  the  western  niun.     Mail,  saeied  Soodl 
May  ntill  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence,  thy  moautaius  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  raea,  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourish,  and  thy  Tales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows  and  the  golden  giain  ; 
Oft  with  thy  blooming  sons,  when  life  was  new. 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  rhanued  with  toy*. 
In  thy  transparent  eddie*  have  I  lared  ; 
Oft  traced  with  patient  steps  thy  fairy  baokx. 
With  the  well- imitated  fly  to  book 
The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shore 
The  struggling  panting  prey,  while  vernal  clouds 
And  tepid  gales  obscured  the  raffled  pool. 
And  from  tbe  deeps  called  forth  the  wanton  swarm*. 

Formed  on  the  ^miau  school,  or  thoM  of  Ind, 
Tbdre  are  who  think  these  piutimcs  K-arce  humane; 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  1) 
Ills  lifo  is  pure  that  weani  no  fouler  al^ns. 

IPtiHIma  of  lie  Fificmlh  OMtiry.J 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantageneta  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Boaworth's  purple  field ; 
While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  miirdcra  mined. 
And  daily  horron ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profused: 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Aioae,  a  monster  netcr  known  before. 
Reared  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head  ; 
Thi'i  rapid  fury  not,  like  otber  pests. 
Pursued  a  gradual  course,  but  LU  a  day 
Unshed  as  a  itomi  o'er  half  the  astonished  islt, 
Afid  strewed  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  throu£h  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seised  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung ; 
With  taah  cooibuition  thence,  the  qnivering  spaA 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within  ; 
And  soon  the  surfoue  caught  ibc  spreading  lirea.  j 

Through  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood  | 

Qushcd  out  in  smoky  sweats ;  hut  nought  aasuagcd  | 

Tbe  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  relieved 
Tbe  stomacli's  anguish.     With  incessant  toil,  i 

Dexperats  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain,  i 

£ey  towed  from  side  to  side.     In  vain  the  stream  '. 

a  full  and  clear,  they  burnt,  and  thinted  itilL 
Tho  restless  arteries  with  rapid  bluod  . 

Beat  strong  and  frequent,    lliick  and  pantiulj 
The  breath  was  fetched,  and  with  huge  blearing* 

At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppressed  the  head, 

A  wild  delirium  came ;  their  weeping  Menda 

Were  strau^rs  now,  and  this  no  home  of  than. 


V'rapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  slept  and  died. 

me  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 

1  the  limbs ;  tbe  sluices  of  tbe  skin 


qlTSr 
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Withheld  their  muistnre,  till  bj  »rt  provolwd 

The  iwuta  o'nflowcd,  but  in  &  fIiudid;  tide ; 

Now  fm  sad  copious,  now  tetnipeJ  knd  aloir ; 

Of  tinctumi  virious,  u  the  temperature 

Had  luiied  the  bluod,  ud  njik  (nth  fetid  itreuna : 

At  if  the  pcnt-iip  huiaoun  b/  <lcUj 

Were  grown  man  fell,  more  putrid,  uid  malign. 

Here  laj  their  hopca  (though  little  hope  nmuned]. 

With  full  dTutioa  of  |)etpeluai  sweats 

To  drire  the  veuam  out.     And  hen  the  fate> 

Wen  kind,  that  loug  thej  lingered  not  in  pain. 

For,  who  rarvited  the  iuu'i  diurnal  met, 

Rne  Jrom  the  drearir  gatea  of  hell  redeemed ; 

Some  the  aiith  hour  oppressed,  aod  aome  the  thirds 

Muuui;  thouaandii,  few  untainted 'Kaped ; 

Of  those  infected,  fewer  'scapcil  all  to; 

Of  thoMwho  lived,  some  felt  a  teoond  blow ; 

And  whom  the  iweoDd  apKred,  a  third  deatrojed. 

Ftantie  iritti  fear,  thejr  sought  b;  flight  to  ahun 

The  fierce  cxmtagion.     O'er  the  mournful  Uod 

The  infected  tsU  poured  her  hunjing  swanm  i 

RouMd  by  the  flajues  that  fired  her  Beats  around, 

The  infected  country  ruahed  ioto  the  town. 

Some  tad  at  home,  aiul  in  ibc  desert  »'>n>e 

Abjured  the  litil  commerce  of  tuankiud. 

In  Tain  ;  where'er  the;  flnl,  the  fates  jiunued. 

Other*,  with  hope*  more  aprcioua,  crossed  the  main. 

To  leek  protection  in  fer  JisWnt  skies  i 

But  none  thej  found.     It  seemed  the  general  air. 

From  pole  Id  pole,  from  Atlw  to  the  ciwt. 

Was  then  at  enmit;  with  Englinh  blood  ; 

For  but  Iho  nice  of  England  ^1  wore  Mfe 

Id  foreign  climes  ;  Dor  did  this  fury  taste 

Th«  foRign  blood  which  Englnnd  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly?    The  circumambient  heaToi 

iDTOlTCd  thfm  atill,  and  erery  brerae  was  bane ; 

Where  find  teUef  I    The  wJularj- art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  iiew  disease. 

In  fearful  whispers  hopelea*  omens  garo. 

To  hearcD,  with    auppliant    cites    they  tent    theit 

Heayen  heard  them  not.    Of  eiery  hope  dcprited. 
Fatigued  with  yain  resources,  and  subdued 
With  woea  resiMlu.'s  and  enfeebling  tear, 
PasaiTB  they  Bunk  beneath  the  weiKhtj  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  souuds  were  heud, 
Nor  aught  was  aeeii  but  ghastly  viefs  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face, 
And  pale  despair.     Twas  nil  the  busincM  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  uy. 
Tile  sickening,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 


An  idmlrable  tranalntion  of  '  The  Luaiad'  of 
Camodis,  tho  most  distinguisbed  pogt  of  Portugal, 
■waa  executed  hy  WlUJill  Jclicb  Miculg,  himself 
■  poet  of  taite  and  fancy,  but  of  no  great  originality 
oreneisj.  Mickle  was  ion  of  lljennniater  of  Lang- 
lioltn,  in  Dmnflieuhlre,  where  be  was  bom  En  1734. 
Be  wai  engaged  in  trade  in  Edinburgh  a«  condnctor, 
'  allErnrda  partner,  of  a  brewery  ;  but  he  failed 

aalnesi  and  in  1764  went  to  Londuii.  dcairoua 

of  literary  diitinctlon.    Lord  Lytlelton  noticed  and 

eocoursKcd  his  poetical  efforts,   and   Mickle  wm 

btwyed  up  with  dreams  of  patronage  and  celebrity. 

Two  years  of  increasing  destitution  diapcUed  thu 

'  '  HI,  and  the  poet  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation 

jrreclor  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.    Here 

j    he  puhUiJieil  Poaio.  an  elegy,  and  "Htt  CoMuUnt,  a 

i    moral  poem  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  which  he 

I    afterwards  reprinted  with  the  title  of  Sgr  Martj/K. 

Mickle  adopted  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser, 

wiikh  waa  too  anliqiiated  eyen  fur  the  age  of  the 


'  Faery  Queen,'  and  which  Thomion  had   almoat 
wholly  diacanied  in  hil  '  Castle  of  Indolence.'    The 
first  stanza  of  this  poem  has  been  quottid  by  Sit 
Waller  Scott  (divested  of  iu  antique  spelliiig)  in 
illustration  of  a  remark  made  by  hini,  that  Stickle, 
■with  a  rein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  of 
Terbul  melody,  whitli  might  have  been  envied  by 
baids  of  much  greater  renown :' — 
Awake,  ye  west  winde,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And  Fancy  to  Ihy  faery  l»wer  betake ; 
Even  now,  with  tnlmly  sweetneH,  breathes  the  gala, 


On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  ryo-gT»M  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mutla'a  plaint!  renew. 
Sir  Waller  adds,  that  MicWe,  '  being  n  printer  by 
profession,  frequently  put  his  lines  into  types  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  preiiously  to  pat  them  into 
writing.'  This  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  poet'l 
biographers,  and  is  improbable.  The  otHce  ot  a 
corrector  of  the  jawss  is  quite  separate  from  tho 
mechanical  opemtioni  of  the  printer.  MicUe'i 
poem  was  highly  successful  (not  the  lesa.  perhaps, 
becnnse  it  waa  printed  anonymously,  and  was  as- 
cribed to  different  authors),  and  it  went  through 
three  editions.  In  1771  he  published  the  first  canto 
of  liis  f;reat  translation,  which  was  completed  in 
177a ;  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  BDb- 
scHliers.  was  highly  ailvantogeona  both  to  his  Dune 
and  fortune.  In  1~7S  he  went  out  to  Portugal  as 
aecrctary  lo  Commodore  Johnston,  and  was  received 
with  much  distinction  in  Lisbon  ly  the  countrymcll 
of  Camoeni.  On  the  return  of  the  cxpedilion, 
Miekle  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  lUs  own  share  was  consider- 
able ;  and  having  rcceircd  some  money  by  hi*  mar- 
riage witli  a  liuly  whom  he  had  known  in  hia  obacoie 
sojonm  at  Oxford,  tlic  latter  days  of  the  poet  weiB 
spent  in  case  and  leisure.  He  died  at  Foreit  ffilV 
near  Oxford,  in  1788. 

The  most  popular  of  Mickle's  original  poetni  Is 
his  halhul  of  C'unrwr  llali,  which  has  attained  addi- 
tional eelebrity  by  its  having  so^ested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenji worth.' 
The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  versiflealion  easy 
and  musical.  Mickle  assisted  in  Eyans's  CoUection 
of  Old  Bullada  (in  which  'Cumoot  Hall'  and  other 
piece*  of  his  Brat  appeared)!  and  thongh  in  this 
jtyle  of  composition  he  did  not  eopy  the  direct  sim- 
plicity and  unsophistiented  ardour  of  the  real  old 
ballada,  he  had  much  of  tlieir  tendemesi  and  pathos. 


which  seems  dearly  to  have  been  written  hy  Mickle. 
iniperfbct.  altered,  and  corrected  copy  was  found 
among  his  manuscript*  atler  his  death-,  and  his 
widow  being  applied  to.  confirmed  the  external 
evidence  in  his  favour,  by  an  expnss  decloratiaa 
tiiat  her  husband  had  said  the  song  was  hi*  own, 
nnd  that  he  had  explained  to  her  the  Scottish  word*. 


affection  w 
equalled— 

hich 

the  song  presents,  is 

aJmost 

Sae 

11 

His 

rue  his  words,  lae  smooth  bis 
.  breath  like  caller  air  I 

he  comes  up  the  stair. 

.pe«^ 
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And  will  I  see  hiB  face  again  f 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak ! 
I*m  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought. 

In  tioth  Tm  like  to  greet. 

llien  there  arc  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicurean 
&Dcy,  but  elevated  by  the  situation  and  the  faithftd 
lore  of  the  speaker — which  Bums  says  *  are  worthj 
ofthe  first  poet'— 

The  present  moment  is  our  ain. 
The  neist  we  nerer  saw. 

These  brief  felicities  of  natural  expression  and  feel- 
mg,  so  Infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
poetry,  show  that  ilickle  could  have  excelled  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  iu  portraying  Scottish  life, 
had  he  truly  known  his  own  strength,  and  trusted 
to  the  impulses  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  ambition. 

Cumnor  IlaU. 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall. 
The  moon  (sweet  regent  of  the  sky) 

Silvered  the  walls  of  Cuiunor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies 
(The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still), 

Sare  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs. 
That  issued  from  t$at  lonely  pile. 

'  Leicester,'  she  cried, '  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me. 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  ^ve. 
Immured  in  shameful  pnvity ! 

No  more  thou  com'st,  with  lover's  speed, 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stem  Earl's,  the  same  to  thee. 

Not  BO  the  usage  I  received 
When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom. 
No  lark  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  say ; 

And,  like  Uie  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn. 
So  merrily  sung  the  live-long  day. 

If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small. 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Whv  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 

Whflie,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  I 

And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was,  you  ofb  would  say  I 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Ilien  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Tee  I  now  neglected  and  despioed. 

The  rote  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead ; 
Bui  he  thai  once  their  charms  so  prized, 

Li  sore  the  cause  those  channs  are  fled. 

For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey, 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  soom. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay : 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  stormt 

At  CQwi,  I'm  told,  la  beauty's  throne^ 

Where  «v0ry  lady's  paanng  rare. 
Thai  eastern  flowtts,  that  ahuM  the  na, 

An  Boi  10  glowing^  not  so  fliir. 

Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beda 

Where  roaes  and  where  lilies  vie, 
To  aeek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
,   Hafk  aittfln  when  iboae  gauds  aie  hyl 


'Mong  roral  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair ; 
Some  country  swain  might  roe  have  won. 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong). 

It  is  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows ; 
Rather  ambition  s  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid. 
When  some  fair  princes  might  be  thine  t 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
^d,  oh !  then  leave  them  to  decay  ! 

Why  didst  tbou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  live-long  day  t 

The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs  I  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy's  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them. 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  I 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  Bifim 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Nor,  cruel  Earl  I  con  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratings  rude. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my 
And  many  a  body  seems  to  say, 

**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." ' 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring^ 
An  aiirial  voice  was  heard  to  call. 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wine 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door. 

The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the 
Wo  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 

That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was 
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And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreaiy  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HalL 

The  village  maids  with  fearful  glance^ 
Avoid  uie  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  meny  dance 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  HalL 
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Full  mtaiy  a  traTeller  has  sighed, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall. 

As  wandering  onwards  theyVe  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  Marina't  Wife. 

But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ! 

And  are  je  sure  he's  weel  t 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o*  wark  t 
Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheel. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a', 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 
When  our  gudeman's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin's  at  the  door  1 
Rax  down  my  cloak — I'll  to  the  key. 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  mickle  pat ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  goun, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  stockins  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman — 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 
Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  1*11  put  on, 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman, 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  Tery  fit  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ! 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  t 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought : 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

[The  Spirit  of  the  Cape.'] 
[From  the '  Lusiad.*] 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray. 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread, 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hovered  ;  nor  appeared  from  far 
The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star; 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast, 
Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds, 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds ; 
•  Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  frowning  heaven. 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amazed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortune's  guide, 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  God,  I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed, 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed, 
Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eyel 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar, 
When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  ipoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air, 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  a«pect  lowonBd. 
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Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread. 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 
Sharp  and  disjoined,  his  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rows; 
His  haggard  beard  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind, 
Reyenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightning  scared. 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  cayes 
Shot  livid  fires :  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shore 
With  hollow  groan  reneats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast ; 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 
Wild  dread ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan. 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

'  0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  inspired. 
Who,  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose, 
Throuffh  these  my  wares  advance  your  fearless  pro«% 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way. 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  soyereign  sway. 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  neyer  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane. 
Have  riewed  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reign. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew. 
To  yeil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  yiew. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage, 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  dear  dcmuun, 
With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  yaae, 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  shsll  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.     Unless  my  heart's  full  rapturei  fail, 
0  Lusus !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 
Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore, 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.'  *  * 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  yiew ; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolonged  the  dismal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  aky. 

DB  JOHN  LANGHORNE. 

Dr  John  Lanohorne,  an  amiable  and  exceUent 
clergyman,  has  long  lost  the  popularity  wbidi  he 
possessed  in  his  own  day  as  a  poet ;  but  hia  name 
neyertheless  claims  a  place  in  the  history  of  £ng- 
lish  literature.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Steyen* 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1735,  and  held  the  curacy 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  Lon- 
don. Ue  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Wells  cathedral,  and  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1779.  Langhome  wrote 
various  prose  works,  the  most  successful  of  which 
was  his  Letters  of  Theodonus  and  ConMtaniias  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Liyes,  which  still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  English  yersion  of  the 
ancient  author.  His  poetical  works  were  chiefly 
slight  effusions,  dictated  by  the  passion  or  impulse 
of  the  moment ;  but  he  made  an  abortiye  attempt 
to  repel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churchill,  and  to  wJk 
in  the  magic  circle  of  the  drama.  His  Ixallad,  Owem 
of  Carron,  founded  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gil 
Morrice,  is  smoothly  yersifled,  but  in  poetical  merit 
is  inferior  to  the  original  The  only  poem  of  Lang^ 
home's  which  has  a  cast  of  originality  is  his  Qmrntry 
Juttice,    Here  he  aeemi  to  baye  anticipated  OtMm 
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ig  the  rural  life  of  England  in  true  ooloon. 
je  of  the  gipsies,  and  his  sketches  of  yenal 
id  rapacious  overseers,  are  genuine  like- 
He  has  not  the  radness  or  the  distinctness 
e,  but  Is  equally  faithful,  and  as  sincerely 
to  humanity.  He  pleads  warmly  for  the 
rant  tribe : — 

k  if  rice  or  nafcure  prompts  the  deed  ; 
k  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need : 
Dg  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall, 
who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
9  no  human  lore,  no  human  care, 
idless  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
MX>r  Tagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
I  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains, 
folly  or  misfortune  brought 
ft  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
rith  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
nisfortune  in  the  first  decree. 
M  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
ieless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
ID,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
oor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain, 
that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
r  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
i  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
d  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

usion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
of  battle  was  made  tlie  subject  of  a  print 
bury,  under  which  were  engraved  the  pa- 
ines  of  Langhorne.  Sir  W^ter  Scott  has 
ed,  that  the  only  time  he  saw  Bums,  the 
poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Bums 
ITS  over  it;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
)  only  person  present  who  could  tell  him 
he  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
d  in  itself,  but  this  incident  will  embalm  and 
i  it  for  ever. 

to  OomUry  Juttica  in  BehaJif  of  iht  Rwral 
Poor.} 

^  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
f  long  service  in  the  war  of  life ; 
re  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
ude  insults  of  the  searching  air ; 
the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend  I 
len  from  heaven  severer  seasons  fall, 
m  the  frozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 
ce  the  picture  of  a  winter  day, 
ronff  than  Teniers'  pencil  could  portray; 
to  wee  reM>rt  the  shivering  train, 
.  days,  and  cruel  man  complain, 
hy  h«4ui  (remembering  him  who  said), 
people  come  from  far,  and  have  no  bread.' 
eave  thy  venal  clerk  empowered  to  hear ; 
oe  of  want  is  sacred  to  inj  ear. 
re  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite, 
rith  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
e  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
'  more  helpless  animals  complain. 
Jiiflf  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim ; 
tcr  fiunished  with  a  human  frame— 
iah-oflicerl — though  veise  disdain 
hat  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain, 
« to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
sly,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer ; 
iffiag  fiumer,  faithful  to  no  trust, 
■  M  fodbsy  insatiate  aa  the  dust  1 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  decayed. 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once^ubduing  spade. 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days. 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise, 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread  I 

When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  hand  the  grasped  ho&  tear. 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed. 
That  vainlv  languish  for  a  father's  bread ! 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  car^ 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  I 
Referred — to  perish !     Is  mv  verse  severe  I 
Unfriendlv  to  the  human  character! 
Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-bom  pride  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  soul. 

But,  hapless !  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo. 
And  certain  vengeance  of  the  insulting  foe ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  tne  poor  prefer  their  prayer. 
The  last  extremes  ot  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office  hig^Mr  f 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire ! 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind, 
^tep  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  1 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue  t 
Adieu  to  fear  I  to  insolence  adieu  ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormv  side^ 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride. 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  have  I  remembered  many  a  year  j 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair ; 
But  time  untenants — ha !  what  seest  thou  there  t 

*  Horror ! — by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  1 
Embracing  as  alive  I — ^ah,  no  ! — no  life  I 
Cold,  breathless!' 

'TIS  the  shepherd  and  his  wila. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told— - 
They  died  through  want^ 

*  By  every  power  I  swear. 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  ur. 
Through  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design. 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies.' 

They  fell  by  thinau 

*  Infernal !    Mine  1 — ^by ' 

Swear  on  no  pretence  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  botii  grace  and  sense. 

{An  Advice  to  the  MarriedJ] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose. 
Wound  not  tne  breast  that  harbours  your  rspost; 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove, 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  are  past, 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  that  latl. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly. 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  sun's  kind  n^. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  generous  plant  annoys. 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destioyi^ 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  dan^^erous  ooMi| 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  afiection's  lost ; 
Bv  wit,  Dy  grief,  by  anger  urged,  forbear 
r  Tao  speech  contemptuous  and  the  scornful  air. 
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TO  ITU 


TheDead, 

Of  them,  who  wrapt  in  emrth  are  cold. 
No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  riew. 

Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told. 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

"W^  else  the  o'ergrown  paths  of  time. 
Would  thus  the  lettered  sage  explore, 

With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb. 
And  on  the  doubtful  scmpture  pore! 

Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil. 
Through  Death*s  dim  walks  to  urge  hii  way. 

Reclaim  nis  lonz  asserted  spoil. 
And  lead  Obhrion  into  day ! 

Tis  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear, 
Unmored  to  ranse  through  Death's  domain ; 

The  tender  parent  loves  to  hear 
Her  children's  story  told  again  ! 

Eternal  Providence. 

Light  of  the  world.  Immortal  Mind ; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind ! 
Whose  boundloAo  eye  that  knows  no  rest. 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  oreamt, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise  I 
To  thee  my  humble  Toice  I  raise ; 
Forgire,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gaTe^ 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  graye ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  giye 
A  beinff  that  can  think  and  liye ; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Foxgiye,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span. 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man. 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day ! 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  evening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  foUjr's  night, 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stem  affliction  waves  her  rod. 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  OodI 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woes, 
£y«i  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  bums ; 
Oay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thme  to  give ; 
I  trusted ;  and,  behold,  1  live  I  , 

To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

0  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  1 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  truth  and  virtue  guard  my  heart ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart ; 
Bui  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
Mj  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thM! 
To  thee  my  humble  yoioe  I  raise ; 
PofglTe^  while  I  presume  to  praise. 


] 


lA  Farewell  ffymn  to  tke  VdUey  of  I\ 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale, 
My  infant  years  where  Fancy  led. 

And  soothed  me  with  the  western  gale. 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head. 

While  the  blithe  blackbiil  told  his  tala. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale ! 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side, 
The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  heady 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied. 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  red; 

No  longer  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  i 

How  oft,  within  yon  vacant  shade. 
Has  evening  closed  my  careless  eye  I 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  I've  strayed. 
And  watched  the  wave  that  wandered  hj; 

Full  long  their  loss  shall  I  bewaiL 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  I 

Tet  still,  within  yon  vacant  grove. 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  flowery  banks  to  rove. 
And  watch  the  wave  that  winds  *wmj; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  fail, 

Though  far  from  these  and  Irwan's  vale. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BLACK8T0NS. 

Few  yotaries  of  the  muses  have  had  the  vetolitliia 
to  abandon  tlieir  early  worship,  or  to  cast  off  ^tfaa 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
more  gainful  callings.  An  example  of  this,  howerer, 
is  aifbrded  by  the  case  of  Sir  William  Blacksvori 
(bom  in  London  in  1723,  died  1780X  who^  haying 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  took 
formal  leave  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  end 
pleasing  yerses,  published  in  DoJsley's  Misodlany. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fiune  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  the  kwi  of 
England,  was  knighted,  and  died  a  judse  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  From  some  cri&al  notes 
on  Shakspeare  by  Sir  William,  published  by  Steyens, 
it  would  appear  that,  tiiongh  he  had  forsaken  Ins 
muse,  he  still  (like  Charles  I^unb,  when  be  had  given 
up  the  use  of  the  '  great  ];dant,'  tobaooo)  '  kyyed  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

The  Lawyef^e  FwreiodL  to  Ue  JTusc. 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreiffn  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go ;  nor  dares  to  rtsj* 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountam's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  ^es  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  yiew. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  1,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Oay  queen  of  fanc^r  and  of  art. 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtfql  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rofv^ 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove. 
Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voloi^ 
Around  the  honied  oak  reioice^ 
And  aged  elms  with  awfbl  bend. 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  i 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  glidiitf  floods^ 
Cheered  by  the  warbliz^  of  tas  ifood% 


IL 
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How  blctt  mj  dkji,  my  thought!  how  tree 
In  (WHt  »cietj  with  Ihee  1 
Thra  all  wu  jnj'oiu,  itll  wuj'uune, 
And  yean  nDhepdn]  rolled  aloiip  : 
But  non  Ibe  (ilcoaitig  drcdm  ii  o  er, 

LMt  to  the  iui'.li.  Mid  torn  from  7011 — 

Pu<ewrll ! — a.  long,  &  Imat  ndipu. 

Me  wningliDp  raurt*.  Mid  Btuliborn  \»w. 

To  (moke,  uiJ  crowdx,  and  rilici  dnw  : 

There  kISiU  faclioD  tulev  the  day, 

And  pride  uid  aviu-icc  Ihmng  the  «>;; 

IKirucs  uiiit  (he  murk}'  air. 

And  niidDi;:ht  conllivErationii  gluu  ; 

Loots  Kerelri,  Mid  Uiut  buld. 

Id  friehteil  itrrets  their  orne^  hold ; 

Or,  where  in  iilence  nil  ii  drowned. 

Fell  Murder  wilki  hii  lonel;  rouud ; 

No  room  Tot  peace,  no  room  for  jon ; 

Adieu,  celestial  n/iupb,  adieu  I 

ShakFoesn,  no  more  thy  ijlcan  un, 

Sot  alt  the  art  of  AdJi»n, 

Pope's  heaTen-atning  Itb,  nor  Waller"!  e« 

Nor  Millon'e  mightT  self  muKt  plCBfc : 

luitead  ofcbev,  a  ibrmal  band 

In  fun  >nd  eoifi  Mvund  lue  iitand ; 

With  foundi  uncouth  and  nceenu  dry. 

That  grate  the  Mul  of  harmony. 

Each  pedant  laee  unlocki  hia  atoie 

Of  mjlFtte,  dark,  diKoidaut  lore. 

And  poinU  with  tottering  hand  the  wiijt 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  niaie. 

There,  in  a  winding  clow  retreat, 

Ii  joiticc  dooiaed  to  &x  her  aent ; 

Then,  fgnced  hj  halwark*  of  the  Uw, 

She  keepi  tha  wandering  world  in  awe ; 

And  tbete,  from  tuI^  eight  retired. 

Like  eaitem  queen,  i>  more  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  ihade 

Where  dwelli  the  tenerable  maid! 

There  humbly  mark,  with  rererent  awe. 

The  gntrdian  of  Diitannia't  law; 

Unfeld  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 

The  imited  boatt  of  many  an  age  ; 

Where  mixed,  yet  unifnnn,  appean 

The  wiadam  of  a  thoniand  yean. 

In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  riow. 

Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true  ; 

And  other  doctrinea  thence  imbibe 

Than  IuiIe  within  the  tordid  Kribe ; 

OhMrre  how  parts  with  parti  unite 

In  one  hamonioui  rule  of  ri|;hC ; 

See  countlen  wheeli  diuinctty  tend 


_. _, _    Dtlife, 

The  Tisaeewan,  the  pore-blind  sight. 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lanip  at  night. 
The  tedious  fomui,  the  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drown  bench,  the  babbling  hall. 
For  thee,  &iir  JoMia,  welcome  alll 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  part, 
Yet  let  my  sctriog  sun,  at  la.t. 
Find  out  the  itill,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  lage  retirement  lotee  to  dwell  1 
Than  let  me  taate  the  horoefelt  blin 
Of  innaeenea  and  innri  peace; 
Uatunted  Vj  tka  gsilt;  bribe, 
UDCoiiad  amid  tha  hazpy  bribe ; 
No  oqiban'i  or  to  vonod  my  ear; 
Hy  boDoor  and  my  eonacience  clcai. 
Thoa  may  I  calmly  meet  my  rod. 
That  to  tkejniTa  In  peace  deecend. 


Dit  Thohab  PencT,  anerwarde  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  in  176S  publiiiied  his  Jidigua  of  EngliA 
Poelrv,  in  which  acTend  excellent  old  anngs  and 
balladi  were  rcTired,  and  a  eclcctinn  cnadi.'  of  the 
best  lyrical  piecci  acittered  throiigli  the  worki  of 
moderu  aalliori.  The  learning  and  ability  with 
which  PerL'y  executed  hii  task,  nnd  the  sterling 
value  of  his  materiali,  recommended  liii  volumes  to 
public  favour.  They  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
□f  poets  and  poclicu  readers,  and  HWAkened  a  love 
3f  nature,  simplieity.  and  Iruc  passion,  in  contnulis- 
tinction  to  tliat  coldly-correct  and  senlimpntal  style 
wliicli  pervaded  part  of  our  literature.  The  inHn- 
encc  of  Percy's  coUection  was  general  nnd  citensive. 
'■  ■  evident  in  many  contemporary  nutbon.  It 
the  flrnt  impulse  to  the  Renins  I't  Sir  Walter 
: ;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordiworth.  A  freih  fountain  of  poetry 
WHS  opened  up— a  spring  of  sweet  lender,  and  heroic 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  which  could  riever  be 
again  turned  back  into  the  artificial  channel*  in 
which  the  genius  of  poesy  bad  been  too  long  and 
too  closely  confined.  Percy  was  himself  a  poet. 
'■■.a  ballad,  '  0,  Nnnny,  wilt  Thou  Gang  wi'  Me." 
e  ■  Ilennit  of  Warkworth,'  and  other  detached 
K*B,  evince  bolh  taste  and  talent  We  subjmn  a 
olo. '  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,"  which  Percy  sayi 
he  compiled  ttom  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  to 
which  he  added  supplemental  stanxni  to  connect 
them  together.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  hii 
owiL  The  life  of  Dr  Percy  preacnts  little  for  re- 
mark. He  was  bom  at  Bridgnorth.  Shmpahire,  In 
1728,  and,  after  his  education  at  Oxford,  entered  tho 
church,  in  which  he  was  successively  chnplMn  to  the 
ling,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  bishop  <^  Dromore  -.  the 


Tha  DtlHr;.  OarUalai 


latter  dignity  he  possessed  from  1783  till  hii  death 
in  ISll.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  his  day, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  hail  the  genius  of  the  moat 
illustrious  of  his  admirers,  Sir  WaUer  Scott 
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0,  Naims,  vUt  Tkou  Otaig  vT  He. 

0,  Nadd^,  wilt  thuu  guig  vl'  ma. 

Nor  ligh  lo  letie  &,r  ftiunCiiig  town  I 
Can  silent  glcui  Iihtc  i^liamu  for  the«. 

The  Igwl;  cot  stid  ruwet  eoimt 
N^  luigcr  dreat  iu  sllktn  adku, 

Nu  longer  ilerkEd  »i'  jeocln  Mi«, 
Sar,  cuidt  tbou  quit  euli  courllr  tcma, 


rt  fairest  of  the  &ic  I 


0,  Nmuij,  ■ 
Wilt  ■" 


0  COD  that  soft  and  gentle  miei 

SeTei«t  bardahipii  Icuii  to  bear. 
Hot,  lad,  regret  each  courtly  »Mn*, 

yfhtn  tliou  wsrt/aireat  of  iho  faict 
0  Nanny,  canst  thoQ  love  » trua, 

Tbroogb  peril)  keen  ni  me  to  g>«  t 
Or,  when  thj  nwaiti  mithap  shall  lus. 

To  share  (tith  bim  the  puig  of  wacl 
Bar.  aliDuld  diseasu  or  paiu  b«fail. 

Wilt  thou  aUUIu6  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor,  wiiibful.  thow  g»y  aivnea  recall, 

urk.»  *k«.  _«^  r..»»t  ATtv.  f.:i.s 


When  thou  wert  bii 


stc^thofair 


And  when  at  laat  thy  lore  shall  die. 

Wilt  thuu  recciie  hla  parting  biealh  I 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  atrugeling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  soiilegtheXfd  of  death  t 
And  itrlL  thou  o'er  hi^  niuch-toTed  clay 

Strew  flon-cri,  and  drop  the  tender  teat ) 
Nor  then  regret  thoic  scenes  so  ^y, 

Wliere  thoa  wert  fiuieat  of  the  fairt 

Tht  Friar  «/  OrtUrt  Ony. 
I(  wai  a  &iar  of  orden  Kray 

Walked  forth  to  leU  U*  be«li, 
And  he  met  ivitk  a  l.idv  fair. 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  »ccdi. 
Now  Cbrist  thee  aare,  than  TOT»MBd  friat  I 
pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  ever  at  jon  holy  shrine 

Uj  line  love  thou  didst  ate.' 
And  how  should  I  know  your  true  lore 

From  many  another  «be  I" 
Oh    1>T  hia  cackle  hat  and  lUfl; 

And  by  his  aandal  ahoon : 
But  chiefly  by  bis  face  and  mien. 

That  Hero  M  fair  t-  liew, 
Hill  flaxen  looks  that  iweetlj  euiM, 

And  vytt  of  lorely  blue.* 
'  0  lady,  he  ii  dead  and  gone  I 

Lady,  he's  dead  And  gone 
At  bis  head  a  green  grass  tur^ 

And  at  liii  IuhIb  a  iton*. 
Within  theM  holy  cloisten  long 

He  languished,  and  be  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  loie, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 
Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  hil  bUr 

£ii  proper  youths  und  tall ; 
And  maiiy  a  tear  bedewed  h\a  gnT* 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 
'And  ut  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  jontb— 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gohe  I 
&nddidit  thuu  die  for  lore  of  me  I 

Bleak,  cnid  haaii  of  itMMl' 


Kor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.' 
'  0  ilo  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 

My  sorrow  n^»rcrrn.c 
For  I  hare  lt«t  tLr  ^>l■pl■l,>t  youUt 

That  e'er  wi,u  lady's  lore. 
And  no*  b1m=    for  thy  sad  loea 

I'll  i-v.TiiiiT"  weep  and  sigh  ; 
For  thes  I  only  wished  to  lire. 

For  thee  1  wish  to  die." 


Wbylhcnbhouiaw  . 
Since  grief  but  aggnrates  thy  lo«^ 

Griere  not  for  what  is  past.' 
■  0  say  not  ao,  Ihou  holy  fhii  I 

1  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
For  since  my  true  lore  died  foi  D% 

Tis  meet  my  tears  should  taw. 
And  will  be  nerer  eonie  agun — 

Wil 
Ab,Y>i 

Uis  cheek  wu  Tedder  than  tha  lOw 

The  comeliest  youth  Wat  he; 
But  he  it  dciid  and  bud  in  hii  fmv^ 

*Sich  DO  more,  lady,  sigh  no  vim% 

One  foot  on  aea,  and  one  en  land. 

To  tiat  thing  constant  nerer. 
Hadst  thou  ^en  fond,  he  bad  been  tlim. 

And  left  thco  and  and  lieaiy  ; 
For  young  men  «ier  ireie  fictlc  found, 

Since  aummcr  treet  weie  leafy.' 
'  Now  lay  not  ao,  thou  holy  fiiw, 

1  pray  thee  aay  not  >o ; 
Uy  lore  he  had  the  tniMt  hearfr— 

O  he  wai  erer  tnisl 
And  iiLt  ilijLL  iWl.  thuu  muoh4ii?«d Tovtt 

'.■I  .:..l-[ilK.udiof.rmef 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  eTermen 

A  pilgrim  1  will  he. 


ThBtwrajpsVi-bnathles 
'  Tet  atay,  fair  lady,  nat  a  while 


■  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  ftiar, 

0  stay  me  not,  1  ■pn.j  ; 
No  driiily  ruin  that  falls  en  m^ 

Can  waah  my  &alt  away.' 
'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  diy  those  pearly  tears ; 
For  ste,  beneath  thin  gown  of  gi^. 

Thy  own  true  lore  appeati. 
Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopelesa  lont 

Thcw  boiy  weed*  I  sought ; 
And  hers,  aniid  theee  lonely  walli, 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 
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it  h>pl7,  for  m7  7MI  of  gnce 
If  uoc  jtt  puMd  tMMJ, 

ight  I  ■till  hope  to  win  th;  lore. 

No  longer  would  I  itaj.' 

low  frrewell  grief,  ■nd  wBloome  joy 

Oscc  more  unto  mf  beait ; 

K  liiice  I're  found  thee,  lorely  joath, 

We  nexet  mora  wil!  pKt.' 


translator  of  Ott  an  stand*  a  r»ther 
J  1  gbl  w  tb  ponlentj  and  seems  to  hai 
iQiDg  that  tus  contemporanei  sbould  be  i: 


infbrmed.    With  the  Cdtic  Homer,  binreTer, 
■nie  of  Maepherson  is  inseparably  connected. 
atand,  as  liberty  does  with  reason, 
iniied,  and  from  her  hath  no  diridual  being. 

and  a  better  tonte  hare  abated  the  pleaauro 
whicb  then  prodnctions  were  once  read ;  but 
1  which  engrossed  bo  mnch  ttttuntion,  whldi 
Tmoilatcd  into  many  differctit  bmgvages,  which 
bailed  with  delight  by  Qray,  by  David  Hnme, 

Hame,  and  otbn  eminent  persons,  and  which 
d  the  faTonrita  reading  of  NapdeoD,  cannot 
uidered  as  ODWorthy  of  notice. 
(ca   HAcraiaBOM  waa  bom  at  Kiognuie, 
e  in  laremess-shire.  on  Ibc  road  nortbwards 

Fertb,  in  1738.  He  was  intended  fnr  the 
b,  and  recrfred  the  nccesauy  edQcition  at 
Joen.  At  tl»  age  of  twenty,  he  published  a 
:  poem,  in  tii  cantos,  entitled  The  Highlanda; 
I  at  once  prated  his  ambition  and  bis  iocapa' 
It  is  a  miserable  production.    For  a  short 

Uscphenon  taoght  the  school  of  Buthren, 
bii  natiTe  place,  whence  he  was  glad  to  remove 
[orjn  the  fiiiiily  of  Mr  Graham  of  Balgowan. 
e  attending  his  pupil  (afUrwards  Lord  Lync- 
I  at  the  spa  of  MoSat.  be  became  acquainted 

Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of  '  Douglas,'  '- 
1  be  showed  what  he  r^iresented  as  the  tni 
Ls  of  Mtne  fragmenta  of  aocient  Gadic  poet 
1  b«  aaid  were  atill  floating  In  the  Bighlan 
featadtiMtitwMsmaf  £a&ToiiTlto  amui 
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of  his  countrytiicn  to  listen  to  the  tales  and 
compositioDs   of  tlieir   ancient    hards,   and    lie  de- 
scribed these  fraRiiifnts  as  full  of  pathos  and  poe- 
tical imagery.     Under  the  patronane  of  Mr  Ilome'a 
fHends— Blair.  Carlyle,  and  Fcrgusson— Maepher- 
BOQ  published  B  small  volume  ol*  sixty  pages,  en- 
titled Frasmtntt  nf  Aneiail  Foclry;  Irattlaleii  from 
till  Gallic  or  Erne  Languagt.     The  publication  at- 
tracted universal  attentiun.  and  a  lubscription  waa 
made  to  enable  Alociibersoii  to  make  u  luur  in  the 
IlJghUnds  to  coUuct   otlier   pieces.    Jlis   joumej' 
proved  to  be  higldy  snccesrful.     lu  1702  he  pre- 
sented the  world  witli  Fing.1l,  an  Aneirnt  Epk  /fcn     j 
Boo/ni   and  in    17C:)   Tenota,  another  epic    ' 
poem,  in  tisht  books.    The  salt-  uf  these  works  waa    : 
immense.    The  possibility  thnt,   in   tlie  third  or    i 
fourth  century,  among  tlie  vild  n-Qinle  mountaina    ' 
of  Scotland,  there  txiitcil  a  people  exhibiting  sJl  tho    ! 
high  and  chivalrous  feelings  ofreflneil  valour,  gene-    I 
rosity,  msgnimimily,  and  virtue,  wn*  Pniinently  cal-     ' 
ciliated  tu  excite  astontibtiitnt ;  whilv  tlic  iilea  of    - 
the  poems  being  bondiil  down  b)  ttiulituiu  through    ; 

barous  tribes  viosniilias  astounding    £  [any  doubted     | 
— othtra  disbiliet  cd— but  a  slill  gn-iiltr  natnber    j 
lulged    the   pliMing   suppiwilEun    that   Fmgal    I 
;!ht  and    Osn.an   nung'     .Mncpbcnon   realised    ' 
JOa,  it  IS  Slid,  hj-   tli(.-<i.'  pruiliuliiina.     Jo  ITU 
iwet  Bcrompauiisl  (lOionu'r  J.  Imston  to  Pen- 
ula  as  his  stuelirv,  hut  yiinmllmg  with  bia    ■ 
patron,  be  rctumiHl,  iind   flxcl  Ins   rLsiilence  in 
London      Uc  became  one  uf  Ihi   llterarv  auppor-     ' 
en   of  the  adnunislrutiiin.  iiublulud   some  lusto-     \ 
icfll  works,  and  wa*  a  iijpious  pamphleteer     In 
■"]  he  puUisheil  a  trau^Uliiiii  of  the  Iliad  in  tho    ■ 
injf.  style  of  pieliLal  prose  ns  Dssian,  whiLh  waa 
(iiiiipLte  failure,  liiiliss  as   a  nouru.  of  rtdumls    \ 
[i  1   pcrsoiuil   o]ipnibriuni   to   tlii    translator      lie     , 
I  14  more  suLceiisrul  ns  a  )Hililii  laii.     A  puniplilet 
f  his  m  difciicu  of  thi   tnratiiiu  <>f  Anicnui,  and 
another  on  the  (i]iiHi>itiiin  in  parliamint  in  1779, 
were  much  applauilnl     lie  atltinptid  (as  vc  havs 
seen  from  his  manuscripts)  to  combat  the  Letters  ol 
Junius,  writing  under  ilie  siRiintarLS  of  '  Alussna,' 
'  ScEevola,'  &c    lie  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  obtained  a  scat  in  parliament 
as  representative  fiir  the  lunniBb  of  CameUbnI.    It 
does  not  appear.  Iiowfver,  that,  with  all  his  ombi- 
tioD  and  pulilicnl  zeal,  Itlaepliersini  ever  attempted 
to  speak  in  llic  Ilousv  of  Comniuns.    In  I7B9  the 
poet,  paving  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased 
the  property  uf   Knilts,  in  his  native  purisb,  and    ■ 
having  changed  its  name  tu  the  more  eiiphonioua 
and  sounding  one  of  Belleville,  lie  built  upon  it  « 
splendid  residence,  dealKnul  by  the  Ailclphi  Adama, 
In  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa,  in  wliiili  he  hoped 
to  spend  an  old  age  of  ease  and  difniity.    He  died  at 
Belleville  on  the  ITth  uf  February  1796,  leai-ing  » 
handsome  fortan<'.  whicli  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  fk-    ' 
mlly-    His  eldest  daughter,  Alisa  Alaepher-on,  is  at 
present  (lEl^)  propriclrix  uf  the  estate,  and  another 
daughter  of  the  puct  is  tlie  wifeuf  thu  ilistingui^ihed 
natural  philoioplicr,  Sir  David  Brewster.  Theeager- 
□ess  of  Maepherson  for  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  waa  seen  by  some  of  the  benueats  of  hia 
will.    Ue  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  a  sum  of  ifSOO 
should  be  laid  out  in  erecting  a  monument  to  hia 
memory  in  some  conspicuous  situation  at  Belleville. 
Both  injunctions  were  duly  fulfilled !  the  body  waa 
interred  in  Poets'  Comer,  and  a  marble  obelislc.  con- 
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I  M  to  the  aatheTiticitj  of  the  poems  of  Oesioii,  the 
j  iDCrcduUly  of  Johnion.  onil  the  obstinalu  aileacc  of 
I  Macpheraon,  are  circmmtances  well  tnoim.  There 
j    leenu  to  be  no  doubt  thnt  tt  great  body  of  trndi- 

,,  tlonil  poetr;  WHi  floutiDj;  ovcrthL'  Highlancli,  which 
.i  UMpherson  coUtECtccl  and  wrought  up  into  regular 
ij  poems.  It  would  Bccm  alio  that  CSneiic  msDutcripti 
<  j  mre  in  existence,  which  he  received  from  diSereat 
&mi1ieB  to  aid  in  his  triLnslation.  How  murh  of  the 
']  pnbliihedworkisHntient,  and  how  much  fabricated, 
'  I    CBDOot  now  be  aux'Ttain^    The  lliebland  Society 

,    inttitotcd  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  subject  -,  and  in 

,    tb^  TVport,  the  committee  state  that  tliey '  hare  not 

been  able  to  olitain  any  one  poem  the  same  in  title 

. !    and  tenor  with  the  poems  published.'     Detached 

.  passages,  the  names  o!  eharactera  and  plBce^  with 
;J    tome  of  the  wild  imaRery  characlcriitic  of  the 

,  country,  and  of  the  attributes  of  Celtic  imagination, 
I ,    undoubtedly  existed.     The  ancient  tribes  of  the 

I I  Celta  had  their  regular  bards,  even  down  to  a  com- 
'    paratiTcly  late  period.    A  people  like  the  natives  of 

i'    the  Higiilands,  Icadinj;  an  idle  inactive  life,  and 

■  I    doomed  from  their  cUmate  to  a  scTcre  protracted 

[ :    winter,  were  also  well  adapted  to  transmit  IVom  one 

I    generation  to  another  the  tVaipnentB  of  ancient  song 

1 1    irblch  had  beguiled  their  infancy  and  youth,  and 

'    which  flattered  tlielr  love  of  their  ancestors.    ITo 

I    person,    however,  now  believes   that  Macpheraon 

I     nnmd  entire  epic  poems  in  the  Ilighlanda.    The 

;    origin  materials  were  probably  as  scanty  aa  those  on 

wluch  Shakspearc  founded  the  marrellons  euper- 

■tructnre!!  of  his  genius;  and  he  himself  has  not 

•cruplcd  to  state  (in  the  prefkce  to  Ills  last  edition 

of  Oisian)  that '  a  translator  who  cannot  eqoal  his 

original  is  incapable  of  eipreaiing  its  beauties.'   Sir 

James  Mackdntosh  has  sungeatcd,  as  a  supposition 

'•     countenanced  by  many  circumataneei,  that,   after 

enjoying  the  pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics, 

Mocphcrson  intended  one  day  to  claim  the  poems  as 

his  own.    '  If  be  had  inch  a  design,  considemble 

;      obstacles  to  Its  execution  arose  around  him.  He  was 

loaded  with  so  mnch  praise,  that  he  seemed  bound  in 

I     honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  desert  theic    The 

support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to  render 

adherence  to  those  poems,  which  Scotland  Incon- 

■idcrately  innctione^  a  sort  of  natioiuil  obligation. 

'      Exasperated,  on  the  other  hand,   by  the  perhaps 

I      nudiiiy  vebcmeot,  and  sumetimes  very  coarse  attacks 

tnodo  on  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  to  such 

opponents.    Me  involved  himself  at  lost  so  deeply, 

as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat'    A  somewhat 

sudden  and  premature  deoth  dosed  the  scene  on 

Macpherson;  nor  ia  there  among  the  papers  which 

he  left  beliind  him  a  single  line  that  throws  any  light 

upon  the  controversy. 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  condemned  the  imagery  of 
Osiian  OS  spurious.    'In  nature  everything  is  dis- 
tincl,  yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.    In  Macphersoo's  work  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse;  everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  is  in  this 
manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated,  deadened^ 
yet  nothing  distinct    It  will  always  be  so  when 
words  are  substituted  for  things.'    Part  of  this  cen- 
sure may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  style  and  diction 
of  Macpherson,  which  have  a  broken  abrupt  appear- 
'      anoe  and  sound.    The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
!'     natural  appearances  of  n  rude  monntainoni  coun- 
toy.    The  gr.iss  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath, 
the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  (as  Blair  observes) 
the  chief  ornaments  of  bis  landscapes.    The  desert. 
'     with  all  Its  woods  and  deer,  was  enongh  for  Fin- 
i'     gaL    We  sospcct  it  is  the  sameness — the  perpetoal 


s  some  images — which  fatigues  the 

reader,  and  gives  a  misty  confiasion  to  the  objects 
1  incident*  of  the  poem.     That  there  is  smne- 


thing  poetical  and  striking  hi  Osilnn— a  wild  soli- 
tary magnificence,  pnlhos.  and  tenderness — is  mi-    ■ 
deniable.    The  Desolation  of  Balclutlia,   sud-  the    ■ 
lamtntalions  in  the  Song  of  Selma,  are  coooeived 
with  true  feeling  and  poetical  power.   The  battles  of 
the  car-bonie  heroes  are,  we  confess,  much  less  to  our    ' 
tnste,  and  seem  stilted  and  unnaiuniL    They  ate 
like  the  Quixotic  encounters  of  kniglitly  roniani^ 
and  want  the  air  of  remote  antiquity,  of  dim  and    ' 
solitary  grandeur,  and  of  shadowy  suptrstitious  fear,    ' 
whicli  shrouds  the  wUd  heaths,  lakes,  and  mountaillt 
of  Oasian. 


lOman'i  Addrta  to  &e  I 


-.] 


I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina!  leave  me  (o  my  tot.    ' 
Perhaps  thay  may  come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  1 
hear  a  feeble  voice  I     The  beam  of  heaven  delists  to 
shine  on  the  grave  of  Cartbim :  I  feel  it  warm  around.   ' 

0  thou  that  rollctt  above,  round  aa  the  shield  ot   • 
my  fathere!     Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  son!   thy 
evcriastiDB  light  I     Thou  conioil  forth  in  thy  awfiD    , 
beauty;  the  alan  hide  ihcmselves  in  the  (iy;  tb* 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave;  bat 
tboa  thyself  rnovest  alone.    Who  can  be  a  compauim 
of  thy  coQiH  t    The  oaks  of  the  mountuns  fiiU ;  tb*    < 
mountains  themselves  decay  with  years;  the  neeao  ' 
shrinks  and  growl  again  ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven,  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  lame,  rejoidog  in    ' 
the  brightnes.1  of  thy  conp>e.  Whea  the  world  is  dw   . 
with  tranpests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  Hiss,   , 
thou   lookcit  in  thy  bean^  iront   the  clondsv  and 
Uugheet  at  the  storm.    But  to  Ooian  thou  lookest  ia   ' 
vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beam*  no  moR ;  wIwUmt  thy 

fellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  tbtn  trsD-   ;' 
lest  at  the  gates  of  tha  West.     But  ihoQ  art  pohaa    ' 
like  me  for  a  season;  thy  vean  will  have  an  oii   " 
Thon  shalt  sleep  in  thy  elouds  careless  of  the  voice  rf    ' 
the  morning.     Erult  then,  0  sun,  in  the  itrength  of   . 
(by  youth  1     A^e  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  Ikl 
eliminering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  diinei  tbrough 
broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills :  the  blast    ' 
of  the  north  is  on  the  plain ;  the  traveller  shrinks  ia 
the  midst  of  his  jountey. 

[PingaVi  Airy  Ball.'] 
His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  misti    Thsf 
hear  the  songs  of  UlUo  :  hs  strikes  the  half-viawltti 
haip.     He  raises  the  feeble  voice.     The  letMt  faeiW^ 
with  a  thousand  metcots,  light  the  niiy  ball.  lilalnoB 
rites  in  the  midst ;  a  hluah  is  on  her  cheek.    Ska   '.■ 
beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers.     She  tnnis    ■, 
aside  her  humid  eyes.    '  Art  thou  come  so  soon  f  nid   [ 
Piugal, '  daughter  of  geaerous  Toscai.  Sadnea  dw^   : 
in  the  halls  of  Lutha.     My  aged  sua  is  sad  1  I  hsar   i. 
the  breeze  of  Cooa,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  bony  ' 
loeks.     It  eomes  to  the  ball,  but  thou  art  not  thin.    ' 
Its  Toicc  is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thj  ^tbtal 
Oo,  with  thy  ruailiug  wing,  oh  breeze  !  sigh  on  Mal- 
vina's  tomb.     It  riaes  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  a(  tbe 
blue  stream  of  Lutha.    The  muds  are  depaited  U  ' 
their  place.    Thoa  alone,  oh  boKae,  m —     '  "'  "' 


[Addni 


lo  tie  Moon.] 


Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  I  the  ailcaee  tt 
thy  face  is  pleasant  t  Thou  comest  forth  in  loveUnsK 
The  stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in  Uie  east.  Ths 
clouds  rejoice  In  thypresenre,  0  moon  I  theybrijAlN 
theic  dark-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  fa(»Ta, 
light  of  the  silent  night )  The  stars  are  ashamed  in 
thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their  sparkling  «yi» 
Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  coone,  whoi  tb* 
darkness  of  thy  countenonce  growil  hait  thou  U^ 
hall,  like  Ossian  I  dwellnt  then  ia  the  sh^lew  rf 
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grief  I  haTe  thj  siiten  fallen  from  heaven  t  are  ihej 
who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  morel  Yet, 
tbcy  have  {alien,  &ir  light !  and  thou  dost  oflen  re- 
tire to  moan.  But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night, 
iod  leaTe  thy  blue  path  in  hearen.  The  stars  will 
then  Hft  their  heads :  thej,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
pnsenoe,  will  rejoice.  "Diou  art  now  clothed  with 
thj  brightness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  akr, 
BoEst  Uie  cloud,  0  wind !  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth  I  that  the  shaggy  mountains  may 
hri^^tcn,  aiid  the  ocean  roll  its  wmte  wmyes  in  light. 

[IkBoUUion  of  BdUlviha,'] 

i  haye  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were 
desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and 
the  yoice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
itream  of  Clutha  was  remored  from  its  place  by  the 
&U  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
OBl  from  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
irayed  round  its  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
If oina ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise 
flie  song  of  mourning,  0  bards!  oyer  the  land  of 
itmiigen.  They  have  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 
day  we  must  fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
m  of  the  winged  days!  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
towen  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
fduttles  round  thy  half-worn  wield.  And  let  the 
Uast  of  the  desert  come!  we  shall  be  renowned  in 
oar  day !  The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  battle ; 
tty  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send 
mud  the  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thooy  Buin  of  heayen,  shalt  fail!  if  tnou  shalt  fail, 
thou  migfa^  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 
son, like  Fingal,  our  fame  shall  sarviye  thy  beams. 
Sodi  waa  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 

lA  IkteripUon  of  Female  Bea^."] 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  oyerheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loyeliness 
VIS  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loyed  him. 
Hewae  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
loUed  on  him  in  secret;  and  she  blest  the  chief  of 
JfoTfcn* 

I7%e  SoHfft  of  Sdma.'] 

Star  of  deeesndinff  ni^t !  fiur  is  thy  light  in  the 
wait  1  ihou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
Hit  atcpt  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou 
Uhold  in  the  plain  I  The  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
Ihamormor  of  the  torrent  comes  nom  afar.  Roaring 
waf«  dimb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  eyening 
an  en  their  iiseble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
OD  tha  field.  What  dost  thou  bdiold,  fiOr  lightl 
RbI  thou  doet  smile  and  depart.  The  wayes  come 
with  joy  around  thee:  they  bathe  thy  loyely  hair. 
Fam^ell,  thou  silent  beam  I  Let  the  lij^t  of  Ossian*s 
■oalaiisel 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength !  I  bdiold  my  de- 
mited friends.  Their  gathering  b  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
am  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watery 
mhinm  of  mist;  his  heroes  an  around:  And  see  the 
kypda  of  sone,  gray-haired  UllinI  stalely  Ryno! 
iUbpin,  with  the  tuneful  yoice !  the  sofi  complaint  of 
Imonal  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
i^v  of  Selma's  iiBast  I  when  we  contended,  like  sales 
•f  apriag^  as  thcj  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by 
tarns  tha  IMly-whistliiig  naas. 

Ifimnna  caaa  forth  in  ner  beauty,  irith  downcast 
Mk  Hid  tMifU  cy«.    Her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the 


blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Couna 
left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song  I 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alona 
on  the  hill! 

Colma,  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  Hie 
torrent  poars  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
fh>m  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds  I 

Rise,  moon !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone  1  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  promise !  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  Thou  didst 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah!  whither  is  my 
Salgar  gone !  With  thee  I  would  fly  from  my  father ; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Oar  race  have 
long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  0  Salgar! 

Cease  a  little  while,  0  wind  1  stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  around  I  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  calls !  Here 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming  1  Lo !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  oefore  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.    Herb  I  must  sit  alone  I 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  mc!  Are  they  my 
love  and  my  brother !  Speak  to  me,  0  my  friend  1  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me:  I  am 
alone!  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears!  Ah!  they 
are  dead  !  Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  0  my 
brother !  my  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar! 
why,  0  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  brother  1  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise ! 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands !  ne  was 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  near  my  voice ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  my  love!  They  are  silent;  silent  for 
ever!  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay!  Oh! 
from  the  rock  on  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead!  speak,  I  will 
not  bo  afraid!  Whither  are  you  gone  to  rest!  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  mid  the  departed!  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears  ! 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  liko  a  dream : 
why  should  I  stay  behind !  Here  shall  I  rest  with 
my  friends  by  the  8tream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice !  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma  I 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blushing  daughter 
of  Torman.  Our  t«ars  descended  for  Colma,  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  Ullin  came  with  his  harp ;  he  gave 
the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ; 
the  som  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house ;  their  voice  had  ceaaed  in 
Selma.  Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chase 
before  the  heroes  felL  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad!  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men!  His  soul  was 
like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned;  his 
sitter's  eyes  were  fuU  of  tears.    Minona's  eyes  were 
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fbll  of  tears,  the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  re- 
tired fiK>in  the  song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  rose ! 

Ryno,  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  ia  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  dirided  in  heaven.  Orer 
the  green  hills  flics  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stony  rale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thj  murmurs,  0  stream !  but  more  sweet  is 
the  Toice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  his  head  of 
age;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song, 
iniy  alone  on  the  silent  hill !  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wood;  as  a  ware  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin,  My  tears,  0  Ryno!  are  for  the  dead;  my 
Toice  for  those  that  hare  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  sous  of  the  Tale.  But 
thou  shalt  fall  like  Morar ;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more ;  thy 
bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung ! 

Thou  wert  swift,  0  Morar  I  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  con- 
Bumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  1 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  I  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  0 
thou  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  siiff  is  this !  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age !  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears  !  who 
quakes  at  every  step !  It  is  thy  father,  0  Morar !  the 
Mther  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed  ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
renown ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  t  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  eon  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumbcrcr  awake  t  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field ! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  grief  of  all  aro^e,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh 
of  Armin.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said !  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ? 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Aimin !  chief  of 
aea-surrounded  Gormal 

Sad  I  ami  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  wo  I  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  Doughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  0  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
0  Dauzal  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb !    When  shalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  songs!  with  all  thy  yoice  <l 
music ! 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ;  blow  along  the  heath! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks!  walk  through  broken  clouds,  0  ' 
moon !  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals !  brinf  to  my 
mind  the  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  whca 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely 
failed!  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  £air;  fkur 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong; 
thy  spear  was  swift  in  the  field  ;  thy  look  was  like 
mist  on  the  wave ;  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daura'i 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused ;  fair  wm  the  hope 
of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ;  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea ;  fair  was  his  skifl"  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks 
of  age ;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  dis- 
tant in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  afar!  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love !  She  went ;  she  called  on 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love !  my  love !  why  tormentest  thou  me 
with  fear  I  hear,  son  of  Amart,  hear ;  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  called  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  mme  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  nis  bow  was 
in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore  ;  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thonss  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
gray-feathered  shaft.     It  sung ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart, 

0  Arindal,  my  son  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst. 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  Whs^t  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura!  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brothei^s  blood !  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  dot  All  night  I  stood  on 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind ;  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  mominff  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak ;  it  died  away  like  the  evening 
breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  pia, 
she  expired  ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Qone  is 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women! 
When  the  storms  aloft  arise,  when  the  north  htU  > 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore^  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.    Often  by  the  setting  moon 

1  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.    Half-viewless,  they  ' 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.     Will  none  , 
of  you  speak  in  pityl     They  do  not  regard  their 
father.    I  am  sad,  0  Carmor !  nor  small  is  my  cansa   ' 
of  wo! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  daji  ', 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  muaic  of  harps,  | 
the  tales  of  other  times !    The  chiefs  gathered  from   { 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  aound.    Ther 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona !  the  first  among  a  thousand 
bards !    But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  my  tool  has 
failed !    I  hear,  at  times,  the  gjhosts  of  baida,  and 
learn  their  pleasant  song.    But  memory  fails  on  mj 
mind.    I  hear  the  call  m  years  1    They  saj,  as  th«| 
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Roll  on,  JO  dark-brown  jan  -,  je  brinjt  no  joy  on 
joor  codim!  Lrt  the  tomb  opcu  to  Ohiui,  lor  Lin 
itnogth  hu  fBiled.     The  sona  of  Kng  »re  gone  to 

iwt  Mjroite  remMM,  like  »  blMt  that  n»ni,  lonelj, 
m  ■  *»-i>uiTODndcd  rock,  after  iLc  winJa  are  laid. 
The  dark  mOM  wbiitlas  then;  the  dirtant  mariucT 

Wheo  llacphereon  haJ  not  the  gronndwork  of 
Oi^aa  tn  bnitd  opon.  lie  wiu  a  vcrj  indiOurent 
poet  The  foilowiiiBi  howcTer,  «ho»i  that,  though 
Ui  tMte  vaa  defective,  tie  had  poetical  fane; : — 

T/uCavt. 
[WritM*  IB  ilw  Bl|bliuid&] 
ind  i»  ap,  the  field  is  bare. 


it  haa  choie  to  d»«ll. 
my  night, 


Some  bemiit  Ic 
Whete  Coniemplal 
With  bleoed  ooi 
Bdioldl  it  opena  t      ,     ^    . 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  Ihe  flood ; 
DiT  fern  aroand  obstnieta  the  li{;bt ; 
The  winila  above  it  more  the  wood. 
Bvfleete^l  in  the  lake.  I  aec 

Tbadownnard  mountaina  and  the  tklet, 
Re  fljing  hird,  the  waving  ttee. 

The  joata  that  on  the  bill  ariK, 
He  graj-cloaked  herd*  drivee  on  the  cow ; 
The  alow-paced  fowler  walk)  the  heath ; 
A  freckled  pointer  Koura  the  brow ; 

A  mnaing  ahepberd  ataiida  beneath. 
CuTtd  o'er  the  T«  in  ofnnosk. 

The  iraodman  lifts  hit  MIt  on  high ; 
The  hill*  le-echo  to  the  »lroke ; 

1  aee— I  let  the  aliven  ilii  I 
Soma  nual  maid,  inth  npron  full. 

Bring!  fuel  to  the  homelj  flame ; 
I  Me  the  anokj  eolurnns  roll, 

And,  throDgh  the  chink;  but,  the  bcnni, 
Btmde  a  ilone  o'cvBrown  with  moaa. 

Two  -wsll-met  hunter*  talk  at  eaae ; 
Three  panting  doga  beside  repoee  ; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  gi*"- 

A  lake  at  diatonee  cpreada  to  aight. 

Skirted  with  shad)'  foreata  round ; 

In  midat,  an  bland'a  rock;  height 

SuMaiiu  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 

One  tree  bend*  o'er  the  naked  walla ; 

Two  broad-winged  eagles  hover  nigh  ; 
^ialervaUi  a  fragment  fajla, 

JU  blowi  the  blast  along  the  ak;. 
The  rourfi-BpUB  binds  the  pinnace  guide 
With  labouring  oan  along  the  flood  ; 
Ab  angler,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 

Hanga  from  the  boat  the  insidioua  wood. 
&Mide  the  jood,  beneath  tbe  rocka, 
On  £ra«7  bank,  two  loven  lean  ; 
Bend  on  each  other  amorOil4  ilooka. 

And  leaa  to  laugh  and  kiss  Iwtween. 
ne  wind  ia  nutling  in  the  oak ; 

The;  aeem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet ; 
The;  atart,  the;  riae,  look  round  the  rock  ; 

Again  the;  ainile,  again  the;  meet. 
Bat  see  1  tbe  graj  mint  from  the  lake 
AK«nJs  upon  the  ahiul^  hi 


It  I  flj; 

Ihe  pUin ; 


On  nbifh  the  Queei 


With  nnliveljeamii  let  Beaut;  clow  ; 

What  need  is  there  of  other  day. 
Than  the  twin-ttara  that  light  those  hilli  of  M 


Such  precocity  nf  geniua  was  never  perliapi  before 
wilneased.  We  liavp  the  poems  uf  Popo  and  Cowley 
written,  one  at  tmetee,  and  tbe  other  UJi/Un  yeara 


Chat- 

litationi  of  Uie  antique^ 
..  .  he  WHC  flftecii  and  sixteen,  exhibit  a 

vigour  of  Ihoiiglit  and  facility  of  vcraiflcation — to 
aa;  nnthing  of  their  aiitiquarian  character,  wbidl 

Euziled  the  moat  learned  men  of  the  day — that  sUmp 
im  a  puet  of  the  flrst  doss.     Uia  rducalloD  jUao  wal 
Liscnbl;  deficient;  ;et  when  a  mere  boy,  eleieD 
"wTiteuM- 


of  Age,  this  obscure  youth  could  w 


Wrapt  in  impenetrable  ^lade. 
Till  tb;  comniiuid  £av6  light. 
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The  sun  of  gloiy  gleamed,  the  nj 
Refined  the  darknesu  into  day, 

And  bid  the  yapours  fly  : 
Impelled  by  his  eternal  lore. 
He  left  his  palaces  above. 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay. 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. 
When  the  archangel's  hearenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

And  hailed  Salvation's  mom  1 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore, 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears, 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade, 

He  saw  with  Mercy  s  eyes. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  No- 
▼ember  20,  1752.  His  father,  who  had  taught  the 
Free  School  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  where  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught. 
His  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  black- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  uncomfortable,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  his  private  studies.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,  antiquities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
passion,  he  says,  was  *  unconquerable  pride.'  He 
now  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  various  impasi- 
tioDB  by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  1768  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was 
finished;  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  }n 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter 
to  the  printer,  intimating  that  *  the  description  of 
the  friara  first  passing  oi'er  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript.'  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reaching  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  *  Komaunt  of 
the  Cnyghtc,'  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  l)cfore;  to  a  religious  citizen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragnieiit  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  itroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley,  u  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
makes  the  valujible  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  (tity,  as  they  appeared  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  castle,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  the  *  g«Kle  prieste  Thomas 
Rowley.'  Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  Painters,  and  Chatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  *  Carvellers  and  Peync- 
ters,*  who  once  flourished  in  Bristol.  These,  with 
various  impositions  of  a  similar  nature,  du{)ed  the 
citizens  of  Bristol.  Chatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  hibours;  he  toiled  in  secret,  gratified  only  by 
•the  stoical  pride  of  talent,'  He  frequently  wn)te 
by  moonlight,  conceiving  that  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  that  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sundays  were  commonly  8[)ent  in  walking  alone  into 
the  ccmntry  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketches  of 
churches  and  other  objects  which  had  impressed  his 


romantic  imagination.    He  would  also  lie  down  on 
the  me^dowi  in  view  of  St  Mary's  church,  BristoU 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  ancient  edifice,  and  aeem  as  if 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.    He  thus  nursed  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.    Though  correct 
and  orderly  in  his  conduct,  Chatterton,  before  be 
was  sixteen,  imbibed  principles  of  infidelity,  and  the 
idea  of  suicide  was  familiar  to  his  mind.    It  was, 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  his  paanon  for 
literary  fame  and  distinction.    It  was  a  faTourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  man  is  equal  to  anything, 
and  that  everytliing  might  be  achieved  by  diligence 
and  abstinence.      His    alleged   discoveries  having 
attracted  great  attention,  the  youth  sfkted  that  he 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother's  house.    *  In 
the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  church 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently  depo- 
sited, among  which  was  one  called  the  **  CoflTre"  of 
Mr  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who 
had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edwaxid  IT. 
About  the  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken 
open  by  an  order  from  proper  authority :  some  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining 
manusiTi])ts  left  ex{>osed  as  of  no  value.    Chatter- 
ton's  father,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chatte^ 
ton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  many  writings  d 
Mr  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.**   Then 
fictitious  poems  were  published  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  to  which  Chatterton  had  become 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controversv 
among  liternry  antiquaries.     Some  of  them  he  had 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason:  but  these  tH)rnpetent  judges  pro- 
nounced them  to  Ik*  forgeries.     After  three  years 
siK'nt  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
his  release  from  his  apprtMiticeshi]»,   and  went  to 
Ix)ndon,  where  he  engaged  in  various  tasks  for  the 
b(X)kseller.s  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  news- 
pa])ers.     He  obtained  an  intnHluction  to  Beckford, 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  his  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  espouse  the  opposition  party. 
*  Rut  no  money,'  he  tuays,  *  is  to  bo  got  on  that  fide 
of  the  question ;  interest  is  on  the  other  side.    But 
he  is  a  iKwr  author  wfto  cannot  write  on  both  sidts^ 
He  bi)aated  that  his  company  was  courted  every- 
where, and  '  that  he  would  settle  the  nation  bcfioffe 
he  had  <lone.'     The  splendid  visions  of  promotion 
and  conse(iueiice,  however,  soon  vanishc*d,  and  even 
his  labours  for  the  ]>eri(Hii(>al  press  failed  to  aSbrd 
him  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.     He  ip- 
l)lied  for  the  apjK)intnM'nt  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tion.    This  siH^nts  to  have  l)een  his  last  hope,  and  he 
made  no  farther  effort  at  literary  composition.    His 
spirits  had  always  Ik'CU  unequal,  alternately  gloomy 
and  elevated — lM)th«in  extremes ;  he  had  cast  off  the 
restRiints  of  religion,  luid  had  no  steady  principle  to 
guide  him,  uidess  it  was  a  strong  affection  for  hii 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of 
money,  while  his  means  lasted.     Habits  of  intem- 
perance, succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy;  and  after  being  re- 
duced to  actual  want  (though  with  characteristic 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  ofiered  him  by  his  land- 
lady the  day  before  his  death),  he  tore  all  his  papersi 
and  destroyed  himself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  25, 
1770.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  aged  seven- 
teen years  nine  months  and  a  few  davs.     *  NoEng^ 
lish  iK)et,'  says  Campbell,  '  ever  equalled  him  at  the 
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.'  The  remuQi  of  the  unhappy  vdiiih  were 
[n  >  shell  ill  the  burying-grouud  uf  Shrie- 
khouie.  HLb  unflniihed  paper*  he  liBii  de- 
efore  his  death,  uirl  hii  room,  wliv n  broken 
1  found  covered  with  Btrapi  uf  paper.  The 
if  Briitol  haie  erected  a  monuiDcnt  to  the 
rf  their  oatife  poet. 

xrat  of  Chatterton,  puhliahed  under  the 
Rowlej,  consist  of  the  tragedy  of  Ells, 
iitioD  ik  Sir  Chnrlci  Uawdin,  Ode  to  Ella, 
B  of  Hutinga,  the  Tournament,  one  or  two 
I,  and  a  de«criptioa  of  CanjmEc's  Feast. 
them,  Bi  the  Ode  to  Ella  (which  we  luh- 
re  exactly  the  air  of  modem  poetry,  only 
with  iDttque  api-lling  and  phrsaeoliiRy. 
red  compoaicioiu  of  Chattcrlon  are  equally 

0  the  forgeries  in  poetical  powers  and  dic- 
icta  Sa  satisfactorily  acuoanti.'d  for  hy  Sir 
cott  by  the  fact,  that  his  whole  powers  and 
must,  at  big  early  age,  hare  been  converted 
iniiition  of  the  obsolcle  language  and  pecu- 

necewiry  to  support  the  deep-lnid  decep- 
le  could  have  had  no  time  for  the  study  of 
!m  poets,  their  rules  of  verse,  or  modes  of 
ti ;  while  his  whole  fauulties  were  intensely 

1  in  the  Herculean  task  of  creating  the  per- 
iry,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  which, 
bete  faculties  were,  were  sufficient  wholly 
IB,  though  not  to  DTcrbnrdcn  them.'     A 

pictnresque  painting  seems  to  be  Chatter- 
st  distinguishing  feature  as  a  poet  The 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  who 

Summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  ho  slept, 
bearded  the  tyrant  king  on  his  way  to  the 
1*  perhaps  bis  most  striking  portrait.    The 
;  description  of  Morning  in  the  tragedy  of 
a  the  stylo  of  the  old  poets  :- 
ID  had  in  his  mddyrobes  been  dight, 
Jie  r«d  east  he  S'Mcd  with  his  train  ; 
ris  dnw  away  the  gate  of  Night, 
hie  tapMtiy  was  rent  in  (wain : 
:iDg  streaks  bedecked  hearen's  plain, 
1  tilt  dew  did  smilo  with  skimmering  eye, 
ts  of  blood  which  do  black  armour  stain, 
g  upon  the  bourn  which  atandeth  by  ; 
iefs  stood  upon  the  hiUi?  eidc, 
ng  cnleaTcd  trpes  which  in  ■  forest  hide. 
ptiot)  of  Spring  in  the  same  poem — 


d  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight, 

Esh  yoDng  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew 

I  oJeafed,  into  heaten  atisight, 
entls  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  ii 
ght. 

IDC  cornea,  and  brings  the  dews  along, 
id^  irelkui  shtnetb  (a  the  eyne, 
tka  >l«-«takei  minstrels  ting  the  song, 
[  ivy  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine ; 

OD  the  grass,  yet  to  my  will 

II  il  fitir,  there  lackcth  something  still. 
[dstie  to  Canynge,  Chatterton  has  a  strikiDg 
of  the  ndigions  Interludes  which  formed 
r  drama ;  but  the  idea,  as  Warton  reoiarks. 
ndt  of  that  taste  and  dlscriminatioa  which 
Ij  bdoog  to  a  more  advmced  period  of  so- 

m>da  from  holy  tales  I  kald  unmeet ; 
•OBW  grot  stoty  of  a  man  be  suug ; 

(■  a  nun  we  Qod  and  Jesiia  treat, 
nj  poor  mind  we  do  the  Oodhead  wrong. 
>  Tlu  il(D-j»i  of  SO  slAeuia. 


town  effusions  of  Chatterton 
:,  yet  display  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  egisy  language  and  lively  sportive  allusion. 
They  have  no  traces  of  juvenility,  unless  it  be  In 
ailopting  the  vulgar  scandals  of  the  day,  unworthy 
'lis  original  geniua.  In  his  satjre  of  Kew  Garilau: 
iTe  the  following  lines.  Blinding  to  the  poet  laurc9it« 
ind  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets  ; — 

Though  sing-song  Whitehead  uaheis  in  the  year, 
■\Vith  joy  to  Britain's  king  and  sovereign  dear. 
And,  in  compliance  to  an  ancient  mode, 
Jlcsiurea  hia  ayllahlea  into  an  ode ; 
Yet  such  the  scurry  merit  of  his  muse. 
He  bows  to  deanK,  ami  licks  hia  lutdahip'a  aboes ; 
Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme. 
Fly  far  from  poverty,  be  wijo  in  timo : 
llegard  the  omce  more,  Parnassus  less. 
Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress : 
Then  may  your  Interest  in  the  town  advance. 
Above  the  reach  of  muses  or  romance. 
In  a  poem  entitled  Tht  Pmpheci/  are  some  vigorooa 
stanzas,  in  a  different  measure,  and  remarkable  fol 
maturity  and  freedom  of  style : — 

This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend— 
'  Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend.' 
The  difficulty's  then  to  know 
How  long  Oppreasion'a  clock  can  go ; 
When  Britain's  aons  may  cesae  to  sigh. 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 
When  Vila  Corruption'a  brazen  face 
At  coDncil-board  shall  take  ber  place ; 
And  lordjHJom  mils  loners  resort 

Look  up,  ye  Britons  !  ceaac  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  drawcth  niglL 
See  Penaion'a  harbour,  large  and  cleti, 
Defended  by  St  Stephen'!  pier  I 
The  entrance  aafe,  by  current  led. 
Tiding  round  0— 'a  jetty  head  ; 
Look  np,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  sigli. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  civil  power  shall  snore  at  ease  ( 
While  soldiers  fire— to  keep  the  peaea  j 
When  murders  sanctuary  lind, 
And  petticoats  cnn  Justice  blind  j 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  !  cease  to  si^. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
Commerce  o'er  Bondage  will  prevul. 
Free  as  the  wind  that  fills  her  sail. 
When  the  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  Power  ii  deaf  to  her  conipliunt ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  1  ceB.se  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  Freedom  lie*. 
Marked  by  the  priest  for  sacrifice. 
And  doomed  a  victim  for  the  alns 
Of  half  the  oul,  and  all  the  <•»  .- 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  aigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about. 
Or,  seien-years  lesse,  you  mid,  is  out ; 
No  future  contract  to  fulli! ; 
Your  (enanta  holding  at  yonr  will ; 
Raise  up  your  heads !  your  right  demand — 
For  your  redemption's  in  your  hand. 
Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow. 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Britain's  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn. 
And  die  as  free  as  tbey  were  bora. 
Virtue  agaiu  shall  take  her  seat. 
And  your  redemption  stand  complete. 
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The  boy  who  could  thai  write  at  sizteen,  might 
soon  have  proved  a  Swift  or  a  Bryden.  Tet  in  satire, 
Chatterton  evinced  but  a  small  part  of  his  power. 
His  Howleian  poems  have  a  compass  of  invention, 
and  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  that  promised  a  great 
chivalrous  or  allegorical  poet  <n  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Brittow  Tragedy,  or  the  Ikath  of  Sir  Chartm  BaewdML* 

The  feathered  sonester  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle-hom. 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Oi  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
jknd  h«ud  the  raven's  cnM^ung  throati 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 

'Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  he,  'for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  I 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

To-day  shall  surely  die.' 

Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 

His  knights  did  on  him  wait ; 
'  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterloiie  then  bended  low. 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  joumied  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain. 

And  eke  his  loving  wife. 
With  brinv  tears  did  wet  the  floor. 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

*  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!'  said  Canterlons^ 

'  JE^  tidings  I  do  brinff.' 

*  Speak  boldly,  man,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

'What  says  the  traitor  king!' 

*  I  griere  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn. 
That  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

'  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

*  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  lire  a  little  space  t 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepued. 

But  tell  thj  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 
I'd  sooner  die  to-day, 
^JThan  lire  his  slave,  as  many  are, 
Though  I  should  live  for  aye.' 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  ^  out. 

To  tell  the  major  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  readiness 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  fste.  ^ 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sought  the  king^ 

And  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
'  I'm  come,'  quoth  he, '  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  clemencj.' 

'Then,'  quoth  the  king,  'your  tale  speak  out, 

Tou  have  been  mu(m  our  friend ; 
Whatever  your  request  may  be. 

We  will  to  it  attend.' 

*  Tlie  antiqiiatod  orthogrsphy  afflBOted  bj  Chettcrtoa  being 
erldently  no  advantage  to  his  poems,  bat  rather  an  Impedl- 
ment  to  their  being  generally  read,  we  dismiss  It  la  this  and 
other  ^eoimensL  The  diction  is,  in  reality,  almost  poRly  mo- 
dern, and  Chatterton's  spelling  in  a  great  measnie  aiMtrary, 
BO  that  there  seems  no  kmger  any  reason  for  rstafadiv  what 
was  only  designsd  at  iliat  as  a  flMaas  of  npportiaf  a  48oe|«ion. 


'  My  noble  Wen !  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  noble  knight, 
Who,  though  mayhap  he  has  done  wvong^ 

He  thought  it  still  was  right. 

He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twain; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye. 
If  that  you  are  resolTeid  to  let 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-day.* 

'  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  vils/ 

The  king  in  fuiy  said ; 
'  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shiiii^ 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call. 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed : 
Spc^  Mr  Canyuge  I  what  thing  else 

At  present  do  you  need  f 

'  My  noble  liege !'  good  Canynge 

'  Leave  justice  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside ; 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  God  to  search  our  hearts  and 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  knows  no  sin. 

In  all  this  mortal  state. 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reigOy 
Twill  fix  thy  crown  full  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thv  family 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thott 

Begin  thy  infant  reign. 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  children's  brows 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

'  Canynge,  away !  this  traitor  vile 
Has  scorned  my  power  and  me  ; 

How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  man 
Intreat  my  clemency  f 

'  My  noble  liege !  the  truly  brave 

Will  valorous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind. 

Although  in  enemies.' 

'  Canynge,  away !    By  God  in  heaven 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 

Whilst  this  Sir  Charles  doth  live  1 

By  Mary,  and  all  saints  in  heaven. 

This  sun  shall  be  his  last  I' 
Then  Canynge  dropped  a  briny  tear. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  gnawing  grief. 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

'  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  ChaiUi; 

*  What  boots  it  how  or  when ! 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fikte. 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  ioal 

Runs  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  moat  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  oyf 

Saith  godly  Canynge, '  I  do  #eep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helpless  wife; 

Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

'  Then  dry  the  tears  tiiat  out  thine  eya 
From  godly  fountains  spring ; 

Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edwai^  traitor  king. 
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When  throQ|;h  the  tyrant's  welcome  meun 

I  shall  resign  m^  life. 
The  Ood  I  serve  will  soon  pioride 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 

Before  I  saw  the  lightsome  son. 

This  was  appointed  me ; 
Shall  mortal  man  r^ine  or  gmdge 

What  God  ordains  to  be ! 

How  oft  in  battle  hare  I  stood, 
When  thousands  died  around ; 

When  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 
Imbrued  the  fattened  ground : 

How  did  I  know  that  ereiy  dart 

That  cut  the  aijy  way, 
Might  not  find  passage  to  my  heart, 

And  close  mine  eyes  for  aye  I 

And  shall  I  now,  for  fear  of  death, 

Look  wan  and  be  dismayed  1 
No !  firom  my  heart  fly  childish  fear; 

Be  all  the  man  displayed. 

Ah,  godlike  Henry !  Ood  forefend. 

And  euanl  thee  and  thy  son. 
If  'tis  his  will ;  but  if  'tis  not, 

Why,  then  his  will  be  done. 

My  honest  friend,  my  fault  has  been 

To  serre  God  and  my  prince ; 
And  that  I  no  time>serrer  am. 

My  death  will  soon  conrince. 

In  London  city  was  I  bom. 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  father  did  a  noble  arms 

Emblazon  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go, 
Where  we  for  eyer  shall  be  bleit, 

From  out  the  reach  of  wo. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  the  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right : 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  fmd  the  hungry  poor. 
Nor  let  my  serranta  dnre  away 
•  The  hungry  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  lift 

I  hare  his  wordii  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  ni^t  before  I  slept. 

I  hare  a  spouse,  go  ask  of  her 

If  I  defiled  her  bed ! 
I  hare  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Black  treason  on  my  head. 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  holy  ere. 

From  flesh  I  did  refrain ; 
Why  should  I  then  appear  dismayad 

To  leare  this  world  of  pain  t 

No,  haplev  Heniy  1  I  rejoice 

I  ah^  not  see  thy  death ; 
Moei  willingly  in  thy  just  came 

Do  I  resign  my  bieath. 

Oh,  fickle  peo]|^le !  ruined  land  I 

Thou  wilt  ken  peace  no  moe ; 
While  Riehard't  sons  exalt  themitlfVfi 

Thy  brooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

8aj,  were  Te  tiied  of  godly  peaci^ 

Ajid  godly  Henxys  reign, 
Tkat  yon  dad  dbopl  yonr  easT  diqn 

Fcr  tfaoae  of  Uood  and  pam  f 


What  though  I  on  a  sledge  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind : 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  polfl^ 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  abore. 

Which  time  can't  eat  away. 
There  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

Then  welcome  death !  for  life  eteme 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dtHf 

My  sons  and  loving  wife ! 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  oomei 

As  e'er  the  month  of  Ma^ ; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live. 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.' 

Saith  Canynge,  *  Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  bo  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  gritf 

To  Ood  in  Heaven  to  fly.' 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  feat 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

'  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  forbcai^ 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  Ood  that  every  Christisn  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence !  why  these  briny  tetiit 

They  wash  mv  soul  away. 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  liffl^ 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay* 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  loTS 

R^^ve  this  holy  kiss.' 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  njy^ 
Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 

'  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  king ! 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  brfiie. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles  I  why  wilt  thop  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  I 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  iieck« 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life/ 

And  ii0w  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away. 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife^ 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

'  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death, 

'nust  thou  in  Ood  above. 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lordf 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence !  should  death  thee  taka-Hidlflat 

Ye  officers  lead  on.' 

Ilien  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
*  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifb!*— 

Sir  Charlea  then  dropped  a  tear. 
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Till  tired  out  with  raring  loud. 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  hiii  midit. 

And  marched  from  oat  the  door. 

Upon  a  sledge  he  mounted  then. 
With  loolu  full  braye  and  sweet ; 

Looks  that  enshone  no  more  concern 
Than  any  in  the  street. 

Before  him  went  the  council>men. 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold : 

The  friars  of  Saint  Augustine  next 

Appeared  to  the  sight, 
All  clad  in  homely  russet  weeds, 

Of  godly  monkish  plight : 

In  different  parts  a  godly  psalm 
Most  sweetly  they  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  back  six  minstrels  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  fire-and-twenty  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  rescue  of  King  Henry's  friends 

Sir  Qiarles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 
Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sledde. 

By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  whiter 
With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  fire-and-twenty  more 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout, 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 
Marched  in  goodly  rout. 

Saint  James's  friars  marched  next. 
Each  one  his  part  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  backs  six  minstrels  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  came  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  cloth  of  scarlet  decked ; 
And  their  attending  men  each  one. 

Like  eastern  princes  tricked. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  fuU  of  heads. 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross. 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

*  0  thou  that  sarest  man  from  sin. 
Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day.' 

At  the  creat  minster  window  sat 

The  kmg  in  mickle  state. 
To  see  Charies  Bawdin  go  idong 

To  his  most  welcome  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Edward  he  might  hear. 

The  brare  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up. 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

'  Thou  seest  me,  Edward  I  traitor  Tile  I 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  tlian  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  Moody 

Tliott  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  hare  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  lire  to  wear  a  erown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow; 


Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  yean^ 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 

'Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slaT«  I 
Shall  fall  on  thy  own  head' — 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 
Departed  then  the  sledde. 

King  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  tMfi% 

He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  hid  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

'  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man!  he  spake  the  truth; 

He's  greater  than  a  king!' 

<  So  let  him  die!'  Duke  Richard  said  ; 

'  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe. 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows.' 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 

His  precious  blood  to  spill. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  TictoiT,  by  Talorous  chiefr 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say ; 

'  Behold  you  see  me  die. 
For  serving  loyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land. 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slain. 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king^ 

When  in  adversity ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die.' 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  kneet, 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make, 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood  bc^tn  to  flow. 
And  round  the  scaffold  twine ; 

And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away. 
Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloody  axe  his  body  fair 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head. 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  croM, 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  fibto : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  sprant  he  mar,  with  Bawdin's  ioal« 

In  neaven  God's  mercy  sing! 
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iTke  Minttrtl'i  Song  in  Ella,'} 

0 1  sing  unto  my  roundelay ; 

0 1  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me  ; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday,  • 
Like  a  running  rirer  l>e  ; 
My  lore  is  aead, 
Gone  to  hi«  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night. 
White  his  neck  as  summer  snow, 
Ruddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grare  below : 
My  love  is  deiid. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
AU  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  throstle's  note. 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  was  he ; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 
Oh  !  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 


Hark  !  the  rayen  flaps  his  wing. 

In  the  briered  dell  below ; 
Hark !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  lore  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See !  the  white  moon  shines  on  hieh ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-loTe*s  shroud ; 
Whiter  than  the  rooming  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  erening  cloud. 
My  lore  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave. 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid^ 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  sorrows  of  a  maid. 
My  lore  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bind  the  briers, 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre  ;l 
Elfin-fairy,  light  your  fires. 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

Drain  my  heart's  blood  all  away ; 
life  and  aU  its  good  I  scorn. 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  lore  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
AU  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytee,* 
Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 

I  die — I  come — ^my  true-loye  waits. 
Thui  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

Metignatum. 

O  Hod,  wfaoee  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atom  clobo  foryeyi ; 

To  Tliee,  m j  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Tliy  mer^  in  thj  juftiee  pnuae. 
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The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 
*  But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  Ihy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  swaj, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  t 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  reoeei  I 

Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still — 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 

My  languid  vitals'  feeble  riU, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
I'll  thank  the  inflicter  of  the  blow  ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  nisht, 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reyeals. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a  Shipwreck  liad 
been  often  described  by  poets,  ancient  and  modem, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy 
or  minuteness  of  detail,  before  the  poem  of  that 
name  by  Falconer.  It  was  reserved  for  a  genuine 
sailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  harmonious  yerae, 
the  *  secrets  of  tlie  deep/  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  general  reader  in  favour  of  the  daily  life  and 
occupations  of  his  brother  seamen,  and  in  all  the 
movements,  the  equipage,  and  tracery  of  those  mag- 
nificent vessels  which  have  carried  the  British  name 
and  enterprise  to  tlie  remotest  comers  of  the  world. 
Poetical  associations — a  feeling  of  boundlessness  and 
sublimity — obviously  belonged  to  the  scene  of  the 
poem — the  ocean ;  but  its  interest  soon  wanders  fh)m 
this  source,  and  centres  in  the  stately  ship  and  its 
crew — the  gallant  resistance  which  the  men  made 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm — their  calm  and  deliberate 
courage — the  various  resources  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity — their  consultations  and  resolutions  as 
the  ship  labours  in  distress — and  the  brave  unselfish 
piety  and  generosity  with  which  they  meet  their  fate, 
when  at  list 

The  crashing  ribs  divide — 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tide. 

Such  a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  as  '  new 
to  epic  lore,'  but  it  possessed  strong  recommendations 
to  the  British  public,  whose  national  pride  and 
honour  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  sea,  and 
so  many  of  whom  have  *  some  friend,  some  brother 
there.' 

William  Falconer  was  bom  in  Eduibargh  in 
1730,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  who  had 
two  other  children,  both  of  whom  were  deaf  and. 
dumb.  He  went  early  to  sea,  on  board  a  Leith  mer- 
chant ship,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  royal  nayy. 
Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  second 
mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trader 
which  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna,  as  de» 
scribed  in  his  poem.  In  1751  he  was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  published  his  first  poeticfd  attempt, 
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K  monody  on  tlie  dentil  of  I'rcderick,  Prince  of  Walei. 
The  i:liuia;  of  Buth  a  jnbject  tiy  n  young  friendleta 
Scottieb  «ailor,  vns  ai  BiugqJor  as  the  depth  of  grief 
he  dEBcribei  in  hii  poem ;  for  FBlcODcr,  on  this  ocia- 
■ioii,  wiiliiid,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  ancient  PisUiE, 
To  uiist  tli«  pourine  mint  with  brimful  eTeB, 
And  aid  hoarae  howliDg  Borew  with  hit  eigha  1 
In  1757  lie  wa«  promoted  to  the  quarter-deek 
Ramilies,  and  being  now  in  a  aaperior  aituati 
cultiratlng  hii  taato  for  learning,  he  vas  ac 
doous  student  Tliree  yeara  aflenranii.  Falconer 
■uffared  a  second  jhipwrcek;  the  Knmiliei  slruck 
OD  the  ahore  in  tlie  Channel  while  making  for  Ply- 
mouth, and  of  734  of  a  erew,  tlie  poet  and  3S  othcri 
only  eacuped.  In  1 762  appeared  bis  poem  of  TAe 
Shiptcreei  (which  he  afterwards  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved),  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  The  work  w«i  eminently  ancceasful. 
and  hia  royal  highaeM  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment  of  midahipman  on  board  the  Royal  George, 
whence  he  waa  aubsmincntly  traniferrcd  to  the 
Glory,  a  frigate  of  32  gum,  on  board  which  he 
held  [he  situation  of  puraer.  AtUr  the  peace,  he 
reiided  in  London,  wrote  a  poor  satire  on  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  &C.,  and  compiled  a  naeful  marine  dic- 
tionary, la  September  1769,  the  poet  again  took 
to  the  sea,  and  sailed  from  England  as  purser  of 
tlie  Aurora  frigate,  bound  for  India.  The  vessel 
readied  thu  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ia  December,  hut 
Afterwards  perished  at  sea,  having  foundered, 
•iippoBed,  in  the  Mosarohique  Channel  No  ' 
fuf  Arinn'  was  left  to  eommemorste  thia  cala 
the  poet  having  died  under  the  circumstonc 
had  formerly  described  in  the  cose  of  hii  youthfUl 
■isuciales  of  the  Britannia. 

'The  Shipwreck"  lias  the  rare  merit  of  being 
SI  pleasing  and  interesting  poem,  and  a  safe  guidi 
to  practical  seamen.  Its  nautical  rules  and  dircc- 
tiona  are  approved  of  by  all  eiperienced  naval 
officers.  At  first,  the  poet  does  not  aeem  to  have 
done  more  than  describe  in  nautical  phrase  and 
simple  narrative  the  melancholy  disaster  he  had 
nitneascd.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Kodmond, 
Falemoii.  and  Anna,  were  added  In  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work.  By  choosing  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  ii ' 
Keating  reoallections  and  images  to  his  pncm.  ' 
wreck  occurred  off  Cape  Colonna — one  of  the  fail 
portions  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  '  In  all 
Attica.'  says  Lord  Byron,  '  if  we  except  Athens 
Itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  nioru  inte- 
reiting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and 
irtist,  sinlcen  columns  are  an  inexhaoslihle  source 
of  ubaervalion  and  design ;  to  the  philosnpher,  the 
■upposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  convcrsationa  will 
not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traiellcr  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  proapcct  over  "  i.«leB  that 
crown  the  iEge-in  deep;"  but  fur  an  Knglishi 
Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  aa  the  actual 
•pot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plots  are 
forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Camp- 
bell— 

Here  in  the  dead  ef  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
I'he  seanuui')  cry  wu  beard  along  the  deep.'  * 
Falconer  was  not  inscnaible  to  the  charms  of  these 
histaricnl  and  classic  nssociation^  and  he  was  still 
more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic  scenery 
■Jod  H  genial  climate.  Some  of  the  descriptive  and 
episodical  parts  of  the  poem  arc  however,  drawn 
out  to  ton  great  a  lengtK  as  they  intermjit  the  nar- 
ve  where  it*  interest  is  most  engrossing,  besides 
belag  occasionally  feeble  and  aSeetcd.    The  cha- 


raetera  of  his  naval  officers  are  Snely  discriminated 
Albert,  the  commander.  Is  brare,  uberal,  and  just 
softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties  and  superiot 
information  ;  Rodmond,  the  next  in  rank,  is  coarH    ! 
and    Iwislcrous,    a    hardy   weather-beaten    son   CJ   L 
Northumberland,  yet  of  a  kind  compassionate  na- 
ture, as  is  evinced  by  one  striking  inudent : —  | 
And  now.  while  winged  with  rain  trota  on  bigb,  I' 
Throtifih  the  rent  cloud  the  tagged  li^tnings  fly,  I' 
A  fia«h  quick  glaocing  on  the  nenea  of  l^ht,  < 
Struck  the  pale  helrasniaa  with  eternal  night : 
Itodmood,  who  heard  a  piteous  giDan  behind. 
Touched  with  compuaion,  gaied  upon  the  blind; 

He  guides  the  uuhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 
'  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,"  he  cries.  I 

'Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.'  1 

Palemon,  'charged  with  the  commerce,'  is  perhsjn  I 
too  effeminate  for  the  rough  sea:  he  isthemeraf  |, 
llic  poem,  and  his  passion  for  Albert'!  daDghtcr  b  i, 
drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy —  [, 

'Twas  genuine  pission,  Nature's  eldest  ban. 
The  truth  of  the  whole  poem  is  indeed  one  of  iU 
greatest  attractions.  We  feet  that  it  ii  a  pan^. 
real  life  ;  nnd  even  where  the  poet  seem*  to  vioUle 
the  canons  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowance  i*  lita»' 
rally  made  for  the  peculiar  situatioD  of  theantbar, 
whQe  he  rivets  our  attention  to  tbe  Keues  of  ttid 
and  distress  which  be  so  fortunately  mrviTed  M 
describe. 


\^Fnna  lAf  Shipurtdi.'} 


ThesL 


;  orb,  d 


;allM 


The  warblin; 


Now  glanced  obliquely  o't 

Creation  smiles  around  ;  on  eierj  spray 

.rds  eialt  their  evening  lay. 
o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
lonis  of  the  lowing  plain ; 

The  Eoldcii  limt  and  omnge  there  were  scai, 

On  fragrant  branches  of  peipcli 

The  crystal  streams,  Ibst  Tclvel 

To  thegrwn  ocean  mil  with  chi 

The  glasi^  ocean  hoahed  forgets 


1»™, 


Mgaj 


The  glasin  ocean 

Hut  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  al 

And  io  1  hii  surface,  ioiely  tc 

Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  lii 
While,  all  above,  a  thousand 
The  skies ' 

Arabian  si    .... .  , , ..  , 

Aboie,  beneath,  around  encbaiituieut  leignil 
^\'llile  yet  tbe  slivles,  on  time's  eternal  soak) 
^V)th  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  tala ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  voeal  groTB 
With  dying  numl^rs  toiiB  tlio  soul  to  loTS, 
With  Joyful  eyes  the  attentive  luasUi  aeei 
The  auiipiciouH  omens  of  an  eastern  breexe. 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  tbe  starry  tiain. 

Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  lii^; 

or  battle,  hardships  of  tbe  main, 
(h  genial  wine,  awake  their  homely  str«n: 
Then  Kome  the  watch  of  ni^ht  altsmata  kaep, 
lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep, 
llccp  midnight  now  inrolvea  the  livid  skia^ 
While  inf»iil  breeies  from  the  shore  arise, 
'he  waning  moon,  bebind  a  watery  shroud, 
'ale-glimmered  ii'er  the  long-protracted  clood. 
L  nii)jhty  ring  around  her  silier  throne, 
With  parting  raeleors  crossed,  portentous  sluma. 

lublcil  sky  full  oft  pnvails  ; 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  galea. 
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ig  Arion  deepa,  before  hig  sieht 
B  fwim  the  nsions  of  the  ni^t. 
lug  Anna,  with  her  happy  Bwain, 
I  the  sacred  hymeneal  fane ; 
mdoiu  lightnings  flash  between ; 
i  pomp,  and  weening  loves  are  seen! 
?aicmon  up  a  rocky  steep, 
unit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep, 
!ul  step  he  climbed ;  while  far  abore, 
k  charmed  them  with  the  roice  of  lore, 
m  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell, 
idful  yawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell, 
fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
and  thrice  the  hollow  deckj  rebound. 

from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
I  shrill  note  the  boatsvrain^s  whistle  rung ; 

unmoor  1'  proclaims  a  boistrous  cxy : 
i  unmoor ! '  the  cavern  rocks  reply, 
tn  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm, 
heir  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
^Ten,  upspriuging  with  a  bound 

their  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 
im  the  clanging  pauls  resound, 
iictant  from  its  oozy  cave, 
lus  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 
r  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
n  air  the  canvass  wings  extend : 
I  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide, 
^h  inextricable  mazes  glide, 
rays  with  long  reflection  gleam, 
e  Tessel  o'er  uie  silver  stream : 
glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
re  radiance  tremble  on  her  sides, 
to  north  the  transient  breezes  play ; 

Egyptian  Quarter  soon  decay, 
(ues ;  they  dread  the  adjacent  shore ; 
irith  rowers  armed  are  sent  before ; 
ige  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow, 
a  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 
IS  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 
g  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend, 
ends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 

doubled,  and  beheld  no  more, 
rn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
efore  her  van  reluctant  night, 
not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed, 
'  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade, 
mbent  vapours,  Ida's  height, 
M  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight, 
the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
ard  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise, 
oning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
their  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  gales. 
Ig  stu'n-sailsi  now  their  wings  extend, 
lails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
io  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
i  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud, 
tie  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud ; 
ic  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haze, 
;  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze, 
now  their  rules  of  art  apply, 

needle's  devious  aim  to  tiy. 
Rs  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,' 
mt^s  shadows  studious  they  survey  I 
uch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
sbos  down  the  rertic  circle  glides, 
on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim, 
it  Tibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 

••ails  are  long  narrow  Mils,  which  are  only  nssd 
Mr  and  lair  winds,  on  the  ovtslde  of  the  larger 
8tay-Mfls  are  three-cornered  sails,  whidi  are 
a  the  sftays,  when  the  wind  ui  nests  the  ship's 
direetlj  or  (rtdiqoetjr. 

ttlon  of  taUng  the  eoa'k  aslmuth.  In  order  to  dle- 
i  variation  of  f  he  magnsHosI  needle 


Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height, 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliad's  triple  maze  they  trace 
The  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  placA. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land^ 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
MaJMtically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  i 
The  wales,!  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone, 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  rolled  below : 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen.  *    * 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep-blushing  armors  all  the  tops  iuTost ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest : 
Then  towered  the  masts ;  the  canvass  swelled  on  hi^g 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  Tiigin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  like  a  swan  ^e  cleares  the  watery  plain, 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  ^gean  main! 

[The  ship,  having  been  driven  oat  of  her  oooree  from 
le  overtaken  by  a  storm.] 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war. 

That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 

Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 

To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 

Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boael| 

They  scorn  the  ¥rretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 

Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 

Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 

Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide. 

In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 

No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 

They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all! 

But  even  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brare. 

Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave ; 

A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 

Their  harassed  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  Tain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  Tain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungratenil  task  I  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  passage  opened  from  the  watery  waste. 
Fate  seemed  to  guard  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  eveiy  friendly  port  around. 
Wliile  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed. 
The  geometric  distances  surveyed  ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
Secure  your  lives — grasp  eveiy  man  a  shrotid  I 
Roused  frt>m  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyes  aghast, 
When  o'er  the  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.    *    * 

*    the  torn  Tessel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings. 
The  extended  cordage  all  asimder  springs. 
The  pilot's  £air  machineiy  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 


1  The  walee  here  alluded  to  are  an  aaseniblage  of 
plankB  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  ihipli  side,  where. 
|n  thex  <ue  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  appear 
Bomewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  which  separatee  the  boUsm 
fhnn  the  upper  works. 
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The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head, 

In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 

The  Bides  conyulsiTe  nhook  on  groaning  beams, 

And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  the  pitchy  seams. 

The  J  sound  the  well,*  and  terrible  to  hear! 

Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 

At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,^ 

And  turn  by  turn  the  ungrateful  office  take. 

Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon,  here, 

At  this  said  task  all  diligent  appear. 

As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 

Opposes  long  the  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 

Grim  war  aiound  her  plants  his  black  array, 

And  deal  i  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 

Till  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall. 

In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 

The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend, 

And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  ascend ; 

Her  Taliant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 

ResoWed  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard : 

So  the  brare  mariners  their  pumps  attend, 

And  help  incessant  by  rotation  lend  ; 

But  all  in  yain — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 

Updrawn,  an  undiminished  depth  explored. 

Nor  this  serere  distress  is  found  alone ; 

The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  groan. 

Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height, 

The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight. 

So  reels  Pelonis,  with  convulsive  throes. 

When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 

Hoarse  through  his  entraiU  roars  the  infenial  flame  ; 

And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame ; 

Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  ant>c. 

And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 

One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 

To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 

From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown. 

Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan ; 

But  arduous  is  the  tank  their  lot  requires ; 

A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires ! 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease. 

That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas. 

Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  dela}' ! 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o*er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear, 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career ; 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew, 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  the 

deep. 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood  ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waiht,^ 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbniced. 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 

I  The  well  is  an  apartment  in  the  Hbip'ii  hold,  lerving  to  in- 
dose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  graduated  iron 
rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Hence  tho  bicrease  or  diminu- 
tion  of  the  leaks  are  easily  discovered. 

'  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  by  which  it 
1b  wronght. 

s  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  a  hollow  space  of  about 
Ave  feet  in  depth,  contained  between  the  elevations  of  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  and  having  the  upper  deck  for  its 
bate  or  platform. 


Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdiew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  tho  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Redmond's  associates  wheel  the  artilleiy  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  be^ile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side, 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into  the  flaehing  tide. 

[The  tempest  increases,  but  the  disnantled  ship  passes  the 
island  of  8t  George.] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  desciy, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  is  pla^d 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain, 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  ragc^ 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pal»  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind } 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies ! 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridleid  couzw  ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  lef^  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day, 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. 
The  vassel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  ni^ 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.     Thus,  issuing  from  anr, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  rtnnd, 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infenial  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
DoTvn-pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bow8])rit  beQd% 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rendt* 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high  ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee: 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop-mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  Tain 
Through  hastile  floods  their  vessel  to  r^ain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpowered,  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
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le  waters  close  around  their  head, 
c  for  ever,  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
ifho  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
2r  mourn  their  lost  companions*  fate. 
;  that  bleeds  with  Eorrows  all  its  own, 
le  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
id  Rodmond  and  Palcmon  here, 
ing  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
)r,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress, 
look  distracting  thoughts  confess  ; 
Tein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 
y  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
ired  the  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  rain, 
aents  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
;d  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell ; 
aents  agonize  the  damned  breast, 
ncy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
en's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore; 
ren,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 
)w,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe, 
Tor  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
ns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath ! 
alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore, 
rm  the  mind  with  philcsophic  lore  ; 
hey'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  l>reath, 
serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
io*8  self,  and  Epictetus  old, 
abyss  had  shuddered  to  beliold. 
utes,  for  godlike  virtue  famed, 
^t  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
iis  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
had  trembleii  to  its  last  recess! 
ifirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove ! 
ring  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  ! 
his  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain ! 
I  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  ; 
r  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade, 
on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
tercd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
kdlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
>an8,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound ! 
t  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
rering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  ; 
conTulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
liuv  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows, 
e  plunges  ;  hark !  a  second  shock 
:  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock ! 
the  r^e  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
1  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
lespair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
$p  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
ing  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
ti  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
hing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 
I  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art, 
to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ; 
I  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
f>  pomp  of  exquisite  distress! 
>  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
;ht  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
f rrious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore, 
r  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
:he  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
a  broken  crag  were  struggling  otft, 
■e  bj  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
hej  bore  the  o*erwhelming  billow's  lage, 
combat  with  their  fat^to  wage ; 
)enaiiibed  and  feeble,  they  foreso 
ppeij  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below; 


Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridg^,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Pafemon  on  their  skiU  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountain -wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew  1 

Next,  0  unhappy  chief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb : 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  I 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood  I 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gaiedj 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel-^ 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  I  Albert  grasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustam  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  stndn  ; 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want,  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed  ; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend. 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled, 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And  *0h  protect  my  wife  and  child!'  he  cries— 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unfinished  soond  ; 
He  gasps !  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 


ROBERT  LLOTD. 

Robert  Llotd,  the  friend  of  Ck)wper  and  Chur- 
chill, was  born  in  London  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under -master  at  Westminster  school.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  became  an  usher  under  his  father. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  life  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his 
literary  talents.  His  poem  called  TTie  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill's 
*Rosciad.*  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  and  the 
observations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  B7 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  a 
poet,  and  stage  critic,  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precarioni 
subsistence,  but  his  means  were  thoughtlessly  squan- 
dered in  company  with  Churchill  and  other  wits 
*  upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indifferent  thea- 
trical pieces,  published  his  poems  by  subscription, 
and  edited  the  'St  James's  Magazine,'  to  which 
Colman,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  others,  contributed. 
The  magazine  failed,  and  Lloyd  was  cast  into  prison 
for  debt  Churchill  generously  allowed  liim  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  servant ;  and  endeayotued  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
him  fh>m  his  embarrassments.  Churchill  died  in 
November  1764.  *  Lloyd,'  says  Mr  Southey,  *had 
been  apprised  of  his  danger ;  but  when  the  news  of 
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his  death  was  somewhat  abruptly  announced  to  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  sickness,  and  saying,  **  I  shall  follow  poor 
Charles,'*  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  lie  never  rose 
again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  died,  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  tragedy  did  not  end  here :  Churchill's  favourite 
lister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have 
been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  during  his 
illness;  and,  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon 
followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to  tlic  grave.' 
Lloyd,  in  conjunction  with  Colraan,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  the  humour  of  their 
burlesques  is  not  tinctured  with  malignity.  Indeed, 
this  unfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witty  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  The  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
Churchill  and  Cowper  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  extract  on 

[The  Miaerm  of  a  Poet's  Life,'] 

The  harlot  muse,  so  passing  gay, 
Bewitches  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care. 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flowery  dreams. 
With  Fancy's  transitory  gleams ; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  place. 
Consider  well  the  poet's  case ; 
By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  wits,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  curse  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  Btoop  for  servile  ends. 
To  lacquey  rogues  or  flatter  friends  ; 
With  prodigality  to  give, 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  gain, 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prized, 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  desj^iscd. 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes, 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 
0  glorious  trade  1  for  wit's  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made ! 
Let  crazy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Dryden  gray. 
Those  tuneful  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine), 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  hackney  poet  and  critic 
leems  to  have  been  in  Lloyd's  estimation,  the 
lituation  of  a  school-usher  was  as  little  to  his 
mind: — 

[  Wretchednas  of  a  School-  Uther,'] 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 

My  utmost  vengeance  on  mv  foe, 

To  punish  with  extremest  ngour, 

I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 

Than,  using  him  as  leamingVtooly 

To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 

For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 

Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 

And  labouring  with  incessant  pains, 

To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  hraini, 

The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 

The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wii.  I 


/I 


For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  ta.sk,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  tfieir  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas!  his  toil  beguile. 
His  oini  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

*  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 

*  Of  learning.*     Why,  perhaps  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 

Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teadiM. 


CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  haTe  arifen  in 
Churchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical 
The  JRosciady  in  1761.    The  impression 
tinned  by  his  reply  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shorti|f 
afterwards ;  and  his  Episde  to  Hogarth^  The  Propkeof 
of  Famine^  Night,  and  passages  in  his  other  poems- 
all  tlirown  off  in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day — evinced  great  facility  of  versincation,  and  a 
breadth  and  boldness  of  personal  invectiye  Umt  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.    Though  Cowpo; 
from  early  predilections,  had  a  high  opinion  of  (Chur- 
chill, and  thought  he  was  *  indeed  a  poet,'  we  cannot 
now  consider  the  author  of  the  *  Roeciad'  as  more 
than  a  special  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  rerse.    He 
seldom  reaches  the  heart — except  in  some  few  fines 
of  penitential  fervour — and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Akenside.    With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  8}rmpathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  attained  the  prime  of  life; 
yet  there  is  no  youthful  enthusiasm  about  his  woiks, 
nor  any  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  higher  Dune 
than  that  of  being  the  terror  of  actors  and  artist^ 
noted  for  his  libertine  eccentricities,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.    That  be  mil- 
applied  strong  original  talents  in  following  ont  these 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  nnde- 
niable ;  but  as  a  satirical  poet — the  only  chandsr 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — ^he  is  immcissiir 
ably  inferior  to  Pope  or  Dryden.    The  *fistalikd- 
lity'  of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  liv- 
ing individuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  all  London  *ring  from  side 
to  side'  with  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  reel 
poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain  either  pahlisbcn 
or  readers.    Excepting  Marlow,  the  dramatic  poel^ 
scarcely  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  Cbailes 
Churchill    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  was  bom  in  1741.    After  attend- 
ing Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptlyX  ne  made  a  dan- 
destine  marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  Westminster, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  fitther,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Bainham,  in  Fsw  i 
His  father  died  in  1768,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  91 
John's  at  Westminster.   This  transitioo,  whkh  pio- 
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a  nmcBiu- 


Dmfart  Knd  respectubilitj', 
1  the  tmne  of  poor  CburchilL  He  wu  in  hi> 
r-KTentb  year,  and  hii  isinduct  had  been  ap 
s  period  Irrepnttcliable.  He  now,  boweTer. 
ed  h!«  intimicj  with  Lloyd  and  other  ichool 
inioni,  and  launched  into  a  caieer  of  diiiipa- 
nd  eitravagance.    Hi<  poetry  drew  him  into 

;  and  he  not  only  disregarded  hii  iMtureihip, 
;  laid  uide  the  clerical  costume,  and  appeared 

extmne  of  fashion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold- 
bat,  and  ruffles.  The  deau  of  WestmineteT  re- 
rated  with  him  against  thi)  breach  of  clerical 
;ety,  and  hii  aoimadveniona  werf  seconded  by 
let's  parishioners.  Churchill  affected  to  ridicule 
rud^,  knd  Uoyd  made  it  the  subject  of  an 


tiameful,  inerennt — joa  must  k«p  to  church 


black,  and  all  bla^k  1  efaall  lea 

eaa  and  the  congregation  wt 
fill,  and  CburchiU  found  it  m 
'ctDreship.  His  rcadj'  pen  still  threw  o(T 
lia  popular  satirca,  and  lie  plunged  into  the 
St  wiMucheriea.  These  excesses  he  attempted 
itif?  in  a  poetical  epistle  lo  Lloyd,  entitled 
it,'  in  which  he  rcTengcs  himself  on  prudence 
le  world  by  railing  at  them  in  good  set  terms. 

Tjndieation  proceeded.'  aays  his  biographer, 
le  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefaced  avowal 
e  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under 
ocritical  assumption  of  virtue.  The  measure 
ilt  in  the  indiridnal  ia,  we  conceiye,  tolerably 
;  but  the  sanction  and  dangerous  eiamplo 
ed  in  the  former  cn«>,  renders  it,  in  a  public 
of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  magnitude.'    The 

irregularities  aOected  his  powers  of  composi- 
ind  Us  poem  of  Tht  GAwf,  published  at  this 
vaa  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  production, 
ester  evil,  too,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
!«,  wribrtnnately  equally  conspicuous  for  public 
n  and  private  debanchery.  Churchill  assisted 
w  aaaociate  in  tlie  North  Briton,  and  received 
'oflt  arising  from  its  sale.  '  This  circnmitance 
red  him  of  importance  enough  to  be  included 
Wilkea  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  mes- 
rs  had  verbal  instructions  to  apprehend  under 
eneral  warrant  issued  for  that  purpose,  the 
lian  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular 
inly  bmeficial  part  of  the  warm  contest  that 
d  with  government  Churchill  was  with  Wilkea 
I  time  tite  latter  was  apprehended,  and  himself 
iBCaped  owing  to  the  raeisenger's  ignorance  of 
■noo,  and  to  the  presence  of  mind  with  which 
Es  addreascd  him  by  the  name  of  Thomson.'  * 
loct  DOW  set  about  liis  satire,  the  Propheey  of 
•s,  which,  like  Wilkes's  North  Sriton,  was 
il^  directed  against  tlie  Scottish  nation.  The 
nj  of  Wilkei  separated  the  fiTends,  but  they 
i,  and  CharchiU  continued 


U)  be  a  keen  political  satirist  llie  excesses  of  hla 
daily  life  remained  equally  conspicuous.  Hogarth, 
who  WB»  opposed  la  Churchill  for  being  a  friend 
of  Wilkes,  characteristically  exposed  his  habiU 
by  caricaturing  the  satirist  in  the  form  of  a  hear 
dresicd  canonically,  with  rulBes  at  hts  paws,  and 
holding  a  pot  of  porter.  Churchill  took  revenge 
'  a  fierce  and  sweeping  '  epistle'  to  Hogarth,  whidt 
said  to  have  caused  him  the  most  exquisite  pain. 
After  separating  fhim  his  wife,  and  farming  an  un- 
happy couneiion  with  another  female,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Wtatminsler  tradesman,  wEiom  he  had 
seduced,  ChurcliiU's  career  drew  to  a  sod  and  pre- 
lature  dose.  In  October  1"64  he  went  to  France 
to  pay  a  visit  lo  hii  friend  Wilkes,  and  was  sdzed 
at  Boulofinc  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
1th  of  November.  With  his  clerical  profenion 
Churchill  had  thrown  off  his  belief  in  Cbriitiaui^, 
and  Mr  Southey  mentions,  that  (hough  he  made  hit 
will  only  the  day  before  his  deatli,  there  is  in  it  not 
the  sliglitest  exprcssiun  of  religious  faith  or  hope. 
So  highly  popular  and  productive  had  his  satire* 
proved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  an  aaanitjr 
of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  fifty  to  the  more 
he  lud  seduced,  and  lonw 
sons.  The  poet  wai  buried 
at  Dover,  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over 
his  grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engntved  a  line&om 
one  of  hia  own  poems- 
Life  to  the  lut  enjoyed,  hen  ChuichiU  lies. 
The  enjoyment  may  bo  doubted,  hardly  less  than 
the  taste  of  the  inscription.  It  is  certain  that 
Churchill  expressed  his  eompunetlon  for  parts  of  hi* 
conduct,  iu  renei  tliat  erideatly  camo  &om  the 
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Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  trlM, 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review. 
And,  like  the  dread  handKriting  on  the  wall. 
Bids  late  remane  awake  at  reason's  call ; 
Armed  at  all  poinu.  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pai^ 

The  mind  wliicii  starting  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan, 
And  hatia  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own.  I 

The  most  ludicrous,  and,  on  Uie  whole,  the  best  of    | 
Churchill's  sslircs,   is  his  Prttplitcy  of  ftxnim,  a 
Scots  pastflral,  inscribed  to  wOkes.     The  Earl  of    ; 
Bute's  administration  had  directed  the  enmity  of  all 
disappointed  patriots  and  keen  partisans  against  the 
Scottish  nation.     Even  Johnson  and  Junius  des- 
cended to  this  pcttj-  national  prej  udice^  and  Churchill 
revelled  in  it  with  such  undisguised  exaggeration    I 
and  broad  humour,  that  the  moat  saturnine  or  senil-    | 
tive  of  our  countrymen  most  have  laughed  at  it* 
absurdity.    This  onique  paitoral  opens  a*  follow*: —    , 
Two  bojs  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springi 
Prom  great  and  glorious,  though  furgotten  kings, 
Shepherds  of  li^ttish  lineage,  !>om  and  bred 
On  the  saiao  bieak  and  barreu  mountain's  bead. 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
~       themselves  and  flock^ 
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robed  in 


nist. 


The  Mountain's  top  with  usual  duliwM  ki«ed. 
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Jockey  and  Sawnej  to  their  laboun  rose  ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes  ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  bones  to  crown, 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Eren  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home  s  madri^ls,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Ofb  at  his  strams,  all  natural  though  rude. 
The  Highland  lass  foreot  her  want  of  food, 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reacli  no  tree  was  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green  : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die : 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran. 
Famished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose. 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,*  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

In  the  same  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inspires. 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  fires  ; 

"WTio  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time  ; 

Who  cannot  follow  where  trim  fancy  leads 

By  prattling  streams,  o'er  flower-impurpled  meads  ; 

Who  often,  but  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill. 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  which  mean  no  ill : 

Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  every  way  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit, 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  favoured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garrick,  &c,  in  the  Bosciad,  have 
now  ceas^  to  interest;  but  some  of  these  rough 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Churchill  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. SmoUett,  who  he  believed  had  attacked  him 
in  the  Critical  Review,  he  alludes  to  with  mingled 
approbation  and  ridicule — 

Whence  could  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean ! 
What  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend ! 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superblpr  bound  ; 
From  Livy's  temples  tear  the  historic  crown, 
Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  he  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before  ! 
Others  for  plots  and  under  plots  may  call. 
Here's  the  right  method — have  no  plot  at  all  t 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style. 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile ; 

4>  The  blrth-^y  of  the  old  Chevalier.  It  used  to  be  a  grest 
ohjeot  with  the  gardener  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  family  of  those 
days  to  have  the  Stuart  emblem  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  June. 


like  these,  vile  earthly  buildings  bear ; 
i's  laid  on  castles  in  the  air ! 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fame. 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name. 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  joined  ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
"N\'Tiich  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  uurivalleil  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  *  Night,'  Churchill  thus  gaily  addressed  his  firiend 
Lloyd  on  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets : — 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall ! 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  dirty  acres  deal. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feel. 
His  Grace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  please, 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease  t 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  puns 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens 
No  tribute 

The  reputation  of  Churchill  was  also  an  aerial  struc- 
ture. *  No  English  poet,'  says  Southey,  *  had  ever 
enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so  short- lived  a  popularity; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have 
understood  his  own  powers ;  there  is  no  indication 
in  any  of  his  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  any 
thing  better  than  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkes  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be  pleased 
with  it  himself;  but,  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  his  verses  were 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  have  the  time. 

While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime. 

Without  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  design 

A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  each  line, 

Highly  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 

In  itself  charming,  take  new  charms  from  place. 

Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men. 

When  the  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seize  the  pen ; 

Rough  as  they  nm,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 

Rough  as  they  mn,  discharge  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easily  gained,  is  lost  as  emsilv; 
such  reputations  resembling  the  lives  of  insects, 
whose  shortness  of  existence  is  compensated  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment  He  perhaps  imagined 
that  his  genius  would  preserve  his  subjects,  as  nieef 
preserve  a  mummy,  and  that  the  IndiTiduals  whom 
he  had  eulogised  or  stigmatised  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  verse,  as  an  old  admiral  mnuM  hone 
from  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  mm  x  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  rum  is  rendered  Inathaoai^,  and 
that  the  spices  with  which  tlie  Pharaohs  and  Mi* 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sweetaeM  in  the 
catacombs.  But,  in  this  part  of  his  wMylwiti,  ^heie 
was  no  want  of  worldly  prudence:  he  was  iwfjry»teg 
himself  by  hasty  writings,  for  which  the  immiiSMf* 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  and  peno- 
nality  of  the  satire.' 

MICHAEL  BRUCE. 

Michael  Bruce — a  young  and  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise — was  bom  at  Kinnesswood, 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  27th 
of  March  1746.  His  father  was  a  humble  traiks- 
man,  a  weaver,  who  was  burdened  with  a  family  cf 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  fifth.  The 
dreariest  poverty  and  obscurity  hung  over  the  poelTi 
infancy,  but  the  elder  Bruce  was  a  good  and  pious 
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nd  trained  all  liis  children  to  a  knowleiige  nf 
tten>,  and  a  de«p  seaee  <if  religious  duty.  In 
nmer  montbt  Micliad  was  put  out  to  herd 
Hii  edai5ttiou  wa»  relardtd  by  thii  emplny- 
tnit  hii  training  aa  a  poet  was  henetlted  by 
I  coannunion  with  nature,  amidat  Kenerr 
rerlooked  Lochleren  and  it>  fine  old  ruined 
When  he  had  arrlTcd  Ht  hit  fifteenth  Tear, 
■t  irma  judged  fit  for  colleRe,  and  at  thii  time 
loo  ^hii  father  died.  IcaTin^  him  a  Icttncy  of 
trlciScota,or£ll,!>.2d.  uterling.    This  aum 

man  pionily  derotM  to  the  education  of  bia 
its  ion,  vho  pToc«e<1eii  vith  it  to  EdinbDrg:h, 
LsenitllledaatudeDtof  thcuniveraity.  Michael 
DO  distinguiahed  for  his  proQciency,  and  for 
te  for  poetrr.  Havrng  bmi  three  leiaiona  at 
,  BUpportcd  by  hia  pnrents  and  aoma  kind 
:  and  neighbour!,  Bmce  engaged  to  tesuh  ■ 
at  Gaimey  Bridge,  vhcre  he  reo^ived  for  hia 
I  about  £11  per  annum  I    He  aflerwardg  re- 

to  Forest  Hill,  near  Alloa,  where  he  taught 
ne  time  with  no  better  auccea*.  Ilia  achool- 
ru  low-roofed  and  damp,  and  the  pour  youth, 
sd  for  Ave  or  aiz  houn  a-day  in  thia  unwholc- 
ttnnapbere,  dcpreised  by  poTerty  and  diaap- 
lent,  ioon  loct  health  and  apirita.  Ho  wrote 
lem  of  LaehUitn  at  Foreat  Uill,  but  was  at 

forced  to  return  to  hia  fathcr'a  collage,  which 
-er  agnin  left  A  pulmonary  complaint  had 
.  on  him.  and  he  whi  in  the  laat  atagB  of 
nptioa.  With  death  full  In  hia  view,  he  wrote 
li  Id  Spring,  the  Bneat  of  all  hia  productioni. 
a  pioiu  and  cheerful  to  the  laat,  and  died  on 
li  of  July  1767.  aged  twenty-ono  yeara  and 
DOnths.  His  Bible  was  found  upon  iiia  plUow, 
d  down  at  Jer.  jmii.  10.  '  Weep  yo  not  for 
ad,  neither  bemoan  him.'  So  blamelcsa  a  life 
not  indeed  bo  contemplated  without  pleaaui 
[a  premature  termination  must  have  been 

blow  to  bia  aged  parenta.  who  had  atruggled 
It  poTer^  to  nurture  hia  youthfiil  gcniua. 


t  poem*  of  Brace  were  firtt  glren  to 

I*  coUc^  ftiend  John  Logan,  in 

J<f  enloiiied  tiie  character  and  talent!  of  hia 

er  pwt.    Tbqr  ven  reprinted  in  1 784,  tad 


lulled  in  Ander»on'a  edition  of  the 
poeta.  'ITie  Ute  reneraMc  and  benevolent  I'rincipBl 
Balrd,  in  IBO',  puhliahed  an  edition  by  snbicriptloa 
for  the  benefit  of  Bruce'a  mother,  then  a  widow.  In 
18.17.  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems  waa  brought 
out,  with  a  life  of  the  author  from  original  sources, 
hy  the  Iter.  William  MackeWic.  Balgedie,  Eiuroaa- 
ahire.  In  thia  full  and  interesting  memoir  ample 
reparation  ia  made  to  the  injured  shade  of  Michael 
Bruce  for  any  neglect  or  injuaticedunetn  hia  poetical 
fame  by  hia  early  friend  Iiogan.  Hud  Bruce  lired, 
''  "  probable  he  would  have  taken  a  high  place 
among  our  national  poets.  He  was  gifted  with  the 
requisite  cnthnaiasm,  fancy,  and  love  of  nature. 
There  waa  a  moral  beauty  in  hia  life  and  character 
liich  would  naturally  have  expanded  ttaelf  in 
,  oetical  composition.  The  piecca  he  has  lelt  have 
all  the  marks  of  youth;  a  atyle  only  halt-formed 
lure,  and  leiemblanccs  to  other  poets,  ao 
close  and  frequent,  that  the  readca  ia  conttantly 
itumbling  on  some  faniiliiir  image  or  eipreision. 
n  '  Locliloven,'  a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verae,  he 
lai  taken  Thomson  aa  his  modeL  The  opening  i« 
I  paraphrase  of  tho  commencement  of  Thomaon'* 
Spring,  and  epithets  t^ken  from  the  Scaaona  occur 
tliroughout  the  whole  poem,  with  traces  of  Milton, 
Osaian  &c.  The  following  passage  is  the  tno»t  ori- 
ginal and  pleaiing  in  the  poem  :— 

[A  Rural  /*irtnre.] 
Now  sober  Industry,  illuatrioua  power  1 
Hath  raistd  the  peaceful  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  juj  :  now,  sweating,  guidrs 
The  shining  ploughshare  ;  lamei  the  stubtwm  aoii ; 
Leads  the  iiing  drain  along  the  unfertile  marsh ; 
Bids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  bloom, 
The  haunt  of  flocka ;  and  clothea  the  barren  heatli 
With  waving  harvests  and  the  goidcii  grain. 
Fair  from  bin  band  behold  the  village  rise, 
In  rural  pride,  'mong  intemiinglcd  trees  1 
Above  whose  aged  to]j«  the  joyful 
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hill, 


With  eye  ei 
Of  pillared 

The  itreets  reaound  with  Labour  a  various  voice. 
Who  whiitles  at  hia  work.     Gay  on  the  green, 
Young  blooming  boye,  and  girls  with  Eoldeu  hair. 
Trip,  nimble-footed,  wanton  in  their  ^ay. 
The  village  hope.     All  in  a  reverend  row, 
Their  gray-haired  graDdsirea,  silting  in  the  sun, 
" -'—  the  gate,  aud  leaning  on  the  ataff, 
11 -remembered  sLoriea  of  their  youth 
t,  niid  shake  their  aged  locks  with  joy. 
fair  a  proapeet  risea  to  the  eye. 


Fore 


dtort 


Swells  the  exulting  thought,  expands  the  aoul. 
Drowning  each  ruder  care  :  a  hlnoming  train 
Of  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind. 
Imagination  rouaes  at  the  scene  i 
And  liackward.  throagh  the  gloom  of  ages  paat, 
Beholds  Arcadia,  like  a  rutal  queen, 
Encircled  with  her  swains  and  ro^y  njmplia, 
The  maiy  dance  conducting  on  the  green. 
Nor  yield  to  old  Arcadia's  blisafu  I  Tales 
Thine,  gentle  Leven  I     Oisen  on  either  hand 
Thy  meadows  apread,  unbroken  of  the  plough. 
With  beauty  all  their  own.    Thy  Celda  rejoica 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  year. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  sunny  aid*, 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flacks, 
Feed  undiaturbed  ;  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  music,  grateful  to  the  master's  car. 
The  traveller  atopa,  and  gaaes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  sccuea,  that  animate  hia  heatt 
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With  roiiih  and  music    Eren  the  meDdicant, 
Bowb«nt  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  stone, 
8ole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way, 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  gives  us  another  picture 
of  rural  life,  with  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  poet's  own 
condition : — 

[  Virtue  and  ffappiness  in  the  OomUry,'] 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains, 
Ploughs  his  paternal  field ;  far  from  the  noise. 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  world! 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  vale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  primrose-path 
Of  rural  life,  he  dwells ;  and  with  him  dwells 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  sylran  shade. 
And  all  the  graces  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  is  Agricola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
1^  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat, 
The  silent  path  of  life.     Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  as  the  starched  fool. 
Who  challenges  respect  by  solemn  face, 
By  studied  accent,  and  high-sounding  phrase. 
Enamoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose. 
Politeness,  raised  in  courts  by  frigid  rules. 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.    Not  books  alone. 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part ; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  act 
The  rarious  scenes  of  life  with  Ood*s  applause. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowciT  rale. 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  leafy  twine 
Of  Terdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
Complete  in  rural  elegance.     The  door, 
By  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  nerer  passed. 
Still  open,  sp^Jcs  the  master's  bounteous  heart. 
There,  0  how  sweet!  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs. 
At  orening  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs, 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their  young ; 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud  ;  while  converse  sweet  deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time !     Or  where  the  ground, 
Mounded  irregular,  points  out  the  grav^ 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallowed  fane, 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk. 
In  sofbly-soothing  melancholy  thought. 
As  night's  seraphic  bard,  immortal  i  oung. 
Or  sweet-complaining  Gray ;  there  see  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired. 
Oft  missed  the  prire,  the  weary  racer  rests. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground! 
Far  from  his  friends  he  strayed,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

TTie  Jxut  Day  is  another  poem  by  Bruce  in  blank 
Terse,  but  is  inferior  to  *  Lochleven.*  The  want  of 
originality  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  by 
Milton,  Toung,  and  Blair ;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  graceful 
f^^edom  of  expression  which  characterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt  In  poetical  beauty  and  energy,  aA  in 
biographical  interest,  his  latest  effort,  the  Eleay, 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  his  productions.  Witii 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturity  that  power- 
fully impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  1dm  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  such  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
cheerful  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  oertaioty  of 
bis  own  speedy  dissolutioiL 


Elegy — Written  in  J^prinp. 

Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stem  Winter  now  r«iigns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage. 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source. 
From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky. 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course : 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train. 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and   where  tempesti 
roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green. 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers  ;  and  all  around 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold !  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  bou^ ; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  bloom  iug  hawthorn  variegates  the 


The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen. 
Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun ; 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green^ 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  run. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers. 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings ; 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 
Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  siigi 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  bloomi 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around. 

The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  gloray  plumes, 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sim  journeys  down  the  western  sky. 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  moimd, 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye, 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flowery  road. 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove. 
And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almiriify 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 


Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  aeasons  rally 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  ptmi 

And  bear  their  poet's  name  finom  pole  to  ftik 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  lavm ; 

My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath 
Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteooa  dftwn. 

And  gathered  health  ut>m  all  the  galea  of 


And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  j« 
I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain : 

Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  mv  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  stora; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health — I  asked  no  man, 

Now,  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  wiUi  health  are  ikmii. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURR 


JOHN  IjOOAV. 


Starting  uid  •kivering  in  the  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghont  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Ltd  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Whicn  mortals  riait,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  ere, 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay. 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 

Mr  D'iBTaeli,  in  his  *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  lias 
included  the  name  of  John  Logan  as  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  of  genius  whose  life  lias  b<(?n 
marked  by  disappointment  and  misfortune.  Up 
had  undoubtedly  formed  to  himself  a  higli  standard 
cf  literary  excellence  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
oeTer  attained ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
From  one  source  of  depression  and  misery  he  was 
happily  exempt :  though  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  jEGOO.  Ix>gan 
was  bom  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small  farmer,  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  and,  after  1iq  had  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  South  lieith.  He  after- 
wards read  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Phihwophy 
of  Hutonf  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  of  which  he 
published  in  1781 ;  and  next  year  he  gave  to  the 
public  one  of  his  lectures  entire  on  the  Government 
of  Asia.  The  same  year  he  published  his  poems, 
which  were  well  received;  and  in  1783  he  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Bunnimede,  founded  on  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  His  parishioners  were  opposed 
to  rach  an  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  unfortunately 
Logan  had  lapsed  into  irregular  and  dissipated 
habits.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  resigned  his 
charge  on  receiving  a  small  annuity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1788.  During  his  residence  in  London, 
Logan  was  a  contributor  to  the  English  Ilcvicw, 
and  wrote  a  pamplilet  on  the  Charges  Against  War- 
ren Hagtirngt,  which  attracted  some  notice.  Among 
his  manuscripts  were  found  several  unfinished  tra- 
gedies, thirty  lectures  on  Roman  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  c^  sermons, 
from  which  two  volumes  were  selected  and  pub- 
lished bj  bia  ezccoton.    The  sermons  are  warm 


and  passionate,  Aill  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  mosl 
have  been  highly  impressive  when  deliver^. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
already  adverted  to — his  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Michael  Bruce.    His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.    He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  *  to  make  up  a  mis- 
cellany,' poems  by  different  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  claimed,  and  published  after- 
wards as  his  own.    The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  from  his  brows,  and  considerable  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  question.    With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the   Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo — *  magical  stanzas,'  says  D'Israeli, 
and  all  will  echo  the  praise,  *of  picture,  melodv, 
and  sentiment,'  and  which  Burke  admired  so  much, 
that  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  I/)gan 
to  compliment  him — with  respect  to  this  beautiful 
effusion  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  follows : — ^In  favour  of  IiOgan,  there  is  the  open 
publication  of  the  ode  under  his  own  name;  the 
fact  of  his  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several 
friends  before  its  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition*;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  his  claim  to  be  the  author  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  tostiniony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  understood  him  to  be  the  author ;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  Dr  Davidson,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
of  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  Mr 
Bickurton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce ;  that  this  copy  was  signed  *  Michael 
Bruce,*  and  below  it  were  written  the  words,  *  You 
will  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  gowk* — [Anglice,  cuckoo.]     It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  case  of  I»gan,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair  was  careless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.    Bruce's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  published  by  Logan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
applied  himself  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  though 
none  appeared  in  his  works  as  published  by  Logan. 
The  truth  here  seenis  to  be,  that  Bruce  was  the 
founder,  and  Tyigan  the  perfecter,  of  these  exquisite 
devotional   strains :    the   former    supplied  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  poems,  imparting  to 
the  whole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certainly  Bruce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
(lapable  of  giving.     Without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  the  b«st  of  Ix)gan's  productions  are  his 
verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumnj  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers^  and  his  ballad  stanzas 
on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.    A  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole,  and  his 
language  is  select  and  poeticial.    In  some  lines  On 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  we  have  the  following 
true  and  toiicliing  exclamation : — 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye  I 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  I 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore. 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more  I 
No  after-friend«hips  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days. 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove. 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

To  the  Cuckoo. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grova  I 

Thou  messenger  of  bpring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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MThat  time  the  dtdaj  decki  the  green, 

Th J  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thj  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  t 

Deliffhtful  Ti6itant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  ga^, 
Starts,  the  new  yoioe  of  spring  to  hear/ 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloomy 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  fff*""*-^  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  haiL 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  I 

0  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  I 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

IWrittm  m  a  Visit  to  the  ComUry  tn  Aytmm.'\ 

'TIS  past !  no  more  the  Summer  blooms  t 

Ascending  in  the  rear. 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  comes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year  I 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe, 
Hie  pensive  evening  shade  beneath. 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  nature  strips  her  garment  gay. 
And  wears  the  vesture  of  decay, 
0  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah !'  well-known  streams ! — ah !  wonted  groves, 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind  1 
Oh !  sacred  scene  of  youthful  loves, 

Whose  image  lives  behind ! 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past. 
The  joys  that  roust  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strown  on  Summer's  bier. 
The  dying  music  of  the  grove. 
And  the  last  elegies  of  love. 
Dissolve  the  soul,  and  draw  the  tender  tear  I 

Alas  I  the  hospitable  hall, 
Where  youtn  and  friendship  played. 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Projects  a  death-like  shade ! 

The  ^Arm  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  with  viri^-whisper  hails 
A  straneer  to  his  natire  bowers : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom. 

Nor  Enna  valleys  breathe  perfume ; 

The  fancied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flowen  I 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene. 

Endeared  from  earliest  days  t 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  mace  I 

e  This  line  origfiislly  stood— 

*  Starts  tliy  oorloos  voice  to  hesr,' 
whidi  wasprobeUy  Altered  hj  Logui  as  defective  In  qnsatUy. 
•  Cinfous  may  bea  Soottioim,  Imt  it  li  feUdtoua.  It  marka 
the  UBaaoal  naeinl>lanoe  of  the  note  of  the  ouckoo  to  the 
human  votoe,  the  oauseof  the«iar(  andfai<(aNoi»  whhdi  foUow. 
Whflceaa  the  *' new  voice  of  ipring^  is  not  tnie ;  for  many  voioes 
in  spriiv  piecede  that  of  the  ouckoo,  and  It  is  not  peeuilar  or 
striking,  nor  does  it  oonneot  either  with  the  itorC  or  imUaHen: 
-ifste  fty  Lord  MadmmU  (son  q^tJks  •  Jfeii  ^W^mMf)  <«  BnM»'« 


Long-exiled  from  your  native  clime. 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  shadows  of  despair; 
I  hear  your  voices  in  the  wind. 
Your  forms  in  every  walk  I  find ; 
I  strotch  my  arms :  ye  vanish  into  air  I 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  youngs 

These  fairy  paths  pursued  ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  wild,  I  song 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  &te. 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate, 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail  t 
Or  while  the  mournful  ?ision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes, 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale  I 

Alas !  misfortune's  cloud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast ! 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  blast ! 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowen. 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowen^ 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prime. 
And  desolate  before  his  time, 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  vralks  and  WMftl 

Relentless  power  I  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  wretched  man  prevails ! 
Ha !  love's  eternal  chain  is  broke. 

And  friendship's  covenant  fails  1 
Upbraiding  forms  1  a  moment's  case 
0  memory !  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghost  I 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eve, 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  sigh. 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  lost  I 

Yet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  sloom. 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  muse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  che<^uered  leaves  the  branches  shod  ; 
Whirling  in  eddies  o'er  my  head. 

They  sadly  sigh  that  W  inter's  near: 
The  warning  voice  I  hear  behind. 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
And  solemn  sounds  the  death-bell  of  the 


Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streams, 
The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep ; 

Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 
On  which  I  love  to  weep. 

Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill. 

While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hill 
Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn ; 

III  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain ; 

Then  woo  the  walks  of  youth  again. 

And  pour  my  sorrows  o  er  the  untimely 

ComplaifU  ofNaltmn* 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo^ 

0  man  of  woman  bom ! 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  ari^ 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head : 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wiqg 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas!  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  lUa 

To  miserable  man. 
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OttT  if  ihj  morning,  flAttezing  hope 

Thj  tjpnghiij  8(«p  ftttends ; 
Bat  800B  ih»  tempest  howla  behind^ 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  boor  the  doad 

Comes  o'er  the  beam  of  light ; 
A  pUgrim  in  a  weary  land, 

Man  tarries  ^ut  a  night. 

Behold  I  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow^ 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows. 

Away  the  Summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Kipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind, 
The  leayes  toss  to  and  firo,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  nast,  reriTing  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain, 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  roice  of  Springs 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene, 

Ahl  nerer  to  return ! 
No  second  Sprint  shall  e'er  rerlTe 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold? 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  I 

Tlie  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main, 
Tlie  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

Tlie  days,  the  years,  the  ases,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night. 
Cm  nerer,  nerer  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  lirinf  scene, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom ; 
The  voice  of  mominf  ne'er  shall  break 

TIm  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers !    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  t 
*  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kingi, 

In  sacred  books  enrolled  t 

Oone  to  the  restinff-plaoe  of  man. 

The  ererlastinff  home. 
Where  ages  past  nave  gone  before, 

Where  future  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wul  of  woy 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry ; 
Her  YMoe,  in  agony  extreme. 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

Hm  Almii^ty  heard :  then  fiom  his  throne 

In  m^wty  he  rose ; 
And  from  tke  HeaTsn,  that  opsned  wids, 

His  Toiee  in  macj  flows. 

'  Whsn  mortal  man  rerigns  his  bfstthf 

And  falls  a  dod  of  day^ 
TI10  sool  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  nsfci  setting  day. 

Pkmvsd  of  old  fbr  wi^ed  msB 

iAm  bed  of  tanaent  lies : 
Ha  Just  sliaU  SBtsr  &^  Uki 

IsuiMftal  lA  th«  sUsi.* 


The  abore  hymn  has  been  claimed  for  Michad 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackdvie,  his  biographer,  on  the  frdUi 
of  '  internal  eyidence,'  because  two  of  the  stanzas 
resemble  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Bmoe. 
We  subjoin  the  stanzas  and  the  fragment : — 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

Away  the  summer  flies, 
The  flowers  resign  their  snnny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades, 

And,  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

'  The  hoar-frost  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  fteqnent 
leaf  falls  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fh>  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  with  all  his 
flowers ;  summer,  the  season  of  the  muses ;  yet  not 
the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hilL  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  I  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

If  the  originality  of  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  such  resemblances  as  ^e  above,  what 
modem  is  safe?  The  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Brace's  Ossianic 
fitigment  is  patched  with  expressions  from  Milton, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Par.  Loit,  Book  10. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield. 

THOMAS  WARTOK. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Beaumonts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Warton  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  who  was  twice  chosen  Professor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  who  wrote  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentimentaL  A 
sonnet  by  the  dder  Warton  is  worthy  being  tnm- 
scribed,  for  its  strong  family  likeness : — 

{Written  after  teeing  Windsor  Oaide.'] 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  hiffh  and  storied  halls. 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  m>m  the  glowing  wills. 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state. 

Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  niU, 

Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill : 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cdls. 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lilv's  silver  bells ; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowen. 

And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  dtron's  floirers ; 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb. 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry-professor  died  in  1745.  Ejb  tastes,  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  of  the  univerdty,  were  continued 
by  his  son  Thomas,  bora  in  1728.  At  sixteen, 
lliomas  Warton  was  entered  of  Trinity  ooUega  He 
hmn  early  to  write  verses,  and  his  PkamBrm  ^f 
BManehichf,  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 
promise  c^  exoellenoe  which  his  riper  prodiu^ons 
did  not  fnlflL    Having  taken  his  dfigrae^  Warton 
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oliUiincd  11  ftllciwEhip,  and  in  I7&T  iraa  appnintui 
Pnirtsior  of  I'lietry.  lie  was  also  cnmti;  of  W  "  ^ 
■touk,  and  reclur  uf  Kiddingtim,  a  amall  liTing 
OifunL  The  even  tenor  of  hla  life  wan  only  yaried 
by  hii  occasional  publiontiont,  one  of  vhich  was  an 
elaboTtite  Eieay  on  Sptoier'*  Faery  Queen.  He  alio 
edited  the  minor  jwrns  of  Milton,  an  tdition  wliich 
Leigh  Hunt  anya  is  a  wilderncia  of  swecta,  and  i»  the 
only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of  the  original  can 
panlon  an  eiubcrante  of  annotation.  Some  of  the 
Dole*  arc  bighly  poetical,  vliile  othera  display  War- 
ton's  tBite  for  antiquitiea,  for  arclii  lecture,  eiipfr- 
atitlon,  and  hi*  intimate  arquaintnnce  iritli  the  old 
Elizabetiian  writera.  A  still  more  important  worli, 
the  Hittmy  of  English  Potlry,  forma  the  basis  of  Ilia 
reputation.  In  tliia  history  Wartoa  poured  out  in 
profusion  the  treasures  of  a  full  luind.  Ui«  autiqaa- 
tian  lore,  his  Eore  of  antique  tnanaers,  and  his  chi- 
Tolrous  feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  our  poetry  frora  it*  first  fountoln- 
Iprings,  down  to  the  luxuriBnt  reign  of  Eliiubetli, 
which  he  justly  styled  'the  must  puctii-al  age  of  our 
annals.'  Pope  and  Gray  hud  pinnncd  schemes  of  a 
history  of  Enj;1isli  poetr^-,  in  which  the  authors  were 
to  be  arranged  according  to  their  style  and  merita. 
Warton  adopted  the  chtonolc^cal  arransement,  aa 
giiing  freer  exertion  for  research,  and  as  enabling 
him  to  exhibit,  without  transposition,  tlie  gnulnal 
improTCments  of  our  poetry,  and  the  progression  of 
our  language.  The  untiring  industry  and  learning 
of  tlio  poet-historian  accumulated  a  niB«B  of  ina- 
terioU  equally  vsJuahlc  and  curious.  His  work  is  a 
Tast  ■(orc'honae  of  facts  connected  with  our  early 
literature!  ajid  if  he  sometimes  wanders  from  his 
■abject,  or  overlays  it  with  extroneons  details,  it 
shoidd  be  remembered,  u  his  latest  editor,  Mr  Price, 
remarks,  that  new  matter  was  constantly  arising, 
and  that  Wurton  '  was  tlic  first  adventurer  in  the 
extensive  region  through  whicli  he  jourjiied.  and  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrated.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Warton* 
plan  excluded  tlic  drama,  which  forms  so  rich  : 
Boorce  of  our  early  imaginative  literature!  but  tlii 
defbet  lias  been  portly  supplied  hv  Sir  Collier' 
Annals  of  the  Stage.  On  the  denthof  Whitehead  ii. 
1785.  Warton  waa  appointed  poet-laureate.  His 
learning  gave  dignity  to  an  office  uaually  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  wliieh  in  onr  day  has  been  wisely 
conrcrted  into  a  sinecure.  Tlie  same  year  he  was 
made  Camden  Professor  of  History.  While  pursu- 
ing his  antiquaria[i  and  literary  researches.  Warton 
was  attacked  with  gout,  and  his  enfeebled  health 
yielded  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1T90.  Notwith- 
standing the  classic  stiflhess  of  his  poetry,  and  his 
iUI-blown  academical  honours,  Waiton  appears  to 
have  been  an  easy  companionable  man,  who  de- 
lighted to  unbend  in  common  fujoitty.  and  especially 
with  hoys.  •Daring  his  visit*  to  his  hrotlier,  IJr 
J.  Warton  (master  of  Wincliestet  school),  the  reve- 
rend professor  became  an  associate  and  eonflitant  in 
aU  the  sports  of  the  schoolboys.  Wlicn  engaged 
with  them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master,  he 
has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  kitchen  ;  and  has  been  dragged  &om  thence  by 
the  doctor,  who  had  taken  him  fur  some  great  boy. 
He  also  uied  to  help  the  boys  in  their  exercises, 
generally  putting  in  as  many  faults  as  would  dis- 
giuse  the  assistance,"*  If  there  woa  lillle  dignity  in 
Uiis,  there  was  something  better — a  kindliness  of  dis- 
position and  freshness  of  feeling  which  all  would 
Irish  to  retain, 
Tlie  poetry  of  Warton  is  deflcient  in  natiiral  ex- 
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pression  and  general  interest,  but  some  of  his  loDger  i 
pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  fancy,  at 
calculated  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  Tomaatic  eatha-  ■ 
sia.<m,  Hazhtt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the 
itnegt  in  the  language,  and  they  seem  to  have  caught 
the  fancy  of  Coleridge  and  Bowles.  The  following 
are  picturesque  and  graeeful :  — 


Wrillfn  in  a  Blank  Itaf  qf  Dugdat^i  1 
Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage. 
By  Fancy's  genuine  feeling)  unbeguiied 
Ol  painful  pedantry,  the  poring  child, 
Wba  turns  of  thcM  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 
Sow  sunk  by  Time,  and  Henry's  fiercer  rags. 
Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muHS  never  smiled 
On  his  tone  hours  1  Ingenious  views  engage 
His  thoughts  ail  themes  unclawiic  falsely  styled. 
Intent,    n^iile  cloi>tered  piet^  displays 
Her  mouldenng  loll,  the  piercing  eve  explom 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  uf  elder  days, 
Whence  eulla  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stona. 
Not  rough  nor  bamu  are  the  winding  nays 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

On  Revitilini/  iht  ffinr  Loddon. 

Ah  r  what  a  wearr  race  my  feet  have  run 
Since  li»t  I  trod  thy  hank*  with  aldere  emwned, 
And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fail;  gnuud, 
Beneath  the  azure  sky  and  golden  sun— 
When  tint  my  muse  to  liep  her  notes  begun ! 
While  pensive  memory  traees  back  the  round 
Which  lills  the  taried  interral  between ; 
Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow  marks  the  scene. 
Srtcet  native  stream  i  those  skies  and  suns  so  pun^ 
No  more  return  to  cheer  my  ereuiog  road  I 
Yet  aiill  one  joy  remains,  that  not  oLsruie 
Nor  useless,  all  my  varant  dap  hare  flawed 

Nor  nilh  the  muse's  laurel  uobeetowed. 

On  Sir  Joahiui  l!eyml<l^i  PamUd  Wiadmc  at  Gl^ni 
Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  neb. 
At  diptance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche  ; 
Ye  row*  of  Patriarchs  that,  sublimely  rewed, 
DilfuK  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard  :  i 

Vc  Saintii,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array,  ' 

Jloie  pride  than  humble  porerty  diiplay : 
Ve  Virpiiia  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 
Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown :  ' 

Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline,  ' 

Hut  hoait  no  remblancc  to  a  race  divine:  ! 

Ye  tragic  Tales  of  Itjendaiy  lore. 
That  draw  devotion's  readr  tear  no  more;  ! 

Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days, 
Vo  Miracles  that  now  no  wonder  raise ; 
Shajies,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gaier  il&k^       \ 
' '  'lops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike  !  , 

<,  that  the  unwary  sight  amaze,  {| 

And  only  imiXe  in  the  noontide  blaze  I  . 

No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  diiigraca,  ji 

But  yield  to  Urcciau  group*  the  shining  space.  i 

l.o!  from  the  canvOHs  Beauty  sbil^  her  throne; 
Lo  1  Piotura's  powers  a  new  formation  own  I 
Dehold,  she  prinLi  upon  the  crystal  plain, 
With  her  own  energy,  the  espreasive  stain  I 
!  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 
re  wide,  nur  only  blends  the  breathing  oil; 
caltfi  (he  lineaments  of  tife  complete 
in  genial  alchymy'a  creative  beat ; 
Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 
\V'hile  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 
Kejnolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window^  liei{U, 
To  odd  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
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(ot  of  its  pomp  to  itrip  this  ancient  shrine, 
tot  bid  tbkt  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine : 
Vith  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
rke  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  Hcankt.—An  Ode, 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who,  ne'er  be^iled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain  I 

When  rooming's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue. 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

Midst  gloomy  gladen,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen  the  screaming  jay ; 
Each  natire  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts  to  illume  their  homeward  way  : 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 

The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  ere. 

No  riot  maRi  the  simple  fare. 

That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share  : 

But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  ralleys  o'er. 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
Or  QUMntW  braid  the  cowslip- twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultnr  hill. 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy-crett. 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers. 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  ; 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  disease  before  his  time, 
Hastee  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
Ai  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

/08EPH  WARTON. 

The  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  doeely  re- 
Mmbled  him  in  character  and  attainments.  He 
ns  bom  in  1722,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Col- 
Kiis  at  Winchester.  He  was  afterwards  a  commoner 
of  Orid  coB^ge,  Oxford,  and  ordained  on  his  father's 
coraej  ftt  Basingstoke.  He  was  also  rector  of  Tam- 
worth.  In  1766  he  was  umointed  head  master  of 
Winchester  school,  to  which  were  suhseqnentlj 
added  a  prebend  of  St  FAnl's  and  of  Winchester. 
He  smnriTed  his  brother  ten  years,  dying  in  1800. 
Dr  Joseph  Wartoo  earij  appnred  as  a  poet,  bat  is 
fsODiidered  hj  Mr  Cuapbell  as  inferior  to  bif  brother 


in  the  graphic  and  romantic  style  of  composition  at 
which  he  aimed.  His  Ode  to  Fancy  seems,  howeyer, 
to  be  equal  to  all  but  a  few  pieces  of  Thomas  War- 
ton's.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  which  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Johnson. 
Warton  was  long  intimate  with  Johnson,  and  a 
member  of  bis  literary  club. 

To  Fancy, 

0  parent  of  each  lovely  muse ! 

Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  difluse. 

O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside. 

My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 

To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine 

In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 

No  murdere<l  fatling  of  the  flock, 

But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 
0  nymph  with  loonely-flowing  hair, 

With  buhkined  leg,  and  boflom  bare, 

Thy  waint  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 

Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned^ 

Waving  in  th^  snowy  hand 

An  all-commanding  magic  wand, 

Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  grow 

'Mid  cheerless  I^pland's  barren  snow. 

Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 

Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 

While  the  various  landscape  lies 

Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes  t 

0  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 

Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 

Or  on  what  boary  mountain's  side, 

'Midst  falls  of  water,  you  reside ; 

'Midst  broken  rocks  a  rugged  scene, 

With  green  and  gra«»»y  dales  between ; 

'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 

Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 

Where  never  human  heart  appeared. 

Nor  e'er  one  straw-roofed  cot  was  reikredy 

Where  Nature  seemed  to  sit  alone. 

Majestic  on  a  cmggy  throne ; 
•  Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell. 

To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door^ 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  flow. 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest ; 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  mcthinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whispered  music  in  my  ear, 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drowned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound  1 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead. 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead. 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meety 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-liped  Hebe  leads ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among. 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  l  ancy,  from  these  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh  I 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  chamels  and  the  house  of  wo^ 
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To  Ootbio  churcbe«,  touIU,  mil  tombs, 
Wben  each  s&d  Dight  koms  virgin  cumes, 
Willi  tbrobhitig  breut,  aiid  fiuled  cbe«k, 
Her  promiH^  bridegroom'!  um  to  B«ek ; 
Or  to  Mime  Bbbe;*!  inoulderinj;  towers. 
Where  to  »Toid  cold  wiuter**  nhowen, 
Tbc  DiLked  be^r  ahiiering  lira, 
"'■-■'ft  whistling  tempfsts  re—  •"  ■■ ^-- 


AudtT 


ab[t> 


ig  ».ll 


>n  her  deeping  intiinU  filL 


Nov  let  ui  loud 
For  my  heart  glonf*  with  iinutiij  fire  j 
1  feel,  I  feet,  with  ouddeo  heat, 
Uy  bigCumukuniis  boiom  beittl 
The  tnimpct'i  clanEourB  pierie  mine  «U, 
A  CbouJond  vidoKr  xhrieki  1  heu- ; 
'  Giic  me  mother  horse,'  1  ciT, 
Lo  I  the  bue  Gallic  >qiiiiilraa9  By. 
WbencG  is  this  nigel    What  tpirit,  uj. 
To  battle  hiirriei  me  nway  1 
•Pis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 
Tnuuporti  me  to  the  thickent  irv, 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slud, 
n'bcre  Tumult  and  Dcatructiou  leign  ; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  woanded  »t*i>d 
Trample*  the  dying  and  tbe  dead ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around, 
With  lullea  joy  sarveys  the  ^rround, 
And,  poiatlD);  to  the  ensanguined  field, 
Shakes  hi>  dreadful  Gordon  shield  I 

0 1  guide  me  from  thii  horrid  sceoe 
To  high-arcbed  walks  and  alleys  green. 
Which  lovely  Laura  aeekn,  to  ihuD 
The  fertoura  of  the  miil-daj  suul 
The  pangs  of  absence,  0 1  remove, 


From  her  green  lap  ll 

When  the  soft  turtle  of  Iho  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tetider  tale : 

When  Autumn  coolinc  caTcms  seeks. 

And  stains  wiih  wine  bis  jolly  cheeka ; 

When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old. 

Shakes  hia  siUcr  heard  nith  r.-a)d ; 

At  e.ei7  seasou  let  my  ear 

Th?  aolemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 


A  blind  descriptiTC  poet  leerat  such  an  iinomaly 
in  natore,  that  tliu  cose  of  Dr  Illatklock  hns  cngiijced 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  curioiu  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  We  read  all  concerning  him  with 
■troQg  inlerest,  txcepi  his  pvelry,  fur  tliia  is  gciiemlly 
tame,  liuiguid,  and  commonplace.  Itc  was  an  ami- 
alrie  and  excellent  man,  of  warm  and  tteneroiu 
sensibilities,  eager  for  knawludp?,  and  proud  !□ 
commnnlcaU  it  Tbohab  Bi~icklock  was  the  son 
of  ■  Cumberlaod  bricklayer,  who  had  settled  in  tbe 
town  of  Ajinan,  Domfriessliire.    When    ' 


lUu  old,  tbe  child  waa  totally  deprived  of  sight 
he  Hmall-pox;  but  his  worthy  tather,  assisted 
l^  hii  neighbours,  amuseii  liia  lolitiirv  boyhood 


reading  to  him ;  and  before  be  had  readied  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  waa  familiar  witli  Spenser.  Milton,  Pope, 
•od  Addison.  He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  poetry, 
TiarticulBrly  of  tbe  works  of  Thomson  and  Allan 
Kamaaj.  From  thcsehe  must,  in  a  great  dep^e,  have 
derived  lus  imsges  and  impressions  of  nature  and 
■utoral  objects ;  but  in  aft£r-life  the  duaaic  pueta 
vere  added  lo  hii  store  of  intcilectusl  enjoymenL 
Bia  father  was  accidcntnliy  killed  when  the  poet 
was  about  the  age  of  nineteeni  but  some  of  bis  at- 
tctopta  at  retae  having  been  seen  by  Dr  Sterenaou, 


Edinburgh,  this  beoevolent  gentleman  took  thor 
blind  author  to  the  Scottish  metropolit,  where  be  I 
woa  enrolled  as  a  student  of  divinity.  In  1746  be  ' 
published  a  volume  of  his  poems,  which  waa  reprinted 
with  additiona  in  175i  and  1756.  He  was  licensed  ' 
a  preacher  of  tbe  gospel  in  17S9,  and  tlit^e  years 
afterwards,  married  tbe  daughter  of  Mi  Johnston,  i 
surgeon  in  Dumfries.  AC  the  same  time,  through 
the  patrxinnge  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Blacklock 
waa  appointed  niiniiter  of  Kirkcndbright  The 
parishioners,  however,  were  ojiposed  botli  to  church 
patronage  in  the  abstract,  and  to  this  exercise  of  it 
in  favour  of  a  blind  man.  and  the  poet  telinquished 
the  appointment  on  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  a  mode- 
rate annuity.  He  now  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and 
tooli  boarders  into  his  house.  His  family  wu  a 
acene  of  peace  and  happiness.  To  his  literary  pnr- 
auita  Blacklock  added  a  taste  for  music,  and  played 
on  the  flute  and  flageolet.  Latterly,  be  suSmd 
from  depression  of  apitita,  and  supposed  tbat  hi> 
imaginative  powers  were  failing  himi  yet  the  gene- 
rous ardour  lie  evinced  in  1786,  in  the  caseof  Bnmi, 
ahowB  no  diminution  of  sensibility  or  taste  in  the 
appreciation  of  genius.  In  one  of  bis  later  poemj, 
tbe  blind  hard  thus  pathetically  aUude<  to  the  sup- 
posed decay  of  bis  faculties : — 
Eicurnii-e  on  tbe  ecnllo  gales  of  spring. 
Hit  roved,  vhilst  laToui  imped  bis  timid  wing.  i 

But  mourUB  abortive  hopes  and  6ded  fires; 
The  short-tived  wreath,  which  once  bis  temples  graeai. 
Fades  at  the  sickly  brEBlb  of  squeamish  taste ; 
Whilst  darker  days  bis  tainting  fiamen  immim 
In  cheerless  gloom  and  winter  premature.  ; 

He  died  on  the  7Ch  of  July  1791,  at  the  age  of    I 
seventy.    Besides  his  poems,  Blacklock  wrote  some 
sennoiis  and  theological  treatises,    an    article  on 
Blindntu  for  the  Encydopiedia  Britaimlca  (which    | 
ia  initenious  and  elegant),   and  two  dissertationi    ,i 
entitled  Puroc/esijj    or  Cimiolatuini    Dtdnced  fiat 
Natural  and  Revcatrd  HeHt/ioH,  one  of  them  origins],    'I 
and  tlie  other  translated  from  a  work  aacribed  b>    i 
Cicero.  1 

Apart  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they    i 
were  produced,  the  poems  of  Blacklock  oflTer  litu    i 
room  or  temptation  to  criticism.    He  hu  no  new 
imoirecy,  no  commanding  power  of  sentimea^  re-     ! 
flection,  or  imagination,    ^till  he  was  a  fluent  and 
correct  versifier,  and  his  funiliarity  with  the  lisihie    ,' 
objeeta  of  nature— with  trees,  streams,  the  locki. 
and  sky,  and  even  with  diffcnait  orders  of  flnwen 
and  pliuits— is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  iu  one  blind 
from  infancy.     He  coutd   distinguish   colours  by    ' 
toudi ;  but  this  could  only  apply  to  objects  at  bMM, 
not  to  tlic  featarea  of  a  landscape,  or  (o  the  appear- 
ances of  storm  or  sunshine,  sunrise  or  sunsut,  or  the 
varialioa  in  the  seasons,  all  of  which  he  has  de- 
scrilieJ.    Images  of  this  kind  be  had  at  wIU.   Thui^ 
he  exclaims — 

Ye  vales,  which  lo  the  raptured  eyo  i 

Disclosed  the  flowery  pride  of  May ; 

Ye  circling  hilts,  whose  summits  high 
Blushed  with  tbe  nioniLng'a  earliut  i»y 
Or  he  painis  (lowers  wlDi  srtist^like  pi 


In  ycliuw  glory  let  the  crocus  shine. 
Naitiesu"  here  his  lote-sick  head  recline: 
Here  hyacinths  in  purple  sweetoess  rise,  i 

And  tulips  tinged  with  beauty's  furest  djM. 
a  man  to  whom  all  external  phenomena  weic,  ttd    I 
4  ever  been,  one  '  universal  blank,'  this  Tuuon  rf 
l«ste  and  memory  was  certainly  remarkable,  Poeli* 
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cil  feding  he  mutt  hftve  inherited  from  natnie, 
wUch  led  him  to  take  pleasure  even  from  his  in- 
fiucj  in  descriptire  poetry ;  and  the  langoage,  ez- 
pwsaioni,  and  picturet  thus  imprinted  on  his  mind 
Of  habitaal  acquaintance  with  the  hest  authors,  and 
in  litenuy  oonyersation,  seem  to  have  risen  sponta- 
neonslj  in  the  moment  of  composition. 

Terron  of  a  QwUy  ConMcimce, 

Cursed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fearsi 
How  pJe  yon  shirering  wretch  appears  ! 
F<xr  him  the  daylight  shines  in  yain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  jojs  contain ; 
Nature's  whole  cluunns  to  him  are  lost, 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  vernal  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume : 
Impending  mists  deform  the  skj, 
And  beauty  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude. 
By  day  he  mingles  with  the  crowd. 
Yet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey. 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise. 
What  horrid  yisions  round  him  rise ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way, 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray, 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  heaven's  avengeful  bolt  of  late ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound^ 
Loud  from  yon  ruiuod  tower  resound ; 
And  now  the  spot  he  seems  to  tread. 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  corse  was  laid ; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  Mneath  him  bend. 
Deep  murmurs  from  her  caves  ascend ; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 
livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 


I 


Ode  to  Aurora  on  MeliataU  Birthday, 

[•A  CMnpHmwit  and  tribute  of  sffectkm  to  the  tender  smI- 
teily  of  an  excellent  wife,  which  I  have  not  anywhere  seen 
^PP^  ooooeived  or  more  elegantly  expressed.'— /Imry 
0 


Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emerge^  thou  rosy-fingered  mom ; 

Emem,  in  purest  dre^s  arrayed. 

And  diase  urom  heaven  night's  envious  shade, 

That  I  ODoe  more  may  pleased  survey. 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Emerxe,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom ; 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  hours  to  draw  thy  chariot  wait ; 
Whilst  Zephyr  on  his  balmy  wines. 
Mild  nature's  fragrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way, 
And  gimce  the  bland  revolving  day. 

But,  as  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year. 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Difiksed  around  the  expanded  skies. 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bridit^ 
All  heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  light ; 

80  when  through  life's  protracted  day, 
Mdiasa  still  pursues  her  way, 
Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  Tie, 
Increasing  to  the  mental  eye ; 
Iliou^  less  conn>icuous,  not  less  dear, 
hoKkf  mar  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer; 
80  shaU  his  heart  no  more  repine, 

~  with heriaj^ though xoU»ed of  thiiMi 


The  Portrait. 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes : 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  voice  too  rough  to  chiurm  a  huiy's  ear ; 
So  smooth,  a  child  may  listen  without  fear ; 
Not  formed  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 
To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new. 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue ; 
On,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they,  laughing,  say^ 
'  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way.' 
The  ravished  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know. 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 
But,  thanks  to  Nature !  none  from  me  need  At, 
One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  L 

Yet  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen. 
There  is  some  daiozer  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  vessel,  tossed  by  wind  and  tide, 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side, 
In  Just  vibration  thus  I  always  move : 
This  who  can  view  and  not  be  forced  to  love  t 

Hail,  charming  self!  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  glor^  stands  displayed  : 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind. 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  vanity  I'm  blessed. 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  possessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  view  with  careless  eye  ; 
Scorn  a  vain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  Qod's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  live,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear ; 
Yet  on  ray  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 
Dishonest  flames  my  boHom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire : 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days, 
And  scribble,  not  for  pudding,  but  for  praift. 


JAMES  BEATTIE. 

Janes  Beattte  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner  and 
shopkeeper  at  Laurencekirk,  county  of  Kincardine, 
where  he  was  bom  October  25,  1735.  His  fkthor 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  elder  brother,  see- 
ing signs  of  talent  in  the  boy,  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing a  good  education ;  and  in  his  fourteenth  rear 
he  obtained  a  bursary  or  exhibition  (always  indicat- 
ing some  proficiency  in  Latin)  in  Marisehal  college, 
Aberdeen.  His  habits  and  views  were  scholastic, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  Beattie  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  He  was  now 
situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery, 
which  increased  his  passion  for  nature  and  poetry. 
The  scenes  which  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his 
Minstrel  were  (as  Mr  Southey  has  justly  remarked) 
those  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  the  feelingi 
and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  were  those  of  Uf 
own  boyhood  and  youth.  He  beoune  a  poet  at  For- 
doun ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  poetry,  poor  as  it  wai, 
procured  his  appointment  as  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar  school,  and  subsequently  that  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Mariscnal  college.  This 
distinction  he  obtained  in  his  twenty -Sfth  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  published  in  London  a  collec- 
tion of  his  poems,  with  some  translations.  One  piece, 
Betirement,  disphiys  poetical  feeling  and  taste ;  but 
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tlie  collection,  as  a  whole,  \ 
'The  MinstRl,'     Ttie  pK'rn 


on  the  Death  of  ChurcliiU  were  nJded.  The  latter 
are  mi>Bo  and  reprchennbla  in  spirit,  u  Churchill 
Vod  expiated  his  early  rulliei  by  an  untimely  death. 
Beattie  was  a  sincere  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  but 
hU  ardour  led  him  at  times  into  inloleracce,  and  he 
was  too  fond  uf  courtiDg  the  notice  and  approbation 
ofthe  great.  In  1770  the  poet  appeared  aa  a  meta- 
physician, by  his  E*aa^  an  Trvlh,  in  wliich  good 
principlca  were  advanced,  though  with  an  unphiloso- 
phieal  spirit,  and  in  language  whidi  suBtred  greatly 
from  cnmparison  with  that  of  liis  illustrious  oppo- 
nent, David  Ilumc  Next  year  Seattle  appeared  in 
his  true  character  aa  a  poeL  The  first  p^  of -Tlie 
MlnstnJ'  was  published,  and  was  received  with  uni- 
versal approbiLtlun.  Honours  flowed  in  on  the  for- 
tunate authiir.  He  visited  London.  anJ  wai  ad- 
mitted to  all  its  brilliant  and  distineuUheil  circles. 
Goldsmith.  Johnson,  Garrick.  and  Reynolds,  were 
Dumbered  among  his  friends.  On  a  second  visit  in 
1T73.  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Icing  and  quc«D, 
which  resulted  in  a  pension  of  £3UU  per  annum. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  and  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait 
in  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which  Beattie  was  st 
by  the  side  of  an  angel  pushing  down  Prejudi 
Scepticiim,  and  Follyl  Need  wc  wonder  that  p< 
Goldsmith  was  envious  of  liis  brother  poet?  To  tlui 
lionour  of  Beattie.  it  most  bo  recorded,  tliat  he  dc- 
cliued  enXcriiiu  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
preferment  was  promised  him,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been  readily  granted.  The  secand  part  of  l!: 
'Minstrel' waspnbliihed in  1774.  Domestic  circnn 
Stances  marred  tlio  felicity  of  Beattie'a  otherwii 
happy  and  prosperous  lot.  His  wife  (the  dauKhti 
of  Dr  Dun,  Aberdeen)  became  insane,  and  was  ol 
liged  to  bo  Eonflncd  in  an  asylum.  He  had  two  son  . 
Doth  amiable  and  accomplished  youths.  Tlie  eldest 
lived  till  he  was  twenty-two,  and  was  associated 
with  his  fatl.er  in  the  professorship:  lie  di< 
179n,  and  the  afflicted  parent  soothed  his  grief  by 
writing  his  life,  and  publishing  some  spedmeni  of 
hi«  compoaitioii  in  prone  and  verse  The  second 
died  in  179G.  aged  eighteen ;  and  the  only  conn 
tim  t£  the  now  lonely  poet  was,  that  he  could 
have  borne  to  see  tJieit  'elegant  miods  mangled. 


itii  madness' — an  allusion  to  the  hereditair  in- 
sanity of  their  mother.     By  nature,  Seattle  was  a 

of  quieli:  and  tender  sensibilities.  A  fine  land-  I 
scapeormuaic(in  w^icb  he  was  a  proficient),  aflbcted  I' 

even  to  tears,  lie  had  a  sort  of  hysterical  |l 
dread  of  meeting  with  his  metaphysical  oppooenti,  ;! 
which  was  an  unmanly  weakncsa.  When  he  saw  |i 
Garrick  perform  Macbeth,  he  had  olmoat  thmvn  [; 
himrelf,  from  nervous  excitement,  over  the  front  of  |i 
the  two-abilling  gallery -,  and  he  serioualj  contended  fi 
for  the  grotesque  mixture  of  tragedy  and  cmnedy  iu  , ; 
Shakepeare,  as  introduced  by  the  great  dramatist  to  i 
save  the  auditor*  from  'a  disordered  bead  at  *  y 
broken  heartl'  This  ia  'pomiaccti  tbr  on  Inward  a 
bruise'  with  a  vengeance!  lie  had,  among  his  ' 
other  idiosyncrasies,  a  morbid  aversion  to  that  cheer-  | 
fill  household  and  rural  sound^the  crowing  of  ■  ; 
cock  1  and  iu  Ills '  Minstrel,'  he  anathcmatisei  '  leQ  ' 
chanticleer"  with  burlesque  fiirj—  ' 

0  to  thy  cuiscd  scream,  discordant  attll,  ; 

Let  bannoOT  aye  obut  her  gentle  ear  :  ; 

Thy  bcwtful  mirth  let  jealous  rirali  spill,  li 

Insult  thy  cntl,  and  glossy  pinions  tear,  |, 

And  eror  iu  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear.  i; 
Such  an  organisation,  physical  and  moral,  was  iD  '[ 
fitted  to  insure  happiness  or  fortitude  in  advernly,  |[ 
When  his  second  son  died,  he  said  be  hod  done  with  | 
theworld.  He  censed  to  correspond  with  hietHtaidh  'I 
or  to  continue  his  studies.  Shattered  by  n  kng  i 
train  of  nervous  complaints,  in  April  1799  the  poet 
had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  after  different  retuna  of  '< 
the  same  malady,  whidi  excluded  him  fiwn  IU  I 
society,  he  died  un  the  IBth  of  August  IS03.  i[ 

In  the  early  training  of  hi*  eldest  audbeloied  jtn,  1. 
Dr  Beattie  adopted  an  expedient  of  B  romantic  and  |  [ 
interesting  description.  Hia  object  waa  to  give  hiiD  ■! 
the  Brst  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  hia  method.  , 
aa  Dr  I'orteous,  bishop  of  London,  remarked,  'bid  \i 
all  the  imagination  of  KouBseau,  without  his  My  i| 
and  extravagance'  I 

'He  had,'  says   Beattie.  'reached  his  Bflh  («  | 
sixth]  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could  read  a  | 
Utile;  but  had  received  no  particular  laformatioli  i 
with  respect  to  the  author  of  his  being   because  I  jl 
thought  he  could  not  yet  understand  auth  informa- 
tion, and  because  I  had  learned,  from  my  own  ex-   \ 
]icrience.  that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  ua- 
dcraloud,  ia  extremely  detrimental  to  the  fiKultiea   , 
of  a  young  mind.    In  a  corner  of  a  little  garden, 
without  iiifumiinE  any  person  of  the  circumstance, 
!  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the  three  ioi- 
tiul  letters  of  his  name,  and  aowing  garden  cresKS 
in  the  furrows,  covered  np  the  seed,  and  smoothed 
Ilie  jp^iimd.   Ten  days  after  he  came  running  to  me, 


toldm 


was  growing  In  the  garden.  _ 
»t  tlie  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it; 
hut  he  iiiBlsled  on  my  going  to  aee  what  had  hap- 
pened. "  Tcs,"  aaid  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  tba 
plaiv  ;  "  I  see  it  ia  BO ;  but  there  ia  nothing  in  thli 
wortli  notice ;  it  is  mere  chance,"  and  I  went  awaj. 
He  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said  with  . 
some  cameatnesB,  "  It  could  not  be  mere  chance,  fut  . 
tliiit  Bomclindy  nmat  have  contrived  matters  ao  ai 
to  produce  it."  I  pretend  nottogive  his  wordsoriaj  ; 
own,  for  I  have  forgotten  both,  bat  I  give  the  »nb- 
stance  of  what  passed  between  us  in  such  langtia^ 
as  we  both  understood.  "So  ynn  think,"  I  said,  . 
"  tiiat  what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  yecr 
name  cannot  be  by  chancef  "Yes," said  he  with 
firmncBs,"lthinkBOl"  "  Look  at  yourself;"  I  replitd,  , 
. — J  ...  ui^pr  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  leg*  and 


feL't.  Hi] 
appear, 


I  oilier  lini 
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'On  then  hither,"  said  I,  "by  chance  1"  "  No," 
•red,  "  that  cannot  be '.  something  mnit  hare 
l"  " Andohoisthatiomethiiig?"  I  aaked. 
fae  did  not  know.  (I  took  particokr  notice 
lid  not  ■aj',  as  Rauascau  fancii^B  a  chiid  in 
amsC&ncei  would  Bay.  that  liis  parents  made 
'.  had  DOW  gitined  the  point  I  aimed  at;  and 
;  bia  reawii  taught  liim  (thooKh-he  could 
[prCBi  it)  thnt  what  begins  to  be,  must  have 

and  that  whnt  i>  Toraicd  with  reRuiarity, 
irc  an  iDtelUgenC  cniue.    I  tlicrefore  told 

Dame  of  the  Great  Heiug  who  mode  him 
he  "orid,  concerninp  whoie  adorable  natiire 
iin  such  information  aa  I  thought  he  could 
nmuure  comprehend.  The  lesson  affected 
tplj,  and  lie  never  forgot  either  it  or  the 
lance  that  introiiuced  it' 
Minstrel,'  on  which  Beattie'a  fame  now  resta, 
actic  poein,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  de- 
V  'trace  the  progrcii  of  a  poetical  genius, 
a  mde  age.  fcom  the  first  dawniug  of  fancy 
son  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be 
]  capable  of  appearing  in  tlie  world  as  a 
.'  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Percy's  pre- 
'  Dissertation  to  bis  Rcliquts — one  other 
which  that  collection  baa  conferred  upon 
ti  of  poetry.  The  character  of  Edwin,  the 
i  (in  which  Beattie  embodied  his  own  early 

and  poetical  upiratiDiis),   ii  Tery  finely 

The  romantic  elusion  uf  his  youth,  and 
nu  for  koowled|;c.  find  a  response  in  all 
ind  generoas  minds;  while  the  calm  philo- 
nd  reflection  of  the  poet,  interest  the  more 
and  erperieneci!  reader.  The  poem  was 
nished,  and  Ihia  ia  scarcely  to  be  regretted. 
had  not  strength  of  pinion  to  keep  long  on 
;  in  the  same  lofty  re^on  ;  and  Edwin  would 
iDtracted  some  earthly  taint  in  his  descent 
lought  there  was  too  much  description  in 
,  part  of  the  '  Minstrel,'  but  who  would  ex- 
it fbr  the  philosophy  of  the  second  part? 
rt  intended  to  have  carried  his  hero  into  a 
rariety  and  action,  but  he  certainly  wonld 
«  succeeded.  As  it  is,  when  he  finds  it 
ry  to  continue  Edwin  l>eyond  the  '  flowery 
childhood,  and  to  explore  the  shades  of  life, 
in  the  tid  of  a  hermit,  who  schoob  the  young 
tat  on  virtue,  knowledge,  unil  the  dignity  of 
rhe  appearance  of  this  sage  is  happily  de- 

rly  dawn  the  youth  his  joumry  took, 
nany  a  mountain  passed  and  valley  wide. 
nailed  the  wild  where,  in  a  flowery  nook, 
leated  on  a  mcDay  stone,  he  spied 
ident  man  ;  bis  harp  lay  him  beside. 

LipruDg  from  the  pasture  at  his  call, 
leeling,  lickeil  tbe  witberrd  hand  liiat  tied 
«th  of  woodbine  ruund  his  antlcra  tall, 
Bg  his  iofly  neck  with  many  a  floweret  small. 

fOpeninJ  iff  the  Minilrtt.'] 
o  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
!p  where  Fame'i>  proud  temple  shines  afar; 

0  e>D  tell  how  many  a  h>uI  sublime 
.  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
ged  with  Fortune  au  eternal  war; 

Iby  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  &awn, 
verty's  uneonquemble  bar, 

1  low  vale  remote  has  pinod  alone, 

vpped  into  tha  grate,  unpitied  and  unknown 

i  Ih*  languor  of  inglorious  day 

lally  oppnmi  ve  ia  to  ail ; 

bo  ne'er  liptencd  to  the  voice  of  pn^se^ 

met  td  neglect  on  ne'er  appoL 


There  arc,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obntreperoua  (mmpof  FatM; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portioD  fall 

Health,  eompetenee,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  um 

Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  1  will  not  now  explore ; 

Nor  need  1  here  descrilio,  in  learned  lav. 

How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  o'f  yore. 

Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array; 

His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray  ; 

\Vbile  from  his  bending  ahouldcr,  decent  bung 

Hi"  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  wsy. 

Which  to  the  whistling  wind  leaponsiie  rung: 

And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 

That  a  poor  villager  itiapires  my  strain  ; 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide ; 

The  gentle  M<iks  haunt  the  sylvan  leiga  ; 

'"hero  through  wild  groves  at  eve  tbe  lonely  swain 

Ltaptured  roams,  to  gaie  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  tbe  sensual,  and  scorn  the  tain ; 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  Iotb  of  gold  alarms. 
Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adom. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  hi*  diBcorSant  throat. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hul  tbe  mom, 
^Vhile  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  doat : 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote. 
Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill, 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrast,  strain  tbe  little  bill,  [wUL 

But aing what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander whera  tlwy 
Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  iiicext  art  are  planned. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  wo. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  ariae ; 
There  plague  and  poison,  tuat  and  r«pine  grow; 
Here  peace^l  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies. 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyca. 
Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent  Muse  . 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire : 
Nor  blama  tbe  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  tbe  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  I 
No ;  let  tin'  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire, 
To  fancy,  Ireedom,  harmony,  resigned  ; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  loft  behind. 
Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul. 
In  each  fine  sense  so  eiquisilely  keen. 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 
Stung  vritb  diaease,  and  Gtnpified  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  tha  aid  uf  Unttcry's  screen, 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide 
(The  manaion  then  no  more  of  joy  ncruue). 
Where  fear,  diHtrmit,  msievcleiice  abide. 
And  impotent  desire,  and  diiappointed  pridet 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  >DtaTy  yields! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  iVat  tbe  genial  ray  of  momii^  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shiolda. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaien, 
0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  he  forgiven  I 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  a-  leRenda  tell, 

A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 

WhoK  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwall, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcudv : 
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But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  inyincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  nerer  swayed ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  b^rent, 
Did  ^ide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whereso'er 
tiiey  went. 

[_Ik9cripium  of  Edwin,} 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  tuI^  hoj. 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  the  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  t 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain  s  head, 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring : 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thiug. 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field, 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies ! 
Ah,  no !  he  better  knows  great  Nature  s  charms  to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  ^ens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo  I  the  sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 

What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime^ 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast, 

And  yiew  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost  I 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 
Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embomedl 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herd%  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro* 
found  1 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene. 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  ahene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  si^h  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  contraL 

♦  ♦  * 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave^ 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue ; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenenr,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew ; 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glittering  clifl[8  on  clifi^  and  fiery  rampaiii  iiati 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore. 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roAr 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  day. 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  maa. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattliag  thunder 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined, 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  foUy ! 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melaft* 
choly  I 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  f 
Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  1 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  mowiii 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  i^utiOB 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned ; 

Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 

The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 

And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 

His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 

Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 

For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ;  ' 

And  Edwin  gained  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare : 

As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  dedaie.  > 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 

Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 

By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  new^  i| 

He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eyoi  ii 

Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 

From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 

Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pxj. 

At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controlled. 

And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold* 
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a  the  chill  Lapponian'g  dreary  land, 
aj  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
their  northern  care  the  storms  are  bound ; 
ilent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
)B  are  hurled ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo ! 
es  with  foliage,  cliflii  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
lis  through  Tales  of  yerdure  warbling  go ; 
nder,  love,  and  joj,  the  peasant's  hea^  o'erflow. 

[Morning  Landscape.^ 

ow  his  ejes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
le  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom, 
tiie  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow, 
thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
sand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  bome. 

10  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  t 

Id  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 
ring  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
M  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
lone  Talley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
kmorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  abore ; 
How  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ;     ^ 
m  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
e  full  choir  that  wakes  the  unirersal  grore. 

^tage-curs  at  early  pil^m  bark ; 
d  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sinss ; 
ii«tling  ploughman  stalks  a£eld ;  and,  hark ! 
he  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
h  rustling  com  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
•lis  the  Tillage-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
ctridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
lonnis  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
rill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

[Li/e  and  Inunortcditjf,} 

ild  groTes,  0  where  is  now  your  bloom  I 
[use  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
owers,  your  Terdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom, 
so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought! 

0  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
four  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  t 
\kj  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  1 

i  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brake, 
e  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 

sads,  with  life,  add  mirth,  and  beauty  crowned! 

e,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool, 

11  the  solitary  Tale  embrowned  ; 

ch  lair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound, 
'CD  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 
jrk :  the  riTer,  bursting  CTcry  mound, 
he  Tale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

1  the  groTe,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

:h  the  deetiny  of  all  on  earth : 

ishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 

the  bud  his  Tcmal  mom  brings  forth, 

tUnng  gales  a  whUe  the  nursling  fan. 

i,  ye  hntTens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan, 

^ting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 

BOH  m  his  life  the  little  span. 

to.  the  fwift,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 

»  comes  CD  apace  to  raTage  all  the  clime. 

it  eow    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
bspc  still  groTels  in  this  dariL  sojeuin  ; 
^  mnU,  who  leok  beyond  the  tomb^ 
ue  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mooin. 
piing  to  these  sad  wenes  no  more  letozat 
er  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed ! 
all  the  orient  with  new  lustre  ban, 
ffing  shall  aoon  her  Tital  influence  shid« 
iHnpa  th«  froTt,  i^ain  aden  the  muA, 


Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  roTiTe  I 
Shall  Nature's  Toice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  Uto  ! 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oil  must  striye 
With  disappointment,  nenury,  and  pain!« 
No :  HeaTen's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  airiye. 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Lore's  triumphant 
reign. 

Jta{remeni.^l75S. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  eTen 
The  lingering  light  decays, 
And  Hesper  on  Uie  front  of  heaTen 
His  glittering  gem  displays ; 
Deep  in  the  silent  rale,  unseen. 
Beside  a  lulling  stream, 
A  nensiTe  youth,  of  placid  mien, 
Lidulged  this  tender  theme. 

'  Te  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  alonff  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlom. 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  w^tem  deep : 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms. 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  iried  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fair  ! 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  t 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Gaze, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  faTourite  groTe 

Thine  ardent  Totary  brine. 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  hid  them  moT9 

Serene,  on  silent  wing  1 

Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days. 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed. 
Nor  EnTy,  with  malignant  glare. 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

'Twas  then,  0  Solitude !  to  thee 

His  early  tows  were  paid. 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  firee^ 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy  !-— 

0  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine^ 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff*,  whose  pine 
WaTes  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  Tale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pout 
Its  wildly  warbling  song, 
And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowea 
The  sephyr  breathes  along ; 
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Let  DO  rude  Round  invade  from  far, 
No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh, 
No  ray  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 
Flaflh  on  the  startled  eye. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thyliallowed  bowera  explore, 

0  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthly  wo. 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  1  climb  those  toilsome  heights, 

By  guileful  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain  ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.' 

TheffermiL 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall ! 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again  ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew ! 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

'TIS  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more  ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  I 
0  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 

Mj  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade, 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
**  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
•*  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free  1" 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  askay, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  eflTulgence  of  mom. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blendinff, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  firom  the  tomb.' 
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CHRISTOPHER  81LART. 

Christopher  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  ine- 
gular  man  of  genius,  was  bom  in  1722  at  Ship- 
boume  in  Kent  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Barnard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington),  and  dying 
when  his  son  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  his 
family.  Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman, 
Christopher  procured  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land an  allowance  of  £40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1789, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  hii 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college.  Smart  was 
remarkable  for  folly  and  extravagance,  and  his 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  tiie  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or 
bedlam.  In  1747,  he  wrote  a  comedy  caUed  a  Trip 
to  CamhridgCy  or  The  Grateful  Fair^  which  was  acted 
in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  containing  the  following 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  baibcr  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  uAite; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  blad. 
In  comes  the  brick -dust  man,  with  grime  o'er^read, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red  / 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart's  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  XI 40  per 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-year  till  his  debts  were 
paid.  Notwithstanding  his  irregularities.  Smart 
cultivated  his  t^ilcnts,  and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.  Hia  manners  were 
agreeable,  though  his  misconduct  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  firieodi 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- 
lished by  Newberry,  Smart  became  acquainted 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  his  step- 
daughter. Miss  Caman,  in  the  year  1753.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.  The  notorious  Sir  John  Hill — whose  wan 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &c  are  weD- 
known,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  bea>mlng  a  quack 
doctor — having  insidiously  attacked  Smart,  the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  TheHU' 
liad.  Among  his  various  tasks  was  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phaedms.  Ue  also 
translated  the  psalms  and  parables  into  Terse,  bat 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent  He  had,  hotr- 
ever,  in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
In  1756  Smart  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  a 
monthly  periodical  called  7%e  Universal  Finier;aiMi 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  sympathised, 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  unhappy  radlla- 
tion  of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.  In  1763  we 
find  the  poor  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house.  *  He 
has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson, '  as  be 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  hack  again.  I 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  BQs  infir- 
mities were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on 
people  praying  with  him  (also  falling  upon  hit 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  place) ;  and  Td  as  lief  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.    Another  diarge  was,  that 
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le  did  not  loye  dean  Hnen ;  and  I  haye  no  passion 
or  it.'  Daring  his  confinement,  it  is  said,  writing 
naterials  were  denied  him,  and  Smart  used  to  indent 
lis  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  the  wainscot  of 
lis  walls.  A  rdigions  poem,  the  Song  to  David, 
fritten  at  this  time  in  his  saner  interrals,  pos- 
esses  passages  of  considerable  power  and  sublimity, 
md  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
tniosities  of  our  literature.  What  tiie  mifortu- 
tate  poet  did  not  write  down  (and  Uie  whole  could 
lot  possibly  hare  been  committed  to  the  walls  of 
lis  apartment)  must  have  been  composed  and  re- 
ainea  fh>m  memory  alone.  Smart  was  afterwards 
eleased  firom  his  confinement;  but  his  ill  fortune 
following,  we  suppose,  his  intemperate  habits)  again 
mrsued  him.  He  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
nison  for  debt,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
Ql77a 

Song  to  David, 

O  thou,  that  8it*8t  upon  a  throne, 
With  haq>  of  high,  majestic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  kings : 
And  Yoice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell. 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel. 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings  : 

To  bless  each  yallej,  grore,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 

Of  gratitude  in  throngs  ; 
To  keep  the  days  ou  Zion's  Mount, 
And  send  the  year  to  his  account. 

With  dances  and  with  songs: 

0  seirant  of  God's  holiest  charge, 
The  minister  of  praise  at  large. 

Which  thou  mayst  now  receive  ; 
From  thy  bl»t  mansion  hail  and  hear, 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  I  weave. 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  dean. 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene, 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  ^uenoe  of  exceeding  grace ; 
Beet  man!  the  swiftness  and  Uie  race, 

The  peril  and  the  prize ! 

(Sreat — ^firom  the  lustre  of  his  crown, 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  God's  renown, 

Which  is  the  people's  voice ; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man— 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 
The  fight — ^he  triumphed  o'er  the  foes 

Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  faith,  he  took 
AcB^ist  the  boaster,  from  the  brook. 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 

• 

HouB — magnificent  and  grand, 
Twaa  he  t&  famous  temple  planned, 

(The  seraph  in  his  soul  i) 
Fofemost  to  give  the  Lord  nis  duet. 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  newi^ 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — from  Jdiudah's  genuine  Tein| 
Vnm  God's  best  nature,  good  in  gndn, 

His  aspect  and  his  hetai : 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save, 
Witnes  £n-g^'s  oonsdooi  caf% 

And  Shimei'i  blunted  dart 


■Clean— if  penetoal  prayer  be  pm% 
And  lore,  which  ooqU  itnlf  inim 


To  fasting  and  to  fear — 
Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet, 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete. 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — invention  ever  young, 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongu^ 

To  God  the  eternal  theme ; 
Notes  from  yon  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought. 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

Contemplative— on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  above  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned. 
And  heaTcnly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace. 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece, 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice, 
And  plant  perpetual  paradise, 

When  God  hod  calmed  the  world. 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie        .• 

In  sempiternal  night ;  ' 

And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth— 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant — and  various  as  the  year ; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  clad. 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recovery  from  his  fall, 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all. 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise^ 

And  counsel  to  his  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse, 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pietoe. 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  erfe% 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed. 
Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed, 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 
Where  Michael,  with  his  millions,  bows, 
Where  dwells  the  seraph  and  his  spouse^ 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  eflTect 
Of  God  and  love — the  saint  elect 

For  infinite  applause — 
To  rule  the  land,  and  briny  broad. 
To  be  laborious  in  his  laud, 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 
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The  world — the  clustering  ipheref  he  niAde, 
The  florioQs  light,  the  aootlung  shade, 

DiHe,  champaign,  grore,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinoos  aojss, 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers  -of  yirtaons  root ; 
Gem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  fruit, 

Choice  ffums  and  precious  b^m ; 
Bless  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  Tale, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gate 

Enrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl — e'en  erexy  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  springs 

That  lire  in  peace,  or  prey ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock, 
The  quail,  the  brare  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes-^erery  size  and  shape, 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape, 

Derouring  man  to  shun : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deep. 
The  shoals  upon  the  surface  leap. 

And  love  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts— the  beaver  plods  his  task ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  bask. 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 
Her  care  the  mining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o*er  the  mead  the  mountain  stoops, 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  price. 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  device. 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath ; 
The  jasper  of  the  master's  stamp, 
The  topaz  blazing  like  a  lamp. 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt, 
When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  Imelt, 

And  did  for  audience  c»ll ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled. 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  Saul. 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined. 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soil. 
He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft. 

Or  in  delist  refrained. 

When  up  to  heaven  his  thouffhts  he  piled. 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled. 

As  blush  to  blurii  she  stood ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart—'  so  brave. 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven. 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaven ; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan ; 
His  Word  accomplished  the  de8is;n. 
From  bri|^test  gem  to  deepest  min^ 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  flrst 

In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  bunt 

Of  light  and  blaze  of  dav ; 
Whence  bold  attempt,  and  bravo  advanoe. 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance, 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  aioh 
On  which  angelic  l^ons  maiohy 
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And  it  with  sapphires  paved ; 
Thence  the  fleet  doiids  are  settt  adrift. 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 

The  crimson  veil,  aie  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes. 
With  verdant  carvines,  flowery 

Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  Ubbour  graoe^ 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  svprsm^— 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 
And  one  addrefned  his  saffitm  robe^ 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silrer  globe. 

Held  rule  with  eveiy  stor. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 
Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that 

In  thankful  ssietv  lurks ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  niche^ 
The  various  histories  enridh 

Of  God's  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  drovei 
With  lum  that  solitary  roves. 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  stately  frame^ 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name^ 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omeffa !  greatest  and  the  best. 
Stands  sabred  to  the  day  of  rest, 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
Which  blessed  the  world  upon  his  pols^ 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal. 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught. 

0  David,  scholar  of  the  Lord ! 
Such  is  thy  science,  whence  reward. 

And  infinite  degree ; 
0  strength,  0  sweetness,  lasting  ripe  I 
God's  harp  thy  symbol,  and  thy  type 

The  lion  and  the  bee! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelkd. 
But  One  by  passion  unimpelled. 

By  pleasum  unenticed ; 
He  from  himself  his  semblance  senti 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content. 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  iliaad. 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  0  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art-— to  give  and  to  oonfiim. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  term; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share : 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fboL; 
The  porches  of  the  Christian  mIwoI 

Are  meekness,  peace,  and  piajv. 

Open  and  naked  of  offinioe, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  amtt 

God  armed  the  snaU  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plough; 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

And  God's  boiign  <v^tni¥tmi^mfln^  drm^ 

Which  says  thou  shalt  not  die : 
« Not  as  I  wiU,  but  as  thou  wilt,» 
Prayed  He,  whose  ooDscience  kMir  bo  fliUll 

With  whose  blened  pattm  via. 
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Utc  bU  thr  vunoat  '.—ton  U  thioe. 

And  lizards  fMd  the  moss  ( 

And  joy  and  j«l«o..ir  divine; 

For  Adoration  beasts  «mbark. 

TtiDB  liope'i  etpmal  fort, 

And  eaie  thj  Iriwre  M  diiturb. 

Ts'o  longer  lOat  and  Iuh. 

,\nd  rapture  to  tratuport. 

While  I<r»l  (its  beneath  his  fig. 
With  coral  root  and  aniber  sprig 

Art  niinplj,  B«  octagon  aika ; 

The  weansd  adTcnlurer  sports  ; 

Pnl  mellow  wine  in  Kawned  eaiki ; 

■Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  cImtw, 

Till  not  with  an  and  hull : 

For  Adoration  'inong  the  Icarea 

The  gala  his  peace  reports. 

Keep  ftom  commiiturca  foul  and  fond, 
Not  work  thj  flax  with  wool. 

Increasing  day)  their  reign  eialt. 
Nor  in  the  pink  at.d  mottled  rault 

Diitiibnte ;  pay  the  Lord  his  tithe. 

The  opposing  spirits  lilt ; 
And  by  the  coasting  render  spied. 
The  siUerling*  and  crusions  glide 

And  make  the  widow'*  heart-ntingi  blithe ; 

Reaort  with  tboee  that  wocp : 

Ai  jou  from  all  and  each  eipect. 

For  all  and  eiub  thy  lore  direct. 
And  reudti  u  jou  reap. 

For  Adoration  ripening  cane*. 
And  cocoa's  purest  milk  detains 

The  slander  and  itt  bearer  spam. 

To  make  tb;  urelcome  last ; 
Tom  ftum  old  Adam  to  the  New : 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff; 
Where  rain  ^n  clasping  boughs  encloMd, 
And  rinea  with  orange)  disposed, 

Kmbower  tbe  social  laugh. 

By  hope  futurity  puniue: 
Look  upwards  to  the  put. 

Now  Ubonr  his  reward  rocciTcs, 

For  Adoration  counU  his  sheares 

Contivl  thine  ere,  nlute  nicceai. 

To  peace,  lier  bounteous  prince  ; 
The  nect'rine  his  strong  tint  imbibe*, 

Honour  the  wiser,  happier  blew. 

And  for  thy  neighbour  feel ; 
Oniteh  not  of  mammon  and  hii  leaTen, 

And  apples  often  thousand  tiibe). 
And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

Work  emulation  np  to  heaycn 

Ths  itealthy  crops  of  whitening  rice 

By  Uowledge  and  by  lea!. 

'.Mongst  Ihvioe  woods  and  groTM  of  apie* 
For  Adoration  grow  ; 

0  Darid,  highett  in  the  list 

And,  marahalled  in  the  fenced  land, 

Of  wotthiw,  on  God's  ways  inairt, 

vAae  wild  orniations  blow. 

The  geuuine  word  repeat ! 

.*nd  Tain  the  flouriah  of  the  pM 
That  keep*  the  fool'(  conceit. 

The  laurel*  with  the  winter  rtriTs  ; 
Tbeciwusbumisheialire 
Upon  tbe  anow-clad  earth : 

Piute  aboTO  all— for  praiae  ptiruli ; 

For  Adoration  myrtles  stay 

To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay. 

Heap  up  the  measure,  load  Ifae  scalea, 

And  good  io  iioodnesa  add : 

And  bless  the  sight  Irom  dearth. 

But  peetish  obloquy  denades ; 
The  Lord  i.  great  anS  glad. 

Tbe  pheasant  shows  his  pompom  nak  J 
And  enu me,  Jealous  of  a  speck, 
With  fear  eludes  offence; 

For  Adoration  all  the  nnks 

The  sable,  witli  h!»  glossy  pride. 
Where  frogt*  the  wars  condenM. 

Of  aoiel*  yield  eternal  thank*. 
And  Uaiid  in  the  midit ; 

With  God's  gnod  poor,  which,  laet  and  leait 

The  cheerful  holly,  pensive  yew. 

And  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew  ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuti : 

In  man's  Mteem,  thou  to  thy  feaM, 

For  Adoration  seasons  cbanj^. 
And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range. 

All  creature*  batten  o'er  their  stoTM, 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doon 
For  Adomlion  shuts. 

Adjutt,  attract,  and  fill: 

For  Adoration,  Datid*«  Psalms 

And  poli«beil  porpbyrj  reflects. 

Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alnu  ; 

And  beiVho  kneels  and  chanu. 

Rich  almonds  eotoai  to  the  prime 

Pmiails  his  passions  to  control. 
Find,  meat  and  medicine  (o  the  soul, 
Which  for  translation  pants. 

yor  Adoration  ;  tendrils  climb. 

And  &uil-ttee*  pledge  their  gmu  i 

And  In»,  with  her  gorgeous  re.t. 
Builds  for  her  taa  her  cunniog  nesi, 

For  Adoration,  beyond  match, 

The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 

And  bell-Sewers  bow  their  stonu. 

The  Koft  flute's  jKory  touch  J 
And,  carelcw,  on  the  haiel  spray 

With  Tinous  lymp  eedan  «[H)at ; 
From  rock)  pure  boney  guihing  ont. 

The  datiigt  redbreaat  keeps  at  bay 

Tbe  damsel's  greedy  clatch. 

AU  acena  of  painting  crowd  the  amp 
Of  nature:  to  the  mermaid",  p^ 

For  Adntition.  in  tho  skis.. 

The  dog,  the  ram,  and  nw; 
The  planets  ring,  Orion's  sword  ; 
Nor  Is  his  greatness  less  adored 

In  the  Tile  worm  that  glows. 

The  scaled  infant  clingi. 

Th»  apotted  onnce  and  playsome  ni6« 
R«D  reitling  ■mong^l  the  flowering  ihiub*, 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  stringB 

The  western  breezes  work  their  inngi, 

The  captive  ear  to  soothe — 
Hark !  'tis  a  voice — how  still,  and 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall. 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth ! 

For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  garni. 

And  from  the  civet's  fur : 
But  as  for  prayer,  or  e'er  it  fainti. 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 

Than  galbanum  or  mjrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana's  crown, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  zest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delig^ti. 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  the  baths 

Of  purity  refresh  ; 
And  all  the  rays  of  glory  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God's  esteem. 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh* 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home ; 

And  on  his  olives  perch : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 
0  man  of  God's  humility, 

Withiin  his  Saviour's  Church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes. 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air : 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell, 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the  youne  nurse,  vrith  love  intense. 
Which  smiles  o  er  sleeping  innocence ; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive : 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove, 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude. 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede, 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground  ; 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes : 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail, 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide  : 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  se^  is  find, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  mail. 


Ranked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  nuld. 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild, 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn, 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  th^  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these^ 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees, 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  grwt, 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite  ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blaze, 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays. 

And  pure  cerulean  pearL 

Precious  the  penitential  tear ; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowen^ 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  bowen, 

Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  hearty 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent, 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event, 

Proof — answering  true  to  true. 


Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-oat 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 


Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar : 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achierad. 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 

RICHARD  GLOYER. 

Richard  Gloter  (1712-1785),  a  London  m 
chant,  who  sat  several  yean  m  parliament 
member  for  Weymouth,  was  distinguiahed  in  p 
rate  life  for  his  spirit  and  independenoe.  He  pi 
llshed  two  elaborate  poems  in  blank  verse,  Lemi 
and  The  Athenais,  the  former  bearing  referei 
to  the  memorable  defence  of  Thermopyls,  f 
the  latter  continuing  the  var  between  the  Gm 
and  Persians.  The  length  of  theee  poenM,  iSt 
want  of  sustained  interest^  and  lesser  pecnlitfil 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical  taste,  ren 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  day.  1 
there  is  smoothness  and  even  vigour,  a  ctlm  bm 
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id  patriotic  elevatioii  in  *  Leonidaa,'  which 
m  jet  find  admirers.  Thomson  is  said 
zdaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
Ele  write  an  epic  poem,  who  never  saw  a 
!'  Tet  Thomson  himself,  familiar  as  he 
I  jouUi  with  mountain  scenery,  was  tame 
aonplace  when  he  rentured  on  classic  or 
icta.    The  fdlowing  passage  is  lofty  and 


[Addreti  cf  Leonideu.'] 

He  alone 
mahaken.    Rising,  he  displays 
le  presence.    Di/niitj  and  grace 
frame,  and  mamj  beauty,  joined 
ngth  Hercnlean.    On  his  aspect  shines 
virtne  and  desire  of  fame, 
(tice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  ^e 
inguishable  spark,  which  fires 
of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
d  Talour,  and  contempt  of  death, 
rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  throng : 
s  astonishment  on  eveiy  face, 
f  Sparta  1    Does  the  name  of  death 
s  fear  and  wonder !    0  my  friends  ! 
re  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
id  to  virtue !    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
!  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
at  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Rcept  our  passage.    But  in  vain 
est  frowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
ting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  wo ; 
ting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
I  around  for  happiness  in  vain, 
k,  0  Sparta !  and  demand  my  life ; 
exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
is  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fame 
sllow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
al  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
im  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.* 
thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed, 
t  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
ig  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
»;laim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
tial  murmur  breathes  applause. 

re  of  the  poem  affords  scope  for  interesting 
and  descriptions  of  natural  objects  in  a 
ccnmtry,  which  Glover  occasionally  avails 
'  with  good  effect  Tliere  is  great  beauty 
c  elegance  in  this  sketch  of  the  f6untain  at 
ingof  Oilena: — 

5  public  way  an  oval  fount 
»  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 
;  nils,  collected  from  above, 
halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 
the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 
>,  composed  of  native  roots, 
Q  trunks  of  knotted  firth  unwrought. 
ere  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 
n  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approach, 
da,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
rnds ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear: 
i>le  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed, 
'  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
-  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat ; 
I  ofleriug  here  to  rural  peaoe^ 
1  diield,  his  helmet  he  resigned. 
«r  1  if  bom  to  noble  deeds, 
Id'at  obtain  pei]^aal  grace  from  Jore^ 
T  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 
Laduie  to  hospitable  caiea. 
;  thtnieakOUeuainhiaTalt.' 


In  the  'Athenaia'  we  have  a  oontinoation  of  the 
same  classic  story  and  landscape.  The  following  la 
an  exquisite  deamption  of  a  night  scene  >— 

Silver  Phcebe  spreads 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake, 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue. 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.     Lo !  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surface.    Marble  structures  then 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  the  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  orange  groveai 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge, 
Impart  to  fanninc  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Exhaustless,  visitmg  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Briareus ;  but  the  son 
Of  Gobryas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

The  scene  presented  by  the  shores  of  Salamia  on 
the  morning  of  the  battie  is  thus  strikingly  depicted. 
The  poet  gives  no  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  kindle  up 
his  page,  and  his  versification  retains  most  of  ita 
usual  hardness  and  want  of  flow  and  cadence ;  yet 
the  assemblage  described  is  so  vast  and  magnificent, 
and  his  enumeration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
carries  with  it  a  host  of  spirit-stirring  associationa : — 

[^The  Armies  at  Salamit.'] 

0  sun  I  thou  o'er  Athenian  towers. 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  now,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piercing  eye 
Than  ever  time  disclosed.     Phaleron's  wave 
Presents  three  thousand  barks  in  penduits  rich ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Hymettian  bees,. 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  yards, 
The  reeling  masts  ;  the  whole  Cecropian  stnmd. 
Far  as  Eleusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites. 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  female  raoe^ 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot, 
On  horses,  camels,  cars,     ^galeos  tall. 
Half  down  his  long  declivity,  where  spreads 
A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court. 
In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  behind 
By  warriors  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge. 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad ; 
Below  the  monarch's  feet  the  immortal  guard, 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  btialii 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.    With  blazing  steel 
Of  Attic  arras  encircled,  from  the  deep 
Psvttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight, 
Like  Ariadne's  heaven -bespangling  crown, 
A  wreath  of  stars ;  beyond,  in  dr^d  array. 
The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  galle3rs,  nil 
The  Salaminian  Straits ;  barbarian  prows 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tower-like  shipi^ 
Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  cently-swelling  soU 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  bounds  the  view. 
Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  arraved. 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  speara, 
Of  length  terrific.    All  the  tender  sex. 
Ranked  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent. 
Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires. 
Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  deck.    The  younger  damat 
bi  bridal  robes  are  dad ;  the  matrons  sage, 
In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days ; 
But  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  breasts, 
Where  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  his  breatii 
The  loosely-waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 
Of  Attic  sraces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 
Fhmi  ea<&  fair  head  the  tresses  &11,  entwined 
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With  newlj-gAthcred  floweretf ;  diapleto  gay 
The  niowy  hiuid  nuUins ;  the  natiTe  cmU, 
O'enhftding  half,  ftagmcDt  their  powwfnl  cfaMmf  ; 
While  Venuii,  tempered  hj  Minerra,  fills 
Their  ejet  with  ardour,  pointing  erery  gbnoa 
To  animate,  not  soften.    From  on  high 
Her  lar;ge  controlling  orbs  Tlmothea  lolliy 
Surpassing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 
In  majestj  of  shape  the  wife  of  Jore, 
Presiding  o'er  the  empjreal  fair. 

A  popular  ritalitr  has  been  awarded  to  a  ballad 
of  Glover'i,  while  hia  epica  haye  tank  into  obli- 
Tion: — 

Admiral  Eona't  QhoH. 

fWrtttsn  on  the  taUng  of  Carthafena  from  the  Spaniards, 

17»3 


[The  esM  of  Hosier,  whldi  Is  here  m  pathetically  reprs- 
itad,  WM  briefly  this :— In  April  1798,  that  oommandar  was 
It  with  a  atroof  fleet  into  the  Spanish  West  IndisB,  to  bloek 
op  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or,  abonld  they 
presmne  to  oome  out,  to  seise  and  carry  them  into  Rngland. 
Be  aooordini^y  arrired  at  the  Bastimcptos  near  Portobdlo ; 
hot  being  restricted  by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of 
Usooorage,  lay  inactive  on  thst  station  until  he  became  the  Jest 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  afterwards  remored  to  C^ulhagena,  and 
oontinued  orulslog  in  those  seas  until  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  thst  unhealthy 
cUomte.  This  brare  msn,  seeiioghis  beet  oflloers  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  ineritable  destroction, 
and  himself  made  the  ^ort  of  the  soemy,  is  said  to  hare  died 
sf  a  broken  heart] 

As  near  Portobello  lying 

On  the  gentle-swelling  flood. 
At  midni^t,  with  streamers  fljingy 

Our  triumphant  nary  rode ; 

There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  yictorious, 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden,  shrillj  sounding, 
Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard ; 

Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding 
A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared ; 

All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded. 
Which  for  winding-sheets  they  wore^ 

And,  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded, 
Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustra, 

When  Uie  shade  of  Hosier  braye, 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  wateiy  graye : 

O'er  the  glimmering  waye  he  hied  him| 
Where  the  Burford  reared  her  sail. 

With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him. 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hidL 

Heed,  oh,  heed  our  fatal  stoxy! 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost ; 
You  who  now  hare  purchased  gloiy 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost : 

Though  in  Portobello's  ruin. 
You  now  triumph  free  from  fean. 

When  you  think  on  my  undoing, 
You  will  mix  your  joys  wiUi  tean. 

See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  waye. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  wveping ; 

These  wera  English  captains  Inaya. 


Mark  those  numbeia,  pale  and  iMnid, 
Wlko  were  once  my  sailofs  bold ; 

Lo !  eadi  hangs  his  drooping  fnsfihfil. 
While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  sul  attended, 
IHd  this  ^Muiish  town  affirig^t : 

Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
But  my  orders — not  to  fig^  I 


Oh !  that  in  this  rolling 
I  had  cast  them  with  <*i«<l«^ii^ 

And  obeyed  my  heart's  wann  motto^ 
To  hare  quelled  the  pc^  of  Spdal 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  noaa; 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  doM 
What  thou,  brare  and  hiHE^  ^' 

Hast  achioTod  with  six  alo 

Then  the  Bastimentos  neyer 

Had  our  foul  dishonour 
Nor  the  seas  the  sad  reoeiyer 

Of  this  gallant  train  had 


Thus,  like  thee,  proud  ^lain 
And  her  galleons  leading  luNOBfl^ 

Though  condemned  for  disobeying 
I  had  met  a  traitorVi  doom : 

To  hare  fallen,  my  countnr  ayii^ 
'  He  has  played  an  English  part/ 

Had  been  better  far  than  dying 
Of  a  grieyed  and  broken  heart. 

Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story, 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  preyaiL 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish^ 
Think  what  thousands  fell  m  yaia^ 

Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 
Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Hence  with  all  my  train  attending^ 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoaiy  foam  ascendioi^ 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  wo. 

Here  the  Bastimentos  yiewing. 
We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 

And,  our  plaintire  cries  renewinj^ 
Wander  through  the  midnight  gloOBk 

O'er  these  wares  foreyer  mourning 
Shall  we  roam,  deprived  of  rest, 

If,  to  Britain's  shores  returning, 
You  neglect  my  just  request; 

After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 
When  your  patriot  friends  you  na, 

Think  on  Tengeance  for  my  ruin. 
And  for  England — shamed  in  me. 

The  poets  who  follow  are  a  seoondaiy  data, 
of  whom  are  now  noted  for  more  than  qq^  or 
fayourite  pieces. 

.      ROBEBT  DODSLBT. 

Robert  Dodslet  (1703-1764)  was  an  able 
spirited  publisher  of  his  day,  the  firiend  of  liters 
and  of  literary  men.  He  projected  the  AmxmA 
ffuter,  in  which  Burke  was  engaged,  and  he  trai 
first  to  collect  and  republisli  the '  Old  Engliah  Fli 
which  form  the  foundation  of  oar  national  dn 
Dodsley  wrote  an  excellent  little  moral  treatise^ 
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DudriiT^  Hon  ud  Shop  In  PiU  MiU. 

piece*  and  poetioil  efiuaions.  lie  vw  Hl<ra;> 
ed  to  literature,  and  this,  aided  by  hii  eicel- 
mdiict,  railed  him  from  the  low  condition  of 
7  KTrant,  to  be  one  of  Ihe  moat  inflnrntial 
■pectatde  hkq  of  the  timea  in  which  lie  tiTed. 

ISong—Tht  ParliTtg  Sim.] 


Yet,  jel  weep  not  «o,  my  lore. 
Let  me  kiu  thU  falling  tear ; 

Thouh  mj  bodj  inu»t  reiaoTe, 
All  m;  kidI  will  itilt  bs  hen. 

All  mr  Mul,  and  all  m;  heart. 
Ana  erery  wiah  ihall  pant  for  J( 

Ona  kind  kua,  then,  ete  we  part. 


vn,  Btmop  <IT31-179S)  wu  ut  Engliah 
man,  Maater  of  Merchant  Tailon'  Schooi, 
a,  and  author  of  lome  miacdlanwuB  eaaayi 
■emi.  Tbe  beat  of  hia  poelrj  waa  devoted  to 
aiae  of  hia  wife ;  and  few  can  read  aach  linea 
IbUowiiig  withoat  believiag  that  Biahop  wu 
iaUe  and  bappy  man : — 


Am,  Hai7,  with  thia  rin^  I  mi'— 
t,  fgntteen  jtaia  ago,  I  aaid. 
•bdd  aootba  ling  I—-*  For  what  r 
To w«d thM o'ei aguu r    Whynotl 


With  ihnt  first  ritii;  1  raarrifd  jouth, 
Orace,  beaulv,  innocence,  aiid  truth  ; 
Taate  long  admired,  wdm  long  rererad. 
And  all  toy  .Mollr  then  annnunL 
If  die.  by  merit  .in«  duclawd, 
Proie  twice  (he  woman  I  auppoiod, 
I  plead  that  duuhlc  merit  now. 
To  juatify  a  double  tdw. 
Here,  then,  lo-daj  (with  faith  aa  Bun, 
With  ardour  u  inwniw,  a«  pure. 


I  took  thy 

roth, 

fjm  1  bring 
(ill  death  S, 

With  thia 

wrd, 

part. 

e-«h 

ch,  befun  un 

»  added  to  the  bride; 

«.,wb 

OM  progtoai 

e  claim, 

«y»uUn 

oya,  n 

J  aoug  anpr. 

Tea, 

And  why! — They  ahow  me  eTjry  hour 
Honour"!  high  thought,  Afferti on 'g  power, 
DiaciBtion'i  deed,  Mund  .ludgraent »  nenlence, 
And  teach  me  all  Ihinga— but  repentance. 


*  It  la  not  Sir  William  Jonea'a  poetry,'  aava  Mt 
Southey,  '  tliat  can  perpetuate  hia  name.'  Tliia  ia 
tmc ;  it  waa  aa  an  orienlul  scholar  and  legiilator, 
an  enlightened  lawyer  aiid  putriol,  that  he  earned 
hia  hiureU.  Ilia  profound  leiirniiiK  and  philological 
reiearchea  (he  waa  niiuter  of  twenty -tight  lannuagee) 
were  the  wcinder  and  admiration  of  hia  cout^'mpo- 
raritn.    Sir  Wllliain  waa  turn  in  London  in  174B. 


Hia  father  waa  an  eminent  mathcmatidan.  hut  died 
when  his  ion  waa  only  three  ycara  OC  age.  The 
C3kr«  of  educating  young  Jones  devolred  upon  his 
mother,  who  waa  well  qualified  for  the  duty  by  her 
Tirtnea  aud  citeuaire  learning.  Wlivn  in  hia  flIUi 
year,  the  imagination  of  tlie  ^oung  acholar  waa 
caught  by  the  auhUme  description  of  the  angel  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Im- 
prcaaloo  waa  never  effaced.    In  UM  he  waa  placed 
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at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten 
jears,  and  became  an  accomplinhed  and  critical  das- 
sical  scholar.  lie  did  not  ranfine  iiimself  merely  to 
the  ancient  authors  usually  studied,  but  added  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
sufficient  Hebrew  to  read  the  Psalms.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford.  Here 
his  taste  for  orientil  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  discovered 
in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  Jones  accepted  an  offer  to  be 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxfonl  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  scholar  was  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  favou- 
rite and  unremitting  studies.  An  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was 
affonled  in  17GB.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visite^l  England,  and  brought  with  him  an 
eastern  manuscript,  containing  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmouth,  his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ental scholar  in  England  adequate  to  the  performance. 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  17G9  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
gtation  in  hfe,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic 
ardour  to  his  new  profession,  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  '  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
and  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and 
details.  In  1774  he  published  Commentaries  on 
Anatic  Poetry^  but  finding  that  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  mingled  with  this 
resolution.  *•  Had  I  lived  at  liome  or  Athens,*  he 
said,  *  I  should  have  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
^-connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — to  the  groves  of  the  poets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
Hie  constittition  of  England  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  1778,  he  pubhshed  a 
tipanslation  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  whlcli  ho  lived  were 
not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  wns  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Alcaic 
Ode,  animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  ipatriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  pam])hlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  Jones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desirous,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
from  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politicians. 
His  wishes  were  s(X)n  accompHshcd.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honoiur  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  Ho  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  1783,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
harked  for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  William 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullied  in- 


tegrity, disinterested  beDeTolence»  and  unwearied 
perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
his  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific 
objects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
mote inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  his 
health  being  afibcted  by  the  climate  and  the  ckne- 
ness  of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  through 
various  parts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
wrote  Tlie  Enchanted  Fruity  or  Hindoo  Wife,  a  poeti- 
cal tale,  and  a  Trtatite  on  the  GodM  of  Greece,  Iti^ 
and  India.  He  also  studied  the  Sadfcrit  language, 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  Uie 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  at  thsy  pleased. 
Some  translations  from  oriental  authon,  and  origi- 
nal poems  and  essays,  he  contribated  to  a  perio^Uad 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  7%t  Atkak  Mie- 
ccUany.  He  meditated  aa  epic  ppem  on  the  IMi- 
covery  of  England  by  Brutus*  to  wnkli  hii  knowledge 
of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  nev  machineiy, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  1011611  the  TioleDoe 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  pcobabili^,  the 
poet  conceived  the  ftiture  comprohoEktion  of  Hiodo- 
stan  within  the  circle  of  Britiah  dominion,  ae  pro- 
spectively visible  in  the  age  of  Bnstna,  to  tha  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  This  gocgeoui 
design  he  had  matured  so  fiv  as  to  write  the  aigu- 
ments  of  the  intended  books  oi  his  ^ic,  hut  the 
po(>m  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt  In  1789  Sir 
William  translated  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  Saem- 
tola,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  p&ctnre  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  compile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil.  IBs  motive  to  Uiis  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  digest,  was  to  aid  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  securing 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  their  own  laws.  Eager  to  accom- 
plish his  digest.  Sir  William  Jones  remained  in 
India  after  the  delicate  health  of  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  1793.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  in  tlie  ensuing  season,  but  in  A^ 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  wlUch 
terminated  fatally,  alter  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
Tlie  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  had  comprised  tliem  in  his  short  life  of  forty- 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed ;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  s 
critical  study  of  the  literaturo  and  antiquities  of 
various  nations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attiuned  to  a 
high  rank  in  England,  and  he  was  the  Justinian  of 
India.  In  general  science  there  were  few  depart- 
ments of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  botany,  and  music,  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient. *  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer,  *  to  hate 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  at- 
tained was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  ob- 
served to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  accomplisliments  or  to  his  knowledge. 
When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn; 
and  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty, 
continued  throughout  the  day ;  meditation  rebaoed 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  inves- 
tigation discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various 
objects  without  confUsion ;  and  in  undertaking! 
which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance^  be 
was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to 
a  successful  terminatioo.*     With  respect  to  lit 
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diTisum  of  hii  time,  Sir  WilliAin  Jooes  had  written 
in  India,  on  a  tmall  piece  of  paper,  the  fbUowing 
lines: — 

Sir  Edmtrd  Coke: 

Six  honn  in  sleep,  in  law'g  grare  study  six. 
Four  spend  in  prajer — ^the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

HaAer: 

Seren  hours  to  law,  to  soothine  slumber  seren, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  auto  heaven.* 

The  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  have  been  collected 
and  printed  in  two  small  volumes.  An  early  collec- 
tion was  pnblished  by  himself,  dedicated  to  the 
Coontess  Spenoer,  in  1772.  They  consist  of  a  few 
original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphrases  of 
Turkish  and  Chinee  odes,  hymns  on  subjects  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs 
tnm  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beautiful  lyric  from 
Haflz  is  the  most  valuable.  The  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  early  turned  towards  eastern  poetiry,  in 
which  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expres- 
sions, and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  their  illustrious  author  '  reflects  credit,' 
as  Campbell  remarks,  *on  poetical  biography,  but 
his  aeooodary  fSune  as  a  composer  shows  that  the 
palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  even  by 
great  geoina,  without  exclusive  devotion  to  the  pur- 

SDit' 


An  Ode,  m  Imiiatitm  qfAlocBUt. 

What  ooDstitntes  a  state! 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  umll  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  eities  proud  with  spires  and  tuirets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  bEoad*anned  ports. 
Where,  lao^iing  at  the  storm,  nch  navies  ride ; 

Not  staned  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
Am  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  represiing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  ■^""^■- 

^uch  was  this  heaven-loved  isle^ 
Than  Lesbos  fiiirer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  t 
Shan  Britons  lai^^uish,  and  be  men  no  more! 

Since  all  most  life  resign, 
lliose  sweet  rewards,  which  deoorate  the  brave, 

'TIS  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorievs  to  the  siknt  grave. 


tte  ezamifls  «f  Sir  WsU«r  Beott  may  lM 
to  that  o#  Wr  WnUsm  Scam,  for  ths  great  novdlst  hu 
that  he  (•qolMA  seven  hocus  ef  tolsl  vaoonseiOMnM  to 
lor  the  dirtiss  o#  ths  dsy. 


A  Penum  Song  of  Hafz. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  charm  my  sighl^ 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  huid. 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Wliate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

0!  when  these  fair  perfidious  nuuda. 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display. 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades^ 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart ! 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes. 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  t 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah !  change  the  theme^ 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine, 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power, 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage)  : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard ! 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still ; 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  t 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill^ 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip ! 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease^ 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  song  1 

Tht  Condvding  Smimce  of  Berhelqfi  Sirit  ImitM, 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  bv  thy  ray: 
Then  shall  mv  soul,  now  lo^  in  clonus  below. 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 

*  The  following  is  the  last  sentenoe  of  the  Sirli:— *  He  thst 
would  make  ft  reel  progress  in  knowledge  most  dedkate  hie 
age  aa  well  aa  yonth,  the  latter  growth  as  w«0  is  Vfato  first 
fruite,  at  the  altar  of  Tmtli.* 
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TdratUo — From  the  Peniaiu 

On  parent  kneet,  a  naked  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  faf  st  while  all  around  thee  imiled  ; 
So  lire,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  Ukou  majst  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

F&AMCI8  FAWKE8. 

Pbancib  Fawkes  (1721-1777)  translated  Ana- 
creoD,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets,  and 
wrote  some  pleasing  original  rerses.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  died  yicar  of  Hayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
enjoyed  l£ie  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Warton; 
bat,  however  classic  in  his  tastes  and  studies,  he 
leems,  like  Oldyi,  to  have  relished  a  cup  of  Fnglish 
ale.  The  following  song  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
a  fiiToiirite : — 

TVie  Brown  Jug, 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  rale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul. 
As  e*er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
hi  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel. 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease. 
In  his  flower-woTen  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please. 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay. 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug, 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale  I 

Johnsoii  acknowledged  that  '  Frank  Fawkes  had 
done  the  Odes  of  Aiuuareon  very  finely.' 

WILUAM  WHITEHEAD. 

WnxiAM  Whitehead  (1715-1785)  succeeded  to 
the  ofiftce  of  poet-laureate,  after  it  had  been  re- 
fused by  Gray.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester 
ichool,  on  leaving  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Whitehead  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
wrote  The  Roman  Father^  and  Creusa,  two  indifferent 

gays.  After  he  had  received  his  appointment  as 
ureate,  he  was  attacked  by  Churchill,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  satirists,  but  he  wisely  made  no  reply. 
In  the  fiunily  of  Lord  Jersey  he  enjoyed  comfort 
and  happiness,  till  death,  at  seventy,  put  a  period 
to  hii  inoffensive  life. 

Variety, 

[TbiM  easy  and  playful  poem  opens  with  the  description  of  a 
mrsl  pair  of  eaqr  fortune,  who  live  muoh  apart  from  society.] 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bowers, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wondering  ears, 
who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  years), 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love : 
When,  lo !  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how. 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sore  were  changed ;  the  place 
Hadf  somehow,  got  a  different  fitoe, 


Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene  ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmured  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool ; 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  evenings  cooL 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  reign. 
Were'  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  nieht^— 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-lidit. 

Full  ofl,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  called  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  faithful  favourite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  tmilei 
The  kitten,  too,  was  comical. 
She  played  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peeped  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door. 
Was  deemed  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then, 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men. 
Then  cousin  Jennv,  fresh  from  town, 
A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight  I 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down. 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  ni^t : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  for  erer. 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  thiBf- 
"What  joy,  alas !  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home— 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  had  spoiled  the  kitten's  merit, 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store. 
— '  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side.^ 
'  Enough!'  he  cries,  *  uie  reason's  plain: 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks  ; 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes, 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  pleais^ 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye^ 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flowers  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow  ; 
The  rill  still  murmurs ;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fidl. 
No  comet  brushed  us  with  his  talL 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  wciatbap 
We  h'tv,  my  deatj  too  mwh  together,* 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies, 
And  added  wealth  the  means  suppliec 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew. 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new.    * 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song^ 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  long. 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town ;  or,  as  they  paid 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squarea  on  squarei, 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  too  t    •    ♦ 

When  Night  her  murky  piniOns  spread. 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  every  public  place  they  flew, 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command,  ^ 
And  tripped  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Gallini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
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The  paase-partaut  through  eveiy  yein 

Of  dimipation'g  hydra  reign.  *        * 

Suffice  it,  that  dj  just  degrees 
Thej  resfched  all  heights,  and  rose  with  ease ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way  uncalled. 
And  readj  dupes  are  ne  er  black>balled.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  eyery  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  graye  cautious  few  who  liye 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  liying  thriye, 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  nonchalance. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Adyanc^  to  fashion's  wavering  head, 
They  now,  where  once  they  followed,  led ; 
Deyised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night. 
In  different  circles  reigned  supreme ; 
Wiyes  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  divindy  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  fton-ton. 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  place, 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  fiuw. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  UU-a-t^U  across  the  fire ; 
Looked  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  jhealth,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak. 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rouge  had  striycn  in  vain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wished  to  speak,  both  hunff  the  head. 
At  length  it  burst.    *  'TIS  time,^he  cries, 
*  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 
Are  you  too  tired  1' — then  checked  a  groan. 
&e  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 

'  How  delicate  the  married  life  I 
You  loye  your  husband,  I  my  wife ; 
Not  eyen  satiety  could  tame. 
Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 

True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
'TIS  hi^piness  we  wish  to  find. 
In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 
In  Tain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 
Tliough  blest  with  loye's  indulgent  store, 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
Twai  company,  'twas  friends  to  share 
The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare ; 
Twas  social  conyerse,  change  of  scene, 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  <»  spleen ; 
Short  absences  to  wake  desire. 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fiie. 

We  left  the  lonesome  place,  and  found, 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  noy^ties  to  wake 
The  qnincB  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 
Afl,  from  Sie  nest  not  wandering  far. 
In  light  exconions  through  the  air,  ' 
TheMthered  tenants  of  the  groye 
Around  in  mai^  circles  moye. 
Sip  the  cool  qirings  that  murmuring  flow, 
Or  taste  the  bloesom  on  the  bough ; 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  zetuminff  to  the  nest, 
In  easy  mirth  we  <aatted  o'er 
The  iriflee  cf  the  daj  before. 

Beliold  ufl  now,  dissolying  quite 
Ib  the  fall  oeeaa  of  delj|^ ; 


In  pleasures  eyeiy  hour  employ. 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy ; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence ;  ' 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great : 
Nor  happy  yet  I  and  where's  the  wonder! 
We  live,  my  dear,  too  tancA  anmderf 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
Aj  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own* 
As  from  the  heurt's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  geniid  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  iu:tive  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  artery,  every  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  caiMTy 
But  still  return  and  centre  there ; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  sjrren's  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  b^n,  uid  there  must  end  ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  soozoe. 


DB  JAMES  OBAINOEB. 

Db  James  Grainger  (1721-1766)  was,  aooording 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  Prior,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith,  *  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Cumberland.'  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  army,  and,  on  the  peace,  established  him- 
self as  a  medicid  practitioner  in  London.  His  poem 
of  Solitude  appeared  in  1765,  and  was  praised  by 
Johnson,  who  considered  the  opening  *  very  noble.' 
Grainger  wrote  several  other  pieces,  translated 
Tibullus,  and  was  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Beview. 
In  1759  he  went  to  St  Christophers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as  a  physician,  and 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  During  his  residence 
there,  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Sugar' Cane,  which 
Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem ;  and  the  arguments  in  which,  Southey  says, 
are  *  ludicrously  flat  and  formal'  One  point  is  cer- 
tainly ridiculous  enough ;  *  he  rery  poetically,'  sayi 
Campbell,  *  dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  nams 
of  **  swains."'    Grainger  died  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ode  to  Solitfide, 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid  I 
Whetho*  by  nodding  towers  you  tiead^ 
Or  haunt  the  desert^  trackless  gloom^ 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb. 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleepy 
From  HecLft  view  the  thawing  deep. 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 
Tou,  recluse,  again,  I  woo. 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveyings 

Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 

Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 

Bloated  empiric,  puffed  Pretence, 

Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speak% 

Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks^ 

Intrasion  with  a  fopling's  face, 

(Ignorant  of  time  and  place), 
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Spulu  of  Gis  Dituiuioti  blonring. 
Ductile,  eourt-bred  FUtlerj,  bowing, 
Rortniinl'i  stiff  ueck,  Uritaioe'i  leer, 
Squint-ej'ed  Ccuinre'ii  utful  ■neer, 
Ambition'B  biultini,  iteened  in  bUnd, 
FIj  tbj  pnwncc,  SoUluds, 
Sage  Reflection,  bent  witb  jeui, 
Con*ciou«  Virtue  »oid  «f  fuare. 
Muffled  Silecw,  -wood-nyiopli  shj, 
MedilWion'a  piercing  cje, 
Hiltjon  Pe»ie  on  mow  reclined, 
EetnwpMt  thai  souia  the  mind, 
Wnijit  euth-giuiig  Rtrerie, 
B]u«ting  artless  ModejlJ, 
Health  that  iiuuffii  the  moniing  tit, 
Full-tyed  Tmtb  with  bowm  b*je, 
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Steli  the  Hlitary  wild. 
You,  wilb  the  tragic  I 


-.  child, 


And  u: 


'e  the  C'ei 


».'ed  from 


lofwi 


w  tboogbt, 
And  poured  tbe  luclancboly  note. 
With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  jou  rtnijed. 
When  Ocfttli  «natehed  hii  loug-loTtd  maid ; 
You  tttughl  the  lotii  bi 


•red  wiUi  floo 


Mleep, 
figiLi  keep, 


And  late  in  HueUj  jou 
Wtlb  bloodibot  firc«,  auu  tommc  mieB; 
Hymea  hit  Tcllow  Teatmeut  Ion, 
And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypiaa  won. 
Bat  chief  your  omi  the  Mlenm  lay 
That  wept  Xarcisu  young  and  gaj  ; 
Darknew  clapped  her  sal.Ip  wing. 
While  vou  touched  tbe  mournful  itriug; 
Aiigui«b  left  the  pathlnJt  wild, 
Orim-faccd  Melaucboly  smiled, 
Drowij  Miduight  ceased  to  jwm. 
The  stany  hoxt  pat  baflt  the  dann  ; 
Aiide  their  harps  etea  Kntpba  flung 
To  hear  thy  sweet  Coiapliuat.  0  Young ! 
When  all  nature's  hutbed  wleej- 
Nor  LoTB  nor  Guilt  tbeir  rigihi 
Soft  you  Icaio  your  caremed  d<    . 
And  ttandcr  o'er  the  worlu  of  men ; 
But  when  Phosphor  bring!  ths  dftwn 
By  her  dappled  courserB  drawn, 
Agwu  you  to  tbo  wild  retreat 

l\"liere,  ai  you  pMimTe  pace  along, 
You  catcb  the  diiilaQt  ihepbsrd'i  aong. 
Or  brush  from  herbs  tbe  pearly  dew. 
Or  (he  riling  primrose  tiew. 
DcTotion  leatu  her  heaten-plumed  wingi. 
You  mount,  and  nature  with  joa  BingiL 
But  whHi  mid-day  fcrtoun  glow. 
To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 
Where  nerer  sunburnt  woodman  cuD*, 
N'or  sportsman  cbued  the  timid  gamg ; 
And  there  beneath  nn  oak  reclined. 
With  ilrowsy  waterfatli  behind. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  ofuight 
From  the  nei|!hbouring  popiarV  bo^l, 
Wake  you  with  her  eolemn  Mntin, 
And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 
With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  erery  sweet  porfuiaej 
Purer  oielj  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  erery  wildliiig  grows. 


What  is  fame)  an  empty  bubble. 
Goldl  a  transieut  ihiuing  trouble. 
I*t  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  wu  Sidney'*,  tUleigh'i  meedl 
Mau'i  not  worth  a  moment't  pun, 
Jtase,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  lei  uie,  nequcsUred  fair. 
To  yr>UT  sibyl  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  banging  cliff  it  etandt. 
Scooped  by  uature'i  ullage  hMtdi^ 
Bosomed  in  tbe  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
^Vhen  tbe  owl  stili-booling  nil. 


Whe 

Therein 


>thel 


iCiliU. 


I'll  sing 

Whence  the  changing  seasons  aptliv; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  tbe  akiea. 
Whence  the  Wtta  aubiide  and  riM, 
Trace  the  comet's  blaiing  t*il. 
Weigh  the  plauetii  iu  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  (iod,  before  ihy  abrine, 
The  boumlea*  m >- -i.:—       • 


Ja»es  Merrick  (I7!0-I7eu)  woa  Bdiatingn 
classii^  Bcliuliir,  and  tutor  tu  Lord  North  at  Oi 
lie  took  orders,  but  vaa  unable  to  do  duty. 
duticBte  heullb.  tlerrick  wrote  same  hymna, 
attempted  a  Tcreioii  of  the  ptalraa,  with  no 
eu(.'ci'!i9.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  inatru 
fable  by  tliis  worthy  dirine : — 


7^1  C/uiBitleiM. 


Oft  has  it  been 


lied,  Ulking  SI 


'Olid  the  blade  bi 
his  finished  tour. 


Two  trarellers  of  such  a  cant. 
Ai  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that  J 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  othei  nuMNj 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  Bad  jiMIUh 
'  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 
'Surenecerliie'lbeneatb  the  JOBt 
A  liiard's  body  lean  and  long,  A 

A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  loD^e, 
lU  foot  with  trigile  claw  disjoinwl  | 
d  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 


Hon 
Who  Old 


slow  its  paoc  I  and  then  its  hi 


^w»tlnei 


ettutchcJ  »l  _.    

And  nw  it  eat  the  air  fol  food.' 
*  I'te  seen  it,  >ir,  as  well  a«  yoa. 

At  leisure  I  the  beast  surrey^ 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

'  Orecn  I'  ciies  the  other  ia  a  fnij  ; 
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Joan  cmmiMBiM. 


When  luckilj 

•  third 

jnferred: 

And  begged  h 

■dleUtl 

■•hieir. 

•  Sir.,'  «i« 

Lh«  Ump; 

.jDurpotliw; 

The  CT«ature' 

nsifher  o 

u«  nor  t 

I  (»ugbt  the  aoimkl  lut  nieht, 
And  Tiewcd  it  o'er  b;  cuidle-liglit : 
I  mkrked  it  veil,  'Cwu  black  u  jet — 
Ydu  itw — but  iin,  Vto  gat  it  7«C, 
And  can  produce  iC'^ — '  Pray,  «r,  do  ; 
rU  Jay  mj  life  the  thing  a  blue.' 
'And  I'll  be  ■■rorn,  Uuit  when  joa'ic  Men 
The  rtp'ilf.  you'll  pronounce  him  green.* 

'  ^Vell,  then.  It  once  to  ease  the  doubt,' 
tteplie*  the  man,  '  I'll  turn  bim  out : 
And  when  before  vour  ejes  Tie  set  him. 
If  Tou  don't  &u<l  him  bUck,  I'll  eat  him.' 

lie  uid  ;  and  ftiil  before  their  .ight 
Prodaced  Ibe  bean,  aud  Id  1 — 'twos  white. 
Both  Uared,  the  man  looked  wondroug  wit»- 
'  Hy  children,*  the  Chameleon  cricii, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
'  You  all  are  right,  and  all  ate  wrong : 
When  neit  you  ulk  of  what  you  liew. 
Think  olhan  nee  ac  well  u  you; 
Not  wonder  if  you  €nd  that  coue 
Piefen  jour  ejo-aight  to  hia  own.' 


ipng  of  lawcL    Scott  vm  tbe  *od  of  a  iiapei 


Loadon.  wbo  r«tir«d  to  AoiwelL  in  Hertfordnbire, 

md  bere  tbe  poet  ipent  bia  days,  ioiproruiB  bl*  gu-    „ 

lea  and  grounda.      Be  pabliahed  KTcrai  poetical    bv  echoed  i 


[Ode  on  neaniy  (lit  ftum.] 
I  hate  that  drum's  diivunlant  aound, 
Parading  round,  aud  round,  and  round; 
To  tliougbtleu  youth  it  pleasure  yicldi. 
And  lurea  from  citieB  and  from  field«. 
To  sell  their  liberty  tot  charma 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms  ; 
And  when  Ambition*)  voice  commandi. 

To  niarch,  and  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  bad 
I  hale  that  druin'i  discordatit  wund. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  it  talke  of  raiaged  plainn, 
And  burning  towns,  and  rained  iwaim, 
Aud  ninngled  limb",  and  dying  groani. 
And  wiilown'  learr,  und  nrpbann'  inaui*  ; 
And  all  that  miaet^'a  hand  beetowg 

To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woe*. 


W11J.11N  OiDVfl  (ie9e-1T6I)  waa  a  »iloui  lite- 
rary antiquary,  aiid  Kihtot  Kinft-al-Anna.  He 
wrote  n  Life  dC  Raleij^b,  and  aaaiali^  every  nnthor 
or  bookseller  who  rtquired  a  loaf  from  bia  vohimin- 
0U8  culleclion*.  Hia  obscure  dilifrence  amnaseU  yari- 
ou»  intereating  particulari  of  iitenirv  hiatorv.  ITio 
following  ciquisile  little  Anncreonlic  waa  from  the 
pi-Q  of  Olriya,  who  occaaionally  indulged  in  deep 
potatione  of  ale,  for  which  he  waa  caricatiired  \tj  hu 
friend  and  brotlicr  antiquary,  Groie; — 

Strug,  made  Etiemjiore  by  a  Gattltnia,  oeeoiaaMd  iy 
a  Ply  Ihinkiny  out  o/hia  Cup  1^  Att. 

Busy,  curioua,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  aa  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  rnp. 
Could 'at  thou  tip  and  aip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. 
Life  is  short,  and  wean  away. 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
JlaKteniog  quick  to  their  decline  : 
Thine 'a  a  summer,  mine  no  mon. 
Though  rcpentiHl  to  threescore  ; 
Threescore  eummera,  when  they'tB  gOM, 
Will  appear  aa  abort  aa  one.* 


John  Ccnnikquam  (1729-1773),  the  aoa  of  a 
wine-cooper  in  Dublin,  was  a  respectable  actor,  and 
performed  aeTeral  yean  in  Diggea'a  company,  Edin- 
burgh. In  hii  hLtter  yeara  he  resided  in  Newcaatk- 
on-Tyne,  iu  the  houae  of  a 'generous  printer,' whoao 
hospitality  for  some  time  supported  the  poel.  Cnn- 
niDgham'a  plfcoa  are  fuU  of  paatoral  aimplicity  and 
lyrical  melody.  Ue  aimed  at  nutbiuu  liigti,  and 
seldom  failed. 

Saag—May-Evt,  or  Sale  of  Aberdeen. 
The  silrer  moon 'a  enamoured  beam, 

!iteaU  aoftly  through  tbe  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  alreaia. 
And  kiu  reflected  lighL 
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To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 
(Tis  where  jou've  seldom  been,) 

Mar's  ri^l  while  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  ^Iden  gate, 

And  gives  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declaie, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair. 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love. 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes. 

He  <^uits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird  I  'tis  not  the  rooming  breaks, 

Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead, 

Wh«re  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark!  the  happy  shepherds  C17, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

ChrUent^a  PaatorcU. 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  mde,  barren,  and  bare, 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair. 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow  sheaves  from    rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crowned, 

Green  mshes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 
cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast  I 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine  I) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me  fond  shephei^ — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek. 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  I 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  flowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep. 

Her  imi^  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills. 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views. 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire. 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  siie, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


NATHAKIEL  OOTTOK. 

"Sathaxtsl  Cotton  (1721-1788),  vrote  Vmom 
m  Verse,  for  children,  and  a  Yolume  of  poetical 
MitedlanieM,  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
Bt  Albani,  and  was  diftingiiiBhed  for  his  skill  in  the 


treatment  of  cases  of  insani^.  Cowper,  his  patien 
bears  evidence  to  his  *  well-known  hnmanit^y  an 
sweetness  of  temper.' 

l%eFirende. 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  tiie  wealthy,  and  the  pfvnd^ 

In  folly's  maze  advance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  culed  our  choice,  we'll  step  asids^ 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  uanilj  and  fire. 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  $ 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near^ 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow^ 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 
Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  berefV, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  lefl 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  onoe  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spum  Hymen's  gentle 
We,  who  improve  his  goldoi  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
Well  form  their  minds,  with  studious 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage^ 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  ags^ 

And  crown  our  hoaiy  hairs : 
Thevll  grow  in  virtue  every  day ; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay. 

And  recompense  our  care^ 

No  borrowed  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchsl  we  envy  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot* 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  I 

For  nature's  calls  are  few: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  sufllos^ 

And  make  that  little  do. 

Well  therefore  relish  with  oonteni 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sei^ 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  verjr  small, 
'TIS  prudence  to  ei^joy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  ^ 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to 
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Ontcful  from  Utis  we'll  usf. 

Not  grudge  our  soaa  with  enTioua  tjet 

The  nlics  of  our  ilon. 
"Dau,  huid  in  band,  throngh  life  we'll  go; 
lU  chequeted  patfu  of  jaj  uid  wo 

With  caBtiona  >tepa  wall  tT«d ; 
Quit  iU  T^D  •cenea  withaut  ■  teai, 
Without  a,  tnable  or  ■  f«r. 

And  miogle  with  ths  drad : 
Wliile  a>a*eiei]co,  like  ■  fkittafu!  friend, 
Shkll  through  the  gtoomj  tsIb  attend. 

And  cheer  our  djing  breMh  ; 
Shkll,  when  kll  other  conifortii  ceue, 
Ijke  K  kind  Bngel,  whinter  ptsce. 

And  imooth  the  bed  of  di    ' ' 


nfdeUh. 


Cbkistopher  Ambtet  {17S*-180S)  wo  author  of 
Tie  JVnc  BaUt  Guide,  ■  light  titiriul  and  hmnoruiu 
soem,  which  appeared  in  IT6G,  and  act  on  eTampIc 
in  thia  deicriptjon  of  compoiitiiin,  that  hiu  since 
been  foUoved  in  numcroiu  imtoncca,  and  with  great 
iDcoeu.  Smollett,  in  hi>  Hamphij  Clinker,  pub- 
Uabed  fire  ;eara  later,  mny  be  almost  uld  to  have 
ndnccd  the  ■  New  Bath  Guide'  to  prase.  Jlany  of 
tht  characten  and  situationa  are  exactly  the  aame 
ai  thow  of  Amte;.  Thia  poem  leldom  rise*  above 
the  tone  of  coareraation,  but  i»  ea»y.  aportirc,  and 
eotertwniDg.  The  fuhionable  Fribbles  of  the  day, 
tht  chat,  acandal,  and  amuscmenls  of  those  atteod- 
ing  the  wells,  and  the  canting  lijporriay  of  tome 
•ectariani,  ore  depicterl,  sometimes  with  indelicacy, 
bat  alwajB  vith  force  and  livclincis.  Me  Anslcy 
nj  kh  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Anatey,  rector  of  Brinkf- 
It;,  JD  Cambridgeahire,  a  gentleman  who  poaacased 
I  Gooaiderable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  aner- 
nrdi  inberited.  He  was  educated  at  EUhi  bcIiooI, 
■od  deded  to  Kiog't  coUege,  Cambridge,  and  in 
kotb  place*  be  dltttngnub^  bimaelf  aa  a  clouical 
Kholar.  In  conwqtKnce  of  his  refusal  to  deliver 
cotaiu  declammtumi,  Anstey  qnatrelled  with  the 
heada  of  the  nnivenitj,  and  was  denied  the  usual 
degree.  In  the  epUogua  to  the  *  New  Bath  Guide,' 
be  "Tin^ff  to  thit  dnumitaDce — 


He  theo  went  into  the  army,  and  married  Mit 
CalTcrt,  Bster  to  his  friend  John  Culrert,  Eaq.,  i 
AUbniT  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  whose  ii 
flneoce  be  was  retumed  to  parliament  fbr  the 
hwoogh  of  Hertford.  He  was  a  frequent  resident  in 
the  dty  of  Batb,  and  a  favourite  in  the  fashionable 
and  literary  eateries  of  the  plnoe.  In  ITS6  was  pub- 
bibed  bis  celebrated  poem,  which  instantly  be^me 
popular.  He  wrote  various  other  piei;e> — A  Poem 
m  lit  Dtalk  of  tit  Marqua  of  Taniilnck,  1767  ;  . 
£lEliai  Bali,  a  Pattical  LetltrM  from  Mr  Mk 

Ut  Wift  at  GtatettUri  a  Paraphrtutof  thi 


_rt  DiaecUdt  Speci 

,  .  >  Ddneti^  MmJmd  (1?80>;  lAbetalitv, 
at  Mrwioirt  of  a  Dtca^td  ifacanmi  (nSS);  The 
fkrmer'i  Daaghttr,  a  Poeiicat  Tale  (1795);  and 
nrioui  other  copies  of  occasional  verses,  Anstey 
also  Irantiated  Grsy'f  Elegy  into  Latin  verse,  and 
■ddteased  aa  elegant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr  Jenner, 
WbUe  the  ■  New  Bath  Guide'  wai '  the  only  thins 
h  fjuhlon,'  and  rdiabed  for  Ita  norel  and  orlgbial 


re  neglected  by  the  pulilic,  and  hare  never  been 
Lved.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  estate, 
the  poet,  however,  was  independent  i^f  the  public 
ipport,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
}  to  his  eiRhtielh  ycnr.  While  on  a  visit  to  hla 
n-in-law.  &lr  Bosanriuel,  at  Hnmage,  Wiltshire, 
■  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  August  ISOS. 

The  PvMie  Snal/aM. 
ow  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  comi 
To  paj  bin  iwpecu  to  ao  famaun  a  toi 
In  hopes  he  her  ladyahip's  Ce 
Bv  playing  the  part    '  '  ' 


person  of  great  re»olntiDn, 
l"hougb  dolicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  connitution ; 
"     '     carried  us  all  to  a  pla«  rroiu  ibe  river, 

iwed  that  the  rooraa  were  too  hot  for  hi«  liver; 
I  it  would  gnatly  our  pleasure  promote. 
If  we  all  for  Sprine  (ianlena  set  out  in  a  boat : 
I  never  aa  yet  could  hii  rcai-nn  einlain. 
Why  ite  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wmd  and  the  ikin  ; 
"  e  such  confusion  was  never  j'et  known  ; 

cap  and  a  bat,  then:  a  cardinal  blown  ; 
While  bis  lordahip.cnibroidered  and  powdered  all  o'er, 
"'as  bowine,  and  handine  the  ladies  ashore  : 

>w  the  Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run  ; 
le  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun  ; 
ir  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  aeeuied  to  tak* 
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..    pretty  to  see,  how  like  birda  of  a  feather. 
The  people  of  nualil^  Hocknl  all  together  ; 
All  pressing,  addreasmg,  canwsing,  and  fond. 
Just  Ibe  same  as  those  aiiiiiinla  are  in  a  pood : 
Vou've  read  all  their  nainea  in  Che  news,  I  suppoia. 
But,  for  fear  jou  have  not,  take  the  lint  as  it  gon: 

There  was  La-ly  (ireascwristcr. 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  ladyship'ii  sister : 

Lotd  Cnun,  anil  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  IJTuUer, 

With  Marshal  Carouier, 

And  old  Lad;  Mouier, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Damn  Panimowwr; 
Besides  many  othera  who  all  in  the  rain  went. 
On  purpose  to  honour  thin  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a  nio't  brilliant  appearance. 
And  ate  breail  and  butter  with  great  i<er9ercrane«  i 
All  the  chocolate  too.  that  my  lord  set  Iwfnre  'em. 
The  ladies  despatched  with  the  u(mo«t  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  saund. 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  an  odorous  galea  that  blow 
O'er  fragrant  bankA,  where  pinka  and  rosea  grow. 
The  peer  waa  quite  ravished,  while  close  to  hia  sids 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutler,  in  beautiful  pride  I 
Oft  turning  hla  eyes,  he  with  rapture  surveyed 
All  the  powerful  charms  ahe  Hi  nobly  displayed  : 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  tho  great  Aleiandcr, 
TimoCheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thcrsander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

0 1  had  I  a  voice  that  wax  stronger  than  steel, 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  eiprcsa  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  lord  inaite  to  Lady  Bunbuttert 
So  polite  aU  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touched  a  bit, 
While  she  ate  np  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  tpue  lattr,  when  thev  beat, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eati 
And  if  that  be  the  faahiom  I  never  wil!  giva 
Any  grand  entertainment  aa  long  as  1  live : 
For  I  m  of  opinion,  'tis  proper  to  cheet 
The  stomach  and  bowels  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
I  Begale  like  the  breakfast  1  saw  on  the  table  t 
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I  freely  will  own  I  the  maffina  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  conyersation  I  heard. 
E*en  though  Td  the  honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
W  ho  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  *  This  place  is  enchantinglpr  pretty ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thin^  in  the  city. 
You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton  Street, 
And  never  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search  Lon- 
don through ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too ; 
And  V\l  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast : 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life !' 
*  These  horns,'  cries  my  lady,  *  so  tickle  one's  ear, 
Lnrd !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here  I 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  lordship  attend, 
And  my  lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 
friend.* 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along ; 
For  his  lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow ; 
And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd. 
And  when,  like  Chaldeuis,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord. 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend. 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attaid. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  pexformed  a  cotillon. 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postilion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
Now,  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  I 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Comefidget  and  daughter, 
This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaning  his  coat. 


MBSTHBALB. 

Mrs  Thrjlle  (afterwards  Mrs  Piozzi),  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Dr  Johnson,  is  authoress  of  an  interesting  little 
moral  poem,  TTie  Three  Waming8y  which  is  so 
superior  to  her  other  compositions,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  partly  written,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Johnson.  This  lady  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  being  bom  at  Bodville,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
in  1740.  In  1764  she  was  married  to  Mr  Henry 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  who  had  taste  enough 
to  appreciate  the  rich  and  yaried  conversation  of 
Johnson,  and  whose  hospitality  uid  wealth  afforded 
tlie  great  moralist  an  asylum  in  liis  house.  After 
the  death  of  this  exceUent  man,  his  widow  married 
Signior  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music -master,  a  step 
which  Johnson  never  could  forsive.  The  lively 
lady  proceeded  with  her  husband  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  for  some  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anux    She  afterwards  pahli^ied 


IL 


a  volume  of  miacellaneoas  ^eoes,  entitled  7%i 
rence  MiaceQanyt  And  afforded  a  enkgect  finr 
satire  of  Gifford,  whose  *Bayiad  and  Mseriad' 
written  to  lash  the  Delia  Cnucan  eongsters  * 
whom  Mrs  Piozzi  was  associated.  The  Aneod 
and  Letters  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  are 
only  valuable  works  which  proceeded  from  her 
She  was  a  minute  and  dever  obaerver  of  men 
manners,  but  deficient  in  judgment*  and  not  p 
cular  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  relationa 
Piozzi  died  at  CUfton  in  1822. 

TU  Three  Wammgt* 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient 

That  love  of  life  increased  with 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  uid  sickness 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  peroeivey 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  wnv  gay. 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave — '  You  must,'  says  hi^ 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  ma.* 

*  With  you !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  t 
With  you !'  the  hs^less  husband  cried ; 

*  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  Imow.' 

What  more  he  ursed  I  have  not  heard. 
His  reasons  comd  not  well  be  stfougg| 

So  death  the  poor  delinouent  spared, 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 

Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 

His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke— 

*  Neighbour,'  he  said,  *  farewell  I  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthftil  hour: 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  vou  shall  hki% 
Before  you're  summonea  to  the  grave; 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say  ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  wav. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.' 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befbU, 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  weU, 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  comne,^ 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  hii 

The  willing  muse  AmX\  tell : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  seld. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  fiiends  not  false,  his  wife  no  duwir. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  lew, 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  hb  wealth  i 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road. 
The  beaten  tradL  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawaiei^ 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  yeas. 
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w,  one  night,  in  muaing  mood, 
I  alone  he  h^, 
reloome  menenger  of  Fate 
more  before  him  ttood. 

killed  with  anser  and  gurprise, 
1  xetnmed !'  old  Dodson  cries, 
i  d'ye  call  it  V  Death  replies : 
,  my  friend,  you're  bat  in  jest  I 
I  was  here  before 
•and-thirty  years  at  least, 
jon  are  now  fourscore.' 

duch  the  worse,'  the  clown  rejoined ; 
je  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
T,  see  TOUT  search  be  legal ; 
ur  authority — is't  reeal  1 
u  are  come  on  a  fool  s  errand, 
ut  a  secretary's  warrant.* 
you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 
that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
MX>Ter  damages.' 

low,'  cries  Death, '  that  at  the  best, 

n  am  a  welcome  guest ; 

I't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 

thought  you'd  still  be  able 

op  about  your  farm  and  stable : 

ears  haye  run  to  a  great  length ; 

70U  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  I' 

d,'  says  the  farmer, '  not  so  fast  I 
been  lame  these  four  years  past.' 
I  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies : 
rer,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
re  to  see  one's  lores  and  friends, 
s  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 
haps,'  says  Dodson, '  so  it  might, 
itcrly  I've  lost  my  sisht.' 
8  is  a  shockine  tale,  tis  true ; 
U  there's  comfort  left  for  you : 
triTes  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
int  yoik  hear  all  the  news.' 
ire's  none,'  cries  he ;  *  and  if  there  weie, 
>wn  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 
f,  then,'  the  spectre  stem  rejoined, 
lese  are  unjustifiable  yearning ; 
>u  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
ou're  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings; 
e  along,  no  more  well  part  ;* 
i,  and  touched  him  witn  his  dart, 
jw  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale, 
to  his  fate— to  ends  my  tale. 

THOMAS  MOflt. 

ET.  Thokab  M088,  who  died  in  180S,  minis- 
ieriy  ffiU,  and  of  Trentham,  in  StalRMrdshire, 
lanooymoudy,  in  1769,  a  ooUectioo  of  mis- 
is  poems,  fiaming  a  thin  quarto^  whkh  he 
itea  at  WolTeriuunpton.  Ono  plsoe  wss 
f  Bodsby  into  his  *  Annual  Bei^ster/  sod 
DOS  has  beea  trsmsferred  (diflteenl  ptrsons 
rflpMd  as  tiie  anthor)  into  ahnosi  every 
i  and  coUeetlon  of  ragitiye  Tenes.  This 
eotitM  TUf  Ag^or  (sometiiiMS  caOed  Tli 
JPetitiMX  and  cootsins  mnoh  prtlwtio  and 
lentimeiii  flnsl^  miwrflMscid- 

neBfffgar, 

sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 
i  trembling  limbs  hare  borne  him  to  yonr  door, 
ays  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  spsn, 
ire  relief^  and  HeaTen  will  bless  your  store. 


These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 
These  hoaiy  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  yeavs ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek, 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  mo  from  my  road. 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome. 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cdld  ! 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb. 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast. 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  we  repine  t 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see : 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then,  like  the  lark,  1  sprightly  hailed  the  mom ; 
But  ah  !  oppression  forced  me  from  my  c<5t ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age  I 
Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 

Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stags^ 
And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care  I 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 

Fell — lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair, 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  <lwindlcd  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  I  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


SCOTTISH  POET& 

Though  most  Scottish  authors  at  this  time — as 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Hamilton,  and  Seattle — composed 
in  the  English  language,  a  few,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultivated  their  native 
tongue  with  considerable  success.  The  popularity 
of  Rsjnsay's  *Tea-Table  Miscellany'  led  to  other 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
song.  In  1751  appeared  *Yair's  Charmer,'  and  in 
1769  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  ooUec* 
tion  of  *  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALEXA1B>ER  BOSS. 

Alhxandbb  Roes,  a  schoolmaster  in  Loohlee,  in 
Angus,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  1768 
published  at  Aberdeen,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Seattle, 
a  volume  entitled  Uelenore,  or  the  Forhmate  Shep" 
kerdem^  a  Paaioral  Tak  in  the  Scottish  Diakct,  to 
wkkk  are  added  a  few  Songs  by  the  Author.  Ross 
was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  sonn 
—as  Woo'd,  and  Married,  and  a\  The  Rock  and  m 
WeePichkTow — are  stiU  popular  in  Scotland.  Being 
chiefly  written  in  the  Kincaidineshire  dialect  (which 
diflbrs  in  manv' expressions,  and  in  pronunciation, 
from  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Sums),  Ross  is  less 
known  oat  of  his  native  district  than  he  ought  to 
be.    Beattie  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  *good- 
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CYCLOP JBDIA  OF 


..  _  0  promote  tha  Hile 

of  bis  Toiunic.  he  oddraued  n  letter  and  a  poetkol 
epiitli:  ill  pralia  of  It  fo  tlie  Aberdeen  Journal  'Hie 
epiitle  i«  remarkable  as  Beattie'a  only  attempt  in 
Aberdeenahire  Scoloh ;  one  verse  of  it  U  equal  to 

O  bonny  are  our  giwinward  howa. 
Where  through  the  birh*  the  bumie  rowi. 
And  thebecbunii.ni.il  tbc  ox  lom. 
And  Baft  w' 
id  ahepherd  li 
Blaw  the  blylhe  •thisi 

Bom  died  in  I7B4,  Bt  tbc  great  age  of  eightr-tix. 

Weo'J,  and  Married,  and  a'. 

The  bride  cam'  out  o*  the  bjre, 

And,  O,  AJ  the  dighted  her  cheeke  t 

Sin,  I'm  to  b«  married  the  night, 

Aiid  Jia»e  neither  blankets  iiSr  abeeta  \ 

Hate  neither  btnnketa  TldT  aheeta, 


Man-icd,  and  «o«'d,  and  a'  I 

And  WW  ihe  nae  lerj  ureel  off, 

That  was  woo'd,  and  marriei 

Out  ninke  the  bride't  latber, 

Aa  be  «un'  in  ins  the  pleagb  : 
Of  baud  jour  tongue  my  dochtcr. 

And  je'ao  gel  gear  eoeugh  ; 
The  itirk  alaoda  i'  the  tether. 

And  OUT  bimw  bawiint  yade, 
Will  carry  ye  bame  your  Cora — 

What  irad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade  t 
Out  apaVe  the  ^ride'a  mither, 

What  dell  needa  a'  tbii  pridel 
I  bad  nae  a  plaek  in  my  poueb 

That  ni^ht  1  wag  a  bride  ; 
My  gown  was  linij-woolay. 

And  ye  hue  ribbons  and  buikini, 
Mae  than  ane  or  twa. 


Oat  apake  the  bride's  brither, 

Aahccom'iniri'thekyo: 
Poor  Willio  wad  ne'er  bae  la'e 

HadhekentyeaioeelasI 
Foiye're  baith  proud  and  aauc 

And  »0  for  *  poor  man's  wifi 
Qin  I  caona  get  a  better, 

Vtn  ne'er  tak  ane  i'  my  life. 


latat  Lows  (1750-1799).  A  ttudent  of  diTinity. 
•on  of  the  gardener  at  Eenmore  in  Galloway,  was 
author  -of  the  fine  pathetic  lyric,  Mary'i  bream. 
which  he  -wrote  on  the  death  of  b.  geutlemati  named 
Miller,  a  aurgeoii  at  sea.  who  waa  attached  to  n 
Min  M'Ghie,  Airda.  The  poet  waa  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  lady'a  father,  and  wa«_  betrothed  to 
Iier  aiater.  lie  emigrated  to  Amerioa,  howerer, 
where   he  married   anulher  ftmale,  liccBiiio  diaai- 

Cited,  and  died  in  (treat  mliery  near  Fredericlta- 
nrgh.  Though  Lowe  wrote  numeroua  other  pieces, 
protnptod  by  poetical  feeling  and  the  romantic 
■ccnery-of  bia  natiregien,  bia  ballad  alone  ia  worthy 
i>f  jueaerratian. 


Mar^i  2>r«am. 


The  moon  biUI  climbed  the  highest  hlU 

Which  riies  o'er  the  aouiee  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  ea«teni  aummit  ahed 

Her  silTer  light  on  tower  and  tm; 
When  Uaiy  laid  her  down  to  aleep. 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  aea. 
When,  aoft  and  low,  a  Yiiiee  wa»  beaid, 

Haying, '  Mary,  WKp  no  more  for  ma  f 
fifae  from  her  pillow  gently  raiwd 

Her  bead,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Candy  ihivering  atand. 

With  viaagc  pale,  and  hollow  ee, 
'  O  Mary  dear,  raid  is  my  clay ; 

It  liea  beneath  a  stonu;  aea. 
Far,  far  from  thee  1  ileep  In  death  ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  InorO  for  tite  [ 
Three  sinrroy  nighta  and  atoimy  dayt 

We  toawd  upon  the  tajiing  uaiu  ; 
And  long  we  tttore  our  !*rk  to  aare. 

But  all  our  striiing  wM  in  v«n. 
Eren  then,  when  lioiTor  ■cblUed  my  blood. 

My  heart  iru  tilled  with  loTe  for  thee ; 
The  atoim  it  paat,  aud  t  at  reat ; 

iki,  Mary,  waep  no  more  for  me  1 
0  maiden  dear,  tbyaelf  prepare  ; 

We  «Mn  ahall  meet  upou  that  abore. 
Where  lore  is  free  from  doubt  aud  <aue, 

And  thou  and  I  ahall  pait  Bomortl' 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  ficd, 

N4  ware  of  Sandy  could  abe  see ; 
But  Jioft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

'  Sweet  Maiy,  weep  no  moro  for  me  1' 


Ladt   Anke   BiHHARD  wB>  authoTen  of  Ai 

SobtK  Grail   one  of  tht  moat  perfect,  tender   tm 
■fi^Ung   (k  all  our  batlada  or  talei  ik  humble  Idt 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


MISS  KLLIOT  AND  MRS  COCKBURH. 


but  the  lady  kept  the  secret  of  its  aathor- 
i>r  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  when,  in 
she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 

accompanying  the  disclosure  with  a  full  ac- 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
n.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
uations  to  the  ballad,  which,  like  all  other 
nations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
f  inferior  to  the  original.  Indeed,  the  tale  of 
r  is  so  complete  in  tdl  its  parts,  that  no  addi- 
xmld  be  made  without  marring  its  simplicity 

pathos.  Lady  Anne  was  daughter  of  James 
iy,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres ;  she  was  bom  8th 
iber  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
rd,  librarian  to  George  IIL,  and  died,  witliout 
on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

Ardd  Robin  Oray. 

the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 
&me, 

*  the  warld  to  Hleep  are  gane ; 
aes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  oe, 

my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

I  .Tamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his 

ride; 

kTing  a  croun,  he  had  naething  else  beside : 

.k  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 

he  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

dna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was 
»wn  awa; 

ther  brak  his  arm,  and  young  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
uld  Robin  Gray  cam'  a-courtin'  me. 

ther  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin ; 
d  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win  ; 
Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 
is  ee, 
Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  Oh,  marry  me  I 

iazt  it  said  nar,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 

he  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 

Tock: 

lip  it  was  a  wreck — ^why  didna  Jamie  dee ! 

y  do  I  lire  to  say,  Wae's  mej 

ther  aigued  saar :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
le  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 


ley  gicd  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

he  sea; 

Aid  Robin  Oray  was  gudeman  to  me. 


%  wyit  a  week  but  only  four, 
I,  iiltiBg  mm  mournfully  at  the  door, 

wxaith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
\*m  oome  badi  for  to  many  thee. 


iir  414  wt  met,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
idk  M  M  Ki«»  and  we  tore  ourselres  away : 
iIwMiaMd!  bat  I'm  no  like  to  dee; 
dhjd*  I  Uw  to  8»y»  Wae's  mef 

I  ISkm  %  Aaiaif  and  I  carenk  to  spin ; 

n»  HkhSi  cm  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  •  fin ; 

II  do  mv  beat  •  gnde  wift  to  be, 
old  Rolntf  Gz»y  is  kind  unto  me. 


JAXK  xtuxyr  amd  mbs  cocebxtbm, 

x>  Tersions  of  the  national  baOad,  The  Fhwert 
i  Fortwi,  continue  to  divide  the  fkrour  of  al 
I  of  soog,  and  both  are  the  oompoaition  of 
I.  In  minute  obaenration  of  domestic  life, 
of  cliancter  and  nyuuMrii  and  the  aofter  lan- 


guage of  the  heart,  ladies  have  often  excelled  the 
*  lords  of  the  creation,*  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifold.  The  first  copy  of  verses,  bewailing 
the  losses  sustained  at  Fludden,  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
miiot  of  Minto.  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  subject,  but  was  in  reality  occa- 
sioned by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Selkirkshire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Femilie, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Patrick  Cock- 
bum,  advocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  witli  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  but  both  are  beautiful,  and  in 
singing,  the  second  is  tlie  most  efi*ective. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forett, 
[By  Min  Jane  EUiot] 

IVe  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
LasAcs  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  buchtfi,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  scorning. 
The  las^tes  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daffin*,  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing. 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering. 
The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  gray ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nao  wooing,  nae  fieeching— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e*en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lapses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a*  wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  I 

The  EngliRh,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  fore- 
most, 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking^ 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a*  wede  away* 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest, 
[By  Mrs  Cookbuni.] 

IVe  seen  the  smiling 

Of  Fortune  beguiling  ; 
I've  felt  all  its  farount,  and  found  its  decajt 

Sweet  was  its  blessing. 

Kind  its  caressing  ; 
But  now  'tis  fled — fled  far  away. 

IVe  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  pleasant  and  gay  ; 

Sae  bonnie  was  their  blooming  I 

Their  scent  the  air  perfuming ! 
But  now  they  are  withered  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-daj* 

I've  seen  Tweed's  sUTer  streams. 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams, 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  rowed  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune, 

Why  this  cruel  sporting  f 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day ! 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me  ; 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
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CTCIAPJBDU  OV 


Somctiiingof  1  nuUonRlU  well  urn  patriotic  ch»- 
rocter  may  be  clumed  for  the  lire);  aoag  of  TWferA- 
ffdnoi,  the  composition  af  tUe  Rer.  Jona  giransa 
(1721-1807X  who  inipired  fome  of  the  •traim 
Bunii,  Bind  who  delighted,  id  life  lu  in  his  poetrj, 
diSW  feeling  of  kindlineu  and  good  will  uuong 
man.  Mr  Skinner  offlciftled  aa  EpUcopU  minirtet 
of  Longsiiie.  Aberdecinhire,  for  siitj-five  yean. 
After  the  troubled  iitiiud  of  tlie  RebcllioD  of  174S, 
when  the  Epi«»p«l  clem  of  Scotland  laboured 
under  tlie  charge  of  di«affection,  Skinner  wai  iro- 
priaoned  aii  niontlii  for  preaching  to  more  than  four 
perionit  He  died  in  hi«  aon'i  home  at  Aberdeen, 
baring  reaUscd  bis  with  of  'aeciilg  once  luore  hii 
childrun'i  grandchildreD,  and  pMU:  upon  IsraeL' 
Beiides  '  Tollochgonini,'  and  other  ionga,  Skiancr 
wrote  ui  Ecclttiatlkat  lliflorg  0/ Saiiiaiul,  Kti  tB~ 
theological  Ireatiies. 

Tullochsorfiai. 
Come  gie'i  a  »i>g,  MantgonieTy  cried, 
Ajid  laj  jour  dinputea  Jl  wido  ; 
What  aitmifiei't  foi  folks  to  chide 

For  what'a  been  dune  before  them  I 
Let  Whig  and  Torj  all  aEiw, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  T017, 
Let  Whig  and  Toiy  all  agre« 

To  drop  (heir  Whij^q^onuD. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  ail  agree 
To  apeod  this  night  with  utrth  and  glw, 
jlnd  cbeerfu'  riiig  alang  wi"  ms 

The  re«l  of  Tulloehgomm. 
0,  Tullochgonim'a  my  delight ; 
It  ram  us  a'  in  ane  unite ; 
Alii  ony  mmph  that  keeps  up  ipite, 

lu  conKience  t  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a,', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  «nd  meny, 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 

And  mak'  a  choerfu  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merry  we'a  be  a', 
Aa  lang  aa  we  hae  breath  to  ilrBW^ 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 

The  lerl  of  Tullochgoram. 
Thete  need  Dh  be  aae  great  a  phraae 
"^Vi'  drin(!ing  dull  Italian  laya  ; 
I  wadua  gio  our  ain  utrathipcji 

for  half  a  hundml  ncore  o'  'em. 
They're  AooS  and  dowie  at  the  beat, 
Douffand  -dowie,  doaff  and  dowic. 
They're  doulT  and  dowio  .t  the  beat, 

Wi'a'tbtiriariqnima. 
Thci're  douff  and  dowio  at  the  beat, 
Their  allejro^  and  a,'  the  rest. 
They  canna  pleaw  a  Highland  taite, . 

Compared  wi' Tullochgorum. 
Let  warldlr  minds  themaelree  opprsM 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  .lonble  cue, 
And  tullen  Mta  UieinKlTM  diitreit 

Wi*  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  ue  MUI  and  imlky  «)t. 
Sour  and  sulky,  mut  and  nilkj, 
Bhall  we  ue  sour  and  nulky  lit. 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  t 
Bhall  we  ue  sour  and  tulky  lit, 
Wi'  neither  wnM,  nor  mirthi  norwit, 
Ani  csnna  riiie  tu  shake  «  fit 

At  the  reel  of  TnUochgnnun  I 

May  choicest  bicning*  itill  attend 

"" "'"  "^ '  "" — '"^  open  friend  ( 


Each  honest-hca 
And  calm  ai 


And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  t 


May  peace  and  plenty  be  hit  lot, 
Pea«  and  plenty,  peace  and  plottj. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  hij  lot. 

And  dainties,  a  great  non;  0'  'cm  t 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  ricioua  blot  ; 
And  may  be  nerer  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tuliochgonim. 

Bnt  for  the  discontented  fool, 
\Vho  wants  to  be  oppreasion's  tool. 
May  eniy  kuaw  hit  roden  toal. 

And  diKonlent  demur  htm  1 
May  dooland  jomw  be  his  chann^ 
Doul  and  sorrow,  doul  and  samw. 
Mar  doo!  and  sorrow  be  his  ehauoei 

And  nane  MJ,  Wae's  me  fornml 
May  doo!  and  iairtiw  be  hb  chance. 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  Tt%oix, 
Wbae'ir  ho  ho  that  wlnna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tulloehgonun  ! 


RoKERT  CmwroRD,  author  of  T^t  BuA  al 
Traipiair,  and  the  stiLI  flner  lyric  of  TVeedtii'e, 
the  brotlier  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Athinamea. 
assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  *Te»-T>bk  Hii 
lany,'  and,  according  to  infonnation  obtained 
^ums,  vu  drowned  in  coming  from  Fraocc 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  poet 
fancy  and  expre«sian.  '  The  troe  miue  of  na' 
pottoral.'  says  Allan  Cnnningham,  '  Keks  nol 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  omamenta ;  her  1; 
is  in  homely  lore  and  Qreside  joy ;  tenderuiil  cim 
like  the  rehgion  of  the  land,  she  ntteri  nothing 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  pe<qi)e.  and 
aspect  of  the  soil;  and  of  thisjpirit,  and  of  thijii 
ing,  Crawford  ij  a  large  partaker.' 

7^  BvA  aiom  Tragvair. 
Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  ereij-  swain, 

I'l!  (ail  how  Peggy  grierei  me  ; 
Though  thus  1  laoKuiih  and  caniplain, 

Ala* !  she  ne'er  belieres  me. 
My  lowj  and  «ighs,  like  silent  vr. 

Unheeded,  nerer  more  her  ; 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  l^uur, 

TwBs  there  1  first  did  lore  her. 
That  day  she  smiled  and  made  ma  i^ad, 

No  maid  seemed  erer  iindra-  j 
I  thought  myntfthe  luckiest  lad, 

80  sweetly  there  ts  find  her  j 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amcrout  flame. 

In  words  that  1  thought  tender  ; 
If  THOre  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  blame — 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 
Yet  now  she  scornfu]  flees  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  freqnented ; 
If  e'er  wc  meet  the  shows  disdain. 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
The  baunie  bush  bloomed  fair  in  H^, 


Itfiides 


n  December. 


Te  rural  "powers,  who  hear  mr  Btraics, 
Why  thuiahould  Peggy gneie  mat 

0  make  her  partner  in  my  paini^ 
Then  let  her  smiles  leliere  me  t 

If  not,  my  lore  will  turn  denpur, 

111  leare  the  Rush  aboon  ttaqoaii— 
To  lonely  wilds  I'U  wuder. 
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Wliat  beantiet  does  Flora  disclose  I 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  I 
Tet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Kg  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed,  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

Tlie  warblers  ue  heard  in  the  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dore, 

With  music  enchant  erery  bush. 
Come  let  us  eo  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  now  the  primroses  sprine ; 
Well  lodge  in  some  Tillage  on  Tweed, 

And  lore  while  the  feathered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  lore  pass  the  long  day ! 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  1 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 

\\'liile  happily  she  lies  asleep  1 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  rest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  ease  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  ki^s. 

Tis  the  does  the  rirgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Lore's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  where  thousands  arc  fair. 
Saj,  channer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  f 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  they  fecdl 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  swect-winding  Tay ! 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweod  t 

SIR  GILBERT  ELLIOT. 

Sib  Gilbert  Elliot,  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Joott  calls  *  tlie  beautiful  pastoral  song,*  beginning 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

ris  fkther  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
inguished  as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
763  treasurer  of  ttie  nary,  and  afterwards  keeper 
i  the  signet  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Pytler  of  Woodhouselec  says,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
rho  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
TttM  the  first  who  introduced  that  instrument  into 
Scotland,  about  tiie  year  1725. 

Ify  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 
V&d  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  torsook ; 
^0  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wore ; 
'<v  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 

Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do ! 

Why  Icfi  I  Amynta!    Why  broke  I  my  vow! 

Oh,  gire  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 

And  111  wander  from  lore  and  Amynta  no  more. 

through  regions  remote  in  rain  do  I  rore, 
knd  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  lore! 
)h,  fool  I  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
L  lore  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 

UasI  His  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
*oor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine : 
ihy  tears  are  all  fiuitless,  thy  wishes  are  vaiiiy 
Iw  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 

BOBKBT  rBBOVMOW. 

BoBBKT  FEBouswm  wRs  thepoei  of  Scottish  dij- 
ife,  or  rmtber  the  laureate  of  Edinburgh.  A  bapp j 
■lent  of  portnjiDg  the  pecoUaritiei  of  local  man- 


ners, a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  rein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  copious 
and  expressive,  form  his  chief  merits  as  a  poet  He 
had  not  the  invention  or  picturesque  fancy  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Burns.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  that  threw  up  early  its 
native  products,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion ; 
but  it  had  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  valuable  producticm.  A  few  short  years, 
however,  comprised  his  span  of  liteniture  and  of  life ; 
and  criticism  would  be  ill  employed  in  scrutinising 
with  severity  the  occasional  poems  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  written  from  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  professional  drudgery  or  midnight 
dissipation.  That  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Fergusson  must 
have  had  the  eye  and  fancy  of  a  true  poet  His 
observation,  too,  for  one  so  young,  is  as  remarkable 
OS  his  genius :  he  was  an  accurate  painter  fait  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traits  of  Scottish  character,  and  his 
pictures  are  valuable  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  for 
their  liveliness  and  humour.  If  his  habits  had  boen 
difTerent,  we  might  have  possessed  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  graphic  or  faithful. 
Fergusson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17  th  of 
October  1751.  His  father,  who  was  an  accountant  in 
the  British  Linen  Company's  bank,  died  early,  but 
the  poet  received  a  university  education,  having  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  contiimed 
from  his  thirteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year.  On 
quitting  college,  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  *  un- 
fitted with  an  aim,*  and  he  was  ghd  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent  His  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern, 
where,  over  '  caller  oysters,'  with  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  PMinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gusson had  dangerous  qualifications  for  such  a  life. 
His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  very  superior 
description,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  fund  of 
youthful  gaiety,  and  sung  Scottish  songs  with  taste 
and  effect.  To  these  qualificaticms  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet.  Kuddiman's  'Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenced  in  1768,  and  wis 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  fioating  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  hist  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  his  pieces  in  one 
volume.  Of  the  success  of  the  publication  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  have  no  information  j 
but  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  popularity  and  fame  of 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  were  always 
on  the  increase.  His  tavern  life  and  boon  com- 
panions were  hastening  him  on  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way,  and  his 
widowed  mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned  at  times 
to  overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatives  and  friends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confine- 
ment, he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  16th  of  October 
1774.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  where  they  lay  unnoticed  for  twelve 
years,  tiU  Bums  erected  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poet's  graye.  The  heartlessness  of  conyivial  friend- 
ships is  well  known :  they  literally  '  wither  and  die 
in  a  day.'  It  is  rekted,  however,  that  a  youthftal 
oompanion  of  Fergusson,  named  Burnet,  haying 


I 


\ 
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gone  to  the  Euit  ladim.  and  ninde  loiii 
Tileil  orer  the  poet,  wding  at  tlie  ■ 
draunht  tor  £100  to  defray  bii  eipeniei.    Thia  lii- 


FergnMon  may  be  ccniBidered  the  poetical  pn>- 
genitor  of  Bumi.  MeeUntl  with  his  poemi  in  hia 
youth,  the  latter  '  itrung  hia  lyre  anew.'  and  copied 
the  style  and  subjer'ta  of  Ilia  youthful  prototype. 
The  reaemblnnce,  hoireTcr,  vaa  only  temporary  and 
incidenlaL  Buma  bail  a  manner  of  hU  own,  and 
though  he  aotnetimea  condeacended,  like  Shalupeare, 
to  work  after  inferior  modela.  all  that  was  rich  and 
Talaal)lc  in  the  composition  waa  original  and  un- 
borrowed. He  had  an  exceaaive  admiration  for  the 
writingB  of  FergDiaon.  and  even  preferred  them  to 
those  of  Ramsay,  an  opinion  in  which  few  will  con- 
cur. Tbe/orte  of  Fergusson  lar,  as  we  haTe  stated. 
In  his  representation  a  of  town-life.  The  Kiig'i  Birlh- 
di4,  Thr  Silthuf  of  tht  Seuiiia,  Leilh  Raett,  jic.,  are 
all  excellent  Still  belter  ia  his  feeling  deacriptioii 
of  the  importance  of  Gvid  Braid  Claiih,  and  hia 
AddrOM  to  Oa  Trm-Kirh  BtU.     In  these  we  have  a 

and  genuine  idiomatic  Scottish  eipreaiioD.  TTtr 
Farmir'i  Ingit  suggested  'The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night'  of  Bums,  and  it  ia  aa  foitlifUl  in  its  descrip- 
tions, though  of  a  humbler  class.  Buma  added 
naaion,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  to  Che  subject: 
FerguBBOo's  is  a  mere  sketch,  an  inventory  of  a 
farm-house,  unless  we  except  Uie  concluding  stanza, 
which  speaks  to  the  heart: — 

Peace  to  ths  huabandmaD,  and  a*  hii  tribe, 

Whasc  care  fells  a'  our  wants  frae  year  to  year! 
l4Uig  may  his  sock  and  cou'ter  tum  the  glebe, 

ADd  banks  of  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear  I 
May  Scotia's  aimmen  aye  look  gay  and  green  ; 

H«r  yellow  haints  frae  scowry  blasts  deemed  [ 
H»  a'^her  tenants  ait  fu'  anug  and  bi«i, 

Fne  the  hard  grip  a'  ails  and  poortith  freed — 
And  a  lang  lasting  train  o'  peacefu  houra  succeed  I 


one  department — lyrical  poetry — whence  Bums 
draws  ao  much  of  his  glory — Fergusson  does  not 
•eem,  though  a  linger,  to  have  made  any  effurta  to 
eiccL  In  English  poetry  he  utterly  f^led,  and  If 
~e  e<»idder  him  in  ref^ence  to  hii ' 


Fnlciiner  or  Ijogaa  (lie  received  the  ti 
OS  the  latter),  his  inferior  rank  as  i 

will  be  apparent. 


Yewhaai 
Wrote  i'  t 
Let  loerit 


Braid  ClmA. 

i  lain  to  hae  y( 


ae  pttten«ian  claim 
To  UuKlled  wreath. 

But  hap  ye  ncirl,  baith  back  and  w« 
In  guid  braid  claith. 

He  that  some  ells  o'  this  may  fa', 


Bids  bauld  tc 


legreeawa, 

13  KTaith, 

'  ahell  fu'  biaw 


e»p«kil 


While  he  dra' 
Till  his  four  quarters  are  bcdeckit 

Wl'  guid  liraid  claiCli. 
On  Sabbath-dayn  the  barber  spark, 
■"'*  in  he  ha«  done  m'\'  iicrapin' "~"   ' 


IVi'  aillcr 


!  in  hia 


LTk, 


Or  to  the  Meadows,  or  flie  Park, 

In  guid  braid  clalth. 
Weel  might  vc  trow,  to  see  them  there, 
Tv_.  ,L -.. baffitsbare, 

rij-hl  laith. 
When  pacin'  wi'  a  gawsy  air 

In  guid  br^d  clailb. 
]f  ony  mettUJ  Alirrah  green  ' 

l[Tn*onn«™re'ri.r  be'in^n 

Before  he  .heath 
His  body  in  a  n;abbard  clean 

(I'  guid  braid  I'laith. 
For,  gin  he  come  wi'  coal  threadbara. 
But  crook  her  bonny  mou  fou  aair. 


Mflka  nioiij  kail-wonuji  buttcrUees  ; 

For  little  skaith : 
In  short,  you  may  \k  what  you  pleaae, 

W  i'  guid  braid  claith. 
For  though  ye  had  as  wise  a  snout  on. 
As  Shakipeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt  ol 

ril  tak  my  aith. 


To  tU  TrB<,.Ki>i  BM. 
Wan  wordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing, 
Aa  e'er  was  framed  to  jow  or  riug  I 
What  gar'd  ihcni  sic  iii  steeple  hinf, 

They  ken  themael ; 
But  weel  wat  I,  they  couldna  brine 

Waur  Bounds  fnwbolL 
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Fleece-merchants  may  look  bauld,  I  trow. 
Sin'  a'  Auld  Reekie's  childer  now 
Maun  stap  their  lugs  wi*  teats  o'  wooy 

Thy  sound  to  bang, 
And  keep  it  free  gaun  through  and  through 

Wi*  jarrin'  twang. 

Your  noi^  tongue,  there's  nae  abidin't ; 
Like  scauldin'  wife's,  there  is  nae  guidin't ; 
When  I'm  'bout  ony  business  eident, 

It's  sair  to  thole ; 
To  deaTe  me,  then,  ye  tak  a  pride  in% 

Wi'  senseless  knoll. 

Oh !  were  I  proTost  o'  the  town, 
I  swear  by  a'  the  powers  aboon, 
I'd  bring  ye  wi'  a  reesle  down ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sae  sair  I'd  crack  and  clour  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink. 

For,  when  I've  toom'd  the  meikle  cap, 
And  fain  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap. 
Troth,  I  could  doze  as  sound's  a  tap, 

Were't  no  for  thee. 
Thai  gies  the  tither  weary  chap 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  night  I  saw  Auld  Nick : 
Quo'  he — ^  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare, 
To  trap  fouk  in  a  cloTen  stick. 

Ere  they're  aware. 

As  tang's  my  dautit  bell  hings  there, 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair ; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound, 
We  downa  care  a  single  hair 

For  joyfu  sound.' 

If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  'gree, 
For  are  tongue-tackit  should  yon  be ; 
Nor  ncg  wi*  anti-melody 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
Whase  lugs  were  never  made  to  dree 

Thy  dolefu'  shock. 

But  far  frae  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Gie  the  foul  thief  his  riyen  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow. 
The  byword  bauds,  *  The  diel  himsel 

Has  got  his  due.' 

SeoUtih  Scenery  and  Music. 
[|Vom  *  Hame  Contflot,  a  Satize.*] 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang ; 
But,  save  the  rererence  o'  schools. 
They're  baith  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 
Dought  they  compare  wi'  bonnie  Tweed, 
As  dear  as  ony  lammer  bead  t 
Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  and  gay 
Than  Fortha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  f%j  t 
Though  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showers 
'Mang  thriring  Tines  and  myrtle  bowers, 
And  Dlaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains. 
While  echo's  tongae  commends  their  pains ; 
Like  ours,  thej  canna  warm  the  heart 
Wt'  simple  wm  bewitching  art. 
On  Leader  haughs  and  Yarrow  brae% 
Arcadian  herds  wad  tyne  their  lays, 
To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 
Tliat  live  on  our  poetic  grounds. 

Come,  ^ancy  I  oome,  and  let  uf  twd 
The  ■inuner's  floweiy  Telyet  bed. 
And  a'  your  springp  delig^tftil  Iowm 
Oa  TweedA't  twDk  or  Cowdenknoires. 


That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  sang. 
Our  Scottish  lads  may  round  ye  thrang, 
Sae  pleased  they'll  never  fash  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain  ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  o'  nature  here ; 
Mair  comely  far,  and  fair  to  sight, 
When  in  her  ea^y  cleedin'  dight, 
Than  in  disguise  ye  was  before 
On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

0  Bangour  I^  now  the  hills  and  dalai 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  I 
The  birka  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumfu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  spring. 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing ! 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  watery  ee, 
Gie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,  dowie  dame ! 
Shall  there  forget  her  blu id-stained  streuii 
On  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose. 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  condoled  her  woek 

Caviar  Water, 

When  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  o'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amry  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  his  wife's  upbraiding 

For  bein'  fou. 

A  cauler  bum  o'  siller  sheen. 

Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green ; 

And  when  our  gutcher's  drouth  had  been 

To  bide  right  sair. 
He  loutit  down,  and  drenk  bedeen 

A  dainty  skair. 

His  baims  had  a',  before  the  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood. 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wha  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi'  drinkin'  wine. 

The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-a-days, 
Rin  maukin-mad  in  Bacchus'  praise ; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  layk 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic. 

My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frae  hame, 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame ; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

For  thinkin'  on't. 
When  eithly  she  can  find  the  theme 

0'  aqaafofU, 

This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use. 
Their  patients'  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse^ 

They  labour  still 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  roose 

Their  want  o'  skill. 

But  we'll  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter ; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter. 
It  shall  be  ca'd  guid  cauler  water; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow. 
Few  drugs  in  doctors'  shops  are  bettor 

For  me  or  you. 

Though  joints  be  stiff  as  ony  rung. 
Your  pith  wi*  pain  be  sairly  dung. 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

Out-owre  the  lugs, 
'Twill  mak  you  souple,  swack,  and  young, 

Withouten  drugs. 

>  Mr  Hamaton  of  Bangour,  anthor  of  tbe  beaotlftd 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow.* 
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Though  cholic  or  the  heart-icad  teaze  vf ; 
Or  onjr  inward  dwa&m  should  seize  us ; 
It  masters  a'  sic  fell  diseases 

That  would  ye  spulzie, 
And  brings  them  to  a  canny  crisis 

Wi'  little  tulzie. 

Were*t  no  for  it,  the  bonnie  lasses 
Wad  glower  nae  mair  in  keekin'-glassas; 
And  soon  tyne  dint  o'  a'  the  graces 

That  aft  conveen 
In  gleefit'  looks,  and  bonnie  faces, 

To  catch  our  een. 

The  fairest,  then,  might  die  a  maid, 
And  Cupid  quit  his  shootiu'  trade ; 
For  wha,  throuch  clarty  masquerade^ 

Comd  then  discorer 
Whether  the  features  under  shade 

Were  worth  a  lover! 

As  simmer  rains  bring  simmer  flowers. 
And  leaves  to  deed  the  birken  bowers, 
Sae  beauty  gets  by  cauler  showers 

Sae  rich  a  bloom, 
As  for  estate,  or  heavy  dowers. 

Aft  stands  in  room« 

What  maks  Auld  Reekie's  dames  sae  fkir! 
It  canna  be  the  halesome  air ; 
But  cauler  bum,  beyond  compare. 

The  best  o'  onie. 
That  gars  them  a'  sic  graces  skair. 

And  blink  sae  bonnie. 

On  May-day,  in  a  fairy  ring. 

We've  seen  them  round  St  Anthon's  spring,^ 

Frae  grass  the  cauler  dew-draps  wring 

To  weet  their  een, 
And  water,  clear  as  crystal  spring. 

To  synd  them  clean. 

Oh  may  they  still  pursue  the  way 
To  look  sae  feat,  sae  clean,  sae  gay ! 
Then  shall  their  beauties  glance  like  May ; 

And,  like  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  vocal  spray, 

The  Muse  and  me. 

[A  Sunday  in  Edinburgh,^ 
[From  *  Auld  Reekia*] 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  uid  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ane  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chose 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  clo'es. 
And  fun  wad  gar  ilk  ncibour  think 
They  thirst  for  guidness  as  for  drink ; 
But  there's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace. 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  face. 
And  never  can  obtain  a  part 
In  benmoAt  comer  o'  the  heart. 
Why  should  religion  mak  us  sad. 
If  good  fiae  virtue's  to  be  hadf 
Na :  rather  gleefu'  tum  your  fitoe. 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace ; 
And  never  nae  it  understood 
You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  sood. 

In  af£emoon,  a'  brawly  buskit. 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak  a  great  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-grace  owre  the  face ; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined. 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comeiy-Gardcn  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark : 

1  St  Anthony's  Wdl,  a  beautiful  Rnall  spring,  on  Arthur^ 
Beat,  near  Edinburgh.  Thither  it  is  still  the  piacUce  of  jocmg 
Edinburgh  maidens  to  rrtort  oo  Msy-daj. 


Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Supply  them  in  Uieir  Sunday's  ffXis ; 
Where  writers  aften  spend  their  penoe, 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  sense. 

While  danderin  cits  delight  to  slmj 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way, 
Wliere  they  nae  other  purpose  mean. 
Than  that  fool  cause  o'  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue. 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view^ 
And  mony  a  wild-lorn  scene  accraes^ 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  Fancy  there  would  join  the  thran^ 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang, 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play. 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-lang  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  show* 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  defloww. 
To  Holyrood -house  let  me  stray. 
And  gie  to  musing  a'  the  day ; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knoVy 
Bein  days  for  ever  frae  her  view. 
0  Hamilton,  for  shame !  the  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  couthy  vows^ 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain. 
And  gie's  our  dignity  again! 
For,  oh,  wac's  met  the  thistle  springs 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  r^ret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state. 
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Ad  Amieoi. 

[By  Richard  West— written  at  the  age  of  tral|; 
amiable  poet  died  in  his  twonty-iizth  year,  1742.] 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side. 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide; 
Each  realm  of  science  uid  of  art  explore. 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lose. 
Studious  alone  to  leam  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  roif% 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Where  social  oil,  and  oft  alone,  ye  <£oose. 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart). 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stan<^ 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise. 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  gnef  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 
Just  Heaven!  what  sin  ere  life  b^ins  to 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb ! 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  kniie! 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim. 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  namet 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know! 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prims; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autunm's  mellowing  suns 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  firom  the  nuHunuw 
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wer  of  fate,  whose  ebon  eceptra  rules 
;ian  deierta  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
nor  rashlj  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
I  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
till  age  shall  blast  m^  withering  face, 
my  head,  and  falter  m  my  pace ; 
a  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
he  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 
reak  is  man  to  reason'^  judging  eye! 
this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
rtal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire, 
id  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
»ur  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
t  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
8  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed, 
>oming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head ; 
yy  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
1  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
es  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
lermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
id  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
cs,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide, 
hy  repine !     Does  life  deserve  my  sigh ; 
lament  ray  loss  whene'er  I  die. 

0  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
r  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 

whene'er  all*conquering  death  shall  spread 

;s  around  my  unrepining  head, 

)t ;  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more, 

Id  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 

s  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 

Is  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 

ms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare, 

s  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 

n  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath, 

ire  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 

e  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 

wh(Me  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 

1  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 

9AS»  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend : 
may  these  fond  lines  my  name  enciear, 
1  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

Elegy, 

MS  Hammond,  bom  1710,  died  1748.  This  teems  to 
the  only  tolerable  specimen  of  the  onoe  admired  and 
ned  love  elegies  of  Hammond.  This  poet,  nephew  to 
t  Walpole,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  bestowed  his  affec- 
.  MiM  Dashwood,  whoee  agreeable  qualities  and  in- 
r^^jectioa  of  his  suit  Inspired  the  poetry  by  which  his 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Ills  verses  are  imitations 
ts— smooth,  tame,  and  frigid.  Miss  Dashwood  died 
i— bedchamber-woman  to  Queen  Charlotte— in  1779. 
Uowlng  elegy  Hammond  imagines  himself  married 
treae  (Delia),  and  that,  content  with  eacdi  other,  they 
1  to  the  country.] 

n  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold, 
w  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crowned, 
leighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold, 
mpets  bftaaf  their  slumbers,  never  sound : 

klmlv  poor,  I  trifle  life  away, 

reet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire, 

on  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 

aplj  blessed.  111  scorn  each  vain  dedre. 


nriy  eaie  111  warn  mw  little  field, 
aft  my  orehaid  with  its  masters  hand, 
ih  fto  naad  ftbe  bay,  the  hook  to  wield, 
)  agr  in— fw  along  th*  smmy  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb, 
Under  my  arm  1*11  bring  the  wanderer  home^ 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

Wluit  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain. 
And  claro  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast! 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  zest  I 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 

By  shady  rivers  indolently  stray, 

Ajid  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side. 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  they  glide  awajt 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat, 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  1 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dtwm, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  imknown  ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  vrind, 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed. 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mind  1 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise. 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  raiie, 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  loved  alone.      *      * 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest, 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  love  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  broir. 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weepi 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensive  head, 
Ajid,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  sleep  t 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night » 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  uid  reason  joined. 

On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more, 
Nor  can  tnat  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstaatf. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare, 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hal». 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  eoul  shall  love  thee  still: 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed, 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part ; 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bieiv 
Comyey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state, 
Tlurough  all  the  yillage  spread  the  tender  tear, 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  zelaftsb 
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Cat'dess  Content.* 

[The  foQowiiig  and  tmbfasquent  poems  are  by  John  B^Tom, 
a  natire  of  Manchester.  He  was  well  educated,  but  declined 
to  take  advantage  of  an  offered  fellowhhip  in  the  unircrsity  of 
Cambridge,  from  a  dislike  to  the  clerical  profcMion,  andendea- 
roured  to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching  tJiort-hand  writing 
in  London.  Ultimately,  he  succeeded  to  Komc  property,  and 
came  to  the  close  of  his  days  in  affluence  (176^)i  aged  72.  The 
Fhobe  of  his  poetry  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fuss  and  fret  was  all  my  fare, 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 
So  when  away  my  caring  went, 
I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  Ic^s  of  thought, 
I  strire  to  make  my  matters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part. 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hevts, 

I  dioose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 
Whate'er  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 

But  if  I  get  among  the  /i^lum, 
I  hold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  truth. 
And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain, 

For  fortune's  farour  or  her  frown. 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 

I  never  doilge,  nor  up  nor  down : 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swLn, 
Or  tack  about  with  equal  trim. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  every  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed, 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide : 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo, 
I  force  no  friend,  I  fear  no  foe. 

Of  uj>s  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs. 

Of  they're  i'  the  wrong,  and  we're  i'  the  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs ; 

And  wishing  well  to  every  wight, 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 

Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint ; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  ditiagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behave ; 

But  fame  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool. 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank^ 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link  ; 
Though  if  a  business  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think  ; 
My  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand, 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise, 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath, 
Tlie  point  impartially  I  poise. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath ; 

^  One  poem,  entitled  Careless  Content,  is  so  perfectly  in  the 
Buumer  of  Elizabeth's  age,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
an  imitation,  but  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Byrom  had 
tmuwribed  it  from  some  old  author^— Soutuby.  | 


For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  braini, 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains  t 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave  ; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  power,  or  pelf^ 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  siri. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breaft ; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs. 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  reit» 

Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  caie. 

A  Pcutorcd, 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent. 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  hi  wait; 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest t 
Rut  now  ithe  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  I 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  ponibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas  I  it 


With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep,    ' 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  dovm  and  sleep : 
I  was  so  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned. 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  poasidL 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  t 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  ctaor 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  iheii  time, 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  theif 

prime ; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'  Come  hither,  poor  fellow ;'  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  *  Sirrah  ;'  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook: 
And  ril  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Trij 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  awayl 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  1 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  stul  tber^ 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  tbroai^ 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  oy  us  did  bleat^ 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  floae : 
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Her  Toice  in  the  concert,  m  now  I  haTe  found, 
Gare  eveiy  thing  else  itn  agreeable  sound. 

Roee,  what  in  become  of  thy  delicate  hue ! 
And  where  in  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  1 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile ! 
That  meadow,  those  dainies,  whjr  do  they  not  smile ! 
Ah !  riraln,  I  see  what  it  wii»  that  you  drest, 
And  made  yourselyes  fine  for — a  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  plucked  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  return ! 
Miliile  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Methinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wiogs,  and  'twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swijfter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor- will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  ray  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  f 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove ; 
Bat  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love! 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah4  what  shall  I  do?  I  shall  die  with  despair  ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  yo  port  with  your  fair. 

[^Ode  to  a  Tobacco  Pipe.] 

[One  of  rix  imitations  of  English  poets,  written  on  the  sub- 
Jcei  of  tobsccx),  by  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  a  gentleman  of 
fbrtttoe,  bom  1705,  died  170OL  The  i>resent  poem  is  the  imita- 
tion «f  Ambrow  PhiUpa.] 

Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest, 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Wlio  when  again  the  night  returuB, 
When  again  the  taper  bums, 
When  again  the  cricket's  gay 
(Little  cricket  Aill  of  play), 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed: 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  divine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happ^  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

IBimg — Away/  let  nought  to  Love  DUpitaMmg.*'] 

Amj  I  let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 

My  Winifreda,  move  your  care ; 
Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors, 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood ; 

Well  shine  in  more  sulwtantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  well  be  good. 

Our  name  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  fweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke ; 

And  all  the  gnat  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  luch  little  folk. 

#  This  Leautlftd  pfeot  has  been  orrooeoiisly  aMvfbed  to  John 
QUbst  Coap&r,  antbar  of  a  volume  of  pooma,  and  some  prose 
«ariB,wte«dllBl78BL 


What  though,  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty, 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess ; 

We'll  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty. 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give ; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excellin^^ 
We'll  hand  in  hand  together  tread ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

IIow  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung! 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue! 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported. 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys ; 

You'll  in  Your  girls  again  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


I 


TRAGIC  DRAMATISTS. 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  imp] 
of  the  French  school,  in  which  cold  correctness  or 
turgid  declamation  was  more  regarded  than  the 
natural  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improvement  was  the  complete  separation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Otway  and  Southeme  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  pathetic  and 
impressive  dramas,  by  the  intermixture  of  farcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  characti;rs,  but  they  were 
the  last  who  committed  this  incjngruity.  Public 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the  *  S{K?ctat<)r,'  and  other 
essayists,  as  well  as  by  the  general  diffusion  of  lite- 
rature and  knowledge.  Great  names  were  now  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  stage.  Fashion  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  foieh  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  the  public  orator,  has  the  gratification  of  'wit- 
nessing his  own  triumphs ;  of  seeing  in  the  plaudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  delighted  spe«.tators,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  powers.'  The  publication  of 
his  play  may  also  insure  him  ti^e  fame  and  profit  of 
authorship.  If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu- 
neration was  then  considerable.  Authors  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights'  perform- 
ances ;  and  Goldsmith,  we  find,  tnus  derived  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  by  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.  The  genius  of  Garrick  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  lending  fresh  attraction  and  popularity 
to  the  stage.  Authors  were  ambitious  of  fame  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  oi  an  actor  so  well 
fitted  to  portray  the  various  passio  is  and  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  English  taste  to  tlie  genius  of  Shak- 
speare. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  conspu  uous  of  the 
tragic  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughta,*  who,  before  he  entered  the  church,  pro- 
duced three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity, 
that  they  ended  in  suicide.  The  Revenge.,  still  a 
popular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  some  rant  and 
hyperbole,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent 
declamation.  Like  Othello,  *  The  Revenge'  is  founded 
on  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga,  is 
a  Moor.  The  latter,  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Ab- 
didlali,  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  his  father  fell,  and  is  con 
demned  to  servitude  by  Don  Alonzo.  In  revenge, 
he  sows  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  his 


li 
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■pair  Bid  luiddc,  uid  the  dramatic  art  evinced  in  the 
chnrsttera aud  iiicidenti,  drew  loud  applauie.  'The 
Guueiter'  ia  still  a  popular  play. 


[Tlu  Gamala'i  Lait  Slatt.} 
,  .  Whj,  there's  on  end  then, 
delibeistrly,  aiid  the  rcauU  19  death. 
siurdficr'i  account  ma;  Btajid,  I  know  not ;  but  Ulit 
i  know,  the  load  of  hateful  life  oppieuei  me  too  much. 
The  hanon  of  mj  soul  aie  more  Uum  I  can  bcu. 
[O^  to  biar\.  Father  of  Mere; !  I  canaot  pnj; 
despair  has  laid  hia  iron  hand  upoa  me,  and  eealed 
me  for  perdition.  Conieience  I  eonwaence !  Htj  da- 
inoun  an  too  loud :  here'a  that  fihall  lileccB  thee, 
[Tai-a  a  jAiid  nf  foiiaa  oul  0/  *u  jwohL]  Thou  ut 
mont  friendly  ta  the  miiemble.  Come,  then,  thos 
ccrdiai  for  «ck  niindi,  eome  lo  mj  heait.  [Amb 
■'[.]  Oh,  that  the  gnie  would  burf  memoTj  M  well  U 
'body  1  ibr,  if  (bo  soul  Ke«  niid  feeli  the  aafietingt  of 
those  dear  ones  it  learea  beliind,  the  ETerUatiue  hw 
no  veugcanco  lo  torment  it  deeper.  I'll  think  do 
mere  ou  it ;  reflection  comei  (oo  late ;  onra  there  wm 
B  time  for  it,  hut  Qoir 'til  past.     Who'athecel 


Jar.  One  that  hoped  to  see  jon  with  bettv  bob. 
Wb;  do  you  turn  h  from  me  1  I  hate  brought  com- 
fort with  me ;  and  lee  who  comes  to  giTe  it  ireleaiM.      I 

Bm.  Aly  wife  and  siller  I    V,1ty,  \\i  but  one  paai    1 
more  then,  and  farewell,  world. 


iihel  IRuai  and  eahnua  kin.]  0, 
re  him  !  And  now  thej  shall  vrm 
me  iiewi,  love,  to  mnlu  joo  baffj 


icIdlTsa 


mnquvrur,  Alonxo,  and  gloriet  in  the  ruin  of  hli 

Thou  «pe«l  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  sUin, 
M'bme  naliro  eouutrj  Ihon  hast  laid  in  blood, 
M'houc  sacred  pemon.  Oh  1  thou  haet  profaned. 
Whose  reiv"  eitinsuishcd — what  wae  left  to  me, 
S-i  hifrhlv  l")m  I    No  kingdom  but  terenge; 
No  IrcB-iure  but  th;  torture  and  Ihj  groans. 
If  men  should  auk  who  brought  thee  to  th)  end, 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  d»ipi«!  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  suporior  beings. 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun. 


ilige  IS  rj 


Dr  Jobneoo'a  tragedy  of  Irtat  waa  perfonned  ia 
1749,  but  met  with  little  succesa,  and  has  never  since 
been  reriVBd.  It  is  cold  aud  stately,  contiuning 
■ome  admirable  lentimeiitB  and  m»ximi  of  morality. 
but  destitute  of  elegnnce,  simplicity,  and  patltoi. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  heroine  was  to 
be  strangled  upon  tbc  itajn.',  after  speaking  two  lines 
with  t!ie  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  audieni« 
cried  out  'Murder I  murder!'  and  eooipelled  the 
actress  to  go  off  the  iloge  alive,  in  defiiince  of  the 
author.  An  English  andience  cnuld  not.  as  one 
ot  Jolinson'a  friends  remarked,  bear  to  iritneas  a 
■trangiing  scene  on  the  stage,  tliough  a  drainatic 
poet  may  stab  or  slny  by  hnndredi.  The  following 
paaiagc  in  •  Irene'  wiu  loudly  applauded  :— 

That  fatal  mistreu  of  the  young,  the  lacy. 
The  cownni  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow— 
To  gaze  with  longing  ejes  upon  to-morrow. 
Till  iuterpoiiiig  death  destroys  the  pnapectl 
Strange  !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  thtougb  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph; 
Still  to  thf  torer's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  lbs  visionary  bride. 
But  tbou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn  Ihst  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Five  tragedies  were  produced  by  Thomson  be- 
tTixt  the  yean  1729  and  the  period  of  liii  death  : 
lliesc  were  Si^ilioiiitba,  .JjooieiBnoii,  Edieard  and 
EltoKtra,  Taitrrai  and  Sigimumla.  and  Corwlanui. 
None  of  tliem  can  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
authur  of  the  Seasons:  they  exhibit  the  defects  of  his 
■Cyle  without  its  virtues.      He  wanted  the  pUstic 

Cers  of  tile  dmmatlit,  and  though  he  could  declaim 
ibly  on  the  momi  virtues,  and  pigninst  comiptiim 
and  oppression,  be  could  not  draw  characters  or 
invent  scenes  to  lead  captivo  tlie  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

Two  tragcdie*  of  a  similar  kind,  but  more  ani- 
mated in  expression,  wereprodnced— GbjWfuj  Vam 
by  Brooke,  and  BarlKinuta  by  Dr  Brown,  The  act- 
ing of  Garrictc  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  latter,  which  h:ul  a  great  run.  The  sentiment 
at  the   conclusion  of   'Barbaroun'   is  finely  ex- 

Heaveu  but  tries  our  virtue  hy  affliction, 

Aud  oft  the  rloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days. 

Aaron  Hill  translated  some  of  Voltaire'a  trage- 
dies with  frigid  accuracy,  and  they  were  perfomied 
withiucccss.  la  1753,  The  Giimntrr,  an  affecting 
domestic  tragedy,  was  produced.  Though  wanting 
the  merit  of  ornamented  pmtical  language  and  blank 
ver*e,  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  the  author  (Ed- 
wari  Moore)  of  the  evUs  of  gambling,  ending  in  de- 


iJI.  We  came  to  take  you  (rem  il 
orld  goes  well  again  ;  tSat  Providi 
irrowB,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them  ;  yMr 
died  yesterday. 
".  My  uncle  t  No,  do  not  say  so.    O  I  I  am  ofk 


J/nt  JI.  Indeed,  1  meant  to  bring  you  comfort.  1 

Bev.  TellmeheliTes,  then;  if  you  would  bring  me  , 
comfort,  tell  me  he  lives, 

lUrt  j].  And  if  I  did,  I  hare  no  power  to  lusa  dn  ' 
dead.     He  died  yesterday. 

ilfp.  And  1  am  heir  to  him  ! 

Jbi-.  To  his  whole  esUte,  sir.   But  bear  it  patiently,  ' 

prav  bear  it  palieutly.  1 

firF'.  Well,  well.     TP™""?-]     WTiy.  Ikme  Myi  I  , 


Mrl  B.  f: 
Bee.  Do 


all  I 


r ;  he  could  not  leave  it  &om  jmi.     1 

Ucv.  1  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mn  11.  Why  are  you  disturbed  so!  '1 

Bnr.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it ! 

MiiB,  Not  an  old  man's  death;  yet.  if  it  bmble  .' 
JDU,  I  wish  him  living.  '1 

ilft.  Aud  I,  with  all  my  heart;  for  I  have* til*  ' 
to  tell,  shall  turn  you  into  itone ;  or  if  the  power  of  ' 
ipet'ch  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and  cnne  nc 

MrtB.  Alas!  ^Vhy  are  we  to  cune  joQ  t  111  Uis 

I  have  deserved  no  bleeeiuga.    All  this 

topcE,  in  a  curted  hou 

Mrr  B.  Imposi'iblel 

Bn:  That  devil  Stuk. 
tempted  lU 
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uid  to  redeem  past  erron,  I  lold  the  rerextion,  sold  it 
for  a  fcmntj  sum,  and  loet  it  among  rillainf. 

Char,  yVhj,  farewell  all  then. 

Ber.  Libertj  and  life.    Come,  kneel  and  cane  me. 

Mr$  B,  Then  hear  me,  heaven.  [Knedt.]  Look  down 
with  mercy  on  his  sorrows !  OiTe  softness  to  his  looks, 
and  quiet  to  his  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  misery  must 
be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply  misfortunes !  1*11  bear 
them  patiently,  so  he  be  happy!  These  hands  shall 
toil  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly 
bliissinp  on  him ;  and  erery  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful vira  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me !  so  reward  me  I  [lluu, 

Bev,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  heaven 
would  tora  my  prayers  into  curses ;  for  I  have  done  a 
deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you. 

MnB.  What  deed! 

Jar,  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam  ;  this  last  mis- 
fbrtune  has  hurt  his  bnun.  A  little  time  will  give 
him  patienoe. 

Enter  Stukblt. 

Be9»  Why  is  this  villain  here  t 

8tf^,  To  give  Tou  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
madam,  is  his  discharge.  [Give$  a  paper  to  Charlotte.] 
The  arrest  last  night  was  meant  in  friendship,  but 
came  too  late. 

Char.  Wliat  mean  you,  sir  1 

Stmk.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I  would  have 
kept  hif  hands  from  blood  ;  but  was  too  late. 

Mr»  B.  His  hands  from  blood  1    Whose  blood  I 

Shfik.  From  Lewson*s  blood. 

Ckar,  No,  villain  !  Yet  what  of  Lewson ;  speak 
quickly. 

8tmk,  You  are  ignorant  then;  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char,  What  murderer!  And  who  is  murdered! 
Not  Lewson!  Say  he  lives,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
vonhip  you. 

Bbik.  And  so  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all 
ciy  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice ;  to  save 
tM  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.     Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.  O  horrible ! 

JBrv.  Silence,  I  charge  you.    Proceed,  sir. 

Shtk.  No ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an 
evidence. 

Enter  Batbs. 

Bate».  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But  take 
comfort,  madam.  {To  Charlotte,']  There's  one  with- 
out inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.  O  misery!  misery  !  [Exit. 

Mre  B.  Follow  her,  Jarvis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
ion's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

BcUb.  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  have  some 
questions  for  him. 

Qtnk,  Rather  let  him  fly ;  his  evidence  may  crush 
his  master. 

Be9.  Why,  ay ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bales.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  street  last  night.  [To  Beverley. 

Mrt  B,  No  ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

/or.  Or  if  I  did 

Mrt  B,  "Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel, 
<k«e  waa  no  cause  for  quarreL 

Bet.  Let  him  proceed,  I  say.  0 1  I  am  sick !  sick  1 
Reach  a  chair.  [/arvtf  hrimge  t/,  he  tita  cUnm. 

Mf9  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you 
•n  iBBoeent.    If  Lewson's  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 


BatsrDa^ 

ShtL  Who  tent  for  Dawson? 
Batee.  Twas  I.    We  have  a  iritnan  ioo^  joa  little 
«hink  ot    Without  there! 
Whafcwitnesit 
A  ri|^  one.    Look  ai  him. 


Enter  CBAai.OTTB  and  Lawsoir. 

{Mn  B.f  on  percewing  Letoton,  goes  into  a 
hytteric  laugh,  and  einks  on  Jarris. 

Stuk,  Lewson!    0  villains!  villains! 

[To  Baiet  and  Datnon. 

Mrt  B.  Risen  from  the  dead  1  Why,  this  is  unex- 
pected happiness ! 

Char.  Or  is  it  his  ghost !  [7b  Stvkely.'i  That  sight 
would  please  you,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle  is  this ! 

Bev,  Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  but  few. 

Mn  B.  Alas  1  why  so  1  You  shall  live  long  and 
happily. 

JJew,  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
viper.  [Points  to  Stukely."]  The  tale  is  short ;  I  was 
too  bu8y  in  his  secrctH,  hvA  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Bates,  to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  I  kept 
aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char.  And  give  mc  pan^  unutterable. 

Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  you  ;  but 
vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  villain's  scheme  was 
but  half  executed  ;  the  arrcHt  by  Dawson  followed  the 
suppoHed  murder,  and  now,  ilepending  on  his  once 
wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be- 
verlev. 

Bates.  Dawtton  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Xetr.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds ;  his  fortune  ruined 
by  sharpen  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukcly  sole  contriver 
and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we 
had  been  villains  still. 

Lew.  [To  Beirrley.]  How  does  my  friend ! 

BetK  Why,  well.     Who's  he  that  asks  me  t 

Mr$  B.  'Tis  Lewson,  love.  Why  do  you  look  lo  al 
himl 

Brv.  [  Wildly."]  They  told  mc  he  was  murdered  I 

Mrs  B.  Ay  ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  mc  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove  him 
from  his  si^ht ;  and  on  your  lives  see  that  you  guard 
him.  [Sttd-ely  is  taJcen  off  by  Daweon  and  Bates.]  How 
is  it,  sir ! 

Bev.  'Tis  here,  and  here.  [Pointing  to  hit  head  and 
hecurt.]     And  now  it  tears  me ! 

Mrt  B.  You  feel  convulsed,  too.  What  is  it  di»- 
turbs  you ! 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.  [Laying  hit 
hand  upon  his  heart.]  Down,  restlt^s  flames !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  shall  rack  me !  Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain !  Where  is  my  wife!  Can  you  for- 
give me,  love ! 

MrsB.  Alas!  for  what! 

Bev.  For  meanly  dying. 

3frs  B.  No  ;  do  not  say  it. 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.  Had 
Jarvis  staid  this  moruiuc,  all  had  been  well;  but, 
pressed  by  shame,  pent  in  a  prison,  and  tormented 
with  my  pongs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness, I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  swallowed 
poison. 

Lew.  Oh,  fatal  deed  ! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  xnr  ac- 
count. Bend  mc,  and  let  me  kneel.  [Utey  lift  him 
from  his  chair,  and  tupport  him  on  his  hnees.]  I'll 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear 
me.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  hasty  deed 
of  death,  thv  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  sitt'st, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  mc,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul  mi^ 
taste  of  comfort!  And  for  these  mourners  here,  0 
let  their  lives  bo  peaceful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 

Mrt  B.  Restore  him,  heaven !  O,  save  himi  ttsf 
him,  or  let  me  die  too ! 
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Bev,  No ;  lire,  I  charge  you.  We  have  a  little  one ; 
though  I  have  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  hira.  To 
Lewson's  kindness  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  this 
Charlotte!  We  have  liyed  in  loTe,  though  I  have 
wronged  you.    Can  you  forgire  me,  Charlotte  1 

Char.  Forgire  you  !     O,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bev,  Lend  me  your  hand,  love.  So ;  raise  me — no ; 
it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is  finished.  O  for  a  few  short 
moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ; 
that  even  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fear- 
ful of  a  hereafter,  my  bosom  pang  is  for  your  mise- 
ries. Support  her,  Heaven !  And  now  I  go.  0, 
mercy  I  mercy !  [Diea. 

Lew.  How  is  it,  madam  1     My  poor  Charlotte,  too  1 

Char.  Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Lew.  Jarvis,  remove  her  from  this  sight.  ^  \Jarvia 
and  Charlotte  lead  Mrt  Beverley  aside.']  Some  minis- 
tering angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breath- 
less corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul  have  found  the  rest 
it  prayed  for.  Save  but  one  error,  and  this  last  fatal 
deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take 
warning ;  and  from  example  learn  that  want  of  pru- 
dence is  want  of  rirtue.  [Exeunt. 

Of  a  more  intellectual  and  scholar-like  cast  M'ere 
the  two  dramas  of  Mason,  Elfrida  and  Caractacus. 
They  were  brought  on  the  stage  by  Colman  (which 
Southey  considers  to  have  been  a  bold  experiment  in 
those  days  of  sickly  tragedy),  and  were  well  received. 
They  are  now  known  as  dramatic  poems,  not  as  act- 
ing plays.  The  most  natural  and  affecting  of  oil  the 
tragic  productions  of  the  day,  was  the  Douglas  of 
Home,  foimded  on  the  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  which 
Percy  has  preserved  in  his  Keliques.  *  Douglas*  was 
Fleeted  by  Garrick,  and  was  first  performed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  Next  year  Lord  Bute  procured 
its  representation  at  Covcnt  Garden,  where  it  drew 
tears  and  applause  as  copiously  as  in  Edinburgh. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  fiat  and  prosaic,  but 
other  parts  are  written  with  the  liquid  softness  and 
moral  beauty  of  Heywood  or  Dekker.  Maternal 
affection  is  well  depicted  under  novel  and  striking 
circumstances — the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost 
child — *  My  beautiful  I  my  brave  I' — and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, the  *  Man  of  Feeling/  has  given  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolph 
and  Old  Norral,  in  which  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in 
modern  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama. 
Douglas  himself,  the  young  hero,  *  enthusiastic,  ro- 
mantic, desirous  of  honour,  careless  of  life  and  every 
other  sidvantage  when  glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  schoolboy  model 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  youth  *  sixty  years  since.* 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home, 
we  subjoin  part  of  the  discovery  scene.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph is  attacked  by  four  men,  and  rescued  by 
young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich 
jewels  being  also  in  his  possession. 

\^DUcovery  of  her  Son  by  Lady  Randolph.'] 
Pbisokkr— Laoy  Randolph— AifNA,  her  maid. 

Lady  R.  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they  cannot 
be: 
For  these,  I  say :  be  steadfast  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  the  servants  and  retvms. 
Pris.  Alas !  I'm  sore  beset ;  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul  I 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just  I 
J,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 
Lady  B,  0,  Aima,  hear  1  Once  more  I  chaige  thee 
speak 


The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration  ; 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not. 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris.  Then,  thus  adjured,  I'll  speak  to  you  as  joit 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  uid  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  moUier) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
Received  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport, 
Supported  life.     Whilst  thus  we  poorly  lived. 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.     I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  voice  was  ceased ;  the  penon  losi: 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  basket ;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  B.  Was  he  alive ! 

Pris.  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  could'st  thou  kill  what   waves   and  tempsrti 
spared  I 

Pris.  I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  B  Didst  thou  not ! 

Anna.  My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  mruki 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder ; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pris.  The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  daj^ 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world. 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined. 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity ; 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  B  Ha !  dost  thou  say  so  1    Then  pexhapt  hi 
lives  I 

Pris.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lculy  B  0,  God  of  heaven  !  Did  he  then  die  so  Uteljt 

Pris.  I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  fiourishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  R.  Where  is  he  now ! 

Pris.  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.  0,  fate  I  I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddler 
speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

^91710.  Permit  me,  ever  honoured !  keen  impaticoot^ 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue. 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris.  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  I  must  ipeak  »J 
shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stowed  a  mighty  store  of  sold  and  jewels; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide. 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event. 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate^ 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  nottli, 
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ocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  forth 
•t  wealth.    But  God's  all-seeing  eye 
ar  ararice,  and  smote  us  sore ; 
rr  one  all  our  own  children  died, 
fehe  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
h  a  father's  fondness  loved  the  boy, 
sted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 

own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Dg  eril,  nerer  would  consent, 
le  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty ; 
ire  oft  observed,  he  bore  himself, 
le  ofiMpring  of  our  cottage  blood, 
re  will  break  out :  mild  with  the  mild, 

the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fire, 
it  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms, 
lelf  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
a  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 

rs  from  the  savage  mountains  came 

R.  Eternal  Providence  I     What  is  thy  name ! 
V(y  name    is    Nerval ;    and    my  name  he 

R.  'TIS  he,  'tis  he  himself !  It  is  my  son! 
ign  mercy  1  Twas  my  child  I  saw! 
er,  Anna,  that  ray  bosom  burned. 
Just  are  your  transports :  ne'er  was  womim's 
t 

rith  such  fierce  extremes.     High-fated  dame  1 
remember  that  you  are  beheld 
e  eyes ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
ned,  strange ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 
I.  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna ;  Heaven  be- 

tiat  wisdom  which  my  state  requires ! 

The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
1  you  must  resolve.     This  useful  man 
dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
;h  his  brave  deliverer  return, 
[f  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged, 

the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
1  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine. 
^  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  yun. 
.eed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  ; 
1  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 
Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
i! 

rty  hath  saved  my  master's  house. 
R,  Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not 
il 

stands  in  thine  eye :  such  love  from  thee 

olm's  house  deserved  not,  if  arii(ht 

d'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

$ir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 

mt  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master; 

he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 

U  battle,  where  his  gallant  son, 

n  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 

iperate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 

er,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 

x>k  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 

I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame ; 
Ten  80  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  master, 
I  to  love  me  as  I  love  his  race! 
R.  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy 

tlie  fate  of  thy  loved  master's  house. 

erett  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 

s  a  holy  hermitage  appean 

hecnra  of  Cairon? 

[  lemember 

ige  of  thecliflb. 

R.  Tit  that  I  mean ; 

rella  a  man  of  venerable  am, 

7'  frbther's  Mrrioe  spent  ms  yonth : 
leai  thee,  and  with  Mm  remain, 


Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.     No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  ble»s  the  man  who  «aved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  Home,  author  of  Douglas^  was  by  birth  con- 
nected  with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  bis 
father  was  town-clerk  of  Leith,  where  the  poet  was 
bom  in  1722.  He  entered  the  church,  and  suc- 
ceeded Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave/  as  minister  of 
Athelstaneford.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had 
taken  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  1745  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Doune,  whence  he 
effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  The  romantic 
poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  tyran- 
nical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  vio- 
lent a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  presbytery,  and  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewarded  him  with  the 
sinecure  qISlcq  of  conservator  of  Scota  privileges  at 
Campvere,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IIL  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramount, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  witli  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  David 
Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  or  talents,  John  Home's  life  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  all 
his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-six. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  Mustapha, 
enjoyed  a  factitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Glover,  author  of  *  Leonidas,'  also  produced  a  tragedy, 
Boadicea,  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
mixed  audience.  In  this  play.  Da  vies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  *  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  persons 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
potion  r  Horace  Walpole  was  author  of  a  tragedy, 
TTie  Mysterious  Mother^  which,  though  of  a  painfrd 
and  revolting  nature  as  to  plot  and  incident, 
abounds  in  vigorous  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpole  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Gothic  romance,  and  had  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself 
more  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  in  which  he  would 
have  anticipated^  and  rivalled  the  style  of  the  Ger- 
man drama.  The  *  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
been  ventured  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  Dauyhter, 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  classic  subject, 
treated  in  the  French  style,  but  not  destitute  of 
tenderness. 

[Against  the  Crusades,'] 

I  here  attend  him, 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved. 
In  holy  wars.     Your  pardon,  reverend  father. 
I  must  declare  I  thinx  such  wars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  zeal ; 
Sometimes  or  rapine,  and  religious  rage, 
To  every  mischief  prompt.  *  • 

*        *        Sure  I  am,  'tis  madness, 
Tnhnman  nutdness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
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To  drain  itd  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government ; 

And  all  for  what  I    By  spreading  desolation. 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half. 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 

I  venerate  this  land.     Those  sacred  hills. 

Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 

By  God  himflelf,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders, 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  God,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustidns. 

Surrounds,  and  fills  this  universal  frame ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence. 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  Theald,  if  I  go  too  far : 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wan 

A  kind  of  persecution.    And  when  that — 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices. 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end  t 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies. 

And  first  or  last  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Thomsok's  Edward  and  EUonora. 

[Zow.] 

Wh^  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  Love  t 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds. 
Even  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 

Thomson's  8oj^4misbeu 

[^Miaealeulaiiont  of  Old  Mm,'] 

Those  old  men,  those  plodding  grave  state  pedants. 
Forget  the  course  of  youth  ;  their  crooked  prudence. 
To  baseness  verging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart, 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

TROXSOir's  Tanered  and  &ffitmunda. 

{Avfulneu  qfa  Some  of  Pagan  Ritei,'] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone ;  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  friends. 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  comage. 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature. 
Controlling  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
O'ercome  me  thus  t  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

iCisoK's  Goraotacitf. 

[Againit  Homicide.'] 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.    Think,  think. 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand« 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshalled  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.    In  that  march 
Ah  I  who  may  quit  his  post  t  when  hich  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  ndes,  whose  right  hand  inelds 
The  imperial  stan&rd  of  Heaven's  proridenoe. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  raulted  sky, 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

UAaom'tSf/Mda. 


[Solitude  on  a  Batde  FiekL^ 

I  have  been  led  by  solitary  care 
To  yon  dark  branches,  spreading  o'er  the  brook, 
Which  murmurs  through  the  camp ;  this  mi^ty 
Where  once  two  hundred  thousaud  sons  of  war. 
With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hour. 
Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 
Sits  undisturbed ;  and  these  incessant  rills, 
Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shalloir 
Fill  with  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ean. 
As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind, 
O'er  some  dead  fallow,  far  from  all  reiort : 
Unless  that  ever  and  anon  a  groan 
Bursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowed  on  his  shield 
In  tonnent,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds. 
And  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  honor. 

GLOTas*ls 

[^Forgivenem.'} 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  frame. 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  honor. 
If  wary  nature  on  the  human  heart. 
Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions. 
Hod  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yieliUiiK 
That  when  offences  give  resentment  birth. 
The  kuidly  dews  of  penitence  may 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  fugii 


I 


IFortUude.'] 

But,  prince,  remember  tliOQ 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives. 
The  pityiufiT,  social  sense  of  human  weaknaa  ; 
Yet  keep'thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Lcani  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  ioyi,  ait  looie. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possen  theOb 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  «i 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselvof 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Alfred,  as  thou  art, 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powen  reduced, 
Tis  then  they  feel  this  universal  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 


COMIC    DRAMATISXa 

Tlie  comic  muse  was,  during  this  period,  ma 
successful  than  her  tragic  sister.  In  the  reign 
George  II.,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedieB 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  began  to  looe  their  groan 
both  on  account  of  their  licentioiisnesa,  and  ti 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  constmcled  wil 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  looi 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  set ' 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  thoui^^oltai  of 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  ezerciaed  gra 
influence  in  introducing  a  taste  fbr  HKwe  natni 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  these  agmin  led  tl 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  which  we  tie  ■! 
accustomed  to  reftr  to  yenentiTely,  at  the  hf/lt 
mate  English  comedies. 
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Amongst  tbe  flnt  fire-kct  plaji  id  which  thi* 

improTement  wu  eeen,  wa«  T^  Sutpicioui  Hiuband 

of  Homily,  in  which  there  ii  but  a.  slight  da>h  of 

the  Ucxtiae  oT  F&njuhar.      Ita  Uadiog  character, 

I    K»ngBr,  is  still  ■  favourite.    Geohck  Oqlji*s,  ma- 

-    iMger  of  CoTBit  Garden  theatre,  was  an  eiceUent 

comic  writer,  ati  produced  aboTe  tiiirty  pieces,  a 

.   fewofwhichiie»CTTedlTl£«;ppos»e««ionof theitige. 

'.    ^  juibu  H7/>,foundudoQFi<Jding*B'Tom  JoncE,' 

bu  some  highly  efi^tire  scenes  and  well-drawn  cha- 

!   nclera.    It  wm  produced  in  1761 ;  fire  yean  after- 


I  GfloriB  Cobnsn. 

,    WMda.  Colman  joined  with  Garrielc  and  Iwought 

I%s  C^idflint  Marriage,  in  which  the  character  of 
I   in  aged  bean,  aflectiug  gaiety  and  youth,  !a  atrik- 

■  ingly  persooifledinlJirdOglcby.  ABTunaMcKPHT 
'  I'  <17I7-1805),  a  voluminoua  and  miscelianeoua  writer, 

I   Hided  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies  to  the  stage, 

and  hia  Way  lo  Ketp  Him  is  (till  occaaioually  pcr- 

Ibnned.  HtrQHKEU.t,a»curriloninewspaperwTitcr, 

nrpriaed  the  public  by  producing  a  comedy,  Falte 

jMcaeg,  which  had  remarkable  success  both  on  th- 

fntnnes  and  character  of  the  author :  the  proflta 

\     Us  firat  third  night  realised  £150 — the  laip;rt  sum 

' '   of  money  he  had  erer  before  seen—'  and  from  a  low, 

r     petnUiit,  atmrd,  and  iU-bred  censurer,'  says  DaTies, 

,     'Kelly  was  transformed  to  the  humane,  afTiiblc, 

.     good-natnred,  well-bred  man.'    The  marked  saccess 

of  KiUly's  sentimental  style  gaTe  the  tone  to  a  much 

;     iiioT«  able  dramatist,  UlcBARDCcHBeHUtiD  (1732- 

!:    1811).  who,  after  two  or  three  unauceesafiil  pieces, 

il    in  1771  brought  oat  Tht  Wtit  Indian,  one  of  the 

i!    best   staice  pjays  which   English  comedy  can  yet 

li   tnait    The  plot,  incidents,  and  characters  (includ- 

btg  the  first  draught  of  an  Irish  gentleman  which  the 

■  OMtre  had  witnessed),  are  all  well  sustained.  Other 
I :    dnmas  of  Cumberland,  as  Tht  Vhtd  o/  Furtmit, 

7k  FaJuatabh  Lmer.  &c,  were  alio  acted  with 

nplkiue.  though  now  too  stiff  and  sentimental  for 

I     ear  ■udif"'— *     Goldnnlch  thought  that  Cumber- 

taid  Ii*d  carried  tlie  refinement  of  comedy  to  ex- 

I    CMi,  ud  he  set  himself  to  correct  the  fault.    His 

,    ihit  dtamiUe  performance,  Tht  Good-lfaturtd  Man, 

laaoiiCi  one  «  the  happiest  of  his  delineationi  in 

^  dianct«r  of  Croaker ;  but  Bi  a  whole,  the  play 

1    wants  poiut  and  tprigbtlitKH.    Hii  Hcond  drama, 


She  Sloops  lo  ComquB;  performed  in  1773,  has  aU 
the  requisites  for  interesting  and  amusing  an  audi- 
ence ;  and  Johnson  said.  '  he  knew  of  no  comedy 
for  many  years  tlist  had  answered  so  much  the 
great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audience  merry.' 
The  plot  turoa  on  vhat  may  be  tenned  a  far- 
cical incident — two  parties  mistaking  a  gentleman's 
house  fur  an  inn.  Ilut  the  excellent  discrimin&- 
1  of  character,  and  the  humoor  and  Tiracity 
the  dialogue  throughout  the  play,  render  this 
ce  one  of  the  richest  contrilnitions  which  have 
been  made  to  modem  comedy.  The  native  pleB- 
■antry  and  originality  of  Goldsmith  wero  never 
more  happily  duptayed,  and  his  aucccss,  as  Davics 
records,  'revived  fancy,  wit,  gaiety,  bumonr,  inci- 
dent, and  character,  in  the  place  of  sentiment  and 
moral  preactmient.' 

lA  Dtaplkni.'] 
[From  ■  Sbo  Sloopt  lo  ConfpwT.'] 

Laiidlird.  There  lie  twg  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at 
the  door.  They've  loW  tbeir  way  up.in  the  forest,  and 
they  are  talking  son»;thing  abnut  Mr  llordcattle. 

Tmn.  As  sure  as  ca»  be,  one  of  then,  must  be  tho 
gentleman  that'll  coiuinR  down  to  court  my  aiater.  Do 
they  seem  to  be  Londonen  I 

Lata!.  I  believe  ibey  may.  They  look  woundily  like 
Frenchmon. 

Tmitt.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  VXl 
set   them   right   in   a   (winkling,      [fji'l  Landlord.} 
Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be  good  enough  company 
for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  be  with  yoo 
in  the  equceiing  of  a  lemon.     {fJicmt  Mob.}  Fathom 
in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp  and  hound  thia    , 
half-year.     Now,  if  I  pleau^l,  1  could  be  m  nvmged    ' 
u]>Dii  the  old  p^iinbletoKian.     Dut  then  1  am  afraid 
^afraid  of  what  I     I  .^ihall  KWn  be  worth  fifteen  hun-     I 
dred  a-ycar,  and  let  Lim  frighten  me  out  of  that  if  he     i 

Mar.  What  a  tedious  uneamfartable  day  have  wa 
had  of  it:  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  mileaacreai 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

JIarl.  And  all,  Alarlow,  from  that  unaccountabl* 
of  yonn,  that  would  not  let  us  inqnin  mon 


frequently  on  ih 
self  unilei 


Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  my- 


Tv't/.  No  offence,  gentlemen ;  but   I  am  toid  yon     ' 
have  lieen  inquiring  far  ono  Mr  ilardcastle  in  th«B     ' 
parts.    Do  you  know  what  part  of  tbe  coontry  you  aM 
inl  I 

Hail.  Not  in  tbe  least,  sir ;  but  should  thank  yoq 
for  inforoiation. 

Toan,  Nor  the  iray  yeu  came  1 

Ilarl.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  ua 

Tong.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  th* 
road  you  aro  going,  nor  whera  you  are,  nor  the  road 
you  cnnic,  Che  dm  thing  I  have  to  inform  you  is  that 
—you  have  lo?t  your  way. 

liar.  Wg  wanted  no  j^boit  to  toll  us  thaL 

Tong.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  oA 
the  place  from  whence  you  came  t 

Mar.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  ua 

Tony.  No  offence ;  but  question  for  qaestion  is  all 
fair,  you  know,  I'ray,  gentlemen,  is  not  thia  same 
HardcantU  a  cro«ii-|:;[ained,  old -fashioned,  whimsical 
fellow,  with  an  ogly  face,  a  daughter,  and  a  pretty  sea  t 
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Scut.  We  hare  not  leen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has 
the  family  jou  mention. 

.  Tony,  The  daughter  a  tall,  trapesing,  tiolloping, 
talkatiTe  maypole ;  the  son  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  ereiybody  is  fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  differi  in  this :  the  daughter 
II  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

T(my,  He-he-hem.  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  hare  to 
tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast.  Unfortunate  I 

Tony.  It's  a  lone,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stineo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's 
[wiwking  at  tke  Landlord] — Mr  Hardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-marsh.   You  understand  me ! 

Zand,  Master  Hardcastle's!  Lack-a-daisy !  my 
masters  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.  When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  have 
crossed  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar,  Cross  dom-n  Squash-lane ! 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar,  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 

Mar,  0,  sir  1  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
tideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common ; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  Farmer  Mur- 
rain's bam.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 
mill 

Mar.  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude ! 

SoMt.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow! 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master!  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pause,  in  which,  the 
rest  seem  ditconctrted^  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you  think, 
Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster! 

Ha*t,  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar,  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

Tony,  You  do,  do  you !  Then  let  me  see — what  if 
you  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

ffatt.  0  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony."]  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you ! 

Tony  Mum !  you  fool,  you  ;  let  them  find  that  out. 
[To  them.]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  for- 
ward till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road-side  : 
you'll  see  a  pair  of  large  homs  over  the  door ;  that's 
the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 
you. 

JIast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
can't  miss  the  way. 

Tony.  No,  no  :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business  ;  so  he  wants  to 
be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he,  he, 
he!  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod ! 
if  you  mind  him,  ne'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 

Land.  A  troublefome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


keeps  aa  good  mne»  and  beds  aa  any  in  the  wliole 
county. 

Mar,  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  wt  diaU 
want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  did  you  say ! 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  my- 
self and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  {To  tke  Land' 
hrd,]    Mum  I  lEnmL 

[Arrival  at  the  Sitppoted  Inn.'] 
Enter  Marlow  and  HAsriiras. 

ffcut.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  «d« 
come  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  dean 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  word  a  reiy  well- 
looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Haying 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  has 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hcut,  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  aids- 
board,  or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar,  Travellers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  coly 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Enter  Hakdcastlb. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  wd- 
come.  Which  is  Mr  Marlow !  [if or.  a<leaiiOBt.J  Sir, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  yon  ssc^ 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  nre  I  I  like 
to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old  8t]4e,  si 
my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  hofses  and  trunks  takci 
care  of. 

Mar.  [Atide.]  He  has  ffot  our  names  from  the  av* 
vants  alrea^.  [To  HtirdT]  We  approve  your  caotioi 
and  hospitality,  sir.  [7b  Hast.]  I  have  been  think- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  travelling  drenea  in  tiha 
morning ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of] 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no 
in  this  house. 

Hatt.  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.     We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard,  Mr  Marlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen- 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  it 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen ;  you  may  do  just  as  joa 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  rampaiga  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  ll 
over.  We  roust  show  our  generalship  by  secaring,  If 
necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  pots 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  ha 
went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  gBP> 
rison 

Mar.  Ay,  and  we'll  summon  your  guriaon,  old  bay. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  tnigfct 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Hard.  I  say  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  aboot 
five  thou8and  men 

Mar.  Five  minutw  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  fiye  thoaaud 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  ol 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him 
— ^}'ou  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks— 111  paini 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  of  blood.     So 

Mar.  What!  My  good  friend,  if  you  give  vs  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  woald  help  ns  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir! — ^This  is  the  most  uiiMooantalkla 
kind  of  modesty  I  eyer  met  with.  Tj 
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Jfor.  Yw,  sir,  punch.  A  glasa  of  warm  punch  after 
our  jonmej  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  Sbrtakt  with  a  tankard. 

Thu  it  Liberty -hall,  you  know. 

Hard,  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

J/or.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only 
lei  us  hare  just  what  he  pleases.  [Aside  to  llatt. 

Hard.  {Taking  the  cup.]  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to 
your  mind.  I  hare  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  belicTC  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir  t  Here,  Mr 
Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

[Drinkiy  and  given  the  cup  to  Marlow. 

Mar.  A  rety  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he's  a  cha- 
racter, and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  [Aside.']  Sir, 
my  teixice  to  you. 

Heat.  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  cire  us  his  com- 
pany, and  foTgets  that  he's  an  innkevper  before  he 
Las  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
friend,  1  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work  now  and  then 
al  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Gives  the  tankard  to  Hardcastle. 

Httrd.  No,  Mr ;  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 
^Dce  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  elect- 
ing each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[(rircft  t/ie  tankaid  to  Hastings. 

HasL  So,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fietted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government, 
like  other  people ;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
move  angry,  and  the  govenimeut  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
trouble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  service 
to  yon. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and  drink- 
tag  below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within  and 
amusiDg  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
Inutling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
rtrr  parlour. 

if  or.  [After  drinking,}  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
miuster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
pkilotophy. 

Mar.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an 
innkeeper's  philosophy.  [Aside. 

Host.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
tack them  on  eveij  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  them  with  your  philosophy ; 
if  Toa  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with 
tkis.     Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.      [Drinks. 

Hard.  Good,  very  good ;  thank  you  ;  ha!  ha!  Your 
flneralship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  BelgriMde.  You 
Anil  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
nlmoet  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper  t 

Hard.  Yat  supper,  sir?  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  n  man  in  his  own  house  t  [Aside. 

Mar.  Ye%  sir ;  supper,  sir ;  I  be^  to  feel  an  appe- 
tite. I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  lar- 
dir,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  be- 
hdd.  [Aside."]  Why  really,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't 
wtll  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmidd  settle  these 
thiaga  between  them.  I  leave  these  kind  of  things 
SBlirelj  to  them. 

Mar.  Yon  do,  do  yon  t 

Hmd.  Entiirij.    By  the  hj,  I  heUere  they  an  in 


actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  mo- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  ijie  as  one  of  their 
privj'-council.  It'a  a  way  1  have  got.  When  I  travel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.     No  offence  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least  i  yet,  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  very 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  al- 
ways match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  flardcastky  who  looks  at  them  with  fur- 
prise.]     Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper:  1  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

[ikrrant  brings  in  the  hill  of  fare,  and  exit. 

Hast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes  I  His  uncle  a  colo- 
nel 1  We  shall  soon  hear  of  hiu  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.     [Aside.]     But  let's  hear  t^e  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Pertising.]  What's  herel  For  the  first 
course  ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir  I  Do  you  think  we  have  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  eat  up  such  a  supper }  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Reading.]  For  the  first  course  :  at  the  top, 
a  pig  and  prune  sauce.     *     * 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  [Aside.]  (Jentlemen,  you 
are  roy  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
gtntlemen  ? 

Mar.  Item:  a  pork  pie,  a  boiL*d  rabbit  and  sau- 
sages, a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff — taff— taffety  cream. 

Haat.  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for 
plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper : 
and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  intreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  8tir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you  I  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  vciy  trouble- 
some fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  [Aside. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  vou. 
This  may  be  modem  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Mar.  and  Hard. 

Hast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  with  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  him!  Ha!  what 
do  I  seel    Miss  Nerille,  by  all  that's  happy  I 


Two  years  after  Groldsmith's  dramatic  triumph,  a 
still  greater  in  legitimate  comedy  arose  in  the  per- 
son of  that  remarkable  man,  who  survived  doMrn  to 
our  own  day,  Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1775,  his  phij  of  The  BivaU  was 
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'    brouKbt  oat  M  CoTeot  Garden.    In  thii  Brat  ptfort 
of  Sheridan  (who  wai  then  in  his  tventy-fourtli 
I    7eAT).  there  ii  vfon  hmnonr  than  irit.    He  liul 
copied   aomc  of  bil   character*  fhim  '  Hamphry 
*    Clinker,'  m  the  teity  but  geocroiu  Cuptun  Abiu- 
lutc,  erideiitly  borrowed  from  Matthew  Bramble, 
I    and  Mrs  MaUprop,  whoae  miitako  in  vorda  are  the 
erhoei  of  Mrs  Winifred  Jenkins's  blunders.     Some 
of  these  are  farcirnl  enoaith ;   but   ai   Mr   Moore 
obscnes  (and  no  timn  hat  made  mure  use  of  limllea 
than  hiniaelf),   the  lucldnesa  of   Hn   Malaprop' 
simile — ■  as  licadstrong  oi  an  aJtrgory  on  the  banka  of 
I    the  Nile'— will  bcacknowledRed  a»  long  as  there  are 
writers  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  wilfhlneai  of 
this  tml;  htadBtrunj  ipccie*  of  eompnsitiun.    1 
'    the  «anio  year,  5(  I'lttrirk'n  Dag  and  The  Duen 
I    irero  produced  i  the  Utter  hail  a  run  of  seTentf-fli 
j    nights!    It  cfrtainly  is  greiitly  superior  to  "Tl 
B^tgai'a  Opera,'  tliongh    nut   so   guncral   in    i 
I    attire.    In  1777,  Sheridan  liad  other  two  plsTs,  Tht 
I     Trip  la  ScarbarBH</h  and  Tht  .Schml  for  ScundaL     In 
plot,  charaeter,  and  incident,  dialogue,  humour,  and 
I    wit.  *The  Sehiiol  for  Scandal'  is  acknowledged  to 
surpass  ajiy  comely  of  modem  times.    It  was  care- 
I    fully  prcpan.'d  by  the  author,  who  selected,  arranged. 
I    and  niouldi'd  his  language  with  consuniniate  taste. 
'     to  B«  to  form  it  into  a  transparent  channel  o~ 
(    thoughts.     Mr  Muore,  in  bis   'Life  of  Sheri 
I    gTTCB  some  amuainK  instances  of  tlie  variaua  forms 
i    which  a  witticism  or  pointed  remark  asaunicd  before 
'    its  lloal  adiiption.    As  in  his  first  comedy  Sheridan 
had  taken  hints  fnm  Smolletti  in  tliia,  hia  last,  he 
had   recourw.-   tu   Smallett'a   rival,   or  rather  twin 
novelist,  t'ieldini;.    The  eharaetcrs  of  Cliarles  and 
Joseph  Surface  lire  evidently  copies  from  those  of 
Tom  Jones  and  UlifiL    Nor  is  tlie  moral  of  the  pUy 
an  improvement  on  that  of  the  novel.     The  care- 
'     less  extrarnKniiC  rake  ia  generous,   wami-heartMl. 
!    and  fascinatin)!!  seriuuaneaa  anil  gravity  arc  ren- 
dered udloua  by  being  united  to  mcanneia  and  hy^io- 
crisy.    The  dramatic  art  of  Klieridnn  ia  cviuced  in 
the  ludicrous  ini'idents  anil  sicunlions  with  which 
'  Tlic  School  for  ttcnildnl'  nboundi :  his  genius  aliincs 
forth  in  its  witty  dialosues.    '  The  entire  comedy,' 
saya  Moore.  ■  is  on   ICl  Itorado  of  wit.  where   the 
precious  metal  is  thrown  about  by  all  clatica  aa 
careleailv  aa  if  they  hail  not  the  leaat  idea  of  its 
value."   'This  fault  is  one  not  likely  to  be  oflcn 
committed '    Some  aliortvr  piecn  were  afterwarda 
vrritten  by  ShiTiilim :  7^  Ciimp,  a  musical  opera, 
and  Tht  Crilir,  a  witty  afterpicrc,  in  the  maniuj  of 
■The    Ki-lieamaL'      The   tharactcr   of    Sir   Fretful 
Flai^ary,  intended,  it  is  said,  for  Cumberland  the 
dramatist,  ia  one  of  the  author's  hnppieat  edbrtsi 
and  the  schemes  and  contrivances  of  Puff  the  ma- 
nager— such  as  niaking  his  theatrical  clock  strike 
four  in  a,  mornini;  scene,  '  to  beget  an  awful  atten- 
tion' in  tlic  audivncc. wuid  to  'save  a  description  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  hemispliero'^are  a  felicitous  combination  of 
humour  and  antira     Tlie  scene  in  which   Sneer 
mortifies  the  vanity  of  Sir  Fretful,  and  PuCTa  de- 
■oiption  of  his  own  mode  of  life  by  his  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  puffing,  arc  perhaps  the  best  that  She- 


&miB(.  Sir  Kretful  Plasinry,  fir. 
DangU   Ucgbimtottolkup.    [£xH  lemml.^   Now, 
I    Mrs  Daiigie,  Sir  Fretful  PUgisjy  is  an  author  to  your 


a  favourite  of  m 


thou^  hv's  nj 


Afri  I>.  1  conffsa  be 
every  body  else  abuses  him. 

iS'iKcr.  V«j  much   to   the   credit  of  yoi 
madain,  if  not  of  your  judgment. 

Dan.  Hut,  egad!  he  allows  uo  merit  to  any  aathet 
but  himaelf;  that's  the  truth  a  '-    "        '    '    ■ 
friend. 

Siutr.  Never.  He  ia  aa  envioua  as  an  old  maid 
verging  on  the  desprralioii  of  sii-and-thirty ;  and  thai 
the  insidious  humility  with  which  he  seduces  you  to 
give  a  free  opinion  on  any  of  hia  workt,  can  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  petulant  arrogance  with  which  h* 


man  alive,  and  shrinks  like  scorched  patchmecl  l 

the  hery  ordeal  of  true  crliicism :  yet  is  he  so  C4TC 

of  ]>opularity,  that  he  had  rather  be  abused  than  not 

Dan.  There's  no  denying  it ;  thoogh  he's  my  ftieod. 

Shut.  Vdu  have  rnd  tba  tragaly  he  has  jml 
finished,  havent  you  t 

Ihia.  0  vci" ;  be  Bent  it  to  roe  yaterday. 

S«ttT.  \fell,  and  ynu  think  it  eiccrahle,  doni  j«il 

^Jaii.  Why,  between  ounelre',  epad  I  I  musloai 
— though  he's  my  friend — (hat  it  is  one  of  the  aid 
— he's  here! — [.Irirfc] — finished  and  uio»t  admiiaUa  l| 


Sir  P.  [ir;rtoH(]Mrf 


with  him,  did  yen  mjI  | 


Sntcr.  You  never  did  anything  beyond  it, 
l1  :  nerer  in  vour  Ufe. 

;  eitremely  happy ; 


I  do  yeiDii 


Sir  P.  You  n 

in  the  world  whose  judgment 
and  &Ir  Bangle's. 

MnD.  Thej'areonlylaughingatyou.StFretW; 

Van.  Mis  Dangle  !— Ah  •.  Sir  Fretful,  you  bisi 
Mm  Dangle.     My  friend  Sneer  was  tallying  jut  i»*. 

He  knowi  how  she  admires  you,  and 

Sir  P.  0    Lord  I  1    am    sun   Mr  Sneer  baa  nMS  ' 

ta.i(e  and  aioceritj  than  to A  doublc-laced  iir  ■ 

low  I  [liMt 

Don.  Yes,  yea;  Sneer  will  jett,  but  a  hMs-  . 
humoured 

Sir  P.  01  Iknow. 

iJoR.  Ha  has  a  ready  turn  for  ridicule  j  his  ait 
costs  him  nothing. 

Sir  P.  No,  Bgadl  or  I  should  wonder  bow  he  caM 
by  it.  [isik 

Mra  D.  Because  his  jest  ia  always  at  the  expcoH  «( 

Dan.  Hut,  Sir  Fretful,  have  you  sent  yam  plaj 
to  tho  manageis  yell  or  can  I  tie  oT  any  aervice  M 
you! 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  I  thank  you;  I  beUew  the  {oeca 
bad  sufiieicnt  recommeodatioD  wil^  it.  1  thank  yea 
[hough,     I  sent  it  to  the  manager  of  Covcnl  Qaiasi 


thea 


Sir  F.  0  lud  I  no— Dcvet  send  a  play  then  wUU  I 
e.     Hark  ye  I  IWkiipnSmm. 

Shot.  Wrila  hi<fuidfJ  1  know  he  doe* 
Sir  P.  I  <By  nothing — I  take  away  from  no  naafl 
'rit — am  hurt  at  no  man'a  good  fortune.  I  say  ft*- 
ing;  hut  this  I  will  Bay  ;  through  all  myknowMgi 
life,  I  have  observed  that  there  is  not  a  paatiim  n 
strongly  rooted  in  the  human  heart  aa  envr  1 
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I  belierv  yoa  hare  leason  for  what  joa  say, 
indeed. 

Sir  F.  Besides,  I  can  tell  yon,  it  is  not  always  so 
nfe  to  leaTe  a  plaj  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write 
tibemselTes. 

Smetr,  What  I  thej  may  steal  from  them  t  eh,  my 
dear  Plagiaxy ! 

Bit  P.  St«dl  to  be  sare  they  may;  and,  egad! 
■srre  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigore  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Bmeer,  But  Totir  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Mel- 
pomene ;  and  he,  you  know,  nerer 

iSStr  F.  That's  no  security.  A  dexterous  plagiarist 
oiay  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  I  know  he 
michi  take  out  some  of  tne  best  things  in  my  tragedy 
•ad  put  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Stietr,  That  might  be  done,  1  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the 
least  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  derilish  apt  to  take  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

Dam,  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  P.  Ay  !  but  with  regard  to  this  piece,  I  think 
I  can  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely  swear  he 
Derer  read  it. 

Smear.  Ill  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

SirF,  Howl 

Smeer,  Swear  he  wrote  it 

^  F.  Plague  on't  now.  Sneer ;  I  shall  take  it  ill. 
I  beliere  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an 
author! 

Smder.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  rery  much 
obliged  to  me. 

&rF,  Eh!  sir! 

DoM,  0 1  you  know  he  never  means  what  he  says. 

Sir  P,  Sincerely,  then,  you  do  like  the  piece  1 
I      Smeer,  WcHDderfuUy ! 

Ar  P.  But,  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
'  tliat  you  think  might  be  mended,  eh  1  Mr  Dangle,  has 

nothiag  struck  you  t 
I      Dan.  Why,  &ith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing  for 
,  the  most  part  to 

Sir  P.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so,  indeed ;  they 
•re  in  general  strangely  tenacious ;  but,  for  my  part, 
lam  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for  what  i^  the  purpose 
of  showing  a  work  to  a  friend  if  you  don't  mean  to' 
profit  by  his  opinion  t 

Sneer.  \ery  true.  Why  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one 
niall  objection  which,  if  youll  give  me  leave,  I'll 
nention. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.  1  think  it  wuits  incident. 

Sir  P.  Good  God!  you  surprise  me !  wants  incident? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too  few. 

Sir  P.  Good  God !  Believe  me,  Mr  Sneer,  there  is 
10  person  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  more  implicit 
dewrenoe ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  Mr  Sneer,  I  am  only 

Srehensive  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.  My 
r  Dangle,  how  does  it  strike  you  t 

Dem.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the  four  first 
acta  by  many  di^grees  the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in 
waj  life.  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is 
that  the  interest  rather  falls  off  in^e  fiilh. 

Sir  P,  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir. 

Dem,  No ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  P.  Tes,  res,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  certainly 
doo't  fall  off,  I  assure  you ;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  off. 

Dmu  Now,  Mrs  Dangle,  did'ht  you  say  it  struck 
Jim  in  the  Hune  light! 

lire  D.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  a 
fcoU  in  any  piari  of  the  play  from  the  beginning  to 
ihaoid. 

9irF,  Upon  mj  Kml,  the  women  are  the  beit 
JiiflM  alter  aUI 


fo 


Mrs  D.  Or  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure  it 
was  to  nothing  in  the  piece ;  but  that  I  was  afiraid  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  P.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously 
spun  out ! 

Mrt  D.  0  lud !  no.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  P.  Then  I  am  very  happy — very  happy  indeed ; 
because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remarkablv  short 
play.  I  should  not  venture  to  differ  with  a  ladv  on  a 
point  of  taste ;  but  on  these  occasions  the  watch,  you 
know,  is  the  critic. 

Mre  D.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  Mr 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  P.  0\  \i  Mr  Dangle  read  it,  that's  quite  another 
affair ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Dangle,  the  first  evening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  I'll  under- 
take to  read  you  the  whole  from  banning  to  end,  with 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the 
music  between  the  acts. 

Mn  D.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.       \EaaJU 

Dan.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 

t  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you 

o  of  ours. 

Sir  P.  The  newspapers!  sir,  they  are  the  most 
villanous,  licentious,  abominable,  infernal — not  that 
I  ever  read  them ;  no,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  newspaper. 

Don.  You  are  auite  right;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties 
they  take. 

&ir  P.  No ;  quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  1  like  it  of  all  things.  An 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup- 
port. 

Sneer.  Why,  that's  true ;  and  that  attack,  now,  on 
you  the  other  day 

Sir  P.  What!  where! 

Dan.  Ay !  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it 
was  completely  ill-natured  to  be  sure. 

SirF.  0!  so  much  the  better;  ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for 

Sir  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you ! 

Snerr.  Pray,  *  Dangle ;  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

>SVr  F.  0  lud,  no  !  anxious,  not  I,  not  the  least— I 
— but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect!  Make  out  some- 
thing. [Ande, 

Sneer.  I  will.  [To  Dangle,']  Yes,  yes,  I  remember 
perfectly. 

Sir  P.  Well,  and  pray  now — ^Dot  that  it  signifiee— 
what  might  the  gentleman  say ! 

Sneer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  yon  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whatever, 
though  you  are  the  greatest  traduoer  of  all  other 
authors  living. 

Sir  P.  lla,  ha,  ha !  veiy  good. 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  of 
your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  commonplace 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are 
kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the  loet 
and  stolen  office. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  pleasant. 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have 
the  skill  even  to  tteal  with  taste ;  but  that  you  glean 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you;  so  that  the 
body  of  your  work  is  a  composition  of  dngi  and  sedi- 
ments, like  a  bad  tavern's  worst  wine. 

5trjP.  Ha,ha! 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your 
bombast  would  be  less  intolerable  if  the  uouidiAi 
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were  erer  eaited  to  the  expreasions ;  but  the  homeli- 
nen  of  the  sentiment  itares  through  the  fantastic  in- 
cumbrance of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of 
tiia  new  uniforms. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  general  coarseness  of  jour  st  jle,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  ground  of  linsej-woolsey ;  while  jour  imita- 
tions of  Shakn>eare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Fal- 
staflTs  page,  and  are  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the 
original. 

SirR  Ha! 

Sneer,  In  short,  that  eren  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  serrice  to  you ;  for  the  porerty  of  your 
own  language  prevents  their  assimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  uie  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertilize. 

Sir  F,  [After  great  offitaticn.']  Now,  another  person 
would  be  Texed  at  this. 

Sneer,  Ohl  but  I  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  to 
dirert  you. 

Sir  P,  I  know  it.  I  am  diverted — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I  not 
the  least  invention !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  very 
good! 

Sneer,  Yes ;  no  genius !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dan,  A  severe  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — but  you  are 
quite  right,  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  F.  Tohe  sure ;  for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  and 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  some  good-natured  friend  or  other ! 

IThe  Anatomy  of  Character  performed  by 
UncharitabUness,  ] 

[From  *  The  School  for  ScandaL*] 

IftABiA  enters  to  Lady  Snkbrwbli,  and  Joseph  Surfacb. 

Lady  8,  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  f  What's 
the  matter  t 

Maria,  Oh!  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover  of 
mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree  ;  so  I  slipt 
out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Lady  S,  Is  that  all ! 

Joa^  S,  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
partv,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  S,  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
should  avoid  him  so  f 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  'tis  for  what 
he  has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquaintance. 

Joseph  a.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  knowing  him — for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger 
iust  as  soon  as  his  best  friend  ;  and  his  uncle  Crab- 
tree's  as  bad. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria,  For  my  part,  1  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  me  when  I  see  it  in  compMiy  with 
malice.     What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface? 

Joseph  S,  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Z/ody  S,  Pshaw! — there's  no  possibility  of  being 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  malice  of  a  good 
thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Surface  I 

Joseph  S,  To  be  sure,  madam  ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
|)ear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria,  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


II 


be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sorey  it  is  ftlways 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  riralahip,  and  a 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other ;  hot 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  oowardioe  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  traduce  one.  i  i 

Enter  Ssbvaitt. 

8erv,  Madam,  Mrs  Candour  is  below,  and  if  join 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  S,  Beg  her  to  walk  in.   [Exit  Servant,']  Now,   ', 
Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  ^our  taate ;  for   I 
though  Mrs  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  every  body   | ' 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  smt  m   .< 
woman.  .  i 

Maria,  Yes — with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than    '| 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree.  |  j 

Joseph  S,  I 'faith  that's  true.  Lady  Snecrwell: 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defisnce. 

Lady  S.  Hush  ! — ^here  she  is! 

Enter  Mrs  Can Dotra. 

Mrs  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  jm 
been  this  century  1  Mr  Surface,  what  newa  do  yon 
hear  ? — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  cot 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Joseph  S.  Just  80,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs   C.  Oh,  Maria  !   child — what !    is  the  whole 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  t     His  extrava- 
gance, I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 
,  Maria,  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  ■• 
little  to  do. 

Mrs  C.  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  stoppiag 
people's  tongues.     I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I 
indeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
guardian.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teaxle,  have  not  apeed   ' 
lately  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria,  Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  it 
busy  themselves  so. 

Mrs  C,  Very  true,  child :  but  what's  to  be  doaet 
People  will  talk — there's  no  preventing  it.  WTiy,  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  bid 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there's  no  mind- 
ing what  one  hears;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  this 
from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandaloai. 

Mrs  C.  So  they  are,  child — shameful,  shameful  I 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  cscapea 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspei*ted  your  friend, 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion!  Yet  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  with 
her  dancina:-niaster. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't  there  are  no  grounds  for 
that  report. 

3frs  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  daiv 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated 
last  month  of  Mrs  Festino's  affair  with  C^ltmel  Cai- 
sino;  though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never 
rightly  cleared  up. 

Joseph  S.  The   license  of  invention  some  people    -i 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'Tis  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  re- 
port such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs  0.  Tu  be  »uTe  they  are ;  tale-bearere  are  ai  bad 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and  aTRj 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before!  how 
will  you  prevent  people  from  talking !  To-day  Mn 
Clack itt  assured  nie  Mr  and  Mrs  Honeymoon  were  aft 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  reet  of  thair 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no  *  tide-bear«i8|  aa  I 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Joseph  8.  Ah  !   Mrs  Candour,  if  every  bo^j 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature  I 
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Mr9  C.  I  confeM,  Mr  Surface,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
people  attacked  behind  their  backs ;  and  when  ugly 
circumitancen  come  out  against  our  acquaintance,  I 
own  I  alwajs  lore  to  think  the  best.  Bj  the  by,  I  hope 
tit  not  true  that  jour  brother  is  absolutely  ruined ! 

Jotepk  S,  1  mm  afraid  his  circumstances  are  reiy 
had  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrt  C  Ah  !  I  heard  so— but  you  roust  tell  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits  ;  ererybody  almost  is  in  the  same 
w»j — Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr  Nickit 
— all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  ii 
undone,  he'll  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

Joaepk  S.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  rery  great  one. 

Eater  SamTAar. 

Ser9.  Mr  Ciabtiee  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

{Exit  SerwmL 
Lad^  S.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lorer  pursues  you ; 
pontiTely  you  shan't  escape. 

Bntsr  CaABTmaa  sad  Sia  BsKJAMiir  Backbitb. 

Crab.  Ladr  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs  Can- 
dour, I  don  t  beliete  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  1  Egad  I  ma'am,  he 
has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too ;  isn't  he, 
Ladr  Sneerwell  t 

Sir  B,  0  fie,  uncle  I 

CnJ>.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  diarade  against  the  best  i^ymer  in  the  kingdom. 
Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last 
week  on  Lady  Frixsle's  feather  catching  fire  I  Do, 
Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
ni^i  extempore  at  Mrs  Drowxie's  conrersazione. 
Come  now ;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
leoond  a  great  naval  commander,  and 

Sir  B.  Uncle,  now — prithee 

Crab,  r&ith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
how  ready  he  is  at  these  things. 

Lady  o.  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  nerer  publish 
anything. 

Sir  B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  yexy  rulgar  to 
print ;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires 
sad  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late more  by  giring  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends 
«f  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
to  give  the  public. 

Crab.  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
yen  I  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Pe- 
teareh's  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  R  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  tkem, 
when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quart«  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
meadow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
elMant  things  of  their  kind ! 

Crab.  But,  ladies,  that's  true— have  you  heard  the 

Mn  C.  What,  rir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it^Miss  Nicely  is 
goins  to  he  married  to  her  own  footman. 

Mn  C.  Impossible ! 

Crab.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Tis  very  true,  ma*am ;  everything  is  fixed, 
md  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

CnA.  Yes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  veiy  press- 
ing rsasons  for  it 

Xotfr  ^  ^^J»  ^  ^^  hnx^  something  of  this  before. 

Mrt  C  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
believe  sneh  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 

Nieely. 

SirB.  O  lud  I  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas 
Mieved  a*  onoe.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
Md  io  naerved  that  eveiybody  was  rare  there  was 
watm  lenaoB  for  ii  a*  bottom. 

MnO.  Why^tobeinie^jitdAcffeMidalltatfiitol 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
But  there  18  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is 
always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the  robuster  characten 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  weak  part,  aroid  the  least  br^lth  of 
air,  and  Hupply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

Mrs  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You 
know,  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often 
gire  rise  to  the  most  injurious  taJes. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud  I 
Mr  Surface, 'pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver) 
is  coming  home  \ 

Joseph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  timfti 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  t  Sad  ocmi- 
fort  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joseph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people 
say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  ^^,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry 
was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  bo  an  alderman  : 
no  man  more  popular  there !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  health 
in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities; 
have  a  score  of  tnulesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Joseph  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  ^- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  :  Tm  not  very 
well.  [Exit  Maria. 

Mrs  C.  0  dear  I  she  changes  colour  veiy  much. 

Lady  S.  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

Mrs  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be ! 

[Exit  Mrt  Candour. 

Lady  S.  Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
difference. 

Sir  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  uenjaroln,  you  must  not  give  up  the 

Eursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
umour.    Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.   Come, 
ril  assist  you. 

Sir  B.  Mr  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  0  lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  B.  And  I'm  very  sony,  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crab.  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  thai^ 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[ExemU  Crabtrm  emd  Sir  Bei^ammL 
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LmJ'j  S.  lift!  h&l  'tig  Tcry  hard  far  theiu  to  Ic 
•ubiect  they  have  not  quite  nio  down. 

SottiA  S.  And   I  beliere  the  abute  vm  od 
acceptable  to  your  Isdj'Bhlji  than  Muia. 

Zoif;  £  1  doulit  facr  iJliHtiuu*  are  (Urtber  engaged 
than  wn  imagine.  But  the  Itiaily  are  to  be  here  this 
eTonin)!,  o  you  may  u  well  dine  •rbere  you  are,  and 
we  iball  bave  an  op[>ortunil;  or  abiier>iDg  fanber ;  in 
the  meantime  I'll  gu  aud  plut  miicbief,  asd  you  ahall 
(tudy  watlmeDt.  [EtranI, 

In  the  lut  year  of  this  period  C17B0),  Mra  Cow- 
l.Er,  nneRlecttd  poclww,  pniduced  herliTcly  comody. 
The  Brile'i  Ulralngem.  wliii'h  is  atill  popular  on  the 
■taga  In  theatrical  phrase,  therefore,  wc  may  ear 
that,  with  respect  to  comedy,  the  aeasoil  clmed  icell, 
and  wax  marked  by  unuiual  tirilliaticy. 

Thii  period  may  be  eaid  to  have  givEn  Urth  t 
the  well-known  species  of  sab-comedy  entitled  tb 
Sarce — a  kind  of  entertainment  more  peculiarly 
£ngliib  than  comedy  itielr,  and  in  «hi(;h  the  litc- 
TBture  of  our  country  is  surprisingly  rich.  As  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  it  is  here  placed  after  comedy ;  but 
there  aro  reaaona  why  it  miylit  have  been  plac&l 
Arat.  for  some  of  its  luininarica  flourished  early  in  ttie 
period,  and  by  tlieir  production!  exercised  a  con- 
dderable  influenct-on  Ibu  isinitdiea  which  came  after, 
snd  wliich  liavc  just  been  enumerated.  Aoiongst 
tbe  firat  vho  shone  in  tliis  field  was  Datid  Gakhici 


(171fi-nT9),  so  eminent  as  an  actor  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Garriok  was  a  native  of  LichtielJ, 
ajid  a  pupil  of  Dr  Jobnaon,  with  whom  he  came  lo 
London  to  pmh  his  fortune.  His  merits  quickly 
ruBcd  him  to  the  huad  nf  his  profi^saiun.  As  tlie 
manager  of  one  of  the  principal  theatres  for  ■  lung 
coone  of  years,  he  banished  fhim  tbo  stage  many 
playa  which  had  an  immoral  tendency;  and  his 
personal  character,  though  marked  by  excessive 
Taoity  and  other  folUes.  gave  a  dignity  and  respec- 
tability to  the  profession  of  an  actor.  As  an  author 
he  was  more  Lively  and  rarious  tlion  vigorous  or  pro- 
found. He  wrote  aome  epigrams,  and  even  ventured 
on  an  ode  ur  two;  he  succeeded  in  the  composition  of 
some  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  sjlaptation  of  others 
to  the  itsge.    Uis  principal  pUys  arc,  The  Lying 


Valet  and  Mitt  in  her  Tern,  which  are  atill  favou- 
rites. But,  unquestionably,  the  chief  strength  of  ' 
Garrick  lay  in  hj*  powen  m  an  aoter,  l^  -wiaii  hi  ' 


n  popularity  and  in 

it  had  not  possessed  since  its  palmy  dsji  ia 
cigns  of  Klixaticth  and  James.  Sheridan  ho- 
nourei]  liis  memory  with  ■  florid  sentimental  nn- 
nody,  in  which  he  invoked  the  'gcnlle  muse'  la 
"  guard  his  laurelled  shrine' — 
And  with  soft  tX^t  ilispeiw  the  inerercot  dost 
Which  time  may  stnw  upon  hi*  sacred  butt. 
Fielding  vta  another  distinguished  writn  in  t^ 
walk,  though  iif  all  his  pieces  only  one,  Ttm  Thmi, 
liaa  been  able  to  keep  poascssion  of  the  stage.  Hi 
threw  off  these  light  plays  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  town  for  nmuacment,  and  parry  his  own  clamo- 
lwccslitie^  and  they  generallv  have  the  appear^ 
ot  much  haste,  iore  a-bt-Modt.  hy  MacUIjI, 
presented  a  humorous  satire  on  the  Scoltiah  charac- 
ter, which  was  followed  up  by  his  more  aanattie 
conmlyof  7a(3fuao/rte  H'ori/,  performed  in  ITSl. 
>Iai'klin  was  un  actor  by  profession,  remarkable 
for  his  peraonation  of  Sbyloek  adcr  he  was  ninety 
years  of  age ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces  are  lively  ud 
entertaining.  It  must  be  with  some  aurpriae  that 
we  find  another  succesiiful  author  in  this  line  in  ttie 
piTson  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Tdwnley,  master  of  Merchant 
Tailors'  Si'liool  i  he  was  the  author  of  Hi^  Lift 
Brloif  Slain,  a  happy  burlesque  on  the  eztravaganoe 
and  aircet;ition  of  servants  iu  aping  the  maanen  rf 
their  maaltrs.  and  which  had  Ibe  e^t,  by  a  wdl- 
timol  enposure,  of  correcting  abuses  ia  tlM  dmMtiE 
cstabliahmcats  of  the  opulent  classct. 


irff.  Oh.bo!  Are  you  tberrubouts  my  lorf  doW 
t  may  do  very  well  by  and  by.  llowiii»,  yoaH 
T  find  mo  bebiitd  baud.  [Qfsn  to  kin  K^ 
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DkXv.  Stand  off;  yon  aie  a  commoner;  nothing 
under  nobilitj  i^proaches  Kittj. 

Sir  H.  You  are  80  derilish  proud  of  jour  nobilitj. 
Now,  I  think  we  hate  more  true  nobilitj  than  jou. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of  the  shire- 

Ihdx,  A  knight  of  the  shire  1  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  mightj 
honour,  trulj,  to  represent  all  the  fools  in  the  countj. 

KiL  O  lud !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noblemen 
quaireL 

^Sir  H.  Whj,  anj  fool  maj  be  bom  to  a  title,  but 
onlj  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honourable. 

Kit,  Well  said.  Sir  Hanj,  that  is  good  morillitj. 

Jhtke,  I  hope  jou  make  some  dinerence  between 
hereditary  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

Kit  Vtirr  smart,  mj  lord ;  now,  Sir  Harrj. 

Sir  H,  It  jma  mtXe  use  of  jour  hereditaiy  honours 
io  Kreen  jou  from  debt 

Jhtke,  Zounds!  sir,  what  do  jou  mean  bj  that! 

Kit,  Hold,  hold !  I  shall  have  some  fine  old  noble 
blood  9jM.i  here.    Ha'  done.  Sir  Harxy. 

Sir  a.  Not  I ;  whj,  he  is  alwajs  raluing  himself 
upon  his  upper  house. 

JMbs.  We  hftve  dignitj.  [Slow. 

Sir  H.  But  what  becomes  of  jour  dignitj,  if  we 
refuse  Um  supplies  I  [Q^ick. 

Kit  Peace,  peace ;  here's  ladj  Bab. 

Batsr  liMMH  Bab's  BssTAirT  in  a  ohslr. 

Dear  Lady  Bab! 

Ladw  AA,  Mn  Kittj,  jour  serrant :  I  was  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair  down  stairs. 
Well,  and  how  do  jou  f    Mj  lord  duke,  jour  servant, 
and  Sir  Uanj  too,  jours. 
Duke,  Your  ladyship's  deroted. 
Lad^  B.  I*m  anraid  I  have  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.    [Look*  on  her  wUch,'\    But  I  got  into  mj 
'   fisTourite  author. 

Dvke,  Yes,  I  found  her  ladjship  at  her  studies  this 
morning ;  some  wicked  poem. 
Lady  B,  Oh,  jou  wretch!   I  never  read  but  one 
,   book. 

KiL  What  is  jour  ladjship  so  fond  oft 
I       jLoJy  B.  Shikspur.     Did  jou  never  read  Shikspur ! 
I       JTtt.  Shikspur!  Shikspur!     Who  wrote  it!    No,  I 
never  read  Shikspur. 
Lady  B.  Then  jou  have  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 
Kit,  Well,  then.  111  read  it  over  one  afternoon  or 
ether.     Here's  Ladj  Charlotte. 

■aCsr  Laav  Crabu>tts's  BIaid  In  a  ehair. 

Dear  IjAj  Charlotte! 

Lady  C.  Oh!  Mrs  Kittj,  I  thought  I  never  should 
have  reached  jour  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
ieiaed  me.  Oh !  Ladj  Bab,  how  long  has  jour  ladj- 
ship beeD  here  !  M j  chairmen  were  such  drones.  Mj 
lord  duke!  the  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 

JhJce,  Oh!  ma'am.  [Bamng. 

Lady  C  And  Sir  Hany !   Your  servant.  Sir  Harry. 

[Formally. 

Sir  H,  Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorxy  to  hear 
your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the 
•incerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.    Remember  the  Park. 

Sir  H.  The  Park!  Ill  explain  that  affair,  madam. 

Lad/y  C,  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scon^fidly. 

Sir  H,  Dear  Lady  Charlotte ! 

Lady  C.  No,  sir ;  I  have  obeerved  your  coolness  of 
late,  and  despise  you.    A  trumpery  baronet ! 

Sir  i7.  I  see  how  it  is ;  nothing  will  satirfy  youbut 
nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the  marquis 

Lady  C.  Nome  of  your  reflections,  sir.  Tlie  marquis 
3i  ft  person  of  honour,  and  above  inquiring  after  a 
Ud^ru  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

SirK,  I — ^I,  madam!    I  soom  tnch  a  thing.    I 
you,  madam,  I  n«T«i^-«hat  is  to  say— Egad,  I 


am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her!    Pray  help  me  out.  [Atide 

Duke.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Atide, 

Entor  Philip  and  Lovkl,  laden  with  bottks. 

PhiL  Here,  mj  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  Both  your  ladyships'  most 
humble  servant. 

Lov.  [Affecting  to  he  drunk.^  Both  jour  ladjships 
most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boj  drunk. 

Phil.  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.  Yes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  very  free. 

Phil.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lor.  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Oo,  get  you  some  Hleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by. 

Lov.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordships  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Atide  and  exit, 

Phil.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance!  and 
then  to  supper. 

Enter  Cook,  Coachman,  Kthostoh,  sad  Clob. 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people !  I'll  couple  you. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty ;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand ;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  the  two  devils  will 
dance  together :  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
countiT  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kit^ 
may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  I>ady  Charlotte,  consider  mypoor  eout. 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Barry  %owt. 

All.  Minuet,  Sir  Harry ;  minuet.  Sir  Hany. 

Kit.  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.    [A  minuet  bv 
Sir  Harry  and  Kitty;  awkward  and  conceitea. 

Lady  C.  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phil.  And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Duke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phil.  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [They  tit  down."]  Here  is  claret,  buivundy, 
and  champaign,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle :  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port 

Duke.  Port!  'TIS  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you!  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free ;  the  more  ftee  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

[A  paute, 

Duke.  Lady  Charlotte,  *  Hob  or  nob  1' 

Lady  C.  Done,  my  loid,  in  burgundy  if  you  please. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [They  drink,  A  paute. 

Phil.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round  ;  I  have  a  health  for  you.  '  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  kntgk,  A  paute. 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single 
gentleman *R  service ! 

Lady  C.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman  ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  kmgk, 

Phil.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty. 

Phil.  Oh  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Let  us  have  a  song.    Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  have  it!  Well  then,  Bfrs  Kitty, 
we  must  call  upon  you :  will  you  honour  my 
muse! 

AU,  A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Hany*!  song ;  Sir 
Harxy's  song. 
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DuU.  A  «oiig  to  bo  «ur»,  but  firat,  preludiD.  [ffu«» 
Xiffj.]  Pi»T,  gentlemen,  put  it  about. 

[  A'uw  Toanii.  Kingiltm  kino  Clot  icariilj). 
'<>  R.  S««  how  the  d«vila  kiH  I 
'ic.  I  mm  reidlj  houwi  bat  h«iD — I  mait  cicu 
Dp  mjpipBa,  hem!  Thit  is  Sir  Hun'i  soiit!;  being 
ft  TJBW  one,  entitled  knd  called  the  '  Fellow  Semnt, 
or  AllinaLinij.'  [Smgt. 

PhU.  Hmr  do  you  Vi\t  it,  m;  lord  dulce? 

Ihike.  It  i»  ■  viie  eompoiition. 

Phii.  Howaol 

i>»iie.  0,  Teij  Ion  I — Veiy  low  indeed ! 

Sir  H.  Can  you  make  a  better  I 

I>*kf.  I  hope  to. 

Sir  a.  That  is  tci;  conceited. 

livke.  What  is  conceited,  jou  Koundrel  I 

5ir  f.  Scoundrel!  You  wo  a  rascal;  \"&  pull  jnju 
bjthan««.  [-Itffw-- 

Z>uJlx.  Lookje,  friend  ;  don't  giyejounelf  aim,  and 
make  a  diituibance  among  the  ladies.  If  jou  are  a 
lentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H.  Weapons !— what  you  will— pistob. 

i>ili«.  Done,  behind  Montague  IlouiK. 

Sir  H.  Done,  with  Kconds. 

XKJk.  Done. 

PkiL  Oh,  for  nhame,  gentlemen.  My  lord  dute  I 
Sir  Hany— the  ladies!— fiel  \I><ixmASiT  Harry 
i^Kt  (o  nng.  A  violent  knodUng.  Kitty  fainU.}  What 
the  deril  can  that  be,  Kittyl 

S!t.  Who  c»o  it  ponaibly  be  I 

Phil.  Kingston,  run  up  stain  and  peep.  [ExilKing- 
tton.]  It  sounds  like  ray  master"!  rap :  pray  heaven  it 
ia  not  he  I 

But  by  far  the  greatest  of  tliia  clui  of  autliora 
mnaini  tu  be  mentioDed.  Samuel  Foote  (1711- 
1777)  TU  bom  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at 


Oiford  i  bat,  tqnandering  away  hit  furtone,  vai 
forced  to  become  an  actor  and  dtairiBtic  writer.  In 
powers  of  mimicry,  in  wit,  and  in  humonr,  he  teems 
to  have  gone  far  beyond  nil  the  m«n  of  hii  own  time, 
and  it  may  be  qoeitioned  if  three  Bnch  men  have 
come  under  public  notice  in  England.  Samnel  John- 
■oo,  though  he  disliked  the  man  for  hii  eaay  moralj 
•ad  fail  making  the  bucleiquing  of  private  cbaraclen 


a  profeuion.  wat  forced  to  admit  the  »ma«in[ 
powers  and  fascination*  of  his  cooTersation.  It  wal 
in  1747  that  Foote  commenced  a  claaa  of  new  enter- 
tiiintuunts  in  the  Haymarket  theatre,  in  which  be 
was  himself  the  sole  itage  figure,  and  which  prortd 
liiglily  attractive  by  the  many  droll  and  whimncil 
portraits  of  character  which  they  presented,  many 
of  thex;  being  transcripts  or  caricature!  of  penoni 
well  known.  Tht  Ditoiiona  of  Vw  Monmg.  Tin 
AMti-M  of  Pictara,  and  The  EAglitlaua  ■■  Pant. 
were  the  names  of  aonie  of  thete  pieces.  Of  the  >«- 
guJar  farce*  of  Foote,  which  were  aomewhat  lata 
in  production,  Tht  Mmar—tn  unjuatiflable  attack 
upon  the  Methodist! — wai  the  iiroat  aucceitftd.  It 
was  followed  by  Tlie  Mayor  of  Garratt,  a  coarae  but 
hnniorons  akeCeh,  including  two  charactera,  in  H*jat 
Sturgeon,  tlie  dty  militia  officer,  and  Jerry  Sank, 
which  can  never  be  completely  obsolete.  Hi*  playl 
arc  twenty  la  number,  and  he  boasted,  at  the  dwe 
of  hi*  life,  that  he  had  added  aixteeu  decidedly  new 
charocler*  to  tbe  English  stage. 


:ion  of  levying  and  fbUow- 


Char. 


of  dist 


I,  for  1 


nbutbt 


John  till  the 
baniuet  is  supcmeded  by  my  loril ;  quitting  the  puiy 
peer  for  an  carl ;  and  sacrificing  all  three  to  a  due. 

Serj.  Keeping  euod  company ! — a  laudable  ambitiw  I 

Cttar.  Tnie,  sir,  if  the  rirtuei  that  procured  tb* 
father  a  peerage  could  with  tbatbe  entailed  on  theioa.    i 

8erj.  llavo  a  care,  hussy  ;  there  are  Kren  1«M 
■gainst  speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Oar.  !jirl 

Saj.  Souidatum  magnatum  is  a  statute  mnstaal  , 
be  trifled  with  :  thy,  you  are  not  one  of  those  vulgli  i 
■luti  that  think  a  man  the  worae  for  being  a  lord! 

C^r.  No,  air ;  1  am  contented  with  only  not  tbisk' 
ing  him  the  better. 

Set}.  For  alt  this  I  believe,  bussy,  a  right  hownr- 
able  proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter  your  mind. 

f/ior.  Not  unless  tlie  proposer  had  other  qualitiai 
than  what  he  pouesses  by  patent.  Beudei,  ur,  yva 
kiiuw  Sir  l.uke  is  a  devotee  to  the  botlle. 

ScTy.  Nat  a  whit  the  less  baneat  for  Chat. 

under  its  infiueuce  be  generally  rereala  all,  awM 

Serj,  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  {  hat, 
come,  come,  all  theM  are  but  trifling  objection*. 
Char.  Vou  mean,  sir,  they  prove  Che  abject  a  trilfc 
Scij,  miy.you  pert  jade,  doyou  play  onmywDidll 

Char.  Nobody, 

Serj.  Nobody !  how  the  deuce  do  you  make  tkal 
auti  He  is  neither  a  penon  attainted  nor  outlawed, 
may  in  any  of  hi*  majesty's  courts  sue  or  be  lued, 
appear  by  attorney  or  in  propria  penona.  can  aoquin^ 
buy,  procure,  purcluue,  poucH,  and  inherit,  not  ooljr 
personalities,  <ueh  a>  goods  and  chattels,  but  era 
realities,  as  all  lands,  tenements,  and  beiedituaaol^ 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 


Char.  Without  doubt,  il 
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_  in  ihb  town  a  great  number  of  nobodies, 
not  described  bj  Lord  Coke. 

8im  LvKS  Limp  msket  Us  sppesnmoe,  and  sf ter  a  thort  dim- 
lagos,  enter  a  Servant  and  deliTen  a  card  to  B»  Lmcn. 


Ur  lAdot,  [i2nui«.]  '  Sir  Gregoiy  Goose  desires  the 
lumour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's  companj  to  dine.  An 
answer  is  desired.'  Gadso  I  a  little  unluckj ;  I  bare 
been  encaiped  for  these  three  weeks. 

Sctj.  what  t  I  find  Sir  Gregoiy  is  returned  for  the 
oonoration  of  Fleeoem. 

Bmr  lAtht,  Is  he  so  t  Oh,  oh !  that  alters  the  case. 
Oeor;^,  give  my  compliments  to  Sir  Gregoiy,  and  I'll 
oertainlj  come  and  dine  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to 
Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sornr  can't 
wait  upon  him,  but  confined  to  bed  two  days  with  the 
new  influenza.  [Exit  Servant, 

Char,  You  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 
enngements. 

air  Lvke,  What  can  a  man  do!  These  fellows 
^wben  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  them)  take 
scandalous  adrantaee :  when  will  you  do  me  the 
honour,  pray,  Sir  Luae,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
me  I  Do  you  name  the  day !  They  are  as  bad  as  a 
b^gar  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a 
hiU;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Serj,  True;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — three 
weeks !  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 


^r  Luke,  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man 
in  Tgngl^nH  is  more  punctual  than 

Enter  a  Biatamt,  whoglyes  Bib  Luks  a  letter. 

F^om  whomf 
Sent.  Earl  of  Brentford.    The  serrant  waits  for  an 


Sir  Luke,  Answer !  By  your  leave,  Mr  Serjeant 
and  Charlotte.  [Read*,']  *  Taste  for  music — Mons. 
Duport — fail — dinner  upon  table  at  fiye.'  Gadso! 
I  hope  Sir  Orefloiy's  serrant  an't  gone. 

Serv,  Immedi^ly  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke,  Run  aner  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell 
him  Quite  in  deq>air — recollect  an  enpigement  that 
esnt  in  nature  be  missed,  and  return  m  an  instant. 

[Bant  Servant. 

Ckar,  Tou  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way  for 
my  lord. 

Sir  Luke,  No,  fiuth,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 
lotto  ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore  business. 
Ko,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell 
TOB  the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man 
in  the  world :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Okar,  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives  an 
onanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Luke,  You  are  ri^ht,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Brentford's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
some  visits  that  he  would  veiy  gladly  excuse. 

Setj,  What  need  he  fcart  Ilis  person  is  sacred; 
fbr  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary 

Air  Luke,  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all 


Berj  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which 
does  them  infinite  honour),  his  goods  or  chattels  may 

Sir  lAdee,  Seised  upon  when  the^  can  find  them ; 
hat  lie  lives  in  ready  nimished  lodgings,  and  hires  his 
ooach  bj  the  month. 

Berj,  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  '  non  inventus.' 
Bkr  Luke,  A  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
s^gM  0^  niy  stoiT.  One  mominc  a  Welsh  coach- 
BMker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lora,  iriiose  name  was 
ytnAily  fjoyd.  Mj  lotd  had  the  man  up.  You 
MtteiOM^  I  think,  Mr  Uoydf    At  your  lordship's 


service,  my  lord.    What,  Lloyd  with  an  L !    It 

with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were 
synonymous,  the  very  same  names.  Very  often  in- 
deed, my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  yours  with  an 
L  t  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ; 
for  you  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alpha- 
betically,  and  in  four  or  five  years  you  might  have 
come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Enter  a  SaavAirr. 

Serv,  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky :  tell  my  lord  I'll  attend 
him.     I'll  call  on  Sir  Gregory  myself        [Exit  Serv, 

Serj,  Why,  you  won't  leave  us.  Sir  Luke ! 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeaot  and  Charlotte; 
have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of 
people,  positively ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 
Lady  Ciccljr  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Bri- 
gadier  Whip;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
borrow  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  smd 
a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard 
in  Sufifblk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob 
newly  arrived ;  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Serj.  True,  true. 

jSiiV  Lvke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  may  » 
[Enter  a  Servant  abruptly ,  and  runs  againtt  Sir  iuke,} 
Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascaL 

Serv.  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Luke.  Grace ! — Where  is  he !     Where 

Se7*v.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an't  better 
engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  o^  coach,  did  vou  sav ! 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — or 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Lvke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that.  Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Serv,  He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Luke,  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — hey  I 
— no — ^you  must  go  to  my  lord's — ^hold,  h^d,  no— I 
have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Greg's,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dinner. 

Serv.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory ! 

Sir  Luke.  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  1 

Sir  Luke,  What! — Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — no — that  won't  do,  for  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  for  him — hey  I  \\Tiy,  tell  him — hold, 
I  have  it.  Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  into  my 
chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  bailifls,  forced  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  earned 
into  the  Pied  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  b^  ten  thou- 
sand  pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor [Exeunt  Sir  Luke  and  Serv, 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  prooft  I  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  established  my  case. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  ^ou  have  hit  upon  points ;  but 
then  they  are  but  triflmg  flaws,  they  don't  vitiate  the 
title  ;  that  stands  unimpeached. 

The  popularity  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  beini; 
partly  owing  to  the  excellent  music  which  accom- 
panied the  piece,  we  find  in  this  period  a  number 
of  comic  operas,  in  which  songs  and  dialogue  alter- 
nate. Sheridan's  unexampled  success  has  been 
already  mentioned.  7%e  Devil  to  Pay,  by  C.  Coffbt, 
was  long  a  favourite,  chiefly  for  the  female  charac- 
ter, NeU,  which  made  the  fortune  of  several  actresteti 
and  among  the  best  pieces  of  tliis  description  are 
those  by  Isaac  Bickebstaff,  whose  operas,  Tim 
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PatUock,  Love  in  a  ViUtwe,  Liamd  CkruMj  &C.,  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialogue.  Charles  Dibdim 
was  author  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  musical 
operas  and  other  dramatic  trifles :  his  QMoker,  pro- 
duced in  1777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  music. 

PERIODICAL  EBBAYIBTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  rerlTe  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  which  had  proved  so 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
After  the  cessation  of  *  The  Guardian,*  there  was  a 
long  interrid,  during  which  periodical  writing  was 
confined  to  party  politics.  An  effort  was  made  to 
connect  it  again  with  literature  hyDr  Johnson,  who 
published  the  first  paper  of  Tne  liamUer  on  the 
20th  of  Maroh  1750,  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a- week,  without  interruption,  till  the  14t]i  of  March 
1752.  Johnson  received  only  four  contributions 
(one  from  Richaitison  the  novelist)  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  the  stamp  of  but  one  mind,  and  that 
mind  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould.  The  light  graces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wanting,  and  sketches 
of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  tlie 
former  essayists,  found  no  place  in  the  grave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  *  The  Rambler.*  The  serious  and 
somewhat  pedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
culated for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
with  the  public  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
essays,  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous ; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  characters  introduced  were  all,  as  Garrick 
remarked,  Johnsons  in  petticoats.  They  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  real  life.  The  author's  use  of 
hard  words  was  a  common  complaint;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  *  The  Rambler,*  resuacitatioitL,  narcotic, 
fatuity^  and  germination,  which  have  now  become  of 
daily  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  Johnson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  grandeur  and  beauty;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  his  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive. Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  firom  these  essays.  No  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  such 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages : — 

On  usefiil  knowledge: — *To  lessen  that  disdain 
with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  ex- 
cited by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial 
silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  his  abilities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  ro- 
quired  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  it  able 
to  set  him  above  the  wauit  of  hourly  assistance,  or 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and 


tender  offidousneM ;  and,  tfaerefare»  no  ona  ihoaid 
think  it  unnecessary  to  kam  thote  mrta  by  whidi 
friendship  may  be  gained.  KindneM  it  pv«aerved 
by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange 
of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  onfy  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receiTe,  and  such  plea- 
sures only  imparted  as  othort  are  qualified  to  eqjoy. 

By  this  descent  firom  the  pinnaclet  of  srt^  no  boMsr 
will  be  lost ;  for  the  condetoensioai  of  lesmiog  mt 
always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  derated  genius 
employed  in  little  things,  appesn,  to  use  the  timOe 
of  LonginuB,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  dedinstkn; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  hit  magnitode^ 
and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less.' 

On  revenge : — *■  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to 
forgive,  because  he  knows  the  tme  valae  of  tfaac^ 
and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  nnnecestsiy 
pain.  He  that  wiUingly  suffers  the  oonosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  stzata- 
gem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  case.  Re- 
sentment is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  mafignity;  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeaTonr  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  ooncnr  to  detest 
The  man  who  retires  to.  meditate  mischief^  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts  are  cfln- 
ployed  only  on  means  of  distress  and 
ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the 
brance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numb^^  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  goiHy  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pfosperi^ 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Wliocver  considers  the  weakness  both  of  hintdf 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuiasives  to  ftr- 
giveness.  We  know  not  to  what  iegme  of  maKgnity 
any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  guilt 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  pfcd- 
pitance,  or  negligence;  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inffided^ 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  onr- 
selves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  chant 
to  design  the  effects  of  accident ;  we  mar  think  the 
blow  violent  only  because  we  have  maoe  omsdtss 
delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to 
only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thos  |Rh 
pitious  to  otliers  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld 
but  by  pride,  by  the  fc»r  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  wor]£  It  mar  be  hid 
down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that  **sll 
pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignoranti 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appeanmoe 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from.  ooosdoasDceB 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  onr  wantSL 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Kothhig 
which  reason  condenms  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  eztemsl 
motives  fVom  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approvei^ 
to  give  way  to  anything  but  conviction,  to  waOet 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  snd 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  hmnanitj  can 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pnxinit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  adfan- 
tages ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  actioQ  to  tht 
divine  will ;  a  habitual  appeal  to  CTolasting  Jv- 
tice ;  and  an  unvaried  eleinition  of  the  intrifaitBil 
eye  to  the  reward  which  perseTeranoe  onlj  can  oh* 
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lat  ^&t  pride  which  man]',  who  prc«Dine  to 
genernui  KnlimenU.  ailow  to  refute  their 
s,  bu  nothing  noblec  in  viuw  tbnn  the  ap- 
iD  of  men;  of  bdngi  vhote  superianty  we 
a  no  obligation  to  aukiiuwleilge.  and  who, 
re  httve  courted  them  with  the  utmoji 
f,  can  fonfi^  do  ralualde  or  permanent  re- 
•f  beings  w)io  ignorantly  judge  of  what  tbey 
mdenluid.  or  partiolty  determine  what  they 
TCr  eiamined  ;  and  whose  sentence  ia  there- 
to weight,  till  it  hail  nweived  the  ratification 

lat  can  descend  to  hribe  luflVafces  like  theae 
icice  of  bin  ianDci:nce  ;  he  that  can  lufibr  the 
of  luch  acclamaliona  to  withhold  hia  atten- 
m  the  command!  of  the  uniTenal  BoTereign. 
e  leaaon  to  cungtatulatu  hiinaelf  upon  the 
N  of  hia  mind;  wheoefer  he  awakes  to 
let*  and  reflection,  he  ninst  become  deapicable 
iwn  eye«,  and  ihrink  with  ahaine  from  Uie 
iraoco  of  his  cowardice  and  foUy. 
Im  that  hopes  to  be  fu^iren,  it  ia  indispen- 
i[iiired  that  befuri^re.  It  ia  therefore  anpcr- 
BO  nrge  any  other  motive.  On  thia  great 
emit;  i*  snapendcd  i  and  to  him  that  r^iuea 
tiae  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inacceaaihle, 
SarioQr  of  the  worid  hna  t)»!n  bom  in  rain,' 
HI  flner  apecimen  of  Jolinson'a  style  is  af- 
D  an  eaaay  on  retirement  from  the  world : — 
him,'  Bays  the  moraliat,  '  that  appears  to 
rough  things  temporal  with  no  other  care 
>t  to  lose  Snally  the  tilings  eternal,  I  kiok 
ch  Teneration  ai  Inclines  me  to  approve  his 
.  In  the  whole,  without  a  minute  exomina- 
ita  parts  :  yet  I  could  nerer  forbear  to  wish, 
lik  Vice  is  ever)'  day  multiplying  aeduce- 
ind  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  elfron- 
irtoe  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
lence^  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natnral  dignity 
and  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right, 
iractised  in  solitude.  like  the  flower  that 
in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the 
t  heaven,  and  delight  those  nnbodicd  spirits 
rr^  the  works  of  Ood  and  the  nclions  of 
at  it  bcstowa  no  asaistanfe  upon  earthly  be- 
d,  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
tie  sacred  iplcndoni  of  beneflcencc' 
■  sentences  ahow  the  atately  artiflcial  style 
ison,  which,  when  aupported  by  profoond 
,  orpfflDted  morality,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
ippeara  to  great  lulvantage,  but  is  unsuited 
•ry  topics  of  life  and  conversation.  Hence, 
a  more  in  his  coUoquial  displaya,  as  recorded 
nil,  whrre  much  of  thia  extraneous  pomp 
:  ail,  while  all  the  point  and  vigoar  M  bis 
lading,  and  the  powera  of  wit  and  imagi- 
were  retained.  He  is,  m  fact,  a  greater  man 
pages  of  his  biographer  than  in  his  own 
the  iateQectaal  gladiator  of  the  elub  evinced 
powerful,  ready,  and  various  mind,  than  be 
obody  in  his  ddiberate  writings  in  the  doact 
ith  was  directly  tliB  reverse:  he  could  argue 
be  said,  wilh  the  pen  in  hii  hand. 

iTaJe  ef  Annittffait  and  AJvl.] 
[Ptoid  '  The  Raaibla'.l 
t  happiness  and  misery  of  our  preaeut  stale, 
iwa  fiviD  our  lenaatioua,  and  part  from  our 
I ;  part  ia  distributed  by  nature,  and  part  is  in 

wa  cannot  alnya  obtaui,  and  positive  pain 


his  attention  from  wounds  or  diHaiie.i.  Ilut  the  nega- 
tive infelicity  which  piDceeds,  not  from  the  pnasursot 
tufferings,  but  the  ahaence  of  enjoyments,  will  always 
yield  to  tbe  iBmediei  of  leaaon. 

Oae  of  the  great  »tU  of  ewaping  luprr^uous  un- 
eMinesa,  ia  to  fret  our  miads  from  the  habit  of  com- 
paring  our  condition  with  that  of  otbera  on  whom  the 
bleiuings  of  life  are  more  bountifully  bMtowed,  or  with 
ima^napy  states  of  delight  and  security,  peihaps  uo- 
attainabls  by  mortals.  Fen  an  placed  in  a  situation 
to  gloomy  and  distressful  as  not  to  see  every  day 
beings  yet  mors  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom 
they  may  leani  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconrenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  diligenoa 
than  the  inclemency  of  climaten,  and  therefore  none 
affords  more  proper  exercise  for  this  philrMuphical  ab- 
straction. A  native  of  England,  pinched  with  the  Inista 
of  December,  may  lesscD  his  affection  for  hia  own 
country  by  Buffering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  tha 
vales  of  Aflia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
green,  and  streams  that  always  luumiur  ;  bnt  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  regioui,  and  con- 
siders the  nations  to  wham  a  gnat  pertion  of  the  year 
is  darkues,  and  who  a  '  '  ' 


imidat  n 
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iB  ttanquillity  ;  and  while  hi 
or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  rellect  how  moch  be 
owes  to  proiidence  that  he  is  nut  placed  in  Oreenland 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  tha 
skies  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  Bach  a«  might  be 
eipected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  ihe  contempla- 
tion of  necessity  and  distreiiE,  so  that  the  care  of  escap- 
ing death  from  cold  and  hunger  should  Itareuo  room 
for  those  pauiuns  which,  in  luids  of  plenty,  inSaeuce 
conduct,  or  diversify  characters  ;  the  aummer  should 
tie  spent  only  in  ptcvlding  for  the  winter,  and  Ihe  win- 
ter in  longing  for  tbe  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  fonad  its 
way  into  thoee  atodea  of  porertpr  and  gloom  ;  l^^Und 
and  Iceland  have  their  hiatonans,  their  critics,  and 
their  poola ;  and  Love,  that  eitendt  his  dominioa 
wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  eierts  tha 
same  power  in  the  OreenIander*s  hut  as  in  the  palaces 
of  eastero  mouarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  fanuliea  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  tbe  cold  mootha, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villagee  or  cities,* 
youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  dijTerCDl  parts  of  the 
country,  were  ed  much  distinguished  for  their  beauty, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants, 
Anniiigait  and  Ajut,  from  a  auppoaed  resemblance  to 

formed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningut  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  AJak 
with  little  emotion, but  at  last,  by  frequent  intcrvievn, 
became  senaible  of  ber  chana>,  and  flrst  made  a  diaco- 
very  of  his  affection  by  inviting  her  with  her  parenta 
to  a  feast,  where  he  pUced  be^ie  Ajut  the  tul  of  a 
wbale.  Ajut  seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gal- 
lantry i  yet,  however,  from  that  time  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  but  iu  a  rest  inadc  of  t) 


with  coral  and  shells,  a 

The  elegance  oF  her  dress,  and  the  Judicious  diapo- 
sition  of  ber  omaments,  bad  sucb  an  effect  upon  An- 
ninnit  that  ho  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  a 
decuuration  of  his  love.  He  therefore  composed  a 
poem  in  her  piaiiw,  in  which,  among  other  heroio  and 
lender  sentiments,  he  protested  that '  She  was  bcaoti- 
fUi  as  the  remal  willow,  and  fragrant  nt  thyme  upon 
the  mountaine ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the 
teeth  of  the  morw,  and  ber  smile  grateful  as  tho  dis- 
aolution  of  Che  ice  i  that  he  would  punue  ber,  though 
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she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  cliffs,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  cannibals  ; 
that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of  the  genius 
of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Amaroc,  and 
rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  llafcufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  *  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  buried  without  his  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  souls  his  skull  might  serve  for 
no  other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  stanj 
lamps/ 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fervour 
and  accomplishments ;  w'lt  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  exp^vted  all  the  forms  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  'x>nfc8S  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  tim<)  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage  ;  he  attacked  the 
sea-horses  on  the  ice ;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be 
neoessaTy  to  make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fishes,  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had  completed 
his  store  ;  he  therefore  intreated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned by  necessity.  Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  en- 
titled to  such  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

'0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the  water, 
consider,'  said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
How  easily  may  my  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fogs  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
passed  without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly 
describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  {^razing  in  the  fields  about 
them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  wajrs  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  r^i- 
dcnce,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider, 
Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  winter-nights 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time 
of  ease  an<l  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
Boft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  I* 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain  ;  the  maid 
continued  mexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  reiipect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brass, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicorns. 

i^ut  wa>  80  much  aflfected  by  the  fondness  of  her  | 
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lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  bj  his  magnificsocf^ 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea  side ;  and  whfsn  dM 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  Ike  migkl 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil ;  that  Detthsr  tkt 
mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deepa,  nor  tks 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaxe  upon  the  departing  veMl, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  d^ectsd, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  suf- 
fered her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  ahouldsn, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  Sbs 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  oontuioal  w- 
plication  to  feminine  emplcnrments,  gathered  moss  for 
the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  s£ 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  whidh  he  had  bentowed  upoa 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  sm&ll  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  manufacture  ;  and  while  she  was  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she 
prayed  *  that  her  lover  might  hare  hands  stnoger 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  dM 
feet  of  the  rein-deer ;  that  his  dart  might  never 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak;  uiat  bemii^ 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.'  ^ 

The  larae  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  transport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for  a  msn 
will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which  requires  neither 
skill  nor  courage.    Annmgait  was  therefore  exposed 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  passion.     He  went  duke 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat  with  an  intent  to  le^  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress :  bat  re- 
collecting the  misenr  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  La  provi* 
sion  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.     He  Uun  esB- 
posed  his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  expressed  in  mid 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sonen^ 
and  his  fears.    '  0  life,'  says  he, '  frail  and  unoertaial 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance  but 
in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  f    It  towers  on  hi|^  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  and  tke 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it  above  and  the  rocb 
shatter  it  below.     What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasoie  1 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  whid 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  What, 
love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  ammdi 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  lmpe^ 
ceptible  degrees  till  we  have  lost  all  power  of  resist- 
ance and  escape  t    Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  gracse 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  the  ban- 
quet, I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  wasmeny 
as  the  singers  in  the  stars.    Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaae 
upon  thy  graces?    Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  theetc 
the  banquet!    Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of 
virginity.     I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkneiM,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.    In  a  few  weeks  I  A^l 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roe>fiik 
and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hai* 
shall  cover  thy  couch  ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall 
shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illa- 
minate  thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  they 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whales 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  placed  himtelf 
in  his  fishirtg-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their  sert- 
ral  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  in- 
credible courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  dividing  his 
time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  ths 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  tho  meantime,  notwithstanding  her  n^ 
glected  dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some  Ann 
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r.  Nomgtukinwofbirthtruij'illurtrioui. 
lud  died  in  childbitth,  and  hia  ftttber, 
imn  filhec  uf  GreeiilBDd,  had  psrinbed  hj 
unuit  of  the  wh*U.  His  dignit;  wu 
his  richu  ;  he  ma  muMer  of  four  men'i 
nen'a  boaU,  had  ninetj  tubs  of  oil  iu  his 
Iktion,  uid  fite-tnd-tirenty  wall  buried 
■igmiuit  the  seuon  of  dBikoeaE.  When 
■WMity  of  Ajul,  ho  immediatei*  threw  oier 
L  of  >  deer  that  be  bad  taiie'n,  and  Kwu 
led  her  with  a  branch  of  coral,  Ajut  re- 
fts,  and  detennined  to  admit  no  loicr  in 

,tbiu  i«jectej.  bad  recuurw  to  Mnttagem. 
lat  Ajat  would  consult  an  Anjiekliok,  «r 
HiniDE  the  fate  of  her  lorer,  and  tbii  feli- 
uCunlifc.  He  therefore  applied  himself 
celcbnted  Angekkok  of  thut  part  of  the 
dbyap™  -■    '  '         '  '■ 


B  by  herself,  and   inquired  what  events 

le  mum  of  Auningait  if  the  pmji<;tiaa 
R  her  deeires.  The  Angekkok  knew  the 
.»,  and  foretotd  that  Anningait,  haring 
ght  two  whalea,  would  eooa  tctum  home 
!  boat  laden  with  proHsioni. 
nostiwtion  ihe  wa«  ordered  to  krep  swret ; 
luk,  depending  upon  hi)  utiUce,  renewed 

Muoeearful,  applied  himself  to  ber  pareuta 
knd  promiMs.  The  weiilth  of  Greenland 
ful  for  the  Tirlue  of  a  Greenlander  ;  they 
nerit  and  the  preseutt  of  Aiiuingait,  and 
'    ']   the  embraces   of   Norngiuk,     Shi 


ibe  r. 


<nstTated  ;  she  wept  a 


raredi 


riches  irtenatible,  fled  away  into  Che  up- 

ir,  and  the  birds  or  bares  which  she  bad 
to  insnare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour  when 
likely  lo  te  found,  to  view  the  sea  ereiy 

tet  loiter  might  not  miss  her  at  hit  te- 

le  saw  the  ^reat  boat  in  which  Anningait 
ed,  stealitif^  slow  and  beary  laden  along 
Sha  nn  wilb  ail  the  impatience  of  afiec- 
1  her  loTer  in  her  anna,  and  relate  bercon- 
sufferinp.  When  the  company  reached 
ey  informed  her  that  Anningait,  after  the 
•nilMl.  hrlnrF  unable  to  supjjorc  the  alow 
rriage,  hail  set  out  before 

I  launn  nim  ou  ahure. 

cted  at  Ibis  intelligence,  waa  about  to  Hy 
wilhiiul  knowing  why,  though  she  was 

nds  of  ber  parenta,  who  forcrd  her  back 
1  hut,  and  endtaroured  to  comfort  her; 
;  last  they  retired  lo  rest,  Ajut  went  down 
I,  where,  findinga  fiibiug-boat,  she  entered 
lesitation,  and  telling  those  who  wondered 
leaa  that  the  was  guing  in  search  of  Annin' 
away  with  great  awiflons,  and  was  leen 

of  thoe  loien  gare  occaaioo  to  TaiioDi 
Donjectum.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
ihanged  into  stars;  others  imagine  that 
raa  seized  in  bU  paaaage  by  the  genius  of 

nd  that  Ajul  was  tranifon--'  =-■ 

till  continues  to  seek  ber 

sea.  But  the  general  perauaaiou  ia,  that 
Jl  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  e     ' 

kjs  warm.     The  rirgins  sometin 


I  fiahing-buat, 

racted 
li 


himble  and  a  needle  ii 

utpleM   maid   departed; 

and    wbeti   a   (Jreenlander 

fould  pralM  ant  eoupl 

for  TirtHouB  affection,  be 

e  Aiiuingnit  and  Ajul. 

Til  AdcaUurtr,  by  Dr  Hawkeaworth,  sutcecded 
'  The  BaDiblcr,'  and  was  published  twice  a-week  f^m 
i;SS  to  1754.  JoHM  HiWKESwoitTn  (1715-177S) 
Toae  from  being  a  watchmaker  tu  considerable  lite- 
rary eminence  by  his  talent*  and   leariiinft'     He 

Cook's  diicoverie*  in  tlie  PaciSc  ocean,  by  whioh  he 
reallicd  a  Urge  sum  of  money,  nnd  be  mode  an  ei- 
cellent  tranalation  of  Telemadiui.  With  the  aid  of 
Dr  Johnson,  Warton,  and  olhurs,  he  carried  on  "The 
Adventurer'  with  considerable  succeai.  It  was  mote 
vftriona  than  'The  Kamblcc'— more  in  the  stylo  of 
ligbt  reading^  Hawkeawurtli.  buwever,  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Johnaon,  ami  the  concluaion  of  'The  Ad- 
lenturer*  baa  the  Johnaonlan  swell  and  cait  of  imi^ 

'  The  hour  is  hastening  In  which  whaterer  pndie 
or  censure  I  have  acquired  by  these  cumpuajtioni,  if 
they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembefed  with 
equal  indifference,  and  tbe  tenor  of  them  only  win 
afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  inipniient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shoMly  moulder  the  hand  that  ii 
now  writing  it  in  the  dust,  and  still  tbia  breast  that 
now  throbs  at  tbe  reflection  :  but  let  not  this  be  read 
at  something  that  relates  only  to  anotber  )  for  a  few 
yeaja  only  can  divide  the  eye  thnt  ia  now  reading 
from  the  hand  that  baa  written.  Tliia  awf^l  truth, 
however  obvious,  and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  fi*- 
qncntly  forgotten  ;  for  aurely.  if  we  did  not  loie  our 
remembrance,  or  at  leait  our  lensibility,  that  Tiew 
would  always  predominate  in  onr  Urea  wbidi  ilani 
can  aflbrd  ui  comfort  when  we  die.' 


7^  ITorU  was  tbe  next  iwriodicol  of  thia  claai. 
It  was  edited  by  Dr  Moore,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  '  The  Gamester,'  and  other  works,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  contributions  from  Ilnnu-e  Walpole, 
'"■■■■        "  '  ■  Ihe  Earl  of 

if  being  very 


»  throw  a  I  readable  I  il 


e  lively  tl 


'm' 
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.1  n-wrek. 

li       Another  weukly  miscellany  of  the  (tame  kind, 

1  Tie  CmnoiiMur,  wiu  commenced  by  George   Col- 

1 1  man  and  Bonni;!  Thoniton — two  proftMed  wit*,  *1io 

,|  wrote  la  unUon.  ao  that,a«  they  atale.  'almost  every 

I  tinglepaperii  thejointproduct  oTbntli.'  Covpcr  the 

I]  poet  poutrihuteJ  a  few  ewayi  to  '  TlieX?unnqi««ciii  ' 

rj  ehort  but  lircly,  nnd  in  that  caay  style  which  marl 

•■\  hii  correspondence.    One  of  tticm  ia  on  the  subject 

!|  of  '  CnnTersation.*  nnd  he  aftcrwanla  extended  it 

|,  into  nil  ndmlratile  poem.    From  anotiicr,  on  country 

'I  ihureliei,  we  give  an  extract  which  aeiTna  like  a  leirf 

['.  from  the  note-book  of  WasliinRton  Irving: — 
f'        '  It  ia  a  difficult  matter  to  deeide  which  ia  looked 
upon  u  the  greatest  man  in  a  country4hurch — tlie 

■  ■  parson  or  his  clerk.    The  latter  is  most  certainly 

i '  held  in  higlmr  veneration,  when  the  former  hnppeni 

'  to  be  only  a  poor  curate,  who  riilea  post  every  Snb. 

'  bath  from  villiigc  to  village,  and  mounts  and  dia- 

'  mounts  at  the  church  door.    The  clerk'a  ofBcc  ia  not 
only  to  tag  the  prayers  with  an  amen,  or  usher  in 

I  the  •ennoii  with  n  stave  ;  but  he  is  also  the  univer- 

'  sal  fntlicr  to  i^ve  away  the  brides,  and  the  atandiiij; 

'  godfather  tu  all  the  new-bom  bantlings.     But  in 
many  phicea  tliere  is  a  still  greater  man  belonging 

I  to  thb  church  than  cither  the  parson  or  the  clerk 

^  himself.    Tlie  person  I  mean  ia  the  squire  i  who. 

,  lilui  the  king,  may  be  ityled  head  of  the  church  in 

,  his  own  psrisli.     If  tiu>  benefice  be  in  liis  own  gin, 

,  (he  vicar  ia  hia  creature,  and  ofconacqueiicecuCiri'ly 

j  at  his  devotion  i  oc  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left 
to  a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees  of  roast-bet-f  and  idum- 

'  podding,  and  a  litwrty  to  shoot  in  the  manor,  will 

'  bring  him  as  much  under  the  aquire'a  command  as 

'  hia  dcgs  and  horses.    For  thia  reaion  the  twU  is 

'  often  kept   tilling  and   tiie  people  wailing  in   the 

'  churchyard  on  hour  longer  thaii  the  usual  time: 

{  nor  must  the  service  begin  till  the  squire  lins  atruttud 

I  up  the  oiaie  and  seated  bimaelf  in  the  great  pew  in 

I  the  chanceL     The  length  of  the  sermon  is  also  nica- 

'  sured  by  the  will  of  the  aqiiirc,  as  formerly  by  the 

'  hour-glois;  and    I   know  one  parish  where    the 

I  preuclier  has  always  the  complaisance  to  conclude 

I  his  discourse,  however  abruptly,  the  minute  that 

I  tlie  squire  gives  the  signal  by  rising  up  alter  his 

'       'The  Connoiaaeur'  was  in  existence fWim  January 
,    IJMtoScptemberl756. 

In  April  ITSH,  Jolinaon  (who  thought  there  was 
j  'no  matter'  in  'Tho  Connoisseur.'  and  who  had  a 
I  very  poor  opinion  of  '  The  World ')  entered  again 
I   into  this  arena  of  light  literature,  and  commenced 

his  [dltr.  The  example  of  hia  more  mercurial  pre- 
.  deceswra  hod  eonie  etTect  on  the  moralist,  for  'Tlie 
I  Idler"  is  more  gay  and  spirited  than  '  Tlie  Kanlbler.' 
I    It  lived  through  103  Dumbers,  twelve  of  which  were 

contributed  by  his  friends  Thomas  Warton,  Lnngton. 

and  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds.    ■  The  Idler'  was  the  lost 

experiment  on  the  public  taste  in  England  of  perio- 
'  dical  essays  published  separalely.  In  the  '  Town 
I  and  Country  Magazine,'  and  otlicr  monthly  miscel- 
1  lanies,  essays  were  given  along  with  other  contribu- 
r  tiona,  and  it  was  thua  that  Goldsmith  published  hia 
I  composition!  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  hia  Chiacie 
[  Lelia-i.  Henceforward,  politica  engaged  the  public 
I    attention  in  a  strong  degree,  and  monopolised  the 

weekly  press  of  London. 
I       In  Brotland,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
:    7^  Mirror,  a  aeries  of  periodical  essays,  made  its 

appearance,  and  waa  continued  weekly  from  January 
.    1779  to  the  end  of  May  1780.     Five  years  after. 

vorda  The  Lounger  was  commenced  and  continued 


about  two  years,  the  number  of  essays  being  IDL 
Both  of  these  publications  were  supported  by  the  ! 
same  anthors,  namely,  Mr  Henry  Muckeniie  (the  I 
Man  of  Feeling),  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Ciaig,  Hr 
(afterwards  Ixird)  Cullen,  Mr  (afterwords  Lord)  ' 
llaniiatyne,  I«rd  Hniles.  Frofeasor  Uichordson  Ol  i 
Glasgow,  r«rd  Wcddcrbum.  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  . 
Abcreromby,  Mr  Froser  Tytler,  Baron  Home,  ftc 
A  few  ]>apers  were  aupplied  by  volanteen,  but  the  ' 
regular  contributon  were  thIa  baud  of  friendly  tsw-  \ 
ycrs.  whose  lilcrarj  talents  were  of  no  oomiEai  'i 
order.  Mr  Mackeniie  acted  as  editor  of  the  miscd-  ]' 
laniea.  and  published  in  them  some  of  hi*  Bnrt  J 
admired  minor  pnoluctions,  containing  pathos,  len-    | 


ZSlory  <tf  la  Eofit.'] 
[Fran  •  Tim  Mimw."^ 

Jforc  than  forly  yean  ago,  an  English  philgssfhi, 
whose  wurka  hare  since  been  read  and  admind  1^  sll 
l^uropc,  resided  at  a  little  town  in  Frmnce-  Somg 
diaappuiiitmeiitii  iu  hia  native  country  had  first  diivoi  j 
bini  abroad,  and  be  was  oflerwords  indaced  to  icmoiD  I 
tbete,  fivni  batiiig  found,  in  this  retreat,  when  Ida  I 
coniicxiuijs  even  of  nation  and  language  were  avoided,  i 
a  perTrct  •ecluiiiDii  and  retirement  highly  brDonUt 
to  the  derclonnient  of  abetimct  subjects,  in  wlucfa  1m  i 
excelled  nil  tiio  writers  of  bii  time. 

Prrbapiin  theBtructuiearsuchamindMMr — \ 
the  liner  and  ninre  delicate  sensibilitia  an  seldsD  ' 
known  to  hate  place ;  or,  if  originally  implanted  ttun,  j 
are  in  a  greal  measure  eilinguisbed  by  Ibe  eieniuBi 
of  intense  study  and  profound  inreatigatien.  Henn 
the  idea  of  philosonhy  Olid  unfeglingnesa  bnngwiM 
has  liceonie  prnverbial,  and  in  common  Ungniiitis 
fonoer  wnrd  in  often  used  to  eipnss  the  latter.  Oir 
philoiwphcr  hiu  been  censured  by  some  as  defidait  is 

has  been  allowed  by' all ;  and  it  in  certain  thai,  if  ts 
was  not  easily  iiieited  into  compassion,  it  WM  al  ksM 
not  dilficult  10  awaken  bis  bcneTolencc 

One  moniinp,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those  apenlo- 
(iouj>  which  afterwards  astonished  the  world,  aa  aU 
female  douieslic,  who  sen ed  him  for  a^houseknfO^ 
broujtht  hini  nord  tbnl  an  elderly  gentleman  and  Us   | 
daughter  had  nrriTed  in   the  villa^  the  precediM    : 
evening  on  their  way  to  sonie  distant  Dountty,  ■■■ 
that  the  father  hud  been  suddenly  seized  in  the  iii|hl 
with  a  dangerous  disorder,  which  the  people  of  Ikt    ' 
inn  where  they  lodged  feared  would  prove  mettal;    ' 
that  she  liad  been  sent  for  as  having  soma  knowttdgs 
in  medicine,  the  villa^  surgeon  being  then  abaat;    ' 
and  that  it  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the  gmd  oU  nsa,    ' 
-ho  seemed  not  so  much  afflicted  by  hi*  own  diitraa    . 
■  by  that  which  it  caused  to  his  doa^tcr.    Ub 
lopler  laid  aside  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and  hnfcs 
If  the  chainof  ideas  it  had  inspired.  His  aigfii-piwm 
OS  eichan^  for  a  roat,  and  he  followed  his  fMW    ' 
ante  to  the  sick  man's  apartment. 
"Twos  the  best  in  the  little  inn  when  thsy  lay,  hst 

paltry  one  notwithstanding.    Mr was  oUigrd 

1  stoop  V  he  entered  it.     It  was  floored  with  em^    ' 
nd  above  were  the  joints,  not  plosterad,  tod  ha( 
ilh  cobnebs.     Od  a  flock-bed,  at  one  end,  la;  lbs 
Id  man  he  came  to  viiit ;  at  the  foot  of  it  sol  Ui 
daughter.     Sho  was  dressed  in   a  clean  white  W>    I 
gown  ;  her  dark  locks  hung  loosely  over  it  as  siM  bori    I' 
fotwaid,  watching  the  languid  looks  of  ber  btkar.    || 

and  his  housekeeper  had  stood  sasse  m^ 

<  in  the  room  without  the  young  lady's  bsiic 

>le  of  their  entering  it.    '  ModemtdseU*  f^^ 

the  old  woman  at  last  in  a  soA  tons,   ShatTOwd,Ml 
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kne  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world.    It 
not  spoiled  with  sorrow ;  and  when  she  per- 

stnmger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
»  her,  tk  blush  at  first,  and  then  the  ^tle 
al  of  native  politeness  which  the  afiLction 
me  tempered,  but  did  not  extinguish,  crossed 
noment,  and  changed  its  expression.  Twas 
I  all,  however,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
It  was  not  a  time  for  wcmis ;  he  offered  his 
in  a  few  sincere  ones.    *  Monsieur  lies  mise- 

hcra,'  said  the  gouremante  ;  *  if  he  could 
be  mored  anywhere.'  '  If  he  could  be  mored 
otise,'  said  her  master.  He  had  a  spare  bed 
nd,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied, 
the  gouTenmnte's.  It  was  contrired  aocord- 
rhe  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look 
though  ne  could  not  speak  them,  were  over- 
id  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gare 
ker  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
9  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 

•  Um  English  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
is  daughter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
▼ed  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
ik  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
bctor. 

IS  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
r  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower,  who 
ly  buried  his  wife  after  a  long  and  lingering 
or  which  travelling  had  been  prescribed,  and 
'  returning  home,  after  an  iu  effectual  and 
olj  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
mentioned. 

as  a  derout  man,  as  became  his  profession, 
essed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
its  asperity  ;  I  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 
svout,  sometimes  indulge  in.  Mr ,  though 

0  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it  in  others, 
remante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
rayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
recovery ;  for  she,  too,  was  a  heretic  in  the 
r  the  village.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
long  sta/T  and  his  dog,  and  left  them  to  their 
and  thanksgivings.  '  My  master,'  said  the 
an,  *  alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  he  is  the 
tmbelievers.'  '  Not  a  Christian  I'  exclaimed 
•iselle  La  Roche ;  '  yet  he  saved  my  father  I 
bless  Mm  for't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian!' 
is  a  pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,' 
iather,  '  which  often,  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
iths  of  revelation;  hence  opposers  of  Chris- 
ore  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
,g  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 
aj,  sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
mverted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former, 
the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated 
e  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  specula- 

Bnt  Mr ,'  said  his  daughter ;  '  alas !  my 

le  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'  She 
mqited  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.    He 

hand  with  an  air  of  kindness ;  she  drew  it 
vn  him  in  silence,  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the 
and  left  the  room.  '  I  have  been  thanking 
id  the  good  La  Roche,  'for  my  recovery/ 

1  li^t,'  replied  his  landlord.  '  I  would  not 
mtinued  the  old  man  hesitatingly,  '  to  think 
e ;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 

should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 
nation  of  life,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
Uas  1  I  may  live  to  wish  I  had  died,  that  you 
me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 

ped  Mr 's  hand);  but  when  I  look  on  this 

id  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
rent  sentiment ;  my  heart  diUtes  with  grati- 
1  loTe  to  him;  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his 

*  as  a  duty,  bat  aa  a  pleasoze;  and  rq^ads 


every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disapprobation,  but  with 
horror.'  *  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher;  'but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enough  to  talk  much ;  you  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road  ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  first  physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  glistcnietl  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She 
was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  really 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  less  for  hit 
infidelity ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him :  their  sould  were  not 
of  a  mould  for  harsher  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwelt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  j>arty  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  com- 
panion which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  Hit)  daughter,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  ecjually  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  everything  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinanr  life,  and  to  bo  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  clergyman  and 
his  lovely  daughter.  lie  found  in  them  the  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  refined  ones.  Every  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid  ;  every  ungentle  one  repressed 
or  overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  but  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  nature  seems  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that 
spent  its  fury  in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  broken  waterfall  was  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covered  its  sides  ;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.  Mr 
^-^  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  but  to  his 
companions  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife  and 
parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  man's  sorrow  waa 
silent — his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  hia 
bosom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  b^an 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  affonled.  The  philos<^her 
interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  whidi  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number  of 
La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  his  return, 
came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him.  Hie 
honest  folks  were  awkward  but  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  They  made  some  attempts  at 
condolence;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling, 
but  La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  *  It  has  pleased 
Qod/  said  he ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled  the  matter 
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with  himaelf.  Philosophj  could  not  bare  done  lo 
much  with  a  thousand  words. 

It  WM  now  oreuing,  and  the  good  peasants  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to  strike 
seren,  and  the  hour  was  followed  bj  a  particular 
chime.  The  country  folks  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
sound ;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
'  That  is  the  signal,*  said  he, '  for  our  erenin?  exercise ; 
this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  mj  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  senres  for  the  chapel  of  our  family,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  us.  If  you  choose 
rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  at> 
tendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that  may  afford 
you  some  entertainment  within.'  *  By  no  means,'  an- 
Bwered  the  philoHopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  devotions.'  '  She  is  our  organist,'  said  La 
Roche ;  '  our  neighbourhood  is  the  country  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  I  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'  '  Tis  an  addi- 
tional inducement,*  replied  the  other,  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  cud  stood  the  organ 
mentioned  by  La  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtain, 
which  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a 
Toluntary,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr  —''  was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  m)m  holy  writ ;  it  spoke  the 
praises  of  Ood,  and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.  The  organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm  ; 
it  paused,  it  ceased,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He 
was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
■poke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth 
overcame  his  enibarrawiment.  lie  addrensed  a  Being 
whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man ; 
even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  not.  La  Roche's 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theory,  and  his 
guest  was  averse  from  disputation ;  their  discourse, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  qucMtions  concerning  the 
belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he 
ei^oyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  every  emotion  of 
it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  philosopher  might 
have  called  him  an  enthusiast ;  but  if  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  was  guiltless  of  their 
bigotry.  *  Our  father  which  art  in  heaven !'  might 
the  good  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind 
were  his  brethren. 

*  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr ,  *  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  mu8ic,  you  regret  your  want  of  musical 
powers  and  musical  feelings ;  it  is  a  department  of 
soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  the  effects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion !  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  the  same  way — an  eneigy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  en- 
joyments of  the  world  ;  yet,  so  far  m)m  lessening  my 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it 
heighten  them  all.  The  thought  of  receiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
tion in  every  good  thing  I  possess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  1  have  had  mj 
fen  a  dignity  on  my  affliction,  80  lifts  me  above  thi 
world.    Man,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm,  yet  methinki  I 
am  then  allied  to  Ood !'   It  would  have  been  inhoBn  • 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  witha  doaH 
the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  firom  DMiih 
physical  disquisition,  or  reli^ous  controvenj.    OfaS 
men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinaiy  conversation  wii  At 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  iliwiti 
tion.    With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was  fth 
fectly  familiar.    The  country  around  them,  the  nm- 
ners  of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both  with  thw 
of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  aotki% 
on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  mmm 
they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in  whidi  tkM 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  amow  Ai 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  on.    ThHT 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  «U 

Mr  ,  as  a  stranger,  was  shown  the  renuffkiUi 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  TherpnU 
sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to  oontemputi^  ii 
different  attitudes,  those  astonishing  moontaiM,  tti 
clifilk  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  mown,  and  muh 
times  shooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  the  law* 
nation  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our  philQiO|iMr 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  hiitoiy  m1 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  eublimitjflf  Al 
ideas  which  the  view  of  their  stupoidons  mmMoit, 
inaccesnible  to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  iiiipii% 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  Auk 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  'Th^ 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders,'  said  Mademoiselle  witk  ft 

sigh.    *  That's  an  odd  remark,*  said  Mr ^mS^ 

She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

'Twas  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  wUd  ki 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La  BnAi 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  ani  di9 
took  his  promise,  that  if  ever  he  came  within  tfl| 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel  thoH  ffl^ 
leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  wai  A  ^ 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  BnAi 
and  his  daughter  on  his  former  visit  was  recalliA  ^ 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountaioi»  m  ft 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together.   IVh 
was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  with  the  rKoUn* 
tion,  for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  £oriCMdl 
months  past.    The  truth  was,  that  indolence  was  Aft 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which  he  was  Bflt 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspondence  cite 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies ;  when  the  latter  di«V 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often  unanivvtA 
as  well  as  the  former.    While  he  was  hesitating  aboot 
a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  ma!xe,  bvi 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  raorivai 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  fbnmdci 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then  his  fixed  Mi- 

dcnce.     It  contained  a  gentle  complunt  of  Mr ^ 

want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continued 
gratitude  for  his  former  good  ofiices ;  and  as  a  firiiad 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  his  fiuiu^t 
it  infonncd  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle I^a  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  af 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  &ther'a,  of  Iha 
nioiit  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  diancts» 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  had  beet 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  aubsidiair  ng^ 
ments  of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  foieifi 
power.  In  thi.s  situation  he  had  distinguished  hiia- 
»e\f  as  much  for  courage  and  military  skill  as  for  Iha 
other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated  at  honk 
The  term  of  his  service  was  now  expired,  and  thi^  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  oU 
man  hoi>ed,  as  he  exprefwed  it  in  his  letter,  to  jolK 
their  hands,  and  see  them  happy  before  he  died. 
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loMpher  felt  himMlf  interested  in  this  erent ; 
I  not,  periiaps,  altogether  so  happy  in  the 
Mademoiselle  La  IU>che*s  marriage  as  her 
posed  him.  Not  that  he  was  ever  a  lorer  of 
;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the  most  amiable 
had  seen,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
r  being  another's  for  ever,  that  struck  htm, 
ot  whj,  like  a  disappointment.  After  some 
nilation  on  the  matter,  howerer,  he  could 
i  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 
nined  on  this  risit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 
ter  happy. 

last  day  of  his  journey,  different  accidents 
ded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted  before 
d  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 
,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 
>und  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the  lake, 
are  before  described,  in  the  neighbouriiood 
)che's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
ikt  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house;  it 
>wly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 
and  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 
stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
ras.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
t,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  might  be 
ox  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
torch  of  a  person  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 
r  on  a  funeral,  and  accompanied  by  several 
10,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
es  of  sepulture. 

'•  making  inquiry  who  was  the  person 

been  buiying,  one  of  them,  with  an  accent 
amful  than  is  common  to  their  profession, 
,  'then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  sirf  you 
:eld  a  lovelier.'  *  La  Roche!'  exclaimed  he, 
*Alas!  it  was  she  indeed!'  The  appear 
oiprise  and  grief  which  his  countenance  as- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 

He  came  up  closer  to  Mr ;  *  I  per- 

you  were  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  La 
*  Acquainted  with  her !    Good  Ood !  when — 
did  she  die?     Where  is  her  father  1* 


ere 


1,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I  believe;  the  young 


n  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
killcKl  in  a  duel  by  a  French  officer,  his  in- 
•mpanion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel, 
'ten  done  the  greatest  favours.  Her  worthy 
ars  her  death  as  he  has  often  told  us  a  Chris- 
id  ;  he  is  even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in 
t,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his 
en,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
How  me,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him.'  He 
the  man  without  answering, 
lurch  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
rhere  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
»le  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
»  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
iT  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  nis 
nding  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
I  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
lines  of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
rered  with  gray  hairs.  The  music  ceased : 
s  sat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrung  a  few 
n  him.  His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief, 
was  not  less  affected  than  thcnr.  La  Roche 
Father  of  mercies,'  sud  he,  'forgive  these 
«ist  thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee ;  to 
ee  the  souls  of  thy  people.  My  friends,  it  is 
to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  good ;  but  in  the 
our  distress,  what  a  privilege  it  is !  Well 
i  laaed  book,  **  Trust  in  the  Lord ;  at  all 
tst  in  the  Lord."  When  every  other  support 
iHien  the  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are 
»  let  uf  then  leek  thoee  living  waters  wluch 


flow  from  the  throne  of  Ood.  'TIS  only  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being 
that  our  caLunities  can  be  home  in  that  manner  whi^ 
becomes  a  man.  Hunuui  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  bj 
calamity,  but  we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends — I  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afiresh)— I  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings; but  thereifore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be 
heud;  therefore  have  I  prayed  Ood  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  vou,  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with 
empty  words,  but  with  these  tears ;  not  from  specu- 
lation, but  from  experience ;  that  while  you  see  me 
suffer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  yean! 
Such  a  child  too !  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not  many 
days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity 
then — ^ye  will  judge  of  my  afliiction  now.  But  I  look 
towards  him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God.  Oh  !  could 
I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  is  preiised  down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that  the 
last  can  inflict.  For  we  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope ;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our  friends  his  ser- 
vants, in  that  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
mourn  not  for  me ;  I  have  not  lost  my  diild :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  But  ye  are  also  my  children  :  would  ye  that 
I  should  not  grieve  without  comfort !  So  live  as  she 
lived  ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had 
dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;  his  countenance 
had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.     Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  pist ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  they  had  last  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
affected  ;  they  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  open;  La 
Roche  started  back  at  the  sight.    *  Oh !  my  friend,' 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.  Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stept  forward  and  drew 
the  curtains  close ;  the  old  man  wiped  off  his  tears, 
and  taking  his  friend's  hand, '  You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he ;  *  'tis  the  weakness  of  humanity ;  but  my 
comfort  is  not  therefore  lost.'  '  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other, '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
yours.'  '  It  is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  '  and  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  religion 
is  to  caLunity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if  they 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away 
the  solace  of  our  afliiction.' 

Mr  's  heart  was  smitten;  and  I  have  heard 

him  Iqpg  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weakness; 
when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dii* 
covery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  ffood  La  RochAi 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubte£ 
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too,  vaa  a  pioui  reipectiible  man,  fur  whom  the  critii; 
entertained  great  regnril,  and  to  whom  he  was  under 
□bligatioui.  Fk-lding  wai  a  thoughtleii  man  of 
fsahion — a  rake  who  liad  disiipated  his  fortune,  and 
paiied  from  high  to  low  lif«  without  dignity 


higher  motive  tlian  to  make  monej',  and  confer 
amusement  Ample  succeu  crowned  him  in  the 
ktter  department!  The  inimitaliie  charactor  of 
Fanon  Ailumi.  the  liumouc  of  road-»ide  adventures 
and  alehouse  Jialoguei,  Towwoose  and  liii  termagant 
wifc,  l*ar>on  Trulliber,  Squire  Western,  the  faiUifiil 
Partriili^e.  and  B  host  of  ludicrous  aod  wittf  scenes. 


s,allrii 


mention  of  llic  name  of  Fielding  1  If  lUchaidson 
'  made  the  passions  iiiuve  at  the  commaod  of  virtue,' 
Fielding  hendi  tiiem  at  wiil  tomirth  and  enjoyment. 
Be  b  the  prince  of  novelists— holding  the  oovel  to 
Include  wi^  lave,  satire,  humour,  obterration,  gena- 
liie  pictorca  of  human  nature  without  romance,  and 
the  most  perfect  art  in  the  Hrrangcmcnt  of  hii  plot 
ud  incidents. 

Bekrt  Fiei.dinq  was  of  high  birth:  his  father 
(a  grandson  of  the  Eiirl  of  Denbigh)  was  a  general 
is  the  aiuiy,  and  his  mothcrthedaughlerof  a  judge. 


Ilanry  FieJdlng^ 

He  wu  bom  at  Sharpliam  Farlc,  Somersetshire, 
April  as,  1707.  The  general  had  a  large  family, 
and  was  a  bad  economiat.  and  Henry  was  early  fami- 
liar with  cnibarro-iiiments.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  afterwanis  studied  the  law  for  two  years  at  Ley- 
den.  In  his  twentieth  year  his  studies  were  stopped, 
'money-bound.'  as  a  kindred  genius,  Slieridan,  used 
to  sa;^,  and  the  youth  returned  to  England.  His 
bther  promised  him  £300  per  annnm,  bat  this,  the 
•on  remarked,  'any  one  might  pay  who  woold  1' 
The  same  sum  came  to  him  in  a  few  years  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  from  wham  he  inherited  a  email 
estate  of  that  amount  per  annum.  He  also  obtained 
£1500  by  hii  marriage  with  Miu  Cradock,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  worth,  who  resided  in  S«lis- 
bury.  Having  previously  subsisted  by  writing  for 
the  stage,  in  whicji  he  had  little  success.  Fielding 
gladly  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  country.  Here, 
however,  ho  lived  eilravagnnUy  i  kept  a  pack  of 
hound*,  and  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  feasted  all 


the  squires  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  three yeaisl 
was  again  penniless.  He  then  renewed  lus  leg 
studies,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  bar.  His  pra 
lice,  however,  was  insufficient  (or  the  luppott  of  h 
family,  and  he  continued  to  write  piece*  for  tl 
stage,  and  pamphlets  to  suit  the  topics  of  the  di 
In  politics  lie  wsa  an  anti-Jacobite,  and  a  steal 
supporter  of  the  Haooverian  soccetsion.  In  17' 
appeared  his  novel  of  Jottph  Aadrwii,  which  at  on 
Binmped  him  as  a  master,  uniting  to  genuine  Engiii 
humour  the  spirit  of  Cervantes  and  the  laotJc  here 
of  Scarron.  There  was  a  wicked  wit  in  the  clioi 
of  his  subject  To  ridicule  Richardson's  -  ramel 
Fielding  made  his  hero  a  brother  of  that  renovD 
and  piipular  lady ;  he  quiued  Gammar  Andrewaai 
his  wile,  the  rustic  parents  of  ramela,  and  in  Co 
trasC  to  the  style  of  Richardson's  work,  he  made  1; 
hero  and  his  friend  Parson  Adams,  models  of  viit 
and  exeellence,  and  his  leading  female  charaele 
(fjtdy  Boiiby  and  Mrs  mipi1op)irf'frail  moralsL  Et< 
Pamehi  h  limught  down  from  her  high  standing 
moral  perfeoliun,  and  is  represented  as  Hi«  Booh 
with  the  airs  of  an  upstart,  whom  the  panoaism 
pulled  To  reprove  fur  laughing  in  choi^  Richar 
son's  vanity  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  insult,  ai 
be  never  forgave  the  desecration  of  his  tkvovii 
produ  on.  The  ridicule  was  certainly  unjnstii 
able  bu  ,  as  Sir  Waller  Scott  lias  remarked,  'ho 
can  we  wish  that  undone  without  which  Parsi 
Adams  would  not  have  existed?'  The  burlcKit 
port  on  of  the  work  would  not  have  caused  its  eitei 
s  ve  and  abiding  popularity.  It  heightened  it*  hi 
mour  and  may  have  contributed  at  Brat  to  the  nan 
ber  of  ts  readers,  but  'Joseph  Andrews'  possrsK 
on),  and  original  claims  to  puUic  favour,  and  In 
n]  en  ntless  admirers  among  neraons  who  k!K< 
ng  of 'Pamela.'  Setting  aside  some  epheiwn 
ys  and  light  pieces,  Fielding's  neit  works  nr 
1  J  ¥ni(y  fi-vm  dii  WVW  to  Ihe  A'^j-f.  and  TUc  Hii 
TV  Jm.alkan  WiU.  A  vein  of  keen  satire  ma 
ugh  he  latter,  but  the  hero  and  his  companimi 
IT  h  'slinna  rogues,  and  unsentimental  rnfflsoi 
we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  their  dexterity  sd 
SB  The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  admiiui 
ters  consolation  to  Wild  before  his  execulian,  l>  llu 
best  character  in  the  novel.  The  ordinary  pnftiTe 
a  liowl  of  punch  b>  any  other  liquor,  ai  it  is  oowhrr 
spoken  against  in  Scripture ;  and  his  ghostly  adnu 
nitions  to  the  malefactor  are  in  hamiony  wiihtlu 
predilection.  In  1749  Fielding  was  appointed  on 
of  Ihe  Justices  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  fa 
which  he  wa*  indebted  ta  the  serviues  of  Lyttri 
Ion.  He  was  a  nealoui  and  active  magistrate:  Ik 
the  office  of  a  trading  justice,  paid  by  feet,  wu  i 
unworthy  the  genius  of  Fielding  as  Burns'*  prov 
sion  as  an  exciseman.  It  appears,  th>m  a  atstemei 
made  by  himself,  that  this  appointment  did  m 
bring  him  in,  'of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  eartl; 
£300  B-year.  In  the  midst  of  his  officii  drudgei 
and  too  freqncnt  dissipations,  our  anlhor  prodna 
Tom  Jona,  unquestionably  the  first  of  En^ish  oovd 
He  received  £600  for  the  copyright,  and  such  wi 
its  success,  that  Millar  the  poldisher  pictented  £11 
more  to  the  author.  In  17S1  appeared  ^mtlu,  i 
which  he  received  £10oa  Johnson  was  a  gre 
admirer  of  this  novel,  and  read  it  through  wilhoi 
stopping.  Us  domestiu  scenes  moved  him  moi 
deeplj-  than  heroic  or  ambllious  adventure*  i  botU 
conjugal  tenderness  and  affivlion  of  Amdis  are  h 
ill  requited  by  the  conduct  of  Booth,  her  hasbu 
who  has  the  vices  without  the  palliation  of  youth  pa 
Bosed  by  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  hu  ties  at 
husband  and  father.  The  character  of  Amdia  wi 
drawn  for  Fielding's  wife,  even  down  to  the  accldH 
which  diiQgured  her  beka^i  uu]  the  ftiiHitt 
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Booth  are  said  to  have  shadowed  forth  wmie  of  the 
aa^or's  own  backfllidings  and  experiences.  •  The 
lad  J  whose  amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  recount, 
and  whom  he  passionately  loved,  died  while  they 
struggled  on  in  their  worldly  difficulties.    He  was 
almost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no 
rdief,  it  is  said,  but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her 
•errant  maid, '  for  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.' 
This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  asso- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
ooold  not  giro  his  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
aecnre  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nurse.    The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  fhlly  jus- 
titled  his  good  opinion.    If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
step  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  probable  the  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a  stain  on 
his  escutcheon.    '  Amelia*  was  the  last  work  of  fic- 
tion that  Fidding  gare  to  the  world.    His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  an  undertaking  to  extirpate  seTeral  gangs 
of  thieves  and  highwaymen  that  then  infested  Lon- 
don.   The  goremment  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what perilous  enterprise,  placing  a  sum  of  £600  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  successful   The 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  still  remained,  but 
Fielding  was  paying,  by  a  premature  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
days,  the  most  formidable  of  wMch  was  dropsy.  As 
a  last  resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milder  climate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1754.    Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
description  he  has  given  in  his  posthumous  work, 
A  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  of  this  parting  scene : — 

*  Wedneaday,  June  26,  1754.— On  this  day  the 
laost  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and 
fimnd  roe  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the 
light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
behold  and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
nature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by 
all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
had  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
fluhmitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a 
to(A  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  what- 
soever :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  ei^joy, 
shedrew  me  in  to  suffer,  the  company  of  my  little  ones 
during  eight  hours ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
I  did  not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  tdd  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
xomid,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution. 
My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  and 
phikMopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  wwld,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  fol- 
lowed me ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
Isere  took  thehr  leave ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour 
appbuided,  Vith  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which 
I  well  knew  I  had  no  title ;  as  all  other  such  philo- 
sophers may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on 
the  like  oocmsions.' 

The  great  novdist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  genial  dimate  for  about  two  months.  His 
health,  however,  gradually  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  1754.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  his  fkmfly,  about  which  he  evinced  so  much 
tender  soUdtode  in  his  last  days,  were  sheltered  from 
want  lif  his  brother  and  a  private  friend,  Ralph 
JJksK  Esq.,  whose  character  foe  worth  and  benevo- 
Ififtit  he  had  drawn  in  Allworthj,  in  *  Tom  Jones.' 


The  English  factory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remains. 

The  irregularities  of  Fielding's  life  (however  dearly 
he  may  have  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.  Ue  had  surveyed  human  nature  in 
various  aspects,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sun- 
shine. His  kinswoman,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  to  him  an  enviable  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament, though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  morality. 
*  His  happy  constitution,*  she  says,  •even  when  he 
had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolished  it,  made  him 
forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  venison- 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gave 
him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
wlien  he  was  starving  in  a  garret'  Fielding's  expe- 
rience as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfavourable  to 
his  personal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  characters 
well  fitted  fur  his  grapliic  delineations.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  birth  and  education  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed in  sports  and  pleasure,  furnished  materials 
for  a  Squire  Western,  an  Allworthy,  and  otiier 
country  characters,  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keeper ;  while,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  on  the 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  have  known 
various  prototypes  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  his  other 
city  portraits.  The  profligacy  of  Lady  Bdlaston, 
and  the  meanness  of  Tom  Jones  in  accepting  support 
from  such  a  source,  arc,  we  hope,  circumstances 
which  have  rarely  occurred  even  in  fashionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  never  very  high  in  Field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  have  cited  is  his  lowest  descent 

Though  written  amidst  discouraging  circum- 
stances and  irksome  duties,  *  Tom  Jones '  bears  no 
marks  of  haste.  The  author  committed  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fable  is  constructed 
with  historical  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
finished  model  of  the  comic  romance.  *  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  Dr  Beattie,*  *  the  world  has 
not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fable.  The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging,  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  advances,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxie^.  And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the  whde  con- 
trivance, we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in 
such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so 
perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of 
design.'  The  only  digression  from  the  main  story 
which  is  felt  to  be  tedious  is  the  episode  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill.  In  *  Don  Quixote'  and  » GU  Bias'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romance 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.  In  Cervantes,  too,  these 
digpressions  are  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  strik- 
ing tales.  But  in  the  plain  hfe-like  scenes  of  '  Tom 
Jones' — English  life  in  the  dghteenth  century,  in  the 
county  of  ^merset — such  a  tedious  '  hermit  of  the 
vale'  is  felt  to  be  an  unnatural  incumbrance.  Fldd- 
ing  had  little  of  the  poetical  or  imaginative  faculty. 
H^  study  lay  in  real  life  and  evervday  scenes,  whidi 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  freshness,  a  buoyancy 
and  vigour,  and  such  an  exuberance  of  practical 


JM  hnmble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  food  hj  ateiUh,  and  Unih  to  find  it  fiune. 


*  Byron  has  styled  Fislding  *  the  prose 
nainre.* 
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knowledget  easy  satire,  and  lively  fancy,  that  in  his 
own  department  he  stands  unrivalled.  Others  have 
had  bolder  invention,  a  higher  cast  of  thought,  more 
poetical  imagery,  and  profounder  passion  (for  Field- 
ing has  little  pathos  or  sentunent),  but  in  the  jperfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  and 
in  the  perfect  skill  i^ith  which  he  combined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  seasoning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  experience,  this  great  English  author  is  still 
imapproached. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  convey 
no  more  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  or 
the  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
Vrick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Par- 
tridge's impressions  on  first  visiting  a  playhouse, 
when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet 
The  faithful  attendant  ox  Tom  Jones  was  half- 
barber  and  half-schoolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  child. 

iPartridge  at  the  Playhowe,} 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  gallexy,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  out.'  While  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  '  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer  book,  before 
the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  he  help 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted,  *  That  here  weie  candles  enough  burnt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  '  What  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he,  '  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it !'  Jones 
answered,  *  That  is  the  ghost.*  To  whi^h  Partridge 
replied,  with  a  smile, '  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.     No,  no,  sir  ; 

f hosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.' 
n  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Garrick  which 
he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  1  *  0  la  ! 
sir,'  said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
plav ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.' 
*  AVhy,  who,'  cries  Jones,  *  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself!'  *  Nay,  you  may  call  me 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  sure  1  Who's  fool  then  1  Will  you !  Lud 
have  mercpr  upon  such  foolhardiness !  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you  I  I'd 
follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
•—for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Oh!  here  he  is  again.  No  farther !  l^o,  you  have  gone 
Oir  enough  already ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  offered  to  speak, 
but  Pfkrtridge  cried, '  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you 
hear  himi'  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the 
ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  g^ott, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  sidd,  '  Why,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  eigoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  possible.'  'Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  nstuial  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them :  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  sur- 
prised me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
nave  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me.  '  And  dost  thou  imagine 
then.  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  'that  he  was  really 
frightened !'  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridge,  *  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  aiterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  ca«e.  Bot 
hush  !  0  la !  what  noise  is  that !  There  he  is  again. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nouiing 
at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  yonder  where 
those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon 
Hamlet, '  Ay,  you  may  draw  your  sword  ;  ^iniat  signi- 
fies a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  V 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  verriew 
remarks.  He  greatly  adinired  the  finenesa  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  king's 
countenance.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  how  people  may  he 
deceived  bv  faces?  Nulla  fides  fronti  is,  I  find,  a  trot 
saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  king't 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder  f  Hs 
then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satisfiictioo 
than  *  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  again  soon,  and 
in  a  fiash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance,  Plv- 
tridge  cried  out,  *  There,  sir,  now ;  what  say  von  now! 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no !  As  much  frightened  M 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  help  sobs 
fears,  1  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as — wfaat^ 
his  name ! — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  theworid. 
Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the  spirit !  As  I  am  a 
living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.' 
*  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  *  Well, 
well,'  cries  Partridge,  *  I  know  it  is  only  »  play ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this.  Madam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so ;  for  as  to  voo,  sir,  yoa 
would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  hen 
in  person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  tou  are  ia 
such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieoek 
If  she  was  mv  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  sure  all  duty  to  a*  mother  is  forfeited  by  suck 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business;  I  hats 
the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  whieh 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  lie  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
b^an  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  he  a#ked  her 
'  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  aa  if  he  wis 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  *  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  ham 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  theit  haih« 
to  lit  upon  a  much  higher  chur  tha^  hfi  aita  upon* 
No  wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  111  never  tntft 
an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the 
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tion  of  Partridge,  who  expressed  macL  auipriw:  at  tlio 
number  of  ikulls  thniin  apon  the  etogc.  To  vhich 
Jona  anitnercd,  *  Thit  it  nu  one  of  the  miwt  funaua 
bnrinl-plam  about  tonn.'  '  No  woader,  then,'  ctia 
PutridgB,  '  thkt  the  plan  U  haunted.  But  I  nerer 
atw  ill  m;  life  ■  vone  grtTC-diggcr.  I  had  a  wxlon 
whoi  I  wa*  clerk  that  ahoald  nkre  dug  three  graven 
while  he  it  digging  one.  The  fellow  haudlea  a  apade 
■■  if  it  wa>  the  fint  time  he  had  erer  had  one  in  hij> 
hsod.  Aj,  ay,  jaa  may  eing.  You  had  rather  sing 
than  work,  I  believe.'  Upon  Hamlel'i  taking  up  the 
■knll,  he  crieil  out, 'Weill  it  i>  nrange  to  see  bow 
fBai-leti  nine  men  are ;  I  nciw  could  bring  myself  to 

touch  anything  belonging  to  a  dead 

eODnt.    He  aeemed  frightened  euuugh 
I  tbaught.    Anno  oviiu&iu  korii  lajiil. 

Little  more  wonh  remerubering  occurttd  during 
tbc   play ;   at  the  end   o(  which   Jones   aiked  bim 


it  the  ghost. 


tbe  (|U»(ion,  'The  king,  nithout  doubt."  'Indeed 
Mr  Ponrid).'*.'  aays  Mn  Sliller  ;  '  you  are  not  of  tbe 
■ame  opinion  with  the  town  ;  for  tbey  are  all  agreed 
that  Hamtet  i>  BCt«d  by  the  beat  player  who  ever  waa 
on  the  ftoge.'  '  He  tbc  beat  plaver  V  criea  Partridge 
with  a  contemptuoui  sneer  ;  >  \Vhjr,  I  could  act  a* 
well  ai  he  myself.  I  am  sure  if  I  bad  M*n  a  ghost,  I 
•bould  bate  looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and 
done  just  ai  he  did.  And  Chen,  to  be  mire,  in  that 
mne,  a<  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother 
where  you  told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why.  Lord  help 
ne,  any  man,  that  is  any  good  man,  that  had  such  a 
mother,  would  have  done  eiactty  tbe  same.  I  know 
.  you  are  only  Joking  with  me ;  hut,  indeed,  madam, 
Ihoggh  I  waji  never  at  a  play  ia  London,  jet  I 
llare  eeeii  acting  before  in  the  country ;  and  the  king 
fa  ny  money;  he  speaks  alt  bis  words  distiuctly, 
kdf  as  loud  again  au  the  other.  Anybody  may  see 
1»  is  an  actor.' 

Vhiln  tin  Miller  waa  thus  engaged  in  convetsa- 
^on  with  Partridge,  a  lady  oune  up  to  Mr  Jones, 
whom  be  immediately  knew  to  be  Mn  Fitipatrick. 
Sko  said  ihe  had  seen  him  from  the  other  part  of  the 
gallery,  and  bad  taken  that  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him,  aj  she  had  something  to  say  wbich  might  be 
of  great  service  tu  bimtelf.  She  then  acquainted  him 
with  her  lodgings  and  made  bim  an  appointment  the 
next  day  in  the  inomiag;  which,  upon  rvcol lection, 
•he  presently  changed  to  the  aftemooa ;  at  which  time 
Jones  promised  to  attend  ber- 

Tbnt  ended  the  adventure  at  the  ptayhouiw,  where 
Partridge  had  atTorded  great  mirth,  not  only  to  Jones 
and  Mis  Miller,  but  to  all  who  lat  within  hearing, 
rto  we™  more  attentive  to  what  he  said  than  to  any- 
thing (hat  paued  on  the  sIBge.  He  dunt  not  go  to  bed 
all  UMnight  for  fear  of  the  ghost;  and  for  many  nighU 
afker  sweated  two  or  three  houn  before  he  went  to 
sleep  with  the  same  apprehensions,  and  waked  several 
times  in  great  honois,  raying  out,  '  Lord  hare  meicy 
upon  us!  there  it  is.' 


Sta  years  after  the  publication  of  'Jowph  An- 
drewi,*  and  befins  '  Tom  Jottes '  had  been  produced. 
a  ttiitd  mrelift  had  taken  fhc  fleid,  diOerent  in 
manv  icuecti  from  either  Richardson  or  I^elding, 
bat  uke  Ihem  deroted  to  that  dan  of  fictitious  cotn- 
fodtiiM  flMndcd  on  truth  and  nature.  We  have 
jrmoatlj  DotJoed  tbe  drcnmatanceB  of  Smollett's 
Mfe.  A  ratag  oofliended  Bcotiman.  he  went  to 
Ijoadao  eagtr  Ibr  diftliictian  la  a  dramatic  writer. 
In  Ihli  hii  fUfana  waa  more  lignal  than  the  want  of 
wtctf  wUcb  bad  attended  Fit^in^'a  theatrical 
puduLtlona  Smollett,  howerer,  waa  of  a  danntless 
btnifld  ipiri^  and  wttan  b«  agdn  rraunted  hit  pen. 


his  efforta  were  crown*d  with  tbe  most  graliiying 
•ucceai.  He  had  adopted  Le  Sage  as  his  model,  but 
his  characters,  hia  acenea,  his  opiniona,  and  prqo- 
dices,  were  all  decidedly  British.  The  novcli  of 
BmoUetl  were  produced  in  the  following  order: — 
1748,  Roderkk  Handom;  1751,  Peregrine  Pickle; 
1754.  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom;  1763.  Sir  Laanedol 
freoDe»  1  1  TheExped  on  of  UumpArg  Ct  nker. 
From  the  date  of  h  s  flnt  to  that  of  h  a  latest  pro- 
duct on  b  0  le  h  npru  cd  n  taste  and  judg* 
mt  t,  but  Ills  native  humour, 


Toblu  OnK^  9iocd]etl. 

and  hia  Icnowledm  of  life  and  character,  are  ai  cott- 
Bpicuoua  in  •  HodcriLk  Random  as  m  any  of  hi* 
works.  Ilia  Tom  Bowling  ii  his  most  perfect  tea 
charHctcr.  though  in  '  Peregrine  PicUe'  he  ha<  pre- 
served Ihe  same  general  features,  with  additiiuiBl 
colouring,  and  a  greater  variety  of  ludicrous  Inci- 
dents. The  adventurea  of  Roderick  are  sntA  u 
might  naturally  have  occurred  to  aoy  young  Scoti- 
man  of  the  day  in  (jacat  of  fortune.  5c«ne  fbllowi 
scene  with  astorisbing  rapidity :  at  one  time  hia 
hero  basks  in  prosperity,  In  anotlier  he  is  plunged 
in  utter  destitution.  He  ia  led  Into  difltrent  coon- 
triea,  whose  national  peculiarities  are  described, 
and  into  society  of  various  descriptions,  with  wit», 
slutrpcra,  courtiers,  courtesans,  and  men  of  all  grade*. 
In  this  tour  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  the 
readur  is  amazed  at  the  careless  profusion,  the  In- 
exhaustible humour,  of  an  author  who  pouraout  hi* 
materials  with  such  prodigality  and  facility.  The 
patient  thill  and  taste  of  Fielding  are  nowhere  found 
in  Smollett ;  there  ia  no  elaboTHtlon  of  clitracler ;  no 
rarcful  prvpirntioa  of  incidents :  no  unity  of  design. 
Roderick  Random  ia  harried  on  witltout  any  6xed 
or  definite  purpose !  he  is  the  child  of  impulse:  and 
though  there  ia  a  dash  of  generotity  and  good  homotir 
in  his  character,  he  is  equally  conspicuous  (or  reek- 
teas  libertinism  and  mischief— mofo  prone  to  selfish- 
ness and  revenge  than  to  friendship  or  gratitude. 
Tlierc  is  an  inherent  and  radical  meanness  in  hia 
conduct  towards  his  humble  friend  Strap,  with  whom 
he  begins  life,  and  to  whom  he  ia  so  much  Indebted 
both  in  purse  and  person.  Tom  Jones  ia  always 
kindandlibeniltobii  attendant  Partridge,  but  Strap 
ia  bullied  and  fleeced  by  Rudtirick  Random  i  dii< 
1«S 
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owned  or  despised  as  suits  the  interest  or  passion  of 
the  moment ;  and  at  last,  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
Scotch  spirit  and  morality,  his  faithful  seryices  and 
Tmswenring  attachment  are  rewarded  by  his  reociy- 
ing  and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  or  what  a  careful  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  The  imperfect 
moral  sense  thus  manifested  by  Smollett  is  also 
erinced  by  the  coarse  and  licentious  passages  which 
difflgore  the  noTcL  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  times,  this  grossness  is  indefensible ; 
and  we  must  regret  that  our  author  had  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Richardson,  who 
studied  and  reverenced  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  him  from  some  of  the  grosser 
fikults  of  his  rival  novelist  The  charm  of  *  Roderick 
Bandom,*  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well- sustained 
characters  (admirable  as  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Bowl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
which,  even  when  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

*  Peregrine  Pickle*  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould.  The  hero  is  equally  unscru- 
pulous with  Roderick  Random — ^perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligate  (as  in  the  attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Emilia),  but  the 
comic  powers  of  the  author  are  more  widely  and 
Tarioosly  displayed.    They  seem  like  clouds 

For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

All  is  change,  brilliancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  un- 
limited power — the  rich  coin  and  mintage  of  genius. 
The  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent Smollett  never  had  much  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life — those  *  minor  morals,'  as  Goldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  shall  we  flnd 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  scries  of 
more  laughable  incidents?  Prominent  in  the  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Commodore  Trunnion, 
a  humourist  in  Smollett's  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watdi,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  the  old  naval  commander.  The  circumstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
hunter,  which  he  steered  according  to  the  compass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  his  detention  while 
he  tacked  about  rather  than  go  *  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  the  eccentric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Piix^s,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  affair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  The  humours  of 
the  poet,  painter,  and  physician,  when  Pickle  pur- 
sues his  mischievous  frolics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  conflnement  in 
the  Fleet  by  his  brutal  conduct,  while  Cadwallader, 
the  misantiirope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  HilL  The  Memoes  of  a  Lady  of  Qua- 
Uty  (though  a  true  tale,  for  inserting  which  Smollett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraceful 
without  being  interesting.  On  the  whole,  £e  vices 
and  virtues  of  Smollett's  style  are  equally  seen  in 
'Peregrine  Pickle,*  and  seen  in  full  perspective. 

Fa^inand  Count  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portraiture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
Dy  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considered  instructive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue  I 


with  his  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.    When  he  extends  his  operations,  and 
flies  at  higher  game,  the  chase  becomes  more  ani- 
mated.    His  fuiventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  physician,  aflTord  scope 
for  the  author's  satirical  genius.      But  the  most 
powerful  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Cdinda,  the  stoty 
of  Monimia,  and  the  description,  of  the  tempest  in 
the  forest,  from  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut    In  this  lonely  dwelling,  the  gang  bdng 
absent.  Fathom  was  relieved  by  a  withoed  beMame^ 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  rude  apartment  to  sleep 
in.    Here  ne  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  $wL 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbed  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  night,  the  horrid  device  by  whidi 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  body,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  bed),  and  his 
escai)e,  guided  by  the  cud  hag  whom  he  oompeUed 
to  accompany  him  through  Uie  forest,  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  poet  There 
is  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  means 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Celinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  smd  timidity 
by  placing  an  ./Eolian  harp,  then  almost  an  imknovn 
instrument,  in  the  casement  of  a  window  a4jolning 
her  bedroom.     'The  strings,'  says  SmoDett,  with 
poetical  inflation,  *  no  sooner  felt  the  impvesskm  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  pour  ibcth  a 
stream  of  melody  more  ravishingly  ddif^tftil  thsa 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbling  brook,  and  sD 
the  concert  of  the  wood.    The  soft  and  tender  nolei 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  most 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  kNid  hymn 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  Iry  the  deep-toned 
organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices,  which  gradosllf 
decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  awaj  in  dslsol 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'    The  remorse  of  Odfnds 
is  depicted  with  equal  tenderness.    '  The  seeds  of 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist, '  are  seldom  destroyed 
at  once.    Even  amidst  the  rank  productions  of  nce^ 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  Tegetatkn, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  ammig 
the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  for- 
mer culture  and  amenity  of  the  solL'    In  descrip* 
tions  of  this  kind,  Smollett  evinces  a  grace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.    We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  conceptions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.    Fev 
readers  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle '  can  forget  the  sua- 
sion, so  beautiful   and  pathetic,  to  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  *  exiled  from  their  native 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  cause,'  who  went  daUy  to  the 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with 
a  prospect  of  the  white  cl^  of  Albion,  which  they 
could  never  more  approach. 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  is 
relieved  by  the  Jhumour  of  some  of  the  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Piesbytoian  Slnii^ 
going  *  a-colonelling,'  as  a  redreuer  of  wrongs  in 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough ;  but  tiie  chi 
valry  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  attendant,  Captsin 
Crowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
Smollett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  fiuls 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  this  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Cervantes. 

Humphry  Clinker  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
delightful  of  all  the  novels  of  SmoUett  His  kyf« 
of  boyish  mischiefl  tricks,  and  froUcs,  had  not  wholly 
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burned  out,  fur  va  have  sereral  nucli  umliKiiiftcil 
pninka  in  ttiiB  work;  but  the  najrutite  is  replete 
vith  Eraic,  cauitii^  and  humorous  obKrvation,  and 
poueuea  throughout  v.  tone  of  manly  fecllug  and 
bencTolL-ace,  and  fine  discrimination  at  character. 
Uattliem  Bramble  ii  Koderick  Randoin  groicn  old, 
•oiiKwhat  cynical  b;  liiperience  oC  the  world,  but 
vattl;  improTed  ia  tade.  Smollett  may  have  caaght 
the  idf",  Bi  he  took  tome  of  the  IncidenU  of  the 
ftmily  tour,  from  '  Anitej'i  New  Bath  Guide ;'  but 
tbe  itaple  of  the  work  ii  emphatically  hia  o«n.  In 
tbe  light  sketching  of  accnery.  the  quick  iucce»ion 
of  iocidenta,  the  romance  of  LiimahagD'a  adventuiea 
among  the  American  Indiaus,  and  Uie  humour  of 
the  •erving-mcn  and  Tuajds,  he  aeema  to  come  into 
closer  competition  witb  Le  Sage  or  Cervantes  than 
in  anjr  of  his  other  worka.  Tlie  converaian  of 
Humphrj  may  have  been  suggcatcd  by  Anatey.  but 
tbe  bad  cpelling  of  Tabitha  and  Mrs  WlniOed  Jcn- 
*  *  11  ii  an  original  dcTice  of  Smollett,  vbich  aidi 


r,  and  hia  national  pride — cbaractorii 
ct  m  poor  Scottiah  oSlcer,  wlioac  wealth  and  dignity 
lay  In  Ua  iword— aecm  al<o  purely  original,  and 
are  highly  dlTerting.  The  old  lieutenant,  na  Mat- 
thew Bramble  aaya,  ia  like  a  crab-apple  in  a  hedge, 
vhich  we  are  tempted  to  eat  for  its  BaTour.  even 
while  repelled  by  ita  auaterity.  The  descriptions 
of  rural  accnery.  aocjcty,  and  manDers  in  England 
and  Scotland.  giTeu  under  different  aspects  by  the 
different  letter- vrri Cera,  are  dear  and  sparkling — 
fbll  of  fancy  wnd  sound  aenae.  Of  the  eplaodical 
|art,  the  alorf  of  Mr  Bnynard  and  hit  vain  and 
■tately  wife  •e^nl  painfiilly  tr^e;  and  the  incident 
vitocaaeal  in  a  amall  town  near  Lanark,  where  a 
•Doeeaifbl  •oldier  retums,  after  an  absence  of  eigh- 
teeo  Jttn,  and  Bnds  his  father  at  work  paving  the 
atnet,  can  haidly  be  read  without  lean.  Thia 
aJbcttDg  story  is  sabjolned. 

[Seme  at  Ltmari.] 

Vf»  set  out  from  Olavow,  by  the  w>y  of  Lanark,  the 
coQsty  (own  of  Clydesdale,  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
widch  tbe  whole  rirer  Clyde,  nuhing  down  a  steep 


to  halt  in  a  small  borough, 


hould  he  repaired  ;  and  h 


hand,  and  be^an  to  thump  th 
few  Mrokes,  'Hare  yon  cerer  a 


rented  the  beaerolent  (pint 
of  Mr  Bramble.  As  we  stood  at  the  window  of  an 
inn  that  fronted  the  public  priaou,  a  pemaa  arrired  on 
horwback,  geuteelj  (hough  plainly  diesied  in  a  blue 
(rock,  with  his  own  hair  cut  abort,  and  a  gold-laeed 
hat  opon  hii  head.  Alighting,  and  gi'ing  hia  bona 
to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  oM  man  who  was 
at  work  in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted  him  inthesa 
words— 'This  is  hard  work  for  such  an  old  man  as 
u.'  So  savini!.  he  took  the  instrument  out  of  hia 
p  the  paremcct.     After  a 

of  this  labour  I'  "Yei,  an'  please  your  honour,' 
replied  Che  senior,  *  I  bavo  three  hopeful  lada,  but  si 
present  they  are  out  of  the  way.'  'Hononr  not  me,' 
cried  the  stranger  ;  '  it  more  becomes  ms  to  honour 
your  gray  hain.  Where  are  those  sons  yon  talk  of  I* 
The  ancient  paviour  said,  hia  eldest  son  was  a  eap- 
tian  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  joungnt  had  lately 
enlisted  aa  a  aaldier,  in  hopce  of  proBpering  like  hjs 
brother.     The  gentleman  detiring  Co  know  what  was 

he  had  taken  upon  him  hia  oM  father't 
which  he  was  now  in  the  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  threequLck  steps  towards  the 


debts,  f()T 


that 


'Tell   t 


your  diMresHB  I' '  Call  hi 
■      ,  'Ood'a  r      ■        ■ 
deal  of  m 


great  c 
lost  it 


le  of  it  1  I 


by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that _, 

landlord,  and  was  itrippcd  of  all  1  hod  in  the  world  he- 
itoiit  a  young  man,  thrusting  out 
etween  two  Iran  bars  in  Che  prison- 
,  '  Father !  father  !  if  ray  brother 


hi*  head  and  ni 


WiUiai 


Willy?'     1'he  capUin  no  sooner  beheld  h 
quitted  his  father,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I  can  oMure  yoa,  my  udcIb  who  saw  and  heard 
everything  that  poasL'd,  was  as  much  mored  as  any 
oue  of  the  portiea  concenied  in  Chi<  patheCic  recogni- 
tion, lie  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  clapp*  d  his  hands, 
and  hollowed,  and  finally  ran  down  mto  the  street. 
Ily  thie  Cime  tbe  captain  bod  retired  with  his  paients, 

bled  at  the  door.  Mr  liramble,  uetetthelcss,  pressed 
through  tbe  crowd,  and  enCcring  Che  house,  'Captun,' 
Boid  he,  '  I  beg  the  favour  of  vour  acquaintance.  I 
would  hare  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  see  this  af- 
fecting Kcne  1  and  I  shall  think  myself  happy  if  you 
and  your  pannCi  will  dine  with  nie  at  the  public 
house.'  The  captain  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invi- 
tation, which,  he  said,  ho  would  accept  with  pleanire ; 
Id  not  think  of  eating  oi 


rother  » 


n  trouble    He 


forthwith  deposited  a  sum  equal  Co  t 

lie  debt  in  tbe 

hands  of  tbe  magistrate,  who  ventured 

while   he  n- 

aSecCation. 

ver,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago  had,  fi 
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of  idlcucu  kod  diwipktion,  enlisted  taa.  §ulduir  i 
Hirice  of  the  Eut  India  Comjiku;  ;  thai  in  the  courtc 
of  duty  be  had  the  good  fortuiio  to  attract  the  LOtiir 
aud  approbatiou  of  Lord  Clire,  obo  pnfemd  bin 
from  oiie  step  to  anotber  till  be  bad  attaiued  the  rant 
of  captain  and  pajmuter  to  the  regiment,  in  which 
capacitici  he  bad  boneitly  amassed  abore  (well 
tboananii  poundi,  and  at  tbe  peace  renigiied  hid  con 
DiiHion.  He  had  tent  Kieial  temiCMnces  to  h 
father,  vbo  receiied  tbe  first  onlj,  conslitiu^  of  oi 
hundred  paundi  ;  tbe  Kcond  had  fallen  into  tbe 
bauds  of  a  bankrupt;  and  the  third  had  been  COD- 
aigned  to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  irho  died  before 
it  Biriied,  to  that  it  BtiU  remained  to  be  accou 
for  by  hii  eiHotora.  He  non  pmentod  the  old 
with  fifty  pouuda  for  bia  preiont  occuioni,  oror 
above  bank  notes  for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  depu- 
lited  for  his  brother's  release.  He  brought  along  with 
hi  "I  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settled  ■ 
peipetuilj  of  fouracore  pound"  upon  bit  parents,  to 
be  luberiled  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  deceun. 
He  ptomised  to  purohaaeacommisaiouforhisjouiigeat 
brDlher;  to  take  the  aiher  as  bii  D<rn  partner  in  a 
manufacture  which  be  intends  to  set  up  to  pro  eni- 
ploymeat  and  bread  lo  tbe  industrious  ;  and  to  pie 
Oto  hundred  pounds,  fay  way  of  dower  to  his  sinter, 
who  had  married  a  fanner  in  low  circunistAnec*. 
Finally,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  lo  the  poor  of  the  lintn 
where  he  wun  bom,  and  feuted  all  the  iiihabituits 
without  eiceplion. 

My  uncle  was  «o  charmed  with  the  cherscter  of 
Captain  Brown,  that  be  drank  his  hciJlh  tLrec  timet 
BuecessiTely  at  dinner.  Jlc  suid  he  was  proud  of  bin 
acquainlanca ;  that  ha  woi  an  Iionour  to  liia  eountry, 
and  had  in  some  measure  rcdocinud  buiuau  nature 
from  the  reproach  of  pride,  eeltiiibtieH,  and  iuj^ticude. 
For  my  part  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  niudaty 
at  with  tbe  filial  Tirtue  of  thia  buncat  soldier,  who 


liUle  of  his 


left  to  his  care  and  discretion,  he  actually  be^oke 

the  compuiy  of  a  French  raarquia,  an  Italian  count,  I 

and  a  Oeiman  batou,  whom  be  knew  to  be  ^r^ioin  j 
coicomhs,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  enhance  the 

joy  of  the  entertainment.  I 

Accordingly,  tbe  hour  being  anired,  he  csodaeted  i 

them  to  the  hotel  when  tbe  physician  lodged,  aAer  ' 

bavinff  regaled    Ibcir  eipectations  with  an    ^egiut  I 
meal  in  the  genuine  old  Roman  taste ;  and  they  woe 

receited  by  Mr  Pallet,  who  did  the  honoun  of  (ht  i 

bouse  while  his  friend  sui-erinlended  tbe  cook  bdow.  i 
By  this  communicatiTe  painter,  the  guests  nndeniiMd 


that  the  d 
a  tbe  e 


,  of  hii 


X  with 


lign  ;  that  no  fewer  thu 

issed,  because  they  omld  not 

obi^  hia  di 


.dcdbya  || 

irthelore  ■{ 

e  saintt,  teair  ri 

d  oiir  iW  I; 


and   > 


lit,  though  the  I 

nic.  Aim  I'abitha  beharcd  Tety  gmciimslt  to  biin, 
until  she  understood  that  he  was  going  to  maks  a  ten- 
der of  hii  hand  to  a  pcnon  of  low  estate,  who  bad 
been  bis  iweetbeart  while  he  worked  as  a  joamejiiian 
weaTcr,  (Jur  nunc  was  no  sooner  mode  arquiintcd 
with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  bebuviour 
with  a  double  portion  of  rcecne ;  and  when  tlie  com- 
pany bnke  up,  she  obserrcd,  with  a  toss  of  her  iioae, 
that  Brewn  was  a  ciril  fellow  enough,  considering  the 
lowness  of  his  origin  ;  but  that  fortune,  though  she 
bad  mended  bis  circumstances,  was  incupatile  to  raise 
bis  ideas,  which  were  still  bumble  and  pleb«an.* 

IFfKl  in  At  Manntr  of  tie  .iRCimif.] 
[Prom  '  rersfrUie  Plskte.*] 
Our  young  gentleman,  bj  his  insinuating  behaviour, 
acquirud  the  full  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  invited 
him  "to  an  entertainment,  which  ho  intended  to  pn^. 
pan  in  the  manaer  of  the  ancients.  Fickle,  icmck 
with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  propotuU,  which 
he  honoured  with  many  eacomiunas,  as  a  plan  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  his  genius  and  apprehension ;  and 
the  day  was  appointed  at  some  distance  of  time.  Chat 
the  trealer  might  have  leisure  lo  compose  certain 
pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  culinary  preparationa  of  these  degenerate 

With   a  view  of  rendering  the  pbyiiciun'i   taste 

direnion,  Peregrine  proposed  that  lorae  foreigners 
should  partake  of  tbe  banquet ;  and  the  tank  being 


lire  cooks  liad  been 
previul  upon  their  i 
tioni   in   things  that  were  coatiarr  to  the  tonnt 

Cractice  of  their  art ;  and  that,  although  be  had  at 
i>t  engaged  a  person,  by  an  extraordiiwy  preaiaa, 
to  comply  with  hia  orders,  tbe  fellow  was  so  astonished, 
moriihcd,  and  incensed  al  tbe  cominaud.a  he  had 
received,  that  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  be  b^gtd 
on  bis  knees  to  be  released  frem  the  agreement  he 
b«l  made;  but  finding  that  his  employer  insisted 
upon  the  performance  of  his  contract,  anil  threatened 
to  introduce  him  to  the  comminuie  if  he  sboold 
Iliiich  from  tbe  bargain,  be  bad,  in  the  discliat{(  of 
his  otEco,  wept,  sunp.  cuned,  and  capered,  for  (m 
whole  hours  without  lutormission. 

>\'bi]e  the  company  listened  to  this  odd  iribna- 
tion,  by  which  they  were  prepossessed  witb  Mtamf 
iKitioiis  of  the  dinner,  their  ean  were  ioYaded  by 
piteoun  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French, '  For  thi  ' 
of  Uod  I  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  suntt, 

me  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  oil  !*     

ears  still  vibrated  witb  the  sound,  when  tbe  dortot   J 
entering,  was  by  Peregrine  made  acquainted  withtha    il 
■tiangeni,  to  whom  be,  in  the  transports  of  his  wnih,    ,| 
could  not  help  complaining  of  the  want  of  tuauiUi-    < 
Hince  be  had  found  in  tbe  Parisian  Tulgor,  by  wbkb    I 
bit  plan  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  and  •Manfe.    ij 
I'ho  French  marquis,  who  thou^t  the  lumoej  of  hii    ' 
nation  was  eoDCemed  at  this  dentation,  profMelUs    || 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  >o  csnttaiy  to  the  cM-    ' 
t>lished  character  of  tbe  people,  and  undertiMk  to  sat    li 
(Le  deliuquenta  severely  punished,  proridol  be  eotld    |! 
be  infomied  of  their  names  or  place*  of  abode.    The    | 
mutual  compliments  that  passed  on  this  occasionrae    'i 
scarce  finished,  when  ft  servant,  comina  into  the  nWBi,    l' 
announced  dinner;  and  tbe  entertainer  led  the  way  iata     ' 
another  aiartment,  where  they  found  a  long  taWe,  «     . 
rather  two  boards  joined  together,  and  fumiahed  with 
a  variety  of  dishe^  tbe  steams  of  which  bad  such  tri-     1 
dent  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  company  that  the    ,■ 
marquis  made  frightful  grimaces,  under  pn^eiiR  ef    ' 
taking  inuH':  the  Italian'*  tfet  watered,  the  Oennu^     ' 
1  isHge  underwent  several  distortions  of  featui*  ;  ou 
hero  found  means  to  ciclude  tbe  odour  from  his  senae 
of  smelling  by  breathing  only  through  bis  mostbl 
and  the  ]ioor  painter,   running   into  another  nem, 
pluiiged  bis  nostrils  with  tobacco.     The  doctor  him- 
self, who  was  tbe  only  person  then  present  whiaeer- 
gans  were  not  discomposed,  pointing  lo  a  oonple  rf 
couches  placed   on  each  ride  of  the  table,  (old  hia    '' 
gueats  that  be  waa  aorry  he  could  not  procure  tlit 
exact  triclinia  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat 
dilicrent  from  these  convenience!,  and  dedivd  thiy      ' 
would  bare  the  goudnem  to  repose  tbemsetvee  witbowt 
ceremony,  each  in  his  reepectire  couchette,  while  hi 
and  hin  friend  Mr  Pallet  would  place  thrmadvet  np- 
rigbl  al  the  ends,  that  thev  might  have  tbe  plcasnie 
of  serving  those  that  lay  along.     This  dispoution,  rf 
-hich  tbe  slrangera  bad  no  previous  idea,  ditconceittd     ! 
id  perplexed  them  in  a  most  ridteulona  manner :  IIm 
srquis  and  baron  stood  bowing  lo  each  o^er  M     i| 
pretence  of  dispnting  Che  lower  seat,  but,  in  Mli^,    i 
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r  of  profiting  bj  the  example  of  each  other, 

of  them  understood  the  manner  in  which 
to  loll ;  and  Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their 
handed  the  count  to  the  other  side,  where, 
oflt  mischieyous  politeness,  he  insisted  upon 
possession  of  the  upper  place, 
disagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense,  thej 
acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  untU 
eaniestl J  entreated  them  to  waive  all  com- 
id  form,  lest  the  dinner  should  be  spoiled 
ceremonial  could  be  adjusted.  Thus  oon- 
igrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  left-hand 
g  himself  gently  down,  with  his  face  towards 

The  marquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
)  would  have  much  rather  fasted  three  days 
he  risk  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  such  an 
stretched  himself  upon  the  opposite  place, 
ipon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
tion,  with  his  head  raised  above  the  end  of 

that  the  economy  of  his  hair  might  not 
the  projection  of  his  body.  The  Italian, 
in  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
thout  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
king  being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  sei^ 
id  his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
At  the  baron,  who  was  neither  so  wieldy  nor 
Ids  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  him- 
with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
ng  up,  came  in  furious  contact  with  the 
e  marquis,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 

while  his  own  skull,  at  thf  same  instant, 
upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
t  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
1  with  pulvilio. 

llery  of  distress  that  attended  this  disaster 
inquished  the  affected  gravity  of  our  yoting 
I,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  lau^ter 
Lng  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth ;  for  the 
d  German  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
sion,  and  the  marquis  admitted  his  apology 

rueful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 

mirth  of  a  Quietist. 

sfortune  being  repaired,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
»  of  the  occasion  would  permit,  and  eveiy 
1  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
ie  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
r  the  dishes  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
it  be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and,  with  an 
nite  satisfaction,  thus  began  : — *  This  here, 
t,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce 
of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mmt,  rue,  an- 
ad  oil !  I  wish,  for  your  siikes,  gentlemen, 
'  of  the  geese  of  Ferraira,  so  much  celebrated 
i  ancients  for  the  magnitude  of  their  livers, 
tch  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
rith  this  food,  exquisite  as  it  was,  did  the 
^liogabalus  r^Ie  his  hounds.    But  I  beg 

had  almost  forgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
isaiy  an  article  at  all  tables  in  France.  At 
there  are  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
one  is  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
honey,  vinegar,  brine,  eggs,  cucumben, 
id  hen  livers ;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
p-maigre  of  this  country.  Then  there  is  a 
iled  veal  with  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  on 
composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
ions  haahis  of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of 
^ether  with  a  dish  of  roaisted  pigeons.  Mon- 
3aron,  shall  I  help  yon  to  a  plate  of  this 
lie  German,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
Lients,  assented  to  the  piopoeal,  and  seemed 
the  composition;  while  the  marquis,  being 
the  painter  whidi  of  the  silly-kickabys  he 
,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  accommodated 
rtion  of  the  soup-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in 
oon  meat,  of  which  he  said  he  was  no  great 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  con- 
forming to  the  dioice  of  our  young  gentleman,  whose 
example  he  determined  to  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonfuL 
made  a  full  pause ;  his  throat  swelled  as  if  an  egg  had 
stuck  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  un- 
derwent a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tations. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  before 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  began  to  be 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  symptoms  of  ecstacy,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  complaisance 
could  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  ' Alt<^ether  excellent,  upon  my  honour!'  And 
the  painter,  being  certified  of  lus  approbation,  lifted 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  scruple ;  but  for  from 
justifying  the  eulogium  of  his  tattter,  when  this  pre- 
cious composition  diffused  itself  upon  his  palate,  he 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  god,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouUi. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon, 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
stone than  such  an  infernal  mess  as  that  which  he 
had  tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  company  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit-maitre,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condesceuiiion,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments 
by  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  this 
disagreeable  potion  down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  was  compelled  to  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  hurry  of  his  elevation 
overturned  his  plate  into  the  bosom  of  the.  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  and  make  apologies  for  this  abrupt  behaviour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  puking  and  crossing  himself  with  great 
devotion ;  and  a  chair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  fnend  Pickle  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  company,  and  in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account  of  the  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  the  German  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own  lacquey,  who  wiped 
the  grease  from  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  almost  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamp^  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  unlucky 
banquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertMner,  who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  for 
the  disaster,  by  assuring  him  that  the  damage  mieht 
be  repaired  with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Per^rine,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  his  fiftce,  appeased  his  indignation  by  tellmg 
him  how  much  the  whole  company,  and  especially 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  tne  accident ;  and  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places  were 
filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
sirup  of  white  poppies,  which  the  doctor  had  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  toasted  poppy-seed,  formerly 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
*^  t~  ■'169 
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Pallet,  hewing  the  first  of  these  dishes  described, 
lifW  up  his  hands  and  ejes,  and  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  amazement,  pronounced,  *  A  pie  made  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies:  Lord  in  hearenl  what 
beastly  fellows  those  Romans  were  1'  His  friend 
diecked  him  for  his  irrererent  exclamation  with  a 
sercre  look,  and  recommended  the  Teal,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  encomiums  to  the 
company  that  the  baron  resolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper  of  Bui^gundy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  have  been 
the  true  wine  of  Falemum.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
thing else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  venture  to 
tou<£,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  veal  also;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roast  b^  of 
Old  England  for  ail  the  dainties  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invitations  and 
assurances  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashis  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  told  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  poiiteleSf  or  magnificent. 
'  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,'  said  he,  '  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced 
pork,  hog's  brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  anni- 
seed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
rowed, fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lovage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or 
rather  purged  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr  Pal- 
let, are  fi-itterv  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
stuffed  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder,  *  Zoundn!  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic !'  That  he  might 
not,  however,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  Hmells,  that,  without  8tay- 
ing  to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  *  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
voked the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  and  confu- 


sion. 


Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
sauced  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
count,  ho  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shrieked  with  anguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  vortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions involved  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he 
nad  alrea<ly  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  was  confounded 
with  shame  and  vexation.  After  having  prescribed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  misadventure,  which  he  ouenly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  pamter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  retuni  and  make  an 
apologr  in  person ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
thing m  the  fowls  which  could  give  offence  to  a  sen- 
sible nose,  the  stufiing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
lovagey  and  assAfoetida,  and  the  lauco  consisting  of 


wine  and  herring-pickle,  which  he  had  used  instead 
of  the  celebrated  ganim  of  the  Romans ;  that  famous 
pickle  having  been  prepared  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  tht 
silurus  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hcemation,  made  of  tht 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thynnua. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
re-establish  the  order  of  the  banquet  by  presenting 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  discomposed,  ordend 
everything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  doth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  regretted  nis  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  aliens  or  fish-meals  of  the  andenta ; 
sucn  as  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  which,  in 
Oalen's  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  oomuta  or 
gurnard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  Histoiy. 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length ;  the  mullet  and  lamprey,  that  wot 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  whicn  last  Julim 
Caesar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumphal  sup* 
per.  He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dressing  theoi 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  rives  ct 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas  was  invited  by 
the  epicure  Nasiedenus, 

Affertur  squillos  inter  Murena  natantcs,  ke, 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly  eaten  with 
the  thus  Syriacum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  astringat 
seed,  which  qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  fidu 
Finally,  this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  though  this  was  reckoned  a  laxuikoi 
dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste,  it  was  hy  bs 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  some  ]»»• 
parations  in  vogue  about  the  time  of  that  abaard 
voluptuary  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  biaina  «f 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mes. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appea^red,  and  the  conipsaj  i 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  plain  olives  id  »sU 
and  water  ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  feast  valmd 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  affirmed  ts  j 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesychius,  bong  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boUed  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  asaafoetida,  whieh  ha 
asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbeigius  and  Uato^ 
was  no  other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  so  precious  as 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  nl- 
ver  penny.  The  gentlemen  took  his  wonl  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gum,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  olives,  which  gave  such  an  agreeable  relish  to  the 
wine  that  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  consols 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  cireamstance  d 
entertAiument  that  could  be  enjoyed  in  their  companj, 
went  in  quest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  his 
pcnitcntials  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  hs 
persuaded  to  ro-cnter  the  banqueting  room,  until 
Pcre;rrine  undertook  to  procure  his  paraon  from  those 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  tlus 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  bowing  on  m1  hands  with  an  air  of  homiUty 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addressing  himadf 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  ^it  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  honourable  company  cause  of  offimos  hj 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  preeoice. 

When  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to  the  Italiaa, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  very  polite  terms,  and  oven  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  his  friend  the  doctor  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hero's  intercession ;  so  that  all  the 
guests  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  rhaif- 
paigne  produced  very  evident  efiects  in  the  belianotf 
of  all  present. 
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order  of  time  and  genios,  and  not  inferior 
ion  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  was 

rthetic,  and  sentimental  author  of  Tris- 
Sterne  was  an  original  writer,  though 
it'^of  thouglits  and  illustrations.  Brother 
ny  Unde  Toby,  Trim,  the  Widow  Wad- 
Dr  Slop,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
ed  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of 
Ely  is  now,  however,  but  little  read,  except 
IS  of  pare  sentiment  His  broad  humour 
ished;  his  oddities  have  not  the  gloss  of 
his  indecencies  startle  the  prudish  and 
The  readers  of  this  busy  age  will  not  hunt 
uities  amidst  the  blank  and  marbled  leaves 
^  of  no-meaning — the  quaint  erudition, 
n  forgotten  folios — the  abrupt  transitions 
rsive  flights  in  which  liis  Shakspearean 
*  character,  and  his  gems  of  fancy,  judg- 

fb^ng,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
led diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  gUtter, 
the  weapon  of  a  master — of  one  who  can 
leart  to  tears  as  well  as  laughter.  The 
mplicity  and  decency  is  his  greatest  fault 
1  and  caprice,  which  he  partly  imitated 
slais,  and  partly  assumed  for  effect,  come 
mes  with  intrusive  awkwardness  to  mar 
es  of  true  genius,  and  the  kindlings  of  en- 
He  took  as  much  pains  to  spoil  his  own 
owers  by  affectation,  as  Lady  Mazy  says 
lid  to  destroy  his  fine  constitution, 
ie  of  Laurence  Sterne  was  as  little  in 
s  his  writings.  A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
d  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  who  had, 
pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
i  was  hardhearted  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
id  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  country, 

daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  would 
a  a  better  and  wiser  man.  *He  degene- 
London,'  says  David  Garrick,  *  like  an  ill- 
ted  shrub :  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew 
d  proud — an  invalid  in  body  and  mind.* 
^e  Ufe  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  suscep- 
)erament  and  the  cares  and  sensibilities  of 
rl  Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieu- 
nd  was  bom  at  Clonmel,  November  24, 
e  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 

degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1740. 
ntered  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr  Sterne,  a 
dist,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Sut- 
hich  was  afterwards  added  a  prebend  of 
[e  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  fh>m 
ixion  another  living  in  that  county,  the 
f  Stillington.      He  lived  nearly  twenty 

Sutton,  reading,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
with  occasional  quarrels  with  his  brethren 
ith,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
shire  for  London  in  1759,  to  publish  the 

volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy.'  Two 
ire  published  in  1761,  and  the  same  num- 
12.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  which 
some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  *  Tris- 
.h  his  exquisite  sketches  of  peasants  and 
len,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Mar- 
iria  at  Moulines — and  not  forgetting  the 
with  his  heavy  panniers  at  Lyons.  In 
took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
3  Italy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his 
i/  Joumey.  The  latter  work  he  composed 
am  at  Coxwoald,  the  living  of  which  had 
lented  to  him,  on  the  first  pablicatioo  of 
I,'  by  Lord  Faloonbridge.    Having  com- 


pleted the  first  part  of  his  *  Journey,*  Sterne  went 
to  London  to  see  it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings 
in  Bond  Street,  March  18,  1768.  There  was  nobody 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  death-bed.  He  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  he 
wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  undisturbed  but  punctual  at- 
tention.   His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

No  one  reads  Sterne  for  the  story :  his  great  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digressions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  order.  The  reader 
must '  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hand — ^be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 
cares  not  wherefore.*  Through  the  whole  novel, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his 
little  familyband  of  friends  and  relatives — that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing  on  and 
bringing  forward  those  points  on  which  every  man 
is  a  humorist,  and  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  two  beings 
of  the  most  opposite  natures — the  elder  Shandy  and 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuality : 
in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  Dr  Slop ;  Yorick,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson ;  the  Widow  Wadman 
and  Susannah.  During  the  intervals  of  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Tristram,'  Sterne  ventured  before  the 
public  some  volumes  of  Sermons,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  fh>m  a  painting  by  Rejmolds,  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  *  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  Gray  the  poet,  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  *  but,'  he  adds,  *  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
The  affected  pauses  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
disfigure  '  Tristram'  are  not  banished  from  the  *  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  connection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject*  The  *  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney' is  also  more  regular  than  '  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details ;  but,  beautiful  as  some  of  its  descriptions 
are,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  ever- 
pleasing  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  Uncle  Toby. 
Sterne  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  pathetic 
passages  are  rather  overstrained,  but  still  finely 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  That  *  gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour, 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  his  beloved 
Cervantes,  turning  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  from 
the  invocations  of  his  English  imitator,  even  when 
he  mounted  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabbled  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality. 

Of  the  sentimental  style  of  Sterne  (his  humour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  compressed  into  oar 
limits)  a  few  specimens  are  added. 

The  Story  of  Le  Fevre. 
[From  *  Tristram  Shandy.*] 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
which  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  allies,  which 
was  about  seven  vears  before  my  father  came  into 
the  country,  and  about  as  many,  after  the  time,  that 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  mv  fathers  house  in  town,  in  order  to  lav  some 
of  the  miest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  Europe,  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
gettinff  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  I  say  sitting,  for  in  consideration 
of  the  corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  save 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or 
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lupped  alone,  he  would  neyer  suffer  the  corporal  to 
■tand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  reneration  for  hiii  master 
was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Tohj 
could  have  taken  Deudermoud  itself  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  orer  him ;  for 
many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  cor- 
porars  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
Aim  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect.  This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  iiTe-and-tweuty  years 
together;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — why  do 
I  mention  it  I  Ask  my  pen — it  goyems  me — I  gorem 
not  it. 

He  was  one  erening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to 
beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman 
— I  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  from  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  If  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  added 
the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  in  God  he  will  still 
mend,  continued  he  ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for 
him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself ; 
and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  service,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate fellow,  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of  liis 
host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  corporal ; 
for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
■aid  my  uncle  Toby ;  do,  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
[  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then !  Haid  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleren  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father ; 
he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gare 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Trim  !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  made  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further,  but  finished  his 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 
And  Wrtides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and    me. 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  tm 
so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  h 
my  mind.  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  kai 
given  me.  I  wish  1  had  not  known  so  much  of  thii 
affair,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  bxnn 
more  of  it.  How  shall  we  manage  It !  Leave  it,  u^ 
please  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal.  1*0 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  and  raooa- 
noitre,  and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will  bring  year 
honour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt  a 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  serrant.  I  shall  get  it  alT  oit 
of  him,  said  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wandered  from  thi 
point,  with  considering  whether  it  was  not  full  at  wcU 
to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  straight  line  m 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  Uioa|^  of 
nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whok 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  At 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  v^ 
turned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  follovi]i| 
account.     I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  ootpotal,^ 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  kind  «f 
intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  lieutmaot.    b 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toby.    He  il^ 
said  the  cor|)oral.    And  in  what  regiment  t  s^d  oj 
uncle  Toby.     I'll  tell  your  honour,  repUed  the  eor- 
poral,  everything  straightforwards  as   I   learned  ik 
Then,  Trim,   I'll  fill   another  pipe,  said  my  ondf 
Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  dione;  M 
sit  down  at  thy  ease.  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  tod 
begin  thy  stozy  again.    The  corporal  made  bit  dd 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  oodU 
speak  it — Your  honour  is  good.     And  havii^  doat 
that,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  begmi  tte 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  neartte 
same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of  being  atlf 
to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  hcHioar  aboil 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  wkflt 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  wtn  tl 
knowing  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  sslrod 
That's  a  right  distinction.  Trim,  saia  mj  uncle  To^<* 
I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  ki 
no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had  come  to  iIm  iM 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  umUi 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  kil 
dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came.    If  I  set  bill^ 
my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  sot  ii 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  henoe.    Bo^ 
alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  ham, 
said  the  landlady  to  me ;  for  I  heard  the  deatbvilck 
all  night  long :  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  H^ 
will  certainly  die  with  him ;  for  he  is  broken-horirf 
already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  coipeo^ 
when  the  youth  came  into  Uie  kitchen,  to  («der  Ikt 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  Bat  I  will  do  it  fi* 
luy  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pn^,  let  me  ant 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  aaid  I,  t^ung  i| 

"   *    "      "  ■    ~  "  li 

h^lieve,da 
said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please  him  best  rnysn 
I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  tsMi 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  Tto 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantlv  busl  iiH 
tears.  Poor  youth  1  said  my  uncle  Tobj ;  be  has  hsM 
bre«l  up  from  an  infant  in  Uie  army,  and  the  nane  <f 
a  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  nams  i 
a  friend ;  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corpoialt  kad 

so  great  a  mind  to  wy  dinner,  as  I  had  to  ay  wiA 

company.     XV'hat  could  be  Uie  matter  widi 


a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my  <^Bir 
sit  down  upon  by  the  fire  whilst  I  did  it.   I  believe,  i 


him  for 


■ 


an'  please  your  honour  t    Nothing  in  the  wscH 
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7  uncle  Toby,  blowing  bu  nose ;  but  tbat 

od*natured  fellow. 

ire  him  tbe  toast,  continued  tbe  ooipond, 

was  proper  to  tell  bim  I  was  Captain 
rant,  and  tbat  jour  bonour,  tbougb  a 

extremelj  concerned  for  bis  fatber ;  and 
B  was  anjtbing  in  jour  bouse  or  cellar — 
gbt*8t  bave  added  mj  purse  too,  said  mj 
-be  was  beartilj  welcome  to  it.  He 
r  low  bow,  wbicb  was  meant  to  jour 

no  answer,  for  bis  beart  was  full ;  so  be 
'm  witb  tbe  toast.  I  warrant  jou,  mj 
as  I  opened  tbe  kitcben  door,  jour  fatber 
igain.  Mr  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking 
e  kitcben  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 
omfort  tbe  joutb.  I  tbought  it  wrong, 
DrporaL    1  tbink  so  too,  said  mj  uncle 

lieutenant  bad  taken  bis  glass  of  sack 
e  felt  bimself  a  little  rerired,  and  sent 
e  kitcben  to  let  me  know  tbat  in  about 
be  sbould  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up 
lere,  said  tbe  landlord,  be  is  going  to  saj 
for  tbere  was  a  book  laid  upon  tbe  cbair 
le,  and  as  I  sbut  tbe  door,  I  saw  bis  son 
flbion. 

,  said  tbe  curate,  tbat  jou  gentlemen 
',  Mr  Trim,  nerer  said  jour  prajers  at 
1  tbe  poor  gentleman  saj  bis  prajers  last 
tbe  landladj,  verj  devoutlj,  and  witb 
;,  or  I  could  not  baye  beliered  it.  Are 
it!  replied  tbe  curate.  A  soldier,  an' 
reverence,  said  I,  prajs  as  often  of  bis 
is  a  parson ;  and  when  be  is  figbting  for 
I  for  bis  own^ife,  and  for  bis  bonour  too, 
lost  reason  to  praj  to  God  of  anj  one  in 
>rld.  ^was  well  said  of  tbee.  Trim,  said 
obj.  But  wben  a  soldier,  said  I,  an' 
reTerenoe,  bas  been  standing  for  twelve 
er  in  tbe  trencbes  up  to  bis  knees  in  cold 
raged,  said  I,  for  montbs  together  in  long 
IS  marches ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  bis  rear 
issing  others  to-morrow ;  detached  here ; 
led  there ;  resting  this  night  out  upon  his 
ip  in  his  shirt  tbe  next ;  benumbed  in  bis 
vp§  without  straw  in  bis  tent  to  kneel  on  ; 
prajers  how  and  tcA^ti  be  can.     I  believe, 

)ral,  for  tbe 
ise  jour 
ud  I,  that  wben  a  soldier  gets  time  to 
ars  as  beartilj  as  a  parson,  though  not 
niss  and  bjpocrisj.  Thou  sbouldst  not 
bat.  Trim,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj  ;  for  Ood 
irho  is  a  bjpocrite  and  who  is  not.  At 
d  general  review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the 
cnent,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 
le  their  duties  in  this  world  and  who  has 
9  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordinglj. 
hall,  said  Trim.  It  is  in  tbe  Scripture, 
le  Tobj  ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  t<>-mor- 
e  meantime,  we  maj  depend  upon  it, 
ir  comfort,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  that  Ood 
so  sood  and  just  a  governor  (tf  the  world, 
ive  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 
into  whether  we  bave  done  them  in  a  red 
ack  one.  I  hope  not,  said  tbe  corporaL 
'rim,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  witb  thj  stoij. 
rent  up,  continued  tbe  corporal,  int6  tbe 
room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expira- 
«n  minutes,  be  was  lying  in  bis  b^  with 
led  upon  bis  band,  with  bis  elbow  upon  tbe 
»  clean  white  cambric  handkerchief  beside 
ith  was  just  stoopinff  down  to  take  up  the 
n  which  I  suppoaed  be  ioad  been  kneeling; 
I  laid  upon  the  bed ;  and  as  he  roee,  in 
le  coihioii  with  one  hand^  he  reached  out 


I  was  piqued,  quoth  tbe  corpo: 
»f  the  armj — I  believe,  an*  j 


his  other  to  take  it  awaj  at  the  same  time.    Let  it 
remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  oner  to  speak  to  me  till  I  bad  walked 
up  close  to  his  bedside.  If  jou  are  Captain  Shandj's 
servant,  said  he,  jou  must  present  mj  thanks  to  jour 
master,  with  mj  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesj  to  me.  If  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  jour  bonour  was.  Then,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  bim  in  Flanders, 
and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likelj,  as  I  bad  not 
tbe  honour  of  anj  acquaintance  with  him,  tbat  be 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  bim,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  bas  laid  under  obli* 
gations  to  bim  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  be  knows  me  not,  said  be,  a  second 
time,  musing.  Possiblj  be  maj  mj  storj,  added  he. 
Praj,  tell  the  captain,  I  was  tbe  ensien  at  Breda 
whose  wife  was  most  unfortunatelj  killed  witb  a 
musket  shot  as  she  laj  in  mj  arms  in  mj  tent.  I 
remember  the  storj,  an't  please  jour  bonour,  said  I, 
verj  well.  Do  jou  so  !  said  be,  wiping  his  ejes  with 
bis  handkerchief,  then  well  maj  I.  In  sajing  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  bis  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  witb  a  black  ribband  about  bis  neck,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boj  flew  acrose 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  hie 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  bis  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wept. 

I  wish,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  witb  a  deep  sigh — I 
wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.  Your  honour,  replied  tbe 
corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  jouf 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  jour  pipe  1  Do,  Trim, 
said  mj  uncle  Tobj. 

I  remember,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  sighing  again,  the 
story  of  tbe  ensign  and  bis  wife,  witb  a  circumstance 
his  modestj  omitted ;  and  particularlj  well  tbat  he, 
as  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  was  universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ; 
but  finish  the  story  thou  art  upon.  'Tis  finished 
already,  said  the  corporal,  for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
so  wished  bis  bonour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
tbe  stairs;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me 
they  bad  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas !  said  the 
corporal,  tbe  lieutenant's  last  daj's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  bis  poor  boj!  cried  mj 
uncle  Tobj. 

It  was  to  mj  uncle  Tobj's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  onlj  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  wben  cooped 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  tbemselvei 
— that,  notwithstanding  mj  uncle  Tobj  was  warmlj 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carijing  on  the  siege  of  Den- 
dermond,  parallel  witb  the  allies,  who  premed  theirs 
on  so  vigorouslj  that  thej  scarce  allowed  bim  time  to 
get  bis  oinner — ^that  nevertheless  be  gave  up  Dender- 
mond,  though  he  had  alreadj  made  a  lodsment  upon 
the  counterscarp — and  bent  bis  whole  tbou^ts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and  except 
tbat  be  ordered  tbe  garden  gate  to  be  bolted  up,  bj 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of 
Dendermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Dendermond  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  bj  the  French  king  as  the 
French  king  thought  good,  and  only  considered  bow 
he  himself  should  relieve  ihe  poor  lieutenant  and  bis 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  firiend- 
less,  shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  undo 
Tobj  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ; 
and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.  In  tbe  first  place, 
when  thou  madst  an  offer  of  mj  services  to  Le  Fevre 
— as  sickness  and  travelling  are  both  expensive,  aLd 
thou  knovrest  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  paj — ^thfti 
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thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  mj  purae ; 
becaune,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest,  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  mjself.  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  thou  didst  very  right,  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  verj  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst 
hare  offered  him  my  house  too.  A  sick  brother  officer 
should  hare  the  best  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy*s, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  never  march,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporal.  He  will  march,  raid  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  tho  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An*  please  your  honour,  said  the  cor- 
poral, he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
said  the  corporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He*ll  drop  at  last,  said  the  corporal ; 
and  what  will  become  oi^his  boy  t  He  shall  not  drop, 
said  ray  uncle  Toby,  firmly,  A-well-o*-day,  do  what 
we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 

Save  it  in  ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
own,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau ;  put  his  purse 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  having  ordered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every 
eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle,  when  ray  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside ;  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  complaint 
— where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor* 
poral  the  night  before  for  him.  You  shall  go  home 
directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse,  and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the 
effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
shelter  under  him  ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  hiro,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's 


face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy ;  and  that  lin- 
ment,  fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place; 
the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — went  on — throbbed— 
stopped  again — ^moved — stopped.  Shall  I  goon!  Na 

[The  Starlinff—Captivity.1 
[From  the '  Sentimental  Joumej.*] 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  tiie  word. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself^  ths 
Hastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  tC 
Mercy  on  the  gouty  1  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year; 
but  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  oat,  hs 
may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fdlov. 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  oat  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  te 
court-yard  as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remembsr  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  thcooa- 
ceit  of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombve  pencil ! 
said  I  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its  powers  whaA 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadlr  a 
colouring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  olyeeis  shs 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  then  ts 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  Tis 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Btatile  it 
not  an  evil  to  be  despised  ;  but  strip  it  of  its  tovci^ 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  eall  it  nmtHj 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  w- 
temper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  jou  in  il^  Iks 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  witkoatesa- 

{daint.     I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  ^is  ssU- 
oquy  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  vftieh 
complained  '  it  could  not  get  out.*     I  looked  ap  aadl 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  mt 
child,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.     In  fliy 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  sum 
words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  op,  I  aw  il 
was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage ;  *  I  cauH  set  soti 
I  can't  gpt  out,'  said  the  starling.     I  stood  lookii^  si 
the  bird  ;  and  to  every  person  who  came  thn>u|A  iW 
passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  i^ick 
they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamoitation  of  iti 
captivity — *  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.    Ood 
help  thee!  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.    It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  win 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  e^l 
to  pieces.     I  took  both  hands  to  it.    The  bird  flew  Is 
the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance^  sadl 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  Ui 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor 


ture,  said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  *  No,'  ssid 
the  starling,  *  1  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  oot,'  ail  ; 
the  starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  alftctions  msn  j 
tenderly  awakened ;  or  do  I  remember  an  incident  k 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirits,  to  which  nv  I 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  calki  | 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  troe  ii 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  momcit  ' 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  ths  I 
Bastile ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stain,  unsayii^  i 
every  word  I  had  said  m  going  down  thenu  , 

Dis^ise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  siU  '. 
I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thoo-  | 
sands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thsi^  I 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.  Tin  then,  i 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myin 
to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  prirate  wenhifh 
whose  taste  is  cratcful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  npton 
herself  shall  change ;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  ll^ 
snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy  ionitn  illl 
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iron;  with  ihee  to  nnile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his 
enut,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Hearenl  cried 
I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  hut  one  in  mj 
ascent,  grant  me  hut  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it, 
and  gire  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion, 
and  shower  down  thjr  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy 
dirine  proridence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 
for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I 
ni  down  close  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  I  besan  to  figyre  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
nve  full  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  born  to 
no  inheritance  but  slayery ;  but  finding,  however  af- 
fiecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shot  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilifht  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  1 
beheld  his  body  half-wasted  away  with  long  expecta- 
tion and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickneM 
of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish ;  in 
l|  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned 
ll  hif  blood ;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
thioagli  his  lattice;  his  children — ^but  here  my  heart 
btgui  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
fact  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground 
ipan  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his 
dmgeoD,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed : 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
letched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
kad  piwrd  there ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
ku  hand,  and  with  a  rus^  nail  he  was  etching  another 
lay  of  mieery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  li^t  lie  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
«i  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains 
luoii  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  la^  his  little 
tilde  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh :  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  souL  I  burst  into  tears ;  I 
could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
tty  fiucj  had  drawn. 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
kene,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
tiM  postilion  dismoimted,  twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  As  the  ascent  was  of  five  or  six  miles, 
tm4  that  norse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  shoe  fiutened  on  again  as  well  as  we 
could ;  but  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
aad  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
OM  without  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  had  not 
Wftnnt^  half  a  mile  higher,  when,  coming  to  a  flinty 
ttiaee  of  road,  the  poor  devil  lost  a  second  shoe,  and 
mm  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  got  out  of  the 
ckftiae  in  good  earnest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
tgutier  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  prevailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
ThtB  looK  of  the  house,  and  of  evuything  about  it,  as 
wm  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It 
WBM  a  little  £um-honse,fnROunded  with  about  twenty 
acna  of  vineyard,  about  as  much  com ;  and  close  to 
A«  hooae  on  one  side  was  a  potagerie  of  an  acre  and 
■  half  full  of  everything  whi4»  oould  make  plenty  in 
•  FkcBch  peasant's  house ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
Bttia  wood,  which  fhmished  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
Ik  mat  about  eight  in  the  evcming  when  I  got  to  the 
Wan ;  io  I  left  the  poftiiioii  to  manage  his  point  as 
te  aoaldy  and  fag  nune^  I  walked  diieetlj  mto  the 


The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grayheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them.  They  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup ;  a  large  wheateu  loaf  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promised  joy  through  the  stages  of  the  repast ;  'twas 
a  feast  of  love.  The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  sat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of 
the  family ;  and  to  invest  myi»elf  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty 
luncheon  ;  and  as  I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  eveiy 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Was  it  this,  or  tell  me  Nature  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  morsel  so  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  1  owe 
it,  that  the  draught  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  de- 
licious with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour !  If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  the  grace 
which  followed  it  was  much  more  so. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepare  for  the  dance.  The  moment  the  signal  was 
given,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a 
back  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair,  and  the  young 
men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  their 
sabots ;  and  in  three  minutes  every  soul  was  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to  begin. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  last,  and  placing 
me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been  no 
mean  i)erformer  upon  the  vielle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again  as  their 
children  and  grandchildren  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement,  when>in  they 
all  seemed  to  look  up,  I  fancied  1  could  distinguish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  diflferent  from  that  which  in  the 
cause  or  the  cflect  of  simple  jollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance;  but 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  so  enga^i^ed,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  suppe/  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice ;  believing, 
he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illiterate  pea- 
sant could  pay.    Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I. 

DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

In  1759  Dr  Johnson  published  his  monu  tale  of 
Bassehs^  which  he  wrote  in  the  nights  of  one  week 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  ftineraL  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  cast,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  minutiae  of  eastern  manners. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion — on  the  efficacy  of  pilgrim- 
ages, the  state  of  departed  souls,  the  probability  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the  dangers  of  soli- 
tude, &c.  on  all  which  the  philosopher  and  prince  of 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  cTohnson  talked  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  his  house  at  Bolt  Court,  or  in  the 
club.  Toung  said  'Kasselas'  was  a  *  mass  of  sense,' 
and  its  moral  precepts  are  certainly  conveyed  in 
striking  and  happy  language.  Tlie  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagincKl  that  he  possessed  the  regulation 
of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  if 
an  original  character  in  romance,  and  the  happy 
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T>llej,  in  which  '  Rjuiclni'  reiidet,  ii  iketchcd  witli 
poetical  reeling.  Ttie  habitual  meluicholr  of  Jolin- 
too  is  anparent  in  this  work — as  wlien  be  Doblf 
apoitTaphi*e«  the  ri*er  Nile — 'Atuwer,  grent  Fa- 
ther of  waters  I  thou  that  roUut  thj  floods  through 
dghty  nations,  to  the  inTocstinns  of  the  daughter  of 
thy  natire  king.  Tell  me  if  thou  waterest,  through 
all  thy  course,  a  single  habitation  from  which  thou 
dost  not  hear  the  marmara  of  complaint.'  When 
Johnson  aflerwarda  penned  hi  a  dcpre<;iator7  criti- 
ciim  of  Graf,  and  upbraided  him  for  apostrophising 
the  Thames,  adding  coarsely,  '  Father  Thames  has 
DO  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself,'  be  forgot 
that  be  bad  written  'Kassetai.' 


picture  that  walks  out  of  ita  fraroe,  or  s  skdetm't 
phost  in  a  hermit's  cowl.  Where  Walpole  baa  im- 
proved on  the  incredible  and  mysterioiiB,  is  in  his 
dialogues  and  style,  which  are  pure  and  dramatk  ia 
effect,  and  in  the  more  dtUcate  and  picturesque  tons 
which  be  has  gireii  to  cliivalroua  tnanners.  Wil- 
pole  was  the  third  son  of  the  Whig  minister,  Sir 
Ilobert  Walpole:  was  born  in  1717,  became  fourth 
Earl  of  Urford  1791.  and  died  in  1797  ;  having  not 
oi)ly  outlived  most  of  his  illuatrimu  contemporaries, 
but  recorded  their  weaknesses  and  railings,  their 
private  history  and  peculiarities,  in  his  onrlnlM 
correspondence, 


In  I7S0  The  AdeiHtura  of  a  GWiiuo,  by  Charles 
JoansToNK.  amused  the  (own  by  its  sketches  o' 
contemporary  satire.  A  second  edition  was  pub' 
lisbed  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  1761,  when  thi 
author  considerably  au^ncntcd  the  work.  John' 
■tone  published  otlier  novels,  which  are  now  utterly 
fbrgotten.  He  wvnt  to  India  In  1782,  and  was  a  pro- 
prietor of  oue  of  the  Ik-ngnl  newspapers.  He  died 
in  ISOO.  As  Dr  Johnson  (to  whom  the  mauDscript 
was  shown  by  the  bookseller)  advised  the  publii 
tion  of  '  The  Adrenturca  of  a  Guinea,'  and  as  it  ( 
perienced  considerable  aucceas,  the  novel  may  be 
presumed  to  have  possessed  superior  merit  It  exhi- 
bits a  variety  of  Incidents,  related  in  the  style  of  Le 
Bage  and  SJroullutl,  but  the  satirical  portraits  are  over- 
charged, and  theauthor,  like  Juvenal,  was  too  fond  of 
lashing  and  exaggerating  the  vices  of  bia  age.  One 
of  the  critics  of  tlic  nov^  says.  '  it  leads  us  along  all 
the  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  passage*  of  life, 
and  *c  escape  from  it  with  the  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  we  would  emerge  from  a  vault  in  which  tha 
«ir  was  loaded  wilii   noxious  vaponn.'     To  sudi 

The  hater  aides  af  liteiatnre  and  life. 


In  176*  noRACE  W,ii,roLE  revived  the  Gothic 
nuiancu  in  his  intcrt-sting  little  story,  Tht  Castle  of 
OfrunfO,  which  he  at  lirst  published  anonymously,  as 
»  work  found  in  the  library  of  ■□  ancient  Catholic 


ancient,'  he  said,  'and  almost  everybody  was  im- 
posed upon.'    The  tide  waa  ao  well  received  by  the 
'     public,  that  a  second  edition  was  soon  colled  far,  to 
which  the  author  prefixed  his  name.    Though  de- 
signed_  to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance— the  an- 
cient, in  which  all  was  imagination  and  improbabi- 
lity, and  the  modem,  in  which  nature  is  copied,  the 
I    peculiar  Ustp  of  Walpnlc.  who  loved  to  'gaie  on 
I    Gothic  toys  through  Gothic  glass,'  and  the  nature  of 
his  snlyect,  led  him  to  give  the  preponderance  to  the 
antique.    The  ancient  romances  have  nothing  more 
I    Incredible  than  a  sword  which  required  a  hundred 
,   men  to  lift  it;  a  helmet,  that  by  its  own  weight 
I   forces   a   passage  through  a  court-yard   into   an  I 
Mchedranlt,  bigeoough  fbr  ft  man  to  go  through)  a  I 


Wslpole. 


In  the  spring  of  ITCG  came  out  a  tale  of  aboil 
equal  dimensions  with  Walpole'a  Gothic  (tas;,  M 
I  different  in  ita  nature  as  an  English  cnttsfn  « 
ilia,  with  ita  honey-socUe  hedge,  wall-roM^  ml 
garden,  and  general  air  oT  beauty  and  comAxt,  is 
from  a  gloomy  feudal  tower,  with  ita  dark  wall, 
'.  and  drawbridge.  We  allude  to  GoUsnitti^ 
■  of  Wahtjithi.  Though  written  two  j«di 
before,  and  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  the  bookseller  U 
it  back,  doubtful  of  ancceu,  till  the  poblicatisa 
of  TU  TraitlUr  had  given  Goldsmitb  a  name.  Ik 
reception  by  the  public  must  hare  been  an  agrevUl 

rise.    The  first  edition  was  published  <n  th* 

uf  March,  a  second  waa  called  for  in  Hay,  and 
rd  in  August  of  the  same  year.  What  itadec 
conld  be  insensible  to  the  charms  erf  «  work  H  M 
of  kindliness,  benevoleuoe,  taste,  and  genius!  Bj 
that  species  of  menial  cbemintry  which  he  UI>dc^ 
stood  as  well  as  Sterne,  Goldsmith  eitraded  Ot 
essence  of  character,  separating  from  it  what  was 
trite  and  worthless,  and  presenting  in  inct^hlf 
small  space  a  finished  representatioD,  faland,  li^a»- 
rous,  simple,  abaurd,  or  elcvatsd,  aa  the  iton  b%U 
require.  The  passions  were  equall*  at  hi*  blddtal 
within  tbat  cunflned  spbeiu  to  which  he  Si^M 
their  range:  and  a  life  of  obMrvation  and  rraiH^ 
(though  foolish  in  action)  supplied  him  with  a  pt^ 
nancy  of  thought  and  illustraUau,  the  AUI  vihM  d 
I7« 
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Kucel7  wpracUted  on  Bcconnt  of  the  ex- 
mididty  of  Ihe  laneuige.  Amanit  t)ic  in- 
remarki  in  the  Totume.  for  exuraplc,  aic 
ttie  lUte  of  the  criminal  Inw  of  F.nKUnd, 
liotr  bow  coiaplelcl7  Golilimith  had  &ut;ci- 


Entrligh,  vithont  recollecting  that  he  iboold  flrat 

know  lomcthinic  of  Dutch  himieUi  »ecmi  an  exact 
trunicript  (if  the  author's  early  adTentures  and 
blundering  Bimplicitj.  Though  Goldimith  carelUIj 
corrected  tlie  Linkage  of  h»  minlatiuc  romance  In 
iiQ  diOercnt  editions,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  io- 
idcnt^  so  tlist  HinieimprobabilitiesreEnain.  Theae, 
(iwovcr,  have  no  i-Bect  on  tho  reader,  in  dimiuiih- 
ing  for  a  moment  the  interest  of  the  work,  which 
muit  always  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  chaste 
nd  beautiful  oCTeriDgs  which  the  genlui  of  flctlon 
ror  presented  at  the  shrine  of  lirtue. 
In  the  same  year  with  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakcfleld,' 
domestic  novel  in  fire  Tolumes,  7^ /Wd/ QuiA'b, 
'as  published  by  a  countiymsji  of  Uoldsmitn, 
Hknrt  Brooke  (i;0G--IT83),  who  was  the  author  of 
'eral  dramatic  [ueccs.  and  of  a  poem  on  (/uDcml 
sifljr.  tcliich  anticipated  the  style  <tf  Darwia'l 
*  Bittanic  (iiirden.'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brooke 
hare  both  fallen  into  obscurity,  but  hia  noTel  wm 
ppular  in  its  day,  anil  contains  scTcral  pleasing:  and 
instrucCiTC  sketches,  chii-tly  designed  for  the  yonng. 


directed  (in  better  language  than  any 
I  since  cmplnycd  on  tlie  su^ect)  all  th: ' 
has  eflbcted  in  the  reformation  of  01 


I,  always 
gics*  of  the  tale.     The  character  of  the 
the  chief  interest  to  the  family  group,  thonj^h  t 
recidiarilies  of  Mrs  Primrose,  as  her  boasted  akilt ... 
tiousewiferr,  her  motherly  vanity  uid  desire  to  ap- 

Sar  gentta,  tJV  finely  brouEbt  out,  and  rvfiriHlii  ^'^1 
her  daughters.  The  vicar's  support  of  the 
Whistonian  theory  as  to  marriage,  tliat  it  was  ur 
Uwfiil  for  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  aftt 
the  death  of  his  flrst  wife,  to  take  a  second,  t 
Qlastntc  whirb  he  had  his  wife's  epitaph  writte 
and  placed  over  the  chimncy-picce,  is  a  timeh  of 
bnmonr  and  individuality  that  has  never  bwn 
excelled.  Another  wetikness  of  the  worthy  vicni 
«■■  the  litetary  vanity  which,  notwithstanding  hi!i 
real  learning,  led  him  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Jen- 
kinson  in  the  affair  of  the  cosmogony ;  but  these 
drawback!  only  serve  to  endear  him  more  dosi'ly 
to  his  readers;  and  when  distress  falls  U|<on  the 
lirtnons  household,  the  noble  fortitude  and  resimia- 
tion  of  the  principal  sufferer,  and  the  efflcacy  of  hii 
example,  form  one  of  the  most  affecting  .and  even 
•Dblime  moral  ptctun.s.  The  numberless  little  truili 
of  character,  pathetic  and  lively  intddeiils,  and 
■ketches  of  manner* — as  the  family  of  the  Flam- 
faorongha,  the  quiet  pedantry  and  simplicity  of 
MiMes,  with  his  bargain  of  the  shagreen  spectacles ; 
the  family  picture,  in  which  Mrs  IMmrosc  was 
painted  as  Teniu,  and  the  vicar.  In  gnwn  and  band. 
IBCMiiting  to  her  his  books  on  the  Wliistimian  con- 
tn)*eny-  '"^  which  picture,  when  comphicil,  was 
too  laise  fiir  the  house,  and  like  Robinson  Crosoe's 
longboat,  ooold  not  be  removed— all  mark  the  per- 
Aet  art  aa  «dl  as  nature  of  this  domestic  novel 
That  Goldmiith  derived  many  of  his  incidents  from 
Mtaa)  occniTeiices  which  he  had  witnessed,  is  gene- 
nby  admiUcd.  ThestoryofOeorgePtimroie.patti- 
calaifj  hii  gOBiig  to  AmiterdMO  to  teach  the  Dutch- 


The  most  successful  imitator  of  Sterne  in  seitU- 
ent,  pathos,  nnd  style ;  his  superior  in  taste  and 
ilieaey,  but  greatly  inferior  to  liim  in  originality, 
fiircc,  and  humour,  was  IIenbv  Mackenzik,  lo^ 
the  ornament  of  tlie  literary  rircles  of  Edinburgh. 
If  Mackenzie  was  inferior  to  his  prototype  in  tba 
essentials  of  genius,  he  enjoyed  an  exemption  from    - 
its  follies  and  sufferings,  and  passed  a  tranquil  and     < 
prosperous  life,  wliich  was  prolonged  to  far  beyond 
the   I'salmisfs   cycle   of  threescore  and   ten.      Mr     i 
Jlnckenzie  whs  born  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1749, 
and  was  the  sou  of  I)r  Joshua  Maclicniie.  a  respect- 
able physLt^iiin.  He  was  educated  at  the  Iligh-school 
and  university  of  fMintiurgh,  and  afterwards  studied 
the  law  in  his  native  city.     TliO  legal  department     , 
scU'i-led  l>y  Mackenzie  was  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer court,  and  to  improve  him  in  this  he  went     , 
to  London  in  ITE5,  and  studied  the  English  Ex- 
chequer practice.     Retnming   to  Edinbur^   ho     ' 
mixed  in  its  literaiy  circles,  which  then  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith, 
Illair.  &c.     In   1771  appeareil  hii  novel,  Thji  Man 
of  Frcliuti,  wliich  was  afterwords  followed  by  Tht 
Man  nf  ihe  Worhl,  and  Julia  de  Soubignt.     Be  was, 
as  wo  hare  previously  stateil,  the  principal  contri- 
butor to  the  ■  Mirror'  nnd  '  Lounger,'  and  he  wrote 
some  dramatic  piecca,  which  were  brought  out  at 
Edintiuigh  with  but  indifferent  success.    The  atyle    { 
anil  diction  of  Mackenzie  ore  always  choice,  elegant, 
ai^d  expressive,  but  he  wonted  power.    It  may  seem     ' 
strange  that   a  novelist  so  eminently  sentimentol     ' 
and  refined  slmuld  hove  ventured  to  write  on  poli-     | 
ticHl  sulijects,  hut  Mackenzie  supported  the  govern- 
ment  of  Mr  I^tt   with    some   pamphlets   written     r 
with  great  acuteness  and  discriminatiim.    In  real    | 
life  the  novelist  was  shrewd  and  practical :  he  had    i 
variy  exhausted  his  I'ein  of  romance,  and  was  an     I 
active  man  of  business.    In  1804  the  government    i 
appointed  him  to  the  uSiee  of  comptroller  of  taxes    . 
fur  Scotland,  which  entailed  upon  him  considerable    I 
labonr  and  drudgcrv,  but  was  highly  lucrative.     In     1 
this  situation,  witii  a  numerous  family  (&Ir  Mac-    ' 
kenzie  had  married  Miss  Penuel  Grant,  daughter  of    . 


writing  occasionally  on  subjects  i^  taste  and  litera- 
ture— for  he  said, '  (he  old  stump  would  still  occ*- 
stonally  send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' — the  Man 
of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eigb^-d^ 
and  died  on  the  UthoTJannai?  1831. 
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The  flnt  DOTel  of  Mackeiuie  ii  Iha  but  uT  hia 
worki,  ni.leM  we  except  tome  of  liii  ihort  contribu- 
tioDi  to  th«' Mirror' uid'LouiiEEr'(ai  the  tnleof  La 
Rocbe).  which  ftiUy  »upported  liii  fame.  There  is 
no  r^utair  itory  in  '  Tlio  Man  of  Feeling,'  but  the 
character  of  Harley,  hii  purity  of  mind,  uid  hi) 
buhfolneu.  caiued  by  eiceHire  delicac)'.  intereat 
the  resJer  from  the  comineiuement  of  the  tale.  Ilia 
adreaturea  in  Loadun,  the  talk  of  club  and  park 
frequenten,  hii  tieit  to  bedUm,  and  bia  relief  of  the 
did  loldier,  Atkina.  and  hi*  dmighler,  thaogh  partly 
fonn^  on  the  aflected  •entimental  aCyle  of  the 
inferior  romnncei.  evince  a  facility  in  moral  and 
pathetic  painting  that  vaa  then  only  surpaiaed  by 
Itichardaon.  Uia  humour  ia  chute  and  natnnL 
Hariey  fitila,  aa  might  be  expected  from  hii  diffident 
and  retiring  character,  in  aecurjng  tlie  patronage  of 
the  great  in  London,  nnd  he  retuma  t«  the  coun- 
try, meeting  with  aome  adventurea  by  the  way 
that  illuatraCe  hia  Sne  scDiibility  and  beneTolence. 
Though  baahflil,  Harley  i«  nut  eflfeniinate,  and  there 
are  barata  of  manly  feeling  and  generoui  aentimcnt 
throaghout  the  work,  which  nt  once  elevate  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  rulieTc  the  prevailing 
tone  of  pathoB  in  the  novel.  'The  Man  of  the 
World'  ha*  leaa  of  the  dlacunive  manner  of  titeme. 
but  the  character  of  Sir  Thomaa  Sindsll — the  Love- 
lace of  the  novel — aeema  forced  and  unnatural.  Hi* 
plota  againat  the  family  of  Annealy,  and  hia  at- 
tempted aeduction  of  Lucy  (after  an  interval  of 
Kime  eighteen  or  twenty  yean),  «huw  a  deliberate 
villany  and  diaregard  of  public  opinion,  which,  con- 
lidering  hia  rank  and  poailion  in  the  world,  appeara 
improbabic.  Hit  death-bed  aeniibility  end  penitence 
are  undoubtcilly  out  of  keeping  with  the  reat  of  hia 
character.  The  adventurea  of  young  Annealy  among 
the  Indiana  are  Intereating  and  romantic,  and  arc 
deacri bed  with  much  apirit:  hia  narrative,  indeed, 
ia  one  of  the  freeat  and  bolileit  of  Machenzic'a 
tketcbe*.  '  Julia  de  Itoubigne'  ia  etill  more  inclaii- 
cboly  than  '  Tlie  Man  of  the  World.'  It  has  no 
gorgeoua  deacriptitma  or  imaginiitive  splendour  to 
relieve  the  misery  and  deaolation  which  overtake  a 
group  of  innocent  beinga,  whom  for  their  virluca  the 
reader  would  wiab  to  aee  happy.  It  if,  a  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  deepeit  kind,  without  much  iliacri- 
mination  of  character  or  skill  in  the  plot,  and 
oppresaive  from  iti  icenea  of  unmerited  and  unmi- 
tigated distreas.  We  wake  tiom  the  penual  of  the 
t^  ai  from  a  painful  dream,  conscious  that  it  has 
no  reality,  and  tliankAil  that  its  morbid  excitement 
la  over.  It  ii  worthy  of  remark  that  in  thia  novel 
Mackenzie  wu  one  of  the  flrat  to  denounce  the 
■yitem  of  slave-labour  In  the  Weat  Indies. 

'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  doubt,'  uya  one  of 
the  characteia  in  Julia  de  Roubigne,  '  whether 
there  ii  not  an  error  in  the  whole  plim  of  negro 
servitude;  and  whether  whites  or  Creoles  bum  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  huabando'.  would  not  do  the  buei- 
neaa  better  and  cheaper  than  the  slavea  do.  The 
money  which  the  latter  coat  at  first,  the  aicknesa 
(often  owing  to  deapondency  of  mind)  to  which  they 
are  liable  after  their  arrival,  and  the  proportion  Ihat 
die  In  conaequence  of  it,  make  tlie  machine,  if  it 
may  be  ao  called,  of  a  plantation,  extremely  expen- 
sive in  its  operations.  In  the  list  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  a  wealthy  planter,  it  would  aitoniah  jmu  to 
see  the  nnoiber  unfit  for  service,  pining  under 
disease,  a  burden  on  their  master.  I  am  only  talking 
aaamercbanti  but  a*  a  man— good  heavent !  when 
I  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  my  fellow-crca- 
tuTES  groaning  under  aerrilude  aud  miaery  I — great 
God  '.  hast  thou  peopled  those  regions  of  thy  world 
fit  the  purpoae  of  casting  out  their  inhabitaota  to 


chains  and  torture?     No',  thou  gavest  tbemaliad  ' 
teeming  with  gooil  things,  and  lightedst  up  thy  nn 

to  bring  forth  apontaneous  plenty  ;  but  the  refine-  ' 

changed  this  scene  of  profuaion  and  luiuriaDce  into  . 

a  theatre  of  rapine,  of  alavery,  and  of  murder  [  ' 

Forgive  the  warmth  of  tbii  apostrophe  1  Here  it  i 
would  not  be  understood  i  even  roy  uncle,  wh<i«e  | 
heart  is  far  fhim  a  haid  one,  would  smile  at  my  i 
romance,  and  tell  me  that  things  must  be  so.  Habit,  , 
the  tyrant  of  nature  and  of  reason,  ia  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  either;  here  she  stifles  humanity  and  de- 
bases the  epeciea~for  the  master  of  slaves  baa  sel-  ' 
dom  the  soul  of  a  man.'  ' 

We  add  a  specimen  of  the  hamonnii  and  tlu  ' 

pathetic  manner  of  Mackenxie  from  '  Tha  Man  rf  I 

Feeling.'  j 


le  had  taken  leave  of  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of  bit 

nded  departure ;    but  the  good   lady's  affectim 

her  nephew  int«Tupt«d  her  sleep,  and  early  as  it 

,  neit  morning  when  Harley  came  down  ■tain  Is 

out,  he  found  her  in  the  parlour  with  a  tar  « 

cheek,  and  her  caudle-cup  in  her  huid.      Sbt 

w  enough    of  pbyaie  to  prescribe   againat  gcia4 

iBil  of  B  morning  irith  ao  empty  stomach.    Sb 

gave  her  bleesinj;  with  the  draught;  her  insuuctioai 

•he  had  delivered  the  night  bBpore.     Th(7  coniirttd 

niDntly  of  negalitea  ;  for  LondoD,  in  bar  idea,  wsi  at 

replete  with  temptations,  that  it  needed  the  wMs 

~  inour  of  her  friendly  cautions  to  repel  their  altad*. 

Peter  atood  at  the  door.     We  have  mentioned  Oat 

faithful  fellow  formerly.     Ilatley's  lather  had  tabs 

him  up  an  orphan,  and  saved  him  from  being  oM 

on  the  paliih  ;  and  he  had  ever  since  '  ' 

the  aervice  of  him  and  of  his  sou.    Harlc  _~„ 

by  the  hand  aa  he  paiiKd,  smiling,  a*  if  he  hod  aH, 
'  1  will  not  weep.'  He  apruog  hastily  into  the  chai* 
that  waited  for  him  ;  Peter  folded  up  the  aim.  •  llj 
dear  niantcr,'  aaid  he,  shaking  the  solitary  leek  tksl 
hung  on  either  side  of  hia  head,  '  I  have  been  leld  M 
haw  London  ia  a  sad  place.'  He  was  choked  nth 
the  thought,  and  hi-  benediction  could  not  be  baiL 
But  it  shall  be  heard,  honest  Peter !  when  tbess  tWi 
will  add  to  it>  rntrrj. 

In  a  few  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where  W 
proposed  bieakfaating ;  hut  (ha  fulness  of  his  kaait 


suffer  him 


-ssl.     He  ' 


d  gBiumj 


He  looked  for  Us   jl 

mted  profpect,  hia  fields,  his  woods,  and  bis  bills;  || 
,ey  were  1o>t  in  the  diatant  clouds!  He  pencilM  : 
em  on  the  cloudji,  and  bade  them  &rewell  witk  a  , 
Uhl  I 

He  flat  down  on  a  large  atone  to  take  out  a  litlla    ' 
pebble  from  hia  shoe,  when  he  saw,  at  some  distaitfs,    | 
a  beggar  approaching  him.     He  had  on  a  loose  Mita    i 
,  mended  with  diHerent-coloured  ragi,  amoi^ 
h  the  blue  and  the  russet  were  the  prodomiiWiL    ' 
lad  a  xhort  knotty  stick  in  hia  hand,  and  on  Iks    ' 
of  it  was  stuck  a  ram'a  bom  ;  hia  knees  (tbon^    | 
as  no  pilgrim)  had  worn  the  stuff  of  his  htsttaa;    j 
ore  uo  ahoca,  and  his  atockingi  bad  antiidy  lot     i 
part  of  them  which  should  have  covered  hu  fnt 
ankles.     In  his  face,  however,  was  the  ploBtt 
appearance  of  good  humour;  he  walked  a  good  roana 
pace,  and  a  crooked-leued  dog  trotted  at  his  bicla. 
'  (7ur  ilelicaciea,'  said  Harley  to  himself,  '  br  fti^ 
tic:   they  are  not  in   nature!  that  heggfx  rnlta 
over  the  abarpett  of  these  stones   barefooted,  wkils 
I  have   loat  the  most  delightful  dream  in  the  worid 
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Iliag  off  a  piece  of  hat,  asked  charity  of 

the  dog  began  to  beg  too.  It  was  impoe- 
resist  both ;  and,  in  truth,  the  want  of  shoes 
kings  had  made  both  unneoessaiy,  for  Har- 
dMtined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The 
on  receiring  it,  poured  forth  blessings  with- 
iber ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 

•aid  to  Harley,  *  that  if  he  wanted  his  for- 
1 '    Harlej  turned  his  eye  brisklj  on  the 

it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  subject 

ediction,   and  silenced  the  prophet  imme- 

'  I  would  much  rather  learn,'  said  Harley, 

if  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  trade  must 
itertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  hare 
oug^t  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
e2' 

ter,'  replied  the  beggar, '  I  like  your  frankness 
9od  knows  I  had  tne  humour  of  plain  dealing 
om  a  child ;  but  there  is  no  doing  with  it  in 
Id ;  we  must  li?e  as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as 
L  it,  my  profession :  but  I  was  in  some  sort 

0  the  tiade,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
%  labourer,  sir,  and  guned  as  much  as  to 
le  liye :  I  nerer  laid  by  indeed ;  for  I  was 

1  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wags,  I  take  it, 
om  rich,  Mr  Harley.'    *  So,*  said  Harley, '  you 

know  me.'  *  Ay,  there  are  few  folks  in  the 
that  I  don't  know  something  of;  how  should 
rtunes  else  f  '  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
rou  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  wag ;  your 
r,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade ;  but 
moor  you  preaerre  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 

li  signifies  sadness,  sir!  a  man  grows  lean 
it  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  degrees ; 
oold  not  work,  and  it  went  against  my  stomach 

erer  after.  I  was  seized  with  a  jail  feyer  at 
B  of  the  assizes  being  in  the  county  where  I 
!br  I  was  always  curious  to  get  acauainted  with 
Qt,  because  they  are  commonly  fellows  of  much 
tnd  little  thought,  qualities  I  had  oyer  an 
for.  In  the  height  of  this  feyer,  Mr  Harley, 
iM  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
rest  of  my  illness  in  a  bam.  I  got  the  better 
iseaee,  howeyer,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
heneyer  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  rela- 
ing  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  neyer  kept  a  friend 
k  week  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  re- 

aboye  six  months  in  a  parish,  so  that  I  might 
ed  bdbre  I  had  found  a  settlement  in  any: 
vas  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  and  a  sorry  trade 
1  it,  Mr  Harley.  I  told  all  my  misfortunes 
rat  they  were  seldom  belieyed ;  and  the  few 
re  me  a  halfpenny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with 

of  the  head,  and  an  injunction  nT>t  to  trouble 
ith  a  long  story.   In  short,  I  found  that  people 

care  to  give  alms  without  some  secunty  for 
oney ;  a  wooden  leg  or  a  withered  arm  is  asort 
^t  upon  heayen  for  those  who  choose  to  haye 
oney  placed  to  account  there ;  ao  I  changed 
0,  and,  instead  of  telling  my  own  misfortunes, 
o  prophesy  happiness  to  others.  This  I  found 
htne  better  way :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
i  if  their  own ;  and  of  many  who  say  they  do 
iere  in  fortune-tellings  I  haye  known  few  on 
t  bad  not  ayeiy  sensiUe  effect.    I  pick  up  the 

9i  their  aoquaintanoe ;  amours  and  little 
Lcfl  are  eaaily  gleaned  among  aeryanta  and 
ran;  and  indoM  people  themselyef  are  the 
ielligeneen  in  the  world  for  our  purpoee ;  thej 
i  poole  nf  for  their  own  sakef,  for  eyeiy  one 
ona  to  hear  what  they  wish  to  belieye ;  and 
ho  repeat  it,  to  laqgh  at  it  when  they,  haye 
m  gmmHj  mora  itfioiis  than  their  Letnn 


are  apt  to  imagine.  With  a  tolerable  cood  memoiy 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walkinc 
a-nights  oyer  heaths  and  churchyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occasion),  I  make  shift  to 

Eick  up  a  liyelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
onestest ;  yet  people  are  not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  giye  a  few  halfpence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  hare  heiurd  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
can  arriye  at  in  this  world.  But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir ;  for  I  haye  three,  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  army ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.' 

Hariey  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ;  bat 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
bMtow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  aeyere  as 
Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him ;  hia 
fingers  lost  their  compression ;  nor  did  Virtue  ofi^  to 
ca^  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  deliyered  it 
immedu^y  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

[The  Death  cf  Harley.^ 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
leyolence  of  fortune  had  yet  left  me;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  preaent 
indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiiy  about  iiim. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me 
the  eyening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  ^e  tumea 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thoup;htful  inspiration. 
His  look  had  always  an  open  benignity,  which  com- 
manded esteem ;  there  was  now  something  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindnefi. 
When  I  gare  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  fiom 
his  physician, '  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he,  *  to  tAj 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  preeentiment 
may  be  fiUse ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  i^proaching  to 
my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  apfHroach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infirmities  of  age  haye  not  sapped 
our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  which  I  neyer  much  delighted.  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occuned  where  I 
blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thouffht  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  haye  blushed  to  haye  done  otherwise.  It  waf 
a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  leaye  it  to  enter  on  that  sts^  which  I  haye 
learned  to  belieye  is  replete  with  the  genuine  happi- 
ness attendant  upon  yirtue.  I  look  baoc  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  dTeneea 
to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which 
deform  in  some  degree  the  picture ;  but  I  know  the 
benignity  of  the  Supreme  Bising,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughts  of  itf  exertion  in  my  fayour.  My  mind 
expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  ti^e  blened,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of 
children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  fbond 
it  wet  hj  a  tear  which  had  just  fiJlen  upon  it.  Hti 
eje  begMi  to  moiften  too---we  flat  for  flonie  tiiba  filMilfe 
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At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  composure, 
'  There  are  some  remembrances,'  said  Harlcj,  *  which 
rise  involuntarilj  on  mj  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  live.  I  hare  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends 
who  redeem  mj  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  hare 
nasseil  among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  mj 
triend,  nerer  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  arc  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance or  melancholy  on  every  temper  more  suscep- 
tible than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
mortality  left  about  us,  that  these  feelings  will  sub- 
sist ;  they  are  called — perhaps  they  are — weaknesses 
here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the*  name  of  vir- 
tues.' He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  them  when  the  door  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Mi&s  Walton.  *My 
dear,'  says  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.'  I  could 
observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  Ho  rose  from 
his  seat.  *  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
said  he,  *  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self 'on  the  sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs 
Margery  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  '  I  believe,'  said  he,  *  from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke ;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  '  I  know,' 
said  he,  *  thiEbt  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  these  hopes  which  your  kindness  sug- 
cests,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  *  Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss 
Walton,  *arejast;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Harley, 
inll  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pro- 
vince of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled ;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its 
attachment.' 

^  The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  *  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
Tery  low  voice,  *  there'  are  attachments,  Miss  Wal- 
ton.' His  glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  an<l  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
paused  some  moments :  *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  ray 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  He 
paused  again.  *  Let  it  not  offend  you  to  know  their 
power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe,  soon 
cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose 
the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  'Let 
me  entreat  you,*  said  she,  *  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand you — I  know  your  worth — I  have  known 
it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  you 
have  me  say !  I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He 
seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  his  eve.  As  he 
gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.    He 


sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  seat.  Miss  Waltoo 
screamed  at  the  sight.  His  aunt  and  the  serranti 
rushed  into^  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  oil  at 
that  instant.  Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them. 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  wai 
gone  for  ever  I 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approached 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.  I  looked  ;  the  recollee* 
tion  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  sod 
which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  wiUioat 
sense  or  feeling  before  me.  Tis  a  connexion  we  csd- 
not  easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  eveiy  rdn 
at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  face ;  lus  eje 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.  There  is  sa 
enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prajer 
from  my  heart ;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man !  The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep ! 

I  turned  with  the  last  farewell  upon  my  lips,  when 
I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  behind  me.  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  anothor 
object.     He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  sod 
stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  bene- 
factor.    I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  hot  lis  ^ 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the  | 
Isamo  attitude  as  before.     He  stood  some  minutei  in 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  tiie 
door.    He  paused  as  he  went ;  he  returned  a  second  ' 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked;  . 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.    He  ' 
attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he  retuned  ' 
as  before.     I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering  v 
his  face  with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the   , 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  boned  in 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother.    Hiii  if   ' 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  homa-   ' 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  sorriTe. 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  serve;  sad 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will  I 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of  ' 
a  nail. 

Ho  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.    Itwu   , 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard,  .i 
in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.     I  have  sat  with 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.    The  last  time  we 
pa^^sed  there,  mcthought  he  looked  wistfully  on  tbe 
tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  ni, 
waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he  ' 
mimicked  its  motion.     There  was  something  predic- 
tive in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remvk  it, 
but  there  arc  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at 
those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  evciy 
noble  feeling  rises  within  me  I  Every  beat  of  my 
heart  awakens  a  virtue ;  but  it  will  make  you  hate 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentlencai 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  woild, 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 

The  last  of  our  novd  writers  of  this  period  wti 
Miss  Clara  Reeve,  the  daughter  of  a  dergjman  at 
Ipswich,  where  she  died  in  1803,  aged  serenty- 
cight.  An  early  admiration  of  Horace  W^pole'i 
n>mance,  *The  Castle  of  Otranto,'  induced  Mist 
Rwve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  T%i 
Old  English  Baron^  which  was  published  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpole ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  ma- 
naged, so  as  to  produce  mysteriousness  and  effect  i 
but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  elegance  of  that 
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<rf  her  protorype.  Miss  Recre  wrote  sevenil  oUier 
noiels, '  &11  marked,'  uiya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  >  bv  ex- 
celleot  good  Kiae,  pure  mor&litr,  and  a  competent 
oominuid  of  tlioae  qualitiei  whicli  conitltutfi  a  good 
romuice.'  They  hare  Cxiled,  hawever,  to  keep  pos- 
•eaaion  of  pablic  ravaur,  and  tbe  Tame  of  the  author 
rata  on  her  '  Old  English  Boron.'  whieh  is  now 
generallj  printed  along  with  the  itor;  of  Wolpole. 


A  ipirit  of  pliilosophica]  inquiry  and  reflection, 
muted  to  the  graces  of  literary  compofitiun,  can 
bBrdly  be  laid  to  h&ve  been  presented  by  any  Eng- 
Uah  hlsloriui  before  the  appearsDce  of  tbat  illiu- 
trioo*  triumTiratc — Hume,  Robertioo.  and  Gibbon. 
Tbe  early  annalists  of  Britain  recorded  mcro  fables 
and  mpcntitioni,  with  a  sliglit  adniijitare  of  truth. 
The  classic  pen  of  Buchanan  was  guided  by  party 
rancour,  undiKnified  by  resiiarch.  Even  Milton, 
wheo  he  set  himx^lf  to  tompuse  a  history  of  his 
luiCiTe  country,  included  the  fables  of  Gt-oflVey  of 
Uonmontli.  The  bistury  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  May  is  a  Talxiabia  fragment,  and  the  works  of 
Clarendon  and  Bnmet  are  inlerestiog  though  pre- 
JEidico!  pictures  of  tbe  times.  A  laste  fur  oar  na- 
tiooal  annals  soon  began  to  call  for  more  exIensiTO 
compilatioDS ;  and  in  1706  a  'Complete  History  of 
England'  wu  published,  containing  a  collection  of 
larioui  works  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlci  L, 
and  ■  continuation  by  White  Eennct,  bishop  of 
Feterborongh.  M.  Bapin,  a  Frencli  Protestant 
(16«1-171S},  who  hud  come  over  to  Enghmd  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  resided  here  sevefal 
years,  seems  la  have  been  interested  in  oar  affairs  i 
Ibr.  on  retiring  to  the  Hague,  he  there  composed  a 
!  Tolominous  history  of  England,  in  F'rench,  which 
was  speedily  tnuislutcd,  and  enjoyed  great  popn- 
I  larity.  The  work  of  Bapin  is  still  considered  vaiu- 
shle,  and  it  possesses  n  property  which  no  English 
,  •nlhoT  has  yet  t>eeii  able  to  coojer  on  a  similar  uar- 
tation.  that  of  impartiality;  but  It  wants  literary 
.  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original 
I.  appeared  in  ThohjIS  Carte  (1686-I7.H), 
who  meditated  a  complete  domestic  or  civil  history 
of  En^and.  for  which  he  had  made  large  collections, 
encouraged  by  public  subscriptions.  Ilis  work  was 
project^  in  1713.  and  four  years  afterwards  the 
flrst  Tolume  appeared.  Unfortunately  Carte  made 
allaslon  to  a  case,  which  he  siud  had  come  iimltr  hii 
em  obierparioit,  at  a  person  who  had  been  cured 
the  king's  evil  by  the  Pretender,  then  in  exile  in 
Stance ;  and  this  Jacobite  sally  proved  the 
Ids  work.  Subscribers  withdrew  their  nam 
the  historian  was  '  left  forlorn  and  abandoned 


■olumes.  Reviewing  the  whole  of 
Ilic  celebrated  orator's  public  career,  and  the  prtnci- 
pal  transactions  of  his  times — mixing  up  questiona 
of  philosophy,  government,  and  politics,  with  the 
details  of  biography.  Middlelon  compiled  a  highly 
interesting  work,  fiul  of  varied  and  iniporlant  mfor- 
,  and  i>Titti.'n  with  great  care  and  taste.  An 
.tion  of  the  rounded  style  and  flowing  periods 
of  Cicero  seems  to  have  produced  in  his  biographer 
desire  to  attain  to  similar  ciccllence  i  and  perhaps 
no  author,  prior  to  Johnson's  great  works,  wrote 
English  with  tho  same  careful  Qnish  and  sustained 
dignity.  The  graces  of  Addison  were  wanting,  but 
certainly  no  historical  writings  of  the  day  wero  at 
all  comparable  to  Middlcton's  memoir.  One  or  two 
sentences  from  bis  summary  of  Cicero's  character 
will  exemplify  the  author's  style : — 

He  (Cicero)  made  a  just  distinction  between  bear- 
ing what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we  ought 
'      n  ;  and  submitted,  thenforc,  yet  never  eon- 
those  usurpaliuQs ;  and  when  he  was  forced 


his  extensive  collections.'  A  second  and  third 
Tolnoie^  however,  were  published  by  the  indefati- 
gable collector,  and  a  fourth,  which  be  left  Incom- 
plete, was  published  after  his  death.  Carte  was 
■alhor  als  "  '"  '■' 
able  for  tt 

by  his  Jai 

The  Itoman  Hiilarg  by  Hooke  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  It  commences  with  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  is  continued  to  the  downltOI  of  the  common- 
wealth. Hooke  was  patronised  by  Pope  (to  whom 
be  dedicated  his  first  volume),  and  he  produced  a 
nseAll  work,  which  still  maintains  its  place.  Tlie 
Atat  volume  of  this  history  was  published  lo  171)3, 
bat  it  was  not  completed  till  1771. 


imply  with  tt 


:alns 


In  1741  Dk  Cdictxu  Middleto!i  (1693-1750), 
■■  £n|0ish  dergyman,  and  llbrariaD  <^  the  pahUc 
Vtnvj  at  Cambtidn^  produced  hi*  historical  Lift 


be  expresses  very  keenly  in  hii  lelten  to  his 
friends.  But  whenever  that  force  was  removed,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  principles  and  act 
irithoat  control,  as  in  his  cousulahip,  in  his  prorlnce, 
and  after  Cvsar's  death — the  only  periods  of  his  life 
in  which  he  was  truly  master  of  himself — there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an  excel- 
lent citiien,  a  great  magisttste,  a  glorious  patriot; 
there  we  could  gee  the  man  who  coold  declare  of  him- 
self with  truth,  in  an  appeal  tn  Atlicua,  as  to  the  best 
witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always  done  the 
greatest  services  to  bis  country  when  it  was  in  his 
power;  or  when  it  was  not,  had  never  harboured  a 
thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  roust  needs 
compare  him,  therefore,  with  Cato,  as  some  writers 
affect  (o  do,  it  is  certain  that  if  Cato's  virtue  seem 
more  iqilendid  lu  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  supe- 

nstutnl ;  the  one  drawn  from  tho  refinements  of  the 
schools,  the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  always 
bcneSciai,  odeQ  salutary  to  the  republic. 

To  conclode :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  cannot 
be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end  of  such  a 
life  1  which  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious 
if  it  hud  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  IC  was, 
therefore,  not  only  wliat  he  expected,  but,  in  tho  dr- 
cumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems 
even  to  have  wished.  Far  he,  who  before  had  been  timid 
in  dangers,  and  desponding  in  distress,  yet,  from  the 
time  of  Cienar's  death,  rouioi  by  the  deiperate  state 
of  the  republic,  assumed  the  fortitude  of  a  hero  ;  dis- 
carded all  fear;  despised  all  danger;  and  when  he 
could  not  free  his  country  from  a  tyranny,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life  which  be  no  longer  cared 
,ta  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he 
reserved  biroaelf,  as  it  were,  for  tbe  last  act ;  and  i^ter 
he  had  played  his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish 
it  with  glory. 

Or  the  cliaracter  of  Julius  Ciesar — 

Cswir  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quality  that  could  eialt  human  nature,  and  give  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society:  formed  to  excel  in 

Kscc,  as  well  as  in  war ;  provideut  in  counsel ;  fear- 
is  in  action ;  and  eiecutlng  what  he  had  resolved 
with  amazing  celerity;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends;  placable  to  his  enemies;  and  for  parts, 
learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man.  F'" 
oratiotLS  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which  a 
seldom  found  together— strength  snd  elegance.  Cicero 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever 
bred  ;  and  Quintilian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the 
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uiiic  fonv  vith  wbidi  he  rou^bt ;  ll)d  if  tie  hul  de- 
TOtcd  hioiMif  to  the  bur,  would  hive  been  iho  only 
mail  rapiiblc  of  riTiiUiug  Cicero.    Nor  w&a  he  &  muUr 

moat  abalmsa  uid  critial  parU  of  leunint;;  «nd, 
■mong  other  vorki  which  he  publiahed,  uldrewed 
two  booka  lo  Cicero  on  the  aiialogj  of  linpllge,  or 
tlie  tat  of  tipeiikiDg  uid  writing  comclly.  lie  was  a 
moat  libCT»l  pilpin  ot  wit  and  learning  wberaecwvei 
thej  wcra  found  ;  and  out  of  his  lore  of  tkow  talenti, 
would  readilj  pudon  thoae  who  had  emplojed  them 
■gainit  himwlf;  rightlj  judging  that  bj  making 
vueh  men  bin  friends,  he  ftbould  draw  praiw»  from  the 
lame  fountain  from  which  be  bad  been  afperafd.  His 
capital  pastion*  were  ambition  and  love  of  ploHnrc, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turn!  ta  the  gieateit  ci- 
eeia;  jet  the  firat  waa  alwaji  predominant,  to  which 
be  could  eanilj  sacrifice  all  the  charma  of  the  aecond, 
and  dmw  pleaaure  eien  from  toila  and  dangera  when 
the;  ministcnd  to  hia  gloi;.  For  he  thought  Tyranny, 
M  Cicero  aayai  IhegreatMt  of  goddenieE  ^  and  had  fro- 
quently  in  bia  mouth  a  rerse  of  Euripides,  which 
cipreoaed  the  image  of  bin  aoul,  that,  if  right  and 
Joatice  were  erer  to  be  liolated,  they  were  to  be  lio- 
lated  for  the  aake  of  reigning.  Thia  was  the  chief  end 
andpnipoaeof  hialife;  the  acheme  that  he  had  fonnal 
from  his  early  youth  ;  ao  that,  aa  Calo  trul;;  declared 
of  him,  ha  came  with  sobriety  and  meditalion  to  the 
■ubrernon  of  the  republic  He  used  to  aay  that  there 
were  two  things  necensary  to  acquire  and  to  aupport 
power  —  lold Sen  and  money;  which  jet  depended 
mutually  npon  each  other.  With  money,  therefore, 
be  provided  soldien,  and  with  soldiers  eitorted 
money ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  moat  rapaeioua  iu 
plundering  both  friends  and  foea,  sparing  neither 
prince,  nor  utate,  nor  templi  "   "  '     " 


Hia 
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«kno« 


ould  n 


irjlj  have  made 


to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  bia 
made  him  giddy;  for,  by  a  rain  ontcntati 
power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  an 
aborten  life  by  llTing  loo  fast,  ao,  by  an 
lance  of  iei£ning,  bs  brought  bia  reign  to 


d  by  k  strong  love  of  literary  fame, 
STOwed  to  be  hia  mliog  jnieion ;  desirous  aim  of 
combating  the  popular  prejudicea  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Bgainat  the  Stuarts ;  Oind  master  uf  a  style 
■ingularly  iiiscinBting,  limplc.  and  grai.'cful.  the  cele- 
brated IJivjD  IIdme  left  hia  philosophical  atudiea 
to  embark  in  biatorical  eompoaition.  This  eminent 
perKin  was  a  nativa  of  S(»t]and,  bom  of  a  good 
(kmily,  being  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Home  (the 
historian  first  spelt  the  name  Hume),  laird  uf  Ninc- 
wells,  near  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire.  David  was 
bominEdinburghoQthG36thof Aprill7ll.  After 
■ttending  the  university  of  Edii'l-.'-nh,  his  friends 
were  anxious  that  he  shoold  comni..  >- .  '■  the  study  oT 
tbe  law,  but  a  love  of  lileraturc  rendered  him  averse 
to  this  profession.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
Ntablish  him  in  busineaa,  and  be  was  placed  in  a 
■Dercantilc  house  in  Bristol  This  employment  was 
fbund  equally  uncongenial,  and  Hume  removed  to 
France,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  literary  ~~ 


D  tbe  small  allowanoe  made  him  by  his  tamlly.  He 
returned  In  1737  to  pabliah  hia  first  philosophical 
work,  tb«  TVeolifs  on  Human  Naturt,  whlcb  he  ac- 


knowledgea  'fell  dead-bom  ftom  the  preu.'  A  'I 
third  part  appeared  in  17*0:  and  in  1743  be  pro-  ,. 
duceil  two  volumes,  entitled  Eaoyt  Moral  and  fU-  '' 
loanphical.  Some  of  theae  niiscellaneoua  productiool  , 
arc  remnrkablc  for  reaearch  and  diacrimination,  and  | 
for  elegance  of  style.  In  1745  he  undertook  tte  . 
cliarge  of  the  Marquis  of  Auiuuidale,  a  young  noble-  I 
man  uf  deranged  inteilecta ;  and  in  this  hiuniliatlng  , 
employment  the  philosopher  continued  about  s  ' 
twelvemonth.  He  next  made  an  unauccetafnl  at-  , 
tempt  to  be  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  his  native  university,  after  which  he  fortonale^  ■ 
obtuned  the  situation  of  secretary  to  Uea[enan^ 
General  St  Clair,  who  waa  first  appointed  to  lla 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Canada,  and  after-  ' 
wards  anibasiadar  to  tbe  courts  of  Vienna  and  , 
Turin.  In  tbe  latter,  Horne  enjoyed  Congeni^  (nd  I 
reOned  society.   Hating  remodelledbit 'Trealiieea 


Human  Nature,'  he  republished  it  In  1T5I  ni . 

title  of  an  Inquiry  Conctrnag  At  PHmaj^  of  MmJt.     , 
Next  year  tie  issued  two  volnmei  of  Political  Dir 
ctmrtri,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  ptmiotlasi  <t  Vt     i 
studies,  assumed  gratuitoasly  the  (Ace  oT  UbcntaB    < 
to  the  Fnculty  of  Advocates.  He  now  almck  into  ti>    : 
path  of  historical  writing.     In  17S4   appeued  Iht     , 
first  volume  of  his  //utory  o/*  Great  firilom,  contdo- 
ing  the  reigns  of  Jamei  1.  and  Charles  I.    It  wat    ] 
asaailed  by  the  Whigs  with  unosnal  bittenKta,  and 
Hume  WHS  fo  disappointed,  partly  flrom  the  attalto    ' 
on  him,  and  partly  because  of  the  alow  sale  of  the     . 
work,  that  he  intended  retiring  to  France,  changisg    i 
hia  name,  and  never  more  returning  to  his  natin     i 
country.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France 
prevented  this  step,  but  we  suspect  the  eomplaceiK? 
ot  Ilimie  and  his  love  of  Scotland  would  other«i«    | 
have  frustrated  hia  intentioiL    A  second  volooMi' 
tbe  history  waa   puhliafaed,  with  more  succea,  1*    ,; 
1797  1  a  third  and  fourth  in  17SB  i  aod  tbe  two  b)l 
in  1762.    The  work  became  bigb^popuiw;  editW   il 

followed  edition;  and  bj  nni '   *  " 

waa  placed  at  the  head  of  E 

1763  our  author  '"■ 

on  his  embassy  tc 

marked  distinction.    In  1766  h 

land,  but  was  induced  next  yeu 
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tioQ  of  ander  Kcietuj  of  itate,  vhich  he  be\A  for 
two  yean.  'With  BreTcnneof  £1000  a-ye»r  (which 
he  coiuidered  opulence),  the  hiitorian  retired  to  hii 
native  cit;.  wh^re  he  coiitiiiuul  to  reside,  ia  habiti 
of  intimncy  with  his  literary  fricudi,  till  liia  death,  on 
the  S5lh  of  August  1776.  Hii  ea*y  gcxid. humoured 
diipoiition.  hit  literary  fntnc,  hii  exleuiivc  know- 
ledge and  re«ptclable  riinl;  in  eociety,  rendered  hli 
company  ilimys  ngrceablc  tnd  interesting,  eTen  to 
thuM  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed  lo  the  tone 
of  »ceptici»ni  which  pervades  ili  his  writings.  Ilis 
opinions  were  never  obtruded  nn  bis  fHcnila :  he 
threw  oat  dogmu  fur  the  leometl,  not  food  for  the 
nmllitnde. 

The  history  of  Hume  is  not  n  work  of  high  aa- 
thdrity,  hut  il  ia  one  of  the  most  easy,  elegant, 
and  Interesting  narratives  in  tlie  language  The 
■triking  parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  a  pic- 
tnTe»que  and  dramatic  force;  and  his  dissertations 
on  the  stale  of  parties  and  the  tendenry  of  pnrticu- 
lar  evtnt*,  are  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  tone 
in  which  they  are  conceived  and  wrilton.  Hl'  whs 
too  indolent  to  be  exact  i  too  indlfli-reot  to  sympa- 
thise heartily  with  any  pulitical  party,  ton  sceptit-al 
on  matlen  of  religioD  to  apprecLite  justly  the  full 
force  of  religious  prinriplea  in  directing  the  course 
of  public  eTcnti.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and 
enthuuaiiD,  he  naturally  hwicd  to  1\k  side  of  settled 
gorerament,  even  when  it  was  united  to  ajbitrary 
PDw«T ;  and  thongh  he  could  '  tiled  n  generous  tear 


with  li 


:rited 
1  DO  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule 
He  could  even  forget  tlie  merits 
„_  __  Je  the  Ikulti  of  the  accomplish&i  and 
^T^rana  Baleigh,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice 
(f  A  weak  and  contemptible  sovereign.  No  haired 
ef  (ytiii-Wlon  bums  tliroagh  his  pagci.    Tlie 


J  of  liberty,  < 


In  his  penona]  character  he  was  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent :  '  he  had  early  in  life'  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  'conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  Cal- 
Tinitdc  divines,  and  his  teniperanieut  led  him  at 
lU  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and  derision  tliat 
leligioas  eathnsiasni  or  bigotry  with  which  the 
sprit  of  English  freedom  wna.  in  Ids  opinion,  inie- 
paiaUy  atiociaUd:  his  inttUect  was  also  perhaps 
li»  active  and  original  to  submit  witli  sufficient 

Ctiencc  to  tlie  preparalory  (oils  and  long  suspended 
Igment  of  a  biatorian,  and  led  him  to  form  pre- 
mature conclusions  and  precipitate  tlieories,  which 
it  then  breame  the  pride  of  iiis  ingenuily  to  justify." 
A  love  of  paradox  undoulitedly  leil  to  his  formation 
of  the  theory  that  the  English  government  was 
pnivly  despotic  and  absolate  before  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts.    A  lote  of  cflbct,  no  less  than  his  cim* 
■titational   indolence,  may  have  betrayed  the  bis- 
tofian  into  inconsiitencies,  and  prompted  some  of 
his  eiapgeratlon  and  high  colouring  relative  to  the 
Itnfortanata  Cliarles  I.,  his  trial    and   eiecution. 
'    Hius,  in  one  page  we  are  informed  that  'the  height 
I    tf  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet  rc- 
I     nudned — the  pnblic  trial  and  execution  of  the  so- 
I    TCTeigii.'     Three  pages  farther  on,  the  historian 
I    Roiark*— 'The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of 
this  Irsnsactioa,  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con- 
ecptiwi  that  ii  tnggetted  in  the  nnnaJa  of  human- 
kiodj  tbedelegateaofagreat  people  silting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  lapreme  magistrate,   and  b7ing 
hbD  for  hii  miigovemment  and  breach  of  truiL' 
fnth  aiinllar  InconsiiteiKy  be  in  one  part  admita. 


and  in  another  denies,  that  Charies  was  insincere  in 
dealing  with  hia  opponent*  To  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  Cromwell  into  importance, 
the  historian  states  that  aboatthe  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ia  IG40,  (he  name  of  Oliver  is  not  to  be  foond 
oftener  than  twice  upon  any  committee,  whcieaathe 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  sliow  that  befors 
the  time  specified.  Cromwell  was  in  fbrty-flve  com- . 
mittees,  and  twelve  special  messages  to  the  Lords. 
Careless  as  tj)  facts  of  this  kind  (hundreds  of  which 
errors  have  been  pointed  out),  wa  must  look  at  the 
general  character  of  Hume's  history:  at  its  clear 
and  admirable  narrative ;  the  philosophic  composnra 
and  dignity  of  its  style;  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  views  of  conflicting  sects  and  parties  are  esti- 
mated a[id  developed ;  the  large  admissions  which 
the  author  makes  to  his  opponents ;  and  the  high 
importance  be  everywhere  assigns  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  learning  and 
liicr»tun'.  Judged  by  this  elevated  staodard,  the 
work  of  llumc  must  ever  be  regarded  at  an  hwionr 
to  British  literature.  It  differs  aa  widely  from  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  por- 
trait by  Keynolds  difitrs  from  the  rude  draughts 
of  a  country  artist.  The  latter  may  be  the  more 
fiLitlifuI  external  likeness,  but  is  wanting  in  all  that 
gives  gmcc  and  sentiment,  sweetness  or  loftiness,  to 
the  general  composition. 

[Stale  of  Fariia  at  thi  Refannatim  itt  Englmid.'] 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  abiurd  chun  to  conceal,  In  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  conntsi^ 
act  the  will  of  heaven,  which,  for  the  porpose  of  uni- 
versal salration,  bad  publisbcd  that  saiutaiy  doctrine 


surd, the  ai 
clergy  stood  ir 


b  if  this 


ig  abused  by  interested     I ' 


necnsary  for  Ibe  people,  so  long  abused  by  interested 
preteniiionB,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examina 
whether  Che  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  founded 
on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  he  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  as  a  spirit  of 
research  and  curiosit;  was  happily  revived,  and  men 
nbli^  t^  — '--  -  "l-™ "■ 


tending 

should  be  Kt  brfo 


of  diffi 


I  Holy  Scriptures, 
..  them;  and  the  revealed  wilt  of 
God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  somewhat 
obwured,  be  again  by  their  means  revealed  to  man- 
kind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and 

preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and 
to  seduce  them  from  those  paMors  whom  the  laws  of 

ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  an-  ' 
pointed  for  their  spiritual  direction  ;  that  the  people 

were,  b;  their  ignorance,  tbeir  stupidity,  their  necci-  | 

sary   avocations,   totally  unqualihed  to  choose  their  | 

own  principles  ;  and  it  was  a  mockery  to  set  materials  { 

liefore  them  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  make  I 

■ny  proper  uw  ;  that  even  in  the  affairs  of  common  I 

life,  and  in  their  teraponl  concerns,  wbich  lay  more  | 

within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  "had  in  ] 

a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  j 

judgment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the  i 

puldic  interest,  regulated  tneir  conduct  and  behaTiour;  j 

that  theological  queKtinna  were  placed  far  beyond  the  i 

sphere   of  vulgar  compichensiou  ;    and   ecclesiastics  i 

themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advautagts  of  j 

education,  eruditioD,  and  an  aasiduoua  study  of  Um  ' 
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science,  could  not  be  fully  assured  of  a  just  decision  ; 
except  by  the  promise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that 
God  would  be  ever  present  with  his  church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her  ;  that 
the  gross  errors  adopted  bj  the  wisest  heathens  prove 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  darkness  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illusions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  was  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  con- 
tained so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  m  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty 
in  the  sense  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  ever  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  re- 
ceived a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority  ;  and  it 
was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 

auiry,  to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
lie  more  secure,  establishments. 

[^The  Middle  AgcB — Progrtu  of  Freedom,'] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  all  improvements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradually  relapsed  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished    all  emulation,  debased   the  generous 

Sirits  of  men,  and  depressed  the  noble  flame  by  which 
1  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  enlivened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  vulgar 
and  more  necessary  uis  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
and  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
of  the  empire  could  be  supported.  The  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decline  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition ;  till  the  light  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  suffered  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  human  affairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coasts,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  seek  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours.    The 


feudal  governments  also,  among  the  more  southcn  [ 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system ;  and  thoQ|^ 
that  strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure either  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  universal  license  and  disorder  which  had  ensj 
where  preceded  it. 

It  may  a]>pcar  strange  that  the  progress  of  the  arti^ 
which  seemH,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  han 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  laUr 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  bst 
this  diflercnce  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  gretft 
diifereuce  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  those  : 
institutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  wia^int^i* 
themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  ind 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  much  leesu 
nianufacturerH  ;  but  composed  their  retinue  <tf  fi«e> 
men,  whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  ftc^ 
uiidable  to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.     The  viUuni 
were  entirely  occupied   in   the  cultivation  of  tbor 
master's  laud,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  com  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  serrile 
offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baix>n's  ftouly, 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own  pos- 
session.    In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these  aerviee^ 
though   extremely  burdensome  to  the   villain,  woe 
of   little  advantage  to  the  master  ;   and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  ooaTe-  i 
niently  disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves,  who 
raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailifi^  whovHf  I 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.    A  commntatioQ 
was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  servicee,  and  of  moii^  ' 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  suboeqaeDt  i 
age,  discovered  that  fanns  were   better  cultiTafted  ' 
where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  poeseenon,  j 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  to  j 
prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  aervitadi^  i 
already  much    relaxed  from   the  former   practieea 
After  this  maimer  villanage  went  gradually  into  dii-  I 
use  throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe: 
the  interest  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave  | 
concurred  iii  this  alteration.    The  latest  laws  wluek 
we  find  in  England   for  enforcing  or  r^ulating  thif  ' 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  HeaiT  ; 
VII.    And  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head 
remain  unrepealed   by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  the  distinction  of  villaia 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abolished, 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whomtke 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general  it 
Europe ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  As 
increase  of  political  or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  efca 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  cAeL 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  lone  i 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

iDeath  and  CharacUr  qf  Q^em  ElkabcULl 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender 
ncss  for  Essex,  and  nlled  her  with  the  deepest  sosrov 
fur  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  giTcn  to  hif 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  Mt- 
nate  expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  imiims 
of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towardfi  ^itn^  Cook 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  Mrriot 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her  perMo,  aad 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enenuei^ 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jea- 
lousy ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  danred 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  afiection,  and  swind 
him  that  into  whatever  diegiace  he  should  f'^\  whal- 
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ijudices  ihe  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she  would 
itelj,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender- 
old  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
faTourable  ear  to  his  apology.     Essex,  not- 
iding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  pre- 
ft  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial 
demnation,  he  resoWed  to  try  the  experiment, 
:ommitted  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Netting- 
lom  he  desired  to  deliTer  it  to  the  queen.  The 
(  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
if  £8sex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
;h,  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would 
his  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who 
I  the  n^lect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy, 
er  muc£  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
execution.     The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
»  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach 
I, was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
ion,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.    The 
astonished  with   this  incident,  burst  into  a 
passion  :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
id  crying  to  her  that  Ood  might  pardon  her, 
never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thence- 
esigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most 
le  melancholy.     She  rejected  all  consolation  : 
a  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing 
on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
eding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to 
'ew  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  ex- 
i  of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which 
e  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
red  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  as- 
hem.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the 
leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought 
id  her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to 
lerself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial 
remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.     Her 
B  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail 
hat  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
.  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
cretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
or.      She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
i  held  a  r^al  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
1  successor.     Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain 
more    particularly,  she  subjoined   that   she 
hare  a  xing  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should 
)  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots ! 
then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ler  thoughts  upon  Ood,  she  replied  that  she  did 
did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him. 
ice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she 
to  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  strug- 
oonvulsion  (March  24;,  in  the  seventieth  year 
age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign, 
ark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
Europe.    There  are  few  great  personages  in  his- 
ho  have  been  more  expmed  to  the  calumny  of 
M  and   the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen 
eCh ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  lepu- 
has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
nous  consent  of  posterity.    The  unusual  lensth 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her 
ter,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and 
ig  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invec- 
uid  her  admireis  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
\i  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and  what 
e,  of  religioas  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
eni  with  regard  to  her  conduct.    Her  vigoor, 
Dftan^f  her  magDinimifyy  her  penetration,  li- 


gilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest   : 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any   | 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigo- 
rous, less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  per-   I 
feet  character.      By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and 
prevented  them  from  running  into  excess :  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from   ' 
avarice,  her   friendship  from  partiality,  her  active 
temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition:  she    i 
ffuarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success    ; 
from  lesser  infirmities;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the   ; 
sallira  of  anger.  | 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded   ; 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.    Endowed    . 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained    j 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while    ! 
she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she   • 
also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones.   ; 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in    | 
more  difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever  conducted    , 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  feli- 
city.   Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tole- 
ration— the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence, 
from  those  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy 
had    involved    all    the  neighbouring  nations:    and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
(ff  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourish- 
ed under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ; 
but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they 
make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them, 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  they  were  supported 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
remained  equally  mistress:  the  force  of  the  tender 
passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  still  superior ;  and  the  combat  which  her  victory 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen- 
timents. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the 
different  views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminbhing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  h'er  sex.  When  we  contemplate 
her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten- 
sive capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi- 
derations, and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being 
placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  recon* 
cile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress  ;  but  her 
qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider- 
able exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applauM 
and  approbation. 

DB  WILLIAX  BOBEBTSOlf. 

Db  Wiixiam  Robertson  was  bom  at  Borthwick, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
waa  a  dergyman,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  after* 
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wardi  of  the  Grejfriar*  church,  F^inburgh :  the 
■on  WHS  ilao  educated  for  the  churth.  In  1713 
he  tra  nppoiiited  miiiiiter  of  Glodsmuir,  in  llod- 
diti)^ii»hire,  whence  he  remoTed,  in  1758,  to  be 
infurnbfiit  >jf  Ijudy  Ye<ter'»  parish  In  EdinbuTRh. 
He  had  diitiiigtiiilied  hinuelf  b/  hia  tklenta  in  the 


General  AaiemM7 ;  butitiraj  not  till  1 759  that  he 
became  Itnovn  sa  a  hietnrian.  In  that  ;e&r  he 
poblished  his  //iitory  o/  SaHland  durmv  llu  Itrigtii 
%/  Quan  Mary  an^  of  Kinq  Jama  Vl.,  till  hit 
Acctmiim  lo  tilt  Croan  of  Englaivi,  by  which  his  fur- 
tune  wu  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £600,  and  his 
fame  wu  hy  one  effort  placed  on  An  imperisliaMc 
baaii.  No  first  work  wa*  ever  more  iurcesafiii.  The 
author  wo*  congratulated  by  all  wlio  were  illaalrioni 
fur  their  rank  or  talents.  He  viu  appointed  chaplain 
of  StirlinK  rastle;  in  two  j'eora  afterwards  he  was 
nominated  one  of  hia  mBJcstj'a  chajilnins  in  ordinarj- 
for  Scotland ;  and  he  was  aocrcsaively  maile  prin- 
cipal of  the  uniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  ££00  per 
annum.  Stimulated  by  aui^li  aueeess,  aa  wclk  as  by 
>  love  of  composition,  Dr  llobertion  continued  hia 
itodiet,  and  in  1769  he  produecil  hia  UiHory  of  tht 
Utigit  of  Charla  V.,  in  three  loluniea,  quarto,  for 
which  he  received  from  the  buoksellers  the  prineely 
ium  of  £iit!a.  It  wai  cquoliy  well  received  with 
his  furmer  work.  In  1777  he  publiahed  hia  Ilitloni 
»f  America,  and  in  1791  his  Haloricol  Di^uUilioa 
(M  AiKint  India,  a  alight  work,  to  wliich  he  hod 
been  led  by  Major  Itennel'a  Mcmoita  of  a  Itap  of 
llindostan.  For  many  years  Dr  liobertaun  was 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Seot- 
'  land,  in  which  capacity  he  ia  aaid  to  have  evinced 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  rvsdineas  and  eloquence 
in  A>bate  which  hia  friend  Gibbon  might  have 
envied  In  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  gradual 
decay  of  his  powera,  this  accomplislied  hiatorian 
died  on  the  llth  of  June  1793,  in  the  aeventy-flnt 
Tear  of  his  age. 

Hie  '  History  yf  Scothind'  pngsessea  the  interest 

and  aometliiag  of  tl<c  character  of  a  memoir  of  Mary 

Qnecn  of  Scot*.    Ttiis  unfortunate  princess  forms 

the  attractinn  of  the  work ;  and  though  Bobcrtson 

.    ta  i>nt  among  the  number  of  her  indiscriminate 

j    admirers  and  apologists,  he  labonra  (with  more  of 


the  art  of  the  writer  to  prodnce  a  roniantic  and  Id> 
tercstlng  narrative,  than  with  the  seal  of  the  phO»- 
soplier  to  establish  truth}  to  awaken  the  sympatliin 
of  (lie  reader  atron^y  in  her  behalf.  The  luntiDuoi 
histurical  views  and  retroapecta  in  which  this  hialo- 
rian  exceU,  were  indicated  in  hia  introductory  chip- 
ler  on  Scottish  history,  prior  to  the  birth  of  MttT. 
Though  a  brief  and  rapid  summary,  this  chapkr  it 
finely  written,  and  is  rema'kable  equally  for  ela- 
gance  and  perspicuity.  The  style  of  Itnbertm 
seems  to  have  surprised  his  cotitemporaiiei  i  and 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  eipn— 
the  feeling  with  his  usual  point  and  viradty.  'Bt- 
fore  I  read  your  history,  I  should  probsUj'  tarn. 
bei.n  glad  to  dictate  to  yon,  and  (I  will  Tentuels 
say  it — it  satinset  nobody  but  myself)  should  hin 
(houKht  1  did  honour  to  an  obacore  Scotch  drrn- 
man  b>  direiting  hii  studies  by  my  auperior  liptt 
and  nbdides.  How  you  have  aaved  me,  air,  mai 
making  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  gnat  a 
OIK.  voursclf  But  could  I  inspect  that  a  uiaa  1 
bcliei  ■  


me  with  all  the  iliS- 
id  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and 
WHO  I  was  told  had  passed  his  life  in  a  small  lirlei 
near  Kdinburgh — cotdd  I  then  suspect  that  be  bu 
nut  only  written  what  al!  the  warid  now  allawstts 
best  modem  history,  but  that  be  bad  written  itia 
the  purest  Engliah,  and  with  as  mucli  seemiiiEkMW- 
ledge  of  men  and  coartj  ai  if  he  had  pasaea  all  lua 
life  in  important  embaaaiesP*  Thia  UdAieatelhooii 
somewhat  overstrained  OMery.  Two  of  tbi  qoirtg 
volumes  of  Hume's  history  had  then  been  pubUdwi 
and  his  inimitable  easayi  were  also  belbre  tbe  «iri& 
showing  (hat  in  mere  style  a  Soolidiinan  oonld  tM^ 
oCT  the  palm  for  ease  and  elegance.  RabatSM  ■ 
moie  unifurm  and  measured  than  Hnme.  HahM 
few  salient  points,  and  no  careleaa  beauties  Bb 
style  is  a  full  and  equable  stream,  that  rc£s  erwf- 
where  the  same,  without  lapaing  into  irregolarkr, 
or  Dverflawing  its  prescribed  course.  It  want*  ^int  I 
and  variety.  Of  grandeur  or  dignity  theie  '  — 
deficiency ;  and  when  the  subject  awakens  a  _ 
of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner  rf  tke  i 
hiatorian  ia  in  fine  acctndance  with  bit  nuMK  , 
When  he  auma  up  the  cbanctCT  of  a  soverrign, «  I 

traces  the  progress  of  Mdety  and  the  infli   ' 

Uwa  and  government,  we  recognise  tht  mi 
languagetrf'a  master  inhiatoilcal  compomtioa,  Ita  i| 
artificial  graces  of  his  style  am  «1m  Ibely  disphjel  '. 
in  Bccnes  of  tenderness  and  pathoa,  or  In  pictVMqae  I 
description.  Ilia  account  of  the  beau^  and  snfii-  .' 
inga  of  Hary,  or  of  the  voyage  of  Colnmbns,  wlm  • 
the  first  glimpses  of  the  nevr  world  broke  npontki  , 
adventurers,  possesaea  almost  enongh  of  imsfnndlH  ' 
to  rank  it  with  poetry.  The  whole  of  the  *HiBtg«T  i 
of  America'  is  indeed  taD  of  the  ttrongeat  mftlt  | 
The  discovery  of  so  vaat  a  portion  of  the  globe.  Ikt  ' 
luxuriance  of  its  sail,  the  primitive  manners  itfilt  ■' 
natives,  the  pomp,  mognifleence,  and  cradty  of  Ut  ; 
conquemis,  all  form  a  series  of  biatorical  pMm 
and  images  that  powerfully  affbct  the  mind.  V»  i 
liistory  of  America  Can  ever  supplant  the  nrk  «(  , 
Rnl>ertiinn.  for  hia  materials  are  ao  well  arTaatSt  ', 
hia  information  so  varied,  hia  phlloaophical  laac- 
tiona  ao  juat  and  striking,  and  his  narrative  ■  ' 
graccAil,  that  nothing  could  he  added  bnt  awe  | 
"     1^  interest:     Bis  '  Ristcey  s( 

—  .ho  knnwicdae  dii 
the  c 


:^  much  study  and  tCMarch, 
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.t;  praiK^i 


re  often  eloqaent,  and  gtncraUy  plenslng  and 
ilona.  If  the '  pomp  and  strut'  which  Cowper 
!t  impute*  to  Koberbon  be  >ameliines  ap- 
in  the  orderly  locccsiion  of  well-balanced 
atHy  flowing  period*,   it  muit  be  acknow- 

th^  there  ii  alio  mndi  real  dignit;  aiul 
■pringiDg  froro  the  tme  elevation  rf'inteUec- 
1  monl  fancier. 

■/B  icute  critic,  Mr  GiObrd,  hu  tbui  diicri- 
1  between  the  atyle*  of  Hume  and  Robertaon : 
.  the  mDct  contracted  In  hi*  tabject,  ia  the 
niihed  in  execution ;  the  canieleia  numbtr. 
acea  of  hii  atjie!  the  apparent  abaence  _. 
tion,  jet  the  real  eflfeet  produced  by  efforts 
it  elaborate  i  the  aimplicity  of  his  acntencea, 
-apjcnin  of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  his 
1,  entitle  him  to  the  name  and  to  tht;  pra 
Mr  Xenoplion.  Baberlaon  never  atlainei 
ne  grsceful  ease,  or  the  tame  unbounded 

of  eipreaiion.  With  a  line  ear  and  exa 
at  in  the  construetioa  of  his  sentences,  ai 
I  abaence  of  Scotticinus,  truly  wondcrfol 
a  had  never  ceased  to  converse  with  Scot 
hero  is  in  the  sentences  of  this  hiatorii 
iDg  rewmblins  the  pace  of  an  animal  disci- 
)r  aasiduoui  practice  to  the  curb,  and 

bnt  In  eonronnity  to  (he  rule*  of  the  mi  ^_ 
)te  of  Hume  vu  Greek — Attic  Greek  :  he 
far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  would 
collected  the  very  juice  and  flavour  of  their 
id  transftued  it  into  his  own.  Bobertaon, 
pect,  though  a  good,  wa*  never  a  profound 
:  ftam  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  education, 

emrly  engagement  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
he  liad  little  leisure  to  be  learned.  Both,  in 
rveral  ways,  were  men  of  the  world ;  hut 
polished  by  long  interconrae  with  the  best 
in  France,  us  well  as  ttia  own  country,  trtina- 
csne  portion  of  easy  high-breeding  from  his 
I  to  his  writings;  while  his  friend,  though 
waa  ever  more  completely  emancipated  from 
itiy  of  a  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantry 


coUeg 


(whi. 


nously  courted)  with  the  great,  did  not  catch 
t  grace  and  polish  which  intercourse  with- 
ility  will  never  produce,  and  which,  for  that 
mere  (fanuu  rardy  acquire  from  society 
icnJ  or  more  dignified  than  what  is  found  in 

[CAnracfcr  of  Man/  Qunn  o/  ScBia.'\ 

I  die  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  ele- 
extenaJ  fonn,  she  added  those  ucompliih- 
»hich  render  their  impression  irresistible. 
ifable,  insinuatiaff,  sprigbtlj,  and  capable  of 
;and  of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity. 
however,  and  tiulent  in  all  bei  attachments, 

if  cnnCmliotion,  becauie  she  bad  been  accus- 
om  her  infancy  to  be  treated  at  a  queen.  No 
,  on  (Dme  occasions,  to  diwimuUtion,  which, 

■as  teckoned  among  the  neceassry  art*  of 
ent.  Not  iniensible  of  Gatteiy,  or  uncon- 
tbat  pleasure  wjdi  which  almost  every  woman 
tbe  inflaence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed 
qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents 
lamire,  she  waa  an  agreeable  woman  rather 
illottrioas  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  ipirit, 
rienlty  Eempered  with  sound  judgmtnt,  and 
ith  of  her  heart,  which  wu  not  at  all  times 
le  RstnuDt  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both 
xa  and  into  crimii.  To  say  that  she  was 
nfutanata  will  not  account  for  that  long  and 


alrooit  uninterrupted  succession  of  calunitiei  which 
befell  her ;  wo  raujt  likewise  odd  thai  she  was  often 
imprudent.  Her  passion  for  Damley  wh  rash,  youth- 
ful, and  exeo*sive.  And  though  the  sudden  transition 
to  the  opposite  eitreme  was  the  natural  effect  of  her 
ill-nquited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  inaolence, 
and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor  Bothwell's  artful 
address  and  important  servicei  can  Justify  her  attach- 
■cent  to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  mannon  of  the 
age,  licentioQB  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  thi* 
unhappy  pmion  ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on 
that  tragical  nod  infamouf  scene  which  followed  upon 
it  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil 
over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  perhaps,  proiopt  some  to  impute  her 

and  to  lament  the  unbajipincM  of  the  former  rather 
than  accuse  the  pervenenese  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suf- 
ferings e<cecd,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fancy  ha*  feigned  to  eirito 
sorrow  and  commiseration  ;  and  while  we  surrey  them, 
we  ate  apt  alti^e'lier  te  fotRet  her  ffailtice ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approre  of  onr 
tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained much  nearer  (o  pare  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  cireumitance 
not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female 
reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  aacribing  to 
MaiT  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  tboueb,  according  ta  the  fashion  ik 
that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of 
different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray,  her 
compluiion  was  eiquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  a*  to  shape  and  colonr. 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestic. 
She  danced,  ihe  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  giaee. 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and 
played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Toward* 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grew  fat,  and  her 
long  confinement  uid  the  coldneHs  of  the  bouies  in 
which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheu- 

latiam,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limb*. 

No  man,'  says  Brantome,  '  ever  beheld  her  peiaon 

'ithout  admiraUon  and  lore,  or  will  read  her  luitory 

rilhont  sorrow." 

[Marlin  Luthir.] 

[From  the  ■  UMarj  oT  Charlra  T.'] 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and 

the  tempest  which  bad  been  so  long  a  gathering  wai 

--■ady  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 

roleslant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable 

death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage. 

Having  gone,  though  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 

and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  his  natire  city  of 

Eysleben,  in  onicr  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a 

dissension  among  the  count*  of  Mansfield,  he  was 

ited  with  a  violent  inSammatiou  in  his  itomadi, 

lich  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the 

stxty.third  year  of  bis  age.     As  he  was  raised  up  by 

'  lence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 

Interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 

any  penwn,  perhaps,  whose  character  has  been 

drawn  with  such  opposite  coloum.     In  his  own  aft, 

party,  struck  with  horror  and  jnfiamed  with  rage, 

n   they  saw  wiUi   wbat  a  daring  hand  he  over- 

turned  everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacnd,  o 

valued   aa  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not   only  bU 

the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  bnt  ths  ijualiCiei  of  ■ 

demon.    The  other,  wanned  with  the  admitation  and 

gratitude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  ra- 

storer  of  light  and  liberty  to  thBChiiitJan  chnrob« 

ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of 

bumauitv,  and  viowed  all  his  actiona  with  a  venet*- 
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tiou  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  ;ruided  by  the  imme<liate  iusipiratioii  of 
heaven.  It  in  hiM  own  conduct,  not  the  undiMtinguish- 
inj;  cenKure  or  the  exaggerated  praitte  of  his  conteni- 
])orarieji,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the 
prcMcnt  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
•rarde^l  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
til*  own  ii}'.Ht«ni,  abilitieH,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  indutttry  in 
propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine  bo  couKpi- 
cuou?*ly  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  degree.  To  theno  may  be  abided,  with  eijual 
juRticc,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  as 
became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  refoniier ; 
such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
delivered  ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  alfonls 
no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Sujwrior  to 
all  seltish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
maining satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
to  these  oHices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were 
alloyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human 
frailty  and  human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  male- 
volence or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken 
their  ri«>e  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  vir- 
tues. His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  piissions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  im]>etuo>itY  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sontetimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  cen- 
sure. His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well- 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness  ;  his  finuness  in  a^Ihering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
advLTsaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed  him- 
self to  consider  ever^'thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  ho 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  nien ; 
and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prtyudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand  ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VUL,  nor  the  eminent  leaniing  and 
abilities  of  Knismus,  screcneil  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his 
temper.  They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  ago.  Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tinual restraint  on  the  passions  of  indinduals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emiitions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
out resi'rve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they 
were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but  in  a  dead  tongue, 
inde<.*encies  of  every  kind  ap])ear  less  shocking  than 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
wo  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 
though virtue  and  vice  are  ^t  all  times  the  same, 


manners  and  customs  var^  continnally.  Some  pun 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  ui  most  esl^ 
able,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  ItvH 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  novari 
to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  acoomplithiiie  id 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  manViM, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  Huperstition,  and  to  «• 
coimter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  reqnni 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  tcmpv 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  woald  neither  km 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  si* 
ilresse<l.  A  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigomi 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  hack  from  At 
dangers  which  he  braved  and  suiiuounted. 

IDttcorery  of  A  merietu] 

Next  moniing,  being  Friday  the  third  dav  of  Aofii^ 
in  the  year  14!)2,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  b^ 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  ipedatn^ 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  tb 
prrjsperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  thej  viikdl 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  ftr 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  withoat  HJ 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  Hj 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectite 
and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  objeclif 
attention.  •  • 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  thev  were,  according  to 
the  a<lniiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundreid  and  ttvcitf 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  hit  BA 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  fk 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  «Blf 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues;  and,  fwti* 
nately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  tkM 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  Ail 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.    They  had  n»»  !•■ 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  ftrtt* 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  wdMHii 
possible ;  all   their  prognostics  of  disco verr,  dnw 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstance^  ^ 
proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  withwUA 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commiBto 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amnied  ik4 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  pwtpe«t« 
success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  Am 
reflei'tions  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  oA* 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discouiMO* 
.ceming  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  o* 
pedition.     They  made  impression  at  first  opos  Aj 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  degrees  to  ^ 
as  were  better  'informed  or  more  resolute,  the  cos- 
tagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  FN* 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceeded  to  <p 
cabals  and   public  complaints.      They  taxed  tofll  J 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying n^  ' 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjecUuc*  ■ 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  o£  li 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chiincrittl 
scheme.    They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  peiftrM' 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  ttd 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refiBig 
to  fuUow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  eertHi 
destruction.    They  contended  that  it  was  niLUNiy 
to  think  of  returning  to   Spain  while  their  caKJ 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sen,  M 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  \nn 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  hvHh 
able  to  their  course,  must  rendw  it  impossible  to  ail 
in  the  opposite  direction.    All  agreed  that  ColunkM 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  *  meanic  « 
which  their  common  safety  depended.     Some  of  ^ 
more  audacious  projHMed,  as  the  most  ezpeditiooisid 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  lenMit* 
strances,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  penuadiA 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  tbe  deiuh  of  aa  a** 

in 
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1  projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and 
red  into  with  no  cariosity, 
.bus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situa- 
i  had  obserred,  with  great  unea8ine88,  the  fatal 
I  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  dis- 
among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
orant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
igitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
I  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confident 
m.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
ion  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endea- 
k>  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  by 
ent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which 
e  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he 
a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
igeance  from  their  sovereign  if,  by  their  das- 
enaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
>te  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
Mve  that  of  eveir  other  nation.  Even  with 
I  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
ustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
excesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed 
m  to  accompany  tneir  admiral  for  some  time 

ey  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
med  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
m.     The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 

towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
rf  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion 

altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.     But,  after 

on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction 
any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
t  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
a  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
II ;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ; 
loe,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  coun- 
All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost.  The 
who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 

and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
!  private  men  ;  thev  assembled  tumultuously 
deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 

Uire»t8  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
tdm  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
hAve  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
»een  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and 
was  impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the 
if  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 

extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
t  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
ntle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so 
uid  so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  these 
^  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer 
d,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
lecked.    He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 

would  comply  with  their  xequest,  provided 
lid  accompany  him  and  obey  his  command 
B  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time, 
«  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
«,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 
ed  as  the  sailors  were,  and  ImfMbtient  to  torn 
ea  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
on  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable  ;  nor 
jdInu  hazara  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
ihoft.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
nmerotu  ana  promising  that  he  deemed  them 
I.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
noQ,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
M  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
I,  and  wero  oompoaed  not  (mlj  of  Mi^fowly 


but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
served a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
fuioe ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during 
nirht  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  8hips  to  lie  to,  keeping 
strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  laud,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  obser^-cd  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Saleedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  ah  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  land/  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  Hut  having  been 
so  oUen  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  sil 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  wore  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose 
flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  tranisports  of  congratulation.  This 
office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
solence, which  had  created  him  so  much  uimecessary 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired 
by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  dravm  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
long  dMired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  formalities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disoo- 
yeriea. 

The  SpaniardB,  while  thui  emplcyedi  were  luw 
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rounded  by  many  of  the  natiTeii,  who  gazed  in  »ilent 
admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  conite- 
quenceii.  The  dres«i  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
Oieir  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  app^ired  strange 
and  surprising.  The  Tast  machines  in  which  they  had 
tiavened  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  began 
to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb  and  shrub  and 
tree  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  Kiniple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floate<l  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
erenr  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  dif^agreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
shaped  and  actire.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
their  bodies,  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
■ports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles ;  in  return  for  which  they 
gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  eveiything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  sati^action.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  rpspect 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
legions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
simple  and  undisceming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their 
coimtiy  1 

{Chivalry.'] 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  there  is  but  one  profes- 
sion honourable — that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring 
military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  boni  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled 
to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  poHseiised.  To 
recollect  a  few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had 
confirmed  aitd  rendered  respectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included 
every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
when  the  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to  writing 
and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  rwular  course  of  stodj, 
torrcthcr  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  ooniti. 
Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  will 
as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupsktions  which  th^ 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rmuk.  Thij 
gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  je^ 
tioe,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  conlenpt 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  diseossieD  tf 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  eoopn- 
hend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  pout^ 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  bat  the  eoaduct 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactiona,  was  committiil 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men^  to 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recoune  for 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  tibw 
most  important  concerns,  naturallr  acquired  coh^ 
deration  and  influence  in  society.  Thcjy  were  advaooid 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  wen  in* 
trusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  BOit 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  Umi 
of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  aiuon/r  the  laity,  aid 
was  reputed  honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  ISA 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  disAaif* 
ing  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  nmd  was  opcMd 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtun  if 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  iiceiiii 
their  due  recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  tmmd  U 
the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of  jMlk% 
gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  mm 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animmte  the  nelha 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  diivmliy,  wUd^ 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  tnstitstii^ 
the  ^eot  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extraTsgrn^ 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  psri^ 
and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  renninsf  the  nw* 
ners  of  the  European  nations.  The  fendiS  state  «M 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anaichf ; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  ezpessd  Is 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  VM 
too  limited  to  prevent  thess  wrongs,  and  the  aW> 
nistration  of  iustice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  Ihi 
most  efllectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppMT 
sion  was  often  found  to  be  that  whic^  the  valour  muk 
generosity  of  private  persons  afibrded.  The  sMi 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prannted  so  mmtf 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defenoe  of  the  opfnmt 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  othen  to  deelaM  thia- 
selves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  ii^ared  innoMM 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Lsai, 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  te  tkMi 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  enpky- 
nicnt  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventanib 
To  check  the  insolence  of  oveinown  nppiessois :  Is 
rescue  the  helpless  fh)m  captivity ;  to  protect  or  Is 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  esoli 
not  bear  anns  in  their  own  defenoe ;  to  redress  wroMi 
and  remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  14^ 
est  prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  eoniteiy^ 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  if 
chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  miagM 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  during  tkt 
middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  laige  proportioa  if 
enthusioMtic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  eairifd 
them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  kniglrt- 
hoi>d  by  a  long  previous  discipline}  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devsil 
than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble  birth  tueitsd 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  sopsrior  ts 
royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  neeive  it  litm 
the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  whidi  valour,  gaUaat^b 
and  religion,  were  so  strangely  blended,  was  wen ' 
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■pled  to  tha  luU  and  geoiui  of  mutial 
ud  itt  effecU  mra  sddd  lifible  in  Ibetr  muD- 
I'tu  waa  arried  on  irith  leM  ferocilj  nhen 
T  cune  to  be  deemed  tbeomBnient  of  knight- 
IcM  than  coun^  More  gentle  and  puIiJibed 
were  introduced  wben  court««y  wae  racom- 
■a  the  dimC  amiable  of  knightlj  Ttrtuca. 
<  uid  oppreflflion  decreased  when  it  waa 
1  meritorioiu  10  check  and  to  puniah  them. 
uloui  adbennra  to  tmth,  with  the  moat  re- 
kUentioD  to  fulfil  eierj  engagement,  became 
Dguiihing  charactetialii;  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
iralr;  wai  regarded  u  the  ichoal  of  honour, 
olcalcd  the  moat  delicate  Bengibility  with 
a  thoM  points.  The  odroiration  of  these  qua- 
■getber  with  the  high  dintinrtions  and  pre- 
I  CDnfened  on  knigbtbood  in  evecj  part  of 
iuipired  penona  of  noble  birth  on  lome  occa- 
tb  a  apeciea  of  military  fanatieiem,  and  led 
extravagant  enterpriien.  But  thej  deeply 
td  on  their  mindn  the  principle)  of  generosity 
our.  These  were  etrengthen^  by  eiErytbing 
.  affect  the  ueniM  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild 
of  those  nimantic  knightn  who  aallied  forth  in 
adTcntuna  ace  well  tnowu,  and  haie  been 
with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  per- 
effecti  of  the  rpiril  of  chivalry  bare  been  W 
I.  Perbape  the  humanity  which  accompaniei 
iperatioDiof  war.  the  refinements  of  gallBntiy, 
I  point  of  honour — the  thtee  chief  clrcum- 
■hicb  diilinguiib  modem  from  ancient  man- 
ual be  aacribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  in- 
1,  which  has  appeared  whiniaical  to  superficial 
»,  but  by  its  effects  has  prored  of  great 
lo  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivalry 
.  had  a  woiidetfitl  influence  on  mannen  and 
doting  tha  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
Msilh  oenturies.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted, 
e;  cantioued  to  operate  after  Uie  rigour  and 
,aa  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline. 

itn  (f  PraneU  I,  and  Ihe  Empertrr  Charla  T.] 
ig  twen^.eight  years  an  avowed  riTalship  tub- 
etween  Francis  J.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 

atart  part  of  Europe,  in  warn  which  were  pro- 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out 
eater  length,  than  had  been  known  in  any 

C"od.  Many  ciicumataucea  tuntributed  to 
r  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
,  heightened  by  penunal  emulation,  and  exas- 
,  not  only  by  mutual  injurien,  but  by  reciprocal 
At  the  aikUte  time,  whatever  advantage  one 
to  pousesi  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was 
fully  balanced  by  some  favourable  circumstance 
r  to  tha  other. 

impact.     Francis  gc 
his   kingdom  with   absolute  poirer;  that   of 

wa*  limited,  but   he  supplied  the  wi    '      ' 
t;  by  addnas.     The  troops  of  tha  formei 
ipcuoos  and  enterprising  ;  those  of  the  latUr 
liKUilined,  and  more  pati  '  -    ■ 

and  abilities  of  the  t« 
I  a*  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and 
ited  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between 

Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prose- 
bcm  at  first  with  warmth,  and  puthed  the 
KUtion  with  a  most  adveaturous  coumge ;  b 
laatilutc  oT  the  persoverance  necessary  to  su 
iliScultiea,  he  olW  abandoned  his  denigns, 

tha  vigour  of  pursuit  from  impalien"    " 


The  success  of  th«i 
n<«*  was  suitable  to  tlis  iliTenity  of  their  chac      i 
1,  and  WSJ  uniformly  influenced  by  it.     Francii, 
by  bis   impetuous  activity,    often    disconcerted   tha     i 
emperor's  beat  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  hy  a  more  cajm 
but  steady  proaecution  of  bis  designs,   checked  the     , 
rapidity  la  his  rival's  career,  and  tniffied  or  repulsed     I 

i! .  --(gpi^ug  efforts.     The  former,  at  the  opening 

_  _!• ipaign,  broke  in  upon  tl 


:quisitionB.  Few  ' 
of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  eonqueit,  I 
'hatever  promising  aipect  they  migbt  wear  at  first,    ' 


rerecondncted  to  a  happy  iuue;  many  of 
nterprises,  even  after  they  appeared  deep 


Tbc  succeas  of  Hume  and  Robertson  r xlended  tha 
demand  for  historical  composition ;  and  before  ad- 
verting to  their  great  rival  Gibbon,  we  may  glance 
at  some  of  the  subardinate  labourers  in  the  same 
fleld.  In  the  year  1758,  Dr  Shou-ett  publiihcd,  in 
four  Tolumes  quarto,  hia  CanipleU  HiiUiry  of  En^iid, 
dtd«cedfnmtiu  Dactixiof  Juliai  Cmar  lo  At  Trta^ 
of  Ail  la  ChapttU,  I'M.  In  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  design,  this  hislory  spproiwhcB  nearest  to 
the  works  of  the  historical  nissieri  -,  but  its  execn- 
tion  is  unequal,  and  it  abounds  in  errors  and  moon- 
■istencea.  It  was  rapidly  (.•am posed ;  and  though 
Smollett  was  too  fluent  and  practised  a  writer  to 
fail  in  notTBlive  (his  Recount  of  the  rebellion  in 
174S-6.  and  liis  obserrationa  on  the  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  debton  in  1759.  are  excellent  specimens  of  bii 
beat  style  and  hia  benevulence  of  character),  be 
could  not,  without  adequate  study  and  preparation, 
succeed  in  so  important  an  onderlaking.  Srwdlett 
afterwards  continued  his  work  to  the  year  17GS. 
The  portion  from  the  RcvoluUon  of  IfiSB  to  the 
death  of  George  IL  is  uauoUy  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Hume. 

Tlie  views  which  Dr  Bobertson  had  taken  of  th« 
rtign  and  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Gcola,  were 
combated  by  Willun  1'ttleh  of  Woudhooaeloe 
(1711-l79Z).who,in  1 759,  published  an  inyairy.  Hit- 
lorical  and  Crilicai,  into  dte  Evidtnce  agairul  Mary 
QHHa  ofScola,  and  an  Eioiainuiioa  of  the  HUtoritt 
of  Dr  Robtrlum  and  Mr  Hiane  ailh  raipecl  la  lAal 
Etrvlmcr.  The  work  of  Mr  Tytler  is  a>mte  and 
learned  ;  it  procured  for  tlie  author  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his  times ; 
but,  judged  by  the  higher  Btandarda  which  now 
exist  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  imd 
inconclusive.  Mr  Tytler  published  the  ■Poetical 
Heniaina  of  Jamea  L,  King  of  Scotland,'  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal 
poet,  honourable  to  his  lilerarj-  laalu  and  research. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  London  booksellera  com- 
pleted a  compilation  which  hud,  for  a  long  period, 
employed  several  professional  authors — a  *  Univeraal 
History,'  a  large  and  valuable  work,  seven  xolumei 
being  devoted  to  nncieut  and  sixteen  to  modem 
history.  The  writers  were  AncntBAU)  Bowbh 
(1ES6-I7fi6).  a  native  of  Dundee,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit'a  College  of  St  Omer,  but  afterward* 
Bed  to  England  and  embraced  the  Proteatant  faith: 
he  was  anlhor  of  a  Hiilory  of  the  Pvpa.  Ur  JoBH 
Cahphell  (1709-1775),  a  son  of  Canipbi'll  of  Glen-  [ 
Ijon  in  Perthshire,  wrote  the  Mililaty  Hillary  of  At  \ 
thJu  of  Marlborough  and  From  Eu^atf,  J^vei  q^  tiu 
AJmirali,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Biograplua 
BritannicOt  a  Hiilory  of  Earopt,  a,  PoliUcal  Survrg  pf 
,  Siitam,  &C.    Campbell  waa  a  candid  and  LnlcUigeDt 
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man,  acquainted  with  I)r  Johnson  and  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  William  GrriiRiE  (1708- 
1770),  a  native  of  Bivchln,  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  author  of  a  HisUtry  of  England^  a  History  of 
fkotland^  a  Geographical  Grammar,  &c.  Georgk 
Salk  (1080-1730)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  s«K'iety  for  the  enwurapement 
of  leaminjr.  Gkorok  Tsalmanazar  (1G79-1703), 
A  native  of  France,  deceived  the  world  for  some  time 
by  pretendinj?  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  supiK)rt  which  he  invented  an  a1phabi.>t  and 
grammar.  He  afterwanls  lx.H.*Jin)e  a  hack  autlior. 
was  sincerely  i^enitent,  and  was  reverenced  by  John- 
ion  for  his  piety.  When  the  *  Universal  History' 
was  completed,  Goldsmith  wn)tc  a  preface  to  it,  fur 
which  he  received  tliree  jruineas ! 

In  1703  Goldsmith  published  a  History  of  England, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nofdenuin  to  his  Sun^  in 
two  small  volumes.  The  decejitive  title  had  the 
desire<l  attraction ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
buted to  I-K>rd8  Chesterfield,  ( )rrery,  and  I^yttelton, 
and  in  purity  and  jjrace  of  style  surpassed  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  le<l  (loldsmith  to  compile 
a  more  extende<l  history  of  Enjjland,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
this  sulmnlinatc  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compelled  him,  Goldsmitli  was  superior  to  all 
hii  contem]>oraries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  came  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  thouv;:Ii  of  but  a  limited  period.  His 
History  of  the  Hvign  of  Henry  II.,  on  which  he  had 
bestowetl  years  of  stmly,  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
facts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  (composition.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  Historical  Memoirs  and 
Lives  (Queen  Elizal»eth,  Ualeigh,  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.),  written  by  Dr  Thomas  Birch,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  IJirch  was  a 
diligi*nt  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he 
threw  lijfht  on  history,  but  was  devoid  of  taste  and 
arrangement.  These  works  (1r!w  attention  to  the 
materials  that  existt-d  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  iiiti-resting  than  state  diplomacy 
or  wars,  and  Dr  UonKRT  Hknry  (1718-1790)  entered 
upon  a  History  ofGrait  Jit  i tain,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  to  Itc  given  to  this  department.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  lalxnind  at  his  work: 
the  first  volume  was  pubiished  in  1771,  and  four 
others  at  intervals  In-twcen  that  time  and  1785.  A 
contemponiry,  Dr  (JilNrt  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talent K,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attemi)teil,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persi-cutiim,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  work  n'alised  to  its  author  the 
large  sum  of  X3300,  and  was  rewanled  with  a  pen- 
ficm  from  the  crown  of  £100  i)er  annum.  Henry's 
work  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
history  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  and  improvements — where  full  prominoncc  is 
given  to  the  im»greHs  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
life  of  our  ancestors — has  l»een  admirably  realised  in 
the  *  Pictorial  History  <»f  England,*  ]>ul)lished  by  Mr 
Charles  Knight.  Of  Dr  Henry,  we  may  add  that 
he  WHS  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  hjul  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chidr  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
£<linburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wn)te  various  historical  works,  a  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  Consti- 
tutiim,  a  History  of  the  Beformatitm,  &c.  His  style  is 
florid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in  elegance, 


1 1    Donu  ana  nign-sounamg,  uoi^  wanimg  m  eiegance,    i  uincy,  in  i 


but  disfigured  by  aflfectation,  and  atill  more  by  the 
violent  prejudices  of  itf  yindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Ireland,  evincing  antiquarian  research, 
were  published,  the  first  in  1763-7  by  I>r  Warnci, 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Leulnd,  the  traniUtDr 
of  our  l)est  English  version  of  Demosthenes.    A  re- 
view of  (  eltic  and  Koman  antiquities  was  in  1771-5 
pn'si>nted  by  John  WniTTARER,  grafted  upon  hii 
JUsttiry  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  author  after- 
wards wrote  a  violent  and  prejudiced  Vimdicatitm  of 
Martf  Qiifcn  of  Sntfjt.     Tlie  Biitgravhical  Hii^tonf  w 
Enifhintl  by  <.i ranger,  and  Ormes  History  of  tkt 
British  Transactions  in  -  Hindostan,  which  appeared 
at  this  time,  are  also  valuable   works.     In   1775, 
MAcrMKRsoN,  translator  of  Ossian,  published  a  Hif 
ti>ry  of  Great   Britain,  from   the  Ratortiliom   to  tie 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  accompanied  by 
original  papers.     The  object  of  Macphcrson  wm  to 
supiM)rt  the  Tt>ry  i)arty,  and  to  detract  from  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  had  planned  and 
etrected  the  Revolution  of  1688.     The  secret  hiftory 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were 
undoul)tedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  a  de(p«e 
of  si-lfishness  and  intrigue  for  which  the  public  were 
not  pri'pareiL     In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Mac* 
I^herson  K*  entitleii  to  the  venerable  name)  liad  the 
use  of  Carte's  collections,  for  which  he  |xud  £200; 
and  he  receivc-<l  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  copyright 
of  his  work.     The  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  Xlakxilo 
III.  to  Kol)(>rt  I.,  were  published  in   1776  by  Sir 
David  Dal rym pie.  Lord  Hailes.    In  1779  the  same 
author  pnuluced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  d 
the  li()usi>  of  Stuart.    These  worka  were  invaluable 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  exctrllrot 
quarry  for  the  historian.    Lord  Hailes  was  bom  is 
Edinburgh  in  1726.  the  son  of  Sir  James  l)alr\-ini>le 
of  Hailes,  Bart.     He  distinguished  himself  st  the  . 
S<:ottisli  bar,  an<i  was  appointed  one  of  the  judgptof 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1766.    He  was  the  author 
of  various  lepd  and  antiquarian  treatises;  of  the 
Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,  containing  tniMls-  . 
tions  fnini  the  fathers,  &c ;  uid  of  an  inquiir  into 
the  si>condary  causes  assigned  Irr  Gibbon  the  histo- 
rian for  the  rapid  growUi  of  Christianltj.    Loid 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  an  aUe  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.     He  died  in   179S.     In  17TC 
UonKRT  Wathon,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  afte^ 
wards  principal  of  one  of  the  collegea  of  fit  Andrevii 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of  Spaim  u  a  oontinBi- 
tion  to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  Hiakrf  tf 
Philip  III.,  which  was  completed  by  Br  WnUui 
Thomson,  and  pubhshed  in  1783.    In  1779,  the  tvo 
fir!4t  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modem  Smpe,  by  I)r 
William  Uusskll  ( 1 741-1  /'SS),  were  published  with 
distinguished  success,  and  three  others  were  »lJed 
in  17S4,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  \7^ 
Continuations  to  this  valuable   compendium  hare 
Ikm'u  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  coniinuei 
to  Ik?  a  standard  work.     Russell  was  a  native  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  Sm* 
tinction  in  the  midst  of  considerable  diflSouIties.  The 
vast  number  of  historical  works   published  abnot 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  bmnch  of 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  pub- 
lic.   No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  then  to 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behind. 


EDWARD  GIBBON. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  qfAe 

Empire  was  by  birth,  education,  and  nianners,  dis-  \ 
tinctively  an  English  gentleman.    He  was  bom  at 
Putney,  in  SSurrcy,  April  S7, 1737.    His  fiUher  wis 
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ancient  bmily  wttled  at  Bcrilon.  neai  Pftcn- 
Hampahire.  Of  delicate  health,  young  Ehwabd 
lOH  was  privately  educated,  and  «t  the  »(te  of 
n  lie  wai  placed  it  MagdBlen  college.  Oxfont. 
iraB  BlmMt  from  infancy  a  cloie  MuJenl,  but 
odiscriminale  appetite  for  books  '  subsided  by 
tea  in  the  liiaWric  line.'      He   ftrrired  M  Oi- 

be  says,  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might 

puuled  n  doctor,  and  a  deitree  of  ignorance 
hich  a  schoolboy  would  have  beun  nshameil 
pent  fourteen  months  at  college  idly  and  un- 
tably,  M  he  himself  states;  and,  studying  the 
M  or  Bossuet  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  he  became 
irert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went 
mdon.  and  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  on  the  8th  of 
■  17S3,  he  •solemnly,  tliough  priTately.  abjured 
TTon  of  hefesy.'  His  Cither,  in  order  to  reclaim 

l^aced  him  for  somo  years  at  Lausanne,  in 
Eeriuid,  noder  tlie  charpe  of  M.  Pavilliard.  a 
inift  dergyman.  whose  judicious  conduct  pre- 
d  apon  his  pupil  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
atant  church.  On  Christmas  day,  1754,  he 
Ted  tin  sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church  at 
■noe.  'It  was  here.'  says  the  historian,  'that 
pended  mv  religious  inquiries,  acqniescing  with 
idt  belief'in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which 
doptcd  by  the  genera]  consent  of  Catholics  and 
citBDls.'  At  fjusannc  a  regular  and  severe 
m  of  ftndy  perfected  Gibbon  in  the  Latin  and 


ich  1»npii«gi«i,  and  in  a  general  knowledge  of 
atute.  Ib  1TS8  he  relumod  lo  England,  and 
t  yeart  afterwards  appeared  as  an  author  in  a 
il  Frencli  treatise,  an  Eua^  on  t/ie  SOaly  of 
ralart.  He  accepted  the  commission  of  captain 
be  Hanpaluie  militia ;  and  though  his  studies 
I  IntermplBd,  'tbe  discipline  and  eiolutiuns  of 
Ddon  hatUe,'  be  remarks, '  ga<e  him  a  clearer 
»  of  tbe  phalans  and  the  legion,  and  the  cap- 
of  the  Hampihire  grenadiera  was  not  useless  to 


s^  u>d  iiiid  *  Tint  to  Prance  and  Italj.    He 
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had  long  been  meditating  some  historical  work,  and 
whilst  at  Rome,  October  l.'i,  1764.  his  choice  wM 
determined  by  an  incident  of  a  stritdng  and  romantic 
~~'-~i.  '  As  I  sat  musing.'  be  says,  'amidst  the 
of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  ftiara 
singing  Teipeta  in  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
ides  of  writing  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  flrst 
started  lo  my  mind.'  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
he  realised  his  intentions.  On  returning  to 
England  in  1765.  he  seems  to  have  been  fashionable 
and  idlei  his  father  died  in  1770,  and  he  then  b^»n 
the  plan  of  an  independent  life.  The  estate 
left  him  by  his  father  was  much  involved  in  debt, 
and  he  determined  on  quitting  the  country  and  re- 
siding permanently  in  London.  He  then  under- 
tnok  tbe  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory. '  At  the  outset,'  he  remarks,  '  all  was  dark 
and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true 
era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits 
of  the  introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters, 
and  the  order  of  the  narrative ;  and  I  waa  often 
tempted  to  roat  away  the  labour  of  seven  years. 
The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of 
his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of  lai  guage 
is  the  fmit  of  etercise.  Many  experiments  were 
made  before  I  conld  bit  the  middle  tone  between  a 
dnil  tone  and  a  rlietorlcal  dcclamntion  :  three  timen 
did  I  compose  tbe  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second 
and  third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their 
eltbct.  In  the  remainder  of  the  way,  I  advanced 
eqnal  and  easy  pace.' 
>  was  retaraed  for  the  borough  of  Liik- 
eard,  and  satin  parliament eiRht  scMions  during  the 
memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica Prudence,  he  says,  condemned  him  lo  acquiesce 
in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute :  the  great  apeaken 
filled  him  with  despair,  the  bnil  ones  with  terror. 
GibVmn  however,  supported byhis  role  theadminis- 
tmtion  of  Lord  North,  and  was  by  this  nobleman  ap- 
pnmtel  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and 
1 1  I  tations.  In  1776  the  first  quarto  volume  of  hia 
t  ry  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  lucceal  wat 
nil  wt  unpreeedente<l  for  a  grave  historical  work: 
tl  L  flnit  impression  was  exhaiuted  in  a  few  days ; 
•n  ind  and  third  etliUon  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
t}n  demand;  anil  the  bookseller's  properly  wa« 
t  [  re  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin :  the  book 
BUS  on  every  talile,  and  almost  on  every  toilette.' 
His  brother  hiatorlons,  Robertson  and  Hnme.  gene- 
rously greeted  him  with  warm  applause.  '  Whether 
I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style.'  saya  Hume, 
'  the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  eilensivcness  of 
your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work  as  equally 
the  object  of  esteem.'  ITiere  was  another  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
hiilorian:  Gibbon  bad  insidiously,  though  too  un- 
equivocally, evinced  his  adoption  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples. '  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  pre 
vailed  in  the  Roman  world  were  all,'  he  remark*, 
'considered  by  the  people  aa  equally  trae,  by  tbe 
philoaophcc  aa  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate 
as  equally  nsefiiL'  Some  feeling  of  this  kind  con- 
stitute! the  whole  of  Gibbon's  religious  belief:  the 
philosophers  of  France  had  triumphed  over  the 
lessons  of  the  Calvinist  minister  of  Lausanne,  and 
the  historian  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  the 
futh  and  tbe  humility  of  the  Christian.  In  the 
flfteeuth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  work  he  gave 
BU  account  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  (Thria- 
tianity,  which  he  accounted  for  solely  by  sccondaiy 
causes,  without  reference  to  its  divine  origin.  A 
number  of  answers  were  written  to  these  memorable 
chapters,  tlia  only  one  of  which  that  has  kept  pos- 
session of  the  public  la  the  reply  by  Dr  Watson, 
bishop  of  Llandi^,  entitled  'An  Apology  for  Cbria- 
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r  ipell. 


He  nowhere  openly  avows  hU  ilisbctier.  Bj  tacitlf 
■inking  the  eitrlj'  and  Bstonialiing  ipread  or  Chria- 
tiaiiity  during  the  time  of  the  ApoatlEi,  uid  dwell- 
ing wilh  exBggerntuil  colouring  and  mitiutcneu  on 
the  eiTon  and  corruption  b;  wliich  it  bflcnrordi 
became  debiued,  the  historian  in  eflfect  convtyi 
impRwiOD  that  ita  divine  origin  i>  but  a,  poetical 
fkue,  1^  the  golden  age  at  the  pocta,  or  the  mji" 
absurditiei  of  Mohaminedaniim.  The  Christian  fn 
mi  a  bold  and  ancceaaful  innovation,  and  Gibbon 
haled  all  innovationa.  In  his  after  life,  he  irai 
faTour  of  retaining  ercn  the  Inguiiitioo,  with 
tortorea  and  Ita  tyranny,  bccauae  it  woa  an  niicii 
institution  I  Beaides  the  'aolcmn  ancec'  of  Gibbon, 
there  ia  another  cardinal  defect  in  hia  accnont  of  the 
progreaa  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  has  been  thua 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman 
'  Chriitianity  alone  receiTes  no  einbtlliihnient  fr 
the  magic  of  Gibbon'a  Ungu^ ;  hia  imaginatian  ia 
dead  to  ita  tnoral  dignity )  it  ia  kept  down  by  a 
general  tune  of  jealous  disparagement,  or  neutraliaed 
by  a  painfuUj  elaborate  c^ipoaition  of  ita  darker  and 
degenerate  perioda.  There  are  occasions,  indeed, 
when  ita  pure  and  exalted  huninnity,  when  ita  mani- 
festly bencflcinl  influence  can  compel  even  him,  ai 
it  were,  to  foimeas,  and  kindle  his  unguarded  elo- 
quence to  its  usual  fervour ;  hut  in  general  he  soon 
relapaea  into  a  frigid  apothy ;  alTecta  an  oaten' 
Uously  aevere  impartiality ;  notes  all  the  faalts 
Christians  in  every  age  with  bitter  and  aim 
malignant  sarcasm  ;  reluctantly,  and  with  exception 
and  reaervatlon,  ndmila  their  claim  to  Bdmiration. 
Thia  inextrifalUe  bias  appears  even  to  influence  his 
manner  of  compoaition.  While  all  the  other  aaaail- 
anta  of  the  Roman  empire,  whether  warlike  or  re- 
ligiouB,  the  Goth,  the  Hun,  the  Arab,  the  Tartar, 
Alarlcand  Attila,  Maliomet,  aiul  Ziagia,  and  Tamer- 
lane, are  each  introduoxl  upon  tlie  scene  almost  with 
dramatic  ajiimatiou — their  progress  related  in  a  full, 
complete,  and  unbroken  garrative — the  trinmph  of 
Christianity  alone  takea  the  form  of  a  cold  e  ' 
critical  disquisition.  The  auoxisea  of  barbarauaL.. 
ergy  and  brute  force  call  forth  all  the  eonnunroate 
bIuII  of  composition,  while  the  moral  triumphs  of 
Christian  lienevolence,  the  tranquil  heroiaai  of  en- 
durance, the  blameleaa  purity,  the  contempt  of  guilty 
fame,  and  of  honours  deatruclive  to  the  human  race, 
which,  had  they  assumed  the  proud  name  of  philo- 
aophj,  would  have  been  blazoucil  in  liia  brigiitest 
words,  because  they  own  religion  aa  their  principle 
(ink  into  narrow  asoctioiam.  The  gloria  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  touch  on  no  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  writer  i  hi*  Imaginotioa  remains  an  kindled ;  hia 
wends,  though  they  maintain  their  slntcly  and  mea- 
■Bred  march,  have  become  cool,  argmnentntive,  and 
inaninulc'  The  accood  and  third  volumea  of  the 
hiitoiy  did  not  appear  till  1781.  After  their  pnbli- 
catioD,  finding  it  necessary  to  retrench  hia  expen- 
diture, and  ticmg  disappointed  of  a  lucrative  place 
which  he  had  hoped  l^r  from  ministerial  patron- 
age, he  reaolved  to  retire  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
waa  oObred  a  residence  by  a  friend  of  bis  youth, 
M.  Deyverdua,  Hero  he  lived  very  happily  ftr 
about  four  years,  devoting  his  mornings  to  com- 
position,  and  his  evenings  to  the  enlightened  and 
poliahed  society  which  hod  gathered  in  that  aitua- 
tioa.  The  history  was  completed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  eircumstances  which  he  baa  thus  stated  ;— 
•  It  woa  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the  2rth  of 
June  17SJ,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 


Ilial  I  wrote  the  Inst  lines  of  the  last  page  in 
Bumnitr-liouse  in  my  garden.  After  laying  do- 
my  pi;n,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  orcova 


walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  •  pro«pect  of  b 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  moaubuna.  The  air  w 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  ^ver  orb  of  t! 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nat« 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotio 
of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  &ce<iom,  and  peibi 
the  establishment  of  my  fune.  But  tny  pndc  w 
aonn  liumbled,  and  a  lobsr  melancholy  was  spKc 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  err 
lasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  compsino 
and  that  wliataoevcr  might  be  tho  fnture  date 
my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  atn 
and  precarious.'*  The  historian  adds  two  be 
which  have  sijdom  occurred  la  tbe  compoiiiioo 
ail  or  even  five  quartos ;  his  flrat  rough  uanuscrii 
without  an  intermediate  copy,  wii  sent  to  tW  pttt 
and  not  a  sheet  was  seen  by  any  perm  butt  tl 
author  and  the  printer.  Ilia  lofty  shrk,  like  tlMt 
Johnson,  waa,  in  fact,  'the  Image  of  his  mfhd.' 

Gibbon  weut  to  London  to  superintend  the  pnU 
cation  of  his  three  last  Tolumei,  and  aflerwiii 
returned  ta  Lausanne,  where  he  resided  till  ITS 
The  French  Revolution  had  imbittcred  and  divii 
the  society  of  Lausanne  ;  some  of  hia  friends  rt 
dead,  and  he  anxiously  wislied  himself  again 
England.  At  this  time  thelady  of  hia  most  intioia 
friend.  Lord  Shefiteld.  died,  and  be  haatened  to  a> 
minister  consolation  :  he  arrived  at  Lord  Sbeffidd 
house  in  London  in  June  1793.  The  healtli  oT  6 
historian  had,  however,  been  indifliirent  fbr  waa 
time,  owing  to  a  long-settled  complunt)  and,  n 
hausted  by  surgical  operationa,  he  died  wltlioi 
pain,  and  apparently  without  any  senae  of  Ui  & 
—  m  the  16th  of  January  179*, 

most  of  the  essential  qualiflcationa  of  a  U 
t,  Gibbon  waa  equal  to  either  Hunw  or  Bobtf 
In  some  be  waa  auperior.    He  had  gtoik 
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and  variety  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect 
land  of  hii  intellectual  treasures.  It  was  not 
7  with  the  main  stream  of  Roman  history  that 
IS  familiar.  All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
art  of  war,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
Eiphy  (down  to  its  minutest  point),  every  shade 
nners,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
ootemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with 
ous  diligence  and  complete  success.  Hume 
laborate,  but  it  was  only  with  respect  to  style. 
s  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 

^tion,  while  the  author  was  purifying  his 
Is  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.  The  labour 
bbon  was  dir^rt^d  to  higher  objects — to  the 
lulation  of  tacts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
n.  Hifl  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered, 
ndition  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect, 

0  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
ih  historians.  The  vast  range  of  his  subject, 
le  tone  of  dignity  which  he  preserves  through- 
le  whole  of  lus  capacious  circuit,  also  give  him 
siori^  over  his  illustrious  rivals.  In  concen- 
g  his  mformation,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear 
idd  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 

Imagination,  quickening  and  adorning   his 

1  knowled^  is  fullv  equal  to  his  other  powers, 
lentifles  hmosclf  with  whatever  he  describes, 
aints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
with  an  the  force  and  animation  of  a  native 
»-witDesa.  These  solid  and  bri|^t  acquirements 
s  historian  were  not,  however,  without  their 
)acks.  His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
than  philosophical — more  fond  of  splendour 
lisfday  than  of  the  beauty  qf  virtue  or  the 
ear  of  moral  heroisnL  His  taste  was  vitiated 
npure,  so  that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
)  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by  offensive 
mej  and  occasional  grossness.  His  lofty  ornate 
D  ntigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
thstanding  the  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
kted  narrative.  Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
I  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  Gibbon  seldom 
et  the  heart  or  inspires  true  enthusiasm, 
raider  admires  his  guttering  sentences,  his 
unents,  and  battle-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
lasteriy  sketches  tk  character;  he  marvels 
I  inexhaustible  learning,  and  is  fosdnated 
•  pictures  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
r,  but  he  still  feels,  that,  as  in  the  state  of 
tt  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  developed 
t  flattering  appearances:  *the  florid  bloom 

concods  the  nital  malady  which  preys  upon 
tab.**  The  want  of  one  great  harmonising 
of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give 
to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painnilly  visible 
cahn  review  of  the  entire  work.  After  one 
ive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  be- 
saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
ecur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  some  particu- 
sl  or  daKTiption.  Such  is  the  importance  of 
dty  and  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
h^  great  nistorian  is  seldom  read  but  as  a 

while  Hume  and  Robertson  are  always  per- 
laapleasure. 

t  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translated  into 
h,  with  notes  by  M.  Gnizot,  the  distinguished 
ophfT  and  statesman.  The  remarks  of  Guizot, 
•io&d  of  Wen^  a  German  commentator,  and 
tnu  original  fllottrations  and  corrections,  are 
tied  in  a  flue  edition  by  Mr  ICihnan,  hi  twdve 
ea»  published  by  Mr  Murray,  London,  in  18S8. 
daot  has  tiius  recorded  hii  own  imprnsiaDs  on 
g  Gibbon's  hisfeoiy :—' After  a  flnt  n^ 
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perusal,  which  allowed  me  to  feel  nothing  but  tho 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  extent  and  the  variety  of  objects 
which  it  makes  to  pass  before  the  view,  always 
perspicuous,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  tht 
opinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin- 
gularly severe.  I  discovered,  in  certain  chapters, 
errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufiSciently  important 
and  numerous  to  make  me  beheve  that  they  had 
been  written  with  extreme  ne^^igence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  partially  sod 
prejudice,  which  imparted  to  t£e  exposition  of  the 
facts  that  want  of  truth  and  justice  wh^  the  Eng- 
lish express  by  their  happy  term,  mtotpresoitefibw. 
Some  imperfect  quotations,  some  passages  omitted 
unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  cast  a  suspidoii 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author ;  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — increased  to  my  eyes  1^ 
the  prolonged  attention  with  which  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  refleo- 
tion— caused  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  too  rigorous.  Aft^  having  finished  n^ 
labours,  I  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  second  attentive  and  regidar 
perusal  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showed  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 
deserved:  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  .on  certain  subjects ;  but  I  had  been 
fkr  firom  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  immensiirr 
of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  anOv 
above  all,  to  that  truly  phUosophical  discriminatio& 
(JuUeate  d'uprit)  which  judges  the  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  does  not  permit  itself  to 
be  blinded  by  the  clouds  which  time  gathers  around 
the  dead,  and  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  modem  dress,  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they  stiU 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  ftlt 
that  his  book,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work ;  and  that  we  may  correct  his  errara, 
and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  so  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  regulated,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.' 

[OpimmqflheAntnentPhiloBophanimil^Imm 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertain^ 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  BouL  When  they  are  desirous  oS  anning 
their  disciples  against  the  fear  of  death,  thsy  inouf 
oate,  as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  position,  that 
the  fatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  firom  the 
calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  suffer 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted^ 
and  in  some  respects  a  iuster  idea  of  human  nature ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  often  been  guided  by  their 
imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been 
promoted  by  their  vanity.  When  thsy  viewed  with 
GomplaoenGy  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memory, 
of  ftncy, .and  of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound 
speonlations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and  when 
tney  lefleeted  on  the  desire  of  fame,  which  trmnspoited 
them  into  future  ages,  fitf  beyond  the  bounds  or  death 
and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
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tbtiuaelro  vith  the  beuts  o(  tbe  fielJ,  or  to  mppom 
tbat  ■  being,  for  who«  dienJCj  tbt;  cnlcrtkincd  the 
aom,  einccre  iidmintiini,  could  be  limited  ta  >  spot 
of  eanh,  uid  la  i.  fe«  jnre  of  duntian.  With  tliu 
fftTDUmble  pTepoMcsaioii,  thej  nummoried  to  tbvLr  wd 
the  >dcDce,  nr  rather  the  luigu*^,  of  mctaphjrim. 
Ther  xoou  diecoiered,  thit  an  nnoe  of  tbe  propertie* 
of  matter  Hill  apply  to  the  opcratioDi  of  the  mind, 
the  human  soul  muat  coaiequentlv  be  a  aubttance 
diatiact  from  the  body^ — pure,  simple,  and  apiritual, 
incapable  of  diswlulian,  and  tusceptiblc  of  a 
higher  degree  of  Tirtue  and  ' 

from  iti  corporeal  prinon.  prom  meee  specioui  ana 
noble  prriiciplei,  the  pbitoHipben  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  lerf  unjuttiRable  ronelu- 

aion,  unee  tbej  luserled  not  uiAy  iht  '■ 

tality, --     ■    - 

taina  the  aulTene.  A  doctrine  thus  reinoceil  beyond 
tbe  »eme»  aaJ  the  eipetjence  of  mankind  might  aervc 
to  amiue  the  leieure  of  a  philoirapbic  mind  ;  or,  in  the 

of  comfort  to  deiponding  Tirtue;  but  the  faint  impres- 
■ion  nhich  had  becD  leuoiTcd  in  the  nbool  WM  aoon 
obliUrated  by  the  commerce  and  buaineea  of  actiTc 
life.  M'c  ate  tufiicicntlv  nrquaiiited  with  tbe  eminent 
poTBona  who  flouriahed  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
Bial  Cieaan,  with  their  actioni,  their  characters,  and 
their  motiTeti,  to  be  asEured  that  their  condact  in  tbit 
life  was  neier  regulated  by  any  serious  conriction  of 
the  nwarda  or  puLiibmeii'ta  of  a  future  aUite.*  At 
tbe  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablert  oraton 
were  not  appreheoslve  of  giring  offence  to  their  hcar- 
en  by  expomog  that  doctrine  aa  an  idle  and  extrOr- 
Taganl  opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt 
by  every   man   of  a   liberal  education   and   luder- 

Since,  therefore,  tbe  most  sublime  eSbrts  of  philo- 
sopby  can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  oat 
the  desire,  the  hope,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing  eicipt  a  divine  reve- 
lation that  can  ascertain  the  eiiatence  and  describe 
the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  des- 
tined to  receive  the  sonbt  of  men  after  their  separation 
from  the  body. 

[The  Oily  of  Bagdad—Magnifitaa  ttf  the  Ci>lipht.\ 


:t  £fteea  miles  above  the  mius  of  Modain;  ' 


u  of  the  lieMiao 


a  provincial    i 


double  wall  was  of  a  eimlar  form  ;  and  tucfa 

rapid  increase  of  a  capital  dow< 

towii,  tbat  the  funeniJ  of  a  p 

attended  by  eight  hundred  tb 

thousand  womeu  of  Itagdad  and  the  adjacent  tillages. 

Id  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  tbe  riches  of  the  east, 

frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspimi  (o  emu- 
late the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kiogs.  After  his 
warn  and  buildings,  .Mmansor  left  behind  him  in  fold 
and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling;  and  thii 
treasure  was  eihauated  in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or 
virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  sin^ 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  eip<mded  aii  millions  of  dinan 
of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  cirtema  and  caravanserai,  which  he 
distributed  alonj;  a  measund  road  of  seven  hundred 
miles;  but  his  train  of  cameLi,  laden  with  snow, 
could  cerre  only  to  astonish  the  native*  of  Arabia, 
and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  tbe  nyal  ban- 
quet. The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality 
of  his  gtandson  Alniamon,  who  gave  away  four-GfUii 
of  the  iucome  of  a  proTince — a  sum  of  two  millini 
four  huDdted  thousand  gold  dinan^before  he  dnw 
his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  ihesaioe 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  siie  «r( 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  a  lotieir  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of 
fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  we«  brighlenai  ■ 
rather  than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  tbe  empire,  i 
and  a  Oreelc  ambassador  might  admin  or  pitv  the 
mapiifidcnco  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  'The  eJipt'i 
whole  army,' says  the  historian  Abulfeda,' both  hone  . 
and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  i 
body  of  one  hundred  and  aiilj  thousand  men.  Hii  "■ 
state-officers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  ii  \ 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  ak 
gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  fntt 
thousand  of  them  white,  the  renuunder  black,  fl*  ' 
porters  or  doorkeepers  wem  in  number  sereu  huiidni  ', 
Barges  sjid  boatK,  with  tbe  most  superb  decoiatisoi,  | 
were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  lis  i 
place  itwlf  leas  spleudid,  in  which  were  hunj  t}  \ 
thirtj-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapealri,  twelve  Ikw  I 
sand  live  hundred  of  which  were  of  sltk  embroiderN  I 
•nth  gold.  The  carpels  on  the  floor  wotw  twenly«M  I 
thousand.  A  hundred  lions  wen  brought  oi  '''' 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  ipectacisi  u  i 
isre  and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  sal  { 
silver  apreadijig  into  eighteen  large  brandiea,  •  , 
which,  and  on  tbe  leaser  boughs,  sat  a  tariet  "-■- 
made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  «i 
leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machineiT  alBcM 
spontaneous  motions,  tbe  several  birds  waitled  thtt    \ 


natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnifii 
tbe  Greek  Dmbamdor  was  led  by  the  risier  to  the 


lecoli 


)f  Spnit 


tide  of    I 


if  the  faithfuL     Thm  miles  from  Or-    j 
dora,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the  third  an' 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmana  conatructod  the  dlj,     i 
palace,  and  gardens  of  Zebra.    Twoiitj-fire  years,  sat    ': 
above  three  millions  ateriing,  were  employed  by  Ihs 
founder  :  hia  liberal  taste  invited  the  aitials  of  Oa-    . 
atttiLli.iople,  the  moat  akilful  sculptors  and  aiehilMts 
of  the   age;    and    tbe  buildings   wwe   sustaineil  a     \ 
adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and    .. 
African,  of  Qreek  and  Italian  marble.     The  hall  <f    ,' 


great  bason 


il  with  ths    : 


and  fountiunB,Bo  delightful  in  a  sultrr  climate,  wis  I 
replenished  not  with  water  hut  with  the*pui«t  gnick- 
silver.  The  seraclio  of  Abdaltmhman,  his  vrivei,  col- 
cubines,  and  black  eunochi,  amounted  to  dx  thouaad 
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three  hundred  penons ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the 
field  b^  a  guard  of  twelre  thousand  horse,  whoee  belts 
and  scunitars  were  studded  irith  gold. 

In  a  priTate  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually 
repressed  bj  poverty  and  subordination ;  but  the  lives 
and  labours  of  miUions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and 
whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same 
Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authen- 
tio  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
ceased caliph.  '  1  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years 
in  victory  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  cfreaded 
bj  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  doM  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amount  to  fourteen.  0  man!  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world.' 

[Oonqueit  ofJenualem  by  the  Onuaden^  a.  d.  1099.] 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the 
number  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might 
supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
snd  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces- 
nble  plain.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
in  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews, 
tiieir  nation  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished ;  but 
nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
removed,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
three  years' possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
defMts  of  a  place  which  religion  as  well  as  honour 
forbade  them  to  resign.  Aladin  or  Iflikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence ; 
his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by 
the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
sepuldire ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
oftemporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ara- 
bians ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  mutt  be  confessed  that  the  besieged 
were  more  numat>us  than  the  besieging  army,  llad 
the  diminished  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins 
allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of 
four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
hall),  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  de- 
leended  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Himmon  and  torrent 
of  Cedron,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south 
and  east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to 
hope  or  fear!  Their  siege  was  more  reasonably 
directed  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary ;  to  the  left,  as 
far  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  con- 
tinued by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  Count 
Rajmond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
iSkke  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  t&  fifth  da^, 
tiie  crusadert  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
hope  of  battoing  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and 
of  acftling  them  without  ladders.    By  the  dint  of 


brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp : 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems,  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of 
victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building,  but  some 
large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  oy  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of 
Tasso,  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
sported to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Ge- 
noese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed 
at  the  expense  and  in  the  stations  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and 
succ^sful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  and 
on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  wai 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque — seventy  lamps  and  massj 
vases  of  gold  and  silver — rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayed  the  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify  their  implacable 
rage ;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  tlie 
harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagcffue, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom 
interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of 
these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  compassion ;  yet  we  may 
praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted 
a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
cita<lel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvaiy 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy;  kissed  the 
stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  p<mitence  the 
monument  of  their  redemption. 

[Appearance  and  Character  of  MahmMt,"] 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Ma- 
homet was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person— 
an  outward  gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke, 
the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audience.  They  applauded  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  oounte- 
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nance  that  painted  ereiy  sensation  of  the  soul,  and 
his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  bj  his  condescension  and  af!a- 
Dilitj  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views  ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friend- 
ship or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capa- 
cious and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  socisJ,  his  ima- 
gination sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and 
decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
and  action ;  and  although  his  desij^ns  might  graau- 
allj  expand  with  his  success,  the  mrst  idea  which  he 
entertamed  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  orinnal  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these 
powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bar- 
Sarian  ;  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  readmg  and  writing ;  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  firom  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived 
of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  ob- 
lervatlons  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  ; 
discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
monarchies ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under 
one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive  virtues  of  the  Antbs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  m  soon  as 
he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
gmius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
crosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arabian  world.  From  ever>'  region  of  that 
■olitary  world  the  pilnims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
Mgembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  trib^  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they 
accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Conversation  enriches  the  understand- 
ing, but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation  :  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
ii  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  ana  a  necessary 
fiction — that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
if  the  apostle  of  God. 
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[Term  of  the  Oonqmeti  of  Ttmmtr^  or  Tamerkme;  kit 
Triumph  at  Samarcand;  hit  Death  on  tkt  Road  to 
Chiwi  (a.  d.  1405) ;  Character  and  Meritg  of  THaum','] 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  tlie  Pernan  Qu\i, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascos  and  the  Archipe- 
lago, Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timoor ;  his  aimjes 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundleea,  and  his 
zi^l  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  tibe  Ghris- 
tian  kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  ti 
his  name.    He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ; 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  kid 
of  so  many  tomant,  or  myriads  of  hone,  was  net  matter 
of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages  cf  the  Bospliorai 
and  HeUespont,  of  Censtantmople  and  Oallipoli,  wen 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  otlier  by  the 
Turks.    On  this  great  occasion  thej  foiwot  tiie  dillb- 
rence  of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  firmness  In 
the  common  cause :  the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  separately 
withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  thej  soothed  his  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embassies,  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honoun  of 
victory.    Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  implored  bis 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  acomted,  bj  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romaaii, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword ;  and  reiterated 
his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.    The  Greek  emperor 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  par  the  same 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkidl 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegianei^ 
from  which  he  could  absolve  his  oonsdence  so  soea  ss 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.    Bat  tbs 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitions 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  com- 
pass— a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  maidi- 
ing  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocom,  enteiii^ 
Europe   by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  alter  im- 
posing his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of 
returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Taztaiy. 
This  remote  and  perhaps  imaginary  danger  was  averted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  f^gypt ;  the  h<nftoin 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  then- 
prcmacy  of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  ^Si  of  a  girafie,  or 
camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samar- 
cand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.    Our  imanna- 
tion  is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portndt  of  a  JJogol 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  and  al- 
most accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empiR. 
Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  *«^ti'^*^ 
honour  and  religious  zeal.   The  torrents  which  he  bsd 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  \ij 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  nov 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  sscnre 
his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of  Chios, 
founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
]>rofeHsion  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his  prophet  Ma- 
liomet.    The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis 
wa.<)  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorden 
of  the  empire  afl^orded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
venge.     The  illustrious  Hongvou,    founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ming,  died  fotir  years  Wore  the  battle  of 
Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of 
Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.     Befoie  he 
evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  coIodj,  of  hie  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the 
pagan  Cal mucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  dttei 
and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  the  diligence  of 
his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  sad 
description  of  the  unknown  r^onSi  fimn  the  soviet 
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of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  pre- 
parationSy  the  emperor  achieTed  the  final  conqaest  of 
Oeoipa,  passed  the  winter  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Antxes,  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  slowly 
letumed  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  jeais 
and  nine  months^ 

On  Uie  throne  of  Samarcand,  he  displayed  in  a 
■hort  repose  his  mi^nificence  and  power ;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  distnbuted  a  just  mea- 
•ure  of  rewards  and  punishments,  employed  nis  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gave 
andicnce  to  the  amhasMdors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartaiy,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  pre- 
■ented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
the  oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror^ gruidsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  pttemal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
MKdent  ddiphs  was  revired  in  their  nuptials.    They 
vers  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  payilions,  which  displayed 
thtf  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  ricto- 
riocis  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the  plain  was  roread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat  and  rases  of  erery  liquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  inrited  ;  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bassadors of  Europe  (vays  the  haughty  Persian)  ex- 
cluded from  the  feast ;  since  eren   the  eoMtf,  the 
■mallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.    The 
pahlic  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
<iaerades ;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  reriew ; 
and  ereiy  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marrellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
ef  their  peculiar  art.    After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
thdr  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers ;  nine 
iimei,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at  each  chan^  of  apparel, 
pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
cootemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.    A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed;  ereiy  law  was 
relaxed,  erery  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  were 
free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timoor  may  remark,  that,  after  deroting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  months  in  which  he  cesAed  to 
exercise  his  power.    But  he  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  cares  of  government  and  war.     The  standard 
waa  unfurled  for  the  inrasion  of  China;  the  emim 
made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select 
•nd  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran ;  their  bag- 
and  prorisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
wagons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and 
and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  Ions 
since  more  than  six  months  were  employed 
in  the  teanquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand 
to  Pekin.   Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
coold  retard  the  imnatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
aeventy-eix  parasangs  Tthree  hundred  miles)  from  his 
capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death     Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water, 
accelerated  Uie  progress  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
ace,  thirty-five  vears  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Zegatai.    His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were 
disbanded;  China  was  saved;   and  fourteen  years 
after  his  decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children 
Moi  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the 
oomt  of  Pddn. 

The  fiune  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
treat ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
lille;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
•Imoet  ae  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  de- 
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gree  by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest, 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Anbic  language,  he 
spoke  with  fluen^  and  elecance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.    It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zcuUous,  though  not  peiliaps 
an  orthodox,  Mussulman  ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
logers, was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.    It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands 
of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.    His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  dut^,  they 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  bastonnade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.    Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  rirtuM ;  peihaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and 
it  may  be  sufiicient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished,   and   for  the  justice   by  which  he   is 
strengthened  and  enriched.    To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  m  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense.   Timour  might  boast  that,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and 
rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a  diild, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  sold  firom 
the  east  to  the  west.    Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,    that   from    this  reformation  he  derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  universal 
dominion.      The   four   following    observations   will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  cratitude ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Moful  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  beneuctor  of 
mankind.      1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.    By 
their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects;   but   whole 
nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former.    The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies— by  columns  or  pyramids  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  otiiers, 
were  sacked,  or  burned,  or  utterly  destroyed  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  troops ;  and  perhaps  his  con- 
science would  have  been  startled  if  a  priest  or  philo- 
sopher had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
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and  order.  2.  His  most  deetmctiTe  wan  were  rather 
inroads  than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turkestan, 
Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  presenr- 
in^  those  distant  provinces.  From  thence  he  departed 
laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned 
them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  any 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of 
Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the  nerpetual 
inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the 
absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his 
sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  public 
and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the 
tardy  rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  praise  the  institutions  of  Timour  as  the 
specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever 
might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration,  they 
evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children, the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
ue  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbecks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conouest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  ^at  Moguls)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  mountams  of  Cawmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
fit)m  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  bKBen  dissolved ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  bv  a  Persian 
robber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

llnventum  and  Utt  of  OunpowderJ] 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments, 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion. 
It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions 
and  equivocal  lan^age ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  Oennany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in 
the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  poli<rjr  of  rivals ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  | 


reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  Hm 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  most 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  hf 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  ai 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  •first  attempt  wm 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warnit  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  wot 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and 
this  thuuderinff  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  reiiit  the 
less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetiaiis, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicated  withott 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  PeiBia,thsir 
allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  ton 
propagiUed  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  advai- 
tage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  hia  easy  vie- 
tories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  coa^ 
trast  the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischieroui  diaooreiy 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reaaoOf  iciaBei^ 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  acoordinc  to  his 
temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  foUj  of  manViwd. 


[Ldtar  of  Oiblxm  to  Mn  Portm-^Aeeomd  cfkkMMt 
of  Life  at  Lau9anme,} 

Deownbsr  iy,  lyi 

The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in  thor 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  em 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  ouiet 
uniform  kind,  we  suffer  days  and  weeks  to  eiapst 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  diitaat 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  nnds^ 
standing  have  extracted  from  human  life,  on  Cfay 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredknl^ 
my  silence  will  always  be  interpreted  as  an  evidcnet 
of  content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed  (the  danger 
is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  my 
letters.  Perhaps  I  should  have  continued  to  alumber, 
I  don't  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awakened  hf 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  letter.  *  * 

From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  men 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts  thi 
consideration  of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  yea 
will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  lineentf, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  st^ 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  not 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  or  era 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  I  might  have  returned 
iiidci)endent  and  rich  to  my  native  country ;  I  shooU 
have  escaped  many  disagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  m  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliamentary  life,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  conducive  to 
my  fortune.  In  speaking  of  the  hi4>piness  whkk  I 
enjoy,  vou  will  acree  with  me  in  giving  the  piefcwucs 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and  thoti^  you 
cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  Periiapi 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together  wen 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  have 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  different  character*  are  hap- 
pily blended ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  has 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantages,  and  to 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  intempt 
the  hannony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  oar 
neighbours,  we  mwit  expect  some  disagreeable  mo- 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  mUaii 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  buildiaf 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  seasoB 
I  ri^e  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  bolbi* 
eigiit ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  ttudv  to  break- 
fast, which  I  always  perform  aloney  in  tne  En^ifk 
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.with  theudof  Captin,'  T  ptrDcin  no  dif- 
men  LAtuSkUDe  uid  BtDtinck  Stnwt.  Our 
ite  Diuall;  piused  in  (epanto  itodica  ;  we 
Dkch  eub  other'a  door  nithout  s  pnTioiu 
r  thricT  knocking,  uid  my  ■putmsut  u 
Ted  uiil  fonaidBblc  to  itmigerti.  1  dren 
t  one,  and  at  twg  (an  eul;  hour,  to  which 
eifectlj  mxmciled)  wg  nit  down  U>  dinner. 
■red  a,  Tem&le  cook,  veil  ikiUed  in  her  pro- 
I  Bccufltomed  to  the  taate  of  erfliy  n&tion  ; 
taam,  we  hud  excellent  mince-piH  jntec- 
dinncT  Bjid  the  departure  of  our  company — 
(htoefrietida — we  read  together  some  amns- 
ir  pUj  at  cheSB,  or  retire  to  our  roonn,  or 
I,  or  go  to  tho  coffee-home.  Between  lii 
the  auemblin  begin,  and  I  am  oppreined 
Iheir  number  and  variety.  Whiit,  at  sbil- 
If-crowns,  ia  the  game  I  generally  play,  kLd 
e  rabbe™  with  pleaiuw.  Between  nine  and 
idraw  to  our  bread  and  cbecie,  and  friendly 
rhich  Mndii  us  to  bed  aC  eleven ;  but  these 
-a  are  too  often  interrupted  by  private  or 
aappen,  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
igb  I  pracli»  a  laudable  abi>tinenc«  at  the 
•bed  tablet.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  mj 
impossible  to  communicate  a  perfect  idea 
>1  and  substantial  parts,  the  chaiacters  of 
uid  women  with  whom  I  bare  very  easily 
myielf  in  looser  and  closer  bonds,  accord- 
!ir  inclination  and  my  own.  If  I  do  not 
-self,  and  if  Deyverdun  docs  not  dattcr  me, 
dy  a  general  fatourile ;  and  aa  our  likiup 

ith  the  freedom  and  elegance  of  isanuers. 
proper  aUowaacta  and  eiceptions)  with  the 
1  amiable  qualities  of  many  individuals. 
no  baa  been  beautiful,  and  the  winter 
lild,  but  in  January  we  must  expect  some 
it.  Instead  of  rolling  in  a  coach,  I  walk 
,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak  ;  but  this  eier- 
ilesoine,  ani^  except  an  accidental  lit  of  the 
ew  da^s,  I  never  enjoyed  belter  health.  I 
nger  m  PaTitliard'a  house,  where  1  was 
rted  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  you  may 

that  1  now  enjoy  every  benefit  of  comfort, 
^d  even  decent  luxury.  You  wish  me 
^knowledge  that  such  a  life  it  more  cou- 

happtnesa  than  five  nighta  in  the  week 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  fne  moroings 
10  Custom-hooM. 

[Jbmanbor 


Lg  ia  to  the  mind,'  said  the  Dnke  of  Vivonne 
Iv,  '  what  your  partridges  are  to  my  chops^' 
set.  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  for  by 
e  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  ourselvea 
d  our  fellow-creatnrea.  Bnt  thia  nourish- 
sily  converted  into  poison.  Salmasius  had 
\uiis  as  OrotiuB,  perhaps  more ;  but  their 
modes  of  reading  made  the  one  an  en- 
philosopher,  and  the  other,  to  speak 
k  pedant,  puffed  up  with  a  naelcas  eni- 

lad  with  method,  and  propose  to  ourselves 

iriiich  all  ouc  Btudiei  may  point.  Through 
this  rule,  grois  ignorance  often  disgraces' 

len;  who,  by  skipping  hastily  and  IrKgn- 
one  subject  to  another,  render  themselvea 
of  combining  their  ideas.      So  rnony  de> 

reds  of  knowledge  cannot  farm  a  whole. 
*  Bfa  EiiiUi  valvt  d*  ohamlm. 


of  the  ail  vantages  of  natural  good  sense. 

Yet  let  01  avoid  the  contrary  extreme,  and  respect 
method,  without  rendering  ourselves  iM  (laves,  wliilo 
we  propose  an  ei^d  in  our  reading,  let  not  this  end  bo 
""  remote;  and  when  once  we  have  attained  it,  let 
attention  be  directed  to  a  ditferent  subject.  In- 
constancy weakens  the  undentanding ;  a  long  and  ei- 
elusive  application  to  a  single  object  hardens  and 
contracts  it.  Our  ideas  no  longer  change  easily  into 
a  dilferent  channel,  and  the  cout«  of  reading  to  which 
wo  have  too  long  accustomed  ourselies  is  the  only  one 
tbal  «e  con  pursue  with  pleasure. 

We  ought,  besides,  to  be  careful  not  to  moke  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  subservient  to  that  of  our 
subjects ;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  principal  to 
the  aocesaory.  The  ose  of  our  reading  is  to  aid 
us  in  thinking.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth,  perhaps,  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  I  with  to  pursue  these 
ideas ;  they  withdraw  me  from  my  proposed  plan  of 
trading,  and  throw  me  into  a  new  track,  and  from 
thence,  perhaps,  into  a  second  and  a  third.  At 
length  1  begin  to  perceive  whither  my  rescarcheB 
tend.  Their  rtnult,  perhaps,  may  be  profiuble;  it 
i>  worth  while  to  try ;  whereas  had  1  follonwi  the 
high  road,  I  should  not  have  been  able,  at  the  end 
of  ray  long  journey,  to  retrace  the  progress  of  my 
thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  lo  our  early 
studies,  since  the  seterest  method  L<  scarcelj  sufficient 
to  moke  us  conceive  objectn  altogether  new.  Neither 
can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  rend  in  onlei  to  write, 
and  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till  they 
have  sounded  its  depths.  These  reBeclions,  however, 
I  do  not  absolutely  warronL  On  the  supposition  that 
they  are  jusl,  they  may  be  so,  perhaps,  for  myself 
only.  The  constitution  of  minds  differs  like  that  of 
bodies  ;  the  tame  regimen  will  not  suit  all.  Each 
individual  ought  to  study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex- 
preuiont  of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusion 
without  comprehending  its  teaton,  uflea  to  pause,  re* 
Sect,  and  Interrogate  ourselves,  there  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  eas^  lo  give,  but  difficult  to  follow. 
The  tame  may  be  said  of  that  almott  evangelical 
maxim  of  forgetting  friends,  country,  religion,  of 
giving  merit  iti  due  pt^Ee,  and  embracing  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  what  ought  we  to  read!  Each  individaal 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  general  precept 
that  I  would  venture  to  gire,  ia  that  of  Pliny,  'to  read 
much,  rather  than  many  things;*  to  make  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to  render  them  fami- 
liar to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  perusals,  ^^'ithout 
expatiating  on  the  authors  so  generally  known  and 
approved,  I  would  simply  observe,  that  in  matters  of 
reasoning,  the  best  are  those  who  have  augmented  the 
number  of  useful  truths  ;  who  have  discovered  truths, 
of  whatever  naturo  they  may  be  -,  in  one  word,  those 
bold  spirits  who,  quitting  the  beaten  track,  prefer  being 
in  the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with  the 
multitude,  guch  authors  increase  the  number  of  our 
ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useftil  lo  tbeir  suc- 
cesMin.  With  all  the  respect  due  to  Mr  Locke,  I 
would  not,  however,  neglect  the  works  of  those  aca- 
demicians who  destroy  errors  without  hoping  to  tub- 
invention  ought  to  bear  away  the  palm ;  chicHy  that 
invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of  writing ;  and 
next,  that  which  displays  the  channs  of  novelty  in 
iti  tubjtct,  charactcn,  situation,  pictures,  thoughts. 


Yet 
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■rell  whdC- 
tm  ought  to  be  Kud.  Ai  to  compilftlioiiil  which  ire 
iiitcndtd  merelj  to  tr«»ure  up  Ihe  thuughu  of  others, 
I  uk  whrtbn  thej  uc  wnlten  wiih  penpicuilj, 
whether  auperflnitteii  ut  lapped  olf,  uid  diipened  ob- 
•errktioiiH  akilfull/  coUeclwl ;  uid  j^^renbly  to  m; 
•ntwen  to  Ihone  qaeitioiu,  I  eitiiuMe  tin  ''  '* 
nchpeifii 


I  HETAFHTBICAL  WR1TBR& 

I  The  public  tavte  hw  bom  almogt  whuU;  withdrawn 
'  ftoin  mct*phy«ic»l  purBuit*,  wliich  ■!  tlii»  time  con- 
I  ititutedi  faiouriti!  ituJr  with  nivii  urii'tten.  Ample 
I  Kope  wM  plan  for  ingenious  iptiniUtinn  in  the  id- 
dnctiTe  philosophy  of  the  mind  j  and  the  eumple  of 
I  k  few  great  nsmet,  each  cuDnectt.-cl  with  loiiic  parti- 
culu'  theory  of  niot^  acieiice,  kept  alive  a  zeal  for 
inch  minute  aiid  often  faoijiful  inquiries  In  the 
higher  branch  ofethica,  honourable  «crvii:«  w«»  rci 
dered  by  Biihop  Butler,  but  it  wo*  in  Scotland  thi 
■peculatiTe  philoaophy  obtaine<l  niott  favour  and 
oelebrity.  After  a  long  Interval  nf  a  century  and 
a  half,  Ha  FaiKcia  HurcaESON  <1694-1~«)  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  ■  ta«tc  ftir  mctaphyiica,  which. 
In  the  liiteenth  centiiry,  had  prevaik-d  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  northern  univcrsilici.  Ilutcheion  waa 
a  native  of  Ireland,  but  studied  in  the  univenity  of 
Gbugo*  for  Bii  yearn,  after  which  he  returned  ' 
bii  native  uountry,  and  kept  an  Fuodcmy  in  Dubli 
About  the  yenr  I'SG  he  publiahcd  hia  iTtguiry  inlo 
Btanty  and  Virtue,  and  hia  reputation  wai  ao  high 
that  he  waa  called  to  be  profcaior  of  moral  phito- 
iophyin  Glnngowhi  the  year  1729.  Hia  great  work, 
a  Sgilem  of  Moral  Fhiloiophg.  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death,  when  it  wn*  puUlthcd  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  bj  hi*  aon.  Iliu  rudinicnta  of  hii  philosophy 
'  were  borrowed  from  Shaftesbury,  but  he  mCrodoced 
a  new  terra,  the  noml  *tnte,  into  the  metnphyaical 
tocahulary,  and  awiened  to  it  a  aphere  of  conaider- 
ahle  importance.  With  him  the  ini)ml  acntc  waa  a 
capacity  of  penxiving  moral  qualiliua  in  action, 
whicli  eicite  wliat  he  called  idi'aa  iif  thoic  qualities, 
in  the  aamc  mniinei  aa  external  things  give  us  not 
merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  nullnna  or  idea*  of  hard- 
neaa,  form,  uid  colour.  Wu  nfrve  with  I)r  Brown 
in  considering  thia  a  preHt  crrori  n  niiiral  aenae  con- 
sidered atrictly  and  truly  a  sense,  aa  niuuli  ao  as  any 
of  those  which  arc  the  source  of  our  direct  exicmal 

Srueptiona,  and  not  a  stalooract  of  the  understand- 
_(,  seeina  a  purely  fanciful  liypirthcaia.  Tlie  an- 
dcnt  doctrine,  that  virtue  eonsista  in  bcnevoletK'e. 
was  supported  by  llutcheson  with  much  ocutcneis ; 
but  when  he  asserts  that  even  the  approbation  of 
our  own  conacience  diminlalies  the  merit  of  a  hene- 
vulelit  action,  we  inatinctively  reject  hia  theory  as 
unnatural  and  vlaionary.  On  account  of  these  para- 
doxes, Sir  James  Maekintnah  charges  JIutcheaon 
with  confounding  tiie  theory  of  moral  aeritinienls 
with  the  criterion  of  moral  actiona,  but  bears  testi- 
moDj  to  the  ingenuity  of  liia  views,  and  the  elegant 
■Implidly  of  liis  language. 


The  system  of  Idealism,  promulgated  by  Berke- 
ley and  the  writings  of  llutchcuin.  led  to  the  flrtt 
literary  production  of  Davih  Hume— his   Trtatia 
M  H»mm  Nature,  published  in  IT.IS.     The  leading 
:   doctrine  of  Hume   ih  tliat  all  the  objects  of  uur 
«  divided  In  two  classes    impressioai  [ 


and  ideas.  Frum  the  structure  of  out  miods  be  coo- 
tended  that  we  must  f()r  ever  dwtJI  in  ignoraiKCi  sal 
thus,  '  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  cwise  and  efict 
he  boldly  aimed  to  mtroduce  a  univetnl  sceptid^ 
and  to  pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  darknrss  inlotta  ' 
whole  region  of  morals.'  Tlu  *  Tre&tiae  00  BoDsn 
Nature'  was  afterwards  re-cast  and  iv-DobUwl 
under  the  title  of  A»  Inquiry  eanetrniiy 
Undtrttanding  i  bat  it  still  lailed  to  attnc 
He  was  now,  bowEver,  known  M  >  philosophieri 
writer  by  his  Ettaj/t,  Mend,  Palilicai,  and  Ldaa^ 
publiahedin  174!;  a  miscellany  of  UuMgbb  tf  cow 
original,  and  calculated  for  popnlaritj.  Tbe  (dw 
metaphvaical  works  of  Hume  are,  an  /agiiuy  •■• 
cenmn  'tht  Friiewla  qf  Jtfcmis,  the  Katmil  UUmf 
n/*  lUligioH,  and  Uialogiia  on  Kataral  Ittligitm,  lAkt 
were  nut  published  till  after  his  death.  The  msni 
system  lA  Hume,  that  the  viitne  of  actions  depoiA 
wholly  upon  tlieir  utility,  has  been  often  combaM 
and  is  generally  held  to  be  sun  isafnllj  irfbtsd  I7 
Brown.  In  his  own  day,  Dr  Adam  Smith  Iba 
ridiculed  the  doctrine.  '  It  seania  iiinii  mMtk  '  hi  1 
says,  '  that  the  approbation  of  TiitDB  slioidd  It  i  1 
sentiment  of  the  same  kind  with  that  bj  whkk««  >% 
approve  of  a  convenient  and  vreU-contnnd  baU-  ' 
log  1  or  that  we  ahould  have  no  other  nasoa  li 
praising  a  man  than  for  that  tot  which  ire  ammmi 
a  cheat  of  draweiv  I'  Ur  Htune*!  tbeaiy  h  k 
miraclea,  that  there  was  mete  pnbaUIitj  ■■  fli 
error  or  bad  faith  of  the  icporter  than  la  mj^  ' 
terference  with  the  ordinary  laws  at  natOK.  nU 
the  observations  of  scientUic  men  ahow  ta  bl  M- 
aweiving,  waa  met,  to  the  entire  aatiafkctiai  Jta 

Eublic.  by  the  able  disquisition  of  Dr  Geoixe  Cb^- 
eU,  whose  leading  argument  in  reply  was,  tbsl  •( 
have  equally  to  trust  to  human  testimony  fcr  ~ 
account  of  Uiosc  laws,  as  for  a  history  of  the  tm 
actions  which  are  considered  to  he  an  einpti 
from  them.  In  drawing  his  metaphysieal  tbeoia 
and  diatinctions,  Hume  seems  to  have  been  nninDnd 
by  any  consideration  at  conaeqoeiiee*.  He  as*  lU 
they  ted  to  univensl  sTTptinsm  '  to  doaU)  lU 
would  not  only  shake  all  indiadiTe  sdeoce  to  riN^ 
but  would  pat  a  stop  to  the  wbcde  bn^nesi  afW— 
to  the  absurd  c<»tndiction  in  tenna,  'abdirfM 
there  can  be  no belieT— hot  Us  loveof  tbMfyMl 
[Niradoz,  his  philoBophical  acutenet*  and  nsttVi 
involved  him  m  the  maie  of  scepticisin.  and  ke  Mi 
content  to  be  for  ever  in  doabt  It  is  at  th(M 
time  to  be  admitted,  in  &vour  (^tllia  mnaillsllll  iW> 
that  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and  of  phDoaiftri* 
and  an  honouralilc  deaini  of  distinction  to  tlM 
walka — which  had  been  his  predomlnadng 
and  motive  from  his  eariiest  year*,  to  " 
of  nion-  vulgar  though  daailing  ambit* 

bahly  s  large  concern  in  mislcadins  U 

atrictly  philosophical,  hii  tlXMi^ta  WOC  ori^ 
and  profound,  and  to  him  It  might  not  be  ^flnkfe 
trace  the  origin  of  several  idea*  whidi  ban  Acs 
been  more  fully  elabotated,  and  emosed  no  nd 
inHuence  on  buman  aflkiit. 

[Ob  AlMuy  nf  Tbts.] 

[Fnm  Hama'a  '  B^v*.^ 

Nothing  is  ao  improving  to  the  temper  as  Iks  (tatr 

the  beauties  either  of  poetry,  sloquenas,  maric^  ■ 

painting.     They  give  a  certwn  elegance  of  aan^ipirt 


il  of  tlwnljpiot  JamiaL}-'aa 
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I  widdi.  theT«zcit«  are  aoft  and  tender.  Thej 
the  mind  uom  ilie  hurxy  of  business  and  in* 
iheriak  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillitj ;  and 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
f  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and 
ip.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste 
able  to  lore  and  frieodahip,  by  confining  our 

few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the 
'  and  couTenation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
1  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
r  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are 
)  in  dStinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking 
lensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
1  pfefeiable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
at  sense  is  sufiScient  for  their  entertain- 
hey  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs 

same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another ; 
ing  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
si  any  Tacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.    But, 

use  of  the  sllusion  of  a  celebrated  French 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
here  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
be  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
it  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish 
Uctt  differences  of  time.    One  that  has  well 

his  knowied^  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
joyBient  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select 
one.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 
umkind  fiUl  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
led;  and  his  affections  beinff  thus  confined 
k  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
•ban  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
The  guety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
I  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant 


l(hSimplkUif  and  B^fttemaUJ] 
[From  the  same.] 

,  ontain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
tible.  When  the  affections  are  moved,  there 
loe  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
ktmally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
I  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
oales,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
eir  Tigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
lieity  is  required  in  all  compoeitioni  where 
d  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
sonsist  of  reflections  and  obsenrations.  And, 
inner  species  of  writing  is  the  moie  engaging 
Atiliil,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give 
grence  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  abore  that 
sment. 

nay  also  obserre,  that  those  compositions 
e  liad  the  oftenesik,  and  which  erery  man  of 
a  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
ty,  and  haye  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
rested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  lutf- 
Bombecs  with  which  it  is  clotned.  If  the  merit 
imposition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the 
terusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When 
n  epiflam  of  Martial  the  first  line  recalls  the 
lad  i  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself 
know  already.  But  each  line,  each  wora  in 
I,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  nerer  tired  with  the 
of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  ran  over  Cowler 
it  Parnell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
rat.  Betides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
Mftain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is 
ganng  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
wCien  may  daczle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  the 
a.  Terence  is  a  modest  and  badifril  beauty, 
a  we  giant  ereiything,  because  he  assnmes 


nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  yiolent  impression  on  us. 

lEtiimate  of  the  ^ects  of  iMxury,^ 
[From  the  8un&3 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  thoee  prepoa- 
terous  opinions  which  hare  been  entertained  cono»n- 
ing  it;  while  men  of  libertine  princijiles  bestow  praises 
eren  on  ricious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
adrantageous  to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  serere  morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident  to  ciril  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  both  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  d^ree  too  fiur, 
is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
efiects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients ; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  .And  though  these 
ingredients  ouathi  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  measure  the  relish  of  &e  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonced, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a 
mightj  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  anv  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  the  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  nuit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assidmty 
in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  by  ease  and 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  jou  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  tbe  spirits 
exhausted  by  too  much  appUcation  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  rranementa 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonlv  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  being  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and 
ship-caipenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  pc^ection 
in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neffleoted.  The  spirit  oi  the  age  affiicts  all 
the  arts,  ana  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused 
from  their  lethargy  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn 
themselves  on  alfsides,  and  carry  improvements  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  Is  totally 
banidied,  and  men  ezgoy  the  privilege  of  xatiooal 
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creature*!,  to  think  m  well  »■  to  act,  to  cultivate  the 
ple&nurefl  of  the  mind  as  well  as  tho«e  of  the  bodr. 

The  more  the^  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
sociable  uien  become.  Nor  \a  it  po«»ible,  that  when 
enrirhed  with  science,  and  potuiesfed  of  a  fund  of  cun- 
Tcr-ation,  they  :<hould  be  contented  to  remain  in  M>li- 
tude,  or  lire  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  dii^tant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarr>u9 
natiou.o.  They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  tai»te  in  conversation  or  living,  in 
clothe-ri  or  funiiturc.  Curio«itj  allures  the  wise; 
ranit}'  the  ftK>li!<h ;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular 
cIuIm  and  societies  are  everywhere  formed ;  both 
sexes  mei't  in  on  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the 
temi>eT9  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
ai>ace.  So  that,  beside  the  imiirovcments  which  they 
reix-ive  from  knowledge  ami  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
])Ot>ftible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
frriin  the  xexy  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other*8  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  ]Kili!'he<I,  and  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[After  some  farther  arguments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mildness  and 
moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
IvfiA  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
compassion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  cffoct  in  ener- 
vating cither  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
indubtry,  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
stone of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refinement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
a  strrmgcr,  more  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanietl  with 
disciidinc  and  martial  skill,  which  arc  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  iJatanies  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans 
nmrshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said  with 
^ur|>riNC,  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  diiKnpline !  It  is  observable  that,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
military  discipline,  so  the  modem  Italians  arc  the 
only  ciri lilted  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanteil  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts 
and  their  aasiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactoiy  reason  for  this 
degeneracy  of  their  coontiymen.    They  dkow  us  how 


the  sword  was  dropped  at  oaee  by  all  the  Italiia 
sovereigns :  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  waa  jcaloai 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democncy  applied 
itAelf  entirely  to  commerce ;  Rome  was  corenwd  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  uen  bceame 
the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  OM 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  worid,  oooU 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  the^  called  a  battle,  sad 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  hlood* 
shed. 

\Miat  has  chiefly  induced  sereie  mcvalists  to  d^ 
claim  against  Tvfinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  ezampii 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  porcfty  Mi 
ru.«ticity  virtue  and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  ■a^ 

{arising  height  of  grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but,  harisf 
eam^  from  its  conquered  prorinces  the  Anatie 
luxunr,  fell  into  every  kind  of  corruption;  whcM 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attraded  at  lastwitt 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  dasncs  whoa 
we  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  sentiracrt^ 
and  univen«ally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  thi 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East;  imonoek 
that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  Tic% 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popsbr 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  ages  of  thi 
republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  thi 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  mad 
egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  cwnptia; 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloqaeao^ 
though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  vorla ;  Wkj, 
employs  preposterous  digressions  and  dedamatiaiif  ti 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and 

But  it  would  Im  easy  to  prore  that  these  wnta 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  oiKirderi  in  the 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts  whatmltf 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  government,  sad  Ihi 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.    Refinement  oa  tk 
pleasures  and  convenimces  of  life   has  no 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  oomptioa.    Ai 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  par 
sure  depends  on  comparison  and  experiei 
porter  less  greedy  of  money  which  he  spends 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  cL    .  _ 
and  ortolans.    Riches  are  Taluaole  at  all  iamh  W 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  pnrchaie  ^M^i 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire :  nor  tf 
anything  restrain  or  reralate  the  lore  of  moatf  M 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  Ml 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  aboaad  W0t 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.        *      * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  oMpSSj^ 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propenuty  auBot  ^ 
herent  in  human  nature :  and  as  tne  saitimcnli  tfi 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  are  tnaimitled  to 
posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  lo  WM 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxizy,  w 
even  science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  «t  gi* 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.    But  the  mllacy  is  eH^ 
])erccived  by  comparing  different  nations  that  site* 
temporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impaitiifc 
and  can  l)etter  set  in  opposition  those  manrff**  vitt 
which  ve  are  sufficiently  acquainted.    Treachciy  wi 
cruelty,  the  most  pemicious  and  most  odioiis  d  il 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  sad  Vf  ^ 
refined  Greeks  and  Romans  were  aacribied  to  ill  tkl 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.    Ibif 
might  justly,  therefore,  hare  presumed  that  tfaor  cM 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebratM,  poeseaeed  no  (mAv 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  poitsritjii 
honour  and  humanity  as  in  taste  and  sdenea  i* 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled :  1^ 
I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  IbrtM* 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  TtflV 
than  those  of  a  French  or  Rnglifh  gentlenav^ 
rank  of  men  the  most  ciTiliied  m  the  most  mSf^ 
nations. 
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9  now  to  the  seoond  position  which  we  pro- 
lastrate,  to  wit,  that  as  innocent  luxury 
nent  in  the  arts  and  conreni^cefl  of  life  is 
tui  to  the  public,  lo  wherever  luxury  ceases 
cent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial;  and 
id  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
ciety. 

>nsider  what  we  call  yicious  luxury.  No 
n,  howerer  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
L  gratification  is  only  vicious  when  it  en- 
a  man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
9f  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by 
im  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct 
id  employ  part  of  his  expense  in  the  edu- 
lis  children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends, 
eving  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 

On  the  contraxy,  the  same  consumption 
e;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
>nly  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to 
would  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow 
1  on  hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
h  of  pease  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread 

family  during  six  months.  To  say  that 
ricious  luxury  the  labour  would  not  have 
>yed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  some 
irt   in  human  nature,  such  as   indolence, 

inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 

leasure  provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison 

1  antidote  to  another.    But  virtue,  like 

food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  cor- 

the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
iat  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 

not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
:i  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
t  reformation  that  omnipotence  itself  could 
eir  temper  and  disposition !  To  ass^  that 
ot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
e  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
her  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
ad  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  our- 
thers ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 

the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
low.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove 
BS.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render 
r  worse.  By  banishing  vicious  luxury, 
iring  sloth  and  an  indifference  to  others, 
iminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
oen's  charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us, 
rest  contented  with  asserting  that  two  op- 
I  in  a  state  may  be  more  adyantageous  than 
tem  alone ;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  yice 
Ivantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for 
to  assert  in  one  page  that  moral  distinctions 
ions  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
b  page  maintain  that  vice  is  advantageous 
blicl  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
norality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
dk  of  a  yice  which  is  in  general  beneficial 

it  this  reasoning  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  give 
to  a  philosophical  question  which  has  been 
uted  m  England.  I  call  it  a  philosophical 
not  a  political  one ;  for  whatever  may  be 
nenee  of  such  a  miraculous  transformation 
id  as  would  endow  them  with  every  species 
and  free  them  from  evexy  species  of  vice, 
ms  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 
s.  He  cannot  core  evexy  vice  by  snbsti- 
iriue  in  its  place.  Veiy  often  he  can  only 
ioe  bj  another,  and  in  that  case  he  ought 
hat  is  least  pernicious  to  sodety.  Luxuxr, 
aiiye,  is  the  sovroe  of  many  ills,  bat  ii  m 


general  preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful 
both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  without  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situation, 
demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

Cfthe  Middle  Station  €(f  Lift. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  had  beei^long  united  in 
strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain 
thus  bespoke  him: — '  AVliat, brother!  still  in  the  same 
state  1  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  me,  wno,  though  lately  in  a  like 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which 
have  favoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours !'  *  Very 
true,'  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  '  you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  my  low  condition  and  my  purity.' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  midcUe  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep- 
tible of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of 
reason.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 
placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or 
below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die:  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee  and  say. 
who  is  the  Lord!  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  ana 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  affording  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  evexy  good  quality 
which  we  can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are 
placed  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  any  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  aflfability, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his 
superiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Every 
moral  quality  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  maimer,  be  mudi  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  prindpallj 
to  lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  This  virtue 
is  friendship.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tem- 
pers are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the 
Lttge  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good 
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to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friend- 
■hip  and  esteem  of  men  of  merit.  Thej  make  no 
adTaucod  in  vain,  and  are  not  oblised  to  associate 
with  those  whom  thej  have  little  kmdness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have 
their  proffers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  thej 
would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But 
though  the  great  have  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  thej  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sinceritj 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  farours 
thej  boHtow  may  acquire  them  flattcrj,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been  Texj  judiciouslj 
remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves  more  bj  the  ser- 
vices we  perform  than  bj  those  we  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  m  danger  of  losing  his  friends  bj  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  waj,  and  to  have  roj  commerce  with  my 
friend  varied  both  bj  obligations  fiven  and  received. 
I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
obligations  should  lie  on  mj  side,  and  should  be 
afraid  that,  if  thej  all  laj  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirelj  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  eveiything  appears  in  its  natund  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
fdiat  extraordinary,  namely,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more 
natural  parts,  and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succession  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown  ; 
the  English  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteem^  the  most  shining  in  history.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  majestr,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  those  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
great  capacity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Harry  II., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry  V.  and  VII.,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  late  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
II.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis 
I.,  and  Harry  I Y.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kud  well  requires  a  great  dc»l  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surprising  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  used  to  say,  *Let  us 
divert  ourvelves,  my  friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.* 
There  are,  indeed,  some  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Hany  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
Tigour;  and  a  less  courage  and  capacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  ^^eat  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare ; 
and  eren  then  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 
business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
tic, leauire  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
iKtrtod  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shiM 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  pirti 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  chicly  » 
quisite  in  a  commander,  juvtice  and  humanity  in  • 
statesman,  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholtti 
Great  generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  io  sU 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  itiil 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  barbariaai 
Sweden  was  sunk  in  ignorance  when  it  prodoeidi 
Gustavus  EricMon  and  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Mosoovy 
when  the  Czar  appeared ;  and  perhaps  Carthage  wha 
it  gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  psa 
through  a  long  gradation  of  its  Spensers,  Johnson^ 
Wallers,  Diydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  s 
Pope.  A  happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  sad 
sciences  is  a  Kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Natan 
must  afford  the  richest  genius  that  comes  from  ha 
hands ;  education  and  example  must  cultivate  it  ftsa 
the  earliest  infiuicy;  and  industry  must  concnr  to 
carry  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  ass^ 
be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Peniais; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Greeki^  il 
certainly  matter  of  the  high^  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  who  is  not  n 
fortunate  as  to  bo  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel- 
dom happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  serenl 
at  once  are  placed  in  that  situation.     How  maaj 
Marlboroughs  vrere  there  in  the  confiBdcrate  army,  wk 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment! 
But   I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Wt 
ton  in  England  within  these  hundred  years,  beesoH 
every  one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  ii  pM- 
sessed  of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  then  uidar 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet   If  ■ 
man  were  allowed  to  write  verses  but  the  psnoa  vk 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate^  ooiild  vts^Mct 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  yean  f 

Wese  vre  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  not  hf  M 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  thdr  ifaitm  sad 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philoeqilMBVwHflB^ 
tainly  challenge  tne  fixvt  rank,  and  must  be  piMri  it 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  duoutor,  M 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  tws  b  Ai 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  kisi  Gsli- 
leo  and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  ezed  all  ^ 
rest,  that  I  cannot  admit  any  otlier  into  the  ■■* 
class  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  plsce ;  tf' 
this  species  of  genius,  thou^  rare,  is  yet  nradi  inas 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  OredL  poets  thU 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  chander: 
of  the  Romans,  Viigil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius:  of  At 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boiki% 
and  Voltaire  of  the  French :  and  Taaso  and  Arioii 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  peihs^  mort  n* 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  fat  w^ 
ing  the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  aeqmri^ 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depmii 
some  measure  upon  fbrtune,  we  cannot'  piuusiiW 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  eztrafOrdiaiV 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  AM 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  fiVouiUs  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom ;  bet  to 
the  arguments  that  |irove  this  seem  pvetty  dbriooi^  I 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 

The  Hartleian  theory  nt  ttik'tlnie  fmd  rf- 
mirers  and  fbUowers  in  'Eo^and.  Dn  David  Ho/h 
LET,  an  English  pbysldan  (1705-1757),  havtig  ito 
bibcd  from  Locke  the  prindplet  of  k^  and  Mli* 
physics,  and  from  a  hint  of  Newton  flie  doctolM 
that  there  were  vibratioDS  In  tlie  aubetaooe  of  IM 
brain  that  might  throw  &6w  light  on  the  plieMBtf^ 
of  the  mind,  formed  a  tjttma  which  he  dtiiJuyi 


g 
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rate  work,  publlahed  in  17-49,  under  the 
KTValio-j  on  Man,  hit  Frame.  kU  Duly. 
wctadoiw.  Hartley,  beiidei  hi<  theory  of 
mi  in  the  brain,  refen  nil  the  operutioiu 
lect  In  [he  uaocliitioi:)  ot  ideu,  and  repre- 
itiodatLon  u  redacibic  to  the  lingle  lav, 
which  enter  the  mind  at  the  eaniB  time 
^ndency  to  raJl  up  eiich  other,  which  ia 
^portion  to  the  ftequentj'  of  their  haring 
[ether.  Hii  theory  of  vibrationi  luu  a 
I  matGiialiBtn.  batwai  not  deai^iaed  by  it* 
.uthor  to  produce  luch  an  effect. 


>  Smith,  Bfter  an  interval  o(  a  tew  yeara, 
»  Uotcheion  aa  profeaaor  of  moral  philo- 
rtugow,  and  Dot  only  inherited  hii  lore 
raid,  bat  adopts  aome  of  hii  theories, 
blended  with  hla  own  viewa  of  moral 
imitb  wai  barn  in  Kirkaldy  in  Fifeshire 
Hii  tkther  held  the  aituation  of  comp- 
a,  but  died  befbie  tlie  birth  of  hi* 


va  HUM  nan. 

The  philiiaophical  doctrinea  of  Smith  are  raatly 
inferior  in  value  to  the  language  and  illuatrstlona  he 
employi  in  enforcing  theiu.      He  haa  been  i^led 
the  Qioat  eloquent  of  modem  monilulii  and  hiawork 
ia  embelliahed  with  aucb  a  viiriet)'  of  exumptea,  wltli 
such  true  picttirej  of  the  paasiona,  and  of  lift  and 
Doera,  that  it  may  be  read  with  plcsaure  and  ad- 
itage  hy  those  who,  like  Gray  tlie  poet,  Oaanot 
in  the   darkncaa  of  metaiihyiica.    Hia  leading 
doctrine,  that  sympathy  mnit  neceaaarily  precede  our 
iDoral  approbation  or  diaapprobation,  has  been  gene- 
rally abanrloued.    '  To  derlTC  oar  moral  aentiment*,' 
aayi  Brown, '  which  are  ai  nniYeranl  aa  tlie  octiona 
of  mankind  that  eome  under  our  review,  from  the 
occoaionol  aympathies  that  warm  or  aadden  ui  with 
I,  and  gnefa,  and  reaentments  Khich  are  not  our 
I,  accma  to  me  Tery  nearly  the  aamo  lort  of  error 
t  would  be  to  derive  the  watera  of  an  overflow- 
„  atream  from  the  lunahine  or  ahadc  which  may 
occaaionally  glenin  over  it.'     Mackinloah  haa  alao 
pointed  out  the  error  of  repreacnting  the  sjmpathiea 
m  their  primitive  itatc,  withont  undergoing  any 
tranaformation.  ai  continuing  excluaitcly  to  conati- 
the  moral  aentimenta — on  error  which  he  hap- 
pily comparea  to  that  of  the  geolDgiat  who  aboold 
'  "  "~  that  the  layers  of  this  planet  bad  olwayi  been 
same  atate,  shutting  bia  cyea  to  tranaition 
atates  and  secondary  formations.     As  a  apecimeB  of 
the  Sowing  atyle  and  moral  illustrationa  of  Smith, 
s  giva  an  eitnict  ou 

IThe  SaulU  of  Miidinctcd  and  Guilty  imh'fim.] 
To  attun  to  this  envied  aituation,  the  candidates 
for  fortuae  too  frequently  abandon  the  pathi  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  ooe, 
and  that  which  Icaula  V  '■"      "'"""   ''    '"" 


Glaagow  aniveraity,  Smith  diitingaiahed 


yeara.  Bis  friends  had  designed  him  for 
h,  bnt  he  preferred  trusting  to  literature 
e.  lie  gave  a  course  of  lecturea  in  Edin- 
rhetoric  and  belles  lettrct.  which,  in 
mmended  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  pro- 
logic  in  Glasgow,  and  this  situation  be 
enchongcd  for  the  more  congenial  —  "' 


very  oppost 


B  man  flat- 
D  to  which 


J  accompany  the  young  Dnke  of 
L  ai  tratelliog  tutor  on  the  continent, 
'e  absent  two  years,  and  on  hia  return, 
:ired  to  hit  native  town,  and  parmed  a 
rtem  of  study,  which  resulted  in  the  pnbll- 
1776,  of  his  great  vork  on  political  eco- 
Inquiry  Into  the  Natufi  and  Cauia  of  llu 
'  fialiaiiM.  Two  yean  aflerwarda  he  waa 
of  the  commiaaionera  of  cuatoms,  and  bi* 
1  were  fpent  ia  eaie  and  opulence.  He 
90, 


advances,  lie  wi 
.  I  ths  respect  and  ulmiration  of  mankind,  and  will 
be  enabled  to  act  with  such  snperiop  propriety  and  i 
giBce,  that  the  lustre  o(  hia  future  conduct  will  en- 
tirely cover  or  efface  the  fouhnss  of  the  ileps  by  which  ' 
he  arrived  at  that  elevation.  In  many  guTemmenta 
Che  candidatea  for  the  highest  stations  are  alwTS  the 
law,  and  if  they  can  attaiu  the  object  of  their  am- 
bition, they  ha'e  no  fear  of  being  called  to  account 
for  the  means  by  which  thej  aciijuired  it.  They  often 
endeavour,  thercfon,  not  only  by  fraud  and  falsehood, 
the  ordinary  and  vulgar  aru  of  intri^e  and  cabal, 
but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enar- 
moui  Crimea,  by  niurder  and  Bsaa*ai nation,  by  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  to  supplant  and  destroy  those  who 
oppose  or  atond  in  the  way  ot  their  greatncsa.  They 
more  frequently  miscariy  than  succeed,  and  com- 
monly gain  nothing  but  Iho  disgraceful  punishment 
which  is  due  tu  their  crimes.  But  though  Ihey  sbould 
be  so  lucky  as  to  attain  that  wished-jbi  ereutneas,  they 
are  always  moat  miserably  disappointed  in  the  happi- 
ness which  ths;  eipect  to  enjoy  iu  It.  It  is  not  ease 
or  pleasure,  but  always  honour,  ofouekindor  another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill  uudenlood,  that 
the  ambitious  man  really  punuea.  But  Iho  honour 
of  his  exalted  station  appears,  both  In  his  iwn  eyes 
and  in  those  of  other  people,  polluted  and  defiled  by 
the  bBSeness  of  the  meana  tuough  which  he  rose  to 
it.  Though  hy  the  profuiinn  of  every  liberal  expense, 
though  by  eiceiaito  indulgence  in  every  proiliplte 
pleasure — the  wretched  but  uaual  resource  of  ruined 


he  may  endeaiour  to  eflace,  both  fror 
and  from  that  of  other  people,  the  nmembiance  of  i 
what  be  haa  done,  that  remembrance  never  faila  vt  < 
ponue  him.     lie  invokes  iu  vain  the  dark  and  dismtt 
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fawen  of  fargetfulnen  aod  obliiinii.  He  lememben 
himFcir  what  he  hu  done,  and  that  rcmcmfanuicc  lellt 
him  that  other  people  luiul  likewise  remember  it. 
Amidst  all  the  gaudy  poinp  uf  the  most  Mtentatioui 
greatneH,  ainidAt  the  Teokl  and  tUc  adulation  of  the 
great  and  of  the  leamed,  omiUit  the  more  imiDceDt 
Ihoueh  more  foolish  acclamation!  of  the  commoD 
people,  amjdit  all  the  pride  of  conquest  aiid  the 
"  '  war,  he  in  Mill  BCCTftlj  puiaued 
M  of  Bhame  and  remorae  ;  aad 
niiTDuad  bim  on  all  sides,  he 
magiDation,  lees  black  and  foul 
infamj  fwt  purauing  him.  aud  every  moment  readj 
to  overtake  bim  from  behind.  Eren  the  great  Cffisar, 
IhouEh  he  had  the  magnuiiroity  to  diimias  hie  cuirdt, 
eonldnotdi«raiM  his  Buspicions.  The  remenibrance 
"  Pharmlia  still  haunted  and  pursued  him.     When, 


bj  the  a-ronKing  f. 
while  florj  seems  \ 


.  of  the  I 


It  he  w. 


pardon  Msrcellu^,  he  told  that  a 
not  unaware  of  the  designs  whiiu  -no  unj.ug  uu 
ogMnat  big  life  1  but  that,  as  he  hod  lived  longenou^h 
both  for  nature  and  for  K^or;,  he  wu  contented  to  dte, 
and  therefore  despised  all  contpiraeies.  He  hod,  per- 
haps, lived  long  enough  for  nature  ;  but  the  man  who 
felt  himself  the  ol^ect  of  such  deodlj  resentment, 
from  those  whoee  favour  he  wished  to  aUD,  and  whom 
he  still  wished  to  eoniidci  OS  big  friendB.  had  certainly 
liced  too  loug  fur  real  glory,  or  for  all  the  happiness 
whirh  he  could  e»ct  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  equals. 


Db  Reib'b  rn/}uiry  info  the  Human  Mind,  published 
in  1TG4.  was  an  attack  on  (lie  ideiU  theory,  and  on 
the  fccpticitl  conclusiona  w]i)(;h  Mume  deduced  from 
it  The  anlhor  hnd  Hie  candour  to  mbmit  it  to 
Unine  before  publication,  and  the  latter,  with  hii 
iimal  eompbccncy  and  good  nature,  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  the  treatise.  In  17B5  Reid  published 
bis  Eaay,  on  (As  Inldlcctmil  Paotn  of  Man,  and  in 
17H8  those  on  the  Actin  Pomett.  Tlie  merit  of 
Reid  aa  ■  correct  rciuoner  and  original  thinker  on 
moral  odencc.  free  from  the  jargon  of  the  achoola, 
and  basing  bis  speculntions  on  indoctive  reasoning, 
has  been  gcncntllf  admitted.  Theldualtheory  whii^ 
he  combated,  tauglit  that  'nothing  in  percelTcd  but 
what  is  in  the  tnind  whic'h  pcrceirea  it;  that  we 
really  do  not  pereeivc  things  that  ore  eitemal.  but 
only  certain  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted 
upon  the  mind,  which  arc  called  impreaaioni  and 
idea*'  This  doctrine  Hcid  hod  himself  beliCTed. 
till,  finding  it  led  to  important  consequences,  he 
asked  himself  the  queation, '  What  evidence  have  I 
for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  object*  of  my  know- 
ledge are  ideas  in  my  own  mindP'  lie  aet  about  an 
inquiry,  hilt  could  find  no  evidence  for  the  principle, 
be  saye,  excepting  the  authnrity  of  philosophers. 
DugiUd  Stewart  aaya  of  Reid,  that  it  is  by  the  logi- 
cal rigmir  of  his  method  of  tuTeatigatrng  mctnphy- 
aicnl  subjccta  (imperfectly  understood  even  by  the 
disciplps  of  Locke),  still  more  than  by  the  impor- 
tance of  his  particular  conclusions,  that  he  standi 
•o  conspicnoiuly  distinguished  among  those  who 
have  hitherto  prosccated  analytically  the  study  of 
man.  In  the  dciUcation  of  his  '  Inquir}-,'  Reid  in- 
cidentally makes  a  definition  which  atrikea  oa  aa 
Tery  buppy ; — ■  The  productions  of  imagination,'  he 
■ays,  'require  a  genius  which  soars  abiive  the  com- 
mon rank ;  but  the  treanirei  of  knowledge  arc  com- 
monly buried  deep,  and  may  be  reoch^  by  those 
drudges  who  can  dig  with  labour  and  patience, 
though  the^  have  not  wings  to  fly.'  Dr  Reid  waa 
a  native  in  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  where  he 
wai  born  on  the  26tb  of  April  1710.    He  was  bred 


to  the  church,  and  obtuDed  the  living  of  Ne>  i 
Machar,  Aberdeenthire,  In  1752  he  was  apptantri 
profi'SBor  of  moral  philoaopby  in  King's  c<dlet^  ' 
Alierdeen,  which  he  quitted  in  17G3  fur  the  chiur  , 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow-  lie  died  on  tiK 
7thofOctoberl796,  I 


nESHvI!oMK(169fi-178a),aScottishlawyWi»d  ' 
judge,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  took.  aiXcidiii|tD  I 
a  custom  of  his  r-oTintry.  the  designation  of  Lad  j 
Karaea,  was  n  trjrs|ii(i(i.iis  miiiitter  of  the  liIer>T 


and  pliilosophical  society  anembled  in  £dinbiir^ 
during  the  latter  port  of  the  cigbteentb  centinT.   [ 
During  the  earlier  port  of  bia  Me  he  devoted  tte    r 
whole  povcers  uf  an  acute  and  refiective  mind,  ud   i 
with  an  indnitiy  calling  for  the  greatest  plaisb  U 
his  profession,  and  compilations  and  treatiiea  ceo-   ( 
ncctcd  with  it.    Bat  the  natural  bent  of  hia  faciiltiet   \ 
towarda  philosophical  disquiaition — the  glory  if  d* 
the  vice  of  his  age  and  coontry — at  len^  took  ll«    ' 
ma<itery.  and,  after  reaching  the  bench  in  1T51,  he   | 
gave  his  leisure  almost  elcluaivcly  to  metaphyR-    j 
ciU  and  ethical  subjects,    ma  firvt   work  of  diii 
kind,  Esiaya  on  Ike  PrhaHpla  of  MomUty  aid  A'lA-    ' 
rttt  lirliaion,  combats  those  theories  of  human  nstidff    \ 
which  deduce  all  actions  from  some  single  priodfta. 
and  atlcmpta  to  establish  aevernl  prinei]ilca  of  ac- 
tion.   He  here  maintained  pbilmophical  necesdtf 
but  in  a  conneetton  with  the  duUca  of  morality  as 
religion,  which  he  hoped  might  sa*e  him  fVtmi  tbt 
obloquy  bestowed  on  other  dcfeDders  of  that  do^ 
trine  1  an  expectation  in  which  he  waa  parttslt; 
disappointed,  as  he  narrowly  escaped  a  idtattco  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  cllarcl^  <> 
account  of  this  book. 

The  JiHroduclion  lalht  Arlof  TMniitt^  poUiAri 
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peifonnuice,  which,  ducirding  all  nrbitmy 
Utenity  crltidiia  derived  from  autharily. 

■  a  proper  set  of  ralci  in  tlie  fanilumental 

■  of  human  nntnte  iU«lf.    Dugald  Sti.' 
hii  to  be  the  fint  systematic  attempt  to 
to  the  metsphf  licai  piiodplM  of  tbe  flao 

Cunea  had,  for  many  yean,  kept  i 
ik,  into  vMcb  be  tniucribeil  all  anecdotea 
in  hit  Tsrioiu  DBtioiu  and  degrees  of  civili- 
hich  oceaired  in  tbc  course  of  bis  reading, 
red  in  tbe  fugitire  imblications  of  the  day. 
Ivanced  Co  dot  eighty  yean  of  age,  be 
eae  together  in  a  work  entitJed  Sketdiu  o/' 
iy  of  Man  (two  vols..  4to.,  1773),  whith 
I*  ninal  ingennity  aud  acutenesi,  and  jire- 
ny  cnrioiw  ilisquisitiims  on  society,  but  ii 
y  reduced  in  tiJuc  by  the  abaenee  of  a 
Dthentication  to  many  of  the  statements 
1  iu  it  u  illustration B.  A  volnme,  enUilcd 
nil  on  Edaaitimt,  published  in  1781 
r  anddpatea  some  of  tbe  doctrines 
rbldi  bare  lince  been  in  vogue,  completes 
f  his  philoiophical  works. 
Cuaea  wia  also  distinguished  as  &□  auiateuT 
Tilt  and  impTOTer  of  laod,  and  some  opera- 
Tiled  W  him  for  clearing  away  a  miiicriu- 

Qm  a  neigbbouiing  rirer.  bdp  to  mark  tlic 
y  aDd  boldness  ik  bis  conceptiODs.  Tliis 
to  hii  producing,  iu  1777,  a  mlume  entitled 
HBtoa  Farmer,  whicb  he  bas  biroself  suSI- 
eacribed  as '  an  attempt  lo  improve  agricul- 
mbjecting  it  to  the  teat  of  Tatiomd  prin- 

Camei  was  a  man  of  commanding  aspect 
•e,  bnt  eaay  and  ^miliar  manners.  He  n'aa 
ad  soul  en  every  private  company,  itnd  it 
■rked  of  him  that  no  aubjKt  seemed  too 
too  frivolous  to  derive  lustre  from  his  re- 
lon  it  The  taste  and  thought  of  his  pbilo- 
■rorks  have  now  placed  theiu  out  of  fashion, 
contain  many  views  and  rcHections  from 
!>dem  inquirer*  might  derive  advoatoge. 

[Pltamrtt  of  lit  Eye  and  the  Ear.1 

otbing  eitemai  it  percei?cd  till  first  it  make 
nioD  upon  Che  organ  of  sense,  is  an  observa- 

holds  equally  in  every  oue  of  the  external 
Out  there  is  a  diiference  as  to  our  knowledge 
ipression  ;  in  toudiing,  tasting,  and  siDelling, 
osible  of  the  iaipresnion  ;  that,  fmr  example, 
made  upon  the  hud  by  a  staae,  upon  tbe 

an  apricot,  and  upon  the  nostrils  1^  B  row. 
:r*iK  iu  seeing  and  hearing;  forluani't 
if  the  impression  made  upon  my  eye  when  I 
tree,  nor  of  tbe  impimaion  made  upon  my 

1  listen  to  a  song.  That  difibrcnce  Id  tbe 
f  perceiving  external  objects,  dislinguiiiheth 
ly  hearing  and  Bering  from  Ihe  other  senses ; 
1  nady  to  show  that  it  distinguiahetb  stilt 
arkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that 
tcr;  every  feeling,  pleasant  or  painful,  must 
mind  ;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting,  touching, 
ling,  we  an  sensihl*  of  thi  ' 


e  led  t, 


placet 


n  painful  feeling  outsed  by  that  impreraion  ; 

revpect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  beinf  inMn- 
he  organic  imprenaion,  we  are  not  misled  to 
mng  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painful  feci- 
led  by  that  impression ;   and  Uiercfore  wb 

place  them  in  the  mind,  where  tbey  really 
1  that  account  they  are  conceived  to  be  more 
id  spiritital  than  what  are  derived  from  tast- 


ing, touching,  and  smelling ;  for  the  latter  feelings, 
eeoming  lo  exist  estomaliy  at  the  organ  of  sense,  an 
conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal. 

Tho  pleasures  of  tbe  eye  and  tbe  ear  being  thai 
elevated  above  those  of  the  other  eilcnial  senses,  ac- 
quire ID  much  dignity,  as  lo  become  a  Uudabie  enters 
tainment.  They  are  not,  hnwever,  set  on  a  level  with 
the  purely  intellectual,  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the 
organic  or  eoiporeal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter, 
being,  liko  them,  produced  by  external  objects ;  but 
tbey  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like  Ihemjpro- 
dueed  without  anyseneible  organic  impression.  Tneir 
mixed  nature  ami  middle  place  between  organic  and 
ioteileetual  plcaaurei  qualify  them  to  associate  with 
both ;  beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feelings,  as 
well  at  the  intellectual ;  harmony,  though  it  aspirea 
to  Inflaine  devotion,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish 
of  a  banquet. 

The  plcumie*  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  oehei 
valuable  properties  beeido  those  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  being  sweet  and  moderately  exhilarating,  they 
are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence 


X  them  when 

lalutary  eflects,  it  will  be 
suiRcient  to  run  over  the  following  parlicolan.  Or- 
ganic pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration  ;  when 
prolonge'1,  they  lose  their  relish;  when  indulged  to 
excess,  they  b^C  satiety  and  disgust ;  and  to  restore 
a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  the  exhilarating  pleaaures  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  Os  the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of 
iatellectual  powers  becomes  pain^l  by  overstraining 

staat  reliof ;  it  is  necenary  that  the  void  be  filled  ft  ith 
some  amusement,  gently  relaxing  tbe  spirits :  organic 
pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but  while  we  ate  in 
vigour,  ia  ill  qualified  for  that  office;  but  the  finer 
pleamnn  of  Bense,  which  occupy,  without  eihansting, 
tbe  mind,  ate  finely  qualified  lo  restore  its  usual  tone 
after  severe  application  to  study  or  busineai,  as  well 
as  after  satiety  from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  fint  perceptions  aie  of  eitemal  objects,  and 
our  first  attachments  are  to  them.  Organic  pleasures 
take  the  lead  ;  but  the  mind  gradually  ripeuiug,  re- 
lishetb  more  and  more  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  whicii  approach  the  purely  mental  without  ex- 
hausting the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual 
wlihout  danger  of  satiety.  The  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear  have  accordiugly  a  natural  aptitude  to  dn« 
us  from  the  immoderate  gratification  of  Bensual  appo- 
tlte;and  the  uiiud,  once  accustomed  to  enjoyavariety 
of  eitemal  objects  without  bein^Mnsibie  of  tbe  organic 
impression,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  internal  obiocti 
where  there  cannot  be  an  organio  impression.  Thus 
the  Author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind 
for  a  succession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads 
it  by  gentle  steps  from  tbe  most  grovelling  corporeal 
pleasures,  for  which  oidy  it  is  fitted  iu  the  beginning 
of  life,  to  those  lelincd  and  sublime  pleasures  that  an 
suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  succession  by 
any  law  of  necessity ;  tho  God  of  nature  ofiers  it  to 
'.a  order  to  advance  our  happinexs ;  and  it  ii  luS- 
il  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  cany  it  on  in  a 
natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  (rithet 
disagreeable  or  difficult:  on  the  contrary,  tbe  transl- 
'~~~  's  sweet  and  easy  from  coqioreal  pleasures  to  the 
refined  piramres  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so  from 
these  to  the  exalted  pleasures  of  morality  aud  reli- 
gion. We  stand  therefore  engaged  in  honour  as  well 
as  inteieat,  to  second  the  puipo«eg  of  nature  by  eutti- 
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the  '/fiulent,  who  h^re  leiiure  to  tniprriT«  thfr:r  m:n  i<t  . 
and  th^ir  fe«Iin^.  The  fine  art*  are  cr/ntrire<l  t'j  d^e 
piea^iire  to  the  eje  and  the  c*r,  diare^rardinj^  the  in-  ; 
ferior  Mnfl*^.  A  tai«te  for  thcM  art<i  14  a  plarit  that  j 
;nv>v4  naturallr  in  many  soilx ;  but  without  culture, 
ftcaroe  to  p^^rfhction  in  any  soil :  it  id  9UJoq>tib!e  of 
much  refineraerit,  arid  is  by  proper  care  sreatlr  im- 
proved. In  thi4  respect  a  ta»te  in  the  fine  art4  eoes 
hand  in  hand  with  toe  moral  serive,  to  which  indeed 
it  in  nearly  allied :  both  of  them  discorer  what  u  rizht 
and  what  U  wrong:  fMhion,  temper,  and  education, 
have  an  influence  to  ritiate  both,  or  to  preaerre  them 
pure  and  untainted:  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
iior  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  gorem- 
ed  by  principles  c^^mmon  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  prewiit  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  morality, 
in  to  examine  the  semfitive  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  a« 
well  M  thow  that  are  naturally  diMgreeable ;  and  by 
theiie  raeanii  to  discover,  if  we  ran,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  Mpires  to 
be  a  critic  in  these  arts  most  pierce  still  deeper ;  he 
raun  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly, 
and  what  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
ntuKtn'mg  up^m  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for 
paMHin;;  a  nentenoe  upon  it :  where  it  is  ojnformable 
Vt  principlffM,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhapn 
whinixical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a 
rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studie<l  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorfiugh  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  wc  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  renigni  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
delightful,  being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lotK^  their 
relisli,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  goveme<l  byjust  principles,  and  giving 
scone  to  juilginent  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 


DR  BEATTIE. 

Among  the  answerers  of  Hume  was  Dr  Beattte 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  EsMiy  on  the 
Nature  and  ImmutahilUy  of  Truths  in  opposition  to 
Sophintry  and  Scepticism.  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  logical  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Ikattic  brought  great 
seal  and  fervuiir  to  his  task,  a  respectable  share  of 
pliilosophiral  knowknlge,  and  a  better  command  of 
p()])ular  language  and  imaginative  illustration  than 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  <lry  and  dusty 
field.  Tliese  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  his  work,  cnable<l  him  to  produce 
A  highly  pofnilar  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  BO  successful.  It  has  fallen  into  equal  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  is 
now  considered  unworthy  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  hai  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  of  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  ordinary 
n'ligious  reader.  The  best  of  lieattie's  prose  works 
lire  his  J)iuertat\ons,  Moral  and  Critical,  nnd  his 
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F*MJtn  (m  Potby,  JTiutr,  iT.  He  also  published  a 
'il'/r'aZ  of  hU  •.''.•Iltrire  lectoru.  under  the  title  of  Ele- 
NfiA^ji './ J/'/raJ  Science.  In  these  works,  though  not 
pr-f  un>lly  |hiI'M«jphIcaL  the  author's  'lively  rthth 
:'  r  thi:  su^  lime  and  beaarLfuL  his  dear  and  elepint 
•Tylt:,'  and  his  happy  quotatioos  and  critical  exam- 
pIcs,  must  strike  every  reader. 

[Ow  tke  iMtt  ofS<awru'\ 
^From  *  Besttieli  YmmTt^l 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  xht  light  of 
the  moi>n  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circnmsta&oe 
— *■  And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  Mi4*ni« 
Dacier,  from  the  turn  !«he  givea  to  tM  passage  in  her 
version,  ceems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  perh^ 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladacsi 
of  the  fhepherd  is  owing  ^>  his  »ense  of  the  utility  of 
those  luminaries.  .\nd  this  may  in  part  be  the  cue; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  cmi»- 
deration.  It  is  true  that,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  thev  who  discern  the  causes  and  cActi 
of  things  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained  than 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shs^  and  siie,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  natorc*! 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  mvself),  there  is  a  splen- 
dour and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untatored  miadi 
cannot  attend  without  great  delight. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers  are  equally 
susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions.  It  is  straofB 
to  observe  the  callouiiness  of  some  men,  before  whoii 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily  iae> 
ce:»sion,  without  touching  their  hearts,  elevati^  thai 
fancv,  or  leavin?  anv  durable  remembrance,    mn  cf 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  thm 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  son,  tbs 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  monntaia 
foreot  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  on  warbling 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  svect 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine^ 
gr«ire,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  landsctts 
offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  loveij, 
so  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  manr  plew*   ' 
ing  varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
could  never  afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  the   , 
steams  and  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddUsf   , 
and  squeaking  of  an   opera,  or  the  Tezatiooi  ana 
wranglings  of  a  card-table! 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  difierent  make^  vkb 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  eon- 
templation  of  nature  a  species  of  delight  which  ih^ 
would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other  ;  and  wko^  ti 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of  tktf  . 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  rapture^  a- 
claim —  ' 

*  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
Yoa  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  rannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  bhows  her  brightening  ilMSS 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woodH  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eve.* 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  tieeds  of  ftni 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  leMt» 
though  their  enthusiastic  or  visionary  turn  of  nundi 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  call  it,  shoiild  Ml 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting  «t 
need  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  without  some  portifli 
of  this  enthusiasm,  no  person  ever  became  a  tnie  poet 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  wofki  of 
nature,  must  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  aeca- 
rate  observation  is  to  be  expected  from  those  oolyvhi 
take  great  ]>lca8ure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  crcation  it  ia- 
diflbrcnt.  In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wild*- 
ness,  in  the  cultivated  province  and  aolitaiy  isk,  a 
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awety  lawn  and  craggy  mountain,  in  the  raur- 
f  the  rimlet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
diance  of  summer  and  gloom  of  winter,  in  the 
er  of  heaTen  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breexe, 
II  finds  something  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his 
nation,  to  draw  forth  his  affections,  or  to  employ 
aderstanding.  And  from  every  mental  energy 
s  not  attended  with  pain,  and  even  from  some  of 
that  are,  as  modenUe  terror  and  pity,  a  sound 
derives  satisfaction ;  exercise  being  equally  ne- 
j  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  both  equally 
ctive  of  health  and  pleasure, 
s  happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
1  be  cherished  in  young  persons.  It  engages 
to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wondeitul 
;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline ;  it  sup- 
b  never-failing  source  of  amusement ;  it  contri- 
even  to  bodily  health ;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy 
kfl  between  material  and  moral  beauty,  it  leads 
sari  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  the 

and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  transcen- 
lorelineM,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of 
npi  and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ritk  the  best  descriptive  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
homson,  but  above  all  with  the  divine  Georgic — 

to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
ie  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years ;  for 
lie  face  of  nature  has  novelty  supeiadded  to  its 
diarms,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  the 
it  free  from  care,  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
itie. 

;  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
are  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
e,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  all  men  without 
tion,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
ind,  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
inn  natural  as  opposed  to  unnatural!    Mon- 

tuhts  please  but  lu>r  a  moment,  if  they  please 
;  for  they  derive  their  charm  from  the  beholder's 
gnent,  which  is  quickly  over.  I  have  read,  in- 
of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses  to  adorn 
Ua  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
ni^;  but  it  is  a  singular  instance;  and  one 
I  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
;  without  food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of 
I.  To  say  of  anything  thaX  it  is  contraiy  to 
e,  denotes  censure  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
er ;  as  the  epithet  natunS  intimates  an  agrce- 
inality,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to  imply 
h  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 

and  congenial  vritn  our  own  constitution.  Think 
wbat  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
I  nature  was  totally  misrepresented,  and  prin- 

of  thought  and  of  operation  supposed  to  take 

repugnant  to  eveirthing  wo  had  seen  or  heard 
I  wnidi,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldness  were 
led  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and  passionate 
unent  to  the  old ;  in  which  men  were  made  to 
M  random,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
lometimes  contraiy  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
were  productive  of  love,  and  beneficence  and 
aflection  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was  in- 
bly  the  object  of  dislike,  and  ugliness  of  desire ; 
jdi  society  was  rendered  happy  by  atheism  and 
romiscuons  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  justice 
fortitude  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  Or 
how  we  should  relish  a  painting  where  no 
1  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colours,  or  any  of 
hyaical  laws  of  nature ;  where  the  ears  and  eyes 
imals  were  placed  in  their  shoulders ;  where  the 
raa  green,  and  the  grass  crimson;  where  trees 
with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 
•  air;  where  men  were  seen  fitting  after  their 
I  wwe  eat  oBi  ihipe  sailing  on  ue  li^d,  lions  en- 
sd  ia  ttbwvtmf  weep  pivjiog  on  dead  oaroaMiy 


fishes  sporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants  walking 
on  the  sea.  Could  such  figures  and  combinations  give 
pleasure,  or  merit  the  appellation  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful !  Should  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  author 
mad!  And  are  the  absurdities  of  roadmen  proper 
subjects  either  of  amusement  or  of  imitation  to  rea- 
sonable beings ! 

[On  ScoUisk  Mutic.'] 

[From  the  same.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  to  every  other  style.    That  they  should 

f prefer  their  own,  is  not  surprising ;  and  that  the  me- 
ody  of  one  people  should  differ  from  that  of  another. 
Is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps,  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  differ  from  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  par- 
ticular expression  and  style  that  characterise  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  sort  of  music  Of  this  diversity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  example.  The  native  melody  of  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  or 
Erse  language  is  different  from  the  English  or  Scotch. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music,  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
offer  a  conjecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ; 
which,  though  it  should  not — and  indeed  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  will  not — fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  however,  incline  the  reader  to  think  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  some 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion 
has  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  ges- 
ture ;  and  so  strict  is  the  union  between  the  passion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  is  not  in 
some  degree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature  which 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  peculiarity 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  also  have  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countenance  and  even  in  the 
form  of  their  features.  Caius  Marius,  Jugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  warriors,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their 
correspondent  expressions,  which,  being  often  repeated, 
became  at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features  as  the  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whose  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  significancy  of  look  than  those  men  who,  being 
bom  and  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society.  And  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the  smoothness  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  face  is  lest 
marked  with  any  strong  character  than  in  old  age. 
A  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visagu 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart,  must 
have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the  trade  or  profession  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterised.  They  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  gene- 
rally contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniiorm  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whoee  work  requiree 
Urn  attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and 
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amnM  themtelres  with  convenation  at  ih.e  tame  time, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  smoother  and  more  unmeaning 
faces:  their  thoughts  are  more  miscelUuieoaB,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform 
configuration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thoughtfulness  and  spirit :  a  dull  torpid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is 
in  general  true  of  the  yisible  signs  of  our  passions; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audible.    A  man  habitu- 
ally peevish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  oe  known  oy  the  sound  of  his  Toioe,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.    May  we  not  go  a  step  farther^ 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  compose  a  discourse,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
tune,  his  work  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  t    I  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  sweet  tempers ; 
or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.    The  airs  of  Felton  arc  so  uniformly  mourn- 
ful, that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  merry 
or  eren  a  cheerful  man.    If  a  musician,  in  deep 
affliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  lirely  air,  I 
believe  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work ; 
for  every  passion  suggests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature;  and  the  composition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  thoee  ideas  that 
occur  at  the  time  he  is  composing.    But  musical 
sounds  arc  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  even 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  which  he  had  put  together 
when  elevated  with  joy.    But  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtful ;  though  I  have  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enou^  to  be  able  to  explain  it.    And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  warrantea  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  volun- 
taries, that  if  the  organist '  do  not  feci  in  himself  the 
divine  energy  of  devotion,  ho  will  labour  in  vain  to 
raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concerted  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.'    A  man  who  has  made  music  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  former  masters,  may,  by  memory  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion ; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  vulgar  and 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throvrs 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.    It 
is  recorded  of  Lulli,  that  once  when  his  imagination 
was  all  on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  struck  ofi^  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  ha^ 
stand  on  end  with  horror. 

liCt  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  diflerent  sentiments  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  give  different  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
will  not  perhi^  be  impossible  to  account  for  some  of 
thephenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  general  a  melancholy  countnr.  Lons  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
often  obscured  by  misty  weather;  narrow  valleys, 
thinly  inhabltad,  and  bounded  by  precipices  rwound* 


ing  with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  ai 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  nei 
the  amusements  of  pasturage  nor  the  laboua  of  i 
culture;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  we  country ;  the 
teutons  noisM  which  every  change  of  the  wind 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is  a{ 
raise  in  a  lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks; 
caverns;  the  grot^ue  and  ghastly  appearano 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Obj 
like  these  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  &ncy,  which ; 
be  compatible  enough  with  occaaimial  and  tc 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thoi^ 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude, 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  reforiDation  ii 
ligion,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  strani 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  supentitiont,  we  i 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  must  have  1 
more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of  imaginati<Ki,  wh« 
set  with  the  bugbears  of  popeiy  and  th«  **^~m 
paganism.  Most  of  their  supostitioiis  are  of  a 
lancholy  cast.  That  second  sight  wherewith  • 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  ia  considi 
by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  <m  account  of  them 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  lai 
I  have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
Alpine  r^ons  do  likewise  lav  claim  to  a  sort  of  see 
sight.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  penons  of  ]i\ 
imagination,  immured  in  deep  solitude,  and  ( 
rounded  with  the  stupendous  sceneiy  of  clouds,  ] 
cipices,  and  torrents,  should  dream,  even  when  t 
think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few  striking  id 
with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  diversified; 
corpses,  funeral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  < 
ror  ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  arrival  of  strangen,  i 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.  Li 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanden  cf  Se 
land  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  thi 
selves  than  by  hunting,  fishing,  ot  war,  professinniti 
are  continually  exposed  tofatel  accidents.  AndbcB 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often  hannt  th 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  orershadow  the  ims 
nation  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  fit 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poeto, 
such  a  region  t  Strains  expressive  of  jot,  tranqi 
lity,  or  the  softer  passions !  No :  their  style  mustM 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstanoss.  And 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  music  is.  Tlie  mldest  ii 
gularity  appears  in  its  composition  :  the  expressios 
warlike  and  melandioly,  and  approadnes  even  ts  1 
terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  uniftn 
mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dies 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authentic 
of  Odsian ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  th 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine^  wh 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remc 
ber  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  thai  taa| 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  piss 
a  very  diflerent  prospect.  Smooth  and  \atCf  h' 
covered  with  verdure ;  clear  streams  winding  thioi 
long  and  beautiful  vallejrs;  trees  prodocsl  with 
culture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  thoe  cnmi. 
into  little  groves  and  bowers,  with  other  ciren 
stances  peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude  to,  iw 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  &Toumble  lo  romsB 
leisure  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  (^Sooi 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villagBibi 
hills  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Meliese;  a  nf 
difltinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  d  n 
scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  considi  the  ftsi 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  pis9i 
enough  be  tenned  the  Arcadin  of  Scotland.  And 
these  song9  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  ezprsMht 
love  and  tenderness^  aiM  Mm  mnMomi  Mulsd  l»4 
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tranqaillitj  of  pafioral  life.  ^  *  I  beliere  it  [the 
Scottish  music]  took  its  rise  among  men  who  were 
nftl  shepherds,  and  who  actually  felt  the  sentiments 
and  affKtions  whereof  it  is  so  Terj  expressive. 

]>B  BTCTHART)  PBICS — ABtLAVLAM  TTUCKEB — DB  JOSEPH 

FBIB8TLET. 


Db  Richabd  Pkke  (1 723-1  791\  a  nonconfor- 
nuBt  divikie,  pubUriied,  in  1759,  A  Review  of  the 
Principal  QuettkmM  and  Difficvkiea  in  Morals,  which 
attracted  attentioo  aa  *  an  attempt  to  reyiTe  the  in- 
teUectnal  theonr  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to 
haye  ftllen  tinder  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Hutcheson, 
and  Hume,  erea  heAte  SmitiL*  Frioe,  after  Cud- 
worth,  supports  tibe  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
bdng  peraived  hy  vsasoa,  or  the  miderstanding, 
are  equalfy  fanmntanle  witti  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  the  otber  side^  k  la  affoed  that  reason  is  but  a 
prindide  of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle 
whidh  la  the  aoopoe  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no 
peculiar  daun  to  lemafai  mialtered  in  the  supposed 
general  alteration  of  oar  mental  constitution.  Price 
was  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  Uie  day  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution :  he 
was  a  rqmUlcan  in  principle,  and  is  attadced  by 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution. 

Abraham  Tdckeb  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
siinire,  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  studied  metaphysics  at  his  country-scat,  and 
published,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
med,  which  Paley  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  the  most  homely  subjects  for 
czamptes.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
in  pure  philosophy,  and  that  his  intellectual  views 
se  of  the  Hartleian  schooL  How  truly,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  how  beautifVilly,  has  Tucker  characterised 
in  one  short  sentence  his  own  favourite  metaphysical 
ftadiesl  *The  science  of  abstruse  learning,'  he 
njs,  *  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles*s 
spear,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
Imk  disperses  tiie  clouds  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread them ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step 
OD  Ms  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

In  1775  Db  Joseph  Pbiestlet  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  of  Dr  Reid  and  others, 
derigned  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
•ense,  said  to  be  employed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
TrimlOer  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
he  pobushed  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Matter 
amd  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
ffal  system.  He  also  wrote  in  support  of  another 
DUwyJar  doctrine — ^that  of  necessity.  He  settled 
Ib  Bmningfaam  in  1780,  and  officiated  as  minister 
oCa  dissenting  congregation.  His  religious  opinions 
were  originalqr  Calvinistic,  but  afterwards  became 
deddedlj  anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  excited  so 
flroeh  opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
flfl  he  BtMes,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
dctece!  Priestly  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
gvisfaed  chemist;  and  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
niatiTe  to  light  and  colours,  a  history  of  electricity, 
teu  At  the  periled  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
179 ly  a  nkob  a  outrageous  and  brutal  loyalists  set 
Mn  to  his  house  in  Bkmingham,  and  destroyed  his 
Bbrsury,  apparatas,  and  specimens.  Three  years 
nAwwaids  he  endgratod  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tfamed  hhi  staffies  m  science  and  theology,  and  died 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  As  an 
experimental  philosopher,  Priestley  was  of  a  supe- 
rior class ;  but  as  a  metaphysical  or  ethical  writer, 
he  can  only  be  considered  subordinate.  He  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
One  of  his  critics  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  draws 
from  his  writings  a  lively  picture  of  'that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, checrfiilness,  and  sincerity,  which  made 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religions  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley,  has  thus  eulo- 
gised him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — 

*  The  religious  tenets  of  Dr  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suffer  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  fdike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened 
efi\ilgence,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Without  much  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  acuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  England  are  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  leisure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  the  attacks  oif  all 
assailants ;  and  even  when  the  standard  of  duty  was 
low  among  the  inferior  clergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  soimd  polemical  divines.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  decay  of  piety  and  xmH 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  im])erishable  foundations  of  true 
philosophy,  Dr  Joseph  Butler  pubUsl  ed  his  great 
work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Courae  of 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  Dr 
Butler  rested  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  of  nature : 

*  he  reasons  from  that  port  of  the  divine  proceedings 
which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily  business 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part 
of  these  proceedings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  religion  reveals.*  His  argument  for  a  future 
life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  under- 
goes at  birth,  and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ; 
and  from  the  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterfiies,  and  birds 
and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  powers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage. Tlie  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  followed  up  in 
two  admirable  lectures  in  Dt  T.  Brown*s  Philosophy. 
The  work  of  Butler,  however,  extends  over  a  wide 
field — over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  germ  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen  (one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers,  who  died  at  l^re 
in  the  year  254),  which  Butler  quotes  in  his  intro- 
duction.   It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  who  believes 
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tlie  SiTipture  to  liaye  pcoceedcd  from  thB  auliiiir  of 
nature,  may  vtJl  bdicrc  thM  tlic  nmu  difOi;ullicB 
exist  in  it  OB  In  the  cunitituliou  uf  natorc.  lUni;?. 
BuUer  infers  llmt  Ua  who  deiiiea  the  Sfripture  tii 
have  eome  from  God,  on  ticcount  of  iltfficulliei  found 
in  it,  may,  for  the  1111110  reuon,  duny  the  world  to 
httTC  been  formed  by  Him.  Inexiilii'iiblc  dililLTiltici 
are  found  in  the  cnurae  of  nature  -,  no  lound  Ihuiat 
can  therefore  be  Burprised  to  find  aiiriitor  diffifultiea 
in  tbe  Chriitiiui  reli^iion.  If  both  pnn.'eed  from  tlie 
Hrne  author,  the  wonder  would  rather  be,  tliat,  ereo 
on  thii  iiifBrior  ground  of  dilDtuIt)'  and  adaptation 
to  the  comprehension  uf  man,  there  should  nut  be 
foimd  the  imprt-M  of  the  ianie  hajid,  ulioae  hwAi  we 
on  trace  but  a  Tery  little  way,  and  who»e  aord 
equally  tranacenda  on  aonic  piilnta  the  feeble  ctSirtt 
of  unaSBiited  reaion.  All  llutler'*  arRunicnta  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion  are  marki-d  hy  pro- 
found thouplit  and  aagndty.  In  a  volume  of  »er- 
moni  published  by  liini,  he  shines  equally  aa  an 
ethical  philosoplier.  In  tlie  three  ^rat,  on  liuman 
natoTC,  he  has  laid  the  sciem-e  of  morula  on  a  surer 
fbundation  than  any  previous  writer.  After  show- 
ing that  our  social  afiections  ore  disiiilercited,  he 
proceodi  to  vindicate  the  sujireniucy  uf  tlie  moral 
•entiments.  Man  la,  in  hii  view,  a  law  to  liimself ; 
bnt  the  intimntiunsof  this  law  are  not  to  be  deduced 
ftom  the  strenjrth  or  temporary  predoniinaiicc  of 
any  ain^  appetite  or  pasaion.  Tlicy  are  to  he  de- 
duced from  t^e  dictates  of  one  prinoiple,  which  is 
eTidantly  intended  to  rule  over  the  other  part*  of 
our  nature,  and  which  issues  ila  mandates  with 
authority.  This  master  principle  ia  conscience, 
which  teats  upon  rectitude  as  its  olyccl,  as  disinti-- 
KStcdly  as  the  aodal  aflbctions  rest  upon  their  np- 
nropriate  object^  and  as  naturally  a*  the  appetite  of 
hunger  Is  satiaSed  with  food.  The  ethical  system 
of  Butler  has  been  oilopled  bv  licid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown.  Sir  Jamea  Madtintosh  (who  acknowledged 
that  Bishop  Butler  was  bis  fntlier  in  pliilusophy] 
made  an  addition  to  it:  ho  took  the  principle  of 
utility  ai  a  test  or  ciiterion  of  the  rectitude  or  Tir- 
tue  which,  with  Batlcr,  he  maintained  to  be  the  pro- 
per object  of  our  moral  affections.  The  lift:  of  this 
eminent  prelate  aSbrda  a  pleasing  instance  of  talent 
winning  its  way  to  distinction  in  the  midat  of  dlffl- 
cnlties.  He  waa  liDra  in  1692,  the  son  of  a  iliop- 
keepet  at  Wantage,  in  Berlcahiiv.  Hia  father  waa 
a  I^eabyterian,  and  intended  his  son  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  aamc  pmuoiiun,  hut  the  latter  confurmeil  to 
the  estabUshmeut,  tnok  ordcra,  and  «-aa  aucci-aaively 
preacher  at  the  Itolla  chapel,  prebendarj'  of  Ilo- 
cheslcr,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  bishop  of 
Brirtol,  and  bishop  of  l>urhnm.  He  owed  much  to 
Queen  Corohne,  who  had  a  philosophical  tostu.  and 
valned  bis  talents  and  virtues.  Butlet  died  on  the 
IGthof  June  1T53. 


Ho  Uterary  man  of  this  period  engrossed  in  liis 
own  time  a  larger  sliore  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world,  not  to  apeak  of  the  public  at  large, 
than  did  William  WARnunTos,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester (I698-I7T9).  Prodigious  powers  of  atndy 
and  of  expression,  a  bold  and  original  way  of  tliink- 
ing,  and  indomitable  self-will  and  arrogance,  were 
the  lending  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  unfortunalely  waa  too  eager  to  astoniah 
and  arreat  the  attention  of  mankind,  to  care  for  any 
more  hcncBcial  result  from  his  literary  exertions  1 
and  whose  writings  have,  accordingly,  after  pnasing 
like  a  splendid  meteor  across  tlic  liorizon  of  his  own 
age,  sunk  into  all  but  oblivion.  He  was  the  aon  uf 
an  attorney  at  Newark,  and  entered  life  in  the  same 


proftasioii,  and  at  the  same  town,  but  soon  sawtt   - 
to  abandon  a  pursuit  in  which  it  was  evident  bi 
could  have  no  luccess.    A  [oasion  for  reading  ]cS 
Warbutton  in  liis  twenty-Qmi  year  to  adopt  tb 


BlibopW 

clerical  profession.    He  took  deacon's  orders,  sndli;   1 
a  dedication  to  a  amah  and  obscure  volume  of  tnat-    ] 
latiuns  publislied  in  1723,  obtained  a  presentatioii  to  , 
a  smM  viearnge.     Ue  now  threw  himaelf  amidst  tbt 
inferior  litemry  society  of  the  metropolis,  indioaglit 
for  subsistence  and  advancement  by  his  pen.    Oa 
obtaining  from    a  patron    the   rectory  ol  Brsnd 
Bnmghton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  retired  thither.  Sol  , 
lievolcd  himself  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  rMdLsfi 
Hia  flrst  work  of  any  note  waa  pabliahed  in  ITSt,  ' 
under  the  title  of  Alliamt  betweat  Churdi  and  SUt, 
which,  though  scarcely  calculated  to  please  eitha 
party  in  the  church,   was  extensively  read,  lad  , 
brought  tlie  author  into  notice.    In  the  next  Tit 
Vieift  LcyalioB  of  Moaa,  of  wltich  tlie  first  viinois 
ap]>e;ire(l  in  1738.  and  tlie  remainiiig  four  in  tbt 
course   of    several    jeara   thereafter,    the   gigantie  ■ 
scholarship  of  Worburton  ahune  out  in  all  ila  vac-   , 
nets.     It  had  olten  been  objected  to  the  preten^MU   ! 
of  the  Jewish  retlgioo,  that  it  presented  novhm   | 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  a  toOn  \ 
stateof  rewnrdsandpunishmenta.    'VVarbartoo,  *)n  | 
di'lighteJ  In  paradox,  instead  of  attetnptilig  to  deny   1 
this  or  e.ijduin  it  away,  at  once  acknowledged  it,  hil  ' 
assorted  tliat  therein  lay  the  strongeat  argunient  1*   I 
the  divine  miaalon  of  Moses.   To  establiah  thii  pain(    I 
he  ransacked  the  whide  domains  of  pagan  antiquity.   : 
and  reared  such  a  mass  of  curious  and  confoimdiiil   I 
artniincnt,  that  mankind  might  be  said  to  be  am   I 
by  it  into  a  partial  concession  to  tbe  author's  viemi    , 
lie  never  completed  the  work  ;  he  became,  indnd. 
weary  of  it ;  and  perhaps  the  fallacy  of  the  hypo- 
theaii  was  first  secretly  acknowledged  by  himidf    | 
If  it  hod  liecn  consecrated  to  txutb,  instcoil  of  pan-  <{ 
doi,  it  would  hiive  been  by  far  the  moat  Ulnatriirai 
book  of  its  iigc.    As  it  is,  we  only  look  into  it  Is    | 
wonder  at  its  endless  learning  md  misspent  inc*-  , 
nuity. 

Tlie  mcrita  of  the  author,  or  hia  worldly  wisdoDi  I 
hronght  him  preferment  in  tbe  church:  he  roM  1 
ihriTUgh  the  grades  of  prebend  of  Glonceater,  pn- 
K'od  of  Durham,  and  dean  of  Brlst(4  to  be  (I'M' 
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biihcn)  of  Gloooetter— «  remarkable  transition  for 
the  Newark  attorney. 

It  woidd  be  tedioiu  to  detail  the  other  literary 
adTcntures  of  this  arrogant  prelate.    The  only  one 
which  falls  particularly  in  our  way  is  his  edition  of 
Pope*s  works,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  patent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
bequest.    The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  l^ape, 
perrerting  the  author's  meaning  in  numberless  in- 
stances,  and  full  of  malignity  against  half  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary 
literature.    Yet  for  many  years  the  works  of  Pope 
could  not  be  possessed  without  this  monstrous  in- 
cumbrance.   The  latter  years  of  Warburton  were 
spent  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mental  weakness, 
partly  occaaioned  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  son ;  for, 
uke  the  batcher  animals,  this  man,  ruthle&s  to  all 
others,  had  kind  feelings  towards  his  own  kindred. 
Ten  yean  after  his  death,  his  great  work  is  spoken 
of  by  Gibbon  as  already  a  brilliant  ruin.    It  is  now 
rarely  referred  to,  its  learning  being  felt  as  no  at- 
traction where  the  solid  qualities  of  truth  are  want- 
ing.   Warburton  is  indeed  as  perfect  a  proof  of  the 
futility  of  talent  without  moral  direction,  as  could 
be  produced  fh>m  the  meanest  walks  of  literature. 
He  gave  all  to  a  bad  ambition,  in  which  the  chief 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  fellow  crea- 
tures wonder  at  and  stand  in  awe  of  him.    Such 
feelings  as  he  excited  are  doomc<l  to  be  transient. 
They  have  passed  away;  and  Warburton,  having 
never  conferred  any  solid  benefit  on  his  kind,  is 
already  little  else  thiui  a  name. 

\l%e  Ortcian  Mytholoffy — The  Various  Lightt  in  which 

itica*  regard^l.] 

[From  the  *  Divine  Legmtion.'] 

Here  matters  rested :  and  the  vulsar  faith  seems  to 
have  remained  a  long  time  undi8tun>ed.  But  as  the 
age  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks  became  inquisitive 
and  learned,  the  common  mythology  benm  to  give 
oflenoe.  The  speculative  and  more  delicate  were 
diocked  at  the  absurd  and  immoral  stories  of  their 
gods,  and  scandalised  to  find  such  things  make  an 
aatlMMitic  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  matter  of  wonder  how  such  tales,  taken  up  in 
a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to  sink  into  oblivion  as  the 
age  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their 
indecencies  and  shame  of  their  abHurditics.  Without 
doubt  this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  for  an  unlucky 
circamstance.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had 
Best  contributed  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  man- 
aeiB,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 
anthority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their 
writings,  which  time  had  now  consigned  to  immor- 
tality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
lying  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquisitive 
men,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rest. 
li  is  true,  freethinking  then  lay  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  diacoungemcnts.  To  insult  the  religion  of 
one's  countty,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  dis- 
tinction, was  branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public 
infamy.  Yet  freethinken  there  were,  who,  as  is  their 
sronty  together  with  the  public  worship  of  their  country, 
tlueir  off  all  reverence  for  religion  in  general.  Amongcit 
ras  Euhemerus,  the  Messenian,  and,  by  what  we 
learn,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.  This 
I,  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks 
on  religion  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mysteries. 
Bat  as  it  was  eapitol  to  do  this  directly  and  pro- 
ftasedly,  he  contnved  to  cover  his  perfid^r  and  malice 
hr  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance. 
He  jnetendad,  '  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came 
it  in  hif  traveii^  he  found  this  gnmd  lecreti  that  the 


gods  were  dead  men  deified,  preserved  in  their  sacred 
writings,  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  in- 
scribed to  the  gods  themselves,  who  were  there  said  to 
be  interred.'  So  far  was  not  amiss  ;  but  then,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  his  class,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth 
but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended  '  that 
dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  ima- 
ginary divinity  in  these  early  heroes  and  conquerors 
created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'  The 
learned  reader  sees  below  [note  in  Greek  omitted] 
that  our  freethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
sect,  that  fear  first  made  gods,  even  in  that  very  in- 
stance where  the  contrary  passion  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height,  the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their 
deceased  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  luldress  hides 
the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  piece  of  malice.  He  repre- 
sents those  founders  of  society  and  fathers  of  their 
countiy  under  the  idea  of  destructive  conouerors,  who 
by  mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  mto  subjec- 
tion and  slarcry.  On  this  account  it  was  that  indig- 
nant antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Euhemerus  the 
proper  name  of  atheist,  which,  however,  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped,  though  ho  had  done  no  more 
than  di>'ul^c  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not 
poisoned  his  discovciy  with  this  impious  and  foreign 
addition,  so  contrarv  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  secret. 

This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox  protectors  of  pagan  wocship ;  and  they  were 
provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  intricate  and 
properly  perplexed  system  of  symbolic  adoration. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack. 
The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defence 
of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the 
others'  symbols  added  their  own  allegories,  for  a 
second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy ;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  steady  patriots,  legislation  making 
one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  to  legis- 
late without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  building  castles  in  the  air.  So 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  they  took  the  alarm,  and 
opposed  these  insulters  of  the  public  worship  with  all 
their  vi<rour.  But  as  they  never  lotft  sight  of  their 
proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence 
of  the  national  religion  should  terminate  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  philosophic  speculations.  Hence, 
their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasion 
of  Euhenierus*s  charge,  turned  upon  this  proposition, 
*  That  the  whole  ancient  mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  know- 
ledge.' And  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned  Eusebius 
refers,  where  he  says,  *  That  a  new  race  of  men  refined 
their  old  gross  theology,  and  gave  it  an  honester  look, 
and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and, 
after  all,  incflectual  for  the  security  of  men's  private 
moral!*,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  story 
according  to  the  letter  would  not  fail  to  influence, 
how  well  soever  the  allegoric  interpretation  was  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion;  so 
that  the  more  ethical  of  the  philosophers  grew  peevish 
with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble,  and  answered 
so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This 
made  them  break  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty 
resentments  against  their  capital  poets;  unsuitable, 
one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authors  of  such 
noble  recondite  truths  as  they  would  persuade  us  to 
believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings.  Hence 
it  was  that  Plato  banish^  Homer  from  his  republic, 
and  that  Pythagoras,  in  one  of  his  extramundane  ad- 
ventures, saw  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  penance 
in  helL  ftnd  hung  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached 
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and  purified  from  the  gioammi  and  poUntion  of  their 
ide&H. 

'ibe  fin*  of  thcnte  allegoriien,  as  we  learn  froii^ 
Laertiu^,  wah  AnazagoraA,  who,  with  his  friend  Me- 
tr^idorus  turned  Homers  mythology  into  a  sj^tem  '.-f 
etbici.  Next  came  llereclidfei  Ponticus,  and  of  the 
ftame  fable*  made  as  good  a  sjtitem  of  phriiicii ;  which, 
to  fihow  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  comp^/Mnl, 
he  entitled  AntirruU  Um  kat  atU'jH  [Jlonttrou]  Ua*- 
phanaanton.  And  last  of  all«  when  the  nece«i*ity 
became  more  pressing,  Proclus  ondert^xik  to  fahow  that 
all  Homer's  fables  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  moral  alle^rories.        *        * 

DB  ROBERT  LOWTH — DR  C.  XIDDLETO!? — RET.  W.  LAW 

— DR  ISAAC  WATTS — DR  RICHARD  HCRD— DR  G. 

HORNE — DR  JOHN  JORTLX. 

Dr  Robert  Lowth,  second  son  of  Dr  William 
Lowth,  was  bom  at  Bariton,  in  Uanipsbirc,  in  1710. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  became  successively 
bishop  of  St  I>aTid*8,  Oxford,  and  I>ondon ;  he  diel 
in  1787.  The  works  of  Lowth  display  both  f*enius 
and  leaminfir.  They  consist  of  Prelcct'ufftJt  on  llthrew 
Poetry^  a  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham^  a  Short  In- 
troduction to  Enylish  Grammar^  and  a  Translation  of 
Isaiah,  The  last  is  the  greatest  of  his  productions. 
The  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
elegance,  and  sublimity ;  an<i  the  work  is  an  ines- 
timable contribution  to  bil^cal  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  tiic  exalted  strains  of  the  divine 
muse. 

Dr  Co.vters  Middleton,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  Life  of  Cicero^  mixed  freely  and  eagerly  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Matthew  Tindal,  served  as  a  firebrand  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  [wpery  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  but  afterwards  renounced  it.  Being 
thuf,  OS  Drummond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson, 
*  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  both,*  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theology,  and  published  The  Hightn  of  the 
Christian  Church  Asserted^  and  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation,  The  latter  had  a  decided  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  Waterland. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
remurks  on  Dr  Waterhind*s  manner  of  vindicating 
S<Tij)ture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  lie 
also  published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Ptm^ers  of  the  Churvk,  which  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  ITiey  were  perhaps  useful 
in  preventing  religious  truths  iVom  stagnating  in 
that  lukewann  age ;  but  in  adverting  to  them,  we 
are  reminded  of  tl»e  fine  saying  of  Hall — *  Wliile 
l^otcrttnuts  attended  more  to  the  points  on  whicli 
they  difFcTeil  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  while 
more  zeal  was  emphiyed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed 
truths,  the  lovdy  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy.* 

A  i>ennanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  writings  of  the  Kkv.  William 
Law  (lG8<i-176l),  author  of  a  still  popular  work, 
A  Svriuus  Call  to  a  Hdy  Life^  which,  happening  to 
fall  into  tiie  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  jktsou  *  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  l)ecame  capable  of 
rational  inquiry.'  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonconfor- 
mist: he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

Th(j  two  elementary  works  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts — 
his  /.fM/tc,  or  the  Rignt  Use  of  Reason^  published  in  j 
1734,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Afuui  (a  supplement 
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to  the  former),  were  both  designed  to  adnnce  the 
intert-sts  of  religion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
;  ]iur{>ose.    V.irious  theological  treatiact  were  alio 
I  written  bv  Watts. 

D.R  Richard  Hcrd  (1720-1808),  a  friend  and 
,  disciple  uf  Warbunon,  was  author  of  an  Introdwdiim 
tu  the  Study  of  the  PnmkeeieSj  being  the  snbetaiioe  of 
twelve  discti'urses  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Hnrd 
was  a  man  uf  taste  and  learning,  anthor  of  a  cooi* 
mentary  on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowley's  wotkM, 
IK'  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  pvefennent,  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  declined  the  ardii- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterborv. 

Dr  George  Hoene  0730-1792)  was  another 
divine  whose  talents  and  learning  nueed  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  Tarioni  worka,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  Comwtemiary  oa  III 
Book  of  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
vnlumes  quarto.  It  is  still  a  text-book  witii  theolo- 
gical students  and  divines,  and  unitei  eitemiie 
erudition  with  fervent  piety. 

Dr  John  Jorttn  (1698-1770),  a  piebendaij  of  ' 
St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  London,  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  an  independent  theologian.    He  wiole  } 
various  dissertations.  Remarks  on  JEcdesioMtieal  Hi^    ' 
tory^  a  Life  of  Erasmus^  &C.    The  freedom  of  soot    ' 
<»f  his  strictures  gave  offence  to  the  high  cfamcfa    , 
clerzy.    Of  a  similar  character,  but  less  orUiodox  ia 
his  tenets,  was  Dr  John  Jebb,  who  obtained  cob-   | 
siilerablc  preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  le* 
signed  on  imbibing  Socinian  opinions.     On  qnittinf  ,■ 
the  chun.'h,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  phjM« 
cian:  he  died  in  17S6,  aged  fifty.    His  works  OD   i 
theology  and  other  subjects  form  three  Tolnmes. 

Of  the  other  theological  and  devotional  prodiK-  ! 
tions  of  the  established  clergy  of  this  age,  then  ii  i 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best.  Tlie  disMf-  -i 
tations  of  Bishop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  tin  .! 
Bible ;  the  Lectures  on  the  English  CkurA  Cahrkim^ 
by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Bishop  Law's  Consideratkm  \ 
on  the  Theory  of  Reliaion,  and  his  R^ectioms  oa  III  '| 
Life  and  Character  of  Christy  are  all  works  of  itsii-  , 
dard  excellence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kennicoti  in  ' 
tlie  collection  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  , 
Bible,  are  also  worthy  of  being  here  mentioned  M 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature.  ' 


GEORGE  WUITKFIELD — JOHN  WEaLET. 

Connected  with  the  English  establishment,  jet 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  le- 
ninrkable  men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Both  woe 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  tb^ 
enjoycHl  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  dirinoii 
Geokgk  Whitefield  was  bom  in  Glonoester  hi 
1714.  ]  le  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  wifli 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  Whiteftdd 
adoptini  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  ptreached 
them  with  incessant  activity,  and  an  doquenoeim- 
paralleled  in  its  effects.  As  a  popular  orator  be 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his  andienoei 
idniost  ut  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  worth 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  New- 
bury. New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  are  tame 
and  coinnioiipLioe,  and  his  admirers  regretted  that 
he  sliould  have  injured  his  jGeime  by  resorting  to 
publication. 

John  Wkrj.ey  was  more  learned,  and  in  aU  R- 
spects  bett(rr  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  fomder 
of  a  sect.  His  father  was  rector  of  Epvrotth,  in  Lie- 
coll  I  si  lire,  where  John  was  bom  in  1703.  Hevsf 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Chaiiei^ 
and  a  few  other  students,  lived  in  a  regular  system  of 
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dy  and  dudplioe,  whence  they  were  deno- 
MethodiiU.  After  offlciatiDg  a  lUort  time 
p  to  hU  father,  the  young  enthuaiut  Kt 
miisioDsry  to  Geor^n,  vhere  he  remained 
ojean.  Shortly  after  hli  return  In  173B, 
ienc«d  Beld-preaehing,  occasionally  tr>Tel- 
ugh  every  part  of  Great  BritEun  and  Ireland, 
e  eatablialied  congregaCionB  of  Methodi«U. 
d*  flocked  to  his  > tandard.  The  gnnd  doc- 
Wealey  was  univeraal  redemptJOD,  o)  con- 
goished  from  the  CAJvinistic  doctrine  of 
r  redemption,  and  his  proseiytea  were,  by 
of  conversion,  made  reiccnerate  men.  The 
Its  also  received  lay  conTerw  as  preachers, 
their  itinerant  miniilratioafl  and  unquench- 
ituioim.  conOihutcd  nmteriBlly  to  the  ex- 
af  their  Bocieties.  Wesley  continued  wril- 
iching.  and  traTelling,  till  he  was  eiBhtj-. 
*ra  of  Bge ;  his  aportalic  cameatnesa  and 
e  appearance  procured  for  him  everywhere 
1  reipecL  He  had  preached  ttbuut  forty 
I  aermona.  and  trarelled  three  hundred 
I  mile*.  Hii  highly  uaefbl  and  laborious 
'U  tenniaated  on  the  3d  of  March  1791. 
r  lay  in  a  kind  of  atate  in  his  chapel  at 
[he  da;  preriotu  to  his  interment,  dressed 
?ric«I  habit,  with  gown,  caasock,  and  band ; 
JericaJ  cap  on  hia  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand, 
lite  handkerchief  in  the  other.  The  funer^ 
raa  read  hy  one  of  liisold  preachers.  '  Wlien 

to  that  part  of  the  serrice,  "  forasmuch  as 
dcased  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of 

brolker"  hia  Toice  changi>d.  and  be  suhsti- 
e  ward  fadar ;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
this  was  such,  that  the  congregatian,  who 
adding  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud 
.'  *  At  the  time  of  'Wealcy's  death,  the 
of  TkCethodista  in  Europe,  America.  OJid  the 
jiaialands.  was  80,000;  they  ore  now  above 
1 — three  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  in 
ritun  and  Ireland.  The  writings  and  joui- 
Vesley  are  vety  vulumiuous,  but  he  cannot 
a  have  produi^  any  one  valuable  wotic  in 

or  gcmral  literature. 


Ingliah  dissenten  dot  began  to  evince  their 
yr  learning  and  their  ardour  in  study.  Da 
im,  LaRdnea  (1684-1768)  prodoeed  some 

of  the  highest  importance  to  the  theologicid 
Ills  works  fill  eleven  octavo  volames. 
ef  is  hie  Cretlibility  of  the  Gotpel  Hiilory, 
d  between  1730  and  1T97,  in  Bftcen  Tolumes, 
rhich  proofs  are  brought  t>om  innumerable 
in  the  religions  history  and  literature  of  the 
■  centuries  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 

AnotherToluminous  work,  entitled  A  Large 
I  o/Ancitnt  Jctcith  and  Healhen  Teatimoniea 
-kA  of  da  ChrUtian  HtligurK,  appeared  near 
!  of  the  anther's  life,  and  completed  a  deaign, 
naking  allowance  for  the  interruptions  occa- 
ly  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  impor- 
Bmpied  his  attention  for  forty-three  years. 

Fabxeh  (1714.1-87),  a  pupil  of  Dr  Dod- 
iras  author  of  several  religions  treatises,  the 
nportant  of  which  is  his  Diatrlalion  on 
■■,  a  work  of  close  reasoning  and  profound 
.   This  dissertation  waa  published  in  1771, 

maintains  ita  [daco  aa  one  of  the  bulwarks 
Jed  religion. 
SHU  FostEB  (1697-1753)  la  worthy  of 

•  toBOtfi  LIfc  ot  WcdlJ. 


among  the  dissenting  divines,  as  having  ohuioed 
the  poetical  praise  of  Pope.  He  wns  originally  ao 
Independent,  but  afterwards  joined  the  Itaptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachera  in  London. 
He  wrote  TrarO  <m  Htrtn/,  llucoarm  tm  Natural 
Rtligiim  and   Social    VirUi,  and   other   tbeologicsl 

JoBN  Leland  (1691-1766)  wsji  pastor  of  a  COD- 
gregntion  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  Ha 
wrote  A  Vitir  of  the  VtUtieal  Wrilert  in  ETmlanJ, 
md  an  elaborate  work  an  the  Aiit-asiage  anii  ffectt- 
il^  of  Hit  Chrittian  Rrwiatimi.  The  fiamer  is  asolid 
ind  valuable  treatise,  and  is  atill  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  beat  confiitations  of  infldelity. 


Tlie  Scottish  church  at  this  time  aba  contained 
ime  able  and  accomplished  divines.  The  equally  i 
'  livinga  in  the  nortliem  establishment,  and  the  ! 
greater  amonnt  of  pastoral  labour  devolved  upon  ita  ' 
ministers,  arc  unfavonrsble  for  studioos  research  or 
profound  erudition.  The  Edinburgh  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  attainments, 
and  the  universities  occasionally  receive  some  of  the 
best  divines  as  professors.  One  of  the  most  populu 
and  influential  of  the  Scottish  clergy  was  Da  HtroH 
Blath.  bom  In  Edinburgh  in  1718.  Ue  was  at  first 
miniater  of  a  country  church  in  Fiieshire,  hot,  being 
celebrated  for  bis  pulpit  eloquence,  he  was  succes- 
sively preferred  to  the  Canongatc.  Lady  Yester'a, 
and  the  High  Church  in  Kdinburgh.  In  1759  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  which  extended  hia  literary  reputation  i 
and  in  1763  he  published  hia  Diarrlalion  m  lit 
Puemi  of  OaiaH,  a  production  evincing  both  critical 
taste  and  learning.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  hia  Yemenis,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  hia 
death,  A  royal  pension  of  £S00  per  annum  further 
rewarded  its  author.  Blair  next  published  his  iUu- 
lorical  Ltctura.  and  they  also  met  with  a  lavourable 
reception.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  dry  in  style 
and  manner,  this  work  forma  a  useful  guide  to  the 
young  student:  it  is  carefully  arranged,  contaioa 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rary composiliou,  and  has  also  detiuled  criticisms  on 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  The  sermons,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  valuable  of  Blair's  works,  T^y 
are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  by  incul- 
cating Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  arc  suited  to  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. I'rofound  thought,  or  reasoning,  or  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  possess,  and 
in  this  respect  they  must  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan  the  poet,  which, 
if  occasionally  irregular,  or  faulty  in  style,  have 
more  of  devotional  aidoi;r  and  vivid  description.  In 
society  Dr  Bliur  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  friend 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  virtue.  Hii  predominant 
weakness  seems  to  have  been  vanity,  which  was 
soon  discovered  by  Burns,  in  his  memorable  resi- 
dence in  Kdinburgh  in  I7S7.  Blaiidied  ootlieS7th 
of  December  1800. 

.  [On  Ihe  CtJlivaliim  of  Taitc.1 

[From  ■  BUIr's  Leeliui»'] 
Such  studies  havethii  peculiar  advantage,  that  Uier 


,     They  w 
tcieiice,  and  while  they  keep  the 
dt^TM  and  active,  they  relieve  it 
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from  that  more  toibome  labour  to  which  it  must  sub- 
mit in  the  acquisition  of  aecessary  erudition  or  the 
investigation  of  abiitract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by 
the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  mo»t 
active  sphere  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  have  not  some  employment  subKidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
these  vacant  spaces,  those  uucniploved  intervals, 
which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be 
filled  up  t  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispobe  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  perni- 
cious passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden 
to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainlv  to  have  pointed  out  this 
useful  purpose  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study  ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  obiect  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men  than  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
Ming  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
drudge  In  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exereise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingcnuas  didicisse  fidelitcr  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  arc  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 
Dublic  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  extenial 
fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illus- 
trious and  great. 

I  will  not  go  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

e  These  poUflhcd  arts  have  humaniHcd  mankind, 
Softened  the  rude,  and  cahued  the  boii»t«rouii  mind. 


always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree. 
More  powerful  correctiyes  than  taste  can  af^lyare 
necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which 
too  frequently  prevail   among    mankind.      Elegant 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  <m  the  siu- 
face  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  the  heart.    At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exereise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.    From 
reading  the  most  admired    productions  of  genini, 
whether  in  poetir  or  prose,  almost  every  one  risei 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  it 
least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart  to  virtue.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong 
degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sablime 
parts  of  eloquence.     He  must  feel  what  a  good  maa 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  msn- 
kind.     They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  henoor, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  a^; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  moit 
distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  ncod- 
saiT  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  sad 
feeling. 

[Diference  hdwetn  Taste  and  (%»!«§.] 


[From  the 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkcn,  eoo- 
founded.  1'hey  signify,  however,  two  quite  diflcnot 
things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  desi^ 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  considecabk 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fins 
arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  crai- 
position  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts ;  but  geniss 
caimot  be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genial^ 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  hig^  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  alwavs  importt  some- 
thing inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  bvt 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impisM 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic ;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to  form  the 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  wort 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  farther 
than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that 
talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature  fior 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  fo 
poetry—of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one 
particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  natera 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved, but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  aoouircd.  Ai 
genius  is  a  higher  frkculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  ae- 
cording  to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  ancommoa 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  is 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  wke 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  all  these  arts,  is  mvA 
more  rare,  or  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  iriio  if 
equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  seven!  difle- 
rent  professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  aair; 
although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptional  yet  m 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is 
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directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusiTe  in 
ner  of  oihen,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
ace  in  that,  whAterer  it  be.  The  ny»  must 
ge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely. 

[On  SubUmUy.^ 
[From  the  same.] 

t  not  easj  to  describe  in  words  the  precise  im- 
m  which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon 
m  we  behold  them ;  but  eTery  one  has  a  con- 
1  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  eleration 
qMnsion;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its 
17  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder 
itonishment  which  it  cannot  well  express.  The 
m  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altogether  of 
ioos  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity, 
ipproaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it 
tX  its  height,  very  distinguishable  from  the  more 
td  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects, 
simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in 
st  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
» ;  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 
A  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  or 
>ttndless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness 
:es  Uie  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
ked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 
not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth, 
h  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a 
noun  tain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  .»<i  awful  pre- 
or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  oa  the  objects 
lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive  gran- 
>f  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 
indless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  from 
fcent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 
tible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever 
is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 
f  extent  in  one  dimension  or  other  is  necessary 
mdeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
oa  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
with  ^reat  ideas. 

m  this  some  have  imagined  that  vastness  or 
tude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
r.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
otijects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relation 
lOe  at  alL  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
ind.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
ig  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestablv 
objects.  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty 
Lerings,  saying.  Hallelujah.*  In  general,  we 
observe  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
m  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
IS  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
B  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
;  of  great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
verflowing  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thun- 
od  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence 
)  dements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 
:  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
I  is  a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
r  becomes  a  sublijqie  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
sis  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
ete.  A  raoe-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ; 
t  is  the  war-hone,  '  whoee  neck  is  cloUied  with 
ler,'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
aent  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest 
ioD  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
es  of  the  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been 
m  considered  a«  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
lAetni  spectacles  that  ma  be  either  presented  to 
f%  or  exhibited  to  tibt  imaginalico  in  detoip- 


For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  t  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city  ;  but  the  hoary 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand,  but, 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
Deity :  '  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  he  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'    So  Milton  : — 

How  oft,  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  does  heaven's  aU  mlinf  Bixe 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobsctired. 
And  with  the  mi^Jesty  of  darkness,  round 
Circles  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infernal 
gions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep 

Ye  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 
Oh,  Chaos,  hear  I  and  Phlegethon  profound  I 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around  I 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hell ; 
Give  me,  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 
From  tluMe  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the 


Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  Ught^-DrydM. 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  ts 
instances  of  sublime  writing,  though  in  themselves 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  efiect  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavoor- 
able  to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in- 
distinct, the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it 
affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Tlius 
we  see  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the 
appearances  of  supernatural  beinss,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
from  the  ideas,  which  thev  always  convey,  of  superior 
power  and  misht,  joinea  with  an  awnil  obscurity. 
We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following 
noble  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  : — *  In  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  snake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still ; 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof ;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heara 
a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  Ood  1' 

Sob  iv.  16.)    No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sublime  as 
ose  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  most  on- 
knowiiy  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity 
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of  whose  nature,  ftiid  the  eteniitj  of  wiuM:  dunciDn, 

joined  •ith  Cbe  omiiipolence  of  hit  power,  thouph  Ibey 

surp>i<i<  our  cooceptioiia,  ;et  euilc  them  tu  the  hjgfaeac. 

'     Id  geuenl,  oil  objecU  that  tie  greatly  nUeU  abote  ii>, 

'    or  ?«  icmoTed  from  un,  either  id  ijiace  ur  in  timi.-, 

are  apt  to  otrikc  in  aa  great.      Our  TiewinR  thiiu  an 

through  the  mitt  of  duuDce  oc  aatiquit}r  ii  faiour- 

I :    kble  to  the  inipre^BioDa  of  their  nibliiiiitT- 

'         Ai  obMuril;,  so  ditordec  too   ia  iiry  compatible 

ij    with  gmndeur;  niiT,  frequently  beighteoa  it.      >'ew 

I    tbinia  that  are  atrictlj  regular  and  metbodical  appear 

, ,    lublime.     We  nee  the  Uuiiti  on  CTerf  (ide  ;  wu  feel 

I    ounelTea  eoufiiied  ;  then  ia  no  Toom  for  the  uiiud'a 

! !    Bierting  any  great  effort.     Eiact  proportion  of !««», 

!|    though  it  cntera  often  into  the  beautiful,  in   much 

' ,    diareganled  in  the  aubUnie.      A  great  uai  of  TM'ka, 

i      thronu  tugethvT  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildiieH 

I  and  coAfunion,  atrike  the  mind  with  ntore  gnuideur 
''  than  if  they  hod  been  adjusted  to  one  ouother  with 
I .    the  moat  accurate  aymtnctry. 

In  tho  feeble  attenjpla  which  human  art  can  make 
I ,  towarda  producing  gnind  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  iu 
] !  compariiwn  irilli  the  powera  of  nature),  (rreatiioiia  of 
]  dimemioiia  olwajt  eumlitutes  a  princijial  port.  No 
! ,     pile  of  buildlLfW  <;»n  convey  any  idea  of  bubliuiity, 

I I  unleM  it  bo  ample  and  lofty.  There  in,  too,  in  an.'hi- 
1.     (edure,  what  is  called  greitncaa  of  inoutiL-r,  wlucli 

•rerun  chiefly  to  arise  froiu  {ireunting  tlic  object  to  us 
in  one  full  point  of  riew,  ao  that  it  ahall  iiiaie  itc 
impreaaioQ  whole,  entiR,  and  undirided  Ufun  (he 
mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  ruiso  ideaa  of  ^raiiduu 
in  our  mind*  by  ita  oin,  ita  height.  Ita  awful  obaci 
lily,  it>  atrcugth,  ita  antiquity,  and  ita  durability. 

i'hsre  atill  reioaina  to  be  laeDtioncd  iiiic  clan  of 
■ublimc  obiccta,  wliich  may  be  called  tfai 
•entimental  inbliino,  arialng  front  certain  e 
tlie  human  mind,  from  certain  affectimn  a: 
of  our  fellow-creaturet.   Thcie  will  be  found  tu  be  all. 
or  chiefly  of  that  claaa,  which  come)  under  tho  name 
of  magnanimity  or  heroiaoi ;   and  they  pmduce 
effect  cilremelv  similar  to  what  ii  produced  by 
riew  of  grand  objects  in  nature  ;  filling  the  mind  w 
admiration,  and  derating  it  above  ittelf.    ^^'hc^el 
in  aoiue  critical  and  high  aituation,  wo  bcholJ  a  n 
uncoiamoiily  intrepid,  and  reiling  upon  hiniMlf,  aupo- 
rioT  to  poaainn  aiid  to  fear  ;  aiiiniaiFd  by  aome  great 
principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  uf  seifi*' 


with  a 


,  of  dan 


aublinl 


if  death,  I 


,1  and  fertile  anurce 
but  imperfectly 


High 

of  thia  moral  bubtimity.    Hoi 

when  virtue  either  hm  no  place,  or  ia 

diaplayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  Tigoi 

mind  be  diicorered,  we  are  not  inwnsible  to  a  degree 

of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and  from  the  aplendiil 

conquetor,  or  the  daring  connpirator,  whor»  we  art  " 

from  approTing,  we  canuoC  wichbold  our  odmiratli 


Da  Geoboe  Caufhetj,  profeasor  of  diTinity  an 
afterwards  principnl  of  Marlachol  college,  Abcrdeei 
wiu  a  thtuloginn  and  critic  of  more  vij^orous  inlcl 
leut  and  varloii*  learning  than  Ur  Blair.  His  Dii 
leiialioa  on  Miracltt,  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is 
eonduHive  and  niartCTlv  pletu  of  reasoning  i  and  hi . 
/'Atiowi/iA^A^TfAclDricCpiibliihodin  l77G)ia  perhnpa 
tbe  beat  book  nf  tlie  kind  since  Aristotle  Most  uf 
the  other  worka  on  tbis  sabject  are  little  elai 
cnnipilatioiia.  but  CHmphell  brought  to  it  n  high 
dcgm"  of  pbiltnopli it-ill  acumen  ond  Icarnul  resenreh. 
In  utility  ii  nlaii  equal  tii  ila  depth  and  oriRiiirility  i 
tlic  phikwiplit-r  finda  in  iti'xerciie  fur  his  ingi:nuity. 
and  the  student  may  safily  tiinault  it  fiir  ita  pracliial 
suegeatioaa  and  lUmtrationi.    Dr  Campbell's  othi'r 


af  l/u  Four  Gomit.  worthy  [ 
of  Ilia  tulent*,  ionic  lennona  prcocbeil  on  pubiic  < 
occBiions,  and  a  series  of  Lrcturti  on  Eivlmulial 
Uubny,  whiub  were  not  puUishod  till  after  hii  cleilL  j 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  ttiat  Hume  himself  admitted  i, 
the  '  ingenuity'  of  Campbell's  reply  to  his  tocptiol  , 
opinionB.aiidthE 'great  learning' oftheaulhor.  The  , 
well-known  hy|iothcaia  of  Hume  is.  that  no  teatJ-  ' 
niony  for  any  kind  of  miracle  am  ctct  araount  to  i  |i 
prulnbility,  much  leaa  to  a  proof.  To  this  Dr  Camp-  .. 
bell  opposed  the  ailment  that  testimony  bsi  s  ' 
natural  and  original  influence  on  belief  antecedeol  'i 
to  experience,  in  illustration  of  which  he  rematked.  i' 
that  the  earliest  saaont  which  is  given  to  testianny  { 
by  children,  and  which  ia  previom  to  nil  experieges, 
ii  in  fact  the  most  unlimited.  Hia  aniwer  ia  dividtd  | 
into  two  parts;  flrat.  that  miraclei  are  capablt  of  i 
proof  friim  testimony,  and  religious  miracles  not  less  , 
th.an  others :  and,  secondly,  that  the  miiacla  oo  j 
which  the  Kdief  of  Chriatianity  ti  fouaded,  are  n 
cicnlly  attusied.  Campbell  had  no  ftar  (br  the  K- 
suit  of  such  dismssioiis  : — '  I  do  r 
affirm,'  he  siiys,  *  that  our  religion  has  been  indebted 
to  the  aHeapU,  though  not  to  the  intnliaa,  of  in 

' "'  -    *    ■'      'i'hey  have  tried  its  (tnngtb, 

Ving,  they  haro  disidayrd  iti 
in  so  clear  a  light,  as  we  eanld 
have  hoped,  without  lueh  a  trial,  to  hsit 
viewed  it  in.  I«t  them,  therefore,  write  i  let  Ihcn 
argue,  and,  when  ai^menta  fail,  erea  let  iheo 
cavil  against  religion  as  much  as  they  please;  I 
should  be  heartily  sorry  that  eTcr  in  thu  island,  Ibe 
asylum  uf  liberty,  where  the  sinrit  of  CfariiUui^ 
is  better  underetood  (iioweTCr  defectiTc  the  ishakt- 
tanti  arc  in  the  iibservance  of  its  precepts)  thsoil 
any  other  part  uf  the  Christian  world;  1  ibouU,  I 
■ay.  be  aurry  that  in  this  island  so  great  a  diMenin 
were  done  to  n^igion  as  to  check  its  advenaiiM  is 
any  other  way  than  by  retntning  s  candid  snam 
bi  tiicir  objections.  1  most  at  the  same  timt  l^ 
Icnnwludge,  thut  I  am  both  ashamed  and  giintd 
when  I  observe  any  friends  of  religion  betray  si 
great  n  dJHideiict:  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  {b 
to  this  diffidence  alone  can  it  be  imputed),  ailoibo* 
an  inclinatiniifor  recurring  tonureforciUeOMtboik  I 
Tlie  BSKinlta  of  infidels,  I  may  venture  to  propbeg.  { 
will  never  ovtrtum  our  religion.  They  wiB  preii 
not  more  hurtful  to  the  Christian  system,  if  ill* 
allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  gn»teOi 
than  the  boisterous  vindi  are  said  to  prove  totki 
sturdy  oak.  Tlicy  shake  it  impetnonsty  fur  s  Cimc, 
and  loudly  threaten  its  subversion ;  whilst,  in  efltil. 
they  only  serve  to  inokc  it  strike  it*  roots  tbedMpB. 
and  ntond  the  firmer  ever  after.' 

Ill  tho  aame  manly  spirit,  uid  reliance  mi  tbi 
ultimate  Irinniph  of  truth,  Ur  Campbell  was  oppcstd 
to  the  penal  Inws  against  the  Catholics ;  and  io  I7TJ. 
when  the  country  was  agitated  with  that  iatijlenil 
zeal  agninst  Popery,  which  In  the  following  yW 
burst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  AiUia    ' 
lo  Ibt  I'topit  of  ScallaRd,  remarkable  fiir  its  cogHiT 
of  argument  and  its  juit  and  enlightened  ■entimenli. 
Fiir  this  service  to  true  religion  and  toleration  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  author's  windows,  and 
nicknami'd  him  'Pope  CampbelL'    In  1793,  wbd  < 
far  ndvunceil  In  life,  Dr  Campbell  iccetved  a  fOt-  \ 
sion  of  £3(H)  flrom  the  Cmwn,  un  wliich  he  icaignp!  • 
hin  pmrt-ssurahip,  and  his  iituatioo  ni  principal  al 
Murisdial  college:    He  ciijoyed  this  well-eumeJ  ic-  , 
ward  only  one  year,  dying  in  17BG,  in  his  •evrnty-  ( 
seventh  year.     With  the   single    exceptii^n  iif  l>r    , 
Koliertaon  the  histiiriaii  (who  shone  in  a  lubtlly 
(lilR  nL'iit  vntk).  the  name  of  Dr  CaiuidK-ll   ia  ibf 
gre:it<'9t  Bhicli   the  Scottish  church  can  numbet 
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ieputment  of  our  titeratare  was  unaauallj 
(be  ptvtent  period,  m  it  incladed  nearlf  all 
it  lumea  that  iboDe  in  poetry,  Qution,  politic:!, 
ih;,  and  crittcum.  Firat,  u  exerciiing  a 
BPtoaniiing  influeiice  than  on;  other  of  hi> 
urariei,  may  be  mentianed  Da  Jodkson, 
diitiiigauhed  tu  a  moral  poet  and  eauyiat. 
JohoHn  pnbliahed  hia  Dictionarp  of  the  Eng- 
:giiage,  which  had  occupied  tlic  greater  part 
une  for  aeven  yean.  In  1765  sppearfd  hia 
n€  Sbakapesic,  containing  little  that  i*  toIu- 
the  way  uf  annotation,  but  introduced  by  a 
1  and  roaatetly  preface.  In  1770  and  1771 
e  two  political  pom^eta  in  aupport  of  the 
>a  of  government.  The  Fabt  Alam,  and 
M  CHlhelale  Traiuactiuna  ruptcting  tiie  Falk- 
'muU,  Thongli  often  horah,  contemptuoua. 
lierani,  these  pamphlets  arc  admiralile  pieces 
loaltion — futl  of  ncrre  and  controvf  raiol  reaL 
appeared  hit  Jbimuy  to  Ihe  Watern  htei  of 
i;  and  in  17B1  his  Lives  of  tht  Foeli.  Itwaa 
:ity  of  Johnaon,  la  of  Dryden,  to  imprCTe  aa 
or  aa  he  adTanced  in  yean,  and  to  write  beat 
I  bad  paaaed  that  period  of  life  when  many 
e  almost  incapable  of  intellectual  eiertioo. 
:wiDg  the  above  works,  little  other  language 

employed  tban  thot  of  eulogy.  The  Die- 
is  a  roluabte  practical  work,  not  remarkable 
lologicol  research,  but  for  ita  happy  and 
u  definitions,  the  rcault  of  great  sagacity,  pre- 
f  andcntinding,  and  clearneaa  of  expreaaion, 
if  the  defiiiitioDB  betray  the  personal  feeljnga 
-olianties  of  the  author,  and  bavc  been  much 
d.  For  example, '  F.icise,'  which  (as  a  Tory 
WalptJe  and  the  Whig  eicineoct)  be  defines, 
eful  toi  levied  upon  commodiCieB,  and  ad- 

not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  hut 
!S  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  ia  paid.' 
don  is  delloed  to  be  '  an  allovrance  made  to 
!  without  an  equivalent  Id  England  it  ij 
ly  understood  to  mean  pay  giveu  t«  a  state- 
;  for  (reason  to  his  country.'  After  such  a 
m,  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  woudered  that  Johnson 
and  felt  some  '  compnnclioua  viaitinga'  before 
pted  a  pension  himself  1  Oats  he  deflnea, '  A 
hich  in  England  ia  generally  given  to  horses, 

Scotland  eupporl4  the  people.'  This  gave 
olltnce  to  the  natirca  of  Scotland,  and  ia 
yet  forgiven ;  but  the  beat  reply  was  the 
ibacnation  of  Lord  Elibank, '  Yea,  and  where 
a  find  such  horsea  and  auch  men  ?'  The 
■y  to  the  Western  Isles'  mokes  no  pretension 
itiflc  discovery,  but  it  is  an  entertaming  and 
rrittcn  work.  In  the  Highlonda,  the  poetjcal 
ition  of  Johnson  expanded  with  the  new 
and  forms  of  life  presented  to  his  contcmpla- 
His  lore  of  fWidaliim,  of  clanship,  and  of 
JacoUte&milies,  found  full  acope ;  and  as  he 
rayi  •  doM  observer,  hia  descriptions  convey 
Idling  and  original  information.  His  com- 
of  the  want  of  woods  in  Scotland,  though 
ipon  with  a  ludicrous  perseverance  and 
osness,  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  landlords 
i  their  bleak  moora  and  moontains,  and  im- 
he  aspect  of  the  country.  The  '  Livca  of  the 
ia*e  a  freedom  of  style,  a  vigoor  of  Choaght, 
inneasof  illnitratioD,  rarely  attained  even  by 
ithor.  Hie  plan  of  the  work  was  defective, 
ire*  begin  eoly  with  Cowley,  excluding  all 
rioos  poets  from  Chancer  downwards.  Some 
nd  worthleiarbymeslers  also  obtained  Dichei 
joa'sgBllei7(  bat  the  moat  setioui  defect  of 


the  whole  is  the  injostice  done  to  some  of  our  greatest 
masters  of  song,  m  consequence  of  the  political  or 
personal  prejudicts  of  the  author.  To  Miltun  be  t* 
strikingly  unjust,  though  his  criticism  on  Paradise 
Lost  ia  able  and  profound.  Gray  is  treated  with  a 
coarseness  and  inaensibility  derogatory  only  to  the 
critic ;  and  in  general,  as  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  higher  order  of  imaginative 
poetry  sulTera  under  the  ponderous  hand  of  John- 
son. Its  beantie*  were  too  oiry  and  ethereal  for  his 
grasp — too  subtle  for  his  feebng  or  understanding 
A  few  extracts  ore  subjoino),  to  iUnstrote  bit  pecu- 
liar but  impressive  and  animated  style. 

[/Vom  the  Prrfact  to  the  Diai<mmy.1 
U  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  empW- 
ments  of  life  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fsor  of  eni, 
(ban  attracted  by  the  prospect  or  good ;  to  be  eiposed 
to  censure  without  hope  of  pmiw;  to  be  diigraosd 
l>y  mitcartiiife,  or  punished  fur  neglect,  where  success 
would  bare  been   without  applause,  and   diligence 

Among  that  unhappy  mortals  ia  the  iFriter  of  dio- 
tioDoriei ;  wham  monkiml  hare  considered,  not  as  the 
pnpil.but  the  slove  of  science,  ibepioneer  of  literatnre, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbii,b  and  clear  obttmctiotu 


Is  on  the  humble  drudge  that  fadliUtM 
their  progreM.  Every  otberautbor  may  aspire  to  praise; 
the  ieiicogtapher  con  only  hope  to  escape  reproach, 
and  even  thii  negative  recompense  has  been  yet 
granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  at- 
tempted a  dictionaty  of  the  English  longns^,  which, 
while  it  WSJ  employed  in  the  cultitatiou  of  every 
apeciM  of  litetsture,  ha*  itself  been  bilfaerto  neglected ; 
fluSered  to  spread,  under  the  direction  of  chance,  into 
wild  eiubetance;  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and 
fashion  ;  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance^ 
and  caprices  of  innovation. 

No  book  was  erer  turned  from  one  language  into 
another  without  imparting  something  of  ita  native 
idiom ;  this  is  the  most  mischievoua  and  comprehen- 
aive  innovation  ;  single  word]  may  enter  by  tbousaoda, 
and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue  continue  the  some ;  but 
new  phraseology  changes  much  at  once  ;  it  alten  not 
the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  <if  the 
columns-  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for 
the  cultivation  of  our  style — which  I,  who  con  nevsi 
wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of 
English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy — let  them,  in- 
a(ead  of  compiling  grammsra  and  dictionaries,  en- 
deavour, with  all  their  inQueuce,  to  stop  the  license 
of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be 
suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquience  with  silence,  aa  in  the 
other  in nirmoun table  diBtresses  of  humanity.  It  re- 
mains that  we  retard  what  wo  cannot  repel,  that  we 
palliate  what  we  cannot  raw.  Life  may  be  lengthened 
by  care,  though  denth  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated; 

degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  conslato- 
tion,  let  ns  make  some  strug^^lea  for  our  laneuage. 

Id  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own 
nature  forbids,  to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this 
hook,  the  labour  of  years,  (o  the  honour  of  my 
country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  pann  ^ 
philology,  without  a  contest,  to  (he  nations  of  the 
continent.  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  orisea 
from  its  antbora:  whether  I  shall  add  anting  by 
my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  English  litera- 
(uia,  moat  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  boa  beoi 
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loit  under  the  pretrara  of  diaeaw ;  mudi  has  been 
trifled  away;  and  mach  ban  alwavn  been  upeut  in 
proTiKion  for  the  day  that  was  pasning  over  me ;  bat  I 
ihall  not  think  my  employment  aseleM  or  ignoble, 
if^  by  my  anistanoe,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  prop^>;ator8  of  knowledge,  and  an- 
derstand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afibrd 
light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  howerer  defective,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deavoured welL  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  m^nelf ;  a  few  wild 
blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time 
famish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  i^orance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
ofcen  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weanness  under  a  task 
which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assiiitance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  obserye,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  a^n^gated  knowledge  and  co-ope- 
rating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 
give  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surely 
be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me  I  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  mMt  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

rave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds, 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 

[R^fiecttoM  on  Landing  at  Zona.] 

[From  tho '  Journey  to  the  Western  laka.*] 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 


whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefiL-t  of  knowledge  and  the  bl&t&ings  of  religion. 
To  ab;«trart  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre^ 
sent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beinti. 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosoiuy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  braveiy, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pa> 
triotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Muih 
then,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  amoaf 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

[Paralhl  hetween  Pope  and  Drydoi,] 
[From  the  *  Lives  of  the  Foeta'] 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetxj  fimn 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  idhole  life  with  (m- 
varied  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  chuacter  may 
receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  hu 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  disccn- 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dadai 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden 's  mine  wu 
sufficiently  6hown  by  the  dismission  of  his  pocticil 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thon^ti 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desirra  lo 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and 
professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when 
he  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  lie  spent  no 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he  nerer 
attempted  to  make  that  better  wnich  was  alrcadj 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  h*ve  known  to 
be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
consideration  ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  bap- 
pencd  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind  ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:  he  desired  ti 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  hii 
best :  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  tkfr 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expecting  no  indul- 
gence from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himselfl  Ht 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  puncti- 
lious observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in- 
defatigable diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  rciy  long  in  lui 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  then. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  of  *  Thirty- 
eight,*  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  wen 
brought  to  him  bv  the  author  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.  'Almost  eveiy  line,*  he  said,  *wm 
then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  sometime  afterwards  to  me  for  the  prces. 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second 
time.* 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  worki  ceased 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  Hii  pa- 
rental attention  never  abandoned  them;  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  corrected 
in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  xerised 
the  'Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  impc^ 
fections ;  and  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism '  received  many 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  m- 
dom  be  found  that  he  alterea  without  adding  dea^ 
ness,  elegance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Ihyden,  hot 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 
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■ed  kiioKlcdaie,  the  Buperioritj  mii'il  Iw 
Drjden,  whOM  educ»tioc  WM  more  seho- 
ibo,  btfore  he  b«snie  iw  author,  bad  bean 
■e  time  for  ttudy.wilb  better  mewii  of  in- 
Hit  mind  hwi  k  larger  mtg«,  and  be 
iiiiagn  and  iUuitrati'niA  from  a  more  ex- 
imfeRDce  of  Kience.  Drjden  knew  more 
lit  general  Dature,  and  Pope  in  hi*  local 
The  notion!  of  Dijdea  «u«  formed  b; 
ite  iptculat  ion,  and  thoK  of  Pope  by 
tDtiou.  Tbere  i>  more  digoitj  in  the 
of  DrjdeD,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of 

u  not  the  lola  praiie  of  either  ;  for  both 
eirise  in  proee  ;  but  PDp«  did  nut  boirov 
om  hi)  predeceawtr.  The  ityle  of  Drjdea 
)  and  Toried,  that  of  Pope  it  cantioua  and 
>T7deD  obeya  the  motion!  of  big  oim  mind. 


nind  t< 


n  rules 


d  rapid,  Pope 
imooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden'i 
latural  field,  rising  into  inequalitiea,  and 
bj  the  taried  exuberance  of  abondant  te- 
'lift'i  a  m,  Telret  lam,  aliaTeii  bj  the 
Ittelled  by  the  roller, 
u,  that  poirer  which  conetitutcB  a  poet. 


I   cold  a 


1,  that  energy  which  collects,  cc 
ifiea,  and  ouimotes,  the  ■uperiority  muit, 
hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is 
oferrvd  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
little,  because  Ihyden  had  more ;  for  ereiy 

r  Dijden  '  

tagtaphs, 

naances  were  olwayi  batty,  eimer  ejunuu 
teraal  occation,  or  eilortad  by  domestic 
he  cooiiKwd  without  consideration,  and 
ritbout  cornctlon.  IVhat  hii  mind  could 
call,  or  catber  in  one  eicursion,  was  all 
uht,  and  all  that  he  gare.  The  dilatory 
Pop*  enabled  him  lo  condense  bis  senti- 
lultiplj  bis  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
might  produce  or  chance  might  supply. 
bts  of  Dtyden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope 
longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Drydeu^B  fire 
I  bnghter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  i*  more  ti^- 
natant.  Dirden  often  Burpaases  eipecta- 
'ope  neier  blla  below  it.  Dryden  is  read 
!nt  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual 

allel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  i>  well  et 
bund  jtut  ;  and  if  the  reader  shonld 
I  I  siupect  myself,  of  sonte  pattial  fondneta 
laory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily 
ne,  for  meditation  and  inquiry  ma^per- 
'  Mm  the   reasouablenen  of  my  detormi- 


TirtUrt  0/  lie  Mitria  of  ITar.] 
1  (be '  Thvn^ts  on  (b*  PaOclaDd  Itlsnda'] 
derfnl  with  what  coolneu  and  indifference 
r  part  of  mankind   see  wai 

it  ac  little  more  tbon  a  splendid  game, 
Uion,  an  armr,  a  battle,  and  a  tnumpii. 
cd,  must  perith  in  the  successful  field,  but 
ipon  the  bed  of  honour,  reii^  ibeir  live 
joys  of  eonqueat,  and,  filled  with  England' 

of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
oD.  Wai  has  means  of  destruction  more 
than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of 
ind*  and  ten  thouiauda  that  perished 


oi^r  )»ic  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  rery  small 
lart  ever  felt  the  itroks  of  an  enemy  ;  the  rest  lan- 
guished in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  puln- 
toctiou  ;  pale,  torpid,  stiiritless,  and  helpless ;  gasping 
id  groaning,  unpitied  anuinj;  men,  made  obduial« 

,  1 . ^  pf  hopeless  miseiy ;  and  were  at 

its,  or  heaved  into  die  ocean,  with- 

ts  and  unwholesome  stations,  whers 


tly  dispeopled,  oud  ormiei  sloggiihl;  melted 
ray. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
port,  with  little  eSect.     The  wars  of  civilised  nationa 
lery  slow  changes  in  tbe  eyetem 

benefited  are  not  supposed  to  hare  the  clearest  right 
their  odTantages.     If  be  tbst  shared  tbe  danger 

enjoyed  tbe  profit,  and  nfier  bleeding  in  the  battle, 
IT  rich  by  thoTictory,  he  might  Bhon  bis  gains  witii- 
enxy.  But  at  tbe  conclusion  of  a  ten  years'  war, 
'  are  we  recompensed  for  tbe  death  of  multitude! 
.  the  eipense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating 
sudden  glories  of  paymasten  and  agents,  conttao- 
I  and  commisaariei',  whose  equipages  shine  lik* 
«on,  and  whow  palocee  rise  like  exholatianal 


The'Citizenof  theWorld.'byGouinnTH.WMpiil^- 
lished  in  a  collected  shape  in  1763,  and  his  'Essay*' 
about  the  aarne  timt.    As  a  light  critic  a  sportive 
yet  tender  and  iniinuating  muratist,  and  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  we  have  no  heaitalion  in  pladog     | 
Goldsmith  far  above  Johnson.    His  chaste  humour, 
poetical  fiuicy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these 
essays  (fbr  the  Citi^Kn  of  the  World  amsiBts  oTde-     1 
toched  pieceB)  a  mine  of  lively  [ind  profound  thongbt,    ' 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English.     The  story  of  the     ' 
Old  Soldier,  Beau  Tibba,  the  Reverie  at  tbe  Boor'a    | 
Head  Tavern,  and  the  Strolling  PUyer,  are  in  the    ; 
finest  vein  of  slorj-telling  i  while  the  Eastern  Apo- 
log:ue,  Aiem,  on  Esatera  Tale,  and  Alcander  and 
SeptimiuB,  are  tinged  with  the  light  of  true  poetry    . 
and  imagination.    Where  the  author  speaks  of  actual    | 
life,  and  the  'fasliion  of  oar  eBtate,'  «g  lee  the    1 
workings  of  experience  and  a   llndy  meditalive    j 
mind.   ■  The  HisWry  of  Animated  Notnre,'  not  pub-    | 
liihed  till  after  hi*  death,  is  imbued  with  the  same 
graces  of  composition.    Goldsmith  was  do  naturBlist, 
strictly   speaking,   bat    his  descriptions  ore  often     | 
Tivid  and  beautiful,  and  hi*  hiitury  ii  well  calcu-    j 
lated  to  awaken  a  love  of  natore  and  a  study  of  itt    ' 

[ScftioyofatAlp,.]  I 

{From  the '  ITlstary  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Mature.'] 
Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  eiact  than  Mr  Popo'i     | 
description  of   a  traveller   straining  ap  the  Alps.    1 
Every  moonUtn  he  comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the     : 
last :  he  finds,  however,  on  unexpected  bill  rise  before     I 
bim  ;  and  that  being  ncalcd,  be  finds  the  highest  sum- 
mit almoat  at  as  great  a,  distance  as  before.     Upon 
Sultting  the  plain,  he  might  bnre  left  a  green  and     1 
.rtile  Kil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.     Ashe     | 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  tuMet  colour,  tha 
gruM   becomes  more  mossy,  and  tbe  weather  more 
moderate.     When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather  be* 
oomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.     In  this 
dreary  passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  littlo 
•alley  of  surprising  verdars,  caused  by  tbe  reflected 
beat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the 
■urrounding  height*.    Sut  it  moch  mora  fiequsntly 
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happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are 
formed,  and  fountains  derire  their  originaL  On  those 
places  next  the  highest  summits  vegeUtion  is  scarcely 
carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most 
hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  corering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
tinually accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  be  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
serener  region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  ricfc 
perpendicularly  above  him ;  while  he  views  beneath 
nim  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  at  bis  feet, 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  be- 
low. A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves.  Cireular  rainbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
flected aa  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

[A  Sketch  of  the  Univene.^ 

[From  the  same.] 

The  world  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  mansion, 
where  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  grateful.  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
charms  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  subsistence. 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  arc  usually  employed  in 
making  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature — in 
providing  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments ot  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity ;  so  that  in  every  ago  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  effort  of  human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of 
life,  and  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industriously 
examines  &11  things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finishe<l  animal,  and  when  his  limited  organs 
can  no  longer  make  the  disquisition,  he  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  august  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aide<l  by  his  imagina- 
tion, furnishes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planets,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  from  their  ap- 
parent deviations,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and  strict  regula- 
rity. They  have  been  discovered  as  forming  with  our 
earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obedient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation,  he  diote  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exertion  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  quality  by  which  the  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  might  be  continued,  without 
his  immediate  assistance.    This  quality  it  called  atp 
traction,  a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  which  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  ai«  found  to 
possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  aa  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  'increases.    The  sun,  by  fSu*  the  great- 
est body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  possessed 
of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this  attracting  power ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  aie,  of 
course,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Wers 
this  power,  therefore,  left  xmcontroUed  by  any  o<her, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  Uie  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself ;  but  it  is  equally  coun- 
teracted by  another  power  of  equal  efficacy ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  reoeiTcd  whoD  it 
was  impelled  forward  by  the  divine  architect  upon  its 
first  formation.     The  heavenly  bodies  of  oar  lysteo 
being    thus  acted   upon  by  two   opposing   poiiefs; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  which  driTCi 
them  straight  forward  into  the  great  roid  of  nute, 
they  pursue  a  track  between  these  contraiy  direetioiis; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  obey- 
ing two  opposite  forces,  circulates  round  its  gnit 
centre  of  heat  and  motion. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  harmony  ni  ov 
planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midiC, 
gives  heat  and  light  and  circular  moti<m  to  ^ 
planets  which  surround  it :  Mercuir,  Venus,  tki 
(larth.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  perrorm  their  eos- 
stant  circuits  at  difllerent  distances,  each  taking  up  a 
time  to  complete  its  revolutions,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describe.  Tin 
lesser  planets,  also,  which  are  attendants  upon  vm» 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  tber  d^ 
culatc  with  the  same  exactness,  and  are  in  the  Vsnt 
manner  influenced  by  their  respectire  centra  of 
motion. 

Besides  those  bodies  which  makfl  a  part  of  sir 
peculiar  system,  and  which  may  be  aaad  to  mUt 
within  its  great  cireumfnenoe,  there  are  otben  tlMi 
frequently  come  among  us  from  the  most  distant  tnca 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intmden  ifts 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  ooasli^ 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  tenible  to  nmn^«»^i 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  undentood  at  pR- 
sent ;  all  we  know  is,  that  their  number  is  maA 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  theN^ 
they  roll  in  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  nitf 
influence.  Astronomers  have  endeayourcd  to  csloir 
late  the  returning  periods  of  many  a£  them ;  but  ex- 
perience has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  yeradtv  fi 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  mt 
wandilrers  have  made  their  excuruons  into  othsr 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  what  obstacles  ouy  bt 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  ms- 
tions,  or  retard  their  return  t 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  if 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric  in  which  tbs 
Deit^  has  thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdom  asd 
omnipotence.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  bo^d 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heayens,  that  lie  too  re- 
mote for  examination ;  these  haye  no  motion  nch  ai 
the  planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  an  thcivfon 
called  fixed  stars ;  and  from  their  extreme  briUiancy 
and  their  immense  distance^  philosophers  ha?e  beet 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  suns  resembling  tlHi 
which  enlivcps  our  system.  As  the  imagination,  sIm^ 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  ftr 
nished  each  with  an  attendant  mtem  of  planets  h^ 
longing  to  itself,  and  has  even  induced  some  todcpkn 
the  fate  of  those  sjrstems  whose  imagined  iin% 
which  sometimes  happens,  baye  become  no  ImgK 
visible. 
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But  coi\J6ctarei  of  this  kind,  which  no  reanoning  can 
aaoeiiAin  nor  experiment  reach,  are  rather  amusing 
than  luefuL  Thouffh  we  see  the  greatness  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity  m  all  the  seeming  worlds  that 
•oiTOiind  us,  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  trace  hiui  in 
that  which  we  inhabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  contrirance,  the  history  of  its  advan- 
tagei,  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  formation,  arc 
the  proper  business  of  the  natural  historian.  A  de- 
foiption  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  vegetables,  and 
miiMrals,  is  the  most  delightful  entertainment  the 
mind  can  be  furnished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  useful.  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  con- 
elude  these  commonplace  speculations  with  an  obscr- 
Taiion  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  may 
xcsult  from  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnifl- 
oeoce,  is,  that  it  will  teach  us  to  make  an  allowance 
for  ihe  apparent  irr^ularities  we  find  below.  When- 
ever we  can  examine  the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  pro- 
per point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  his 
dcflign,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
pieciidon.  The  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan  which, 
though  inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  be- 
yond the  power  of  invention.  Wliencver,  therefore, 
we  find  any  apparent  defects  in  the  earth,  instead 
ef  attempting  to  reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion 
that  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say  tliat 
we  do  not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  dU- 
tanoe,  and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
jects to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
In  thmt,  we  may  conclude  that  God,  who  is  regular 
hi  hjA  great  productions,  acts  with  equal  uniformity 
la  the  fittle. 


{Scenery  of  the  8ecHXKUt8.'\ 
[From  the  sama] 

llioee  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 
ijbmi  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  shores — that 
which  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
and  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
leema  set  aa  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
Tading  deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  euU  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer 
fthem  a  retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
•Ql^y.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
ihe  shore  is  oompoaed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea- 
Ibvl  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath, 
thai  OQDtinoally  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
into  an  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  jut 
•Hi  over  the  water,  while  the  racing  of  the  sea  makes 
ihe  place  inaccessible  from  below.  These  are  the 
Bioaiioos  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resor^  and  bring 
«p  their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Tlioae  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest  coasts, 
ha^e  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.  The 
hoaeted  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers,  and  the  no- 
blest domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison ; 
the  aincle  cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 
hii^MT  Sian  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
ftfla  of  the  shore  ofiera  to  the  view  a  wall  of  massive 
atona  ten  timei  higher  than  our  tallest  steeples. 
What  fhonld  we  thmk  of  a  precipice  three  quu^rs 
«f  a  mile  in  ^leight  t  and  yet  tiie  rocks  of  St  Kilda 
Ma  itill  hidier  1  What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach 
tha  edge  ofthat  impending  heieht,  and  to  look  down 
mk  the  onfalhomable  vacuity  below ;  to  ponder  on  the 
twon  of  filling  to  the  bottom,  where  the  waves  that 
■wtll  like  moontaini  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the 
inliMe^  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues 
hraad  appeaci  softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook  t  It 
je  in  ihcee  formidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea- 
§Bml  aie  ^  ever  seen  sporting,  fiying  in  security 
doiPB  the  depthy  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices;  they  choose  smaller  heights, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  teme,  that 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  un- 
disturbed possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  large  as  a  swallow,  wad 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surface,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water 
forsakes  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into 
and  subsiding  from  the  vast  caverns  beneatn,  the 
piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the 
guillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
heron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  the 
essence  of  all  sublimity. 

[^Onthe  Inaroied  Love  of  Life  toith  il^.] 
[From  Goldsmith's  Essays.] 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  hod  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing 
as  our  years  increase,  fear  become  at  last  the  prevail- 
ing passion  of  the  mind,  and  the  small  remamder  of 
life  is  tuken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  thai 
part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
alrea^ly  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ; 
hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis- 
tant prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue;  and, 
like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  in- 
creases my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

VVhcnce,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years !  whence  comes  it,  thai 
we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence 
at  a  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keeping! 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  lee- 
sens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  sensee  of 
every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  t  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  infirmities,  feared  death  no  more  thaa  when  in 
the  vigour  of  manhood ;  the  numberless  calamities  of 
decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life  aoquiree 
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Ar.'.'iTi/  ih*!  r.'.r/.lxiT  who  c*m*  to  tkAr.k  their  deiiTertr 
'>Ti  thi*  '^'»*:'.Ti  there  kppeur^  &  rriAJe*t;c  oM  rriW;, 
irfc'»,  f»;jir.?  ait  the  errj peror'^  f**t,  kd'!re**ed  l.irr:  a.« 
f'Jl'.w^ :  'Or«-»t  futher  of  ^'hifiii,  l^hoM  a  wreu:h, 
fi'*w  eijjhtj-fi^e  T'-an  oH,  who  wa*  nh'it  up  in  a 
Jijriyon  at  the  ajre  of  twer.tY-two.  I  wa^  impnv..ried, 
tboiijrh  a  ».rrHfi;?*r  to  cnrii*-,  or  without  beiii;r  ereii 
roiifrof,ie«J  hy  i.'jy  a/:rii*en.  I  have  tjow  lired  in 
t'/litu'Ie  an^l  <]ari[n<-4  for  more  than  fiftv  rear*,  and 
Mil  ^r*>wu  familiar  with  di^trMii.  A.**  vet,  dazzlefl  with 
the  »p!en«lo'ir  of  that  •>iin  to  which  jou  hare  restored 
rne,  f  have  Ije^n  wanflenn;r  the  nreet»  to  find  out 
•/ime  friend  that  would  a>Mri«it,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me ;  hut  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relatione  are  all 
dea^I,  and  f  am  forjrotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chin- 
ran;r,  to  wear  out  tfie  wrctrhetl  remains  of  life  in  ray 
fonner  privin  ;  the  walU  of  mv  dunpe'^n  are  to  me 
mor«:  plca"iii{r  than  the  ti\ff»t  •'pfendid  jmlace:  I  have 
not  Ion/  V>  live,  and  nhall  l^e  unhappy  except  I  Hpend 
thf  reii  of  my  dayn  where  my  youth  wan  pafl«>e<l — in 
that  priiK/n  from  whence  you  were  jdcaAcd  to  release 
nie.' 

Thn  old  man*N  jiaMJon  f«>r  confinement  \n  nroilar  to 
that  wf  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the 
prifcoii,  we  l<K>k  piund  with  difirnntcnt,  arc  difqdeaMd 
with  tlie  ii}j4Kle,  and  yet  the  Icn^h  of  our  captivity 
only  inrri'imeM  ourfondneM  for  the  cell.  The  tree*  we 
have  planted,  the  houtie*t  wc  have  huilt,  or  the  pos- 
t«*rily  we  have  I>ep>tt4:n,  all  Mcrve  to  hind  u»  closer  to 
rarth,  and  iinhittirr  our  partin;^.  Life  huca  the  young 
like  a  iiew  Hr<{iiuintanre  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
f-ihaUNtf'd,  \m  at  once  inHtnictivo  and  aniuHin;;;  its 
Cimipany  pIi'A>un(,  yet  for  all  thin  it  ii*  hut  little  re- 
frnrdi'fl.  To  u*,  who  an*  derlinc*!  in  yearn,  lifeappcarrt 
like  an  old  friend  ;  itt  jentn  have  been  anticipatcil  in 
flintier  r«»nverNation  ;  it  hn.^  no  n^w  ntory  to  make  ur 
■mile,  no  new  impnivement  with  which  to  nurpriite, 
yet  ntill  we  love  it ;  dcwtituto  of  every  enjoyment,  Btill 
wn  love  it ;  huHfiand  the  waMtin<;  trcafiuro  with  in- 
rn-aninf.'  frupility,  and  feel  all  the  i>oignancy  of  an- 
Kuiiih  in  the  fatal  M'paration. 

Sir  IMiilip  Morduunt  wan  youn/;,  beautiful,  dincere, 
brave,  an  Kn^liKhinan.  Ue  ntul  a  complete  fortune  of 
Iiiii  own,  and  the  l(»vc  of  the  king  hirt  manter,  which 
wii»  equivalent  to  riclten.  Life  opene<l  all  her  trcaMuren 
lM*fiin>  htm,  and  pnuiiiMd  a  long  HucccMion  of  future 
happlneM.  lie  ranie,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
w»«i  disguNti'd  even  at  the  lieginning.  Ho  profeMsed 
an  avemiim  to  living,  wan  tinnl  of  walking  round  the 
name  eirrle ;  had  tri<Hl  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
thrill  all  gn)W  w<mker  at  every  repetition.  •  If  life 
be  ill  youth  no  diHpleaiiing,'  cried  he  to  himnelf, '  what 
will  it  Apiiear  when  age  comen  onl  if  it  be  at  pn'iient 
indi1f«n*tit,  Nuro  it  will  then  bo  execraMa/  This 
thought  iinbittcred  every  reflection  :  tiii  at  last,  with 
all  tho  nrreiiity  of  perrertcd  reason,  he  ended  the 
delwte  with  a  pistol  I  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
lH*««n  an]>riset{  that  extstcnco  gn>w8  more  desirable  to  , 
us  the  lunger  we  exist,  be  wouM  have  then  faced  old  j 
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Ti»  <r>.ick  La*  ;  u^',  «Tr:ck  rwo :  the  expirix^  t^Hr 
rl-e*  a.".-!  flsi.-  Li  lie  ^'<k<i :  the  wmt<4isian  forieiBtlM 

r/.'j^  JL  *l.ir.:«?r  :  tn<e  lal<ri"«»  and  the  Itappj  are  at 
mc  \\z.ir.  \z.:z.z  w&ftc<i  be:  taeditasion,  fouK,  rrvdiT, 
ar.'i  d^^p^Ir.  Vt.^  crirkard  cnce  DC'Te  fill»  the  it- 
••r.Tir.j  \'  •9'. :  ti*  r:bV*r  walk;  hi«  x::.:diii^c  ztmnd; 
ar.i  tie  ^ui^r:*!*  l:tU  Li«  gaiity  Ann  a^miiut  his  ova 
■acrel  p-er*-.^. 

lAi\  n.e  X. :  los???  wane  the  bisht  oxer  the  page  of 
hZi\\'\'^\\^  rz  the  »llie«  cf  coniemporaxr  geniiw,  hat 
p'^rsue  tie  Klltarj  walk,  where  Ta&iir,  ever  changing, 
b'^:  a  f<;w  L:'jr«  yzax  walked  before  me — ^vhere  the 
kept  nv  tie  ya^'eai.t,  and  now,  like  a  frovanl  child, 
Be«r::.4  hushe^^i  with  her  own  importunitieiL 

What  a  rl^'om  hangs  all  around !  The  dving  lamp 
feebly  en.it:^  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  aonnd  is  liesid  bat 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog ;  all 
tie  bustle  cf  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  boor 
like  thij  may  well  display  the  emptincas  of  honian 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temponry  t(di- 
tude  will  be  ma/le  continual,  and  the  city  iCaeli^  likt 
it^  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  iti 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  onoe  triamphed 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  jmi 
and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  short-sifted  piouiip- 
tion,  promised  themselves  immortality !  Posterity  eta 
hardlv  trace  the  situation  of  some;  the  sonowfnl 
travefler  wanden  over  the  awful  ruins  of  othcn; 
and,  as  he  beholds,  he  learns  wisdtHn,  and  ftels  the 
transience  of  every  sublunary  possessioii. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadd,  novr  grown  over 
with  weeds ;  there  their  senate  house,  but  bow  tks 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile.  Templet  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  rain* 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarioe  fizst  made 
them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  coaftnad  oa 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  memben  of  society. 
Their  riches  and  oimlence  invited  the  invaden,  idMi 
though  at  Untt  repulsed,  returned  agMn,  emquend  ky 
perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  ints 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  whidi  batfOiM 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded !  And  those  who  appear 
now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  mv  attempt  to 
hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

Itut  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  coad^ 
and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  thedoon 
of  the  opulent  ?  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  o^ 
phans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  toexpect  re- 
dress, and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pitv. 
Their  wrctchoilness  excites  rather  horror  than  pitj. 
Some  arc  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  otiicn 
omaciated  with  disease.  The  worid  has  disdaimsd 
them  :  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  sad 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  Thsit 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  ha|^icr  daj% 
and  boon  flattered  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  so^ 
ferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  !  Poor  housdstf 
creatures !  the  world  will  ^ve  vou  reproacho,  hot 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misfortnasi 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  tht 
rich,  are  aggravat<^d  with  all  the  jwwer  of  eloqucnoib 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  Bjmnathskie 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  oyefwr 
sulH>rtlinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and  every  law  whkh 
givt^  others  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 
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IT  ni  thii  heart  of  mine  funofd  wilh  m 
iiUCy  (  or  why  vu  nol  tuy  fonuDc  uinpte 
Ina  I  TenderneH  without  tlie  cspaeitv 
g,  onlj  makri  the  nuui  mors  nrctched  tl 


an  ontor,  potiticinn,  uid  author,  tlic  nnme  i 
ruD  BcritiE  Btood  high  with  his  conlempdriirie 
tme  has  abated  litUe  of  it)  lustre.  He  is  ili 
:  the  miKt  eloquent  and  imaginative  of  all  m 
n  on  public  AJTaira,  and  Did  moat  phil[»<ipbii.'al 
i^h  itatemni'tL  Burke  vu  burn  in  Dublin, 
'cond  aon  uf  an  attoraCT,  in  1730.  After  his 
tion  at  Trinity  collepc,  ho  rcmntLil  to  London 
!  he  entered  himself  ai  a  itULlcnt  of  thu  Ali.ldli 
lie,  and  laboured  !□  periodical  works  far  the 
ellers.  Hi>  fint  conaplcuoui  work  nng  n 
f  on  the  style  and  manner  of  nolinpbrolcc,  a 
cation  of  yalurai  Socitly.  in  wliith  tlic  pnra- 
il  reiBaning  of  the  noble  sceptic  is  piislieil  to  a 
ions  extreme,  and  its  iLbsnrdity  very  happily 
ed.  In  1TS7  he  published  A  PkUoiophical  In- 
Ma  the  Origiit  of  our  Idtat  of  tht  Sabllmt  and 
ifui,  which  soon  attracted  coaBideiablc  atten- 
md  paved  the  way  for  the  author's  iutroduc- 
D  the  societj  of  Johosoo,  Reynulds,  Goldsmith, 
be  other  emiuent  men  of  the  day.  Burke, 
iBTi  ma  itill  struggling  with  dilBcuIties,  and 


iSiig  iot  bookKllen.  lie  niggeited  to  Dodile? 
an  of  an  Annual  Renter,  vhich  that  spirited 
iher  adopted,  Darke  furnishing  the  whole  of 
-iginal  matter.  He  continued  for  aeveral  years 
ite  the  historical  portion  of  this  Tidiiable  coin- 
m.  In  1761  Burke  ncrompnnied  the  Earl  of 
IX  to  Irtlond  as  one  of  his  set^retarics :  and  four 
afterwards,  be  was  fairly  Uonched  into  public 
a  Whig  politician,  by  becoming  priiate  secre- 

0  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  tiien  appointed 
nd  of  the  treasury.  A  seat  in  parliament  next 
ed,  and  Burke  became  a  leading  speaker  in 
loose  of  Commons.  Hi*  first  seat  was  for 
orer,  and   he   waa   afterwards    member  for 

1  and  Ualton.    His  speeches  on   American 


affairs  were  among  bis  most  TJgorons  and  felicitous 
appearance*;  liis  most  important  public  duly  was 
the  part  he  took  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  his  opposition  to  the  regency  bill 
of  Mr  Pitt.  Stormier  times,  however,  were  at 
hand ;  the  French  Bevolution  was  tben  '  bkcken- 
Ing  the  horiinn'  (to  use  one  of  bis  own  metaphors), 
and  be  early  predicted  the  course  it  would  take. 
He  strenuouily  warned  his  countrymen  against  the 
dangerous  influence  of  Frencli  prin:^iple»,  and  pnh- 
lislied  his  memorable  treatise,  ftf/lccliom  oh  Iht 
Fimch  JtetvlMlion.  A  rupture  now  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  Whig  friends,  Mr  Fqk  in  parti- 
cular; but  with  characteristic  ardour  Bnrke  went 
ou  denouncing  the  doctrines  o(  Ihe  rcTolution.  and 

Eubliibed  his  Anocal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whlgi, 
it  LtUtTitoa  AobleLoni.aod  \iis  Letleri on  Ae  Pn>- 
pnaU/or  Ptacc  a-Uh  t/u  Btgiciie  Dirfctory  of  France. 
The  splendour  of  these  compositions,  the  variooi 
knowledge  which  they  display,  the  rich  imagery 
with  which  they  abound,  and  the  spirit  of  phihieo- 
phical  rcflectian  which  pervades  thsm  all,  stamp 
them  amnng  the  first  literary  productions  of  thejp 
time.  Judged  ai  political  treatises,  they  may  in 
some  instances  be  considered  as  exaggerated  in  th^ 
tone  and  manner:  the  imagination  of  the  orator 
transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  pm- 
dence  and  correct  taste  i  but  in  nil  his  wandennga 
there  is  genius,  wisdom,  and  eloquence.  Such  a 
flood  of  rich  illustration  )uid  never  before  been  poiired 
ou  questions  of  state  policy  and  government.  At 
the  same  time  Burke  was  eminently  practical  in  his 
views.  His  greatest  efforts  will  be  found  directed 
to  tlie  redress  of  some  eiisting  wroiiR,  or  the  preser- 
vation of  some  existing  good— to  liatred  of  actual 
oppression,  to  the  removal  of  useless  restrictions, 
and  lo  the  oaltn  and  sober  improvement  of  the  Ltwa 
and  government  which  ho  vonenitcd,  without '  ctAa- 
ingto  himself  Whig  principles  from  a  French  die, 
unknown  to  the  impress  of  our  fathers  in  the  con- 
stitution.' Where  inconsistencies  are  found  in  hii 
writings  between  his  early  and  later  opinions,  they 
will  be  seen  to  consist  chiefly  in  matters  of  detail  or 
in  cipresifon.    The  leading  prhieinles  of  his  public 

!■/. 1 ..,. T,_  _:-..-.,  __  he  says, 

.      ,        /ing  bis 
the  unity  of  his  enc 
eqiupoise  of  the  vessel  In  which  be  sails  may  be  en- 
dangered by  overloading  it  upon  one  side,  he  t* 
'    '  -ousof  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his  reasons  to 
which  may  preserve  its  equipoise.'    When  the 
revolution  broke  out;  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
foresee  the  ilreadful  conseqnences  which  it  would 
entnil  upon  France  and  the  world,  and  his  enthon- 
tic  temperament  led  him  to  state  his  impressions 
language  sometimes  overcharged  and  almost  bom- 
istif,  aometiraes  Ml  of  prophetic  flre,  and  always 
ith  an  energy  and  exuberance  of  fancy  In  whidi, 
□ong  piiilosophical  politicians,  bo  was  unrivalled. 
In  the  clash  of  party  strife,  so  eminent  a  person  could 
escapennimadversiunurceusure:  hisownardour 
excited  others,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  manner  nata- 
rally  provoked  and  aggravated  discussion,    llius  he 
stood  aloof  from  most  of  his  old  associates,  when,  like 
a  venerable  tower,  he  was  sinking  Into  ruin  and  de- 
cay.   Posterity,  however,  has  done  ample  justice  to 
bis  genius  and  cbnraeler,  and  has   confirmed   the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  if  (as  he 
did  riot  attempt  to  conceal)  Cicero  was  the  model  on 
which  he  laboured  to  form  his  own  character  in 
'   .  policy,  in  ethics,  and  philosophy,  he 

infinitely  anrpassed  the  original  Burke  retired  Erom 
parliament  In  1 T91.  The  friendship  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingliam  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  an 
estate  near  Beaconifield,  in  Buclcinghamsbiie,  and 
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pr%n.  In  irSj  li*  »»•  rt"»rftJ  wiik  t  himii'-nit 
^::.i.--n  tna  the  ^f  11  liiL  It  wu  in  crmttaiiJiti  ja 
fr.  tt«T>u  t.im  f.  t>K  TUTSin^  but  t^ie  death  of  l.]t 
■Ml;  aoQ  'vh'i  wu  hi*  e/Mxitgat  in  tht:  r^pmenU' 
tion  ',t  M»itr<n^  ren'jcred  him  iniiS^rent,  if  not 
•fcr^  to  trvii  a  diitincti'jn,  Th*  ftiniw  sod  toar^ 
it  kia  ninj,  ■n'l  tlw  rrotirc  Hthntu  if  iiit  inup- 
okti'M,  iwitiniKd  witti  liim  f>  the  Imi.  Ilii  Iaiut 
t>a.V-Me  Loriimtia  Pmiam(\:W),  \A*  Lif.-Tt  ' » 
a l^r-fiMt  F-tet  'WM  ■n<l  r.y.).  v%A  hi*  fjhfm- 
((OKI  m  At  Om-lart  of  Ihi  Minorilf  dZ'jr-,.  bear  no 
tiWK  'it  iliKiji:i2  Ti;roar,  tbiia^ih  writW'n  afW  th« 
•ffe  of  »Ji&-«eTM>.  Tl*  k««n  ir.tentt  nhli  whiiJi 
he  Kgwdel  paninn  erent^  ptnicularij  the  gteat 
p>Jiti':al  drams  then  ia  actirm  in  f''rar.'«.  U  itill 
muiiltit  in  th«i«  work*,  with  (TL-nfral  obwrrali'irtt 
and  nfliieti'in*  that  itrikt  fnm  thtir  pinfuiidii)-  ar.d 
their  unirenal  applicatiun.  '  He  pom-ssi-l,'  sayi 
Colerid|[t,  'and  )iad  Kdulotulj  ttiiarptntA  that  eye 
whir:h  feci  aIlt)iiDf[D,  K:tio■^  and  event!,  in  n.'latiiin 
to  the  iawi  whii.-h  determine  their  eiiitcnce  and 
cin.iinMcribe  thtir  poi9ibi1it7.  lie  n{<Trtd  hahi- 
toally  Iti  printiplt*— he  waa  a  (cieotifle  itatetman.' 
Thii  refer(fni«  tii  principle*  in  the  writin^n  anii 
ipvccht*  of  Hurke  (and  his  (jicechei  rere  all  care- 
fully preparxil  fur  the  pren),  rtndtn  them  itill 
popular  and  valuable,  when  tbt  circumitancei  and 
erent*  to  wliieh  they  relate  have  long  pused  away, 
and  been  luixn-dL-d  by  othen  nut  lets  important ; 
while  their  jp^nder  pauai^-a,  llieir  imageiy  and  pro- 
fiiaion  of  illmtralinn,  make  thpm  intt-rcating  to  the 
orator  and  literary  ntudent.  IIi<  imspinalion,  it  ii 
admitted,  waa  not  alwayi  guided  by  correct  taitc  ; 
•ome  uf  hit  Imageii  are  low,  anil  eren  border  on  dis- 
fCnit*  Ilia  lan^^a^  and  hii  conreptinni  are  oRen 
hyperbolical :  or  it  may  be  aud,  hit  mind,  like  the 
■oil  of  the  Eait.  which  he  lored  to  paint,  threw  up  a 
rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  in  which  unsightly 
wecdi  were  niini{l'^ri  with  tlie  choiceat  flowera  and 
the  moit  preciuua  fruit.    He  waa  at  on<?c  a  poet,  an 


(;n;rT.  a  -ihil'^npber,  tai  practical  HatEanan ;  and 
h:i  fcriwft-!je,  hi)  irsJoitry.  and  pcnereranee.  titn 
a4  r^narki'.:*  a«  h;i  peaiaj,  lie  piwrwred  and 
'  Till:*-;  i37r«r  of  thit  ^leal  man  wai  tenninated  on 
:i.^  '••y.  'A  Julf  \''t'.  acd  he  wai  interred  in  the 
cb-;:ih  »:  BeiroaiSdL* 

A  ■:■  .rapL-te  fiiiir.n  i)f  Borke'a  worki  bai  b*eB  pnb- 
1>hel  ^n  Ki*een  T-Jumtf.  Uii  ptiliiical.  and  not  hit 
-b:l'*;*«Jwritini*,arenowchieflyrcai  Hia'Dif- 
■laiiili'ja  ■  a  the  SuMinie  and  Beautiful'  ii  incmcrt 
in  th«-rT  a.'i'i  in  many  iif  it*  illnttntiooa.  thooiA 
fi-raiiLii  j--me  }•!«  rtmarki  and  elegant  endcifm. 
Hia  Riizhty  ur..|(-n'andinp.  aaSir  Jamn  Mackintoh 
obKTTtil.  WU  b?st  tmployed  in  -  the  middle  regun. 


if  Lonl  Chutham  1 


■InfiL'  nffltv  rtiTld^  bvtKF 
Mfh  Dlhrr  In  their  tlm, 


between  the  debUIa  of  bniineai  and  tbe  ■— 

of  apeculation.'  In  Ihii  department,  biiinoiritdp  . 
of  men  aa  well  aa  of  booka,  of  paa^ona  aa  well  a  , 
principles,  was  called  into  action,  atid  hia  in>agin>-  ! 
tion  fuund  room  for  its  hfthta  and  aliadowa  amciif 
the  varied  realities  and  ahifting  locnei  of  life.  A  ' 
Kcnerotis  political  opponent,  and  not  leai  eloqnBit  ' 
(thuiigli  leaa  original  and  leai  nawerfnl)  w^ISi  * 
has  thus  sketched  the  character  of  Burke : —  ' 

'  It  is  pretended,'  saya  Robert  Ilall,  '  th.it  the  mo- 
ment wc  quit  B  state  of  nature,  ai  we  have  given  up    ' 
the  contnil  of  our  aetiona  in  return  fur  the  aupwior    I 
atlrantaxi'S  uf  law  anil  goTcmmeiit,  wc  an  nenr 
appi'al  agiiin  to  any  original  prinuijilcs,  but  ntot    ' 
rest  content  with  the  advantages  tliat  aiv  atcared 
by  the  tcnua  of  the  society.     These  are  tlie  vim 
which  distinguish  tlicpulitical  wrltiogiof  UrBmke, 
an  author  whose  splendid  and  uncqaal  poircra  ban 
given  a  vogue  and  faihlon  to  certain  tenets  wfaidh    ' 
Trom  any  ullier  pen,  would  have  appeued  abjact    I 


itand  tlic  ^acination  and  magic  of  hia  deaocaM} 
riie  excuraiona  of  his  genius  are  imment^    Ills  im- 


!>uriiU  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  faribnle,  and    ' 
collecti'd  riches  from  every  actrne  of  the  cnatiiHl    i 
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aiid  every  walk  of  art  His  eulog^um  on  the  queen 
of  France  is  a  master-piece  of  pathetic  composition ; 
so  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tenderness, 
and  so  rich  with  colours  **  dipt  in  heaven,**  that  he 
Mrho  can  read  it  without  rapture  may  have  merit  as 
a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is,  in  truUi,  only 
too  prolific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Frospero,  at  the 
■pectres  of  his  own  creation.  His  intellectual  views 
in  general,  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather 
than  distinct ;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the 
British  constitution,  in  particular,  resembles  the 
colonred  efi^gence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
bat  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use.** 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  that  Burke*8 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
Frrach  Revolution  had  inflamed  him.  It  was  more 
chaste  and  simple ;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
this  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  his  later 
productloQs  in  vigour,  fancy,  or  originality.  The 
excitement  of  the  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
devdopDient  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
speeches  have  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
— ^the  late  ones  most  genius.  The  former  are  a  solid 
and  durable  stmctoie,  and  the  latter  its  *  Corinthian 
fpJnrtiiiSi' 

[I     [#Vm»  As  4wec^  <m  Cbncilutfiofi  wUik ilmmca,  1775.] 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
the  graai  oonsideration.  It  is  eood  for  us  to  be 
ImMi  Ws  stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of 
liMt  iS|  and  what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 
Ma,  lesi  noon  the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before 
we  dsscend  nom  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within 
the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  sixt^-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  whoso 
loemoiy  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in- 
stance, my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the 
stages  of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
least  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was 
then  old  enouf^  acta  parentum  jam  legere,  ft  qtm  tit 
potent  cogmotcere  virtua.  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 
of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 
to  him  in  visicm,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 
the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 
the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils; 
was  to  oe  made  Great  Britun,  he  should  see  his  son, 
lord-chanoellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of 
hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
with  a  new  one.  If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy 
scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity  that  an^el 
should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  tne 
rising  ^ories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing 
with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
fiogland,  the  Genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 
^Mck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  into- 
lest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
body,  and  should  tell  him — ^' Young  man,  there  is 
America— which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more 
than  to  amuse  you  with  st^es  of  savage  men  and 
nnoonth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  Eng- 
land has  been  crowing  to  bjr  a  progressive  increase  of 
impinrrement^  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
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succession  of  cirilising  conquests  and  civilising  settle- 
ments iu  a  scries  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you 
shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life  !*  If  this  state  of  his  country 
had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it !  Fortunate 
man,  he  had  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day !     *    * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  peo])le  from  one  place,  thev 
will  carry  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  wiu 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  aiiother.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  bock  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plii'n,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ; 
thev  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which 
they  were  disowned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irreHistible  cavalrv,  become 
masters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your 
collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing 
of  Providence — *  increase  and  multiply.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair 
of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  b^ 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  \^^ 
have  invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We 
have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  rea^ns  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
after  the  ofience;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to 
our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we  must 
gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainlv  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  IS  often  more  than  sufiicient  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to 
bo  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unseiriceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature 
still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increase  with  misery ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  fortunes  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prospe- 
rity, may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  nun« 
SjfMatU  arma  tuperaunt, 
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The  temper  an'l  chuikdcr  which  prevail  ii 


colonic) 


01  afraid,  una 


nbtcl 


lo  bj  anj 
fear,  fabify  the  pedieiee  of  thia 
ficm  people,  and  pcnuadE  them  that  they  mis  not 
sprung  from  a  naiion  in  whoM  reins  the  blood  of  free- 
dom circuUt«>.  The  language  in  which  (he;  would 
hear  you  tell  them  this  Ule  would  delect  the  impo- 
■ition  ;  TDur  nie«ch  would  bctmj  you.  An  Engliih- 
man  in  the  unntlcit  person  on  earth  to  ar^uc  another 
EoglUhioan  into  ■later)'.        *       * 

My  hold  of  the  calonie*  is  in  the  close  affection 
which  growt  from  common  namen,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  priTilcgcs,  and  equal  protection.  These 
are  tie)  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  atrong  m 
links  of  iron.  L«t  the  colonies  alwajs  keep  the  idea 
of  their  ciril  rights  associated  with  jour  goTeromeot 
the;  will  clin^  and  napple  to  you ;  and  no  fore 
under  heaxen  will  be  of  power  to  teanhem  from  thei 
allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  rour 
goremment  may  be  one  thing  and  their  privilegej 
another ;  that  these  two  things  may  eiint 


tual  relatioi 


loosened — and  ererything  h»«tcus  to  decay 
solution.     As  long  as  you  hare  the  wiulom  to  keep 
the  sovereign  authority  of  «lii«  country  as  the  i 
tuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  ti 
common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  lot 
England  wonhip  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  I 
towards  you.      The  more  they  multiply,   the   t 
friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  ther  love 
liberty,   the   more   perfect  will   be   their  obedience. 
Slavery  they  can  haie  anywhere.     It  is  a  weed  that 

rws  in  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain, 
y  may  have  it  from  Pruuia ;  but  unlit  you  become 
lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your 
Datoral  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  nc 
but  you.  This  i>  the  commodity  of  price,  of  wh 
you  have  the  monopoly.  This  U  the  true  act  of  na 
gation,  which  binda  you  to  the  commerm  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  through  them  secures  to  you  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  free- 
dom, and  you  bieah  that  sole  bond  which  originally 
made,  and  mutt  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. Da  not  entertain  so  weak 
that  your  registers  and  your  bi 
and  your  suneranco,  your  coquets  and  your  clear- 
ances, ore  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your 
commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office, 
and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauiies. 
are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  con(«itui« 
of  this  mysterious  whole.  Thew  thiugs  do  not  nuke 
jour  government.  Dead  instruments,  pauivo  looLt 
a>  they  ore,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion 
that  pvM  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Englinh  constitution  whicb,  infused 


„  ._.  ..     y  part  of  thi ^ . 

dawn  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  name  virtue  which  does  everything  for 
tti  here  in  England  I  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it 
is  the  land-tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue!  that 
it  is  theannual  vote  in  the  committee  ufsupply  which 
given  you  your  army !  or  that  it  i)  the  muimy  bill 
which  inspire!  it  with  bravery  and  discipline  I  No  I 
Sorely  nol  It  ii  the  love  of  (he  people  L  it  is  their 
attachment  Co  their  govenimeni,  from  the  sense  of 
the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  instita- 
tion,  which  gives  yoo  your  army  and  your  navy,  and 
infuKB  into  both  that  liberal  obedience  without  which 
Tour  army  would  be  a  baw  nbble,  and  your  navy 
nothing  but  rotten  timber.  All  this,  I  know  well 
enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  profane 
berd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians  who 
h«ve  no  place  among  us  j  a  sort  of  people  who  think 
"■-t  notlinr  --■--■'-■-■  ■        ■     ■  ■ 


directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  we  not  ft 
to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly 
initialed  and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and  master 
principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  at  I  han 
mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence,  ar«  in  tmtli 
everything,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politia 
is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  oonsciDiu 
of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  plaeo 
as  becomes  our  atatioa  and  ourselves,  we  ou^l  to 
auspicate  ail  our  public  proceedings  on  America,  wilt 
the  old  warning  of  the  church,  nrniM  rwda/  Vt 
ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  thU 
trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  lu. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling  onx 
ancestor*  have  turned  a  sarage  •rildemeM  into  a  gii>- 
nouB  empire ;  and  have  made  the  moet  eiten^ve,  oaJ 
the  only  honourable  conqueeli ;  not  by  deattviyiiir, 
but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  hJuipi- 
neas  of  the  human  race.  Let  ui  get  an  AmeriMS 
revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire.  English 

iirivileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  la ;  English  privi- 
ego  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be.     Id  full  coat- 
dence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I  now  (gwxf  JUa    . 
/aaitumqHait)  lay  the  fint  stone  of  the  temple  4f 


[Mr  Burlt^i  AccovKt  efkii  £b>i.] 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continoe  to  me  tlM  ki)«    ' 

of  succession,  I  should  hate  been,  according  to  aj    • 

mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  an  Ian  in,    < 

a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  ;  I  ahould  han  lift  a    i 

son,  who,  in  all  the  points  m  which  penonal  Bail 

can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  nni*^ 

in  taste,  in  honour,  in  geaerosity,  in  humanity,  ■ 

every  libciol   wntiment,  and  eiery  libei>l  acM     , 

pliihment,  would  not  have   shown   himaelf  inMor    , 

to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  thoe  iriun  ta    ' 

traces  in  his  line.     Tib  Grace  very  soon  would  han    | 

wanted  all  plausibility  in  ht*  attack  upon  th*l;is-    I 

3  which  belonged  mote  to  mine  than  to  me.    Bf    r 

d  soon  have  supplied  every  dcfloiency,  and  Syw- 

Lsed  every  disproportion.    It  wuuld  not  havebe 


}  resort  (o  any  stagnant  wastiiic    I 
me,  or  in  any  anoertry.    B*  hal    | 


lanly  action.  Every  day  he  lired,  hewoaldharei* 
purchowd  the  bounty  of  the  croim,  and  ten  Ham 
more,  if  ten  times  more  be  had  teceired.  Ba  ■«  ' 
lade  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoymait  what-  i 
rer  but  in  the  performance  of  some  Aatj.  At  tU  i 
Ligent  moment  the  Itaa  of  a  finished  man  ii  iHt  | 
isily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  wo  are  little  aUe  It    ' 
9iist,  and  whoee  wisdom  it  behove)  na  not  at  aU  Is    ' 
diiipute,  has   ordained   it   in   another   manner,  and    ' 
'  aleter  my  queruloDf  weaknem  might  ngnl)  a    | 
twtter.    The  storm  has  gone  orer  rue,  ud  I  Bt 
one  of  those  old  oolu  which  tb«  late  bnnioBS 
scattered  about  me.     I  am  etripped  t(  lil  aj    \ 
honoun ;  1  am  torn  np  by  the  roots,  and  lie  ptoMnH 
on  (he  earth!     There,  and  proAtrate  then,   I  dmI 
unfcignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  ataa 
degree  submit  to  it.     But  whilst  I   humble  mpM 
Wore  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  t«m|d 
the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsidetate  men.    A)    i 
patience  i>f  Job  is  prorerbial.    Aftet  Hnne  ef  ^  ■*■    , 
vuUivostruggles  of  our  irritablenatiue.herahaitii'   , 
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1  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even 
;  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
iderable  degree  of  Terbal  asperity,  those 
aeighboun  of  his  who  yisited  his  dung- 
moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
y,  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my 
he  gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  de> 
,  if  in  thin  hard  season  I  would  give  a 
Be  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and 
be  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indul- 
Me  who  are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all 
o  shun  disgrace,  aa  we  are  made  to  shrink 
ad  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ; 
ie  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
I  live  in  an  in?erted  order.  They  who 
'e  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me ;  they 
have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
cestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation 
must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
>uld  have  perfonned  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to 
,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
rould  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

[The  Britiih  Monarchy.'] 

ed  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 

not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
mr  against  the  possessor  and  propnetor. 
n  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
;  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
>uch  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
ni  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  our 
r  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our 
itate,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 

law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
tress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 

the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
s  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
e  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
the  subjected  land,  so  Ions  the  mounds 
f  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  no- 
'  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers 

As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
;hful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
•the  triple  coni  which  no  man  can  break ; 
sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 

firm  guarantee  of  each  other's  being  and 

rights ;  the  joint  and  several  securities, 
place  uid  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
roperty  and  of  dignity — as  long  as  these 
ong  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we 

together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
le  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from 
id  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of 


oris  Antoinette^  Queen  of  France.'] 

Bcfle^oos  on  the  Revtrfutkn  in  Franoe.'] 

sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
ance,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ; 
lever  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
»uch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her 
he  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
lere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering 
■ning  star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
rhat  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  must 
ntemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
1 !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 
leration  to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  re- 
},  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  cany 


the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  £?eam  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  sudi  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avense  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  cbiv^ry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  lire,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  neroic  enterprise  is  cone !  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  cour- 
age whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  uid  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

[Tilt  Order  of  NobiUty,] 


[From  the  same.] 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the  laws, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indi£;nation  in  any  man.  Even 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivi- 
dual to  preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  t«  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  desjpotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  tnere  to  shock  in  this !  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Omnet  honi  no6»- 
Ittati  aemjper  favetMu,  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  and 
good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  ennobling  principle 
m  his  own  heart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  in  hon- 
our. I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

IDqpeHdeAoe  of  EnglUk  on  American  JVecdom.] 
CFiom' Address  to  the  King.*    17770 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  efiTect),  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Oreat  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an 
English  people,  kept  u^  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
impositions  without  their  consent,  and  maintained  bj 
that  exaction;  instruments  in  subverting,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establishments  and 
respected  forms  of  governments,  set  free  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  wdinaiy  English  tribunals  of  tihe 
country  where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Oreat 
Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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deflpise,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  your  raajeaty's  troorai,  in  the  rotation  of  service, 
will  pass  through  this  discipline,  and  contract  thcKe 
habits.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  would 
not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest  of  men :  we  must 
be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  it  hap- 
pened or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  empire 
of  jVmerica  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  we 
hme  our  own  liberties!  We  deprecate  this  last  of 
evils.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  government  over 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  he  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  our  own  liberty,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  have  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue 
away  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which  have  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  glorious  Revolution.  By  degrees 
these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow  pre- 
valent. The  consequence  is  not  certain ;  but  a  gene- 
ral change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices  and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  pro- 
cured by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured  by 
standing  armies.  These  may  possibly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of 
yours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.  The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authorise  what  was  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  regene- 
rated. From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  nave 
originated  the  statutes  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  your  majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  given 
us  our  liberties;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Every  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  title  stands 
upon  the  very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possibly  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  different  parts  of  your  do- 
minions, we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  immovable  stability,  by  lay- 
ing it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your  people,  and  by 
securing  to  your  majesty  that  confidence  and  affection 
in  all  parts  of  your  dominions,  which  makes  your  best 
security  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  seat  of  your 
empire. 

[^Destruction  of  the  Camalic,] 
[From  speech  on  the  Ifabob  of  Arcot'o  debts,  I78S.] 

When  at  length  Ilydcr  Ali  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
itsclf,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  pu-sc.sbcd 
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by  therte  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a 
memorable  example  to  mankind.    He  rosolved,  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Camatic  an  everlasting  monument 
of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom  the  fiutk 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  togethcf 
was  no  protection.     He  became  at  length  so  confi- 
dent of  his  force,  so  collected  in  hii  miffht,  that  he 
mode  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  reaolation. 
Having  tenninated  his  disputes  with  twerj  enemy  and 
every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animoaities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whateter 
a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiment!  ib 
the  arts  of  destruction;   and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  ooe 
block  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  dediyitiei 
of  the  mountains.     Whilst  the  authors  of  all  then 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  the  menaciBg 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  euddcDly 
bunt  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  Vfm 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic.     Then  ensued  a  soeos  ct 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  teU.  AH 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  mn 
mercy  to  that  new  havoc.     A  storm  of  univenal  fin 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destiofsd 
every  temple.    The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  fiwi 
the  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughterea :  0&m% 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  aee,  to  the  respect  of  ndk, 
or  sacredness  of  function ;  fathers  torn  from  diildRB. 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  ii 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  speais  of  drifn 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  iito  ,1 
captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.    Thm  '; 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  valM  f  j 
cities ;  but,  escapii^  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile^  ti^f  ' 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadfoleih 
gcncy,  were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  doos  bf 
charity  that  private  charity  could  do :  but  it  «■•  *  ii 
people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretdied  est  i 
its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  eni^  'j 
tures  of  sufferance,  whose  rejj  excess  and  loxorf  ii 
their  most  plenteous  days  had  fsJlen  short  <n  tkl 
allowance  of  our  austereist  fasts,  silent,  patient,  A* 
signed,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  «!&■ 
out  complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  tkl 
streets  of  Madras ;  every  day  seventy  at  least  Isi^ 
their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  gfacis  of  TiMJMb 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granaiy  of  India.  I  ■■ 
going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unh^pyptit 
uf  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  sosM  d 
the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  lU 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  Btf, 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  thatitai* 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  BOR 
than  he  is:  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  maDSfcit 
with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  honor 
so  nauseous  and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degndiif 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  sohoBi* 
Hating  to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  theq^ 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  tUi 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  gencnloof 
ceptions. 

For   eighteen   months,  without  intennissioB,  ^ 
deHtructiou  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  A* 
gates  of  Tiuijorc ;  and  so  completely  did  these 
in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali  and  his  more  ferodoai 
alxHolve  themselves  of  their  impious  tow,  that 
the  Bnti.sb  annics  traversed,  as  they  did,  Uie  Csnttk 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  throu^  (hi 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  they  not  see  one  Diit 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  foutfootcdbesit 
of  any  description  whatever.  One  deftd  nnifoim  ifliBBCi 
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r  the  whole  region.  *  *  The  Carnatic 
'  not  much  inferior  iu  extent  to  England. 
>arBelf,  Mr  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  re- 
i  diair  jou  sit ;  figure  to  joumelf  the  form 
of  jour  sweet  and  cheeiful  country  from 
Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish 
oan  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
laj  Ood  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !)  hy 
shied  a  desolation ! 

D^Harmee  Between  Mr  Burhe  and  the 
Dvke  ofBedferdJ] 

of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  attacked 
1  hi*  pendoa  in  their  place  in  the  Houae  of  Lordi, 
plied  in  hiB '  Letten  to  a  Noble  Lord/  one  of  the 
s  and  most  able  of  all  his  produotloni.] 

,  like  his  Orace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
dandled  into  a  legislator — Nitor  in  adver- 
Qotto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  posseitsed  not 
qualities,  nor  cultirated  one  of  the  arts, 
aend  men  to  the  &vour  and  protection  of 
[  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As 
follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by 
1  the  understandings  of  the  people.  At 
f  mj  progress  in  life  (for  iu  every  step  was 
and  opposed),  and  at  every  turnpike  I 
bilged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
3ve  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
J  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
»d  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise,  no 
leration  even  for  me.    I  had  no  arts  but 

On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God, 
he  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.  *  * 
ot  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-con- 
sure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
s,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
ms  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be 
nd  incongruously  put  together,  his  Grace 
is  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  t>ut  took  the  sub- 
from  the  crown-grants  to  his  own  familv. 
I  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In 
patting  things  together,  his  Grace  is  per- 
B  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel 
mous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economv,  but 
i|;ger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  BedK)rd  is 
m  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
.  about  his  unwieldv  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
te  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
it '  he  Um  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still 

His  ribs,  his  nns,  his  whalebone,  his 
I  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
>rine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
be  spray — everything  of  him  and  about 
.  the  throne. 

him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
r! 

km  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 
)  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  wnich  he 
e  erants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of 
le  favourable  construction  of  which  I  have 
hat  his  Grace  so  much  disapproves.  In 
,  I  have  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 
he  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume, 
me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 
)  esteem  and  lore  of  all  who  live  with  him. 
mblic  service,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
loufl  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in 
splendid  descent,  in  Touth,  strength,  or 
1  the  DidLe  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a 
.ween  his  sarrieet  and  my  attempts  to  be 
y  oountij.  It  would  not  be  gross  adula- 
ncivil  irooyy  to  say  that  he  has  any  public 


merit  of  his  own,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  Mj 
merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal ; 
his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhauHtible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makes  his  Grace  so  very  delicate  and  ex- 
ceptions about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  have  said,  'tis  his  estate ;  that's  enough.  It 
is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  hit- 
toiy  t  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  veiy  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old 
man  with  very  young  pensions — that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  ment  with  that  which 
obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  and  laborious  individuals  !  *  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman's family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  r^emblance  of  dba- 
racter  to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much^uch  another  as  his  master.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  firom 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the 
offal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  favourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormity  of  the  first,  was  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  different 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ; 
his  from  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or 
in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unoffending  men ;  his 
grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds 
of  judgments  iniquitoimy  legal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  ^/  the  lawful  proprietors  with 
the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from, 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  with  particular  fury  on  every- 
thing that  was  great  and  noble.  Mine  has  been  in 
endeavouring  to  screen  eveiy  man,  in  eveiy  class,  from 
oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes, 
confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and 
eninr. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace's 
pensions  was  in  ^ving  ms  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partaking  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a 
part  of  tne  national  church  of  his  time  and  country. 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
churdi  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  countiy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thrace  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescrip- 
tive titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  prepay,  and 
thence  to  universal  desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  wii 
in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  i^ 
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left  no  liberty  to  hid  native  countir.  My  endeavour 
was  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  and  for  all  desicriptions  and  deuomi* 
nationK  in  it.  Siine  was  to  support,  with  unrelaxiug 
yigilancc,  every  ri;;ht,  every  privile>;c,  cvcrj'  franchise, 
in  this  uiy  adopted,  my  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive country ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rightii  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  evfry  climate,  langua^,  and  religion  in  the 
Tast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protectinn,  and  the 
laiyer  that  was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the 
British  crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty, 
wretcheduesM,  and  depopulation  on  his  countxy.  Mine 
were  under  a  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
eommerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  king- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  Rh(>ws  an  eminent  exam- 
ple, who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
hours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  suil. 

{Character  of  Howourd  Ou  Philanthropist,} 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  writingn  have  done  nmch  to  oj^on 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  mankind.  He  han  vi.iiteil 
all-  Europe  —  not  to  survey  the  HumptuousnesA  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
ntmdeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  culliite  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  deptlis  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  wan 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Alr^uly,  the  benefit* of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  every  country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in  his 
own. 

JUNIUS. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  scries  of  political  letters,  bearing  tliu  signature 
of  Junius,  which  have  since  taken  their  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  the  English  language.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes,  the  difliculty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
permanent  ailministration,  and  the  grt>:it  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  op[>osition,  had  tended  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  publicaticm  of  the  North  Briton,  a  i)cri(xlical 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
violence  and  asperity,  a<lded  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
the  prime  minister,  Lord  Xorth,  said  justly,  that 
'the  press  overflowed  the  land  with  its  bhick  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  ])eople.'  Without  any 
wish  to  express  political  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  government  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisd«)m  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opixwition  of  men  like  Chatham 
and  Burke,  and  writers  like  Junius.  The  most 
popular  newspaper  of  that  day  was  the  Public 
Advertiser,  publishe<l  by  Wcxxlfall,  a  man  ol  educa- 
tion and  resi)ectability.  In  this  journal  the  writer 
know-n  as  Junius  had  contributed  under  various 
■ignatun's  for  about  two  years.  The  letters  by 
which  he  is  now  distinguished  were  more  careAilly 


elaborated,  and  more  highly  polished,  than  any  of  hii 
previous  communications.  They  attacked  all  the 
imblic  characters  of  the  day  connected  with  the 
government,  they  retailed  much  private  scandal  and 
personal  history,  and  did  not  spare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  tbeir 
language,  their  unrivalled  sarcasm,  boldness,  sad 
tremendous  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  attentioB 
of  the  public.  Every  effbrt  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indi^* 
nation,  was  made  to  discover  tbeir  anthor,  but  is 
vain.  *  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,'  he  writei 
to  his  publisher,  *  that  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  me,  unless  I  make  myself  known :  all  arts  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  would  be  ineflTectuaL'  IniB> 
other  ])lace  he  remarks,  *  I  am  the  sole  depositaiy 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.*  llie  eveti 
has  verified  the  prediction :  he  had  drawn  afomid 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  secrecy,  thit  il 
the  eflt)rts  of  inquirers,  political  and  liteimry,  ttaki 
in  dispelling  the  orig^al  darkness.  The  letlBf 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1769  to  177S.whei 
they  were  collected  by  Woodfall  and  revised  by  thrir 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  his  pnbUriierjk 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  since  gosi 
through  innumemble  editions ;  but  the  best  is  thil 
published  in  1812  by  Woodfall's  son,  whidi  incMei 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  ligsi" 
tures,  with  his  private  notes  to  his  pubHsber,  sad 
fac-similcs  of  his  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  Junius  are  moderate,  w»mpsigd 
with  his  perwnalities.    Some  sound  constitatiosri 
maxims  arc  conveyed  in  his  letters,  but  his  iMe 
has  undoubtedly  bicen  his  passport  to  fama  ok 
illustrations  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  at* 
coTunumly  felicitous.    The  personal  malevokDec  of 
his  attacks  it  is  impossible  to  justify.    They  efisoi 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  p»  h 
cccd  from  a  man  of  a  good  or  nobki  nature,  andofr 
tain  allusions  to  obscure  individuals  in  thejnliB 
otfii'ea,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  less  from  pstimi 
than  from  individual  hatred  and  envy.    Wbes  At  > 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  meoNnkb  ; 
philippics  had  almost  died  away,  a  book  sppttH'  j 
in  181C,  bearing  the  title  of  *  Junius  Identified  villi 
Celebrated  Living  Cliaracter.*   The  living  chsndv  { 
was  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  certaJnlysf*  ' 
of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  prcNslBd  . 
in  his  favour.    *  The  external  evidence.*  saji  ^  \ 
Macaulay,*  '  is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support i  : 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceedio^  1^ 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  handsrit' 
ing  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the  \fii^ 
pursuits,  and  connexions  of  Junius,  the  ^uUf*!*! 
arc  the  most  important  tacts  which  can  be  oonNdHti 
as  clearly  proved : — First,  that  he  was  aoquiiBl* 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  rf  i^  | 
oflice ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  acqatioM  | 
^vith  the  business  of  the  war  office ;  tliinUy.thstH  ii 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  thcHMM  j 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particubtf^»  ^ 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham;  fouithW.  thilh 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  Chsmiff  ti 
the  place  of  deputy-secretary  at  war;  fifUi\>'i  Ai^ 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  flrrt  I^  , 
Holland.    Now,  Francis  passed  some  yean  io  thi 
scfcretary  of  state's  office.     He  was  sttbseqiHi4f 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  officot.    He  repeatedly 
tioncd  that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  Iward 
of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  some  of  these  speeches 
actually  printed  firom  his  notes.    He  reugsed  Ui 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  fhmi  resentment  sitki 
appointment  of  Mr  Chamier.    It  was  bj  Laid  8v 
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le  was  first  introduced  into  the  public 
ow,  here  are  fire  marks,  all  of  which 
e  found  in  Junius.  They  are  all  five 
rands.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
If  this  argument  does  not  setue  the 
ere  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circum- 
ience.'  The  same  acute  writer  considers 
eridence  to  be  equally  clear  as  to  the 
■ancis.  Already,  howerer,  the  impression 
e  public  mind  by  the  evidence  for  this 
leems  to  have  passed  away,  and  atten- 
»ently  been  directed  to  another  indi- 
» was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  persons 
t  the  time  of  the  publication.  This  is 
e  Sackville,  latterly  Viscount  Sackville, 
t  unpopular  soldier,  cashiered  from  the 
liequence  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle 
but  who  afterwards  regained  the  favour 
•mment,  and  acted  as  secretary  at  war 
the  whole  period  of  the  American  con- 
3Tk  by  Mr  Coventry  in  1825,  and  a 
Mr  Jaques  in  1842;  have  been  devoted 
rour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon 
^  and  it  is  surprismg  how  many  and 
id  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
^ese  writers.  It  seems  by  no  means 
it  a  haughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
inmietf  to  have  sufibred  unjustly,  should 
lis  bitter  feelings  in  this  form  ;  but,  again, 
orge  Sackville  was  really  Junius,  how 
onsider  that  the  vituperator  of  the  king, 
field,  and  others,  should  in  a  few  short 
been  acting  along  with  them  in  the  go- 
Here,  certainly,  there  is  room  to  pause, 

0  suspend  judgment  altogether,  or  to  lean 
lusion  for  Francis  which  has  been  fa- 
uch  high  authority. 

rands  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
mtlator  of  Horace.  He  was  bom  in 
740,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was 
'jord  Holland  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
the  patronage  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham), 
e  secretary  to  General  Bligh  in  1758,  and 
;  at  the  capture  of  Cherburgh ;  in  1760 
mied  Lord  ELinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
Usbon;  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed 
Table  situation  in  the  war  office,  which 
1772.  Next  year  he  was  made  a  member 
dl  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ben- 
lenoe  he  returned  in  1781 ,  after  being  per- 
war  with  the  governor-general,  Warren 
ad  being  wounded  by  him  in  a  duel  He 
lat  in  parliament,  supporting  Whig  prin- 
was  one  of  the  'Friends  of  the  People' 
on  with  Fox,  Tiemey,  and  Grey.  He 
18.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
id  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evince  much  of 
found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 

1  style ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
—his  strong  resentments,  his  arrogance, 
;  hn  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 

Ms  numerous  pamphlets,  even  in  ad- 
and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  party 
1  senttmenta,  are  what  we  should  expect 
I's  celebrated  correspondent.  High  and 
g  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possessed ;  nor 
thont  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
ibonr  earnestly  for  the  public  weaL  His 
mistiJdng  his  private  enmities  for  pub- 
md  nursing  his  resentments  till  they  at- 
ak  and  unsocial  malignity.  His  temper 
e  and  gloomy,  and  <rften  led  him  to  form 
ad  vDcharitaUe  eatimstet  of  men  and 


Of  the  literary  excellences  of  Junius,  his  sarcasm, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliant  illustration,  a  few 
specimens  may  he  quoted.  His  finest  metaphor  (as 
just  in  sentiment  as  beautiful  in  expression^  is  con- 
tained in  the  oondusion  to  the  forty-second  letter : — 
*  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
only  been  started  in  discourse ;  for,  in  effect,  botii 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry 
propose  to  make  of  it  The  king's  honour  is  thi^t 
of  his  people.  TTteir  real  honour  and  real  interest 
are  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  fur  a  vain  punc- 
tilia  A  dear  unblemished  character  comprehends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury ;  and  whether 
it  bdongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety. 
Private  credit  is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  tlie  royal  bird  supports  his 
fiight  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  the  earth.' 

Thus  also  he  remarks — '  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifies  fioat  and  are  preserved ;  while  every- 
thing solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
lost  for  ever.' 

Of  the  supposed  enmity  of  George  III.  to  Wilkes, 
and  the  injudidous  prosecution  of  that  demagogue, 
Junius  happily  remarks — *  He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume. Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on 
the  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other, 
his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation. 
Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast 
The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  politics  as  well  as  rdigion.  By  persuading  others, 
we  convince  oursdves.  The  passions  are  engaged, 
and  create  a  maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  w&ch 
forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  suff*er.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
letters  of  Junius ;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedford  the  most  severe.  The  latter  afford  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  force,  epigram,  and 
merciless  sarcasm  of  his  best  style.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  from  Charles  IL,  and  this 
afforded  the  satirist  scope  for  invective :—'  The  cha- 
racter of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  impossible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  dT 
your  Grace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  posterity ;  and  you 
may  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you.  You 
have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheri- 
tance of  reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary 
strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
dearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest  features  of 
the  human  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and  died  a  hypo- 
crite ;  Charles  IL  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  sort, 
and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  sdUQTold.  At 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different  cha- 
racters happily  revived  and  Uen'ded  in  your  Grace. 
Sullen  and  severe  without  rdigion,  profligate  with- 
out gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  II.,  without  being 
an  amiable  companion ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
die  as  his  father  did,'  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr.' 

In  the  same  strain  of  daborate  and  refined 
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^--i.i  ;.'n.y  .'...Ir*  :;.if:':  f  ily  v.-rj'.rar.i; ?  ar.fi  iit  tht-re 
fi'f  \^'.T\t>\  V*  iM:  rt'.^'.ry'A  f/F  i.'i'.-dititiin  an'l  rcrtirt- 
ifii  III .'  h'tT  nUstu.*:,  v.-.y  \,f\ '.  I  J:*,  it  n'A  Ix;  recorVJ 
'if  V'/i  tl.iit  the  la-':-.t  Ui'fiit*,nl%  '.{  your  lif«;  were 
tif'it'-A.ti:fi  to  th<;  M:iri:4;  ui. Worthy  (i-jr^uits  the  same 
huiiy  Mir»t;iti'>riv  in  whi'h  your  yijuth  aii>l  otanhorAl 
Virf;  f.xh>iii<i;<  '1.  ^'Jormi'lc-r  that,  thou;:h  you  cannot 
fjiNtrrv;"  your  i'tniuT  lif<:,  you  are  vi<#latin{<  the  clia- 
nu:ti;r  of  -dift',  ari'J  i:xiifMiri;{  the  ini{Miteiit  imljecility, 
afU'T  y'Ai  havfr  lo.tt  the  vigrmr,  of  t!te  jiassions. 

Vour  friiTi'ln  will  a)>k,  j^rrhapii,  ^  Whither  shall 
t^iin  unhappy  oM  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  mi'trrjfj^/liii,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
thn'aten«;fl,  aii'l  liin  jmlat'e  so  oAen  attacked?  If 
he  niturnii  to  Wohuni,  wa)Ti\  and  m<x:kery  await 
him :  he  nnmt  create  a  holitu'le  rountl  his  estate,  if 
he  wouM  avoirl  tlie  far'e  of  reprr>ach  and  derision. 
At  riyniouth  hiii  rlcAtructinii  would  be  more  than 
probiiljli';  at  Kx<t(T  iiM-vi  table.  No  hunest  P^n^lish- 
Mi:in  will  ('VI T  for^i't  hin  attachment,  nor  any  honest 
S''ot.i'hrii;m  foFKiv*'  hi»  treiu;hery,  to  i-.ord  liute.  At 
t*y*'ry  to%vn  he  enters,  he  niu.Ht  chan^  his  liveries 
find  n:iiii<'.  \Vhi<-h('Ver  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  cfiuntry  [lurf^ues  him. 

In  ariiitlier  kirurdoin,  indi.'ed,  the  blessingrs  of  his 
AilininiHtration  have?  U-cii  more  MfUsihly  felt,  his 
virtu«'«  Inrttcr  utiderntoori :  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  siloiie  f(»n;et  their  hospitality.^  As  well 
mi^ht  ViTrrH  have  returm-d  to  Si<?ily.  You  have 
twit't!  cscajM-d,  my  lord ;  Ik; wan'  of  n  tliird  exiMjri- 
tn"nt.  The  itidi^mtition  of  a  whole  peo])le  plun- 
dered, itiHulted,  and  oppn'RMed,  as  they  have  been, 
will  not  uIwayK  In*  di^appointe«1. 

It  is  in  vain,  tln'rcfore,  tr)Khift  the  sc4.*ne;  you  can 
no  more  fly  fnnn  your  enemies  than  from  yourself. 
IN'rMTuted  abroiul,  you  look  into  your  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  find  nothing  hut  reproaches  and 
dcwiNiir.  Hilt,  my  lonl,  you  may  quit  the  Held  of 
buNincNM.  thouf^h  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  Ix*  safe,  you  may  cea^e  to  Ik'  ridiculous. 
I  fear  you  have  liKtened  too  long  to  the  advic*c  of 
those  iM'rni('ion;<  fricndH  with  wliosc  interests  you 
have  sonlitlly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you 
have  swrillced  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
A  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
courage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
viivs  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  dworum  as  with  the  hiws  of  morality,  they 
will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 
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-..-  bcTrjiTol  cjvr«i<-i  :r  ^jnzvd.  Aad  in 
vther  %Lr.*K  ur.i:=v.  zu  i»  tax  kct.  a«  \cb^  u  a 

cf  r;ati  -r  ^  h .  c  .'Or  furrir^s  the  g«a£nl  rain.  Em 
a::  ir.-iii*:  ImaI  ciinr.::  t/t  crashed  by  eTtstf  oroRf- 
whelniei  by  a^irersiir.  if.  in  t2K  wreck  uhi  naiof 
Lis  f  ..>rtu3e.  the  chincser  of  tlve  maa  reoaiai  w* 
ll^nushctl  That  fvrce  is  eUftic.  and,  whh  the  beb 
of  n-«-jlution,  w-iU  raise  him  again  out  of  uy  dcfU 
of  C3Jan:;ity.  But  if  the  injiuvd  suflczcr,  vhete 
it  be  a  great  or  a  littk  commnnicj,  a  mnhB 
of  Individ ujkls  or  a  s icde  penoiu  be  ooatent  to  nb- 
mit  in  silence,  and  to  endure  vithoat  njiiuiift^ 
— if  no  CjUiplaintA  shall  be  uttered,  no  munmrihiB 
be  heard,  deploratmn  est — ^tbere  must  be  sanetUtg 
ceK'Stial  in  the  spirit  that  rijet  tram  that  ducal 

In  March  179S,  I  hod  your  voluntary  and  cMiR 
concurrenc-e  in  the  foUo^-ing.  aa  well  as  ma^r  flttff 
al)anduned  propositions — when  we  drank  poc  wot 
together — when  you  were  young,  and  /  wu  doI 
superannuated — when  we  left  the  cold  infbiioMflf 
I)rudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentle  politicians— idM 
true  wisdimi  was  not  degraded  by  the  name  dtwy 
deration — when  we  cart^  but  little  by  what  wtj^ 
rities  the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  febsi 
were  acquitted  by  theur  peers--and  when  we  wM 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  devstiaiflf  s 
spirit  too  highly  rectified.    In  England  and  Seal- 
land,  the  general  disposition  of  the  peopfe  m^r  bt 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  sudtobe 
necessary  to  counteract  it — an  immense  itapdiB{ 
army,  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  conntiT,  tbe 
bill  of  rights  suspended,  and,  in  efi^  a  nuUtvy 
desi)otism.'    The  following  vigorous  and  Jmuna^Ai 
passage  is  fh)m  a  speech  made  by  Francis  in  answer 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  osmclf* 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  coonBy  tf 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  uid  llr  FnM 
hiid  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India  Sir 
Philip  observed : — *  His  second  reason  for  obtsiniBf 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportunHj  i 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  should  be  (fl^ 
tioned,  or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  attacked.  Ibe 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  waa,  that  be  nigtt 
be  ready  to  defend  the  character  of  bis  coUesfM 
not  against  specific  charges,  which  he  was  sme  waU 
never  be  produced,  but  against  the  languige  tf 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  asperse  withtit 
daring  to  accuse.    It  was  well  known  tbst  §  gn* 
and  public  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  memoiy  ^ 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson,  bysp*"* 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.    He  was  happf  vbd 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  «)A 
theirs.    So  highly  did  he  respect  the  chancier  d 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  hoooar  to  Asic  li 
the  injustice  it  had  suffered.    It  wm  in  cpmiJiM'^ 
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G  forms  of  the  hoiue,  snd  not  to  shelter  him- 
out  of  t«iicierne«B  to  the  pnrty,  that  he  fur- 

nsme  him.  He  meant  lo  deicribc  hlni  so 
that  he  could  not  be  miataken.  He  declared, 
lace  in  a  great  aasembly.  and  in  the  coarae 
■a»B  deLbetation,  "that  it  wonld  have  he™ 
or  thii  caiuitrf  if  General  Clarcringr.  Colonel 
I,  and  Mr  Fraocli.  had  been  drovned  in  their 

to  India."  IE  this  poor  and  ipiteful  invec- 
1  been  nttered  hy  a  man  of  no  coniequence 
te — by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person 

lord  of  Uie  bed- chamber,  for  example — or 
the  other  silken  boron)  of  loodern  days,  he 
have  beard  it  irith  indifferenoe ;  bnt  when  it 
riooily  urged,  and  debberaCely  insiated  on, 
aie  lord  of  parliament,  by  a  judjre,  by  a.  man 
.ty  and  eminence  in  his  proftsBioo,  whose 
il  dupoaitiaa  vat  aerioiu.  who  carried  gravity 
ineH,  and  atcmneM  to  ferocity,  it  could  not 
ived  with  IndiflerGncc,  or  answered  without 
teat.  Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  have 
d  bdbre  ha  prononaced.  From  his  month  a 
h  wa«  a  wulence,  an  invective  wot  a  jndg- 

The  accidents  ot  life,  and  not  any  original 
lion  that  he  knew  of.  had  plaued  liini  too 
nd  himielf  at  too  great  a  disUnce  from  him, 
it  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance 
icral  CJavering.  for  Colonel  Slonion,  and  for 
Thia  was  not  a  party  queatJon,  nor  ahoidd 
il  to  «o  feeble  an  advocate  aa  he  wa*  to  sup- 
The  friends  and  fellow- aoldi era  of  General 
ng  and  Colonel  Monaon  would  aaaist  him  in 
n^  their  memory.  He  demanded  and  ex- 
the  anppori:  of  every  man  of  honour  in  that 
uid  in  the  kingdom.  What  character  woa 
alaoder  waa  permitted  to  attack  the  repata- 

two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous 
lat  ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perlahcd  io 
vice  of  their  coont^.  He  knew  that  the 
ty  of  thii  man  was  not  without  weigiit ;  but 

an  influitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to 

had  the  happiness  of  bearing  the  raerita  of 
I  Clavpring  and  Colonel  Mouson  acknow- 
aod  applauded,  in  terms  to  which  he  waa 
iberty  to  do  tooro  than  lo  allude— they  were 
jid  eipressive.  He  must  not  venturu  to 
lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 
na  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
:  noati  but  he  was  sufficiently  understirad, 
^oeroDS  sensations  that  snimalo  the  royal 
rete  easily  distinguished  from  those  which 

in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  sup- 
1  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience.' 
le  last  of  the  private  letters  of  Juoioi  to 
11 — the  last,  indeed,  of  his  appearancea  in 
iracter— he  aaya.  with  his  chu^cteristic  ar- 
d  impatience,  '  I  feel  for  the  honour  uf  tbia 
.  when  I  sec  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
lU  unite  and  atsnd  together  upon  any  one 
1.  But  it  ia  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible.' 
■s  written  in  January  1773.  Fortjj-three 
fterwBixla,  hi  laiB,  Sir  Philip  Francis  thua 
a  a  letter  on  public  a^ira,  addressed  to  Lord 
1,  and  the  similarity  in  manner  and  senti- 
I  striking.  The  style  is  not  unworthy  of 
; — ■  My  mind  sickens  and  revolts  at  the 
if  pnbiic  depravity,  of  personal  baseneti^  and 
ODi  folly,  tittle  less  than  universal,  which 
used  before  us,  not  in  dramatic  representa- 
t  in  real  action,  since  the  year  1793,  in  the 
nent  of  this  once  flourishing  as  well  as  gkiri- 
igdom.  In  that  period  a  deadly  revolution 
en  iJacB  in  the  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
n  in  the  instinct  of  the  gregarious  multitude. 

cifaiiy  kind,  if  it  existed,  might  excite  action. 


\yitb  still  inojiy  generous  exceptions,  the  body  of 
the  country  is  lost  in  apathy  and  indiffirence^-some- 
linies  strutting  on  stills — fur  the  most  part  grovel- 
ling on  ill  belly — no  life-blood  in  the  heart— and 
instead  of  reason  or  reflection,  a  caput  morluum  for 
a  head-piece )  of  all  revolutions  this  one  ia  the 
worst,  becanae  it  makes  any  other  inipossible.'* 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  of  Francis  may  be 
taken  the  following  brief  characters  of  Fox  and 
Pitt :— ■  They  know  nothing  of  Mr  Fos  who  think 
tliat  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  wdl  duailcd, 
I  know  that  it  was  directly  or  very  nearly  the  re- 
verse, nis  mind  educated  itselt  not  by  early  study 
or  iiiatniction,  but  by  active  listening  and  rapid 
apprehension.  Ho  said  ao  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  and  Mr  Burke  parted.  His  powerfU 
onderstunding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  hy  coltt- 
valiun,  but  by  neglect,  Mr  Pitt  waa  a  plant  of  an 
inferior  order,  though  marvcllans  in  its  kind — a 
smooth  bark,  with  the  deciduous  pomp  and  decom- 
(ion  of  a  ricli  folia^.  and  blossoms  and  flowers 
whicli  drop  ofl'  of  tlicmselvcs,  and  leave  the  tree 
naked  at  last  to  be  judged  by  its  fruita.  Hf,  indeed, 
as  1  suspect,  had  been  educated  more  than  enough, 
until  there  was  nothing  natural  and  spontaneous  left 
in  him.  He  was  too  polished  and  accurate  in  the 
minor  emhcllishmcnls  of  his  art  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  anything.  He  could  huvo  painted  the  host,  and 
the  fish,  and  the  broken  nets,  but  not  the  two  flsber- 
men.  He  knew  his  audience,  and.  with  or  without 
eloquence,  how  to  aummon  the  generous  pnssions  to 
his  applause.    The  human  eye  soon  grows  weary 
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of  an  unbounded  plain,  and  looncr,  I  believe,  than 
of  any  limited  portion  of  space,  whatever  its  diinen- 
fions  may  Iw.  'Inhere  is  a  calm  delight,  a  diilci 
ripouo^  in  viewinf?  the  smooth*  sliaven  Terdurc  of  a 
bowling  green  as  lung  as  it  is  near.  You  must  learn 
from  reiietitiun  that  those  properties  are  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  are  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  command  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it,  arc  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.' 

[/imtWs  Cthhraitd  LctUr  to  the  King.} 
To  the  Printor  of  the  Public  Adrertbcr.— 19th  December  17601 

Sir — When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  obHerveil  to  increane  in  proi>ortion  to 
the  wrongs  they  hare  sufferctl ;  when,  intttead  of  sink- 
ing into  subniiitsion,  they  arc  njUHeil  to  renitttaDce,  the 
time  will  M>on  arrive  at  which  cvciy  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  security  of  tlic  Hovcreign,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  Ktate.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  falite- 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  it«elf  can 
no  longer  be  mii«led.  Let  u.s  su[ipose  it  arrivefl.  Iiet 
us  suppoHe  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
sensible  at  laflt  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  |ieople, 
and  of  his  own  diHgraceful  nituation ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  ashistance,  and  askn  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  witches  and  i«ecure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  kin<;,  in  what  terms 
he  would  addrcHs  hiniKelf  to  hi»  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  hin  character  is  removed ;  that  the  cere- 
moniourt  ditficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted  ; 
that  he  fecU  himself  animatc<l  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  afl'ection  to  his  king  and  countr}' ;  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addreti.>«es  has  R]>irit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention,  rnactjuaiitted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  fonns,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  fimmess,  but  not  without 
respect : — 

Sir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  dintress  which 
has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  Iwen  ac(iuainte<l  with  the  langunge  of  truth  till 
you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  peimlc.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  em'»r  of  your  cflu- 
cation.  We  are  still  incline«l  to  make  an  indulirent 
allowance  for  the  i>eniicious  lesson.s  you  receivrd  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  ho]»es  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dihiKisition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  inva<lc  those  original  rights  of  vour  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  iM^ditical  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dislionourablc  to  your  character,  we  sliould 
long  since  have  adoptetl  a  style  of  remonstrance  xv.ry 
distant  from  th«^  humility  of  complaint.  The  dix:- 
trine  inculcated  by  our  laws,  *  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,'  is  a<Imitted  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-nature<l  prince  from  the  folly 
and  trearhcry  of  his  stTvants,  and  the  jiriviUe  virtues 
of  the  man  H-om  the  vices  of  his  goveminent.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether 
your  majesty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  Knglish  na- 
tion, would  deserve  nioitt  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
by  removing  every  iminful  otTcnsive  idea  of  iH'i>K>nal 
reproach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  they  are  reasonable  and  all'ectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  ifou,  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  penuauent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  which  M'rves  only  to  promote  the  tempotarr  in- 
terc>t  and  miserable  ambition  of  a  mini»tur. 

You  aiicended  the  throne  with  a  declared  (and,  1 
dimbt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of  giving  unirenil 
satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  tlbem  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whoMs  countenaiiet 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  ajud  loyal  to  yoi 
not  only  from  principle  but  passion.  It  was  not  a 
cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  th<*  first  ma^istnt^ 
but  a  panial,  animated  attachment  to  a  larcwili 
prince,  the  native  of  their  countiy.  They  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  detenniBci 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  ikt 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  ai- 
vauce  the  deare&t  tribute  of  their  anectio&a.  Soc^ 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  tot' 
round  vour  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaintL 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Baun^h  from  your  mind  thoM 
unworthy  opinions  with  which  some  interested  pi^ 
sons  have  laboure<i  to  possess  you.  DiKtrust  the  mci 
who  tell  you  that  the  Lnglish  are  naturally  light  ui 
inconstant;  that  they  complain  without  a  cama 
Withdraw  your  ci>nfidence  equally  from  all  paRia; 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations;  and  let  that 
be  one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  yon  have  cob- 
sulted  your  own  undentanding. 

When  you  aflTectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Ei^ 
lishman,  believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  psj 
a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  part  of  your  n^ 
jects  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  the  uatinstf 
SMrotland  arc  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  ■>• 
doubteilly  entitled  to  protection ;  nor  do  I  meaa  is 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouracemcBt  is 
the  novelty  of  their  aflec-tion  for  the  house  of  Ilanonr. 
I  am  ready  toho]>e  for  ever^-thing  from  their  nev-fcon 
zeal,  and  from  the  future  >te:idiness  of  their  all^giiiKe. 
Hut  hitherto  thev  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  Tt 
honour  them  witK  a  detennined  predilection  and  cos- 
fidencc,  in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects— Hi 
place<l  your  family,  and  in  spite  of  treacheiy  andr^ 
bcllion,  have  Kupi>urtod  it,  uiHin  the  throne — is  a  buf 
take  too  gross  for  even  the  unsuspecting  emenwitv  d 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  riolation  of  thi 
nioyt  obvious  rules  of  policv  and  prudence.  We  inci 
it,  however,  to  an  original  l)ins  in  your  education,  aid 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influeniHi  ^-e  attribute  it,  iWt 
you  have  dcsccnde<l  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  tibs 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  {Mirticular  pcnons^  but 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  pasAions.  At  jeff 
accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  syntem  of  govefs- 
ment  was  altered ;  not  from  wisdom  or  dclibnati«a, 
but  because  it  had  1>een  ad<>pteil  by  vonr  prcdtcesiit- 
A  little  personal  motive  of  jii(|ue  ami  re»«iitnieiil 
snflicient  to  remove  titc  abtc>t  senantH  of  the 
but  it  \-*  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that  such  men 
be  <lishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  »  king  They 
dismissed,  but  could  not  I>e  disgraced. 

Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discuivion  of  Ihi 
merits  of  tlie  iH>aoe,  we  may  observe,  in  the  inipn^cat 
hurry  with  which  the  first  overturra  from  France  wtfe 
accei>te<l,  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiatimi,  ind 
tonus  of  tho  treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  pied- 
])itjite  spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  ftft 
of  your  Kubji'cts  have  been  at  all  timea  ready  to  |nl^ 
chase  a  i>eace  with  the  iiatuml  enemies  of  thisonatrr. 
On  your  p.-rrt  we  are  sati^eil  that  ercr^thing  wu 
honourable  and  sincere ;  and  if  England  was  s^d  Ic 
Trance,  we  doubt  not  that  your  majesty  was  equally 
iM-trayeil.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  natter 
of  gi-ief  and  suq^rise  to  your  lubjectM,  but  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  been  sacriticcd  to  the  pn^*" 
dices  and  passions  of  others.  With  what  finaaffi 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  t 

A  man  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  tki 
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uences  a  f<«iiial  attaok  upon  your  faTourite ; 
I  nothing  but  how  he  might  besfe  expoM  hU 

principles  to  detestation,  and  the  national 
a  his  countiymen  to  contempt.  The  natives 
intrjr,  sir,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  a 
laracter,  as  by  jour  majesty's  favour.  Like 
osen  people,  they  have  been  conducted  into 
f  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves  effec- 
'ked  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
eriod  at  which  the  most  irr^ular  character 
e  redeemed ;  the  mistakes  of  one  sex  find 
in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics  the 
a  sentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct 
lirected ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  as  there 
cesses  in  which  an  English  gentleman  may 
rmitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude  was 
m  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles, 
e  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
I  of  his  zeal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrant- 
lations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than 
nen  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 

honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
le  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
(1  only  to  illumine,  and  could  not  consume, 
by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
d  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views 
lents  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
m  with  opposition ;  the  hardest  sparkle  in 

There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 

the  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
ause  for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
ly  of  a  king!  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
mealiness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
le  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
yed !  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
lany  years  the  sole  object  of  your  govern- 
1  if  there  can  be  anything  still  more  dis- 
re  have  seen  for  such  an  object  the  utmost 
)f  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial 
xerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
inless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
(  protection  of  those  law8  to  which  you  owe 
n ;  or  unless  your  ministers  should  persuade 
ke  it  a  question  of  force  alone,  and  try  the 
mgth  of  government  in  opposition  to  the 
The  lessons  he  has  received  from  experience 
kbly  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly ; 
mr  majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unauestion- 
rance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  at- 

n  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
ribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 

this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital 

of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised  un- 
ixvonal  resentmoit.     From  one  false  step 

been  betrayed  into  another;  and  as  the 
unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
at  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
1  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design. 
9  reduced  you  to  th»  necessity  of  choosing 
rariety  of  difficulties ;  to  a  situation  so  un- 
lat  yon  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 

without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants 
onbtedly  given  you  many  singular  prooft 
abilities.    Not  contented  with  making  Mr 

man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
d  the  question  horn  the  rights  and  interests 
n,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
iple ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing 
»  cause  of  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him 
WD.    Lei  them  proceed  as  they  have  bcxun. 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your 
government  still  more  than  open  violence ;  and  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  too  much  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal  as  formal  as  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  mi  influence  suffi- 
cient to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their  duty  to  the 
crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  us 
they  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existence, 
and  have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefactors  ;  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  firom  whose  benevolenoe 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  poli- 
tical life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their 
infimcy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and 
abjc^,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afUrwards  proceed. 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  countiy  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons  t  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  circumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  contempt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Suca, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any 
base  cimcession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  yon 
will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of  men  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that 
you  have  personiuly  no  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  view  mconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hazard  the 
affections  of  all  your  English  subjects ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  vour  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  would  be  an  a£&ont  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  c<»duct  with  suspicion ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  decree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
eoually  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  vou  detei- 
mine  at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
condensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  un*^ 
happy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longei 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high 
Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you» 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistanoe ! 

Hie  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plun- 

♦  or  the  House  of  Oommons,  on  the  soltfeot  of  the  MiddleBeK 
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dered  and  oppressed.  In  retarn,  they  giTe  jou  every 
day  fretih  marks  of  their  resentment  They  dexpise 
the  miserable  governor  you  have  sent  them,  because 
he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
natural  confusion  in  their  ideas  that  they  are  so  ready 
to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the  disgrace- 
ful representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 
affairs,  even  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your  go- 
vernment as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  higher 
than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  soverei^,  if  not 
favoura>>lc  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisive  personal  part  you  took  against  them  has 
effectually  baJiished  that  fir>t  distinction  from  their 
minds.*  They  coiisi«ler  you  as  united  with  your  ser- 
vants against  America ;  and  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one  side, 
from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but  if  ever  you 
retire  to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such 
a  covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  ofler  to  Charles  IL  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  politv  and  religion,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree;  they  eijually  detest  the  pa- 
eeantry  of  a  king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

It  IS  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for 
assistance :  still  less  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  actually  contending  for  tneir  rights,  and  in  this 
great  question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are  not, 
however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  support; 
Tou  have  all  the  Jacobites,  non-jurors,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country ;  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.  Considering  from  what  family 
you  are  descender!,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed  ;  and  truly,  nir,  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I  should  admire  your 
dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce 
every  opinion,  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ; 
who.se  num1)ers  arc  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  party,  and  to 
fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies !  Their  zeal 
begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treachery. 
At  first  they  deceive ;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
uudcritanding  so  biased  from  your  earliest  infancy 
in  their  favour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis- 
fortunes can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of 
the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ;  and  when 
once  a  man  is  detcnnined  to  Iwlieve,  the  very  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the 


*  In  the  Icing's  speech  of  8th  November  17QB,  It  was  deolarod 
'  that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  nut  afrevh  in  some  of 
the  colnnios,  and  in  one  of  them  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence 
and  reslttance  to  the  execution  of  the  lawH ;  that  Boston  was 
In  a  state  nf  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and  had 
proceeded  to  mcoimres  subventive  nf  the  constitution,  and  at- 
tended with  circumstances  that  manifested  a  dispodtioa  to 
throw  oir  their  dependence  on  Great  Dritain.' 
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house  of  Stuart ;  and  find  an  eamcft  of  fainre  loyihy 
in  former  rebellions.  Appeumnca  are,  howwcr,  in 
their  favour ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  thai  one  woald  tUsk 
they  had  forgotten  that  you  an  their  lawful  king,  and 
had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as  tineere  ia 
their  present  professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  sot 
an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  north  ;  yoo  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  aguut 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  thsf 
have  basely  betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  or  hai 
vour  favourite  concealed  from  you,  that  part  of  our 
history  when  the  unhappy  Charles  (and  he,  too,  had 
private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open  avowed  indif' 
nation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  surrendered  him- 
self at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own  oounfery- 
men?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affectksi 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentk^ 
men  for  protection.  They  received  him,  as  they  woold 
your  majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood; 
and  kept  him  till  they  had  settled  their  bai;gain  with  . 
the  English  parliament ;  then  basely  sold  their  natift  ' 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  Thi%  n^ 
was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  delibentt 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  thi 
nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  t«i 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself:  on  one  side  kt 
might  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  reseutmcot  d 
a  generous  people  who  dare  opemy  assert  dieir  n^Uit 
and  who  in  a  just  cause  are  ready  to  meet  their  loit- 
reign  in  the  field ;  on  the  other  side  he  would  bt 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  fonnidsUs— 
a  fawning  treacher}',  against  which  no  prudsnoe  csa 
guard,  no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidioos  nik 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  ia  Ai 
heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  amj  kM 
l>oen  too  frequently  applied,  you  have  some  rnsinn  to 
exi>ect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  ictea 
Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  undentiad* 
ing.  You  take  the  sense  of  the  anny  from  the  eoi- 
duct  of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  vhidi 
you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
tations  of  the  ministiy.  Your  marching 
sir,  will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example 
soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel  and  reeent,  as  th^ 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable  undistinguisUng  ftvoo 
with  which  the  Guards  are  treated;  while  those ^ 
lant  troops,  by  whom  every  hazardous,  eveiy  labomsi 
service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish  inganiMH 
abroa<l,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  n^Iedsd  sad 
forgotten.  If  thev  had  no  sense  of  the  great  onpsil 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  mid 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  caass  to  W 
defended  bv  those  on  whom  you  have  lavished  ths  l^ 
wards  and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  pcatoriiB 
bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  wtn,  ksd 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  popaboe; 
but  when  the  distant  l^ons  took  the  alam,  0^ 
marchetl  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

r>n  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  yon  torn  J>v 
eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  dietwa 
You  may  determine  to  support  tne  Teiy  ministiy  vki 
have  reduced  your  affairs  to  this  deplorable  iitaatMi; 
you  may  shelter  yourself  under  tM  forms  of  a  ps^ 
liament,  and  set  your  people  at  defianos;  bit  ^i 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  ai  !■* 
prudent  as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  iBat* 
diately  shake  your  establishment,  it  would  lebyM" 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  pioqieet!  Wf 
easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  beftic  Jm' 
The  English  nation  declare  thcr  are  grosdy  ujM 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  toot  niJMljto 
exert  your  lawful  prerogative  and  eiTS  thcmsa^ 
portunity  of  recalling  a  tmit  iHddk  ttwj  find  ksi  In* 
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[j  abiued.  You  are  not  to  be  told  that 
)f  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  original ; 
«d  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  neople, 

ther  receired  it.  A  Question  of  ri^ht 
een  the  constituent  and  the  representative 
what  authority  shall  it  be  decided  t  Will 
ij  interfere  in  a  question  in  which  you 
rlj  no  immediate  concern  t  It  would  be  a 
J  odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  lords 
pon  to  determine  the  rights  and  priril^es 
nons !  They  cannot  do  it  without  a  na- 
:h  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  you  refer  it 
es  t  They  have  often  told  your  ancestors 
%w  of  parliament  is  above  them.  What 
,  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
for  themselves!  They  alone  are  injured  ; 
there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the 
te  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  determine, 
mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious  argu- 
a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspi- 
d  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There 
!r,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it  particu- 
•ts  your  majesty  to  consider  the  late  pro- 

the  House  of  Commons.  By  depriving  a 
lis  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their 
n  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
;  uid  though,  perhaps,  not  with  the  same 
ave  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the 
ament,  which  first  declared  the  regal  office 
d  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony,  dis- 
House  of  Lords.  The  same  pretended  power 
an  English  subject  of  his  birthright,  may 
lish  king  of  his  crown.  In  anotner  yiew, 
ion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
jerous  to  your  majesty,  is  still  more  alarm- 
•  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one 
right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that 
Qother.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as 
thout  daring  to  censure  those  officers  who 
ularly  apprised  of  Mr  Wilkes's  incapacity 
by  the  declaration  of  the  house,  but  ex- 
the  writ  directed  to  them),  and  who  never- 
imed  him  as  duly  elected.  They  haye  re- 
Qajority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which 
idge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  they  have 

the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
tentative  body ;  and  by  these  acts,  taken 
or  together,  they  have  essentially  altered 
.1  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
rour  majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the  English 
cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
St,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of 
states  from  encroaching  upon  the  province 
r  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them 
1  once  they  have  departed  from  the  great 
lal  line  by  which  all  their  proceedings 
iirected,  who  will  answer  for  their  future 
!  or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you, 
they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
t  to  a  superior!  Your  majesty  may  learn 
ow  nearly  the  slave  and  the   tyrant  are 

your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House 
18,  but  oppose  Uieir  dissolution  upon  an 

confess  not  very  unwarrantable)  that 
MOTS  would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
IT.    I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 

haye  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But 
inion  were  well-founded,  you  might  then 

wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
jnour  against  your  goyemment,  without 
f  material  injury  to  the  favourite  cause  of 

re  still  an  honourable  part  to  act  The 
of  your  sabjects  may  still  be  reoorered. 
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But  before  you  subdue  their  hearts,  you  must  gain  a 
noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard  those  little 
personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevailSy 
make  it  (what  it  should  have  been  long  since)  an  act 
not  of  mercy  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall 
back  into  his  natural  station — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supportine  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news- 
paper. The  genUe  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him 
on  the  surface,  neglected  and  unremoved ;  it  is  only 
the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that 
you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Come  for- 
ward to  your  people ;  lay  aside  the  wretched  formali- 
ties of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
Tell  them  you  have  been  fatUly  deceived :  the  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government;  that  you  will  give  your 
confidence  to  no  man  that  does  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  election, 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  in- 
vaded by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  con- 
stitution betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their 
representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers, 
you  measure  their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  theii 
expressions ;  and  when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly, 
you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who 
tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends  whose  affections 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attachment. 
The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of 
conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they 
are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend  ;  it  is 
a  law  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. The  mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  friendMiip 
will  find  a  favourite,  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to 
another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment 
of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  principle 
of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Enc- 
lishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  maiesty^s 
encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is 
only  contemptible :  armed  with  the  sovereign  autho' 
rity,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  wh^ 
imitates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security 
of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  as  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  hy 
another. 

DE  LOLHK. 

The  CongHtution  of  England,  or  an  Acamnt  of 
the  English  Government,  by  M.  De  Louie,  was 
recommended  by  Junius  'as  a  performance  deep, 
solid,  and  ingenious.'    The  author  was  a  natiye  of 

♦  Mr  Wnices,  who  was  then  under  confliieinfliit  in  Hi* 
yjng'm  bench,  on  a  sentence  of  a  fine  of  a  thonMuid  poimd«, 
and  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment  (from  the  18th  of  Jima 
178B),  for  the  puhUcation  of  the  North  Briton  Ma  45,  sad  ll» 
Bswr  on  Womaik 
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Qenera,  who  had  itadied  the  law.  His  work  on  the 
English  constitution  was  first  published  in  Holland, 
in  the  French  language.  The  English  edition,  en- 
larged and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  King  George 
nL,  appeared  in  1775.  De  Lolme  wrote  sereral 
slight  political  treatises,  and  expected  to  be  patro- 
niMd  by  the  British  goremroent  In  this  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  relief  from  the  Literary 
Fund.  He  left  England,  and  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sixtfr-two.  The  praise  of  Junius  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lolme's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect  He  erinces 
considerable  acuteness  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
'  solid ;'  his  admiration  is  too  excessire  and  undis- 
tinguishing  to  be  always  just  Of  the  ease  and 
spirit  with  which  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  gire  one  specimen,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  Englishmen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
their  gOTemment : — *  The  agitation  of  the  popular 
mind  is  not  in  England  what  it  would  be  in  other 
states;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent,  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agitation  animates  ail  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  ricissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  gorern- 
ing  power  being  dependent  on  the  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
affection  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangered. 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  acquires  and  exerts  at  ever^  moment  a 
new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  wmds  by  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  the 
public  affairs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
shortest  interruption  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  who  should  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say? — though  he  had,  like  another  Vatinius,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  united  detestation  of  all  parties, 
might,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
keeping  within  the  bounds  required  by  them,  con- 
tinue to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.' 

DR  ADAM  SMITH. 

Dr  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  NatUma,  published 
in  1776,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Some  of  its  leading  principles 
had  been  indicated  by  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
specting wealth  and  trade ;  and  several  French 
writers  had  made  considerable  advances  towiurds  the 
ibrmation  of  a  system.  Smitli,  however,  after  a 
labour  of  ten  years,  produced  a  complete  system  of 
political  economy;  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
evinces  such  indefatigable  research,  so  much  saga- 
city, learning,  and  information,  derived  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  no  less  than  from  books,  that  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  must  always  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  politiod  philosophy  which 
the  worid  has  produced.  Its  leading  principles,  as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M^Gullodi,  may  be  thus  summed  up  i—'  He  showed 
that  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
kA(mt;  that  the  natural  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause  ik  riches 
being  accnmnlated.    He  demonstrated  that  laboor 


is  productive  of  wealth,  when  employed  in  nu 
foctures  and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced 
various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rend 
most  effective ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  ana 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  mad 
its  efficacy  by  its  division  among  diflferent  in* 
duals  and  countries,  and  by  the  employmeo 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital  in  indoatrions 
dertakings.  He  also  showed,  in  opposition  to 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants, 
ticians,  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  oo 
niences,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  that  it 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to 
sue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way;  tha 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageoc 
themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as 
at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public; 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  the  specif 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  beti 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between 
tant  and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic 
pernicious.**  Though  correct  in  his  fhndamc 
positions,  Dr  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  gaUt 
several  errors.  He  docs  not  always  reason  oonc 
iVom  the  principles  he  lays  down ;  and  some  oi 
distinctions  (as  that  between  the  different  dassi 
society  as  productive  and  unproductive  oonsan 
have  been  shoMm,  by  a  more  careAil  analysis 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.  But  these  defect 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, '  w! 
produced,'  says  Mackintosh, '  an  immediate,  gen 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  io 
tant  parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  sti 
In  a  few  years  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  trea 
and  has  made  its  way,  throughout  the  oonvuk 
of  revolution  and  conquest,  to  a  due  ascendant  • 
the  minds  of  men,  with  far  less  than  the  ave 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  which  d 
the  channels  through  which  truth  fiorwa  into  p 
tica'  In  this  work,  as  in  his  *  Moral  Sentime 
Dr  Smith  is  copious  and  happy  in  his  iUnstrati 
The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour  is  very  finely  written : — *  Ofasi 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artii 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and  thriving  ooun 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  pec 
of  whose  industry  a  part,  though  but  a  s^au  { 
has  been  employed  in  procuring  him  thb  aoo 
modation,  exceeds  all  computation.  The  woe 
coat,  for  example,  which  covers  tlie  daj-labonra 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  proc 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multttnde  orvi 
men.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool, 
wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dver,  the  scribfaAeiv 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  Ailler,  the  dresser,  i 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  ait 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  prodael 
How  many  merchants  and  carriera,  beaides^  ■ 
have  been  employed  in  transportiuff  the  mala 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  ouera,  who  oi 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  c^  the  ooontiy  ?  I 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particalai;] 
many  ship-builders, sailors, sail-makers,  lopenailr 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  li 
ther  the  different  drugs  made  nse  of  by  the  4 
which  often  come  ftom  the  remotest  ooraen  flf 
world?  What  a  variety  of  laboor,  tocv  it  neeM 
in  order  to  produce  tiie  tools  of  the  mennert  of  il 
workmen  I     To  say  nothing  of  aach 
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ie»  OS  the  ihip  of  the  lailor.  Ihi;  mill  uf  (be 
or  even  the  loom  of  llie  wearer,  lot  us  eon»i- 
\y  «liat  H  VBiiet;  of  labour  is  nquiiite  in 

0  farai  that  rery  simple  macliine,  the  shears 
hich  the  thepberd  elipi  tlic  uooL  The  miner, 
ilJcr  of  tile  furnace  for  anieltiug  Uig  ore,  the 
t  the  timber,  tliG  Imroer  of  the  I'luireosl  to  be 
lae  of  ID  (he  imeltiDg-houie,  the  bricknulier, 
cklajrer,  the  norkmen  who  attend  tlie  furnace, 
Ulwriithl,  the  furrier,  the  aoiith,  must  all  of 
ioia  their  iliflbreiit  arta  in  onler  to  produce 

Were  we  to  examine  in  the  saiue  manner 

1  diSbrenC  parta  of  his  dreia  and  houKliold 
ire,  the  coarse  hnen  sliirt  whith  he  wean  neit 
in,  the  ihoes  which  cover  his  feet,  tlie  bed 

be  Ilea  on.  and  all  the  diK;rcnt  parts  which 
H  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at  which  be  prepares 
itoals,  the  couli  which  he  makea  uae  of  for 
nrpoac^  dug  from  the  bowels  of  tlie  eurtli,  and 
it  to  him.  perhaps,  by  a  long  cca  aud  a  long 
irriage,  all  the  othi^r  ntenaila  of  hii  kitchen, 

fumiture  of  hl>  table,  the  knivea  and  forks, 


D  preparing  hi>  bread  and  hia  beer,  the  glaaa 
r  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  ItBbt,  and 
mt  the  wind  and  the  rnin.  with  all  the  know- 
kud  art  requisite  for  preparing  that  l>eautirul 
ppy  invention,  withoot  which  these  northern 
if  the  world  could  scarce  hare  aSbrdcd  a  ver; 
table  habitation,  together  with  the  toola  of 
!  different  workmen  employed  in  producing 
liflbrent  canreniencca;  if  we  examine,  I  ea;, 
4G  thin(;s.  and  connider  what   a  mrietr  of 

i*  employed  about  ench  Of  them,  we  ahall  be 
e  that,  willioat  the  assistance  and  co-opcra- 

muiy  thousands,  the  very  niesneat  peraon  in 
ised  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  ac- 
f  to.  what  we  very  falaely  imngine.  the  easy 
nple  manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accom- 
».  Compared,  indeed,  with  Uie  mora  eitni- 
.  liucury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation  must 
ibt  appear  extremely  aimple  and  caayj  and 

may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  accommoda- 
'  a  Eompcan  prince  doea  not  alwaya  so  much 

that  of  an  indiutrious  and  rmgal  peasant,  as 
commcidation  of  the  latter  exceeds  tliat  of 
an  AiVicin  king,  the  absolute  moatera  of  the 
nd  liberties  of  t£n  thousand  naked  aavages.' 


&d*m  Smith  taught  how  the  wealth  of  naUona 
be  accumulated  and  preaervcd,  I>r  Benjikin 
Ltln  (IT0«'ir9D}.  with  a  humbler  aim.  but 
scarcely  Icaa  practical  aagocity,  applied  the 
eMOOi  to  individiiali.  By  his  admirable  writ- 
nd  still  more  admirable  ufe,  he  Inculcated  the 
■  of  Industry,  frugality,  and  indepi^ndence  of 
It,  and  may  be  reckon^  one  of  the  b«ncfnctora 
ikind.  Franklin  was  a  native  of  Boston  in 
ca,  and  waa  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
r.  Bj  unceasing  industry  and  strong  natural 
I  (which  he  aasiduoutly  cultivated),  he  rose  to 
I  of  the  repreaentativea  of  I'biUdelphia,  and 
be  aepaiatloD  of  America  firom  Britain,  he 
abusador  for  the  atatea  at  the  court  of  Frajice 
il  Importut  treatio  were  negotiated  by  him. 
all  om)  thine  and  (hrtnaea  of  his  native  cnun- 
t»  attng^ca,  dlaBater%  and  aucceases-— he  bore 
BiiieQt  part  The  writinga  of  Franklin  are 
MPeroos  I  he  always  aa  he  Infbrma  us,  '  set  a 
r  vidat  on  a  dev  <ff  good  than  on  an;  other 


kind  of  reputation.'  His  Poor  Rich-ird'i  Aiimiiacll, 
containing  some  homely  and  valuable  rules  uf  life, 
waa  begun  in  1732.  Between  the  years  1747  and 
l'S4  he  communicated  tii  hia  friend.  Peter  Coiliu- 
Boo,  a  aerie*  of  letten  detailing  ^tw  ExptrauntM 


and  Obstrvatiana  on  Electrvity,  madt  at  Philaddphim, 
in  which  he  estnlilislicJ  the  scientific  fact,  that 
electricity  and  lightning  are  the  same.  Hia  experi- 
ment!, as  deacribcil  by  himself,  have  an  air  of  wonder 
and  romance.  He  made  a  kite  of  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  set  it  up  into  the  ur,  with  a  common  key 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  hempen  string,  by  which  he 
held  the  kite  in  his  hand.  Hia  son  watched  with 
blm  the  result ;  clouds  came  and  passed,  and  at 
length  lightning  came;  it  agitated  the  hempen 
coid,  and  emitted  aparki  from  the  key,  which  gave 
him  a  slight  electrical  shock.  The  discovery  waa 
thus  made;  the  identity  of  liglitning  with  electri- 
city was  clearly  manifested;  and  Franklin  wm  m 
overcome  by  bia  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that  he 
said  he  could  nilliiigly  at  that  moment  have  died  1 
The  political,  miacellaneouB,  and  philosophies!  works 
of  Franklin,  were  published  by  him  in  1779.  and 
were  afterwards  rcpubliahed,  with  additions,  by  hia 
grandson,  in  six  volumes.  His  memoir  ofhimaelf  ia 
the  mosCvainable  ofhis  miscellaneous  pieceai  bia 
essays  scarcely  exceed  mediocrity  as  literary  compo- 
aitlona,  but  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  irf  benevo- 
lence and  practical  wisdom. 

The  refined  chissical  taste  aud  learning  of  WiLUAX 
MiXHOTB  (1710-1799)  enriched  this  period  with  a 
translaliou  of  Iliny's  Letters,  which  Warton,  a 
highly  competent  judge,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
few  translations  that  are  better  than  the  original. 
Under  tlie  assumed  name  of  Fitzosbome,  Meteiolh 
also  imhlished  a  volume  of  Lrlttrt  on  Literary  aiut 
Moral  Subjecta,  remarkabto  for  elegance  of  at^le. 
The  some  author  transUted  Cicero's  I«tten  to 
acveral  of  his  friends,  and  the  treatiaes  De  AmidHa 
and  De  Seneclule,  to  which  lie  appended  large  and 
valuable  annotations.  Melmoth  waa  aa  amiaN". 
accompliahed.  and  pioua  man,  and  hia  character 
ahines  forth  in  all  bis  writinga.  His  tnuulatloiie 
are  atill  the  beat  we  possesa  i  and  his  style,  tbon^ 
BomeUmes  feeble  from  excess  of  polish  and  orna- 
ment, ia  generally  correct.  perapicOous,  and  muaical 
la  conatructioiL 
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iOn  Thinking.] 
[From  Molmoth'H  Letters.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  valuation,  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  claimed  by  mankind 
in  general.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  when  I  read  the  very 
uncommon  sentiments  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  that 
there  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  ranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  di.'itinguishcs  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  we  shall  And  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
with  many  obstructions  to  check  its  just  and  free 
direction ;  but  there  are  two  principles  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul 
unemployed ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedious  progression  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
laborious  a  method  for  any  but  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of  mind.  P^or  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  gonenilly  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth  ;  but  because  the  majority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an 
army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  without 
knowing  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
they  so  warmly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those 
absurd  systems  which  at  different  ]>erio(Ls  have  had 
a  universal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
Btrango  disposition  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  traversed  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  tlie  most  devious  extrava- 
gances: the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  reason  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
sions and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
liarmonY  of  human  intercourse  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  standard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  thev  must  equally  be  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to  contemplative 


life,  we  may  have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  remark  th&t 
thinking  is  no  less  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  tbe 
civil  world.  The  number  of  those  writers  who  can, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  tenue<l  thinking 
authors,  would  not  form  a  very  copious  library,  thougk 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  produced.  Necessarily,  I 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  collection  of  thii 
sort  all  critics,  commentators,  truislators,  and,  in 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  common- 
wealth of  literature  that  owe  their  existence  merdj 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  should  reject,  for  the 
same  reason,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Maximusand 
Aulus  Gellius :  though  it  must  be  owned,  indeed,  their 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  they  pre> 
serve  to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  vsblA 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.  TboM 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  thi 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tncti, 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  be  ad mittedai 
writers  of  reflection.  For  this  n^ason  I  cannot  tepti 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbent  of  compositiaoi 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  produced: 

Quale  fuit  Cassf  rajiido  forventtus  axnni 
Ingenhiin  ;  caiwiK  quein  foma  oat  case,  librisqiM 
Ambustum  propriiA. — JJor. 

Thus  Kpicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  thm 
hundred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he  hid 
not  inoerted  a  single  quotation  ;  aitd  we  have  it  apes  (I 
the  authority  of  \'arro's  own  words,  that  he  hinuelf  ,| 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.     Scneei 
a'isures  us  that  Didymus  the  grammarian  wrote  ne 
less  than  four  thousand  ;  but  Origcn,  it  seems,  vuyei 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  performances  even  to 
six  thousan<l  treatises.     It  is  obvious  to  imagine  s^ 
what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  sudi  ttf^ 
ditioiis  workmen  were  wrought   up :   sound  thoogM 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  share,  n  J 
may  be  sure,  iti  these  hasty  performances.    ThttJMi 
Vmks  nmltiplied,  whilst  auUiors  are  scarce;  sod  N 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!    But  sfc^ 
1  not  rnvHclf,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  ii 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  importttt 
reflections,  by  interrupting  you  with  such  as  miset 
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[Oil  Conrrrscttion.'] 
[From  the  nmo.] 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  tbit 

philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at » 

u-«  there  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  K€>cial  life  which  tiM 
more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  whi^  4S* 
passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation,  t^ 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  Ml  ^ 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  thme  1M 
gare  me  the  opjiortunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mad 
into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shon  tki 
strengtli  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  fcw» 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  onpkj* 

That  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  tM 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one ;  and  WMtJ 
gives  stn.*ngth  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  otf 
manners.  The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  on 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  hy  aiori 
of  constitutional  bias,  which  geiierally  lesdi  htf 
opinions  to  the  side  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  H  ii 
that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  xcasoDin^n' 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  often  coofinn  htf 
in  the  most  fantastical  errors  ;  but  nothing  ii  IM>* 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bens  thsi 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  OaroM^ 
tion  opens  our  views,  and  gires  our  faculties  a  oM* 
vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  tuning  our  nodowM 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  alight  thaidiiesfMi 
those  latent  flawi  which  would  probaUy  bavs  Uii 
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coQce&Ieil  in  the  gloom  of  un&gitikt«d  AbBtraction. 
AccDriiDgly.  one  roftj  remMl  thai  moat  of  thoae  wild 
doctiinrs  wlilcb  hsre  been  lot  looae  upon  tba  world, 
luTe  gencrallj  owed  their  birth  to  peraom  whoso  cir- 
cnmitwim  or  dia]io«tioii9  Iuts  gircn  tliein  the  frweat 
opportuniliea  of  canvBMing  their  iwpectiTo  eyiteina 
in  the  way  of  free  uid  friendtj  debute.  Hsd  the 
*Qthim  ofmwij  an  eitT»T»giint  hjpothesia  diiicu»ed 
their  principle!  In  prirste  clcclen,  ere  they  had  glteti 
TBDt  to  them  in  public,  the  obBcrrntion  of  Vutd  bad 
aerer  perbspi  been  made  (or  never,  at  least,  with  ao 
much  juiflice),  that  '  there  is  no  opiDion  so  absurd, 
lot  has  some  philosopher  or  other  to  produce  iu  jta 
mpport.' 

Upon  this  principle  I  imagiDC  it  is  that  some  of 
tbe  Gneit  pieces  of  antiquity  are  written  in  the  dia- 
logue nuuiDer.  Plato  aud  Tullj,  it  should  seem, 
tbonght  truth  could  Detet  be  eiammed  with  more 
■dTkntage  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition  of 
well-regulated  convene.  It  ii>  probable.  Indeed,  that 
fubjects  of  a  serious  and  philosophlcul  kind  were  more 
&cqaentlj  the  topic*  of  Gteek  snd  Koman  coniersa- 
iiODS  th&n  they  are  of  ouri  ;  ui  tho  circumilanccs  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  giveu  Oceanian  to  those  pruden- 
tial reanons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more 
ange  of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was 
g,  likewise,  in  the  ten  scenes  IhcnuelTCs 
aerabled,  that  almost  unaroid- 
ibly  turned  the  stream  of  their  conienationa  into  this 
uefiil  channel.  Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  gene- 
raUj  adorned,  yoD  know,  with  the  statues  of  the 
neateit  masters  of  reason  that  bad  then  appeared  in 
Sw  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Arixtotle  itood  in 


•ometbing,  li 
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Quae  subjects  which  such  animating  repieseni 
would  naturally  suggest.      It  is  probable,  therefc    . 
Hut  many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up 
m  the  dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  con Teraa- 
tioDS  inrented  by  their  authors,  but  laithrul  trau- 
Kfipts  from  real  life.     And  it  ia  this  circumatance, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes  to 
^Te  them  that  remarkable  advantage  orer  the  gene- 
nlity  of  modem  compositioui  which  hare  been  farmed 
Dpon  the  san;e  plan.     £  am  surv,  at  least,  I  could 
Karcel;  name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind 
which   have   appeared   in    our    language   worthy   of 
notice.    My  Lord  Shaftesbury's  dialogue,  entitled  The 
Horaliits,  Mr  Addison's   upon  Ancient   Coins,   Mr 
Bpenoe's  upon  the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of  mj 
TC17  ingenious  friend,  Philemon    to   Hyda<pes,   a 
•Imott  the  only  productions  in  this  way  which  ha' 
lutherto  come    lorth    amongst  us    with  adraotag 
Time,  indeed,  are  all  master-pieces  of  the  kind,  at 
written  In  the  true  spirit  of  learning  taii  politenei 
The  conTersation  in  each  of  these  moat  elegant  perfo 
tOMoeea  it  conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method 
of  introdncing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by 
tha  other,  but  in  the  more  lirely  dramatic  manner, 
vbsre  a   just    contrant    of   characters    is   preserred 
tbiovgbont,  and  where  the  several   speakers  support 
lh«i  refpectire  Kntimeut«  with  all  the  strength  and 
■pint  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

WiLLUw  Harub  (1730-IT7O).  a  dissenting  di- 
i]ne  in  DeTonthire,  published  historiciU  memoirs  of 
JuDca  I.,  Charies  L,  Olirer  CromweU.  and  Chorle* 
n.  These  works  were  written  in  imiCalioD  of  the 
BaimcT  of  Bayle,  the  teit  being  sabordinate  to  the 
aotes  and  itlustrations.  Very  frequently  only  a 
dn^  line  of  the  memoir  is  contained  in  the  page, 
die  rest  being  wholly  ncrtea.  As  depositories  ot  ori- 
^nal  papers,  the  memoirs  of  Harris  (whioh  are  still 
to  b«  met  with  in  fire  Tolumea)  are  valuable :  the 
griginal  part  is  triaing  in  extent,  and  wiinen  with- 
ODt  either  merit  or  pretension. 

jjjdf  Bammu  of  Bolisbmy,  %  learaed  and  bene- 


volent man,  published  in  17-14  treatises  on  arl,  on 
lusic  and  painting,  and  ou  happiness.  lie  after- 
ards  O'SI)  pruluccJ  his  celebrated  «-ark,  Hrrma, 
'  a  Philiuio/^icai  Inquiry  coneemuig  Universal  (rran- 
lor.  The  ileflnitiona  of  Harris  arc  considered  arbi- 
:ary  and  often  unnecessary,  and  Ms  rules  ore  com- 
licated;  but  his  profound  acquaintance  vritll  Greek 
(urature,  and  his  general  learning;,  supplying  nn- 
lerouB  illustrnliona,  cnableil  him  to  produce  a 
iirious  and  valuable  publication.  Every  writer  on 
the  histury  and  philosophy  of  grammar  mustuonnilt 
'  Hermes.'  Unfurlunntcly  the  study  of  the  ancient 
dialects  uf  the  northern  nations  waa  little  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  Sir  Harris,  and  to  tliis  causo  (as  was 
the  cose  also  wltli  many  of  the  etymological  distinc- 
tions in  Jolmsun's  Uictiouary)  must  be  attributed 
some  of  his  errors  and  the  imperfeclion  of  his  plan. 
Mr  Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  :  he  Mt 
several  yean  in  parliament,  and  was  suceesslvel;  a 
lord  of  the  admirnlty  and  lord  of  tlie  treasury.  In 
1774  he  wiis  made  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1780.  Bis 
son,  Lord  Alalmesbuiy,  published,  in  1801,  n  com- 
plete edition  of  Ilia  works  in  two  Tolumes  quarto. 
Banii  relates  the  following  intereiting  aueodote  of 
a  Ureelt  pilot,  to  sliow  that  even  among  the  present 
Greeks,  in  the  day  of  scrritode,  tho  remembrance  of 
their  ineleot  glory  is  not  citinet  1 — '  When  the  Is 
Mr  Anson  (Lonl  Anson's  brother)  was  apon  hit 
trnvcls  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the 
Isle  of  Tencdos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they 
were  sailing  along,  said  with  some  satisfaction, 
"  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr  Anson  demanded, 
"  What  fleet?"'  "What  fleutr  replied  the  old  man, 
a  little  piqued  at  the  question,  "  why,  our  Grecian 
fleet  at  llie  siege  of  Troy," ' 

Two  distin^ished  antiquarian  writcn,  whose  re- 
searches iUuslratetho  liistoryof  their  native  country, 
may  be  here  mentioned — Williasi  StukeleT  { 1 687- 
1765),  who  published  IriHerarima  Curionm,  or  a» 
Actvial  of  the  Antiquitia  and  Curioiitia  of  Great 
Britain,  An  AnxunI  nf  Slanfintse.  S:c.  &c  Stukeley 
studied  medicine,  but  ancrwnrds  took  orders,  and 
nt  the  time  of  his  death,  was  rector  of  St  George 
church,  Queen  Square,  London.  EowAim  Kino 
{1735-lfi07),  un  Knglith  horristcr,  published  ObtT' 
valUmi  on  Anritnl  t'utlltt,  and  on  elaborate  work,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  Mvnamnla  AjUiqua,  descriptive 
of  English  architecture  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 


Bin  Wn.LiAH  Blacestohe'b  Cammenlariet  on 
ion's  0/ JiHuiaHd,  published  in  1765,  exhibit  a  logical 
and  coniprchenaire  mind,  and  a  correct  taste  in  com- 
position. They  formed  the  first  attempt  to  popa- 
larise  legal  knowlcdire,  and  were  eminently  ancceBS- 
fuL  Junius  and  others  have  attscked  their  author 
for  leaning  tnn  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and 
abidinR  rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and 
justice  i  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Dlack- 
stone  was  once  advocating  what  was  considered 
servile  obedience,  he  was  answered  from  Ids  own 
book!  The  Commentaries  have  not  been  mp- 
plonted  by  any  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind, 
but  various  additions  and  corrections  have  been 
mode  by  eminent  lawyers  in  late  editions.  Black- 
stone  thus  sams  up  the  relative  merits  of  on 
elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  1  —  "It  must 
be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be  tba 
most  obvious,  and  best  suited  of  any  to  the  ra- 
tionol  principles  of  government  and  the  freedom 
of  human  nature;  and,  accordingly,  we  And  from 
history  that,  in  the  infancy  and  first  rudiments  of 
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■Imoit  excry  itate,  the  lesder,  chief  m«frfitr»te, 
nrinrc.  hsth  uniuill}'  hecn  dLftivu.    And  if  the 
diriiluiila  wlio  LTmipuie  tliKt  lUtv  coold  slwij-i  c< 
linUG  truGtofirit  piinclpli-^,  uniiifiucnn-d  by  pauion 
or  jinjuilicc,  ui]ms]uli.il  bj'  iiirruiition,  ind 
by  Tiuleiifp,  i-ln-tiic  suiit-Mioii  ircn-  m  nine 
dcaired  in  &  kinKJ"'"  »  in  iillicr  infL'riur  i 
nitiei.    The  U'lt,  the  witi'tt,  mid  the  bran 
vauld  then  Ik  turc  of  rpcrivin^  that  crovn  which 
hi!  enitowmcnts  have  nierillil ;  and  the  bciik  of  i 
onbinicd  mnjiirilj-  utoulrl  ha  ilutifiiUy  ncquioiti'd 
by  Ihe  fc*  wiio  wi-re  of  clilli-rent  opiiiiuiu.     H 
history  uid  objcrriitium  will  infiirm  m  that  elirtioi 
of  CTi'ry  kinil,  in  ttiu  pn-M'nt  aIniL-  of  human  niturc, 
are  tou  fn-queDtly  bniuxhl  about  liy  influence,  par- 
tiality, and  artinuc ;   und  e>'cn  where  the  caw  ii 
Dtherwiic,  theic  pratticM  will  be  uftcn  aiisiieottd, 
and  u  cunitoiitly  cliaritcJ  iipun  the  laeeeBsTui,  by  u 
■plenelic  iliaapiwiiited  ininnrily.     Tbia  i*  an  eTil  ti: 
which  all  uicietiei  arc  Ihilde  i  as  well  Ihoie  of  a  pri- 
vate and  donicBtic  kind,  ai  the  fntuit  community  uf 
tha  imblic,  which  rc^latL-i  anil  include*  the  reat 
But  in  the  funncr  tllcru  li  thi*  ndvantnifc,  that  aucb 
napEcioni,  if  fulae.  nnx-ec-d  nr>  forthiT  tliun  jealouaiit 
BDd  mumiun,  wliich  time  will  cflcetually  (appreaa; 
"  "'         .>--.-        nuy  be  reineiiied  by  Icga] 


10  luperiur  lo  rexirt  t'>  iiut  Ihe  luu-  tif 
nature;  no  metliud  lu  ivdresa  tlic  inl 
that  law  bat  the  actual  excrtiun  of  . 
Ai,  therefore,  between  twn  nalioni  cumpUiuing  uf 
mutuil  injurica,  llic  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  law  of  armi,  lu  in  one  and  t1>e  tiune 
when  the  fundanietitul  principlea  of  their  c 
union  are  aappuaeil  tube  inviuleJ,  and  more eapeeUlly 
when  t1;e  appuiiitment  of  llieir  chief  magittratc  is 
alleged  to  beunduly  made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
tlie  complainant*  can  appeal  ia  that  of  the  God  of 
battle*  1  the  only  pniccsi  by  wliidi  the  appeal 
be  carried  on  i«  that  of  a  civil  aiid  InteatiDC  war. 
A  hereditary  Bucceasii'n  to  the  cn>wa  ii  therefore 
now  eatubliihed  in  thia  and  niiut  other  cauncries,  ii 
order  to  prevent  that  pcrimlicnl  Idoodshed  oni 
miaery  which  the  history  uf  oiicieut  imperial  Home, 
aod  the  more  modem  experience  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  may  show  uj  ore  the  conacquencct  of 
elective  IdDKdoini.' 

[On  tlic  PUjhl  nf  pKptTl<i.^ 
[Fnm  BtU'kilDoe'a  Cainiiim:u4ii&] 
In  the  be^nnini;  of  the  worlJ,  wo  are  informed  by 
holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful  Creator  pave  to  man 
'dominion  atcr  all  the  eanh,  and  Dtei  the  fiah  of  the 
MB,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  cartb.'  Thii  i>  the  only 
anlid  fimiidation  of  tnon'a  dnminion  over 
eilamai  thing%  whaMier  aiiy  mctaphyaical  uotioaa 
may  have  been  hUiCeJ  by  faiieifui  wriiera  upon  thia 
jubjeit.  The  earth,  iheierore,  and  all  tbingn  therein, 
atre  the  general  propfrly  "f  all  inarikind,  eieluaive  of 
ether  bcinga,  frunj  the  iiiiniediate  ji;ift  of  the  Creator. 
And  while  Ihe  earth  eiintiiiued  bare  of  iuhabitanta, 
ppote  that  all  waa  in  eoniinun 
kmong  them,  and  that  every  ono  look  fnim  the  public 
■tock  to  hia  own  uac  auch  thlnga  as  hia  immediate 
neceuitia  required. 

TheK  geiieial  notion*  of  property  were  then  auffi- 
clenC  to  anawer  all  the  purponea  of  huninn  life ;  and 
might,  perhapa,  atiil  have  answered  them,  bod  it  beer 


mnniien  of  many  American  nation*,  when  fint  di*- 
cnvpiHl  by  the  tumpeana  ;  and  from  the  ancient  nw- 
thod  uf  living  amun;;  ihe  fint  European*  Ihenuelin, 
if  we  may  credit  either  Ibe  meuionala  of  them  pe- 
aerred  in  the  gulden  age  uf  the  poeli,  or  theuDifom 
acevunli  given  hj  hiacoriani  of  thote  tima  wberni 

ntHctit  palTimviiiiui  rutl.  Not  that  ihi*  commnuai 
uf  good  i-eenia  ever  to  haie  been  applicable,  even  ia 
the  earlieft  acn,  (a  aught  but  the  muUtanre  of  the 
thinir,  nor  ruuld  be  extended  to  the  ute  of  it.  For, 
by  the  law  uf  natunuid  nanon,  he  who  fint  b^ao  W 
Urieil  accinlred  (herein  a  kindof  tianrient  property,  that 
lantcd  ">  luu^c  an  he  was  using  it,  and  no  longer;  vc, 
to  ape*k  wiih  greater  preciiion,  the  right  of  poxouea 
eoKllnued  fur  the  >anio  time  only  that  the  art  of  po- 
wMioii  iMtPil.  Thua  the  ground  was  iu  common,  *ad 
no  pott  of  it  was  the  iwnuaueiit  property  of  any  mta 
in  particular;  yet,  whoever  waa  in  the  occopatioa  gf 
any  determinate  nput  of  it,  fur  real,  for  *hade,  er  tk* 
liM,  aRquire.1  for  ihe  lime  a  lort  of  ownenJiip,  from 
which  it  would  hare  been  unjiut,  and  contrary  to  Iht 
law  of  uatore,  to  have  driven  him  by  faice ;  bat  tke 
invtant  that  he  quitted  the  unc  or  occupation  of  il, 
another  mifibt  neiie  it  without  injuatice.  Tha«  oIm* 
vine  or  ulher  tree  might  be  uid  lo  be  in  common,  at  . 
all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  ita  produce ;  and  ytf  ' 
any  nrivale  individual  mi^ht  gain  the  tole  pnpniy  o^  ' 
the  fruit,  which  he  had  gathered  for  hij-  own  rtfaal; 
a  doctrine  well  illurtratcd  by  Cicero,  who  coni[aia 
the  world  to  a  "Teat  theatre,  which  i*  common  to  lb 

Sublic,  and  vet  ibe  place  which  any  man  ha*  lakea  it 
ir  Ihc  timu'hii  uwn. 

ambition,  it  brcamo  ncceuary  to  enti 
of  more  [lennancnt  domininn  ;  and  to  appmpriat*  U 
individual*  nut  the  immediate  une  only,  but  the  vaj 
■ubstnnce  of  the  thing  to  be  uaed.  iithemiie,  iomi-  , 
merable  tumuICa  must  have  arixeu,  aod  the  good  oite 
of  the  world  been  eontinuallj  broken  and  diitiuM,  j 
while  a  mriely  of  neieuni  were  »triviDg  who  tbinld 
get  Ihc  first  occupation  of  the  aame  thing,  or  diipstiif 
which  of  them  hodactuallygained  it.  Aahunualia  . 
alfo  grew  mure  and  more  refined,  abundance  of  «b-    ' 

modiuu*,  and  agreeable,  oa  habiiationa  foribeiwrid  | 
Mfcty,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.     Bat  it 

man  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  eilbrr.  to  kai{  ' 

aa   he   had  only  a   uaufructuoiy  property  in  iheai,  j 


tiich  w 


la  garaiei; 


■e  the  instant  tSat  he     _       _ 

i>  he  walked  out  of  hi*  tent,  or  pollW 

he  neit  atraugcr  who  came  by  eoaU 


ight  

In  the  cikM  of  habiiationa,  in  particular,  it  wan  Ula- 

tvi  to  obaene,  that  even  the  hrule  creation,  in  vkiaa 
evecTthing  elnc  wai  in  common,  inaintaiued  a  kivdof 
property  in  their  dwcllinp,  efpeeiajlr  fit 


.    Hen 


r  young  ;  that  the  bird*  of  IW 
ud  the  beoat*  of  the  field  had  aitmi, 
o'hich  they  evleerord  a  very  lUpMl 


ould  n 


e  their 


Mibie  for  ni 


e  ufl 


iDiplicitj ;  ai  may  be  culleclcd  from  the  | 


.    iiHTty  wa*  »oon  establinhtd  in  rtHJ 

t  nouae  and  homolall,  which  leeio  to  han  biaa 

nally  mere  temporary  hula  or  movable  abin 

••\  to  the  dci-ign  uf  Providence  for  mate  iMtdill 

ling  Ihe  earth,  and  aujted  lo  the  waoiUii^  Ii" 

iHr  uwiier*,  before  any  eileuaire  propeity  in  ita 

or  ground  wa»  e«lahlihhcd.     And  there  c»  beta 

duubt  bill  that  inovablea  of  every  kind  became  •*■■' 

appropriated   than   the  pemuuicul  aobitlBiitiil  Hil: 

panly  bei'auae  they  nere  men  nuceutible  of  a  If 

_.,-..  .  jgjjj  ^  continued  for  moBlla  IK 

,      niible  iuterruptiDD,  and  at  laivlk 

by  usofre  ripen  into  an  eatablioheif  right ;  but  priad-    || 

[>ully  berauiie  few  of  them  could  be  fit  ibe  aaa^  liU    I 

improrcd  and  mclionled  by  the  bodily  labour  of  ite    jj 
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oocnpant;  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  anr 
snbject  which  before  Uj  in  common  to  all  men,  ifl  uni- 
renallj  allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able title  to  an  exclusire  property  therein. 

Tlie  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
therefore  a  more  early  consideration.    Such  as  were 
iK>t  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
oiih,  sought  for  a  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  ileah 
of  beiists,  which  thej  obtained  by  hunting.     But  the 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
proTuion,  induced  them  to  gather  together  such  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  pre- 
carious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.    The  support  of 
thew  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  very 
important  point    And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(tlue  mostTenerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  fumish  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning 
weUf,  the  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have 
heen  established  in  the  flrst  digger  or  occupant,  even 
IB  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained 
jet  in  common.    Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 
a  tqjoonier,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, 

*  becaose  he  had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about 
ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's 
propel ty ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philis- 
tiaei,  was  sufl^ered  to  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
nained  still  in  ccmimon  as  before,  and  open  to  every 
oocapant;  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tewni,  whoe  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
eimer  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwiw,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had 
eonsnmed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  it 
WM  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy 
nch  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
liccOTties.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
fonaed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others 
in  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  bound- 
lea  extent  of  their  territory,  conspire  to  retain  them 
itiU  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
WIS  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
infbrma  us  continued  among  the  Germans  till  the  de- 
cUae  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
ind  nie  nephew  Lot.  When  their  joint  substance 
bccMne  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
gmr  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife 
arose  between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
pcacticable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  A  bra- 
lam  thus  endeavoured  to  compose : — *  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  mc.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  f  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
ftem  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  |o  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  will  I  go  to  the  left.'  This  plainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
he  pleam,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  other  tribes. 

*  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  oeheld  all  the  plain 
of  Joidaa,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even 
ai  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
tht  nliun  of  Jordan,  and  joumied  east,  and  Abraham 
iwilt  in  the  hmd  of  Canaan.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of 
Bigmtion,  or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habita- 
Imu^  when  the  mother -country  was  overcharged  with 
hihahitantt ;  which  waa  practised  as  well  by  Uie  Ph<e- 
■idaof  and  Cheeks,  as  tne  Germans,  Scythians,  and 
M/K  northern  pM^le.  And  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
iaed  to  the  itoouBg  and  oultiTatlon  of  desert,  unin- 


habited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  co\m- 
tries  already  peopled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  differed  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour;  how 
far  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Christianity,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  thus 
civilising  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populout,  it 
daily  became  more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to 
inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  ita 
spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity 
produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence; introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage;  but  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the 
product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  t  Had  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movables, 
been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world  must  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey;  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (ao 
graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  result  of  this  very  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
eiving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rationid 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necesuty 
begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable  concomitants— 
states,  government,  laws,  punishments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  vested ;  or  what  it  is  that  gave  a 
man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  noboav ! 
And  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  i>ermanent  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the 
owner  from  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
difference  among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occupancy  should  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property; 
Grotius  and  PufTendorf  insisting  that  this  right  of 
occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied 
assent  of  all  mankind,  that  the  first  occupant  should 
become  the  owner ;  and  Barbeyrac,  Titius,  Mr  Locke, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be ;  for 
that  the  venr  act  of  occupancy  alone  being  a  de^pree 
of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  jue- 
tice,  without  any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  gain  a  title ;  a  dispute  that  savoun  too 
much  of  nice  and  scholastic  refinement  1  However, 
both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  b  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fisct  originally  gained; 
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erery  man  teizinff  to  his  own  continued  use  auch  spots 
of  ground  aa  he  found  moet  agreeable  to  his  own  con- 
Tenience,  prorided  he  found  ihem  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else* 

XABL  OF  CHESTEBTIELD. 

Philip  Dobmer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1694-1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  though  his  only 
popular  compositions  are  his  Letters  to  his  jSem,  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  advices  for  tlie 
coltiTatlon  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  greatly  deficient  in  the 
higher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  and  an  eloquent 
parliamentary  debater.  The  celebrated  *  Letters  to 
his  Son'  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
was  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  this  ac- 
complished, witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

{Definition  of  Good  BreedingJ] 
[From  Chesterfield's  Letten.] 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  *  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Takinc  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As  to  the  mode8 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places, 
and  circumstances,  Mid  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  eveiywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners 
are,  to  particular  societies,  what  good  morals  are  to 
society  m  general — their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and 
received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  ptmish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  diffe- 
rence both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades 
and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life, 
is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects ;  whoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really 
think  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing ; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next 
to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned 
heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished 
and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  diflTerent.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern ;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses 
it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
worst-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  indecencies,  in 
company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies, 
therefore^  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show 


that  respect  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  Li 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make 
part  of  them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  am 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude 
in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard ; 
and  so  they  may,   provided  it  be  within    certain 
bounds,  which  arc  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  eveir  one  claims, 
and  veiy  justly,  eveiy  mark  of  civility  and  good 
breeding.       Ease  is  allowed,    but  carelessness  and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.     If  a  man  accosts 
you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it 
is  worse  than  rudene^ss,  it  is  brutality,  to  show  hiiL, 
by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  yoa 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hear- 
ing.    It  is  much  more  so  with  r^ard  to  women, 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  arc  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but 
an  officious  good  breeding  from  men.    Their  little 
wants  likingH,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to,  and,  if  pomUe, 
guessed   at   and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man. 
You  must  never  usurj)  to  yourself  those  convenieoeei 
and  gnitifications  which  are  of  common  right,  sudiai 
the  be8t  places,  the  best  dii^hes,  &c. ;  but  on  the  eoB- 
trar}-,  always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  than 
to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  joi; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  mjoj 
your  share  of  the  common  right.     It  would  be  endJcM 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  is 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  ib 
good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurioos  to  yoa  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  then 
out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will  re- 
commend, and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practiea 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  m  i^hi^ 
peo])Ie  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  wry  misiakoi 
notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  witk 
regard  to  one's  moht  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  those  who  really  are  our  inferiors;  and 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  totki 
comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  five- 
dom  have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carekw* 
ncss  becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  persons;  and  that  de- 
lightful li1>erty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being 
carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example  explains  t\uDp 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  catfc :  Suppose 
you  and  me  alone  together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  ia 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  joa 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody 
would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imsiABe 
that  I  should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  nefr- 
dom  I  I  asflurc  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  eertaia 
degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of 
them  to  other  people.  The  moet  familiar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendshipa,  require 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  eemcBt 
thein.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  m 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall 
not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  imsplaoed 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  obaerre  that  ditfftt 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  la,  in  the  fint  places 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  absolutely 
to  make  us  like  one  another's  oomptanj  long. 
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HE  JENTN8 — ^DB  ADAM  FERGUSON — LORD 
MONBODDO— 'HORACE  WALPOLE. 

B  Jentns  (1704-1787)  was  distinguished  in 
e  as  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  both  in  poetry 
(6 ;  but  afteniv'ards  applying  himself  to  serious 
,  he  produced,  in  1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
treof  Evil;  in  1776,  A  View  of  the  Internal 
es  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  in  1782, 
turns  on  Various  Subjects ;  works  containing 
ogenious  speculation,  but  which  have  lost 
&ir  early  popularity. 

\j>AM  Ferguson  (1724-1816),  son  of  the 
r  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  was  educated 
Ludrews:  removing  to  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
Q  associate  of  Dr  Robertson,  Blair,  Home, 
a  1744  he  entered  the  42d  regiment  as 
Q,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
16  resigned  it,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
of  Lord  Bute.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
nt  natural  philosophy  and  of  moral  philo- 
n  the  university  of  fklinburgh.  In  1778  he 
>  America  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
ied  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colonies : 
"etum  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
His  bitter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  afflu- 
St  Andrews,  where  he  died  at  the  patriarchal 
ninety-three.  The  works  of  Dr  Ferguson 
e  History  of  Civil  Society,  published  in  1766; 
M  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1769  ;  A  Reply  to  Dr 
I  CSvil  and  Religious  Liberty,  1776 -,  The  His- 
the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
ic,  1783  i  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
,  1 792.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  personally 
ited  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
ition  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
or,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
ee  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  be 

modem  days.  He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis 
lixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  which  period  he 
i  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no> 
bat  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or 
The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
I  war  had  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
connected  him  with  passing  existence ;  and 
ITS  of  Waterloo  acted  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
\mittis.    From  that  hour  the  feeling  that  had 

alone  g^ven  him  energy  decayed,  and  he 
Uy  relinquished  all  desire  for  prolonged  life, 
■guson^s  *  History  of  Civil  Society,*  Gray  the 
emarks — 'There  are  uncommon  strains  of 
ice  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 

His  application  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
successful  His  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
s  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
rinded  and  sententious,  which  those  great 
lad  they  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
government,  would  have  avoided.*  This  re- 
B  true  of  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  his  style  is 
*cinct  and  compressed.  His  Roman  history, 
er,  is  a  valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by 
>pbi(»l  views  and  reflections. 
D  MoNBODDO*B  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
f  Language,  published  in  1771-3  and  6,  is  one 
•e  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke 
and  ridicule.  The  author  was  a  man  of  real 
ig  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 
•inions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  litera- 
od  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer, 
did  he  carry  this,  that,  finding  carriages  were 
use  among  the  ancients,  he  never  would  enter 
it  made  aU  his  journeys  to  London  (which  he 
.  ooce  a  year)  and  other  placet  on  horseback. 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.     He  said  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back !    The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  careful  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  o])inions.   lie  gravely 
maintains  in  his  Essay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  they  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  afiections. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo's 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions ;  but  he  contends  that  the  ou- 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  tails  like  monkeys,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.     When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  returned 
from  Botany  Bay,  Monboddo  inquired  after  the  long- 
tailed  men,  and,  according  to  l3r  Johnson,  was  not 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pere- 
grinations.   All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
afiections  were,  according  to  this  whimsical  philoso- 
pher, the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience, 
as  much  as  writing,  ship-building,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical invention  ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea- cats,  which  he 
terms  social  and  political  animals  I    The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  protected 
their  author  from  the  fVUniinations  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  metaphy- 
sical opponents  of  revealed  religion.    In  1779  Mon- 
boddo published  an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  quarto,  which.  >ike  his 
former  publication,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
whimsicied.    After  a  life  of  study  and  paradox,  dia- 
charging  his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in  private 
for  his  amiable  dispositions,  James  Burnet,  Lord 
Monboddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty -five. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  of 
Otranto,'  already  noticed,  would  have  held  but  an 
insignificant  place  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Correspondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  censorious- 
ness,  high  life,  and  sparkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  travelled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  poet,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  for  antiquity  and  ttie  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  life,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-ftix  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  but  without  increasing  his  repu- 
tation, for  Horace  Walpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  aristocratic  habits  prevented  him  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  be 
accordingly  commenced  collecting  antiques,  building 
a  baronial  castle,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  opi- 
nions and  impressions  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
income,  from  sinecure  offices  and  private  sources, 
was  about  £4000  per  annum ;  and,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  good  ma- 
nagement and  methodical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso.  When  thirty  years  old,  he 
had  purchased  some  land  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon- 
don, and  here  he  commenced  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  castle, 
with  turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  corridors,  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  armorial  bearings,  and  all  tlie 
other  appropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Strawberry  Hill — that 
*  little  plaything  house,*  as  Walpole  styled  it»  in 
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■  iTxr 


cyci/jp^dia  of 


V  iksTT**  v^iLtiet] 


rjc^.     2ioT  do  Toa  mat 
IT  itui  I  Jj  T«i ;  aiiil  n 


Tl-t  ■li.i^iiLt  viiii  «).>:»  1Val[^J(:  rrjntcnii-Uled  thii 
tuti'jTUiQ  retnsl.  it  ■:T,n>>:-l  in  n*uij-  i,f  liU  It^ 
ten.    Iti  'jM!  i<«  <;i.-Mral  '.'Away  Ctlii!  '.lIj  mka  bt 

Oft  in  till*  1:01  liiuiaotii:  iiuuiiKrs — '  Y'ln  (tlxuTt  thai 
i  tikvn  v'A  iritfj  K  MV  laniji,  au-l  lisie  Icli  my  tab 
at  Vi'miiiir.  It  it  >  >it;lc  |>lii>-(hiiiE  )ir,iu«  that  I 
h«r*  IpH  gat  '*f  lltii  '  li'.-fetii.t'i  il.'iji  'r-trawbem- 
Hill  tiwl  liMfi  •/7-<i.t,\<A  )jy  Mm  ('lierir'iiiz.  a  fiy- 
Vooisn :  I,  Wad  J*  tiK  jirvltii-tt  Imulilc  111U  ertr  law 
ft  i*  ai^  til  triaiMJk-d  nwiuluwi,  with  flugiM  hed^ti 


Two  'li^iiflitfiJ  pjailr..  that  yoi  inmlrl  i^l  dnity, 
(Qpplr  niK  nriirniiiall)-  with  r'rixf-lica  ami  vhaiieii 
ud  iuTf".  M  mJkiiiii  u  hsToiii  'if  ttxr  KxchcqiKT. 
ni'iTC  undiir  my  «iii'|i>w.  Iti'^liniunfi  Hilt  and  Ham 
Walki  Ifiiiiid  my  jiniiipn:!  1  l>ul.  thank  Uiid  t  the 
11iaii»;t  it  )Ktw<i.-n  TiiP  Hiid  tlir  l)ii<-h<»)  cif  Queeni- 
licn-y.  I)<ivain;n,  an  rdtnly  lu  flrjiiwlcr*,  inhahil 
all  ariiuri'l  1  aii'l  I'liiic  1  fivnt  it  juit  now  akim- 
miiiK  uii<lvr  niy  wiinfuw  by  a  iiiuit  iML-tical  moon- 
)l«l.t.' 

Tlio  literary  iM-riiirmancf-ii  with  whidi  Walpnlc 
varied  liia  lifn  at  Slrnwlmrry  Hill  am  all  ehtmitaT- 
IiIIr  ( J  thn  num.  In  ITSI  opiNiiml  liii  Catalogue  of 
ttoyal  and  Nohh  Aalhurwt  in  I'CI  hit  Aittcihtrt  uj 
PamlingiaKn^aaJs  in  1705  \\n  Caulk  of  Olraalo ; 
am)  [II  1767  liin  llitbirir.  JMuhiM  a*  tu  (hi-  cliarartir 
anil  iH-mti  <4  Itii-lmrd  III.  He  U-ft  for  puMii^atLun 
MrmMTM  0/  Iht  Omrl  af  iirary  11^  and  a  large  ool- 
Irrtfun  uf  iiifdv*  tS  hia  li-ttcra ;  and  Ik-  printcil  at  hii 

Iiri*Bh!  ]iniM(liir BiiliHIjt  the cfdlM-licina at  Strawberry 
III)  wmi  11  Miiall  iirinlinK  cttaliluhnKnt)  hia  tragedy 
iif  Ihr  JV^rrna*  Mt^iir.  A  (vmiidete  collcctiun  of 
hi*li-tti-niivB<ipriiiM'>linIMI,inii{sT(duinea.  The 
wrillUKi  (if  Walpiilu  are  nil  iiiBeniiiui  and  entertain- 
Init,  and  tbviiKli  lii*  juiljtniciitii  on  men  and  booka 
la  |HUMin|[  eventa  ari-  iifti'ii  liiiux'uratc,  imd  iieTi-r 
imifiHiiul,  it  ia  inipiiMLiiilu  nut  tu  In  amuacd  by 
the  liveUm-M  uf  liin  atylc,  hia  wit,  liia  acutencii, 
.  and  cfen  hi*  maleviik'ni.-e.  '  Waltailc*!  Letter*,'  laya 
Mr  Haraolay,  'are  i^'iicrully  nmniditred  aa  hit  beat 
IMrllbriiiancca.  and,  wc  think,  villi  renaon.  Ilia  faulti 
an  Ihr  leaa  ufli-nrive  to  ua  in  hia  eorrcapondence 
than  In  lila  bwika.  Itla  wilil,  alwunl,  and  crer- 
chanitinit  oplnkina  uf  men  oiul  tbiiifc*  arc  eaiily 

Srdiineil  in  familiar  Irtti-ni.  Ilia  bitter  acofBng 
pRdatine  diniHii^Iiiiii  duct  not  ahow  itaelf  in  to 
nnmltiffatnl  a  duuiiht  ai  in  lila  Hcnioira.  A 
writer  iif  letUTs  niiiat  he  ri*il  and  friundly  to  liii 
convatiuiidi'nt  at  leaat,  if  t»  no  ntlivr  iwrton.'  Tlic 
Tariuty  of  liiutiii  iiitfiHlnreil  ia  nu  dciubt  one  camic  of 
the  cnaim  uf  the*)  roniiiuaitiuna,  for  every  page  and 

,    almnat  ATMy  aenteluv  hima  Dp  aumelhing  new,  and 

,  th«  whim  of  the  mumvnt  li  ever  with  Wtdpnte  a 
ntfjivt  of  tiie  greati'at  imiwrtani-c  The  pccul<Hrity 
of  hia  iilfiimuitinii,  hia  priTHlearandnl,  hja  anecdotea 
of  tbr  ureat,  and  tlie  cnnatanC  exhibition  of  hia  oim 

'  taalM  aiid  puraaita.  fiimiah  abundant  amnaement  to 
tha  rrwler.  Another  Horaee  Walpole,  like  another 
Bot*r«U,  the  world  haa  nut  anpplied.  and  prob^dy 

I    BeT«r  WUL 


li«  far  iLc  aow  c«p.^eK.t  "iwk  t 
call  4bIt  laT  iLat  »ft  La*  alnsdy  i 


dindMut    I 


tut  IL>  Ink  if  Bi  Idv  w 
fvr  all  i:.T  ac-;-jaiLiu.«-  Slj  pn««i  thamc  ariMt 
fpua  a  ItIIct  -A  ti,;L:  f  :dc»,  <A  DMrmber  Sth,  Thick  I 
iwiifi  froiD  j'jii  iatt  i-irt. 

It  i*  L'.i  beiii£  as  uprL-hi  tenalor  to  pctmiK  vuit 
T-jit  W'  .rehant  efptcial. j  in  a  inc'Dcy-iiiaiieT  j  bai  I 
ticlieif  »  ma:.r  tmiln.!  panriou  hai*  joji  dost  Itt 
•am  thiui:.  ihai  I  tball  Tmure  nsdili  tooigaaeiaj 
proiiiii  to  rou,  to  cvt  toq  but  nun  for  the  deToMetf 
TuKSLT— irhT,   \i '  a   10  iri^^i    yon   Bad   my  sn 

ifor  TOO  :  nay,  I  VDuld  t^  w 
our  ticir  ally,  aiid  your  old  acquaitiiBnce,  Lonl  Sbd^ 
wich,  to  Biwifi  ID  it ;  bat  1  rould  han  no  hopt  of 
ft-itin:!  at  bii  tar,  for  he  ha*  put  on  nich  a  Gnt^an 
lie-wic,  on  hiaadmia^ion  10  the  Bdmiralty-boaid,  thM 
uuihini!  vilbout  the  lunp  of  a  boatiwain  a*  ent 
thiiik  to  penetrate  the  ihickDCH  of  ibe  curia.  1  lUak, 
boireTer,  it  doea  honour  to  ihe  dimity  of  mieiiMi: 
when  he  waa  but  a  patriot,  bii  wip  waa  not  of  half  ita 
preaent  rrarily.  Ilien  are  no  uioir  ehanpt*  aii»: 
all  ii  quiet  yet  ;  but  oeil  ThuraJay  the  parliaBnt 
neeta  to  dedile  the  compltiiuD  of  the  ecMion.  Vy 
Lord  Chealcrtield  goeanext  veek  to  tioUaiid,  aodtW 
retunia  fni  Irrlatid. 

llie  great   preaent  diaturbance   in  politica  J  BJ 
Loily  Gnmillc'i  awemhly  ;  which  I  dn  aMDN  na     . 
diilreanea  the  ?elhami  iafinitelT  more  than  a  Bnl» 
riou)  nin-ting  of  the  Stutea  would,  and  far  numibM 
the  abrupt  breaking!  up  of  the  Diet  at  Grodno.    Ska    i 
had  begun  (o  knp  Tuesdaya  before  her  lord  naifBi't 

ii  rcry  Gne,  the  rery  hajidaome,  her  lord  leiy  agtltaHi 
aiid  eitraordinaiy  ;  and  yet  the  Duke  tX  Newtaitl* 
wonden  that  people  will  go  thither.  He  meatiai' 
to  my  father  my  going  there,  who  laughed  at  kiB) 
Cato't  a  pniper  pcraon  to  Iruit  with  aucb  a  ekiidiA 
jealouiy  1  Harry  Foi  aaya, '  Let  the  Dnke  rf  Xt»  \ 
caatle  open  hit  own  houae,  and  aee  if  all  thai  «■• 
thither  an  hia  frienda.'  The  fsahiou  nowiatooii  | 
cardt  to  the  women,  and  to  dedan  that  all  nm  an    1 

.  being  aaked.     Thia  ia  a  piete  of  OM 
that  ahocka  the  prude*  of  (he  lait  ace.     Von  caa^  - 

>y   Lady   Uranrille   ahinea  in  d«C    ' 
honour*  ;  you  know  the  ia  made  fat  it.    My  laid  bt 
new  furuiihed  hia  mother'a  apartment  for  her,  aod  bi 
giTra  her  a  magnificent  a«t  of  dteatios-plate :  ha  it   ' 
re^  fund  of  her,  and  ahe  aa  fond  of  hia  faeine  to. 

You  will  hare  beard  of  Marahal  Brlleiilt't  beai 
made  a  priaoner  at  Hanarer ;  the  world  will  belim  il 


Dei 


^  hither: 


fint  thought  waa  to  confine  him  to  the  Tower,  bu 

ia  contrary  to  the  j»/i(cue  of  modem  war  :  thiT  tail 
of  Bending  him  to  Nottingham,  when  Tallardvia 
1  am  ture,  if  ha  it  prieoner  at  large  anywhere,  W 
eoulil  not  hare  a  worae  inmate  I  ao  anibitioiu  asd  i»- 
triguing  a  man,  who  wai  author  of  thit  whole  m, 
wiU  be  no  had  general  to  be  ready  to  head  the  Jatf  , 
on  any  ituurrection.* 


■UGKLLAITBOUS  WAITERS. 
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I  can  8BJ  nothing  more  about  yoone  Gardiner,  but 
tliat  I  don't  tbink  mj  father  at  all  inclined  now  to 
hftTO  anj  letter  written  for  him.    Adieu  I 

[The  SeoUiA  JUMlum.] 
Not.  If,  1746.] 


[To  the 

I  told  jou  in  my  la«t  what  disturbance  there  had 
been  about  the  new  regiments ;  the  affair  of  rank  was 
again  disputed  on  the  report  till  ten  at  night,  and 
carried  bj  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  The  king  had 
been  persuaded  to  appear  for  it,  though  Lord  Gran- 
TiUe  made  it  a  party  point  against  Mr  Pelham. 
Winnington  did  not  speak.  I  was  not  there,  for  I 
coold  not  rote  for  it,  and  yielded  not  to  give  any 
hindrance  to  a  public  measure  (or  at  least  what  was 
called  so)  just  now.  The  prince  acted  openly,  and 
influenoed  nis  people  against  it ;  but  it  only  served  to 
let  Mr  Pelham  see  what,  like  everything  else,  he  did 
not  know — how  strong  he  is.  The  king  will  scarce 
tptaik  to  him,  and  he  cannot  yet  get  Pitt  into  place. 

The  rebels  are  come  into  England :  for  two  days 
we  beliered  them  near  Lancaster,  but  the  ministry 
BOW  own  that  they  don't  know  if  they  have  passed 
Carlisle.  Some  think  they  will  besiege  that  town, 
whi^  has  an  old  wall,  and  all  the  militia  in  it  of 
Onmberiand  and  Westmoreland ;  but/  as  the^  can 
pa«  bj  it,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  take  it,  for 
Ikej  are  not  strong  enough  to  leave  garrisons.  Several 
teeit  them  as  they  advance  south ;  and  altogether, 
nod  men  and  bad,  nobody  believes  them  ten  thousand. 
Oj  their  marching  westward  to- avoid  Wade,  it  is 
trident  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  fight  him. 
ney  may  yet  retire  back  into  their  mountains,  but 
if  once  they  get  to  Lancaster,  their  retreat  is  cut  off; 
for  Wade  will  not  stir  from  Newcastle  till  he  has 
embarked  them  deep  into  England,  and  then  he  will 
be  behind  them.  He  has  sent  General  Handasyde 
ftem  Berwick  with  two  raiments  to  take  possession 
•f  Edinburgh.  The  rebels  are  certainly  in  a  very 
tapeiate  situation :  they  dared  not  meet  Wade ;  and 
tftBey  had  waited  for  him,  their  troops  would  have 
inriilnil  Unless  they  meet  with  great  risings  in 
fbtir  favour  in  Lancashire,  I  don't  see  what  they  can 
bppe;,  except  from  a  continuation  of  our  neglect. 
Tbat»  indeed,  has  nobly  exerted  itself  for  them.  They 
wafBsnd  to  march  the  whole  length  of  Scotland, 
take  possession  of  the  capital,  without  a  man 
ring  against  them.     Then  two  thousand  men 

to  them,  to  run  from  them.    Till  the  flight  of 

Gspe's  anny.  Wade  was  not  sent.  Two  roads  still 
hj  into  England,  and  till  they  had  chosen  that  which 
Wade  had  not  taken,  no  army  was  thought  of  being 
HDi  to  seciue  the  other.  Now  Ligonier,  with  seven 
eld  xcgiments,  and  six  of  the  new,  is  ordered  to  Lan- 
Mdhiie ;  befoie  this  first  division  of  the  army  could 
Mi  to  Coventry,  they  are  forced  to  order  it  to  halt, 
war  fear  the  enemy  should  be  up  with  it  before  it  was 
•11  assembled.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  rebels  will  march 
to  tlie  north  of  Wales,  to  Bristol,  or  towards  London. 
If  fto  the  latter,  Ligonier  must  fight  them  ;  if  to  either 
if  ike  other,  whidb  I  hope,  the  two  armies  may  join 
tmd  drive  Uiem  into  a  comer,  where  they  must  all 
pvish.  They  cannot  subsist  in  Wales,  but  h]f  being 
fiipplxed  bj  the  Papists  in  Ireland.  The  best  is,  that 
«•  lie  in  no  fear  from  France ;  there  is  no  prepara- 
tton  lor  invasions  in  any  of  their  ports.  Lord  Clan- 
CKiT,l  a  Scotchman  of  great  parts,  but  mad  and 
dranken,  and  whose  family  forfeited  £90,000  a-year 
Ibr  King  James,  is  made  vioe-admiral  at  Brest.    The 

1;  whsn,  nfkisiiif  to  fhrs  tlMir  parole  in  tbs 
I  nfoM,  thsj  weie  oonflned  in  Windsor  csatta 

of  CtaBOSrtj,  was  an  Iriahmaa, 


Duke  of  Bedford  goes  in  his  little  round  person  with 
his  regiment ;  he  now  takes  to  the  land,  and  says  he 
is  tired  of  being  a  pen-and-ink  man.  Lord  Gower 
insisted,  too,  upon  going  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

With  the  rebels  in  England,  you  may  imagine  we 
have  no  private  newit,  nor  think  of  foreign.  From 
this  account  you  may  judge  that  our  case  is  far  from 
desperate,  though  disagreeable.  The  prince,!  while 
the  princess  lics-in,  has  taken  to  give  dinners,  to  which 
he  asks  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  two  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  &c.  by  turns,  and  five  or  six 
others.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drinks  and 
haran^es  to  all  this  medley  till  nine  at  night ;  and 
the  other  day,  after  the  affair  of  the  regiments,  drank 
Mr  Fox's  health  in  a  bumper,  with  three  huzzas,  for 
opposing  Mr  Pelham — 

*  81  quit  fata  aspera  mmpas, 
Tu  Maroellus  eris  I' 

You  put  me  in  pain  for  my  eagle,  and  in  more  for 
the  Chutes,  whose  zeal  is  very  heroic,  but  very  ill- 
placed.  I  long  to  hear  that  all  my  Chutes  and  eaglet 
are  safe  out  of  the  Pope's  hands!  Pray,  wish  the 
Suares's  joy  of  all  their  espousals.  Does  the  princess 
pray  abundantly  for  her  friend  the  Pretender?  It 
she  extremely  abbatue  with  her  devotion  1  and  does 
she  fast  till  she  has  got  a  violent  appetite  for  supper  I 
And  then,  does  she  eat  so  long,  that  old  Sarrasin  it 
quite  impatient  to  go  to  cards  again  1  Good  night  i 
I  intend  you  shall  still  be  resident  from  King  George. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  other  day  I  con- 
cluded the  ministiy  knew  the  danger  was  all  over ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ventured  to  have  the  Pre- 
tender's declaration  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Nov.  S,  174& 
For  these  two  days  we  have  been  expecting  news  of  a 
battle.  Wade  marched  last  Saturday  from  Newcastle, 
and  must  ha?e  got  up  with  the  rebels  if  they  stayed 
for  him,  though  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad,  and 
great  quantities  of  snow  have  fallen.  But  last  night 
there  was  some  notice  of  a  body  of  rebels  being  ad- 
vanoed  to  Penrith.  We  were  put  into  great  spirits 
by  a  heroic  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  made  them  retire;  he 
concluded  with  saying,  '  And  so  I  think  the  town  of 
Carlisle  has  done  his  majesty  more  service  than  the 
great  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  than  all  Scotland  together.' 
But  this  hero,  who  was  grown  the  whole  fashion  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  had  chosen  to  stop  all  other 
letters.    The  king  spoke  of  him  at  his  levtfe  with 

?[eat  encomiums ;  Lord  Stair  said,  '  Yes,  sir,  Mr 
atterson  has  behaved  veiy  bravely.'  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  interrupted  him  ;  '  My  lord,  his  name  is  not 
FatUraon;  that  is  a  Scotch  name ;  his  name  is  PattW' 
ton.*  But,  alack !  the  next  day  the  rebels  returned, 
having  placed  the  wom«i  and  children  of  the  country 
in  wagons  in  front  of  their  army,  and  forcing  the 
peasants  to  fix  the  scaling-ladders.  The  great  Mr 
Pattinson,  or  Patterson  (for  now  his  name  may  be 
which  one  pleases),  instantly  surrendered  the  town, 
and  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  lave  U 
from  pillage. 

ILondon  EarthquaJcei  and  LoncUm  Oouip,'} 
(To  tiie  sune— March  11, 1750.] 


Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  flreqnsnt. 
That  they  have  lost  their  name.— Drydm. 

My  text  is  not  literally  true  ;  but  at  far  at  earth- 
quakes go  towards  lowering  the  price  of  wonderfhl 
commodities,  to  be  sure  we  are  overstocked.     We 
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liave  Lad  a  second,  much  more  Tiolent  than  the  first ; 
and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if,  bj  next  post,  you 
hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  Sniithfield. 
In  the  night  between  Wednesday  and  Thurfdav  last 
(exactly  a  month  since  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had 
a  shirerini;  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  sli^'ht, 
that,  if  no  more  hjid  followed,  I  dou*t  believe  it  would 
have  l>een  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce 
dozed  a;:ain — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  lK)lster  lift  up  my 
head  ;  I  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under 
my  bed,  but  soon  fDund  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
that  laf*tod  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  Tiolent  vibra- 
tion and  gniat  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell  ;  my  ser- 
vant came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  in  an  in- 
stant we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done:  there  has  been 
some  ;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  runsf  in  sevenil 
houses.  Admiral  Kuowles,  who  has  lived  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more 
violent  than  any  of  them :  P'rancesco  prefers  it  to  the 
dremlful  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  alK)ve  ten  miles  from  London  :  they  say  they 
are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
*  Lord  !  f»nc  can't  help  going  into  the  country  !'  The 
only  visible  effect  it  has  had  was  on  the  Kidotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  peoj>le.  A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
dalised, and  said,  *  I  protest  they  are  such  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound  they  would  lK;t  puppet-show  against 
Judgment.*  If  wc  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid 
Eone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present 
of  cedrati  and  oninge-flower  water;  I  am  already 
planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry  Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court : 
the  Prince  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear,  but  in 
a  Scotch  ])laid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park-wall  in 
his  chair,  and  hallooed  the  voters  on  to  Brentford. 
The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that  they  are  opening 
subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant — 
this  is  wise !  They  will  spi'nd  their  money  to  carry  a 
few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  never 
have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the 
general  elections.  The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster ;  the  high-bailifif  went  to  vote  for  the 
opposition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic;  I  find  all  this  letter 
will  be  detached  scraps ;  1  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
hide  the  scams.  But  1  don't  care.  I  began  my  letter 
merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling  you 
what  you  would  l>e  glad  to  have  told  you.  1  told 
you,  too,  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of 
another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.^  Do 
you  know,  1  have  found  a  hintory  that  has  great  re- 
semblance to  hers ;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as 
few  wonls  a^  1  can.  Madame  la  Marechalo  de  I'HA- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress  ^  a  young 


1  The  Princess  Craon,  who,  It  had  been  reported,  was  to 
marry  8taniiilaus  Leczlnsky,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex-king  of 
Poland,  whofle  daughter,  Maria  Leczinsky,  was  married  to 
Louifi  XV.,  king  of  France. 

s  Thiit  is  the  &tory  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Mignot.  She 
was  near  marrying  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  La  Gardic, 
who  afterwardd  entered  the  Swedish  service,  and  became  a 
field-marshal  in  that  coimtry.  Her  first  husband  was,  if  I 
mittftkft  not,  a  procureur  of  Grenoble ;  her  second  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  going  to  U 
married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  off.  An 
old  fc-miier-genenil,  who  had  retired  into  the  province 
where  this  happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curio- 
sity to  see  the  victim ;  he  liked  her,  married  her, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  came  to  Pari.«,  where  the  Marcchal  de 
rilopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Mare- 
chafa  death,  Ca>imir,  the  alnlicated  king  of  PolaoJ, 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  with  the 
Marcchale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event 
ever  hapjtcns,  I  shall  certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  ItVc  f/fe  hi  Reine  dt  Framcx, 
What  pains  my  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  prove^ 
that  an  alxlicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  place  of 
an  Engli.-h  countess ;  and  how  the  princess  herself 
would  grow  still  fonder  (»f  the  Pretender*  for  the 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  le  Hoi  mtm  inari! 
Her  daughter,  Mirepuix,  was  frightened  the  other 
night  with  Mrs  Nugent's  calling  out,  vn  rulturf  w 
rolcur!  The  ainl^assadress  had  hcanl  so  much  of 
robbing,  that  ^he  did  not  doubt  but  davu  ce  pait  ey, 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  thitf  in  the  txindicl    Good  nij^ht! 


I' 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAJC. 

Another  scries  of  letters,  'ATitten  at  this  time,  bM   f| 
since  l)een  publislied.     Tlie  collection  is  far  inferior  j| 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  mea   j 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  oraton  and   I 
statesmen.    We  allude  to  a  volume  of  letters  written  I 
by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford.     This  work  contains  much  enxl-   ' 
lent  advice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  a^niit-  I 
tion  of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindlineis  fi 
domestic  foe-ling  and  affection.     Another  coUecddi 
of  the  rorrcsi>oiulence  of  Lord  Chatham  was  made 
and  published  in  1841,  in  four  rolumea.     SomeBghl 
is  thrown  on  contemporary  history  and  public  eveDti 
by  this  correspondence ;  but  its  principal  raloe  ii  rf 
a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  inteft*st  in  aU  thst 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  commanding  intellect  vhick 
shaped  tlie  destinies  of  Europe.    William  Pm  w« 
bom  on  the  loth  of  November  1708.      He  was  eda- 
cated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  coUe{A 
Oxford.    He  was  afterwanls  a  comet  in  the  Bloeil 
His  military  career,  however,  was  of  short  duntioB; 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty-one,  he  had  a  seat  ia 
parliament.    His  talents  for  debate  wore  soon  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  bill  for  ^efiste^ 
lug  seamen  in  1740,  he  made  his  meQX>nble  reptf 
to  ^Ir  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  of 
his  youth.     This  burst  of  youthful  ardour  has  becB 
immortalised  by  I)r  Johnson,  who  then  reported  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine.    Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  noli^ 
taker;  he  often  had  merely  verbal  commnnicatioM 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  which  he  inibwd 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  his  peculiar 
style  and  diction,     Pitt's  reply  to  Walpole  mar  1. 
therefore  be  considered  the  composition  of  Johnsosi.  |' 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actaai  ■, 
speech ;   yet  we   are  tempted  to  transcribe  it,  on  1] 
account  of  its  celebrity  and  its  eloquence: — 


Marshal  de  ITIdpital ;  and  her  third  Is  supposed  to  ban  bicB 
Caftimir,  the  cx-king  ot  Poland,  who  had  retired,  after  Ui 
abdication,  to  the  monastery  of  St  G«nnain  dc«  Pr^  U  dM 
not,  however,  appear  certain  whether  CaMnitr  actnaUj  maoM 
her  or  not. 

1  Lady  Pomfret  and  Princess  Craon  did  not  vUt  at  FloreMk 
upon  a  dispute  of  precedence. 

s  The  Pretender,  whan  in  Lonaine,  Uvad  in  Mnet  Onasni 
house. 


!| 
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BARL  OF  CHATflAM. 


leecA  of  Chatham  on  being  tatmied  on  accowU  of 

youUt!] 

—The  fttrocioad  crime  of  being  a  youn^  man, 
the  honourable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit 
ecency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
lliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself  with  wish- 
lat  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease 
their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
int  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether  youth  can 
iputeil  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
S8ume  the  province  of  determining ;  but  surely 
nay  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
es  which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
ivemcnt,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
►ns  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having 
iie  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues 

0  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti- 
to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of  ab- 
ice  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 

should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more, 
he  to  be  abhorred  who,  ta^  he  has  advanced  in 
las  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked 
less  temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
y  which  he  caimot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
§  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accused 
ting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may 
•  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
;ion  of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
minions  and  language  of  another  man. 
the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
nfuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
y  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
r  have  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman, 
A  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
tously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
red  bv  age,  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if 
lan  sKall,  by  charging  rae  with  theatrical  beha- 
.  imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 

1  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  ;  nor 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
iserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
le,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
h  and  dignity  entrench  themselves;  nor  shall 
ing  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which 
s  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
cilious,  without  punishment.  But  with  regard, 
>  those  whom  I  have  ofiended,  I  am  of  opinion 
if  1  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
ed  their  censure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them 

ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
)f  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
oce  me  to  suppress.     I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 

my  liberty  is  mva<led,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
c  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  what- 
lazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief 
«tice,  whoever  mav  protect  him  in  his  villany, 
fhoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

»  need  not  follow  the  public  career  of  Pittt 
1  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  history  of  England 
g  along  and  agitated  period.  His  style  of  ora- 
A'tLS  of  the  highest  class,  rapid,  vehement,  and 
"owering,  and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
1  and  delivery.  His  public  conduct  was  singu- 
pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  venality 
i  times  in  which  he  lired  ;  but  as  a  statesman 
u  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  impracti- 
His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  (in  1766)  hurt 
^pnlarity  with  the  nation,  who  loved  and  rere- 
d  him  as  *  the  great  commoner  *,'  but  he  still 
>k  the  senate'  witn  the  resistless  appeals  of  his 
ence.  His  speech— delivered  when  he  was  up* 
I  of  sixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


disease — against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  is  too  characteristic,  too  noble,  to 
be  omitted. 

iSpeech  of  Chatham  against  the  emplojpneni  of  Indiemt 
in  the  war  with  America,'} 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratu- 
lation on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords, 
is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot 
save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of 
truth.  vVe  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect 
support  in  their  infatuation  1  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  upon  them ; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late 
flourishing  empire  to  sconi  and  contempt  I  But  yes- 
terday, and  England  might  have  stood  against  the 
world;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence!  The 
people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
mterest  consulted,  and  their  ambassa<lors  entertained, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy  ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The  des- 
perate state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known. 
No  man  more  highly  estoems  and  honours  the  English 
troops  than  I  do  ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
possibilities; and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there !  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  out  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  wc  have  done  nothing 
and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell  every  expense, 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic 
to  the  shambles  of  every  Oemian  despot;  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent—doubly  so,  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  ;  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary 
sous  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never  I  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  autho- 
rise and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage ;  to  call  into  civilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  against  our  brethren!  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  those  of  morality ;'  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  *  to  use  all  the  means 
which  Ood  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.'  I 
am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My 
lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  house, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible 
barbarity !  That  Ood  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands !  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble 
lord  may  entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such 
detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
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and  humanitj.  What !  to  attribute  the  sacred  saDc- 
tion  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
icalping-knifo !  to  the  caDnibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
Tictims !  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abommable  principles, and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignatiou. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  learned 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  punty  of  their  ermine,  to 
lave  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  countnr  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  tapestry  tjiat  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whomt  your 
Protestant  brethren !  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 
eminence in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 
against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  per- 
form a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings 
and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
Chatham  are  thus  described  by  Belsham,  in  his 
history  of  Great  Britain : — 

'  The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till 
he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  the  carl's  bench,  he  bowmg 
yery  gracefully  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  He  looked 
pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its 
native  Are ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a  spectacle 
Terystriking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  "that  his 
bodily  infinnities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crisis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament. He  declared  that  he  had  made  an  effort 
•Imott  beyond  the  powers  oi  his  constitution  to  come 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  perhaps  the  hut 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  waUi,  to 
express  the  indignation  hu  felt  at  the  idea  which  he 
understood  was  gone  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  America.  My  lords,'*  continued  he,  "I 
rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  clased  upon  me,  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy. 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous 
conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  1  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  righti 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  ths 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  beifbre  the  hcmst 
of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible !  In  God's  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  t  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintua 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state, 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  likt 
men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himwlf 
to  be  **  totally  i<;norant  of  the  means  by  whidi  w« 
were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  nobis 
lord  to  i)oint  out  any  i)ossible  mode,  if  he  were  sUe 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  ia- 
dependence  of  which  they  were  in  possessicMDu  Hii 
Grace  added,  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  could ;  mi 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinkm  fli 
the  noble  lord's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reaioM 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alten* 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  mond 
during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  ike 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  ereat  ides» 
and  impatient  to  givo*full  scope  to  his  feelings  ;  bat 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  hi^  hand  on  hit 
bosom,  ho  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Ix>rd  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  hove 
was  immediately  cleared;  and  his  lordship  beiBf 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  debate  vie 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  hii 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  oonmed 
to  his  favourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  tfUr 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  11,  177^ 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  dianettf 
of  Lord  Chatham  with  such  felicity  and  Tigonr  d 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  preserved,  if  only  for  lU 
composition.  The  glittering  point  and  antitbeBitf 
his  thoughts  and  language,  hare  seldom  been  nnitii 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 


*The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccomniodakiag^ 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hariihood  of 
antiquity.  Ilis  august  mind  overawed  m^es^ ;  sad 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired  ii 
his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  is 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  stale 
chicanery,  no  narrow  in'stem  of  vicious  politics,  sank 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  neat ;  but,  overbeario^ 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  Eii^an{ 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
stroyed party ;  without  corrunting,  he  made  a  venal 
age  unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  Encland.  The  sif^t  ef 
his  mind  was  infinite;  and  hia  «£aaiei  were  to  aAe^ 
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mil.  Dot  tlip  prcwDt  age  only,  but  Kurcpe 
pity,  Woud*rfiiI  were  the  niewii  bj  nbich 
■Del  went  Kconipliihcd ;  klwayi  leuonkblc, 
equmte,  the  Buggotioiii  of  an  unijentanduig 
bf  udour  and  enligbtincd  bj  propbccj. 
linarj'  feeling  which  make  life  uniible  Uiii 

>  doniHtic  weakneH,  reached  him  ;  but  &lonf 
Kinlid  Dccaneacet  nr  lire,  aud  uuaullied  bj 
•one,  he  ame  oaauiouallj  into  our  ij-stem 
1  uid  to  decide. 

ftct«r  BO  exalted,  w  ■trmuoua,  bo  Tuioua,  so 
tiTG,  utoTiiibed  >  coiTUpt  age,  and  bho  trm- 
ibled  at  the  name  of  ?itt  through  ill  the 
TCDftlU}'.      Comiptian   imagined,  indeed, 

had  roond  defecta  in  this  Btatetman,  and 
uch  of  the  incoDBiBtenc;  of  bis  gloij,  aod 
tba  luin  of  hii  Tictoriea ;  but  the  hiatoiy  of 
ij,  and  the  calamitiea  of  the  enemj,  on- 
>d  refuted  her.      Nor  wen  hii  politinl  abi- 

onlj  talenla:  hi«  eloquence  nai  an  ei>  in 
e,  pei-uliar  and  i^ntaneoiu,  familiarljr  «■ 
■ipmtic  BCDtimenta  and  inatinctive  wiBdom  ; 
the  totTcnt  of  Demoathenei,  or  the  splendid 
lion  of  Tnll)- ;  it  Membled   BomiitimeJ  the 

and  Bometimea  the  mmic  of  the  ni'heroB. 
na;,  he  did  not  conduct  the  underttandiiig 
the  painful  lubtletj  of  arEonienti '' 

ike  TowEBend.  tor  e -^ 

t  lather  lightened  , 
ha  point  bj  the  daihingB  of  the  mind,  which, 
t  cf  hii  eye,  wen  felt,  but  contd  not  be  fnl- 
Upon  the  whole,  then  wa*  in  thli  man  Bome- 
It  eoutd  create,  (abrert,  or  reform ;  an  un- 
ng,  a  Bpirll,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 

to  leciety,  or  to  break  the  bondi  of  aUier; 

and  to  rule  the  (rildemen  of  free  i  '  ' 
Iwauded   nuChoritj;    Bomethine   that   i 

Dt  overwhelm  empire,  and  itrikc  a  bli 
1  that  should  resound  through  the  uniTi 


,n  the  rack  of  e: 


\iehpadia  of  EfBIUIM  CslMBEns,  pnblislied 
in  two  folio  inlames,  irns  the  first  dictionar; 
tny  of  (teneml  knowicilgc  produced  in  Bri- 
hambers.  who  had  been  reared  lo  the  buti- 

globe-maker,  and  wru  a  man  of  rcepeiUble 
lot  proToand  attainments,  died  in  1710.  His 
M  prinl*d  Are  timea  during  the  aubBeqnenl 

jeara,  and  hat  finally  been  extended,  in  tlie 
Gentory,  under  the  core  of  Dr  Abraban 
.  for^  Yolumea  in  qnarto.  Dr  Jo»K  Camp- 
Hwe  ihare  in  compiling  the  Uniwrial  Hit- 

■Ireadj  been  spoken  of^  begun  in  1743  tc 
du  Lira  e/  Ike  Britiih  AdatiraU,  and  tlircC 
tcr  commenced  the  B'iogra]Aia  Brilajiinca ; 
r  coniiderable  magnitude,  and  vhich  sliU 

■  retpectable  reputation.      The   reign    of 
n.  produced  many  other  alteoipts  to  ' 
ncnrledge ;  bat  it  seem*  only  necessa  , 
D  eoe  it  thete,  the  Prtc^lar  of  Bohzbt 


I!)oi>SLiiY.  first  publiahed  iu  1748,  nnd  wliicti  long 
continued  to  be  a  faTourile  nncl  useful  book.  It 
embraced  within  the  conipaBS  of  tiro  lolumes,  in 
trcatitea  on  elocution,  niniposition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  logic  mond  pbilotopliy,  human 
life  and  man neri.  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ludge,  then  supposed  la  form  a  complete  course  of 

Tlie  age  under  notice  may  be  termed  the  epoch 
of  mognzinea  and  reviews.  Tlie  earliest  work  of 
the  rcmier  kind,  the  GeHtlman'i  Mngaxinc.  com- 

■ncrdin  the  year  1731  by  Mr  Edward  Cave, » 
,  inter,  was  at  first  simply  a  monthly  rondenaslina 
of  newspaper  discnssiona  and  intelligence,  but  In  the 
'ourae  oif  a  few  yean  became  opeo  to  the  reception 
if  literary  and  archieoIOKical  articles.  The  term 
magazine  thui  ^fradually  deported  from  its  original 
depositoij  of  extmtts  from  newspapers, 
iderstood  to  rcf^r  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  sucli  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  to.  The  deidgn  of  Mr  Cave  was  so  sncccaS' 
ful.  that  it  soon  met  with  rivalry,  thongh  it  wat 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufBdenl 
encouragement  Id  be  continued  fur  any  Imgthmed 
period.  The  LiUrarp  Magazine,  started  in  17SS 
by  Mr  Ephraim  Chambers,  subsisted  till  about  the 
dose  of  the  century.  The  Loadim  Maaaitu,  the 
SriVint  Magaxme,  and  the  Tmn  and  Gmnlry  Jfo- 
gatine,  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  i»A- 
lished  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigns 
of  George  n.  and  George  III.  In  1739,  the  Scott 
Magailne  was  commencied  in  Edinburgh,  upon  k 
plan  nearly  similar  to  the  'Gentleman's;'  it  sur- 

'ved  till  ISae,  and  forma  a  valuable  register  of  tbe 

'enti  of  the  times  over  which  it  extends.  In  tha 
old  niagaiinea,  there  ia  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  literan'  excellence  wliich  now  animates  the  coO' 
doctors  of  such  niiaceUanies ;  yet,  from  the  notfeei 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  chBracters.  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  years,  they  are  gene- 


lining.     The  'Gentlen 


intinuea  to  be  publisiied,  and  retains  mudToJ 
its  early  distinction  as  a  liternry  and  arcbnological 
repoaitoty. 

Periodical  irorki.  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ciiti- 
trtam  of  new  hooka,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749.  when  the  Mvnikb/  licviiv  was  com- 
menced under  tbe  patronage  of  the  Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  fuUowcd,  in  1756.  by  the 
establiahmt^t  of  tlie  Criliaii  Berieic,  which  for  iome 
yean  was  conductcil  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  church 
and  alalc.  These  produettons,  marked  by  no  great 
ability,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
vious to  the  commencemenl  of  the  Bhliih  Cridc  in 
1793. 


the  title  of  tlic  Axaval  Regxtltr,  the  pUn  bemg  iDg- 
gested,  as  has  been  said,  by  Burke,  who  for  some 
years  wrote  the  historical  portion  with  his  usual 
ability.    This  work  is  still  published. 
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r  an>l  ahun-  i 
.  Lnce  of  ttic  ti- ' 
krilurc  r,f  tl>i>  - 
IKriulinitilit.in  ; 

hmve  Iwen  pre- 
dickil  fnim  the 

duriog  the  (ire- 
tions  thirty  iir 
_^  forty  vt-Mn,  in 
Jahnion  laid,  almoit 
ereej  min  hid  conic  to  write 
■ndtoeipreu  hlmKlfcornwIly, 
mnd  the  tmniber  of  TeaJcn  hail 
been  motti  plied  i  thciiunnil- 
fuld.  'ITii;  intreaae  In  natintial 
'  :.  I'.iliition  natn- 
rrjlikcGrwtt 
iinivenicHt  of 
nterahirc  and  the  artt,  ami  :ujt'iriiiiiKly  we  fl'"l  that 
m  more  pjpular  and  ),i-neral  !lj  Ic  of  composition  be- 
gan tOiuiijiLiiit  llic  11111  TuTitiuiial  stifTiit;!!!  and  clouic 
nitcwnt  ImiHiiiftil  niion  Girnier  Huthiin.  Tlie  homan 
iiitcllMt  MMl  iniafiiiiatkin  wurp  stnt  abroad  on  viiler 
iiureyi,  nnd  uitli  iiuirc  ainlritinii*  viewi.  To  excilc 
•  Itnait  maxa  of  llcnn'ra,  the  pulilic  orator  findl  it 
iHSHwnry  to  upiiml  tii  tins  itmn^'ur  paixiuiia  and 
univenial  iiynip»()ii(')  i>f  hl4  aiiilieiiw ;  and  in  vrit- 
liijl  fur  a  LifKC  nuiiilier  'if  ru'iuli-ra,  on  authnr  mnit 
ai1i>|it  aiiiiiUr  niMni,  or  fail  of  tuinxii.  Ilenec  it 
•ueni*  nHtnnil  tliat  an  luH-ielv  ml  vanceil.  the  character 
of  our  literature  ilinuM  Uiiinie  auiniiUtcd  to  it, 
anil  partnlni  iif  the  OIIva^l  muvcmeni,  the  popular 
feclinK>»i'l  riling  •■iK'TKyiiftlu-  nation.  Tbcrawcrc 
however,  aiHiK  ereat  piiMio  crenN  and  aceiilental 
circuniitani!e«  vhii-U  aiwiiitvl  in  hrinKini;  about  a 
ciianiK.  Tlw  Anieriisn  war,  hy  exdtins  the  elo- 
quemi)  iif  (Chatham  and  Iliiriiu,  nwakened  the  spirit 
ot  the  naUun.  The  vntiiutiaani  w:u  continued  tj^ 
the  pact  Coirper.  who  ■yiii[>uthiH.'<l  keenly  willi  hia 
fl'lknr-ineii,  Mid  hailuwHrnilnve  of  hia  native  coun- 
try. Cinqicr  wmtu  ftuni  mi  xyatem ;  he  had  iiiit 
read  b  po'^t  fur  wventeen  reara ;  hot  he  drew  tlie 
dlatltlin^binit  fi.'atiirva  of  Knicliih  Ule  ami  iccnery 


■tmnK  cnloaring*  of  nature  osd  paaoon,  and  lad*  | 
fn«  and  :li'XiMe  mnvementa  of  the  native  gmin  <( 
<mr  pn'try.  ^ince  then,  every  depttrtnent  rf  li* 
rature  li.li  Iwen  coltivnleil  with  incceta.  In  Srtim. 
the  name  of  Soiitt  ii  inft'nor  only  to  that  of  Shii- 
■|v.in-i  in  iTiliL-iam,  a  new  era  may  be  dated  fmo 
thi'eit3)iii>.hnii'nl(>ftheEdintnirghBevirw;  uilil 
hifturical  (-ani)i<Mitiun.  if  we  have  no  Home  orGib- 
b-m,  we  liivL'  the  resnlti  of  for  more  valnibb  ud 
ilili^'iit  ri'tean.'!).  Tmth  and  nature  have  bno  I 
ninrc  truly  and  ilevoutlr  wonliinped.  end  real  nol- 
lence  more  hii.Hily  priied.  It  haa  been  fcand  bf 
Kinw  that  tlie  prineiplc  of  utility,  vhkh  ii  renf- 
nised  as  one  <•{  tlie  fe-tmres  of  the  praaent  age,  >^ 
the  VTopnr*s  of  iniN^lianiciI  knowledge,  windd  be  Mai 
to  the  hii;hi-r  eJTurti  of  iniijrinntion.  and  diminid 
tlio  tL-rritiiriesof  thepoc't.  Thia  aenna  a  gramidlcH 
fear.  It  di^l  n.it  .Limp  the  arlour  of  S.iitl  or  Bjroft 
and  it  hn<  ii<it  prevented  tlie  poetry  of  Wonlivotti 
thim  fndiially  uiirking  its  waj-  intu  publie  hna. 
If  KC  hiive  not  the  ehiralrr  and  romanu;  oF  Itat 
Etiz.'Llivthan  age,  we  have  the  ever-living  piMiooitf 
human  nnturc.  and  the  wide  theatre  if  the  nA 
now  accurately  knuwD  un.I  diHTiminated.  uaUd 
for  the  e)ctrii>e  of  gi-nim.  We  have  the  bnrfl  rf 
all  past  kniiwle.l;;L'  imil  lirenitiire  tn  eznlt  imr  ttn- 
dutil  ot  iniilutiiiii  ni'.rl  in<te,  and  a  mure  nue  renri 
in  the  ctii'intrii^enicnt  and  apnlausi!  of  a  jnpdM 
and  eiillKhteni'.l  nation.  ■  The  literiitureoTKi^bai' 
aays  Shelley, '  hai  :iriH'n,  as  it  were,  from  a  on*'  UnL 
In  apitu  of  tlie  luw-lliuu^tal  envy  wltich  vmU 
nnilervnlne  ('i>n[i:niporiiry  merit,  uur  own  wilbet 
memorulile  ago  in  inleliectual  achievements,  ml « 
live  among  RUi'h  pliiloiuphers  and  pueti  assorpM 
lieyonil  coniparitun,  any  who  have  appeutd  mw 
the  List  naliutial  «trii)n;1e  for  civil  and  idifM 
libcrt}'.  The  nuitt  unfiLilin^t  herald, eompanioa,iil 
follower  of  the  ,iwukviiing[^  a  Krrat  peupktoauk 
a  benclkrial  chMn^e  in  opinion  ur  initltatino,  iipoAy. 
At  such   periwlii  tliere  is  an  iccuiiiulation  of  m 

Tlie  persons  in  whom  tliis  puwer  resides,  may  rfM 
ns  liir  ui  ruj-Tinls  many  portiiina  of  their  natnte.  ban 
Utile  apiiarunt  correspondence  with  that  spiiit  <i 
pxid  of  which  tiiey  ure  the  ministers.  Bat  e«a 
wliilit  tliey  deny  nnd  iibjurv.  they  arc  y  ~  ' 


wltii  auch  graphic  tKiwer  a)id  beaaty,  that  the  men: 

poetry  (if  art  andlWilon,  and  tin  at"-'-  ' ' 

dvaerlptlve  verac,  eiHildaiit  but  ai^iear  i 


ami  eommoD^v.  Wiirluii's '  History  of  I\>etry,'  oikI 
KTi-y's  ■  Itvlniues,'  thn-w  back  tlw  inuKinHt  ion  to  llie 
bolder  and  fluT  era  iif  oar  national  literature,  and 
the  Ut-mian  drama,  with  all  it*  liorrors  and  extra- 
va^nniv,  was  something  better  than  mure  delinea- 
tiun*  of  inannera  or  Inddental  satirev  Tlie  French 
Ilevohition  come  m:xt,  and  seemed  to  break  down  all 
artiticial  diitinctiona.  Talent  and  virtue  only  were 
to  be  reganh.'d,  ami  tlie  spirit  of  mui  was  to  enter 
on  a  new  course  nf  fVeC  uiiil  glorious  action.  Tliii 
dream  paased  away  i  but  it  hud  rank  devp  into  some 
ardi'nt  minds,  and  its  fruits  were  seen  in  bold  specu- 
lationa  <m  tlie  hopet  and  destiny  of  man,  in  the 


e  Ihc  p 


which  is 


.n  the  tb 


tlu-ir  onn  wnJ.    It  is  iinpusaible  to  rrad  Ihe 
IKttitiona  of  tlie  most  celelnaleil  writers  of  Ihe  [M- 
Bi>nt  Jay,  witlioot  hciiig  stonh^  with  the  etatril 
life  whicli  burns  wiiliin  their  worda.    TbeymMM) 
(lie  circumference  and  sound  the  depths  of  "■ — "* 
nature  witli  a  comprehensive  and  all-pens 
spirit,  and  tliey  are  thematlvea  perha[ii  the 
:teif  astonished  at  its  muiifMtatioai,  ftr  it 


of  the  gigantic  stiadoi 
caiti  upon  tlie  present;  the  wordi  wbi 

what  they  understand  not;  thetmmpeta . 

to  battle,  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire  ->  the  b* 
fluencc  which  ii  moved  not,  bnt  moves.  Fort  N> 
Um  Boackiiowlcdged  legislaton  of  the  wwU' 
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tn  ConPEfi.  '  the  most  popular  poet  of  his 
o.  and  the  beat  of  English  letter-writcrB," 
utbej  hai  deiignated  bim,  belonged  empha- 


>  the  ariatocracj  of  Eogland.  Hii  father, 
Dr  Cowper,  chopliun  to  George  II.,  wai  the 
Iponcer  Cowper,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

common  pleiu,  and  a  joungcr  hrofher  of 
Earl  Cotrper,  lord  thautellor.  Hii  molher 
1  to  lome  of  the  nohloat  fnmiliei  in  England, 
d  by  four  different  linei  from  King  Henry  I IL 
J  fineago  cannot  add  tu  (he  iuatre  of  the 
ne,  bat  it  shedi  additional  grace  on  hiipiet^ 
ility.  Dt  CovpiT,  besidH  liis  royal  chap' 
eld  the  rectory  of  Great  Derkhamatead,  m 
;y  of  Hertford,  and  there  the  poet  waj  born, 
:r  IS,  1731.  In  his  sixth  year  he  loit  hii 
Iwhoia  he  tenderly  and  oSectionatelj  re- 
d  througli  all  hii  life),  and  ithb  placed  at 
og-schooU  where  he  continued  two  years 
nny  of  one  of  his  ichool-rcllowR,  who  hild 
?lB  lubjecCion  and  sbjcct  fear  the  timid  and 
k  boy,  ted  to  hii  rcmoTal  from  this  seiiii 
i  nndoubtcdly  prejudiced  him  against  the 
■tcm  of  pabtic  edmzation.     He  was  next 

Westminster  ichuol.  where,  as  he  saji,  be 
ieren  years'  npprontioeship  to  the  cloasica 
e  age  of  eighteen  was  removed,  in  order  to 
■d  to  an  attorney.  Having  passed  through 
lingCwithtlie  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thur 
ii  fellow-eUrk),  Cowper.  in  1754.  was  called 
or.  He  ncTer,  however,  made  the  law  a 
1  the  ■olicitci'i  office  he  and  Tliurlow  were 
tly  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  gig 
I  making  giggle,'  and  in  his  chambers  in  Che 
he  wtdIb  gay  Terses,  and  associated  with 
'bomtDn.Colnuut.IJayd.nndotherwits.  He 
led  a  few  papers  to  the  Coiinoisseor  and 
.  James's  Chronicle,  both  conducted  by  his 
Darker  days  were  at  hand.  Cowper'i 
IS  now  dead,  hii  patrimony  was  small,  and 
I  his  thirty,  second  year,  alnuHt  'unprovided 
iim,'  fur  tlie  law  was  with  him  ainerenomi- 
;«ion.  In  this  crisis  of  liii  fortunes  his 
,  Hajor  Cowper,  presented  him  to  the  office 
of  the  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords — a 
and  IncmtiTe  appotntmrnt.  Cowper  ac- 
:;  but  the  labour  o!  studying  the  furms  of 
e,  and  the  dread  of  qualifying  himself  by 


frauie ;  and  after  brood- 
ing over  Ills  fancied  ills  till  reason  hod  fled,  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  Euidde.  Happily  this  desperate 
effort  failed :  the  appointment  was  given  up,  and 
Cowper  was  removed  to  a  private  madhouse  at  St 
Albans,  kept  by  Dr  Cotton.  The  cloud  of  honor 
gradually  passed  away,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  re- 
solved to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  society  an^ 
bosiness  of  the  world.  He  had  still  a  smsll  portion 
of  his  funds  lett,  and  his  fHends  subscribed  a  further 
sum.  to  ennhte  him  to  live  frugally  in  retirement. 
The  bright  hopes  of  Cowpcr's  youth  seemed  thus  to 
have  all  vanished  :  his  proiprcts  of  advancement  in 
the  world  were  gone ;  end  in  the  new-born  leal  of 
faia  religions  fervour,  liis  friends  might  well  doubt 
whether  his  rcojon  hod  been  completely  restored. 
He  retired  to  the  town  of  Himtingdon.  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  brother  resided,  and  there  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Her.  Morley 
Dnwin,  a  clergymao  resident  in  the  place.  lis  was 
adopted  ns  one  of  the  family  i  and  when  Mr  Unwin 
himself  was  soddenly  removed,  the  same  connexion 
was  continued  with  his  widow.  Death  only  could 
sever  a  tie  SO  atrongly  knit — cemented  by  mutual 
faith  and  friendship,  and  by  Borrows  of  which  the 
world  knew  notliing.  To  the  latest  generation  the 
name  of  Mary  Unwin  will  be  united  with  that  ot 
Cowper,  partaker  of  his  fame  as  of  his  sad  decUne — 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 
After  the  death  of  Mr  Unwin  in  1767.  the  family 
were  ailvised  by  the  Rot.  John  N'ewton — a  remark- 
able man  in  many  respects — to  fix  their  abode  at 
Olney,  in  the  nortliem  division  of  Buckingluimihiro, 
where  Mr  Newton  himself  ofllelated  as  curate.  This 


WS5  accordingly  done,  and  Cowper  removed  with 
them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  consecrated  by  bis 
genius.  He  had  still  the  river  Ouse  with  him,  as 
at  Huntingdon,  but  the  scenery  is  more  varied  and 
attractive,  and  abounds  in  fine  retired  walks.  His 
life  was  that  of  n  religious  recluse  [  ho  ceased  cor- 
responding with  his  friends,  and  associstcd  only 
with  Mrs  Unwin  and  Newton.  The  latter  engaged 
SS7 


■  irwt 
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I       hij  Bssiitimce  in  writing  &  rulume  of  hjinni.  but  ]ii> 
niorbiJ  milani'holy  gaiivid  grcninJ,  uid   in  ITT" 
became  a  CBJe  uf  dwillevl  inaitnLly.  Aboul  two  y 

,  wfen;  iMHwd  in  thia  unhsppy  itate.  Oa  hiirecot 
CDvp(.'r  luuk  to  garJenitig,  rearing  hares,  drai  „ 
Unii«capf«,  and  cooipoainu  poutry.  The  latter  waa 
furtuDBtcIy  the  must  permanent  enjoymtnt ;  and  r 
fruiU  appeared  in  a  lolume  uf  pueiut  pabliihed 
1TS2.  Tlic  ■aleortheworkwaailiiv-,  but  hii  frienJe 
were  eagtr  in  its  pnuw,  and  it  rectired  tlie  apprubi 
tion  of  Johnaoii  and  Fmtiklin.  His  iramwpondeni 
iras  rcaunicJ,  and  i^eerfulnesi  aRain  hcvame  an  u 
mate  of  hii  retreat  at  Oliiev.  Thia  hap]>y  clionge 
■waa  BUftmonttJ  hy  the  preaence  of  a.  tliird  party, 
l^y  AuBten,  a  widoH',  wlio  came  to  reiide  in  tlie 
Immediale  nvighbourliciod  of  OIney,  and  whoic  uin- 
Teraation  Tor  a  timu  charmeit  away  the  meUneliiily 
■pirit  of  L'owper.  She  told  him  tlie  itory  of  John 
Gilpin,  and  '  the  faTtioua  horseman  and  lila  feata  were 
an  inexhauatible  aoun.'c  of  merriiaent'  LadyAuaten 
Blao  prevailed  ii|«n  the  puet  to  try  hia  poweri  in 
blank  Terie,  nnd  from  licr  nuKgeatinn  sprung  the 
noble  poem  uf  The  Tati.  Thia  memorable  fnend- 
Bhip  waa  at  length  diasiJveil  Tlie  lady  exacted  too 
nucb  of  tbetiine  and  attention  of  the  poet — pcrlinix 
n  (hade  of  jcalnuay  on  the  part  of  Mra  Unnii,  with 
teipoct  to  the  anpcriur  charma  and  attractioni  of  her 
riral,  intervened  to  ini^rt'Bsc  the  alienation — and  be- 
fore the  Talk  was  Siualied,  iti  fair  insplrer  had 
left  Olncy  witliout  any  intention  of  returning  lo  it. 
In  1T«B  the  new  xolumo  wm  published.  Ila  aue- 
t^eas  wna  instant  and  decided.  The  public  nerc 
glad  to  hear  the  true  mice  of  poetry  and  of  nature, 
hnd  in  tlje  mra]  deseriptiona  and  flrevide  ai  ' 

the  Toak,  tliey  «nw  the  fbiitures  of  En):liBh  acener}- 
Uid  dnmeatic  life  faithfully  delineated.  'The  Taak,' 
■ays  Soutlicy, '  wns  at  once  dcicriptive,  moral,  and 
aatlrieal.  The  di'  ■■riptive  parta  tverywliere  bore 
evidence  uf  a  tliu  i_',ii':d  mind  and  a  Kontle  spi  " 
well  as  of  an  ob^L-ri  itit  eye  -,  nnd  the  monU 
nicnt  which  pervoJcd  them  gave  ft  charm  in 
deaeriptivc  poetry  ii  often  found  wanting.  The  best 
didactic  puemi,  wh'jn  cumpnred  with  the  Taak,  ore 
Like  furmnl  giirdeiii  in  conipariaon  with  woodland 
Bcenery.'  Aa  sixin  na  he  hnd  conipleteil  hia  labours 
lor  the  putili  I'll  tion  of  hia  aceond  volume,  Cowper 
entered  upc>n  an  nnilertakinK  nf  a  atill  more  arduous 
nature — a  Iranrlatinn  of  llnmer.  II«  had  gone 
through  the  great  Grecian  at  Wcatminster  school, 
tjid  nflecwnrdi  road  him  critically  in  the  Temple, 
aind  be  wiLs  impressed  with  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
trajislation  of  Pope.  Setting  hiniwlf  to  a  daUy  task 
of  forty  linea,  he  nt  length  annnnplished  llie  forty 
thousand  venca.  He  pulillahed  by  subacrlptinn,  in 
which  hia  fUenda  were  generously  actlic-  TTie  work 
ippcared  in  1791,  in  two  Tolumes  quarto.  In  the 
interval  the  poet  and  ttln  Unwin  had  removcil  to 
Weaton,  a  beautiful  village  about  n  mile  fhim  OIney. 
Hia  cousin.  Lady  Heakclh,  a  woman  of  refined  and 
feacinating  manners,  had  viailed  him;  lie  had  niaii 
formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the 
Throckmortons,  to  whiini  Weston  bi'loTijted,  and  Ida 
cirt-uinatancea  were  comparatively  cnay.  His  maLuly, 
however,  returned  upon  him  with  flill  force,  and 
Mra  Unwin  being  rendered  helpleas  Ly  Jialsy,  the 
task  uf  nursing  lier  fill  apon  the  aenaitlve  and  de- 
jected poet.  A  direful  revision  of  his  lliimcr.  nnd 
•o  engngement  to  cilit  a  new  edition  of  Miltnn. 
were  the  last  literary  undertakings  of  Cowper.  The 
fbrmer  he  completeiL  hnt  without  improving  the 
flnt  edition :  his  second  task  was  never  finished. 
A  deepening  f^oom  settled  on  bis  mind,  nith  occn- 
•lonally  bright  Interrals.  A  visit  to  his  tHend 
Haylcy,  at  Earlham,  produced  a  short  ceasation  of 
Ma  mental  suBcriag,  and  in  ITSi  a  penalon  of  £300 


was  gnuitei!  to  him  from  the  crown.  Hewasindm 
in  I;mS,  to  ti'movc  with  Mrs  IJavin  to  Norfolk, 
a  vi«it  to  some  relations,  and  there  Mrs  I'nwiu  i 
on  the  ITlh  December  1796.  The  unhappy  [ 
would  not  believe  that  his  long  tried  friend  ' 
actually  dead ;  he  went  to  see  Ihe  body,  and  oa  i 
ncssiug  the  unaltered  placidity  of  death,  flung  h 
aelf  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  nith  a  pasuoc 
eipresaion  of  feeling,  and  from  that  time  he  W 
mentioned  her  name  nor  apoke  of  ber  again. 
lingered  ou  for  more  than  three  years,  still  no 
The  same  dark  shadow  of  religioua  deqiondencj . 
terror,  but  oecaaiunally  writing,  and  listening  atl 
tively  to  works  read  to  him  by  his  fiieniU. 
laat  jxKm  km  the  CaitaK(^,  a  etraiii  of  tondl 
and  beautiful  verse,  nhirh  showed  no  decay  of 
poetical  powers  i  at  length  death  came  to  bia  rek 
on  the:i9tbof  April  ir" 


destiny  has  never  before  or  aince  been  thatitfsni 
of  genius.  With  wit  nnd  humour  itt  wiU,  bei 
nenrly  nllhls  life  plungod  in  tlie  darkest  melancbol, 
Innocent,  pious,  and  confiding,  he  lived  in  ye 
pclua!  dread  of  everlasting  punishment  i  be  ted 
only  sta  between  him  ami  heaven  a  high  wall  whit 
he  despiiire'l  of  ever  being  aide  to  ocnle ;  yet  hii  ii 
telleotiial  vigour  wna  not  aubducd  by  affliction.  Whi 
be  wrote  for  amuaoment  or  relief  in  the  midat 
'  anpronie  ilistresa.'  surpasses  the  elaborate  efliirta 
others  niade  under  Ihe  moat  ravotDshle  drnio 
atnncesi  and  in  the  very  winter  of  his  days,  ll 
fancy  woa  aa  frcah  and  blooming  u  In  tbea^ni 
and  morning  of  existence.  Tliat  he  was  conititi 
tionnlly  prune  to  melancholy  and  inaanity,  seal 
undoiilitctl  I  but  the  predisposing  canaea  wen  i 
aurciy  Bggriivoti-d  by  hia  atriet  and  Mrluded  mo 
uf  life.  Ludy  Heaketh  woa  a  bcttei  guide  ind  eon 
•'""i-m  than  John  Newton;  aiid  no  one  no  IN 
Iters  without  observing  that  checrfulneis  wi 
inspired  hy  the  one,  and  terror  by  the  other.  Tl 
iron  frame  of  Newton  could  stand  immovrd  amtA 
shocks  that  destroyed  the  shrinking  and  sfipreta 
eive  mind  of  Cowper.  All,  however,  have  dow|« 
to  theu-  account — the  atero  yet  kind  minister,  11 
lUtliful  Mary  Unwin,  the  gentle  U^-tMrn  nUtai 
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ok  eue,  and  luxury,  and  aociel;  to  aoothe 
Y  of  oae  wntchHl  being,  and  thnt  immdrial 
iself  hH*  paued  away,  scarce  contrjoui  tbat 
queathed  aa  imperiihable  treuDre  to  man- 
e  haio  greater  and  loftier  pueti  than 
but  none  »  entirely  incorporated,  u  it 
h  onr  dsilj  exiatraicc — none  so  coaipletetj 
-our  oomptuiion  in  woodUuid  vanderings, 
mienti  of  serioas  thaURht — airer  gentle  and 
te,  eien  in  his  tranaient  flta  uf  atcclic 

pore  mirror  of  aflection*,  regrela,  foellnga, 
>»  which  we  haxe  all  tdt  or  would  wish  lo 
ihakipeare,  Spenier,  and  Milton,  are  spirits 
il  kind :  Cowper  is  a  ateady  and  valuable 
lOK  locjety  we  may  aonietiines  neglect  for 
lurc  splendid  and  attractive  assDclntes,  but 
wavering  principte  and  purity  of  ehnroctcr, 
rich  intellectiuil  powers,  overflow  upon  us 

and  bind  ns  to  him  for  ever, 
carcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Cowpcr's 
mc  was  coldly  received.  The  subjects  of 
1  {Table  Talk,  the  Progress  of  Error,  Truth, 
•tion,  Hope,  Charity,  S:c,)  did  not  pronusc 
id  his  manner  of  handling  them  vras  not 
1  to  conciliate  a  fastidious  public.  lie 
I  too  horth  and  too  spiritual  for  general 

Johnson  had  written  moral  poems  in  the 
9  of  verse,  but  they  poiacued  a  rieh  declama- 
idenc  and  brilliancy  of  illustration  which 
lid  not  attempt,  and  probably  woald,  from 
,  have  rejected.    There  ore  passages,  how- 

tbese    evangelical    works   of    Cowper  of 


UrioU,  ala«  I  ths  few  that  have  been  found 
most  they  flourish,  upon  English  mund, 
aatry's  need  have  tcantily  supplieil ; 
le  lut  left  the  icene  when  Chatham  died, 
lot  so ;  the  virtue  still  ailorna  our  age, 
1  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 


DeiaaatheQi 


IS  heaM  again  ; 


....  ,h  aatharity  and  awe, 

01  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gate  law. 
:«ch,  hia  foim,  his  action  full  of  grace, 
1  hii  country  beaming  in  his  face, 
>d  a«  •ome  inimitable  hand 
itriie  to  make  a  Paul  or  TuUy  itand. 
aphant  oi  shiTe  that  dared  oppose 
:nd  cause,  but  Ireinbled  when  he  i<iw  ; 
■eij  venal  stickler  for  the  joke, 
mself  crushed  at  (be  Hnt  word  he  spoke. 

IBS  the  line  simile  with  wliich  the  foilow- 

■pect  doses : — 

l^>sed  ere  Hornet's  lamp  appeared, 

^  ere  the  Mantusji  swan  was  heard ; 

7  Datnre  lengths  unknown  before, 

I  a  Milton  birth  aikcd  ages  more. 

enios  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 

Lot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 

ing  erery  region  that  he  chose. 

k  m  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 

edioua  yean  of  Ootbjc  darkness  past, 

id  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  lut. 


n  of  Convenation  in  this  volnme  is  rich 
onion  humour  and  satire,  and  formed  no 
f  prehide  to  the  Task.  In  Hope  and  Retire- 
!  see  trace*  of  the  descriptive  powers  and 
jiliawiitiji  lAerwarda  to  finely  developed. 


[Tht  Ortayland  MUiianaria.'] 
That  sound  benieaks  salvation  on  her  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  iife-reatoriug  day ; 
Tia  heatd  where  England's  cantent  gloiy  shme*. 
And  in  the  gulfa  of  her  Conubian  mines. 
And  stiU  it  spreads.    Sec  Germany  send  forth 
Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north; 
Fired  with  a  seal  peculiar,  they  de^ 
The  nee  and  rigour  of  a  polar  aky. 
And  plant  succeiwfully  aweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blMsed  within  Che  enclosure  of  your  mSn, 
Nor  herds  hare  ye  to  boost,  nor  bleating  flocks; 
No  fertilising  streatna  your  Selds  divide. 
That  show  levereed  the  villas  on  their  nde; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bild, 
Or  voice  ofturtle  in  your  land  ia  heard; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regalen  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  whi^re  ye  dwell ; 
But  Winter,  amied  with  temm  here  unknown, 
'='''  absolute  on  hia  unshaken  throne, 


Pilea 


lids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast ; 
Docfcona  the  Icgiona  ot  hit  stonni  away 
From  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lands  a  prey  j 
ProclMnis  the  soil  a  conijurst  HO  haa  won. 
And  Bconis  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  is  jours,  rcniolc  unejivied  isle  I 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  Dlfipring  of  her  nnilej 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  trv^ 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vieiasiludee  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 

But  luighter  beams  than  his  who  Srei  the  tkiea 


n  which  our  nice 


In  this  mixture  of  argument  and  piety,  poetry  and 
plain  sense,  we  have  the  distinctive  traits  of  Cowper't 
genius.  The  freedom  acijnired  by  composition,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  Lady  Austen,  led  (a  more 
valuable  results;  and  when  heentereil  upon  the  Task, 
he  WHS  for  more  disposed  to  look  at  the  sunny  side 
of  things,  aud  to  launch  into  general  descriptjoo. 
His  vcniflcaCion  underwent  a  limitar  improvement, 
His  former  poema  were  often  rugged  in  style  and 
expression,  and  were  made  so  on  purpose,  to  avoid 
the  polished  uniformity  of  Pope  and  ms  imiCatoro. 
He  was  now  eenaible  that  be  hod  erred  on  the  oppo- 
eito  side,  and  accordingly  the  Task  was  mode  to 
unite  strength  and  freedom  with  elegance  and  har- 
mony. No  poet  has  introduced  so  much  idiomatio 
expression  into  a  grave  poem  of  blank  verse;  but  tlia 
higher  passages  are  all  carefully  llnished,  and  rise 
or  falE.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  with 
inimilable  grace  and  melody.  In  this  respect  Cow- 
per. OS  already  mentioned,  has  greatly  the  advantaga 
of  Thomson,  whose  stately  march  il  never  relaxed, 
however  trivial  be  the  tlieine.  The  variety  of  tho 
Task  in  s^Ie  and  manner,  no  less  than  in  suhjeet, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  eharms.  The  mock-heroic 
opening  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  humour,  and  ttom 
this  ha  slides  into  rural  description  and  motvl  RESec- 
tion  so  naturally  and  easily,  that  the  reader  is  csvried 
along  apparently  without  an  effort  The  scenery  of 
the  Ouse — its  levd  plains  and  apacioua  meads — U 
described  with  the  ^vidness  of  painting,  and  tha 
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poet  tfaen  cjeratef  the  cfaancter  of  hif  pictore  bj  a 
npki  sketch  of  ftfll  Dobler  festmrei:-- 

[AmaZ  AmmcIi.] 

Nor  nnal  ncht*  alone,  hut  imal  toand^ 
EzhUante  ue  •pifit,  and  reatoiv 
The  tone  of  languid  natine.    Mi^ktj  windi 
That  fveep  the  fkirt  of  tome  lar-«pi«admg  wood 
Of  a&cient  erovth,  make  momc  not  unlike 
The  daah  of  oeean  on  hif  windinf  ihoie. 
And  lull  the  fpiht  while  thej  fiU  the  mind. 
Unnumbered  btancfaet  waring  in  the  blaet. 
And  all  their  learet  iaet  fluttering  all  at  onee. 
Nor  lev  ctnnpoeuie  waitf  upon  the  roar 
Of  diftant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  roioe 
Of  neii^bouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cl«&  rock,  and  chiming  as  thej  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselres  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  lirelier  green 
Betra/i  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfj  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  lirelong  night ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  Tain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jaj,  the  pie,  and  eren  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Bounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  erer  reigns. 
And  on  I J  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  freedom  of  this  ▼ertification,  and  the  admirable 
rariety  of  pause  and  cadence,  most  strike  the  most 
uncritical  reader.  With  the  same  plajrful  strength 
and  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,  he  describes 

\Th€  Divernfitd  Character  of  CfreationJ] 

The  earth  was  made  so  yarious,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  howeyer  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  naif  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weaiy  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless  and  deform. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  dec^  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  ridi  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  ftmgous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Task  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  author.  His  love  of  country 
ramblei,  when  a  boy. 

O'er  hills,  throu^  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink ; 

his  walks  with  liirs  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
the  Thamei  fbr  the  Ouie»  and  had  *  grown  aober  in 


the  vale  of  ^ 

admoaitian,  his  denxmcmtiGa  of 

patriotism,   his 

mitj,  his  warm  sjmpatiiv  with  ham  idlow- 

his  exquinte  paintingt  of  d<Mint.ir 


pinesa,  sue  all  so  modi  ■elf>partrntnc;  ^rswa 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  masife 
modesty  that  shrinks  frum  the  leaal 
and  display.  The  very  r^iidity  of  fait 
where  things  light  and  sportive  are  drawn  a; 
the  most  solemn  truths,  and  satire,  pathoi,  ai 
proof  alternately  min^  or  repd  eadi  otha 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in 
nary  life.  His  inimitable  ease  and  ooHoqfDal 
dom,  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  hit  lette 
never  long  absent  from  his  poetry;  and  his  pa 
tastes,  as  seen  in  that  soniewhat  grandiloqQBBt 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  f^iwnhmisi  tss^ 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  faxad  pages  o 
Task.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Gowper  ever  i 
doned  his  sectarian  religious  tenets,  yet  ^ 
little  seen  in  his  great  work.  His  piety  is' 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  k  hit 
experience  of  the  world  had  tinged  the  prospe 
life,  *  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  ocnoems,*  wi 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  ge 
welfare  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  hi 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  ea 
and  solemn  appeals.  Ue  was  '  a  stridcen  deer 
left  the  herd,'  conscious  of  the  foUies  and  wu 
those  he  left  behind,  and  inspired  with  povi 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instxTKrtian  of  the  i 
human  race. 

IFrtm  *  Cfonvermtum,'} 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  (qppose, 
III  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge — 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  OD  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stent  home  again; 
lieaumed  his  puiposc,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see^ 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  vrith  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge; 
He  Rays  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  poeaage; 
*Tis  heavy,  bulkv,  and  bids  fair  to  pix>ve 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  grosoi 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stoatf 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trid* 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  mndi  lees  focgol; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  piaMBt  on  the  ipoi 
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)  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 

UB  Memed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 

r — alas !  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 

t  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 

auf  ht  thej  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad, 

tensh  hearers  almost  wish  thej  had. 

fretful  tempers  wince  at  eyery  touch, 

rajs  do  too  little  or  too  much : 

ak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 

erated  Toice  goes  through  the  brain ; 

I  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 

rorse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 

them  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 

B  and  drop  the  curtain — ^now  'tis  night. 

:e8  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire,  and  striTO 

e  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alire. 

im  with  yenison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 

>le — ^that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 

»  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 

due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 

1  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 

t  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 

Dpe  to  please  him  Tain  on  erery  plan, 

f  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 

lis  efforts  double  his  distress. 

s  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less ; 

ways  teasing  others,  always  teased, 

y  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

f  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 

ied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 

ar  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 

Hess  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 

isibilities  are  so  acute, 

r  of  beinff  silent  makes  us  mute. 

letimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 

0  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
ng  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 

s  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip ; 

sted  oil  unprofitably  bums, 

dden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

On  Ihe  Reotipt  cfhis  Mother^a  Pictwrt, 

t  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 

30  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 

ips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 

ne  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 

nly  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 

;  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fean  away  1' 

«k  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 

be  the  art  that  can  immortalise, 

;  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 

Qch  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

iful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

>me  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 

idd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 

>nate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

ibey,  not  willingly  alone, 

bdly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 

lile  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 

ihall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 

teep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

lentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

nother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 

ist  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 

d  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

k  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  f 

8  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kin  ; 

s  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 

U  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 

1  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
he  heane  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
iming  from  my  nurseiy  window,  drew 
,  long  sigh,  ana  wept  a  last  adieu ! 

J  it  sadil    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone^ 
and  fiuvwalli  am  a  sound  unknown. 


May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  I 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  conoon. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  diild. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  leamed  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  foigot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  moN^ 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'TIS  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own* 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  moming  bounties  ere  I  lefb  my  home. 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed; 
Ail  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne  er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks^ 
That  humour  interpodted  too  often  makes ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  mv  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  hoe. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hoiii% 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowen, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  t 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — ^the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  m'ght. 
But  no — what  here  we  oUl  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  eallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed). 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  imprecated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swifl !  hast  reached  the  ihon 
'  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  ;* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  wiuiheld,  always  distrnsed^ 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  loet; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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But  higher  far  zuy  proud  pretensions  rii 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unreToked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  rain, 
I  seem  to  ha?e  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  hare  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefl^ — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

[  VoUain  and  the  Laoe^wcrker^ 

Yon  oottaffer,  who  weaves  at  her  own  dooTy 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  nignt 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

*To  Mary  {Mn  Uwww^. 
Antnnm,  1799L 

Hie  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 

Sinoe  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last  1 

MyMaiyl 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

MyMaiy! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMaiyl 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
HaTe  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Maiyt 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyMaiy! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Aie  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaij! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
Wha.t  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  seef 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MjMaiyl 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline^ 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 

Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiyl 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  pror'sty 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mor'st 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMaiy] 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MjMaiyl 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

MyMaiyl 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMaiyl 

[  Winter  Evening  in  the  ChmUry,'] 
CFram  *  The  Task.*] 

Hark  I  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge^ 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinklcd  face  reflected  bright ; 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spattered   boots,  strapped  waist,  and 

locks  ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumberin£  at  his  bade 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind^ 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  fitt. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifierent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  faU  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wot 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer^  theJk 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  fwain% 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  afPed 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 
But  0  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
Wliat  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awakiedt 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave! 
Is  India  freef  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turbui  with  a  smile  of  peace^ 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still !  The  grand  debate^ 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  firM, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  onoe  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  «hutten  Ikft, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  um 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cops, 
That  dieer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  eadi. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shining  (heo^ 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeesed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  throaglh  both  hit 
Out-ficolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feel  throK 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  ihs  bfota 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  hiRiie  nge^ 
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Qen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

•  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 

n  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 

re  attention,  while  I  read, 

id  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

loquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  hreak ; 

it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

ations,  and  its  vast  concerns  I 

i  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 

pts  ambition.     On  the  summit  see 

of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 
s,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !  At  hU  heels, 
lis  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
,  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
I  them  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
»  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
J  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 
Mt  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 
is  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs, 
x>pitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
trivial  all  that  he  conceives, 
(hfulness!  it  claims  at  least  this  praise, 
th  of  information  and  good  sense 
)retell3  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
I  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 
ests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 
.'Ids  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 
rry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes, 
appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
:onfusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 
8  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets  ; 
us  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 
,  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 
terfelto,*  with  his  hair  on  end 
m  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread, 
easant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
it  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
eat  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
;hc  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 

distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
)fi  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
ing,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
e  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
urates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all.    *     * 
iter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,       •         * 
ce,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
uled'as  thou  art !  Thou  boldest  the  sun 
ZT  in  the  yet  und awning  east, 
ig  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
rying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
ating  his  loss  with  added  hours 

converse  and  instructive  ease, 
lering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  CTOup 
ily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
:hee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
turbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
mintemipted  evening,  know, 
ng  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
ered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
ing  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 
street  rings ;  no  stationanr  steeds 
leir  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sotmd, 
it  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quiJ^e : 

the  needle  plies  its  bus^  task, 
«in  grows,  tne  well-depicted  flower, 

*  A  noted  coi^uror  of  th?  clny. 


Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  toucn  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customaiy  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doon. 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wmndf 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlocked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored. 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply, 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours ! 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.     * 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow. 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantnr,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm. 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  pleait^ 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  stilL 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blase 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  ally 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  fiiunt  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  qoiyering  flame. 
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Not  undelightfiil  is  an  hour  to  me 

So  9p«nt  in  i>arloar  twilight :  such  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind. 

The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL 

Laugh  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers, 

That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 

Fearless  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  &ncy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  risagvij  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  j ye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  ^ms  that  play  upon  the  ban 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  m  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 

Thouffh  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'TIS  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.     Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  fflassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost. 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within  I 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 

Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown. 

Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  l^ifless  groves 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  I 

Which  oven  now,  though  silently  performed. 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  ali^ting  upon  all  below. 

Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 

Qladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted ;  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downvrard,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-^hut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  bare  againxt  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  ofl,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

0  happy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — thrice  happy  thou ! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthfnl 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly ;  rude  as  thou  appearett, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  plaoe^ 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compasnion  in  a  ni^ht  like  thti. 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  h^ui. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
III  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cooL 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lightf 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  haiidl 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o*er  the  sparki, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  th^n. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  stiD. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  fewl 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not     All  the  cue 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  nmall  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  b^ 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  {»ir. 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuflls 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  bliMb 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  reused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage!     Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  inrffHit 
And  all  your  numerous  proeeny,  well-touned. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  handi, 
And  labour  too.     Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  wa&t 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtue*,  we  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  eeod* 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  bat  Mf  name. 
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{_Lorve  of  N(Uwre.'] 
[From  the  noM.] 


with  all :  the  lore  of  Nature's  workt 
■«dient  in  the  compound  man, 
t  the  creation  of  the  kind, 
igh  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughoai 
lated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
hes  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
td,  that  two  were  never  found 
all  points — ^jet  this  obtains  in  all, 
iiscem  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
an  taste  them  :  minds,  that  hare  been  formed 
red  with  a  relish,  more  exact, 
without  some  relish,  none  unmoved, 
me  that  dies  not  even  there, 
>thing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 
ts  of  luxurious  city-life, 
r  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
1  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
8  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 
rarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  b«uis, 

A  breath  of  unadulterate  air, 
pse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
en,  and  brace  his  languid  frame ! 
Jie  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
;he  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled 
B  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
thade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
rates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
ure  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
le  lively  she  delights  to  wear, 
lickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
e  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 
der  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
e,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
ichman's  darling  1    Are  they  not  all  proofs 
D,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
m  inextinguishable  thirst 
scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
emental  shifts  the  l^t  he  may? 
b  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 
r  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 
the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
the  burning  instinct ;  over-hc«d 
their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
ered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
rat,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 
kCMes  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
itry,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
it  nature,  when  he  can  no  more, 
therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
templation,  heart-consoling  joys 
mless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
tudes  unknown  ;  hail,  rural  life! 
himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
irs,  or  emolument,  or  fame, 
lot  add  mjrself  to  such  a  chase, 
iis  attempts,  or  envy  his  success, 
ist  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 
lents.    And  Qod  gives  to  every  man 
ue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
A  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
iie  niche  he  was  ordained  to  filL 
eliverer  of  an  injured  land 
I  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
and  courage  to  rec&ess  her  wrongs; 
krchs  dignity ;  to  judra  sense ; 
;s  ingenuity  and  skill; 
n  unambitious  mind,  content 
)w  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 

and  leisure,  and  ere  long 


or 


lere  that  leisure  and  that 


Iinsh«d. 


{English  Liberty.] 

We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds. 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be^ 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak. 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exeroise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ours 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  lof9 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
Wc  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of^the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake: 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  durt. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praiaa^ 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne^ 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint| 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  tnat  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
With  all  thy  loss  o(  empire,  and  though  sqw 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Faib  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth !  thy  clime  is  rude, 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  muMt 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  sofl 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — ^that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  arty 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  urewell  I  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  homf^ 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  alL 
Then  what  were  left  of  rougnness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pftin 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost, 
For  which  our  Hampdeus  and  our  Sidneyi  bled. 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  sceneH  which,  having  never  known  me  free, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams!    Heaven  grant  I  maj! 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.     He  that  takes 

Beep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Desis^ied  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slavra  of  lust. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not  I    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Wlio  loves  no  part !    He  be  a  nation's  friend. 

Who  is  in  trutn  the  friend  of  no  man  there  1 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  take 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  I 

Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  gloxy,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes. 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  linK ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assuled 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shiJ^e, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain. 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

lA  Winter  TTott.] 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon. 
Upon  the  southern  Hide  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  hannony  comes  o'er  the  vale. 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  waned  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
Ai  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  stiU,  but  is  content 
With  alender  notes,  and  more  than  hiJf  suppressed : 


Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  leui 
May  five  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwelli 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  tiieir  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  iuasa. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  plaofl^ 
Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowled^  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  modii 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spella, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  stjk 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choios 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  iJL 
But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunu  of  deei. 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lamb% 
And  lanes  in  whick  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthoo 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there  and  trathy 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  onoe 
The  roving  thought,  and  tx  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodi^es  can  power  divine  pofonn 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  ah.  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  1 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  canse, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature^  ooorae, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  f^ied  worid. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  agiua. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  noe 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  son. 
How  would  the  world  admire  t    But  speaks  it  ks 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  oooxset 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Wliere  now  the  vital  eneigy  that  moved. 
While  sununer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymiili 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower !  It  sleeps ;  and  the  i^  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  Ude. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  sboit  Tfi<mil»^ 
Aad  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoot% 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  siting  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with' ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  channs,  and  more  than  thejhaivloA 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  dad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  cje 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laboraum,  rick 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  Itoij  pore; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  torn ;  this  led^ 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  daikesi  glooia 
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tiring  crprefls,  or  more  sable  jew, 
globes,  light  m  the  foamy  surf 
ind  seven  from  the  broken  ware ; 
arious  in  array,  now  white, 
ine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  tet 
le  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
'  ornament ;  yet  unresolred 
she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 
flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
mpensating  her  sickly  looks 
*-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
i  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezerion  too, 
fless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
line  wreaths,  investing  every  spray; 
h  &e  purple  eye  ;  the  broom, 
[  Iffight,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 
OS ;  and  luxuriuit  above  all 
ine,  throwing  wide  her  el^^ant  sweeta, 
ark  green  of  whoee  unvarnished  leaf 
e  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 
profusion  of  her  scattered  stan. 
been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day; 
8  uniform  and  coloured  scene 
imantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 
nto  variety  again. 

h  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
r  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
11  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
»  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 
so  gay  the  solitary  place 
iye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forma 
ation  glories  in  are  his. 
bright  procession  on  its  way, 
als  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
he  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
i  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 
rude,  folds  up  tiie  tender  germ 
with  inimitable  art ; 
\e  floweiy  season  fades  and  dies, 

I  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

;  inverting  History  of  John  OUpin: 

>w  h«  went  further  than  he  intendsd,  and 
aate  home  agmtn* 

}ilpin  was  a  citizen 
redit  and  renown, 
i-band  obtain  eke  WM  hio 
uncus  London  town. 

Jilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
ign  wedded  we  have  been 
twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  m 
ioliday  have  seen. 

rrow  is  oar  wedding  day, 
we  will  then  repair 
he  Bell  at  Edmonton 
in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

ter,  and  my  sister's  child« 
elf  and  children  three, 

II  tiie  <^iae ;  so  you  must  lidt 
lorseback  after  we. 

n  replied,  I  do  admire 
romankind  bat  one, 
ra  are  she,  my  dearett  dfltr; 
refore  it  shall  be  done. 

.  Unen-draper  bold, 
11  the  wand  doth  knoir, 
ly  good  friend  the  calcmowr 
I  Ind  hit  hato  fe  fk 


Quoth  Mrs  Gilpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Qilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brou^iiy 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  oflT  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  uiin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  iriiedi^ 

Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again  ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

"Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stain^ 

<  The  wine  is  left  behind  !' 

Good  lack  !  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me, 

Mv  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  Which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  maxe  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Eauipped  from  top  to  t«e. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  iMili 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stonea 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  gi^ed  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  most 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
H«  graiped  the  mane  with  both  his  haiidi^ 

And  «k«  with  all  his  might. 


•"    \ 
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His  hone,  which  nerer  in  that  lort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and 


Awaj  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nou^^ ; 

Away  went  hiat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  oat 

Of  ronning  sach  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  doak  did  flj» 

Like  streamer  long  and  gaj. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  awaj. 

Then  might  all  people  well  diflcem 

The  bottles  he  had  slung  ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  hem  said  or  sung. 

The  does  did  bark,  the  children  sereamad. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out.  Well  done  I 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  f 
His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 

He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 
Tis  for  a  thousand  pound! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Whidi  mode  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  cany  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merrjr  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loring  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  madi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin ! — ^Here's  the  house 

They  all  aloud  did  cry  ; 
The  dmner  waits,  and  we  are  tired : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  t  his  owner  hod  a  hofose 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  io 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  agamst  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  hone  at  last  stood  stilL 


The  calender,  amaxed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate^ 
And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news !  what  news !  your  tidiofi  U 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  oome^ 
Or  why  you  come  at  all  t 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loTed  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would 

And,  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  And 

His  friend  in  merry  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  wmt  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  i 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  torn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  youra^ 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day. 
And  all  the  world  would  stare 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmontcm, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  herS; 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boeit  i 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 

For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  mig^t. 

As  lie  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin^s  hat  and  wig  : 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 
For  why  t — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

This  shall  be  youn  when  you  Ining  badi 
My  husband  safe  and  welL 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meek 

John  coming  back  amain  1 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meanii 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted 
And  made  him  fiMter  nuu 
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■□t  post-boj  kt  bia  hecin, 
[KHt'bDj's  horse  right  glad 
«  lambering  of  tbe  whwli. 
imtlemeii  upon  tha  toad 
ua  -»mg  Oflpin  flj, 
I  po«t-boT  ocunpering 


thief  I  etop  thief  I  a  highwsjmaa  I 
It  one  of  them  wu  mute  ; 
>11  and  each  diaC  paraed  that  waj 
d  join  in  the  punuit. 
DOW  the  turtipike  gates  again 
e«  op*D  in  slioit  space ; 
tollmen  thinking  at  bdan 
lat  Gilpin  Tode  a  nwe. 
H  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 
t  he  gat  fint  to  town  ; 
napped  till  when  he  had  goi  Dp 
I  did  again  get  dan. 
let  us  «ing  long  lire  the  king, 
id  Gilpin, long  lixe  he  ; 


L>  H*YLET  {1745-1820),  the  blographec  of 
wrote  Turioua  paetical  works,  whidi  en- 
at  popularitr  in  their  daj.  His  prineipat 
itu  are  the  T'riiiBipAi  of  Temper  (1781).  a 
poetical  GpiitEei  on  histoiy,  Bddre8H>d  to 
ind  Etmyi  an  PainliHfi,  on  Epic  Pailiy,  &c. 
iced  sevenii  uniucceMfUl  tragedies,  a  noyel, 
lUay  DB  Old  Maids.  A  guntleniOQ  b^  educs- 
rortune.  and  fond  of  liturai;  co^nnlunil^atiun, 
■njojed  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
men  of  his  times.  His  overslrained  aenai- 
]  romantic  tnetca  exposed  him  to  ridicule, 
u  an  amiable  and  beuerolent  man.  It  was 
tiis  personal  application  to  Pitt  that  Cowper 
hia  pension.  He  had  (»]int  appears  to  lure 
him  u  sort  of  mdanchn);  pride  and  satia- 
he  talk  of  writing  Dpitaphs  for  moat  of  his 
ncluding  Mrs  LInniii  and  Cowper.  Ilia  life 
T  appeared  in  la<i3,  and  three  Tears  atlcr- 
wos  enlarged  by  a  aupplemtnt.  Haylcy 
mcmwr*  of  liis  ovn  life,  which  he  disposed 
mldisher  on  condition  of  bia  receiving  on 
"or  the  remainder  of  hi»  life.  This  annuity 
cd  for  twelre  fears.  The  niemoiri  ap- 
I  two  floe  quarto  Tolumes,  but  they  failed 
j  attention.  Hayley  had  outlived  his  popu- 
id  hia  smooth  but  often  unmeaning  lines 
lahed  like  uhoff  before  the  ngorous  and 
Mtponriiigs  of  the  modem  muse.  Ai  a 
of  thlaonce  much -praised  poet,  we  anlyoin 
;a  on  the  death  of  Ilia  mother,  which  had 
of  delighting  Gibbon,  and  wltli  which  Mr 
haa  remarked  Cowper  would  sympathiso 


[  TrSmle  lo  a  ifoditr,  sn  Acr  Death.] 

[From  Iha  ■  Pjibj  <m  Epic  Voelrj.'} 
ho  feel,  whene'er  I  touch  tbe  lyre, 
t*  aink  below  my  proud  dnire  i 
n  doubt,  and  Kmetlmea  credit  pn, 
enda  assure  me  that  my  Terse  will  lire ; 
«Ith,  too  tender  for  tbe  bustling  throng, 
penaire  shade  aud  sootiuM  song ; 
r  (oTtuno  mj  unpoliahed  rhyme* 
t  in  present  or  in  futole  times. 


Which  * 


st  art  my  grateful  thoughts  employ. 


smyjoyi 


W  heace  lonely  peace  and  social  pleaauie  apring^ 
And  friendship  dearer  than  the  loiile  of  kinga. 
While  keener  poela,  querulously  proud. 
Lament  the  ill  of  poesy  aloud, 
And  magnify  with  irritation's  zeal. 
Those  common  eviU  we  too  strongly  feel. 
The  eurions  comment  and  the  aublle  atyls 
(if  apecioua  slander,  stabbing  with  a  smile ; 
Frankly  I  wish  to  make  heAlessingB  known. 
And  think  those  bleasinp  for  her  ills  atone ; 
Nor  would  my  honcat  pride  that  praise  forego, 
Which  makea  Malignity  yet  more  ray  foe. 

If  heartfelt  pain  o'er  led  me  to  acciiee 
The  dangerous  gift  of  the  alluring  Muse, 
Tw»»  in  (he  moment  when  my  verse  impressed 
Some  sniious  feeliugs  on  a  mothcr'a  breast. 
0  Ibou  fond  Fpiril.  who  with  pride  haat  inniled. 
And  fiDwned  wfth  fear  on  thy  poetic  child, 
Plenud,  yet  alarmed,  when  in  his  boyish  time 
He  sighed  in  niimbers  or  he  lauihH  in  rhyme  ; 
M'hile  thy  kind  cautions  waraed  bim  to  beware 
Of  Penury,  the  bard 'a  perpetual  annre ; 
Marking  Che  early  temper  of  hia  aoul. 
Careless  of  wealth,  nor  fit  for  base  control ! 
Tbou  tender  saint,  to  whom  he  owea  much  more 
Than  eier  child  to  parent  owed  before ; 
In  life's  fint  aeason,  when  the  feier'a  flame 
Shrunk  to  deformity  hia  ihri  relied  frame. 
And  turned  each  fairer  image  in  his  brain 
To  blank  confusion  and  her  ciaiy  train. 
Twos  tbine,with  constant  loTe,  through  lingering  JMD 
To  bathe  thy  idiot  orphan  in  thy  teaw : 
Day  after  day,  and  night  succeeding  night, 
To  tuin  incessant  to  t^e  hideous  aight. 
And  frequent  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  Tiew 
Departed  reason  might  not  dawn  anew ; 
Though  medicinal  art,  with  pitying  care. 
Could  lend  no  aid  to  sare  thee  from  dcnpair, 
Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adhered  to  hope  and  pnjKi 
*'--  prayed  in  rain  ;  thy  child  fmui  powora  abo»B 


And  force  proportioned  to 

With  truth's  unfading  radianco  to  emblaze 

Thy  Tirtnea,  worthy  of  immortal  praise  1 

Nature,  who  decked  thy  form  with  beanty's  flowsrs, 
Exhausted  on  thy  aoul  her  finer  poweta  ; 
Taught  il  with  all  her  ene^  to  facl 
Lore's  melting  sottneaa,  friendi>bip'i  fervid  zeal. 
The  gcnerouB  purpnse  and  the  actiie  thought. 
With  charity's  diffuaite  spirit  fraught. 
There  all  the  beat  of  mental  gifts  ahc  placed. 
Vigour  of  judgment,  purity  of  taato, 
Superior  parts  without  their  spleenful  leaien. 
Kindness  to  earth  and  confidence  in  heaven. 
While  my  food 


all  thy  m 


.11, 


To  ploaae  that  pubTic,  if  to  pleom 
Thy  rirtuea  trained  me — let  the  pi 

Imcriptiim  on  rtf  TVmi  itf  Cowper. 
To  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  dignified  by  sacred  zeal, 
Here,  to  devotion's  bard  devoutly  juat. 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowpcr'a  duati 
England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 
Ranka  with  her  dearest  sons  hi*  favourite  Dime. 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  aufRce  not  all  to  raise 
So  dear  a  title  to  alTcction's  praiac : 
His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong; 


'I 


I  I 


i ; 


viOM  1780  CYCLOPJBDIA  OF  till  the  pmnm  tul 

^  ir     Ff     •  ^^^^  8nowdrop«  cold,  and  blue-ejed  haicbellf  blend 

On  th£  Tomb  qfMrt  Umnm,  j^^^^  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  streamfl  they  bend; 

Trusting  in  God  with  all  her  heart  and  mind.  The  love-sick  violet,  and  the  primrose  ^ 

!      This  woman  proved  magnanimously  kind ;  S?)^.^^*'*'"  """^"^i  ^^"^  .^?  'jij"^'  to  the  gak ; 

'      Endured  affliction's  desolating  haiL  ^^  »*^  *^^^  "fi**«  ^^«  ^^'S*"  "'j  droops, 

'     And  watched  a  poet  through  misfortune's  Tale.  ^nd  j«ilous  cowslips  hang  their  Uwny  cupa, 

.     Her  spotless  dust  angelic  guards  defend  I  How  the  young  ro«.  in  beauty 'sdajwskpnd^ 

!      It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  Cowper's  friend.  S""H^^^  T*V^  ^*""^"  **^i"*  ^^^^  *"^ ' 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  feme,  i^  »t^  ^e"**?  ^^P*  enamoured  woodbines  meet, 

For  all  who  read  his  verse  revere  her  name^  Clasp  with  fond  anus,  and  mix  their  kisses  sfraiil 

Stay  thy  soft  murmunng  waters,  gentle  rill ; 

HR  ERAHiffna  hahwiw  ^*""^»  whispering  winds ;  ye  rustling  leaves  be  itiU; 

DR  ERASMUS  DARWIN.  j^^^^  ^jj^^^  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings ; 

Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  ingenious  philosophi-  Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings ; 

cal,  though  fanciful  poet,  was  bom  at  Elston,  near  Ye  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  flol, 

Newark,    in    1731.     Having    passed    with    credit  Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  spiral  trunks  uMiri ; 

through  a  course  of  education  at  St  John's  college.  Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds ; 

Cambridge,   he    appUed  himself  to   tlie  study  of  De«ccnd,  ye  hpiden*,  on  your  lenfl;thened  threadi ; 

physic,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine  Slide  hero,  ye  honied  snaiU,  with  varnished  dielii; 

at  Edinburgh  in  1755.    lie  then  commenced  prac-  Ye  bee-nymphs,  listen  in  your  vraxen  oeUs! 

tice  in  Nottingham,  but  meeting  with  little  encour*  Thig  is  exquisitely  melodious  Terse,  and  iDgemou 

agement,  he  removed  to  Lichfield,  where  he  long  subtle  fancy.   A  few  passages  have  moral  sentimeit 

continued  a  successful  and  distinguished  physician,  and  human  interest  united  to  the  same  powers  of 

In  1757  Dr  Darwin  married  an  accomplished  lady  vivid  painting  and  expression: — 

of  Lichfield,  Miss  Mary  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  „  ,,  ,      ,        .^ .  ..  -  , 

five  chUdren,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.    The  iV'^^J'"'.  ^/^  k**"!!    ""  *  in  youthful  pnme, 

lady  herself  died  in   1770 ;  and  after  her  decease.  J?^^^  ^»?^  ^"S*^*  ^"™  *^  P""*^«»  "^  1^^' 

Darwin  seems  to  have  commenced  his  botanical  Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  can  approach, 

and  literary  pursuits.    He  was  at  first  afraid  that  ^."^  ^'''^''"l^  '''^}V''JV!T'^^.^^?^A' 

the  reputation  of  a  poet  would  injure  him  in  liis  ^T"  mv^' '^^i^'.J^^fi^^^^ 

*^       v*.u'      II      1        ..1-1'i-i'xi-ix^  Frail  as  vour  silken  Bisters  of  the  field ! 

profession  but  being  firmly  estabbshed  m  the  latter  ^      ^^/^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^1  ^ 

capacity,  he  at  length  ventui^  on  pubhc^tion.    At  suns  sink  on  suns,  and  svstems%ystems  cruilir 

^''"t,^^^    f"^-  'Hflfi/f  "^^^  ''>^  ""  V;^  Headlonjr,  extinct  to  one  dark  c^itre  fall, 

neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  ^urnish^i  with  a  grotto  ^^^^j  ^^^-J  ^^^  J^^  ^^  ^^  ^-     ^^  ^j 

and  fountain,  and  here  he  began  the  formation  of  ^pj^  ^.^^  ^^;  wr«:k,  emei^p  from  th^storm, 

a  botanic  garden.    The  spot  he  has  described  as  i„„„ortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form, 

•adapted  to  love-s<^nes,   and   as  being  thence  a  Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flsmb 

proper  residence  for  the  modern  goddess  of  botany.'  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  chines,  another  and  the  same! 

In  1781  appeared  the  first  part  of  Darwm  s  Botanic 

Gardent  a  poem  in  glittering  and  polished  heroic  In  another  part  of  the  poem,  after  describing  ttl 

verse,  designed  to  describe,  adorn,  and  allegorise  the  cassia  plants  *  cinctured  with  gold,'  and  borne  fl 

Linns^an  system  of  botany.    The  Rosicrucian  doc-  by  the  current  to  the  coasts  of  Norway,  with  ill tt 

trine  of  gnomes,  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders,  *  infant  loves.'  or  seeds,  the  poet,  in  his  usnsIiMli 

was  adopted  by  the  poet,  as  *  affording  a  proper  of  forced  similitude,  digresses  in  the  following  hipff 

machinery  for  a  botanic   poem,  as  it  is  prol)able  and  vig<)rous  lines,  to  JUTos^scoiicea/lnfosCAeiVil^f" 

they  were  originally   the   names   of  hieroglyphic  the  slavery'  of  the  Africans : — 

flgnres  rcprcseuting   the  elements'     The  novelty  So  the  sad  mother  at  the  noon  of  night, 

and  ingenmty  of  Darwin  s  attempt  attracted  much  p„„  ^^^    Memphis  stole  her  sil»t  flight ; 

attention,  and   rendered  him   highly  popuUr.     In  trapped  her  dear  babe  beneath  her  folded  «■*, 

the  same  year  the  poet  was  called  to  attend  an  And  clasped  the  treasure  to  her  throbbing  bnsit; 

aged  gent  cman,  Colonel  SacheycU  Pole  of  Rad-  y^-^^^i  soothing  whispers  hushed  its  feeble  cry, 

bourne-hall,  near  I>erby.      An  intimacy  was  thus  p^esned  the  soft  kiss,  and  breathed  the  seaei  ngL 

formed  with  Mrs  Pole,  and  tlie  colonel  dying,  the  ^vith  dauntkA-»  step  she  seeks  the  winding  dwnb 

poetical  physician  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  Hears  unapplied  the  glimmering  torrents  nwi 

1781,  married  the  fair  widow,  who  possessed  a  join-  ^vith  papei-flafrs  a  floating  cradle  weaves, 

ture  of  Ii.600  per  annum.    Darwin  was  now  Wileased  ^nd  hides  the  buiiling  boy  in  lotus  leaves ;  I 

from  all  prudential  fears  and  restraints  as  to  the  cul-  ( jj^es  her  white  bosom  to  his  eager  lips, 

tivation  of  his  poetical  talents,  and  he  went  on  adding  t^c  pj^t  tciuii  mingling  with  the  milkhe  sips ;  ! 

to  his  floral  gallery.     In  1789  appeared  the  second  Waits  on  the  rei'd-crowned  brink  with  weusgttK     ' 

part  of  his  poem,  containing  the  Loves  of  the  Plants.  And  tnwts  the  scalv  monstem  of  the  Nua. 

Ovid  having,  he  said,  transmuted  men,  women,  and  Krewhile  majestic  from  his  lone  abode, 

even  gods  and  gwldesses  into  trees  and  flowers,  he  Ambas-^ador  of  heaven,  the  prophet  trod ; 

had  undertaken,  by  similar  art,  to  restore  some  of  Wrenclied  the  red  scouige  from  proud  eppwii*' 

them  to  their  original  animality,  after  having  re-  hands, 

maincd  prisoners  so  long  in  their  respective  vege-  And  broke,  cursed  slavery !  thy  iron  hands. 

table  mansions  : —  Hark!  heanl  ye  not  that  piercing  ciy, 


From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark  Which  shook  the  waves  wid  rent  the  sky! 

To  the  dwarf  moss  that  clings  upon  their  bark,  F'**»  ^^^\*^ «"  "^T'  ^^  yonder  western  shorn 

What  beaux  and  beauties  crowJ  the  gaudy  groves,         ^Ye^P*  Pa^*  ^.«rP*J'»  "»^  ™^*W  anguish  roan; 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves.*  K  ««» '^"^  ^^  Afncs  groves  with  hideous  y^ 

Fierce  slavery  stalks,  and  slijps  the  dogs  of  kcill 
♦  Llnnams.  the  celebrated  Swedish  natnrallst,  has  demon-    From  vale  to  vale  the  gathennc  cries  rebonad, 
strated,  that  all  flo«-cn  contain  families  of  males  or  females.    And  sable  nations  tremble  at  toe  soond! 
or  both ;  and  on  their  marriage,  has  constructed  his  invaluable    Ye  bands  of  senaton  I  whose  sofllnffB  sways 
ivstem  of  botany.— JDorwIii.  Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  I&a  obeys ; 
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in  tfa«  VI 


ong  BnD,  fur  ye  h«FC  pnwer  to  htc 
vsullol  hnrt,  tail  drckd  reiort, 
Lc  coDKcieuffl  holdt  liii  court ; 
I  lUiall  loice  the  ploU  of  guilt  »!»ran, 
mwked  brov,  bis  lifted  luud  diumu ; 
ped  in  Diiiht  vilta  Ccrron  »11  hi!>  c«m, 
t  m  thuudei  when  the  deed  ia  done. 
1 1  hear  thii  truth  lulilime. 


'Jun 


iterial  images  of  DHrwia  are  often  leu  happy 

■boi-e,  being  both  extraTagftnt  and  grtms, 
peJ  tagethi-r  without  uij  visilile  conotidoii 

dence  one  on  the  other,  lie  hai  inch  a 
:  RtartUng  metaphora  and  deKriptioni.  the 
iwQ  out  to  an  exiTCHive  Icnglli  and  tiretomc 
■«,  thut  nothing  i>  left  to  Iho  reader'a  iniu- 
uid  the  wbote  poiKi  like  ■  gliCterinu 
before  the  eye.  exdting  wonder.  Imt  without 

theheart  orfcelini^  Ai the  puct  wai  then 
,  tbe  cxubenoce  of  hia  fBDcy,  and  liis  pecu- 
K  of  aubjecta,  are  the  more  remarkable.  A 
:t  of  tbe  'Botanic  Garden'  waa  added  in 
■arwin  next  published  his  Zooiuiinia,  or  tkt 
Organic  Lift,  part  of  which  hi:  bad  written 
trs  preHously.  Thii  ii  a  curious  and  uriginal 
:inl   treatise,  evincing  an  inquiring  and 

■tudj  of  natural  phenomena.  Dr  Tlionuu 
'rofessor  Dugald  Stewart,  Palcy,  and  others, 
wCTcr,  «ucn!isfuily  combated  the  poeitiuns 
in,  particularly  his  theory  whicli  refers  in- 
icnsalion.  In  1801  ouranlhorcamaforward 
Dlher  philosophical  disquisition,  entitled 
u.  or  rAe  Philaofiui  of  Affficidlure  and  Gar- 
Be  also  wrote  ■  short  treatise  on  Female 
in,  intended  for  the  instruclion  and  assist- 
mrt  of  liis  own  family.  Tliis  was  Darwin's 
ication.  He  bod  always  been  a  remarkahly 
ic  ninn.  Indeed  he  totally  atMlained  from 
iintnl  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  his 
Garden  he  oimpares  their  cITecta  to  that 
rumethean  flre.  He  was,  howerer,  sobject 
imalion  ai  well  as  gout,  and  a  sudden  attactc 
lini  off  inhissevenly-flrat  year,  ontbe  18th 
1803.  Shortly  after  Ilia  death  wa*  pub. 
poem.  The  TempU  of  JVufiix,  which  lie  had 
■  the  pre«s,  [lie  prrtace  to  the  work  being 
ily  three  months  before  his  death.  The 
jf  Nature  aimed,  like  the  BoUnic  Oardeo. 
•  by  bringing  dislinctly  to  the  imagination 
tifiil  and  sublime  images  of  tlic  operations 
e.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
nd  Diore  inverted  in  style  and  diction, 
oetical  rppulation  of  Darwin  was  as  tnight 
Ricntas  the  plants  and  Bowers  which  formed 
Bot  of  Ills  terse,  Cowper  praised  his  loi^ 
rich  embellishmenti,  and  said  it  was  as 
as  it  was  '  learned  and  sweet.'    '  There  is  a 

0  poetry,'  obserres  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  which, 
■ncreaaing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
ertals  moulded  upon  it.  does  wonders  In 
Dg  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is 
nd  to  impede  its  reeeption  when  the  mode 
Kl  away.'  This  hos  been  tbe  fst«  of  Darwin, 
lis  coterie  at  Lichfield,  the  poet  of  Flora  bad 
ibte  icftuence  on  the  poetical  taste  of  his  own 
e  may  be  traceil  id  the  >  Pleasures  of  Dope' 
ibell,  and  in  other  youog  poe^(  if  that  time, 
mipc  to  unite  scicDce  witli  t:>e  Inspiratioiu 
iuae.  was  in  itxalf  on  attrmctiTii  noTdty,  and 
irted  It  with  varloiis  and  high  power*.    Hla 

1  of  fancy,  of  poetical  language,  danling 
rt,   and  sonoroui   versification,    was  well 

by  his  curious  and  multifariuiu  knowledge. 


The  cllei^t  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  continoous  interest.  The 
Hoaicrut'ian  mocbincry  of  Pope  was  united  to  tlie 
delineation  of  lioman  passloni  and  pursuilt,  and 
became  the  auiiliarj  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  who  can 
svnipntliise  with  the  loves  and  melamorphuses  of 
the  pUnIs?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  pathos, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  evea 
his  eloquent  and  splendid  veraiflcation,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  becomes  monotonous  and  fatigu- 
ing. There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  from  tbe  gUre 
nf  his  bold  images,  his  com|)auiid  cpitliets.  and  high- 
toned  melody.  He  had  attnined  to  rare  perfection 
in  the  mcehaiiism  of  poctrf,  but  wanted  those  itn- 
puliesof  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  which 
were  required  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  ita 
true  pbjetti. 

[/nrooUir™  to  the  OodiUn  o/Bo(ony.] 
[PiDin  ■  Thg  Bntute  Osrdni.^ 
'  Stay  your  rude  steps !  whose  throbbing  breasts  infold 
Tbe  legion-fiends  of  glori  and  of  gold  '. 
Stay,  whose  false  lips  seduetlTe  simpers  port. 
While  cuuniiig  nestles  ia  thv  harlot  hcsrtl 

For  you  no  nymphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour ; 
Unmarked  by  jou,  light  graces  iwim  the  greea. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  idufta  unseen. 

Hut  thou  whose  mind  the  nell-at tempered  njr 
Of  taste  aiid  virtuo  liehli  with  purer  day ; 
^Vbose  finer  MDSC  wkn  soft  vibratiau  owua 
With  sweet  lesponjiive  sympathy  of  tones  i 
So  tbe  fair  flower  eipands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  tho  sun,  and  shuta  it  to  tbe  stoim ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nurse  tbe  fragisiil  wreath. 
My  fountaiae  murmur,  and  my  lephyrH  breathe  ; 
Slow  sillies  the  painted  snail,  the  gilded  fly 
Smooths  hit  fine  down,  to  i-borm  thy  curious  ey«t 
On  twinkling  fint  my  pearly  pinions  play, 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  (rackleH  way; 
My  plumy  pairs  in  gay  embroidery  dressed. 
Form  with  mgeuious  bill  the  pennile  nest, 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  lirteniug  dell, 
And  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  shelL 

And  if  with  tbeesome  haiiless  maid  should  sliaT, 
Disastrous  lox 
Oh,  lead  her  ti 
M'hose  onhiii) 

Where,  as  meek  evening  wakes  her  tcmpenle  breea^ 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling  trci^ 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  soothe  her  ear, 
Tho  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear ; 
There,  as  sad  Philomel,  alike  forlorn, 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thotn  J 
While  at  sweet  intcrvsU  oach  txlling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  whispers  round  the  gnt. 
The  sister  wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breai^ 
And  softer  titumbeis  «teal  her  com  to  mt. 

Winds  of  the  northi  restrain  yoi.r  icy  gilsB, 
Nor  chili  the  bosom  of  these  happy  vnlesi 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  t«TolTfI 
Disperse,  ye  lighlningi,  and  ye  iiiists  di»solve  I 
Hither,  omctging  from  yon  orient  <kie.i, 
Dotonic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  ejrj> ; 
O'crtbew  soft  scena  assume  thy  gentle  leign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  tby  train ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placid  smile  efibs>'. 
And  with  thy  tltver  aandaU  print  tbe  dews ; 
In  noon's  bright  blase  thy  Trrmcil  icst  unfold. 
And  wave  thy  emerald  banner  itarred  with  gold,' 
Thus  spoke  the  eciiius  as  be  itept  along. 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  belong  I 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led  with  modest  skill 
The  willing  pathway  aod  the  truant  rill, 
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^'.rr'^uA  o*w  iL*  rrju^Lj  rale  ya  willc^wr  couiid, 
W.'.^T*  •>.!:*•!•  ^1^  Ifck^  a?.'. id  iL*  tuAei  grryiL'i  ; 
Ju.«*:'i  :i*  Y'  -;.;:  vxyilfcci,  ftuoocL^d  tie  w»tt  freet, 

h.'-*i  '.'/;;.«?• !  iL*  ^vi'i'tM !  thr'^u;rb  the  vhifp«ri&;  air, 
Jiri^Lt  a*  iL*  Jz...TZt  d^^^r.df^  Ler  blu^LiDr  car; 
lia/;h  c;.":!!:./  *r£i»*rl  a  vnaih  of  fl'.wen  exitvLrie*, 
Azi'l,  i:t:Uiiu*:i  vlth  fl''W«!>,  the  ^xlketi  Larr.eM  ihoiiM ; 
Thft  poM-r.-i  bin  wi:*,  fiow^TT  fctu'l-!  art  decked, 
Aii'l  k:-'A»  'jf  fl'/wr-  the  crii.'i^^ij  reir;*  couiect. 
Afid  ij'#w  ou  <rartb  iL*  iiilT«:raxk  rii*?«, 
Ali'l  tk«;  iihf:j;  *:lik<i  ur/in  it^  ftl^lAtr  tf^Uf^i 
L'ljglit  from  L*;r  feirv  maI  the  f^yhitiA  U^uiids 
And  »t«rp«  c«l»;*t;al  pnni  the  ftaii^ifr^I  grouiidi. 
i-Vir  ^priij?  a'iraij'.-jriz  ca!>  b'-r  featL«r(r(l  quire, 
And  tuf«t;^  to  ^jft«:r  ijOt<n  h«r  lau;;kirig  Ijre; 
J$id«  her  t'^v  h'#un  on  piir|ile  pinioii*  more, 
Ai.d  anus  her  Myhyn  vrith  the  khaftd  of  lore. 

ll/ulrwctum  of  Sf.nfuv:hrr^K^t  Army  by  a  PattUrU'ud 

Wind.] 

[From  the '  TxMVKiij  d  TcgeCatioii.'] 

From  Anhur*ii  vn}*:^  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod, 
Pourr;']  hiH  iiwoln  h'-nrt,  defied  the  liring  God, 
Ur^red  with  inr-c">nai:t  ••hoiit;!  hi«  glittering  powers. 
And  Judah  Hh'xjk  thnrngh  all  her  uuaay  towen; 
lioiiud  her  Mul  altara  jirehii  the  proiitrate  crowd, 
lltjtU  iK'at  their  brcaMtH,  and  fuppliant  chieftains 

|yiw«."d ; 
Ixiud  iihri«;kH  of  niatrr^nfi  thrilleil  the  troubled  air, 
And  treiiiMin;'  vir;;iriM  rent  tbfir  mattered  hair; 
J I  iff  h  in  the  niid^t  the  knc<*lin;;  king  adored, 
Sprea'l  the  bla>>pheinin;r  honill  befi>re  the  Lord, 
liaiHerl  hit  palehftnd%  and  breathed  hi^  pausing  sighf. 
And  fixefl  on  heaven  liiit  dim  imploring  ejes. 
*  Oh  !  mighty  (itxl,  aniidHt  thy  Heraph  throng 
Who  Hit'xt  Nublimc,  the  jud;;«;  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bri(;ht  Mun,  and  utarry  zone. 
That  twinkling  joumey  nmnd  thy  golden  throne; 
Thine  'm  the  crystal  Nource  of  life  and  light, 
And  thine  the  reulniM  of  d(rath*8  eternal  night. 
Oh  I  Ivend  thino  enff  thy  gniciouM  eye  incline, 
I  si)  I  Aihtir*H  king  blaHphemcM  thy  holy  shrine, 
InNult<«  our  (iffcringM,  and  derides  our  towr. 
Oh  I  Ntrike  tlie  diiulem  from  hiH  impiouH  brows. 
Tear  from  hin  niunlorouM  liand  the  bloody  rod. 
And  ti-a4'li  the  tremblin;;  natiouN  *  Thou  art  Ood !' 
SylphN  I  in  what  drciui  array  with  pennons  broad, 
Onwanl  yi-  lloatod  o'er  the  ethereal  n»ad  ; 
('ailed  each  dank  Mteani  the  reeking  manh  exhales, 
ContagioiiN  \'u|»ourM  and  volranic  gales  ; 
(iavfl  the  rtoft  Hotith  with  poisonouH  breath  to  blow. 
And  nillcd  the  <Ireudful  whirlwind  on  the  foe  I 
Hark  !  oVr  the  ntnip  the  renomed  tompcHt  sings, 
Man  fails  on  man,  on  burkler  buckler  rings  ; 
Oroan  aTHW<'n<  gnian,  to  anguinh  anguish  yields, 
And  death'H  loud  actvnts  Hhake  the  tente<I  fields  I 
Jli;;h  rearn  the  firm!  hi-*  grinning  jaw8,  and  wide 
SiianN  the  pale  nation**  witii  colowtal  Htride, 
\Var(>N  hiM  bmatl  falchion  with  upliftexl  hand. 
And  his  TaKt  xhadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

iThe  Ikhjlan  Jjovcrt  and  tJit  Plague,^ 

[Prom  the  Muno.] 

[>Vhm  the  pUgno  raffed  In  lIoHnnd  In  1636,  a  young  girl  was 
seised  with  It,  anil  wan  renioTrd  ti>  a  garden,  where  her  lover, 
who  wa«  lietmthed  to  her,  attended  her  a«  a  nurie.  He  re- 
mained uninfected,  and  she  recovered,  and  was  married  to 
him.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
Lo<)kc<l  through  the  wist,  and  shook  his  clotted  hair, 
0*er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds, 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowdi ; 


TLe  beavu<T3«  JEzl*  fe<t  i2ie  a 

*•!  -w  rrl>i  LcT  ere  aii  feei> 


[lr:^l<dherbart; 


Lri  H^cr-ci  »i:r:«T  than  i&e  Ur, 


IL 


A:,  i  *tArt:r.z  ir'.tz.  !*!:;•  »ii;:2i::*d  L^ 
\V:ih  weak  cr.«teft^dr  *t€t-  tie  fkii.ti£g 
S^ekf  the  C'.ld  rarien'*  *  li^arr  »iade, 
.Sink*  fn  the  pill'-wj  =-:•:*  h^'drxyznz  head. 
And  prixit«  with  llfelew  '.la\t  her  lea^  bed. 
C»n  winr*  cf  :--Te  her  pIzfhMd  fvain  puxfoes, 
Shades  her  fr-::^  winds  axid  vheltert  ber  from  de«% 
Extend*  f*n  taperi::;  pc'les  the  catTw  roo^ 
^prea<l«  o*er  tbr  »traw-w<.Te  jii»i  the  flaxen  woof; 
Sweet  bud«  a:j<!  bj':4«oTx:f  on  ber  bolfter  nrowi, 
And  bind^  h'.s  kerchief  rr'UXid  her  aching  bn)wi; 
.S>  the«  with  «<jf:  ki^c^,  with  tender  accents  chanB% 
And  cla4}4  the  brirbt  ir.  feet  ion  in  his  anns. 
With  fiale  and  I&rijTiid  smiles  the  grateful  &ir 
Applaud'  hi«  rirtue*  and  newardi  his  care; 
MourTi«  with  wet  cheek  her  fair  crTnpani<MDS  fled, 
i*n  tin.orc<U!«  ctep,  or  numbered  with  the  dead; 
Calls  to  ber  l-ii-^.m  all  it*  itcattered  rarii. 
And  ]»our»  on  Thyr!»i«  the  collected  blase ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  care««ing  and  cai eased. 
And  fold5  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. 
Ije^n  bold,  I>eander,  at  the  duskr  hour, 
Kyed,  aj>  he  swam,  the  far  lore-lighted  tower; 
Breaftte«l  with  struggling  arras  the  tossing  wan^ 
And  !sunk  benighted  in  the  watorv  grave. 
Le<fl  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  bed. 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
.\nd  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide. 
The  enamoured  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. 
Sylphi !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  thili^ 
And  shed  gay  vi<^ions  o*er  the  sleeping  pair. 
Love  round  their  couch  effuf^d  his  roiiy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquered'  death. 

IDcaih  of  Eliza  at  Ott  Battle  o/ Jfiiufak] 

[From  the  *  Loves  of  the  Flaats.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  height, 
0*er  Minden*s  plain,  spectatress  of  the  6ght. 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  ififo 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  purvued. 
And  viewed  his  banner,  or  believed  she  Tiewcd. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tmd 
Fast  )>y  his  hand  one  lispinff  boy  she  led ; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  Tou(l  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honoordtt^ 
And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heait. 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed, 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  dancing  creit; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  vii^n  hands  inwove, 
Bright  htars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  lore ; 
Heanl  the  exulting  shout,  *  They  run !  they  nraP 

*  (ireat  Ood  I'  she  cried, ' Hc*s  safe !  the  bastle'i  imf 
A  ball  now  hisM^s  through  the  airy  tides, 

(Some  fury  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guides  0 
Parts  the  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  diMik, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  reinii 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 

*  Ah  me  !*  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  gronnd, 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  r^ardless  of  the  wound; 
'  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  Tital  on ! 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  lore's  retain  P 

I  loarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vidture  Mreams  fraB  bf* 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  wmlka  of  war ! 
'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age; 
On  me,  on  me,*  she  cried,  '  exhaust  yoor  nge  r 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  miiiil. 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  ber  blood-stained  fsit 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warxior  tSm^ 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  tsfSitj  in  bis  eiyss ; 
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Qsmc  along  ths  cunp  be  call*, 

echoes  (hrough  the  canrMB  walls ; 

ihrough  the  muimurlng  gloom  liis  footstep 

•d, 

ADing  heaps,  the  djin);  and  the  dead, 

'a  the  plain,  aud  ia  the  timgled  wood, 

id  Eliza  weltering  in  her  blood  ! 

an  bi«  listening  son  the  welcome  annnd*, 

pen  anns  and  ipaikliag  tje  bo  bounds  : 

low,'  be  criM,  and  gives  hU  little  baud, 

ile«ps  upon  the  dew-tvld  ULd  ;' 

eping  labo  with  blnody  fingers  pieMed, 

fi  with  ponting  lips  her  milltleii  breast ; 

WB  both  with  gold  and  hunger  quake — 

I  jou  weep  I— Mamma  will  soon  awake.' 

wake  no  more  1'  the  hapless  mourner  cried, 

ed   his  ejes,  and  flusped   hi»  bands,  and 

bed; 

^  an  the  ground,  a  while  entram^ed  he  lay. 


ul\i- 


nilda 


.e  ILfele 


ilaj-i 


-n  upspru  ^ 

.  the  lather  kindled  in 

LTcDsl  bo  cried,  'my  first  rtnh  vow  forgive; 

ind  to  earth,  for  those  I  prav  to  live  1' 

his  chill  babes  ho  wrapped  faii  crimson  vat, 

laped  them  sobliiug  to  hii>  aching  breast.* 

IPhilaiUhmps—Mr  Havard.] 
[Fnini  (he '  Lotih  d(  thn  FlanM.'] 
w,  pbilanthropj' !  tbj  rays  divine 
nnd  the  plobe  from  Zembia  to  the  line  ; 
cb  dai-k  prison  plays  the  cheering  light, 
irtbem  luatret  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 
ulm  to  realm,  with  croM  or  crescent  downed, 
cr  muikiad  and  misery  are  found. 
mine  sands,  deep  wares,  or  wilds  of  snow, 
iward  joumFTing  neki  the  house  of  vo. 
lauy  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank, 
anguith  wails  aloud,  and  fctton  clank ; 
s  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 
lis  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groau  ; 
no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  discloae, 
beam  entcn,  and  no  lophyr  blows, 
jIs,  unetuulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 
of  toil,  and  pradigat  uf  health. 

rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hand*; 
tein.eyi>d  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 
a  sever,  to  relan  the  chains  ; 
les  awakened  mercy  through  the  gloom, 
ows  the  priBon,  sister  to  the  tomb  1 
3  her  babe"  the  jelf-derolcd  wife, 
fond  husband  liberty  and  life  I 
rits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 
'er  these  earthly  leonet  tbeir  partial  eye, 
int  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 
iw  her  11  oward  trarersing  the  globe ; 
md  his  brows  her  sun-like  gloiy  blant 
wy  rirclei  of  unwearied  rays ; 


UlH  CUi*  u  Floddoi.  tliat  Ihu  nUtlily  Mlotlrsl  t 
b  may  VDVltilj'  bavc  caii«bl  Ihs  Idea  of  Ihe  lallor  fru 
ifisU  BoCaniit ;  but  ob,  how  has  he  (dumphod  I- 
«)(■»  UOMra  m  Fertrji. 


Song  ic  May. 

Bom  in  yon  btaie  of  orient  sky, 

Siveet  May!  thy  railiaiit  form  unfold; 
Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye. 

And  ware  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 
For  thee  the  fnmmut  zepbyra  bloR, 

For  thee  desecndo  the  sunny  shower; 
The  rills  in  softer  murmur*  flew. 

And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 
Light  graces  decked  in  flowery  wreaths 

And  tiptoe  joys  their  bandd  combine; 
And  Love  hi!4  sweet  contagion  breathes. 

And,  laughing,  dances  round  (by  ibrine. 
Warm  with  new  life,  ihe  glittering  throDji 

On  quirering  fin  and  rustling  wing. 
Delighted  join  their  votive  song. 

And  hail  thee  GoddexH  of  tbeSpringl 

Song  to  Echo^ 

Sweet  Ecbol  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell, 
WTiere  this  high  aith  o'erhangs  the  dell ; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-rvdccting  streami, 
Chequen  thy  rocks  with  liaucing  beams  I 


No  brawling  hound  or  ciarioi 
Here  BD  fell  beast  of  midnigl 
And  teach  thy  tortured  cliffs 


Be  thine  to  pour  these  vales  along 

While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  q 
Retponaive  listens  to  his  lay. 

And  if,  like  me,  some  [nre-lom  maid 
Should  sing  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade. 
Oh  I  sooth  her  breaat,  ye  rsckn  araund. 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 


Thia  lady  (whoic  admirable  prose  fldion*  will 
aftcrwardi  be  Dotlced)  was  the  daughter  of  Hr 
TuniGt  of  Slcike  Honae,  in  Surrey,  and  wai  bom  on 
tlic  4th  of  May  1749.  She  was  remarkable  for  pre- 
cocity of  talents,  and  for  a  lively  playful  humour 
tliat  showed  itself  in  oonreraation,  and  in  composi- 
tions both  in  prose  and  verse.  Being  early  deprived 
of  her  mother,  she  was  carelegslj  tboogh  expenBivcly 
educated,  and  introduced  into  society  at  a  very  early 
age.  tier  father  liaving  decided  on  a  second  mar- 
riage, Ihe  friends  of  the  young  and  admired  poetess 
endeavoured  to  establish  her  in  life,  and  she  was 
induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr  Smith,  tlie  son 
and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  mcrchijit.  The 
husband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wifb 
fifteen  1  This  rash  union  was  productive  of  mutual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  Smith  was  careless  and 
extravBEnnC,  business  was  nefflceted,  and  his  fiithcr 
dying,  left  A  will  so  complicated  and  voluminoiu 
that  no  two  lawyers  understood  it  in  the  same  sense. 
I.nwsuita  aud  cmbarrasemcnH  were  therefore  the 
portion  of  this  ill-starred  pair  for  all  their  aftcr-hrea. 
Mr  Smith  was  oltimately  forced  lo  Mil  the^vater 
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p*rt  of  his  t«m)€ttf.  after  be  had  been  throvn  into 
prwixi.  arui  hU  &ithfiii  wife  had  ihared  vich  hzm 
t\^  mmirj  axkl  ciacomibrt  cf  hia  fonHnfmfPL    A 
norrieroiu  familj  also  gathered  aioaad  them,  to  add 
tf»  tt-ieir  iollcitade  aad  dxficnItieaL     In  1793  Mrs 
'  nith  poMishcd  a  Tohune  of  aooneta*  iiregidar  in 
stmctore.  bat  marked  bj  poetical  freling  and  ex- 
pr«askin.    Thej  were  faToorabiy  leceiTei  bj  the 
public,  and  at  lecgth  passed  through  no  leas  than 
eleven  editions,  besiies  being  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.     After  an  anl»ppj  nnioo  of  twentj- 
thrce  jesjB,  Mrs  Smith  leparated  from  her  husbanid, 
and,  taking  a  cottage  near  Chichester,  applied  her- 
self  to  her  literarjr  occupations  with  che«fiil  assi- 
doitj,  soppljing  to  her  children  the  duties  of  both 
parents.    In  eight  months  she  completed  her  norel 
of  Ewmdine,  pablisbcd  in  1788.    In  the  following 
▼ear  appeared  another  norel  from  her  pen,  entitled 
EtkdimJe;  and  in  1791  a  third  under  the  name  of 
CdeMiina.    S!ie  imbibed  tbe  opinions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  embodied  them  in  a  romance  en- 
titled DeMtmrnd,     This  work   arrajed  against  her 
many  of  her  friends  and  readers,  bat  she  regained 
the  public  favour  bj  Iter  tale,  the  Old  Manor  Eomtt^ 
wliich  is  the  best  of  her  novels.    Part  of  this  work 
xas  written  at  Eartham,  the  residence  of  Hayley, 
during  the  period  of  Cowper's  visit  to  that  poetical 
retreat    *  It  was  delightful,'  says  Hayley,  *  to  hear 
her  read  what  she  liad  just  written,  for  she  read, 
as  she  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace.*    Cowper 
was  also  ast^Miished  at  the  rapidity  and  excellence 
of  her  composition.      Mrs    Smith  continued  her 
literary  labours  amidst  private  and  family  distress. 
She  wrote  a  valuable  little  compendium  for  chil- 
dren, umler  the  title  of  Omvtnatkmai  A  H'utory 
of  BritUh  Birds;  a  descriptive  poem  on  Btachy 
Jletid,   &c    llie  delays  in  the  settlement  of  her 
property,    which  had  been  an  endless  source  of 
vexation  and  anxiety  to  one  possessing  all  the  sus- 
ceptibility and  ardour  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
were  adjusted  by  a  compromise;  but  Birs  Smith 
had  sunk  into  ill  health.    She  died  at  Tilford,  near 
yamhani,  on  the  28th  of  October  1806.    The  poetxy 
of  Mrs  Smith  is  elegant  and  sentimental,  and  gene- 
rally (;f  a  pathetic  cast.   She  wrote  ns  if  *  melancholy 
had  marked  her  for  her  own.'    The  keen  satire  and 
obserration  cvinctnl  in  her  novels  do  not  appear  in 
her  verse,  but  the  same  powers  of  description  are 
displayed.     Her  nketehes  of  English  scenery  are  true 
and  pleasing.     *  But  while  we  allow/  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott, '  high  praise  to  the  sweet  and  sad  effusions  of 
Mrs  Smith's  muse,  we  cannot  admit  that  by  these 
alone  she  could  ever  have  risen  to  the  lieight  of 
eminence  which  we  are  disposed  to  claim  for  Tier  as 
AUtlioress  of  her  prose  narratives.' 

Flora's  Jlorolo^ 

In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell. 

Unveiled  to  the  observaut  eye. 
Are  faitbful  raonitors  who  tell 

IIuw  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  spring 
Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 

Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing, 
And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

Mark  whore  transparent  waters  glide, 
Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tmnquil  bed ; 

There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
Nymphica  rests  her  lovely  head. 

Bat  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam, 

She  rises  from  her  humid  nest, 
Aad  sees,  reflected  in  the  stream, 

The  viigin  whiteness  of  her  breast. 


L 


Tin  the  brishc  day-«car  to  the 
Declines,  in  oeean's  surge  to  lave  ; 

Then,  iclded  in  her  modest  vest. 
She  tlumbers  en  the  rocking  wave 

See  Hicraciom's  various  tribe. 

Of  ploffiv  seed  and  radiate  flowen, 

The  eofuse  of  Tune  their  blooms  dcscilbi^ 
And  wake  or  •Icep.appointcd  houa. 

Bread  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 
The  gcALfbcmrd  spreads  its  golden  nj^ 

But  shuu  its  cantioos  petals  up. 
Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaae. 

Pale  as  a  penrive  cloistered  nun. 
The  Bethlem  star  her  fr^e  nnvrili^ 

When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  sua. 
Bat  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 
The  humble  arenaria  creeps ; 

Slowly  the  purple  j^tar  expands. 
But  soon  within  its  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 
With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue. 

Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 
But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dsv. 

On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  maik 
The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 

Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 
Lifu  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 

And  thou, '  Wee  crimson  tipped  flower,* 
Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 

Thy  bosom  at  the  closing  hour, 
^\lien  ni^t-drops  bathe  the  turfy 

Unlike  silene,  who  declines 
The  garijih  noontide's  biasing  Ught ; 

But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  ni^ii. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 

Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  teU 
How  fast  their  winged  moments  fliy. 

Sonnets. 
On  tbe  Departure  of  the  If  iflhtfagala 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu! 

Farewell  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year  1 
Ah  I  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wandering  flights  awut^ 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell. 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  weU. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  ^id 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  raessjri 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  afl^Dctioos  move. 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love  1 

Written  at  the  Close  of  Biirtag. 
The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  to  lately  wvrs; 

Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nnned  in  di 
Ancmonies  that  spangled  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  harebell  mildly  blMb 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell. 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  Spring  again  shall  «dl  forth  eveiy  bell. 

And  dre«is  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths 
Ah,  poor  humanity  1  so  frail,  so  fair, 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tvrant  passion  and  corrosive  oart 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours  frtde  away  1 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowen  shall  brim} 
Ah  1  why  has  happinesi  no  woond  Spinf  I 
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)  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  hii  waj, 

a  moment  of  the  sultiy  hour*, 

gh  his  path  through  thomB  and  roughnen 

le  wild  rose  or  woodbine's  gadding  flowers ; 

;aj  wreaths  beneath  some  Weltering  tree, 

le  of  sorrow  he  a  while  may  lose ; 

lought  thj  flowers,  fair  Poesj  I 

aed  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Mase. 

*  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

:h  new  clouds  of  eTil  yet  to  come ; 

sickening  Fancy  throws  AWaj, 
kry  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
}  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 

pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more  1 

[RecoUfctiont  of  EngUsh  Scenery^ 

[From  *  Beachy  Head/  a  Poem.] 

Haunts  of  my  youth ! 
md  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet  1 
IS  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
be  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
d  thorns,  whose  wpiny  branches  bore 
ly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  yagrant  lamb, 
ng  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun  : 
nt,  seated  on  the  short  soft  turf, 
leath  upon  the  hollow  way, 
rily  upward  moved  the  labouring  wun, 
ng  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind, 

panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
;  wheel. 

Advancing  higher  still, 
rt  widens,  and  the  village  church 
*er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
-ay  belfry  and  its  simple  vane ; 
r  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  concealed 
s  arms  of  trees,  lovely  in  spring ; 
ich  bough  the  rosy  tinctui«d  bloom 
and  promises  autumnal  plenty, 
ose  orchards  round  the  Norman  farms, 
their  owners  marked  the  promised  fruit, 
m,  for  the  vineyards  of  the  south 

these. 

^Vhere  woods  of  ash  and  beech, 
I  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot, 

shepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 

ers  by  a  little  nameless  stream 

the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now,  and 

n  with  chalky  mixture  gray, 
freshing  in  its  shallow  course 
garden ;  most  for  use  designed, 
beauty  destitute.    The  vine 
)  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
wt  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
I  rajred,  and  freaked,  and  mottled  pinks, 
I  balm  and  rosemaiy  and  rue ; 
rsuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
ultured ;  some  with  dark  green  leaves 
•ir  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white ; 
velvet  robes  of  r^al  state 
rimson ;  while,  in  thorny  mosi 
>nd  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek, 
regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
id  summer,  what  delight  I  felt 
e  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
I  noeegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
louaewife  or  her  ruddy  maid, 
me  to  me ;  eoon  and  simply  pleased, 
tnhipper  at  nature's  ihrine, 
radett  loenee — ^waireni,  and  heaths, 
commons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows, 
>ws  boidfiring  iiiifre<iiient6d  lanes, 
•h  wild  rosss  and  th«  dtsping  woodMiMi 


MI88  BLAMIBK. 

Miss  Susanna  Blamibs  (1747-1794),  a  Comber- 
land  lady,  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  which  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of  a  native  minstrcL  Miss  Blamire  was 
born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Cumberland,  at  Car- 
dew  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  beloved  by  a  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  she  associated  in  what 
were  called  merry  neets^  or  merry  evening  parties,  in 
her  native  district.  Her  sister  becoming  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Graham  of  Duchray,  Perthshire,  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
mained some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  Scot- 
tish melody  and  music  which  prompted  her  beantiM 
lyrics,  The  Nabob,  The  Siller  Croun,  &c  She  also 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  a 
descriptive  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  Stockle^ 
wath,  or  the  Cumbrian  ViUage.  Miss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
and  her  name  had  almost  fiided  from  remembxiince, 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  one  volume,  with  a  preface,  memoir, 
and  notes  by  Patrick  MaxwelL 

TTie  Nabob. 

When  silent  time,  wi'  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  continue  mine  1 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

"Die  joys  I  left  langsynel 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way  ; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  spetk 

0  some  dear  former  day  ; 
Those  days  that  followed  me  afar. 

Those  nappy  days  o'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joji 
A'  naething  to  langsyne  1 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye. 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  handy 

Nae  weel-kenned  face  I  saw  ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door. 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aload. 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne  t 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  raoi^ 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shuddered  at  my  Gothic  wa's, 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
'  Cot,  cat,'  they  cried, '  those  aged  elms^ 

Lay  low  yon  moumfu'  pine.' 
Na  I  na !  our  fathers'  names  grow  then^ 

Memorials  o'  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  frae  these  waefu'  thoughti^ 

They  took  me  to  the  town ; 
Bat  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenned  fkce 

1  missed  the  youthfa'  Uoonu 
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At  balls  tbcy  pointed  to  a  njmpk 

Wham  a'  declared  dirine  ; 
But  iUTt  her  motlier's  bluahin^  chwiln 

Were  fairer  far  Uo^jnel 

In  Tain  I  fought  in  music's  toand 

To  find  that  magic  art. 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  laji 

Has  thrilled  throogh  a'  mj  heart. 
Hie  sang  had  monj  an  artfa'  turn  ; 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 
Bot  missed  the  simple  melodj 

I  listened  to  langsjne. 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  mj  joath, 

Vime  an  auld  man's  spleen^ 
Wha  ^dst  jour  gayest  scenes  still  mooraa 

The  dajs  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  has  paMed  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aje  the  sang  will  maist  delij^t 

lliat  minds  je  o'  langsjrne ! 

What  AOt  Oiu  Heart  o'  Mine  t 


[*  This  song  seems  to  bare  been  a  fsToorlte  with  the  aothor- 
SSi,  for  I  have  met  with  it  in  rarioos  forms  among  her  papers ; 
■ad  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  hss  been  wdi  repaid  by  the 
popolarity  it  has  all  along  enjoyed.*— jyTonedTf  Memoir  </ 
MiMBIamire.} 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  1 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  1 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  learc  o'  thee  f 
When  thou  art  far  awa', 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o*  pUce  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  gae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
nk  rustling  bunh  will  seem  to  saj 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  III  sit  down  and  cry, 

And  lire  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i*  my  lap, 

111  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

Ill  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied. 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strore  myself  to  hide. 
Til  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi*  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

Ai  an  example  of  the  Cumberhmd  dialect — 

Atdd  Robin  Forbes. 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  tem  a  dance, 

I  pat  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  aw  prance  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  skipp'd  wi*  the  best  upon  Forbos's  green. 

Of  aw  things  that  is  I  think  thout  is  meast  queer, 

It  brings  that  that's  by-past  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  1  dui  this  bit  leaoe. 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  and  deeghtcd  his  feace. 

The  lasses  aw  wondered  what  Willy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  levkc  me ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit, 
And  11117  telt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it 
But  WiUy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfe, 
And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  leyfe ! 
It's  e'en  my  great  comtSni,  now  Willy  is  geano. 
That  he  ofien  said— nea  pleaoe  was  leyke  his  awn 

heamel 


I  mind  when  I  canied  my  «Mk  to  yon  siejie. 
Where  Willy  was  dejken,  the  time  to  begvile. 
He  wad  fling  me  a  daisy  to  pat  i'  my  tmSn, 
And  I  hammered  my  nioddle  to  mek  out  a  jcil 
But  merry  or  grare,  Willy  often  wad  tell 
There  was  nin  o'  the  leaTe  that  was  leyke  my  a 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  lor  I'd  hardly  a  p! 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  1 

When  the  clock  had  struck  eigjit  I  expecte 

heame. 
And  wheylee  wiBt  to  meet  him  at  &r  at  Dnml 
Of  aw  hours  it  tdt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  streykes  there's  a  tear  i'  my  ei 
0  WUly  1  dear  Willy  !  it  nerer  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  diride  thee  and  b 
For  that  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  dearest  to  me, 
Is  the  turf  that  has  corered  my  'Willie  frae  me. 

Hits  BUIBACLD). 

Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  the  daughter 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Eiibworth  Uarcoc 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.  Her  father  at  this 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys,  and 
received  the  same  instruction,  being  eariy  ini 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  In 
I)r  Aikin  undertaking  the  ofRce  of  classical 
in  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  his  dac 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  there  fifteen 
In  1773  she  published  a  rolume  of  roisc^ 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  i 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  im>se, 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother,  in  Maj 
she  was  married  to  the  Rer.  Kochenount  Bar'l 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  df  a  dl 
ing  congregation  at  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  an( 
had  just  opened  a  boarding-school  at  the  neigb 
ing  village  of  Palgrave,  in  Sofifolk.  The  poeUsi 
ticipated  with  her  husband  in  the  taak  of  instn 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertions  the  seminar 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  In  1775  she 
forwud  with  a  volume  of  devotional  pieces  con 
from  the  Psalms,  and  another  volume  of  i/ys 
Prote  for  children.  In  1 786,  after  a  tour  to  thf 
tinent,  Mr  and  Mrs  Barbauld  established  thenu 
at  Hampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  proc 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  c 
day,  in  all  which  she  espoused  the  principles  c 
Whigs.  She  also  assisted  her  father  in  pr&psi 
scries  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  ^eeais 
Homcj  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akensid 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  oongreg 
(formerly  Dr  Price's)  at  Newington  Green,  si 
the  vicinity  of  London;  and  quitting  Hampi 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  tl^o  village  of  fi 
Newington.  In  1803  Mrs  Barbauld  compii 
selection  of  essays  from  the  'Spectator,'  'T« 
and  *  Guardian,'  to  which  she  prefixed  a  prelinii 
essay ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  edited  the 
respondcnce  of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  intent 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist.  Her  hnsband 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  hat  recorded  her  fee! 
on  this  melancholy  event  in  a  poetical  dirse  t> 
memory,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  E^tieea  nm 
and  Eleven,  Seeking  rdicf  in  literary  oocopi 
she  also  edited  a  collectioD  of  the  Briti^  non) 
published  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  eM^fi 
biographical  and  critical  notioet.  After  a  gf* 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  womiB 
on  the  9th  of  March  189fi.  Some  of  the  ^ 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  flowing  and  hannod 
and  her  *Ode  to  Spriof'  St  a  happy  imititii 
Collins.  She  wrote  aw)  iBvcral  poemt  ia  H 
verse,  characteriied  by  a  nrioM  imdm— 
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[ioD  of  thonght,  ■  Her  Mrlleit  piece*,'  uf* 
icce,  Mrs  Luc;  Aikin,  'u  well  aa  litr  mure 
t  ant*,  exhibit  io  their  innigury  and  alluiionB 
uitaofextemiTcuii]  varied  reading.  la  fonth. 
ower  of  her  imnpioation  wsa  counterlndiuiced 
t  nctiTit7  of  her  intellect,  wliicti  cicroised  itself 
lid  but  Dot  uaprDfitable  excuTBions  over  alnioat 
Add  of  Itnowk-dge.  In  age,  when  this  activity 
d,  imagiiislion  Bppenreil  to  exert  over  her  an 
finished  sway.'  Chaiiea  Jnmo  Fox  ia  said  to 
beea  a  great  odmircT  of  Mrs  Burbauld'a  songa, 
Wjrore  by  no  lueane  the  beat  of  her  coniposi- 
bdng  jiienerallj  artiflcial,  and  uninipiiSBioiied 


^d  iwelliag  buds  on  crawuad  ; 
tlie  icnea  ialonda  of  eternal  youth 


.hblooinnnniJci 


iiingiDgihad*), 


^Vith  floweis  the  linca  bind  thtir  yellow  hair. 
And  flonrery  wreaths  consenting  loicrs  wear, 
tra,  the  aula  luiury  which  nature  knew, 

leii'a  pure  and  {guiltless  pirdea  grew. 

To  loftier  forma  ue  rougher  Wnkii  OMigned  ; 
The  fhelteriiis  oak  rcsi>t)  the  itonny  wind. 
The  tougher  yew  repelfl  invading  foea, 
And  ths  tall  nine  Tor  future  naviea  grows ; 
Dut  tlih  soft  family  tootrea  unknown, 
Wvro  iMm  for  pieosuro  and  delight  alone. 
G&y  without  Coil,  and  lovely  iriUout  art. 
They  apring  to  cheer  the  «ense  and  glad  the  bsHi 
Nor  hluih,  my  fair,  its  owri  yoii  topy  these ; 
Your  beat,  youi  sweetest  ernpire  ia — to  pleaM. 

Btpna  It)  Conffflf. 


It  thou,  nhoK  powerful 

iw«et  than  aofteat  toach  of  Doric  teed 

rdian  flute,  con  ioothe  the  maddiDg  vinda, 

Kad  throui;h  the  stonny  deep 

Smthe  Ihy  own  tender  calm. 

,  belt  beloved   the  lirgin- train  awut 

I  aangf  and  featal  ritei,  and  joy  to  tore 

rhy  blooming  nilda  among, 

Kai  valei  and  dewy  lawns, 

I  nnttred  Teet ;  and  rull  tliy  earliest  sweoti 

save  fresh  garlands  for  the  glonng  biow 

Ofhim,  the  faioured  youth 

rhat  prompu  their  whispered  sig;h. 

ck  thy  copious  stores ;  thoae  tender  ihoven 

drop  their  ewcetnesa  on  the  infant  bnda, 

And  litent  dem  that  swell 

Fh*  milky  cor'a  gceen  stem, 

feed  the  Sowcrine  osier's  early  shooto ; 

call  those  wiuda,  which  thiough  the  whispering 

boughs 
A'itb  WUia  and  pleowint  bivoth 
Solute  the  blowing  flowen, 
let  me  ait  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 


.  k  thy  Bpnmdin., 
And  watch  with  pstleat  eye 
Th;  fair  unfolding  char 


o%i  the  dole ; 


mph,  approach !  while  yet  the  tempente 
I  buhfof  forehead,  tbroogb  the  cocl  moial 


IS  young  IH 


Hftb's  fair  bown  ;  while  the  stnuning  vril 

leid  eland*,  with  kind  and  frequent  shads, 

f^tecM  thy  niodat  blooms 

Ttam  his  severer  blow. 

t  is  thr  leign,  but  short :  the  nd  i«g-itat 

1  ■oocch  thy  (reaacs,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Th;  gtceua,  Ihy  flowerets  all, 

ReinoiseltM  ahaJl  desttoy. 

cUnt  ahall  I  hid  thee  then  fiu^well ; 

3   not  all  that  Aatuuin's  lap  contains. 

Not  Siunmsr's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  ought  for  thee  atone, 

Spiingl  whosv  limplest  promise  more  dellditl 

\  all  Ilicir  largest  wealth,  and  through  tlia  heart 


le  PaiMtd  Flnetn. 


KeceLi 

Not  aXl  the  alonn*  that  shake  (he  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  unooth  the  unaltered  brow. 
0  come,  in  liniidc  vest  arrayed. 
With  bU  thy  Bober  cheer  displayed. 

To  ble*,H  my  lonpng  dgU  ; 
Thy  liiieu  composed,  thy  even  pBoe, 
Thy  meek  resiud,  lliv  mHtrou  grace. 

And  chailu  subd'ued  di '■  ^^ 


Nom 

To' 
Where 
Bene 


eby_M 


light. 
■>»  heat. 


Thei 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 
And  Innocence  with  candid  hteott, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  yewt, 
Fwr  opening  through  this  vale  of  teon, 

A  rista  to  the  aky. 
There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bCMm  ^Ut 
The  temperate  joys  in  eveu-tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow; 
And  !■  aticnce  there,  thy  sister  meal. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  olfen^d  blow. 
Her  influence  taught  the  Phry^on  UgB 
A  tyrant  master's  wanl^m  rage 

With  Mttled  smiles  to  wait ! 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  boned  hia  meek  submissive  hud, 

And  lissed  (hy  soiiited  feet. 
Btit  thou,  oh  tiyuipb  retired  and  coyl 
In  what  bmini' hamlet  dost  thou  jo; 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  t 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
Moaa-rose  and  violet,  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 
0  ao;  what  aofl  propitious  hour 


Ib( 


il  thy  p 

'  10  the  Mnsa^ 
'  t-'diffiue, 


And  shed  thy  milder  do;. 
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When  ere,  her  dewy  fUr  beneath, 
Thj  balmj  spirit  lores  to  breathe, 

And  erery  itorm  if  laid ; 
If  such  an  hour  was  e*er  thy  choice, 
(Jft  let  nie  hear  thy  soothius  roice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 

Woihing  Day. 

The  Moses  are  turned  gomips ;  they  hare  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.    Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on. 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  shoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon  ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Not  comfort ;  ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn, 
The  red-armed  washcn  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  derioe  of  mirth. 

Ere  yisited  that  day ;  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  irarlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  h  soon  despatched. 

Uninterrupted,  sare  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  prcsenre  us,  heavens  I 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters— dirt  and  grayel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down, 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  hare  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  calPst  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  there, 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  du.sted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance  ;  ask  not,  indiMcreet, 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.     Should'st  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fraCTance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checlEed  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.     Wo  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites ; 

Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive ;  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Or  tart  or  nudding ;  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try — 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped — to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

I  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  DM  thtir  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast. 


When  butter  was  fvbid ;  or  thrilling  tal« 
Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder.    So  I  went 
And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire ; 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  all  focns^ 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  hann ; 
Anxiously  fond,  though  ofi  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  ofk  the  pirn 
Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking  might  have  mif 
One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard 
Urging  despatch ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait. 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were  ;  sometimes  through  hollow  hi 

Of  pine  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 

To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  approadi 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  bobbles, 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  alL 


BUSS  8EV7ARD — MRS  HUNTER — MRS  OPIS — MR! 
GRANT — UES  TIGHE. 

Several  other  poetesses  of  this  period  are  deservi 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  fad 
from  remembrance.  With  much  that  is  delici 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with  consideral 
powers  of  poetical  fancy  and  expression,  their  les 
ing  defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  passic 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  forcil 
arrest  the  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  co 
spicuous  of  these  was  Miss  Anna.  Seward  (174 
1809),  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Seward,  cano 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet,  and  one 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  lai 
was  early  trained  to  a  taste  for  poetry,  and,  befo 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  could  repeat  the  thr 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost.  Even  at  this  time.  & 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  .Miltc 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems — an  Elt 
to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook,  a  Monody  on  the  Dm 
of  Major  Andre,  &c — which,  from  the  pcpular  nato 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  animated  thcogh  iiifist 
style  of  the  composition,  enjoyed  great  oelebrit 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  *the  inventrcss 
epic  elegy  ;'  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  ti 
Swan  of  Lichfield.  A  poetical  novid,  entitled  Lonu 
was  published  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  andpas» 
through  several  editions.  After  bandying  comp 
nients  with  the  poets  of  one  generation.  Miss  Seva 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  oonespa 
dence,  und  bequeathed  to  him  for  pubUcatloo  thr 
volumes  of  her  poetry,  which  he  pronounced  execrabi 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Cot 
stable,  and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  worid  « 
volumes  of  her  letters.  Both  collections  were  w 
successful.  The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward's  eaii 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  excite  ridicol 
and  the  vanity  and  affectation  wliich  were  her  h 
sotting  sius,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  pros 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  ipir 
and  discrimination.  In  contrast  to  Miss  Sevai 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (1742-1821),  a  retired  hn 
highly  nccomplishcd  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everar 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  celelnte 
surgeon.  Having  written  several  copies  of  rtnt 
which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  some  sung 
tliat  even  Haydn  had  married  to  immcrtal  mnfli 
Mrs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  1806,  to  collect  ht 
pieces  and  commit  them  to  the  press.  In  1S02,  Ml 
Ameija  Opie,  whose  pathetic  and  interesting  Tak 
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)  juitlf  diitinguished,  publiihcd  a  Tolumc  of 
Uaneoiu  poemf.  chuw^eriud  by  a  limple  ind 
.  tendemeii.  Ber  Orphan  Bug  a  one  oTtiiofe 
lag  iJuinettic  eflUilcnts  irhlt:]i  at  once  flnda  iU 
u  tliL'  Iwirti  of  aU.  In  tlie  fiilkmiiig  yea  u 
le  uf  miKeUiuicuiu  puemi  ■'■■  publinliitd  by 
Vnne  Grant,  wiJow  uTtlie  miiiitlurnrLiiggui, 
yemesi-iliire.  Mrs  Grant  (1754-lfi38)  wm 
Tuf  levenl  hIiIo  and  inlereitiiiK  ]>nii>e  wurks. 
Trote  LelltTii  from  ike  Muantami,  v^'X^t  >  '^l^- 
iun  ar  Highland  Kstaof  and  Hlanhtn.  with 
L  she  wai  cunienaiit  from  her  Teddencc  in 
QUiilrv-,  nln  Mcikoiri  of  a*  Amtricim  Lady 
);  and jEmojii mtftB  SipcritiiioBto/rheH'iih- 
I,  which  Dpiiearcd  In  ISII,  Thu  wn tings  of 
ad.T  ilisplay  &  lively  imd  obicrvnnt  fancy,  and 
lenble  povrcn  uf  lHiidK'ii]>G  iiainting.  Tliey 
li«ir  ntteuliun  tu  the  nmre  iirrikinK  luid  ro- 
c  fcalqrts  uf  the  Sciilljih  HiKhlaiida.  after- 
I  to  ri-rtilt!  a  theme  far  tlie  iiumat  at  Scott, 
r<«h  puetL-u.  Mji«  AUht  TiaHK  (ITTA-ISIO), 
.■d  a  nion:  pawiunale  anil  niflnul  imagination 
any  uf  lier  tuneful  ■iiiurliuuH.  Her  poem  of 
r,  founded  uii  tlie  chusii:  fible  related  by 
:iua,  of  thu  lows  iif  Cu]iiil  and  Tfyche,  or  the 
ry  (if  Iaitu  anil  lliu  Suul,  is  characteriMd  by 
xtal  TfJuptunuiineu  and  brilliancy  uf  colouring 
excelled.  Ills  In  tix  contoi,  and  wbdI*  only 
lyle  and  dtscriplii 


y  of  TVioliriHr.  Her  hUtnry  leenii  lo  be  litllc 
IWaDlenioprivntcfriencli;  bat  hercBrly  death, 
ilx  years  of  gimtracled  lutlbring:.  baa  bei-o 
emarati'd  by  Muoru.  in  hit  boautiful  lyriu — 


>Te1y  Lichfield  !  that  lO  Innj  hut  «hoDa 
■ndtil  cbarmB  peculiarly  tbiue  own  ; 
y,  jet  niral ;  tbrough  thy  cboni  -day, 
;b  *haJ^,  cbvetful,  and  thoagh  quiet,  gay  ; 
nterofting.  how  luicd,  fiom  year  to  je&r, 
nore  Ibau  bcauteoua  did  thy  aconm  appearl 
■J  the  mild  Spring  cha»d  the  nintry  gliiom, 
ml  her  leaio,  and  waked  livr  rich  perfume, 
with  thy  Geldt  and  Krote*  aruund  tJiee  iprei 
-,  In  ualeBsened  grace,  thy  "piry  head  ; 
■adt  A  lored  inhabitant  nf  til' 


naUi 


I  will  e^ 


r>hme 


J  fled  ye  all  10  faal,  yc  hippy  houn. 
Law  Ho..o»V  cyn  adorn  thae  bowen  t 
darling  bowen,  (hat  mucli  she  lored  to  hail, 
■iT«>i  JKhe  called  •  [he  Ladiu  of  the  Valel' 
:e.t  and  bwt  1— Oh  I  can  1  e'er  forget 
'  dew  kindoeM  my  eternal  debt  I 
opeabig  paths  how  tenderly  it  nnDOtbed, 
yi  it  heightened,  and  the  [laina  it  loathfd  t 
1 1  IDJ  heart  iU  uend  meinoiy  bean, 

mid  the  thadowi  of  o'erwhelniinp  y^an; 

nibt4  of  depri ration  niund  me  roll, 
■a  soft  nmhcani  of  my  clouded  kuL 
dm  Honont  1  that  remembered  day, 
n  tbeaeera  when  ahone  thy  earlj-  layl 

o'er  mj  bead  twice  Mien  cay  'pringn  had  gon 

Ctb  e'er  thy  uneonecioui  childhood  floNH, 

■maiwrd,  ti 

,  Mar)*  BdiewetUi. 


When,  fait  u  their  Toung  flowem,  tky  lulkbt  ftanu 

To  our  glad  wall*  a  happy  inniate  came. 

0  aummer  morning  of  uiiH tailed  light  I 

Fate  wrapt  thi  rimug  in  prophetic  white  1 

June,  the  bright  month,  when  nature  Joya  to  wear 

The  livety  of  the  ^y,  conaummate  year, 

GaTc  that  enTermiled  dayepiing  all  her  powera, 

Oemmed  the  light  learen,  and  glowed  upon  the  Soma; 

Jlade  her  plumed  nalioni  hail  the  rosy  mj 

With  warbled  orisona  from  CTerj'  ipray. 

Purpmeal  Tempe,  uot  to  thee  belong 

More  polmanl  fragrance  or  more  jocund  aong. 

Thnce  happy  day !  thy  clear  auspicioni  tight 
Rare  '  future  years  a  tincture  of  thy  white ;' 
Well  may  her  atcaina  thy  tntire  hymn  decree, 
AVboie  aweeteat  pleoaurea  found  their  i»urce  in  thM  j 
purest,  beat  that  memoiy  eiplorc! 


Safe  I 


iolahle  I 


The  ardeo 

Beheld  me  MVe  through  Lichfield 'a  r 

Thoughtleu  and  gay,  and  volatile  an  .    . 

Circled  by  nymphi  and  youths,  a  frolia  train  ; 

Though  eonscioui  that  a  little  orphan  child 

Had  to  my  pannta'  guidance,  kind  and  mild, 

heeent  been  lummoned,  when  diaeaae  and  deith 

Shed  dark  ttagnalion  o'er  her  mother'a  breatL 

While  eight  aweet  infanta'  wailful  cries  deplon 

What  not  the  teara  of  innocence  restore  ; 

And  while  the  hunband  moumeil  his  widowed  doom. 

And  bung  deapondent  o'er  the  dosing  tomb, 

To  ua  this  lotelicst  scion  he  consigned. 

Its  beauty  blouoming,  i(a  opening  mind. 

Bis  heartfelt  loaa  hod  drawn  my  April  tears. 

But  childith,  womaniih,  anibigunuK  yean 

Find  all  their  gricfi  aa  loniahing  aa  keen ; 

Youth's  tiding  aun  aoon  gilda  the  ahowery  aeone. 

On  the  expected  tmat  no  thought  I  b^t. 
Unknown  the  day,  unheeded  the  eteal. 
One  liater  dear,  from  spleen,  from  lahiebDOd  fnw. 
Rose  to  the  'eige  of  womanhood  with  me ; 
Oloomed  by  nn  enrr,  by  no  diieord  jarred, 
Our  pleasures  blcnJed,  and  our  itudien  nhared  ; 
And  when  with  day  and  waking  thoughu  they  closed, 
On  the  same  couch  our  sgile  limba  reposed. 

Amply  in  friendthip  by  her  rirtues  bleat, 
I  gafe  to  youthful  guety  the  rest ; 
Couiidering  not  how  near  the  period  drew. 
When  that  trannplanled  branch  should  meitaurTiew, 
Whose  intellectual  fniita  were  doomed  Co  riae. 
Food  of  the  future's  hearl-espandingjoya; 
Born  to  console  luo  when,  by  Fate  screw. 
The  Much'BeloTcdl  should  press  a  CimeleM  biar. 
My  friend,  my  slater,  from  my  arma  be  torn. 
Sickening  and  sinking  on  her  bridal  mom  ; 
While  Hymen,  speeding  from  this  mournful  dome. 
Should  drop  hia  darkened  torch  upon  her  tomb. 

TwaaeTB;  the  jun,  in  setting  glory  drest. 
Spread  hia  gold  skirts  along  the  crimson  wuatj 
A  Sunday's  ere '.     Honora,  bringing  thee, 
Friendship*!  aoll  Sabbath  long  it  row  lo  me. 
When  on  the  wing  of  circling  sen>i<uB  borne. 
Annual  I  hailed  iti  consecrated  mom. 

In  tbe  kind  interchange  nf  mutual  thought. 
Our  home  myself,  and  gentle  aiiter  aought ; 
Our  pleasant  home,^  round  which  Che  ucendiug  gala 
itnathes  all  the  freshness  of  the  sloping  rale ; 
On  lier  green  Terge  the  spacioua  watla  arise. 
View  her  hir  fields,  and  catch  her  balmy  aighi; 
See  her  near  hills  the  bounded  pronpect  close, 
And  her  blue  lake  in  glaany  br»dch  repose. 

^     nd  amiiing  aa  we  talked, 
coieleu  mJked, 


I  lake  in  glaany 


Inber  nl 


a  Tb*  bUJMp's  iialooe  sC 
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CTCLOPiEDIA  OF 


I. 


Whtn  nt  iu  honoared  mMtiii,  and  with  snxle 

(yf  \o^e  indol^cDt,  frma  a  floiml  mle 

The  fajc^t  tlorj  of  the  fammer  bower 

Colled  for  the  Dew-arriTcd — the  hnman  flower^ 

A  lorelj  inikDt-^prl,  who  pensire  stood 

Cloee  to  her  kbecu,  and  charmed  iu  aa  we  Tiewed. 

O !  ha«t  thoa  marked  the  f  ommcr's  haddcd 
When  'mid  the  Teiling  moM  iU  crimfon  glow*! 
So  bloomed  the  beaotr  of  that  fairy  form, 
80  her  dark  locks,  with  golden  tinra  warm. 
Played  round  the  timid  carre  of  that  white  ne^ 
And  tweetlj  shaded  half  her  bliuhinff  cheek. 
O I  hast  thoa  seen  the  star  of  ere  on  hi^ 
Throagh  the  soft  dusk  of  summer's  balmj  sky 
Shed  iu  green  liidtt,'  and  in  the  glassj  stream 
Eje  the  mild  retfez  of  iu  trembling  beam  t 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  banhful  gaze. 
The  destined  charmer  of  our  youthful  dayi ; 
Whose  soul  its  natire  deration  joined 
To  the  gay  wildneM  of  the  infant  mind ; 
Efiteem  and  sacred  confidence  impresMd, 
While  our  fond  ar^is  the  beauteous  child 

[From  Mrs  Hantsr's  PMom.] 

The  season  comes  when  first  we  met^ 

But  you  return  no  more ; 
Why  cannot  I  the  days  foiget. 

Which  time  can  ne  er  restore! 
0  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  liat^ 
Are  you  indeed  for  ercr  past ! 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  delight. 

In  memory  I  trace ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flighti 

And  all  the  past  replace : 
But,  ah !  I  wake  to  endless  woei, 
And  tears  the  fading  yisions  doM  I 


[From  the 


7 


] 

0  tuneful  voice  I  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  yibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell. 

When  wo  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eyes,  0  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine. 

And  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  yestal's  care. 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair, 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay  1 

J^  Death  Sonq,  Written  for,  cmd  Adapted  to,  an 
Origifud  Iiuiian  Air. 

[From  the  same.] 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remams  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors !  your  threats  are  in  rain, 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow, 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  BO  slow?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the 

pain! 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  la^. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

1  Ths  lustre  of  the  brightest  of  the  stsrs  (ssys  Mlas  Seward, 
tai  a  note  on  her  ninety-third  sonnet)  always  appeared  to  me 
sf  a  green  hue ;  and  they  are  so  described  hy  OMian. 


I  |D  to  the  laud  where  my  fkthcr  is  conc^ 
Hu  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fiume  <n  his 
DeatSi  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pah 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook !  has  scorned  to  oompli 

To  my  Ikntgkter,  on  heimy  Separated  from  heromk 


[From  the  Mme.] 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm 
\lluch  animates  this  m<ntal  day. 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream. 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  fatuie  daj; 

And  thus  beguile  the  presoit  pain 

With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet,  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 

Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  tho^^i^ 
And  o'er  our  raimLs  one  mantle  cast 

Of  kind  aflfectiony  finely  wrought ! 
Ah  no !  the  groundless  hope  were  vain. 
For  so  we  ne*er  can  meet  ag&in ! 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 
Deserve  its  lore,  as  I  have  done ! 

For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art. 
If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 

Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 

And  cheer  thea  till  we  meet  again  1 

I%e  Lot  of  ThomMmU. 
[From  the  same.] 
'^'hen  hope  lies  dead  within  the  hearty 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed. 
We  shrink  le^t  looks  or  words  impart 
\Vhat  must  not  be  revealed. 

'TIS  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  deep, 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care. 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast, 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 
Where  dioAppoiutment  cannot  come; 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weary  wanderers  home. 

The  Orphan  Boj/'b  Tale. 

[From  Mrs  Opie's  Poemsi] 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale. 
Ah !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  to  paltb 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joj; 
But  iu  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child !  how  pleased  was  I 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came^ 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bou^t, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  load. 

My  mother,  shuddering,  dosed  her  eaii| 
'  Rejoice !  rejoice!'  still  cried  the  crowd; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tean. 
*  Why  are  you  crying  thus,'  said  I, 

'  While  others  laugh  and  shoot  with  Joj!* 
She  kissed  me — and  with  tnch  a  s$g^  I 

She  called  me  her  poor  aqghaa  boj. 
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'  What  is  ftn  orphan  boyl'  I  cried, 

Ab  in  her  face  I  looked,  and  smiled ; 
Mj  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

'  Youll  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !' 
And  now  they're  tolled  mj  mother's  knell. 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  ioj ; 
0  ladj,  I  have  learned  too  well 

What  'tis  to  he  an  orphan  boj ! 

Oh !  were  I  bj  your  bounty  fed  I 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  ha«  pride. 
Lady*  you  weep  ! — ha  I — this  to  me  1 

You'll  gire  me  clothing,  food,  employ! 
Look  down,  dear  parents !  look,  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 

Song.* 
[Fnnn  the  tame.] 

Qo,  youth  beloTed,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopeti,  new  joys  to  find  I 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'raidst  fairer  maids. 

To  think  on  her  thou  lear'st  behind. 
Thy  lore,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Muiit  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  mayst  grant  this  humble  piayer. 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be. 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
Bat  oh  I  if  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend. 

Forget  me  not  1  forget  me  not  1 

[0»  a  Sprig  of  Heath,^ 

[Fran  Mrs  Grant's  Poema] 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath-fowl  shuns 
For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood- 
To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 

Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 
Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes, 
To  rest  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art  I 
The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free, 

The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart. 
Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 

The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  greets. 

And  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Oem  of  the  heath !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beauty  o'er  the  lonely  moor ; 

Though  thou  dispense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure. 

Both  ralour's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  fayourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild  !  whose  punple  glow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain  s  side, 

Kot  the  gay  hues  of  Iris*  bow, 
Nor  wden's  artful  raried  pride. 

With  aJl  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart  I  thy  frsigrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe ; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild. 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath. 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires, 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 
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Flower  of  his  dear-lored  native  land ! 

Alas,  when  distant  far  more  dear! 
When  he  from  some  cold  foreign  strand. 

Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  tear. 
How  must  bis  aching  heart  deplore. 
That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  I 


iThe  Highland  Poor,] 
[From  Mrs  Grant's  poem  of  *  The  HigfaUuidsr.*] 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the  8ceD% 

The  narrow  opening  glen:*  that  intervene 

Still  shelter,  in  some  lowly  nook  obscure. 

One  poorer  than  the  re«t — where  all  are  poor; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopelcHs  of  relief. 

Who  to  her  secret  breast  confinetf  her  grief; 

Dejected  sighs  the  wintry  night  away. 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  charmfl, 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alarmiy 

Return  no  more;  stretched  on  IlindoKtan's  plain. 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main  ; 

In  vain  her  eves  the  watery  waste  explore 

For  heroes — fated  to  return  no  more ! 

Let  others  bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam. 

Foe  to  her  peace — it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  manly  bloom  confext. 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strove,  with  smiles  of  filial  love. 

Their  widowed  parent's  anguish  to  remove. 

Through  her  small  casement  broke  the  intrusiTt  daj, 

And  chased  the  pleaning  images  away ! 

No  time  can  e'er  her  banished  joys  restore. 

For  ah !  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewy  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye. 

The  '  still  small  voice'  of  sacred  syntpathy. 

In  rain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  beguile. 

Or  steal  from  weary  wo  one  languid  smile ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do — the  scanty  store. 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor. 

To  her  each  cottager  complacent  deals, 

While  the  kind  glance  the  melting  heart  reveals ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  gold. 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowing  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring. 

And  every  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring : 

Ah!  little  know  the  fond  attentive  train. 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  vain : 

Yet  hence  they  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo. 

And  of  their  little  all  a  part  bestow. 

Let  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distinction  bom. 

With  the  cold  glance  of  insolence  and  Kcom 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  hamhly  grieve 

The  bleeding  heart  their  bounty  would  relieve  : 

Far  diflfcrent  these  ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  sufferer  they  divide  a  part ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  all  they  have  is  gircn 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven  : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  spring. 

Themselves  to  equal  indigence  may  bring. 

IFrtm  Mr$  Tighe'i  *  Psyche  J] 

[The  msRisge  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche  In  the  Palace  of  Lava. 
Fqndie  afterwards  gases  on  Love  whOe  asleep,  and  Is  baaMMl 
ftom  the  Idand  of  Pleasure.] 


I  ! 


She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 


On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene : 
Conspicuous  far,  a  lofty  palace  blazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 
A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen  ; 
The  high-ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 
But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beauty's  queen  ; 
Like  polished  snow  the  marble  nillars  stand. 
In  grace-attempered  majesty,  sublimely  grand. 
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Oentlj  aaoending  from  a  silvery  flood, 
Abore  the  palace  rose  the  iihaded  hill. 
The  loftj  eminence  waa  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawnn,  adorned  by  nature's  skill. 
The  passing  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 
Here  OTer-blooming  groves  of  orange  glow. 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  leaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  succession  blow. 
And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 

The  sun  looks  glorious  'mid  a  sky  serene. 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen, 
Bounds  the  gaj  landscape  on  the  western  side, 
While  closinz  round  it  with  majestic  pride, 
The  loftj  rocks  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 
'  Sure  some  divinity  must  here  reside,' 
As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision.  Psyche  cries, 

And  scarce  believes  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 
When  lo  1  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears. 
From  unseen  lips  proceeds  the  heavenly  sound ; 
'  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 
At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found. 
And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command, 
For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand. 

Prompt  every  wish  to  serve — a  fond  obedient  band.' 

Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
For  now  uie  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 
There,  nausing  olt,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Thiougn  halb  high-domed,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured pride. 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side. 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified, 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 
lliat  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 

The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue. 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray, 
The  chiysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day, 
C^  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play ;  » 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flame, 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  there  the  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death,  by  Phcebus  mourned,  insured  him  death- 
less fame. 

There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow, 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light, 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  uiow. 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  mariner's  haU-dazzled  sight : 
The  coral-paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze ; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays. 
And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surveys. 

Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole, 
And  self-prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl, 
The  lute  and  viol,  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams. 

But  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  slqr* 
Lo  1  the  bright  folding  aoors  retiring  far. 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  Toluptuous  ease  could  e'er  rapplj 
To  soothe  the  spirits  in  serene  repose : 
Beneath  the  relvet's  purple  canopy, 
Divinely  formed,  a  downy  couch  arose, 
While  alabaitor  lamps  a  milky  light  disdoset 


Once  more  she  hears  the  hymeneal  itram ; 
Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay ; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain, 
And  then  retiring,  faint  dissolved  away ; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  ray. 
And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extinguished  lie: 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay, 
When  through  theobscuringgloomshenoo^tcu 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  declsfe  some  being  nij 

Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  I  whose  hearts  can  n 
At  tne  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  yon  pn 
You  know  what  chum,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  stttls. 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels, 
When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  se 

*  *Tis  he,  'tis  my  deliverer !  deep  imprest 
Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  recall,' 
The  blushing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  his  hnm 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstacy  let  fall. 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  trom  her  arms  b  fled. 
While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'er  her  eye 

spread. 

•  *  • 

Illumined  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  done 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 
But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chase  the  gioon. 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  o{  music  fail ; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  coach  with  horror  pilej 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade. 
While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assaiL 
Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 
For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  bU 

And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  delight, 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear ; 
Not  unobserved,  though  hid  in  deepest  ni|^ 
The  silent  anguish  of  her  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear. 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief. 
And  half  offended  seeks  in  vain  to  ch^r ; 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  re^ef. 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  he. 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes. 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  sway. 
From  Psvche's  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  zay 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  then  die  softly  rose, 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her  v 

Twice,  as  with  agitated  ste^  she  went. 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtftil  gleaoi, 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  n«h  intent: 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  bes] 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  feem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  si^; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream. 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye, 
Still  fixed  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks&e  danger  i4 

Oh,  daring  Muse !  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  naint  Uie  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  ibo 
Ana  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  viewl 
Ah !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  ocmld  bo  well  expresssd. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  lapturs  flrenr  wondering  bieH 
When  Loye'saU-potentGhaimadiTinelystoodeoaftsi 
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nperoeptible  to  hammn  touch, 
rings  diflplaj  celestial  essence  light ; 
:leftr  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  siich, 
>rilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenlj  bright, 
mortal  ejes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 
ith  he  seems  in  manhood's  /reshest  years ; 
d  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight, 
golden  curl  resplendently  appears, 
es  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wears : 

er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
'  rajs  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
front  than  polished  iyory  more  white ! 
dooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
e  on  his  lips,  distill^  in  balmy  dews, 
le  lips  divine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
leut  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse, 
ngs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

xiendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
osed  not  yet  his  eyes'  reflistless  sway, 
rom  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 

brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 
:h  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play, 
all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 

through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day, 

en  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright. 

Arts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

atal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
le  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown, 
leeds  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show 
glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
ire  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
>loom  which  glowed  o'er  all  of  soft  desire 
1  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son  : 
Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire, 
sal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  fire. 

i^hless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
imbs  immovable,  her  senses  tossed 
een  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstacy, 
langs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity, 
from  her  trembling  hand  extinguished  falls 
iatal  lamp — he  starts — ^and  suddenly 
lendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls, 
ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  afl^ghted 
lis. 

1  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
vtal  chillness  shudders  at  her  breast, 
ioul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart, 
^roan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed, 
down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed  : 
rhen  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance, 
errors  of  her  fate  stand  all  confessed, 
in  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance ; 
lely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 


of  those  joys,  alas,  remain  I 
lert  solitude  alone  appears ; 
erdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain, 
ride-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers  ; 
iMUTra  face  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 
^t  through  the  vast  norizon  meets  her  eye 
im  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears  ; 
■aoe  of  human  habitation  nigh ; 
f  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  >kj. 

TheLOif. 
CByMrsT%hau] 

If  withered,  perished  seemf  the  fona 
"Hjmk  obscure  onsijifatly  root ! 
i  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 
li  ludfle  lecoxe  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace. 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing  ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh !  many  a  ^rmy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth. 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose. 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth  : 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view: 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear. 

And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  0  virgin  queen  of  spring ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string. 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white. 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave. 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie. 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watdi  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night. 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light. 
Eternal  spring  1  shall  burst  the  gloom. 


BOBEBT  BLOOMFUXD. 

Robert  Bloohfieu),  author  of  The  Farmer's  Boy^ 
and  other  poems  illustrative  of  English  rural  life  and 
customs,  was  bom  at  Honington,  near  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father,  a 
tailor,  died  whilst  the  poet  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
placed  under  his  uncle,  a  farmer.  Here  he  remained 
only  two  years,  being  too  weak  and  diminutive  for 
field  labour,  and  he  was  taken  to  London  by  an 
elder  brother,  and  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. His  two  years  of  country  service,  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  his  friends  in  Suffolk,  were  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  him  as  a  poet,  for  they 
afforded  materials  for  his  *  Farmer's  Boy,'  and  gave 
a  fi^shness  and  reality  to  his  descriptions.  It  was 
in  the  shoemaker's  garret,  however,  that  his  poetry 
was  chiefly  composed ;  and  the  merit  of  introducing 
it  to  the  world  belongs  to  Mr  Capel  Lofl>>  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  residing  at  Troston,  near  Bury,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  shown,  after  being  re- 
jected by  several  London  booksellers.  Mr  Lofft 
warmly  befriended  the  poet,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  prognostications  of  success  fully  verified. 
At  this  time  Bloomfield  was  thirty- two  years  of  age^ 
was  married,  and  had  three  children.  The  *Far 
mer's  Boy*  immediately  became  popular ;  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  patroniaed  the  poet,  settling  on  him  a 
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RmoJl  uiauity,  and  through  the  influeocu  of  this 
,  iiutilcmuu  he  um  appuintcd  tQ  a  situation  in  tht 
I  Scal-otEce.  In  ISIO  UluDinfleld  pubhilied  a  culiec- 
.  tiun  (if  Itural  Tales,  which  fully  luiiported  hi)  re- 
I  putatiua ;  and  tu  tlifio  wurc  nfterwiuilg  added  Wild 
•    Ftmren,  UasUumad  tluU.  It  TitlBgc  dnuno,  4Uid  Mai/- 


I    dag  with  Ihe  MHiti.    The  taat  vaa  puliUshod  in  the 
year  of  his  deHth,  nnd  opens  vith  a  flue  bunt  of 
pocUcid,  thouKh  mclanchaly  feclta^— 
Ofor  the  strength  to  p»int  m)"  joy  onci  morel 
Thatjoy  Ifiiplwhcnwintcr'areipi  ho'tt; 
When  the  dark  dopot  liftii  his  hnnry  brnir, 

Though  hleak  NofBmber's  fos"  oppress  my  bnin, 
Shkka  vrery  neire,  and  ntruflgljne  fsni-T  i^hnin  ; 
Though  tinir  crepM  o'er  me  with  hia  palsied  hand, 
And  irost-like  hids  the  stream  of  passion  stand. 
The  worldly  circumitancf  a  of  the  Kuthnr  icein  to 
hnre  been  each  as  to  conflmi  the  common  idea  na 
to  tlie  infelicity  of  poets.  Hia  situation  in  the  Seal- 
office  was  irkanmc  and  laboriDus.  and  he  was  furced 
I  to  reaifin  it  from  ill  health.  Qe  enfiaiccd  in  the 
bnokiellin);  busincM,  hut  «u  unaucceasfuL  In  his 
latter  years  he  rexnicd  to  making  JEolian  harps, 
which  lie  sold  ttmon|{  hii  friends.  We  have  been 
informed  hy  the  poct'a  son  (a  modest  and  intelliticnt 
man,  a  printer),  that  Mr  Ko^terd  eicrtcd  himself  to 
procure  a  pension  for  Bloonifield.  and  Mr  Soutliey 
also  took  niui/h  interest  in  hia  welfare  ;  but  hia  last 
days  were  inihitlered  hy  ill  licalth  and  pOYorty. 
■erere  were  the  Bufferings  of  Bloonifleid  from 
tinual  headaohe  and  ncrTous  irritability,  that  fears 
wereentertiLinedforhiarenson,  irlicn. happily,  death 
Bfeppcd  in,  and  released  him  from  '  the  world'i  poor 
Btrif?.'  He  died  at  SbelTnrd.  In  Bcdfoidsliire,  on  the 
latbof  Auguat  1823.  The  flr«t  remarkable  feature 
In  the  poetry  of  this  humble  bard  is  the  easy  smooth- 
neas  and  cnrrectneas  of  his  versiRcatien.  His  ear 
was  attuned  to  harmony,  and  Ilia  toitc  to  the  beanties 
of  expression,  before  he  had  learned  nnythinj;  of 


1'hou 


t  horer'at  round  mj  lui 
ource  of  sterling  joy, 

faithful  at  ill  to  me. 


That  poverty  ilielf  ■ 

Be  thou  my  Mi 

Retrace  the  nteps  oi  wim  ooiwuniy. 

I  deeds  of  arm*  my  humble  lines  reheUM ; 

I  Alpine  wondera  thunder  tbron^b  my  icne, 

e  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill. 

Inspiring  awe  till  breath  itself  stands  stiU : 

NftturE'a  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charmed  mine  ey 

Nnr  ficicnce  ted  me  through  the  t>DUQdl«^  tkXet', 

0  point  thew  ntitures  I  bid  my  boKim  glow. 


vbnae  ilruil;Rt7  unheeded  goes. 


No  fln]Kr,  no  tynumy  his  steps  pumicd. 
Hi.  life  wai  constant  cheerful  serriKide  ; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look, 
""    fields  hia  study,  nature  was  his  book ; 
I  OS  rerolrinc  Hosona  chang^  the  sceite 
Proni  heat  to  cold,  tcni|>ei'tuout  to  serene. 
Through  ereiy  change  still  Taiied  his  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

It  is  interesting  tn  contrast  the  cheetfhl  Uatt 
Bluimitlcld's  descriptions  of  rural  life  in  itsbirta 
and  least  invitinft  forma,  with  tluiae  of  Crabt&di 
a  native  of  Suffolk.  Both  are  tnic^  bnt  CDkm 
with  the  respective  pcculisritiei,  in  their  ilflc<< 
nlmervation  and  feeling,  of  the  two  poeti.  BlU> 
titld  deacrihea  the  vnriaua  occapatinns  of  a  fins  N 
in  secit-lime,  at  harvest,  tending  rattle  and  ilxqt 
nnd  ulbcr  occupationi.  In  his  tales,  he  eDilioA< 
moral  feeling  and  painting,  and  his  inn')(>3 
teasing  and  well  armnged.  Hia  want  of  ri|M 
lasaion.  joined  to  tlie  humilily  tif  hii  IhnM  >i 
ips  tlie  cause  of  his  being  now  littk  nwi;  W 
one  of  the  must  characteristic  and  riilhlUa 
lationa]  poets. 

[THmi'p-SiioBj— inrot  JUpnhif—Sparroia—li*^ 
The  tHy-Larh—Jt/aping,  dx.—NarrBl  FiM 

The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  port 

A  moral  lesson  to  the  senaual  heart, 
hough  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still, 
le  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 
lor  estimates  alone  one  bleiwi!i»'»  worth, 
niiii  changeful  aeaions,  or  capnciuu  earth ! 
iut  views  the  future  with  the  prtscut  buais, 
.ud  looks  fnr  failures  as  he  looks  for  showenj 
or  casual  as  for  certain  waat  prepares, 
,nd  round  his  yard  the  reeking  baystacK  reus; 
ir  clover,  blossomed  lovely  to  the  sight, 
[is  teani's  rieh  store  through  luskny  a  viotiy  m^^ 
That  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  ifcn'^ 

Though  ever  moiftt  hia  self-improvirg  meads 

'j  Ilia  dairy  with  a  copioua  flood, 

iceiu  to  promise  uueahauatcd  food; 
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•omiae  fails  when  buried  deep  in  snow, 
getatiye  juices  cease  to  flow. 
s  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands, 
0  Eitormy  winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 
3  the  sc«d  minutelj  small  he  sows, 
e,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardj  turnip  grows. 
w  unlike  to  April's  closing  days  1 
Imbs  the  sun  and  darts  his  powerful  rajs ; 
IS  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 
nbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough, 
aren's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes 
mer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 
>*er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  fans, 
rikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls, 
welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,  he  cries ; 
»n,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies, 
'ring  the  hsjrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
*ced  its  way.'    He  comes,  but  comes  in  vain ; 
8t  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks, 
ocks  his  pains  the  more  the  more  he  works, 
nidst  hu^  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn, 
kUgh  his  harrows  and  the  nhowers  to  scorn, 
us  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school, 
ed  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please, 
id  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees ; 
n  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour, 
'onstant  rain  evinces  secret  power, 
"e  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
;s  a  cheeriul  easy  task  for  Giles, 
rith  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid, 
>n  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  ; 
r  well-pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
rackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind, 
up  from  broad  rank  bladt^  that  droop  below, 
dding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
oilky  kernels  starting  full  weighed  down, 
;  the  8un  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
housands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay, 
hirpiiig  sparrows  welcome  in  the  day, 
9ra  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
ne  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
rith  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats, 
und  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
ler  side  completely  oversj»read, 
ranches  bend,  there  com  o'erntoops  his  head. 
:overt  hail!  for  through  the  varying  year 
irs  90  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear, 
risdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
quent  intervals  of  lonely  ease, 
th  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
ndliug  there  her  never-dying  nrcs. 
;e  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
?aven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms, 
bere  the  parting  bough's  light  shadows  play, 
in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
led  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head, 
lall  dust-coloured  beetle  clinibs  with  pain 
le  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
!  higher  still,  by  countless  stops  conveyed, 
ris  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade, 
irts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
ng  in  his  distance  from  the  ground, 
nder  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
ulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
11  prolific  Summer's  sporting  train, 
ittle  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
lat  can  unassisted  vision  do  1 
but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
tient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
Music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh, 
arting  from  the  com,  he  cheerily  sings, 
usts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  > 
tuder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
•  up,  and  caUs  on  Giles  to  mark  his  waj. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  biH.  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
A^in  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became. 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream, 
The  gazer  tees ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  I     From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  cart ; 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  win^ 
Nor  Conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting; 
He  wakes  refireshed  from  eveiy  trivial  pain, 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail, 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  heaven's  munificence  makes  all  things  show, 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide  ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  1 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise  ; 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joined. 
Here,  'midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth, 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears, 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows— 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  I 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  1  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along ; 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong, 
Whose  writhing  fonn  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet, 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health !  come  Jollity  I  light-footed  come ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  moistened  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed : 
E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dairymaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  the  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  mr. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  thro^vs  down : 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half-shut  eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrestrained  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knowiy 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confetfl  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 
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TILL  TDK  PRESEI 


!! 


Jlotjf  ffatmah, 

A  spring,  o'erhunff  with  man j  »  flower, 

Tne  mv  sand  aancing  in  its  bed. 
Embanked  beneath  a  hawthorn  bower. 

Sent  forth  its  waters  near  mj  head. 
A  roej  lass  approached  mj  yiew ; 

I  caaght  her  blue  eyes'  modest  beam ; 
The  stranger  nodded  *  How-d*je^o  I* 

And  leaped  across  the  infant  stream. 

Tlie  water  heedless  passed  awaj ; 

With  me  her  glowing  image  stajed ; 
I  strore,  from  that  auspicious  day, 

To  meet  and  bless  the  loyelj  miud. 
I  met  her  where  beneath  our  feet 

Through  downy  moss  the  wild  thyme  grew; 
Nor  moM  elastic,  flowers  though  sweet, 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  ware. 

And  shaded  rerdure  skirts  the  plain ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gaye 

New  glories  to  her  rising  tram. 
From  her  sweet  cot  upon  die  moor. 

Our  plighted  tows  to  heaven  are  flown ; 
Truih  made  me  welcome  at  her  door. 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

Lina  addretsed  to  my  Children, 

[OOBislBned  by  a  Tlslt  to  Whittlebury  Forest,  Northimplon- 
riiize,  in  Angott  ISOOi] 

Qenios  of  the  forest  shades, 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades. 

Amidst  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer ; 
Inquirinff  childhood  claims  the  Tone^ 

0  let  titem  not  inquire  in  Tain ; 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 

Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn. 

Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  I 
From  all  but  nature's  converse  borne. 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leaTOs  the  green  oaks  reared, 

And  crowned  the  upland  s  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  Tale  was  heard 

Eadi  distant  heifer's  tinkling  belL 

HmI,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far, 

Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power. 
When  Ausust  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill), 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Thouffh  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 

And  gaTe  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Emma's  love,  *  the  Nut-brown  mud.' 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  hiffh. 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeued 

Through  bowers  of  ever  varying  form, 
*Midst  the  deep  gloom  methought  1  heard 

The  daring  progresi  of  the  storm. 


How  would  each  sweeping  ponderous  bough 

Resist,  when  straight  tne  whirlwind  dear 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves  t 
How  would  the  prone  descending  shower 

From  the  green  canopy  rebound  t 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  ponrt 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  sound  t 

But  peace  was  there :  no  liffhtuinss  blaasd; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  heaven ; 
Down  each  ereen  opening  while  I  gazed, 

My  thoughts  to  home  and  you  wne  gitm 
0,  tender  minds  I  in  life's  gay  mom, 

Some  clouds  must  dim  your  coming  day; 
Yet  bootless,  pride  and  falsehood  scorn. 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  your  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side. 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travelled  wide ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  midn. 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretched  at  length. 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  sheati 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strength 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed ! 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  brave. 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave, 

Bring  home  the  flag  of  victory. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied. 
The  white  clifls  round  my  native  shore, 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide.  ' 

'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain, 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fades, 

To  view  the  country^  golden  grain ; 
To  view  the  gleaming  village  spire 

'Midst  distant  groves  unknown  to  me— 
Groves  that,  grown  bright  in  borrowed  fire, 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  farooiite  ti 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away ! 

Why  were  they  not  revealed  to  me ! 
Yet,  smiling  fairies  left  behind, 

Aifection  brought  you  all  to  view ; 
To  love  and  tenderness  resigned. 

My  heart  heaved  many  a  sigh  for  yon. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose. 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  drtiini^ 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  closi^ 

I  traced  the  births  of  various  streams. 
From  beds  of  clay,  here  creeping  riUa, 

Unseen  to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal; 
Or,  ^shine  from  the  northward  hills. 

Would  glitter  through  Tove's  winding  ebb 

But  ah  I  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell ! 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share ; 
But  long  my  grateful  tongue  shall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  thera 
'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  eladei, 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  heie. 

iDescriptim  of  a  Blind  T<nUh,'\ 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  teen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  nature'b  grM 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Proridence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  ni^ 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boj 
Feelings  more  exquisitelj  toned  to  j«y. 
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M  he  of  all  that  grew ; 

laora  nprinkled  o'er  with  dew, 

M  if  in  playful  freak, 

brow  and  weep  upon  his  cheek ; 

f  that  bruflhed  where'er  he  came, 

•J  lip  he  called  bjr  name ; 

ftplings,  measured  eyery  bough, 

"ance  that  the  spring's  months  throw 

till  his  young  heart  confessed 

uty,  and  himself  was  blessed. 

^  the  wide  extended  plain, 

de,  he  felt  a  transient  pain ; 

:>{  goodness,  void  of  pride, 

d  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

May-Day  with  th*  Muaet. 

put  of  an  English  Squire.'\ 

}¥ial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 
artal  of  the  mom  were  spread, 
ling  mist  of  dazzling  white, 
jner,  a  magic  light, 
y,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 
and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 
blossoms,  by  his  power  restored, 
conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 
drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 
ftn  sport  trembling  on  the  tongue, 
Iterance.     Thus  the  infant  boy, 
leeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy, 
struggles  with  restraint  or  pain  ; 
scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again, 
lies,  and  his  cheek  appears 
?s  more  loTely  through  his  tears, 
limpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 
iwelling  lawn,  that  destined  green, 
^ss  expanded  far  and  wide, 
mament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 
er,  to  direct,  contrive, 
nbrose  had  been  up  at  fire ; 
household  laboured  in  his  riew — 
3ur  where  the  task  is  new. 
tie  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 
horn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 
d  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 
8  of  the  Iligham  race 
n  flowers,  and  still  he  held  his  sway, 
:e  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 
greenhouse  ranged  exotics  round, 
I  day  on  English  ground : 
m  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 
nd  garlands  gathered  in  the  dew. 
e  snowy  canvass,  propped  on  high 
tables  with  their  whole  supply  ; 
J  biting  scythe  with  merry  face, 
e  daisies  for  a  dancing  space ; 
!  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 
rkness  into  cheerful  light, 
1  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 
&mper  with  its  costly  store ; 
i\\  flavoured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 
kn  mountains  dear  to  fame, 
steered,  and  led  the  conquering  way 
mphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 
nor  tasks  filled  every  hour, 
ined  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
,th  was  thronged  with  old  and  young, 
.ylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 
elcome.    Not  a  face  was  there 
ay  at  least,  had  banished  care ; 
>ks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell, 
re — they  knew  their  host  too  well — 
ticre,  and  joy  in  every  eye : 
re  England^  boast  in  days  gone  by. 
om  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found, 
unple  crescent  fonned  around ; 


Nature's  own  carpet  spread  the  space  between. 

Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  venerable  chaplain  waved  his  wand. 

And  silence  followed  as  he  stretched  his  hand  : 

The  deep  carouse  can  never  boast  the  bliss. 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  awaj 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose ; 

The  worthy  baronet  majestic  rose. 

They  viewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round. 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ground. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 

Over  his  head.  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud. 

Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull. 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full : — 

'  Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fall ; 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  all.' 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet. 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  give  place, 

'  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race !' 

May-Day  wUhtht  Mi 


[The  Sdlditr^s  Home.] 

['  The  topic  is  trite,  but  in  Mr  Bloomfleld's  hands  it  slmosi 
•asumei  s  charaeter  of  novelty.  Bnnu's  Soldier's  Retvim  is  nol, 
to  our  taste,  one  whit  superior.*— Pr(i/b«or  Witson.^ 

My  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume. 
Nor  strut  in  arms — farewell  my  cap  and  plume  I 
Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  n^elings  in  one  happy  hour : 
But  what  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lovely  valley  once  again  ! 
A  glorious  harvest  filled  my  eager  sight, 
Half  shockctl,  half  waving  in  a  flood  of  light ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  1  was  bom. 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  life's  early  mom. 
I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeiuvd ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard ; 
I  called  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame, 
But  an  o'erpowering  sense  of  peace  and  homa^ 
Of  toils  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide ; 
I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  aUf 
And  take  possession  of  my  father's  chair! 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame. 
Appeared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name. 
Cut  forty  years  before !    The  same  old  clock   . 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shgck 
I  never  can  forget.     A  short  breeze  sprung. 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue, 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  like  liners  in  the  wind ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down  they  wei«t» 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land.    That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  so  tame. 
At  first  he  looked  distrustful,  almost  shy. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  steadfast  eye. 
And  seemed  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 
'  Ah  ha  1  old  wom-out  soldier,  is  it  you  t' 
Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprisoned  humble  hm^ 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  struggled  to  be  free  ; 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  t^w  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  strayed. 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  broom  had  made ; 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  storms. 
Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  oomti 

never; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  eter. 
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Rut  here  w&a  peace,  that  peace  which  home  can  jield ; 

The  irra!*«hcpiM:r,  the  [cartridge  in  the  field, 

Aiid  ticklriL'  clo*-k,  were  all  at  once  I'ecome 

Ihf  suljotitiito  {'jt  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

"W'hilf  til  II-  I  luuse'I,  •■till  jrazing,  jjrazing  still, 

On  Ik"1-  of  i::o->i  that  •■iiread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  mo««  my  eve«  ha<l  ever  seen 

Had  lie^ii  -0  lovely,  hrilliant,  fre-'h,  and  preen, 

And  pio***-il  -.•me  infant  liand  had  [ilaced  it  there, 

Aiid  priyi'd  it«  hue,  *-j  r-xqiii^'ite,  h»  nire. 

JVt'lin;.'^  'I,  fcf.Hii;.'-  min;.'lin;:,  doubling  rose; 

My  hrart  felt  fverythin^  but  calm  rej"»o*e ; 

I  couM  liot  r«."-k«.ii  minute^,  ho;irs,  n-jr  year?. 

But  ro'-f  at  onrc,  and  bur»teil  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  f  x»i,  confu«r<l,  «»at  down  a?ain, 

And  tlioiiLdit  u\fm  the  pa^^t  with  shame  and  pain ; 

I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cn<«t, 

And  ^^I'jry'i*  qua;:niire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 

On  caniaL'e,  fire,  and  plunder  l<in;;  I  mu^^d. 

And  curbed  the  munlerinL'  wrap^jn^  1  had  Uiied. 

Two  >hadows  then  1  f»aw,  two  ruices  heanl, 
One  l>e-p<ike  a;o,  and  one  a  child*!)  ajiiteared. 
In  Btep|H-d  my  father  with  ctinvuUivt'  otart, 
And  in  an  in.-tant  cla^ied  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stooil  a  little  blue-cye<l  maid  ; 
And  Htoopin^  to  the  child,  the  old  man  !>aid, 
*  Come  hither,  Nancy,  ki-H  mc  once  a^^in. 
This  i.t  vour  uncle  Charles,  come  home  fn.)m  Spain.' 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  lingcm  liciit, 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  si^rht. 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale — thus  tedioud  be  I 
Happy  old  soldier!  what'rt  the  world  to  mel 

[To  hU  in/e.] 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandrrin;.',  way-woni,  nmsimr,  «in!:inff  guest. 

I  claim  the  priviieire  of  hill  and  plain  ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contain  ; 

The  uniKjlluteil  ^mlc,  which  sweep-*  the  ;;lade; 

All  the  C'xd  IdcHsin^js  of  the  solemn  >hade; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happine«<4  sincere  ; 

Yet  there'M  one  wish — I  wi>ii  that  thou  wcrt  here; 

P'rec  from  the  tnimmels  of  donjcstic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autunmal  sweets  to  vharc ; 

To  share  my  heart's  unpoveniablc  ji»y, 

Ajid  keep  the  birth«lay  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah  !  that's  a  ttmder  strin/r !   Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  those  can  soothe  the  harassed  mind, 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  free. 

To  wander  thus  throu^rh  vales  and  w(»ods  with  me. 

Th(»u  know%t  how  nmcli  I  love  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  uproar,  .and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

"With  double  transport  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  when;  the  clustering'  nuts  arc  found ; 

No  toilsome  efforts  would  our  ta^^k  demand. 

For  the  brown  tn'asurc  stoops  to  meet  the  hand. 

Bound  the  tall  hazel  l>eds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade ;  while  o'er  our  heads 

The  cawinjr  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreads  ; 

The  noisy  j;iy,  his  wild  woods  dashing  through  ; 

ITic  ring-<lf»ve's  chorus,  anil  the  rustling  bough  ; 

The  far  resounding  gate  ;  the  kite's  shrill  scream  ; 

The  distant  ploui;hn)nn's  haIb»o  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  chorus  to  my  soul  so  dear ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wcrt  thou  but  here : 

For  we  might  talk  of  home,  and  nmse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heaven's  mysterious  ways; 

Our  chequereil  fortunes  with  a  smile  retract^ 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race; 

Pour  our  thanksgivings  forth,  and  weep  the  while; 

Or  pray  for  blcssitigs  on  our  native  isle. 

But  vain  the  wish!     Mary,  thy  sighs  forbear. 

Nor  grudge  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  share; 

Make  home  delightful,  kindly  wish  for  me, 

And  I'll  leave  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  Ot  thee. 


JOHN  LETDEX.  I 

John  Letden.  a  dist:ngaishe<l  oriental  srholara  ' 
well  as  a  pi4L-t.  was  a  native  (if  Dciihulm,  Roxhiii{(ii'  I 
shire.  He  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  bat  the  ■ 
art  lent  bordt-rer  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  cri^ 
briry.    His  jiarents.  seeing  his  desire  for  instrnctioB, 
determincl  tn  educate  him  for  the  church,  and  he  ■ 
was  entered  <tf  Edinburcrh  c»jllei:e  in  1790,  in  the  0^ 
t(H.'ntli  year  of  his  age.   He  made  rapid  projn'ca ;  wii 
an  ex^-t-Uent  J.ntin  and  Grtf  k  scholar,  and  acquired 
also  the  French.  Siianish,  Italian,  and  Ge^nlIl,h^  , 
sides  studying  the  Ilebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Hi  i 
became  no  ni(-an  pn^ficient  in  matliematics  and  fi*  | 
rious  branches  of  science.     Indeed,  everv  difficnhr 
seemed  to  vanish  lK.'fore  his  c«m)manding  t.ilenti.hif  ' 
retentive   memory,   and   robust    application.    Hii  | 
culkge  vacations  wert:  sjK-nt  at  honie:  and  u  fail 
father's  cotta::e  affi.irde«l  him  little  opportunity  lor  | 
quiet  and  stclu-sinn,  he  !fK»kwi  out  for  aocomniodi*  j 
tions  abroad.     *  In  a  wild  reci-ss,*  sars  Sir  Witef  ' 
I  ScDtt,  *  in  the  den  or  glen  which  gives  nanio  to  thi  i 
'  villajKJ  of  IVnlutlm.  he  crmtrivod  a  sort  of  fanm  j 
I  for  the  pun^"('  ^'f  ^yiv\\  chemical  experimeDti  u  be  I 
was  adi'iuari-  to  performing.     But  his  chief  place  rf 
retirement  was  the  small  parish  church,  a  glooQJ 
and    ancient   building,   generally   believed  in  tbi 
neighbourluK^l   to  lie  haunted.'    To    this  cfaoM 
place  of  study,  usually  hickeil  during  week  dtvi^ 
lA'vdcn   made  entrance   by   means  of  a  windDV, 
read  there  f«tr  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  depo- 
sited his  l»(.>ks  and  specrimens  in  a  retired  pew.  ft 
was  a  well-chosen  spot  of  seclusion,  for  the  knk 
(excepting  during  divine  service)  is  rather  a pba 
of  termr  to  the  Scottish  rustic,  and  that  of  CiwB 
was  rendered  mure  so  b}*  many  a  tale  of  ghoitJsaA 
witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the  sup|K^se«l  scene,  ai 
to  which  I.eyden,  partly  to  indulge  his  humonr^nd 
partly  to  secure  liis  retirement,  contrived  to  nuto 
some  modern  additions.    The  nature  t>f  his  abstzwe 
studies,  some  fe|)eciniens  of  natur.'tl  histor}',  aa  toids 
and  uddnrs,  left  e\{>osed  in  their  spirit-vials,  ud 
one  or  two  practical  jests  ])layed  ofT  ujion  thenflB 
curious  of  the  ])easantry,  rcnd'eriul  his  >;loi»niybiait 
not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  but  f^TvaA  by  tin 
simple  of  the  ])arish.*    From  this  singular  and »■ 
mantic  study,  Leyden  aaHic<l  forth,  with  hiscorioii 
and  various  stores,  to  astonish  his  college  aMOcisM 
He  already  numbered  amonj;  liis  friends  the  molt 
flistinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  £dii- 
burgh.     On  the  expiration  of  his  college  studies 
Ix'yden  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  KM 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  FairticUi,  whom  he  accoropanied 
to  the  university  of  St  Andrews.     There  he  p■^ 
sued  his  own  resean-hcs  connected  with  oriainl 
learning,  and  in    1709   publialied  a  sketch  of  d* 
DIscovvrics    and   SeitlerwnU    of   t/te    KwvptoM  ■ 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,     He  wrote  also  ran- 
ous    wi>ies  of  verses  and    tnins]ati«tns  from  Ibe 
northern  and  oriental   languages,  which  he  pab- 
lishcd  in  the  Kdinbnrgh  Magaxinc.     In  180U  tej^ 
den  was  ordained  for  the  church.     He  continued, 
however,  to  study  and  compose,  und  contribntcd  Id  i 
lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  &k:ott*8  Minitiehfef  ; 
the  Scottish  llonlcr.    So  ardent  was  he  in  unioBg 
the  e<iitor  of  the  Minstrelsy,  that  he  on  one  oeok* 
sion  walked  between  forty  and  flfly  miles,  and  b** 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visit  ingr  an  dd  penoa 
who  possessed  an   ancient  historical  balbid.   Hk 
next  publication  was  a  new  ctlition  of  The  CemfH^ 
of  Scotland^  an  ancient  work  written  about  1*48, 
which  Leyden  enriched  with  a  preliminary  <&»■  j 
tition,  notes,  and  a  glossary.    He  also  nndeitook 
the  management,  for  one  year,  of  the  Scoti  Kitfi^ 
zine.    His  strong  desire  to  yiait  foreign  oonntMi 
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his  frienda  to  appl;  to  goTemmcnt  fur  lome 
aent  fur  him  connected  with  the  learning 
nag^  of  the  Eut.  The  dqI;  aituatioa  whirb 
Jd  procure  vaa  that  of  nirgeoa'i  uiistAiit : 
Btc  or  tix  months,  hy  incredible  Uboar. 
ijualitled  himiclf.  uid  oblained  hit  diploma, 
dden  cliiing«  of  hli  profcsBion.'  bh^b  Scott. 
■eat  amiucment  to  some  of  bis  friendi.'  In 
M  1B02,  Leydcn  wh»  summoned  lo  join  the 
M  fleet  of  Iniliamen,  in  conaeqneace  of  hit 
iient  OS  luaistant-mrgeon  on  the  Madras 
iment  He  flniibed  his  poem,  Tlie  Seeitet  of 
dencriplive  of  liia  naliie  vale,  and  left 
I  for  ever.  AfU-T  hia  nrriTul  at  Madraa.  the 
f  Lcjdeo  gave  ray.  and  he  was  oblifred  to 
to  Prince  of  W»'^>  IiUnd.  lie  resided  there 
:  time,  visitinp  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
a,  and  amaiaing  the  curious  lufonnatiDa 
ag  the  tanguaRe,  literature,  and  descent  of 
>Chinc»e  tribes,  which  afterwards  enabled 
■7  a  most  valuable  dissertation  before  the 
twciety  at  Calcutta.  Leyilen  quitted  Prince 
a  Island,  and  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
giX  college.  This  was  soon  eicbanged  for 
lacrstlve  appoiotmcnt,  namely,  that  of  a 
I  Calcutta.  His  spare  time  was,  as  usual, 
to  oriental  manuscripts  and  antiquities.  '  I 
in  the  attempt,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend. '  but 
vithout  inrpasaing  Sir  William  Jones  s  bun- 
In  oriental  leamini;.  let  never  a  tear  for  me 
the  eye  of  a  borderer,'  The  possibility  of 
'  death  in  a  distant  land  often  crossed  the 
the  ambitious  student  In  his  '  Scenes 
'  be  expresses  liis  anticipation  of  such  i 
■  passage  of  great  melody  and  patho*. 

sr  moon  at  midnight  cold  and  still, 
•d  aad  silent,  o'er  you  western  hill ; 
age  and  pale  the  ghoellj  structures  grow, 
'w  confines  of  the  world  below 
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light  the  moon's,  or  tomb-fire's  glea: 
h  a  moulderinj;  pile  is  faintly  seen, 
desettfd,  church  of  Haieldean, 
l«pt  my  father*  in  their  natal  clay, 
lot's  waters  rolled  their  bones  away  i 
sble  voices  from  tbc  stream  Ihey  raise— 
outh  •  unmindful  of  thy  early  days, 
)it  thou  quit  the  peasant's  simple  lot  t 
l(t  thou  leave  the  ]>raBntit's  turf -built  cot, 
lent  jiaves  vrheto  all  thy  fathers  lie, 
'lot's  stream  that  ioog  has  murmured  byl 
—when  death  so  long  has  closed  our  eyes, 
t  thou  bid  us  from  the  duit  arise, 

J»  tbaC  kneir  our  lives  devoid  °f  itain  l' 


[1  Ley  den  accompanied  the  goTcmDr-genersl 
■  Hii  spirit  of  ronuuitic  adventure,'  says 
led  him  literally  to  rush  upon  death;  for. 
other  volunteer  who  attended  the  expedition, 
w  himself  into  the  surf,  in  order  to  be  the 
itoa  of  the  expedition  who  should  set 
,va.  When  the  (access  of  the  well-concerted 
nts  of  the  invaders  had  given  them  possi 
the  town  of  Batavin,  Leyden  displayed  the 
-omened  precipiMtion,  in  his  baste  to  exa- 
lilltan'.  or  rather  a  warehouse  of  books,  in 
uny  Indian  manoscripts  of  value  were  said 
iposiled.  A  library  in  ■  Dutch  settlement 
,  as  might  have  lieen  eipecled,  in  the  beat 
ihe  apartment  had  not  been  regularly  venti- 
nd  dthcr  from  this  circumstancei  or  already 
by  the  fatal  sickness  peculiar  to  Batavia, 


Leyden,  when  be  lefl  the  place,  bad  a  fit  of  shirer- 
ing.  and  dedared  the  atmosphere  was  enough  to  give 
any  mortal  a  fever.  The  presage  was  too  jost :  he 
took  his  bed.  and  died  in  three  days  (August  !S, 
1811),  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  which  gave  Java  to 
the  British  empire.'  The  Poetical  Hemains  of  Ley- 
den were  published  in  1819.  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton.  Sir  John  Malcohn 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  both  honoured  his  memory 
with  notices  of  his  life  and  genius.  The  Great 
Minstrel  has  also  alluded  to  bis  untimely  death 
in  his  '  Lord  of  the  Isles.' 

Scarba's  Isle,  whose  torture^l  shore 
Still  rings  to  CDrricvicckin's  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay; 
Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  mon, 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er. 

And  iDUle  his  tuneful  stisini ; 
Quenched  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
'That  lovod  the  light  of  song  to  pour : 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden's  cold  rerauos. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  a  ballad  by  Leyden,  en- 
titled The  Mtnuaid,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
Corrievreckin,  and  which  was  published  with  an- 
other.  The  Cant  of  Ketldar,  in  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy,   nis  longest  poem  is  his  '  Scenes  of  In- 
Bincy,'  descriptive  of  his  native  vole  of  Teviot.    His 
versification  is  soft  and  musical ;  ho  is  an  elegant 
ratlier  than  a  forcible  poet.    His  ballad  strains  are 
greatly  superior  t«  bis  'Scenes  of  Infancy.'    Sir 
Waller  Scott  has  praised  the  opening  of  '  The  Mer- 
maid.' as  exhibiting  a  power  of  numbers  which,  for 
mere  melody  of  sound,  has  seldom  been  excelled  in 
English  poetry. 

SoroKi  on  Sabbath  Mam. 
With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom. 
That  scarcely  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  stUl ; 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breoie  is  borne, 
A  graver  munnur  echoes  from  the  hill. 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn  ; 
The  skylark  warble)  in  a  tens  Ins  shrill. 
Hail,  light  serene  !  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  momJ 
The  sky  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throw) ; 
The  galos  uat  lately  sighed  alon^  the  grove 
Have  huihed  their  drowsy  wings  in  dead  repoae; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move: 
So  Bolt  the  day  when  the  fint  mora  arose !' 

Odt  to  an  Indian  QtUd  Gaift, 
[Wrllten  In  Cberlcs],  Halabsr.] 
Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  1 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  t 
How  can  I  lore  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  1  have  bought  so  dearl 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear 
For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm  ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  lo  cheer. 


Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  cbUd, 
Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  piled 

By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave, 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendships  aniiled, 

Uncuned  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slate  I 
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F»de,  dftj-dreamt  iweei,  from  memoiy  fkde  I 

The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  fint  prime, 
Thftt  once  so  bright  on  fancj  pl&jed, 

Rerires  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  mj  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grare ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  ware. 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thj  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 

A  gentle  rision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer : 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  rilb  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true  I 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view— 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  1 

Ha  1  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn, 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  was  borne  t 
From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  toniy 

To  memory's  fond  r^^rets  the  pr^ ; 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  soom  I 

Qo  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  day  1 

7%e  Mermaid, 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep. 
The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 

That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 
As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay : 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail, 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

'  And  raise,'  he  cried, '  the  song  of  love, 
The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile. 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle! 

•*  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  '*  the  crimson  hue^ 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead. 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue."' 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

And  ochoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore^ 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

*  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breese^ 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  1 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gakl 

Where  the  wave  is  tinned  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  £roWy 

liariners,  with  prudent  dread, 
Shan  tike  shelving  iee&  below. 


As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore; 

Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrievreckin's  surges  roar! 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep. 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  tniBi 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep. 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane, 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 
Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 

And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 
The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chai^ 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  1 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale  I' 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chiefUun's  wo, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shoN^ 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crinp  the  curling  suig^ 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  greei| 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was 


That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  li^^t, 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spraT, 

And  round  her  bosom,  heavinc  brij^t^ 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  jpay. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave. 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  piew, 

Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  bnve^ 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deq[>  below. 

Ah  I  long  beside  thy  feigned  bie^ 
The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  a^, 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  |ear. 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  ooise. 
The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his 


The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees, 
No  more  the  waters  round  him  save ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas. 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  lon|^ 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  undoas^ 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  sou]. 
But  never  reach  the  walung  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dewi  unsecB, 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  &b^ 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier 


So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  ipny— 
*  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  tiiese  wild  notes  ffil 

^!  'tis  the  song  of  Colonaaj.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearfU  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  li^^  to  fimr. 

And  joys  to  see  the  popple  beMBp 
Yet  fean  to  find  tha  Hdoa  tew^ 
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He  heard  that  ■irain,  so  wildly  sweet, 
Which  bade  his  toroid  languor  flj ; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet. 
And  hardlj  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

'  This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  care. 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway ; 

Can'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  ware 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay !' 

Housed  by  that  Toice  of  silrer  sound, 
From  the  pared  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung. 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould  ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  wared  in  liring  gold, 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took. 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild ; 

Still  o*er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled* 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 
Again  she  raided  the  melting  lay ; 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay  ! 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 

With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 

Shall  sing,  when  we  for  lore  are  met. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  the  lerel  tide  so  green, 
Rmonsire  to  the  cadence  sweet 

Tliat  breathes  along  the  moonlight  sceno ! 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 

Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  wateiy  plain 
Serai  trembling  in  its  fitful  sweU. 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heare  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high, 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie ; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  ooncaye  shells  unconscious  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silrery  blue  1 

llien  all  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  ware  a  softer  ray ; 

WhUe  diamonds  in  a  bower  of  spar, 
At  ere  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintiy  gale, 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Tlirou^  the  green  meads  beneath  the  tea, 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray-^ 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I' 

•  Thoogh  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main  I 

Thj  life-blood  is  tiie  water  cold. 
While  mine  beate  high  in  erery  Tein : 

If  I,  beneath  thy  spanj  care. 
Should  in  thr  mowy  arms  recline, 

laeonitant  as  the  restless  ware. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

Ai  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breati» 
Her  eye  oonfeiMd  the  pearly  tear: 

Hii  hand  the  to  ber  boeom  pteseed, 
*  Is  tbera  ao  hMyri  foriH^^om  ben  f 


These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  lore's  delicious  thrill !' 

'  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine, 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gaj. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  lore  ; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dore  I 

Eren  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theef 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  nuun. 

'%  Dwell  here  alone !'  the  Mermaid  cried, 
*  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  plaj; 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleare  with  rapid  fin  the  ware. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  care. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return. 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain ; 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main  I' 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  care 
The  rolling  wares  resume  their  road  | 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rare. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  the  lonely  care  he  lay ; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  sky, 

And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silrer  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  natire  plain, 

And  oft  he  thought  his  lore  was  by. 
And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  strain  t 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  roice  of  silrer  sound. 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  his  crystal  carem  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red. 

Retained  its  ririd  crimson  hue, 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  lore  so  true. 

When  seren  long  lonely  months  were  gQn% 
The  Mermaid  to  his  carem  came, 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

*fiuLt  on  thy  finger  fiances  gay. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  tne  Mermaid  ring 
The  song  thou  lor'st  of  Colonsay.' 

*  litis  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main 

Again  to  yisit  Colonsay.' 
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'  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  lore. 
Content  to  dwell  for  aje  with  me. 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.' 

'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main. 

The  lonely  i^le  again  to  see. 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o*enipread, 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train  ; 

With  gluey  fiings  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sides, 
£i  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way ; 

Bcmeath  the  silent  moon  she  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart  I  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silrer  tongue, 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  pamed. 
She  raised  her  Toice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  lifht  to  land  the  chieflam  sprang. 
To  haU  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 
^nd  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


\nLLIAM  GIFFORD. 

William  Gifford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  successful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
fftTOurablo  circumstances.  He  was  bom  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1756.  Ilis  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  died  when  he  was  young;  and  after  some 
little  education,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  vessel  by  his  godfather,  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Gifford's  parents.  *  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived,' he  says,  *  tiiat  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardsliip. 
I  was  not  only  "  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  nieniid 
office  fell  to  my  lot:  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  mucli  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  uU 
possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot*  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  l^e  of  a  cabin  boy,  Gifibrd  was  often  seen  by  the 
flshwomen  of  his  native  town  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  change  of  condition. 
This  talc,  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors,  and,  as  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  His  godfather  was,  on  this 
account,  induced  to  recall  him  from  the  sea,  and  put 
him  again  to  school  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  his  old  and  infirm  school- 
master. In  his  fifteenth  year,  however,  his  god- 
father, conceiving  that  he  ha4  got  learning  enough, 
and  that  his  own  duty  towards  him  was  fairly 
ilfcharged,  put  him  apprentice  to  a  iboemaker. 


Gifibrd  hated  his  new  profession  with  a  ] 
hatred.  At  this  time  he  possessed  bat  one  b 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  treatise  on  alge' 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  wit! 
ning's  Introduction,  he  mastered  both  works, 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  *  without  difficulty. 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  n 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  tl 
pant  remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  tb 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reacb  as  a  cm% 
sceptre.  There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  t 
most  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in 
ing  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smo 
possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memoiT  was  ten 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  gn 
tent'  He  next  tried  poetry,  and  aomeof  his  'h 
able  doggerel'  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Cool 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Ashbnrton,  that  gent 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  tl 
mainder  of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  a 
abling  him  to  procure  a  better  education.  Tbes 
was  successful ;  and  in  little  more  than  two 
Gifibrd  had  made  such  extraordinary  applicatio 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  university.  Thi 
of  Biblical  Lecturer  was  procured  for  him  at  1 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  assi] 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cookcasley  nnderto 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him  t 
at  least,  till  he  hod  taken  a  degree.  An  moch 
circumstance  led  to  Gifibrd*s  advancement.  B 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  literary  sul 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  eo4 
in  covers,  and  sent,  to  save  postage,  to  Lord 
venor.  One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  ( 
tion,  and  his  lordship  necessarily  supposin] 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  re 
He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  after  i 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumst. 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  present 
port  and  future  establishment;  and«  tiU  tUs 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to 
and  reside  with  him.  'These,*  says  the  gn 
scholar,  *  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point  I  did  go  and  r 
with  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  co 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem. 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption 
that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years.' 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  att 
in^  the  earl's  eldest  son.  Lord  Belgravc,  on  a 
of  Europe,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  ti 
form  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  Gil 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.  His  first  prodsc 
was  a  satirical  poem  entitled  77hc  Bavia^  v 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poebi 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  coikc 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Crusca  School,  (Mrs  Hi 
Mrs  liobinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  W« 
Parsons,  &cX  conspicuous  for  their  alfectatioD 
bad  taste,  and  their  high-flown  oomptimentB  oo 
another.  *  There  was  a  specious  briOiancy  ifi  ti 
exotics,'  he  remarks,  '  which  daided  the  na 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  ih 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  with  an  cs 
tatious  display  of  **  blue  hiUs,"  and  "  cndiiDg 
rents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns.*"  Gifford*s  viga 
exposure  completely  demolished  this  set  of  rfaj 
sters,  who  were  probably  tiie  spawn  of  Darwin 
Lichfield.  Anna  MatUda,  Laura  Maria,  Ed* 
Orlando,  &c,  sunk  into  instant  and  irretrisf 
contempt ;  and  the  worst  of  the  number  (a  i 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fasqain  IM 
*  ribald  strains')  was  noniolted  in  an  araoa  ap 
Gifibrd's  puUisher.  The  ntin  WM  vnifVisfllf 
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and  admired.  In  the  present  day  it  leems  unneces- 
sarilj  mercileM  and  serere,  yet  Imes  like  the  follow- 
ing still  possess  interest  The  allusion  to  Pope 
is  peculiariy  appropriate  and  beautiM : — 

Oh  for  the  good  old  times  I  when  all  was  new, 
And  ereiy  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view, 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber  and  of  rocks  of  gold : 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spumed  all  idle  art, 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart. 
Now  all  is  changed!  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elres, 
Leas  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselres  : 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird, 
Hearens,  how  we  sweat!  laboriously  absurd  ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar. 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 
Is  not  this  sad? 

F. — Tis  pitiful,  heayen  knows ; 
lis  wondrous  pitiful.    E*cn  take  the  prose : 
But  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
Tou  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
We  want  their  strength ;  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 
Tor  instance — *  Hasten  to  the  lawny  Tale, 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saffron  gale, 
And  bathes  the  landscape — ' 

P. — Pshaw ;  I  hare  it  here. 
*  A  Yoice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  car: 
Wandering  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances.' 

F. — You  suppose 
Tliese  lines  peAaps  too  turgid ;  what  of  those  f 
'  The  mighty  mother — ' 

P. — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer. 
For  Weston's  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 
Weston !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light. 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite, 
And,  enrying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope. 
Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
Reptile  accursed ! — 0  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 
0  injured  bard !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 
Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay. 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay  I 
So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  we  sage. 

The  contributions  of  Mrs  Piozzi  to  this  fantastic 
garland  of  exotic  verse  are  characterised  in  one  feli- 
dtous  couplet — 

See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  I 

The  taftelest  biblionuuiac  is  also  finely  sketched : — 

Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore, 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 
Boy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
Theee,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price. 
Has  blessed  them  with  *l%e  Bokeof  Oode  Advice^ 
For  eles  and  tUgates  only  deign  to  seek, 
And  live  upon  a  ukilome  for  a  week. 

Hie '  Baviad'  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  Pomns.  In  the  year  following,  encouraged  by 
ite  fDOceti,  Gifford  produced  The  Maviad,  an  imita- 
tkMi  of  fioraoe,  levelled  at  the  oorruptors  of  dra- 
jnatiG  poetry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Cruaca  authors 
(who  attempted  drajnai  as  well  as  odes  and  elegies) 
«i  gibbetoa  in  aatiiic  vene ;  bat  Gifford  was  more 


critical  than  just  in  including  O'Eeefe,  the  amusing 
farce  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated and  much  in  vogue,  he  also  characterises  as 

*  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stupidity,'  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  *  Mseviad'  are 
some  touching  and  affectionate  allusions  to  the 
author*s  history  and  friends.  Dr  Ireland,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Chief  thou,  my  friend !  who  from  my  earliest  yean 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  caret. 
Sure,  if  our  fates  bang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland,  the  some  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose  I 
Thou  knowest  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew. 
And  paper  kites  (a  last  great  effort)  flew  ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunAhine  in  our  breast* 
In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  M'e  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores, 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores^ 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 

*  That  old  man  eloquent'  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  reddened  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 
Gifford  tried  a  third  satire,  an  Epude  to  Peter  Ptfi- 
dar  (Dr  Wolcot),  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  passionate 
vehemence  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct* 
ness.  Wolcot  replied  with  *  A  Cut  at  a  Gobbler,' 
equally  unworthy  of  his  fame.  These  satirical  Isr 
hours  of  our  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *  The  Anti- Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exuosing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.  It 
was  eswblished  in  November  1797,  and  continued 
only  till  the  July  following.  The  connection  thus 
formed  with  politicians  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  to  Gifford.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioner!,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  offices  being  about  L.900  per  an- 
num. In  1802  he  published  a  translation  of  «Juvenal, 
to  which  was  prefixed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unaffectei  of  autobio- 
graphies. He  also  translated  Persius,  and  edited 
the  plays  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1808,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  reTij»w, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established  i. 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Gifford  was  selected  as  editor.  In 
his  hands  the  Quarterly  Beview  became  a  powerftd 
political  and  literary  journal,  to  which  leading  states- 
men and  authors  equally  contributed.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  Slst  of 
December  1826.    Gifford  claimed  for  himself 


a  soul 


That  spumed  the  crowd's  malign  control— 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

He  was  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  sincere.  In 
most  of  his  writings,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  personal  acerbity  and  even  virulence.  He 
was  a  good  hater,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers,  he  had  seldom  time 
to  cooL    His  literary  criticism,  also^  where  no  such 
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prejudice!  could  interfere,  wu  (Vequentlj  diiflgured 
by  ihe  »iuiie  eeverily  of  style  or  temper;  and  who- 
efer.  dead  or  Liing,  ventured  to  »s.y  auglit  against 
Ben  JonaoQ.  or  write  what  he  deemed  wroug  com- 
TQenti  DQ  bis  f&vaurite  drunstiita,  were  aaiHlled 
with  a  vehcmnice  tlut  waj  ludicroiuly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  oQenee.  HU  attnclu  od  HnzUtt,  Luob, 
HuI1^  Scats,  and  othera,  in  the  Quartcri;^  Revie< 
bare  no  pretensions  to  fair  or  eandid  critieism.  II 
object  wM  to  cruih  such  authors  a»  were  oppoMd 
to  the  gareninieiit  of  the  day,  or  who  departed  ftom 
hiactuioDioflilenuy  propriety  and  good  taste.  Eren 
the  beat  of  his  criticiims.  though  acute  and  spirited. 
want  eandaur  and  compreheniivencu  of  design.  As 
a  polidcian.  he  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicioo 
on  the  growing  importance  of  America,  and  kept 
aliie  among  the  English  aristocracy  a  failing  of  dis- 
like or  hostility  towards  that  country,  which  was 
as  unwise  as  it  was  ungenerous.  His  best  aerrice  to 
literature  was  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson.  in  which 
be  successfUly  vindicated  that  great  Englisli  classic 
from  tbe  unjust  aspersions  of  his  countrymen.  His 
satirical  poeti;  is  pungent,  and  often  happy  in  ex- 
pression, but  without  rising  into  nioral  grandeur  or 
pathoi.  His  small  but  sinewy  intellect,  as  some  one 
bus  said,  was  well  employed  in  bruising  the  butter- 
flies of  tbe  Delia  Crusoan  Muse.  Some  of  his  abort 
copies  of  verses  possess  a  quiet  pbuntive  melancholy 
and  tenderness  ;  bat  his  lame  must  rest  on  his  in- 
tluence  and  talents  as  a  critic  and  annotator^ — or 
more  properly  on  the  stnry  of  liis  life  and  cariy 
■truggles—honourable  to  himself,  and  ultimately  to 
bis  country — which  will  be  read  and  remembered 
when  bis  other  writings  aie  forgotten, 


The  Orart  (if  Aw» 


Iwisbl 

Fori 
Al>dei 


7  hour  attei 
partake  hi 


But  who,  when  I  am  tui 

Shall  duly  to  her  grai 

And  pluck  ths  tagged  n 


To  scatter  o'er  hev  hallowed  mould  I 
And  who,  while  memniy  loves  to  dwell 


Upo 


le  for  ( 


Shall  feel  his  heart  with  pusion  swell. 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  I 
I  did  it ;  and  would  fat«  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 

And  1,  alas  I  can  irecp  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid !  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  ofler  at  thy  «hrino ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undecked  remain. 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine, 
.n  thy  soil  pcrtuai 


^J^y.^' 


ethat 


light  w 


Thy  i»urape  by  no  ilia  dismayed, 
Thv  patience  by  no  wrong-  subdued. 
Thy  gay  good-humour,  con  ibey  fM«  I 


Perbapf— bu 
Cold  turf' 


-but  sorrow  dims  my  eye  ; 
'hich  I  DO  more  must  viev. 
Dear  name  which  I  no  mor«  miut  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu! 
The  nbnre  afTecUnx  elegiac  ataniai  were  writ 
by  Giffurd  on  a  faithful  attendant  wbo  died  in 
service.    He  erected  a  tombstone  to  her  menui] 
the  bui^ing-gronnd   of  Grosvenor   chapel.  So 
Audicy  Street,  with  the  fotlowiog  inscriptioD  ; 
epitaph  ;— 


February  6lh,  IBIB,  lu  the  forty-thiid  year  rf 
a^,  of  a  tedious  and  painful  malady,  which  she  b 
with  exemplary  patience  and  migiuitiaQ.  Her  3xt 
afflicted  master  erected  this  stone  to  ber  memcfj. 
a  painful  testimony  of  her  uncommon  wiHth,  toi 
his  perpetual  gmtitude,  respect,  and  afiectioD  fori 
long  and  meritorious  serricea. 
Thonob  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thy  ashes  test. 
Still  live^  thy  memory  in  one  gnteful  bnut. 
That  traced  thy  course  through  many  a  painfaljtt 
And  marked  thy  humble  hope,  thy  pious  fear. 

Thy  duteous  love,  with  trembliug  band  ■ustalntil, 
Diuolvcs  (ai  soon  it  must),  may  that  blessed  Poni 
Wlio  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  honrl 


hall  I  . . 
\nd  what  WM  sowi 


,o  ills  ai 


grief  is  reaped  in  ji 

**ui:cD  worth,  ob«ured'l>elov"  ^ — '-:-'- 
Aud  those 


paid  whom  earth  eoald  neiB  pay.' 


Ortaucich  Bill. 


Though  clouds  obscured  the  moming  hom^ 


All 


As,  doubtful,  to  til 
in,  propiti 


ikiffw. 


a  bnghtet  day ; 
The  cloud*  diiperved  in  purer  ur. 

The  blasts  in  zephyrs  died  away. 
So  have  w^  loTO,  a  day  enjoyed. 

On  which  we  tiotb— -and  yet,  who  knon^ 
Uay  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed. 

And  dread  no  tbotn  beneath  Uie  loaa. 
How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-CTDwned  UD, 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below. 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  stilly 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow! 


iverhune  that  lonir-diaw 
:h  the  chequered  light  aj 
That  glanced  upon  the  shiftii 


And,  though  unwearied,  ' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired  ; 
The  sportive  wile,  tbe  blamelus  jest. 


^VIlich  ri<iher  tables  may  not  know. 
The  babe  that  on  the  mother's  breart 

Has  toyed  and  wantoned  for  a  wlull^ 
And  sinking  in  atieonscioiu  rest. 

Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile ; 
Feels  lest  as^uied  than  tboa,  dear  maid. 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lipa  could  part 
(As  close  to  miue  thy  cheek  waa  laid). 

Thine  cyei  had  opened  all  thy  imai. 
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Then,  then  I  marked  the  chastened  joj 
That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole. 

From  TOWS  repaid  (my  sweet  employ), 
From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  erery  word  dropt  on  my  ear 
So  soft  (and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill), 

So  sweet  that  'twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still. 

And  0  I  how  like  a  fairy  dream 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  I 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred, 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 

Played  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind.        « 

So  hours  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatmen  on  the  shore. 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 
Recalled  us  by  the  diwhing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share  ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Yet  oft  when  memory  intervenes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 

Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  HilL 

To  a  Tuft  ofEaHy  Videta. 

Sweet  flowers !  that  fix)m  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watexy  skies  ; 

Retire,  retire  !  these  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 

That  Sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 
And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past— 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow. 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 
And  nipt  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom ! 

But  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Te  droop,  fond  flowers  1  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 

Tour  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow, 
And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art, 
And  added  to  the  rigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  83rmpathising  heart. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

0 1  I  should  think — that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  shar^-* 

Tears  of  anxiety  repaid 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blessed  your  lot,  ye  there  shall  liye 

Tour  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die, 
Bweet  flowers !  the  grateful  Muse  shall  glyt 
'    A  Jtnt—iha  sonowing  maid  a  sigh. 


While  I,  alas  I  no  distant  date. 
Mix  with  the  dust  fi?om  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate. 
Without  a  stone  to  teU  my  name. 

We  haye  alluded  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr  Gifllbrd  was  editor.  In  thu 
publication  yarioos  copies  of  yerses  were  inserted, 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  prose,  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  was  designed  to 
ridicule  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
those  effusions  were  marked  occasionaUy  by  fierce 
personality  and  declamatory  yiolence.  Others,  how- 
eyer,  written  in  trayesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  affectation  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  witty  satire,  aimed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  this  loyal 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Canning  (1770-1827),  whose 
fiime  as  an  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  modem  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  family  distinction  or  infiaence,  he 
relied  on  his  talents  for  future  adyancement;  and 
from  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  he 
exerted  them  in  support  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Previous  to  this  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  £U>n  school  for  his  classical  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Entering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  commenced.  Tl^  contribu- 
tions of  Mr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  Southev 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  The  Bovera  (a 
burlesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Morality f  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporters  iu 
England.  As  party  effusions,  these  pieces  were 
highly  popular  and  effective ;  and  that  they  are  still 
read  with  pleasure  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  Hie  Poetry  qf 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  collected  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appro- 
priate field  in  parliament  As  a  statesman,  'just 
alike  to  freedom  and  the  throne,'  and  as  an  orator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  He  had,  however,  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  have 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  had  he  not  em- 
barked so  early  on  public  life,  and  been  so  inces- 
santly occupied  with  its  cares  and  duties. 

The  Friend  of  ffumanity  and  the  Knife-Qrinder, 


[In  this  piece  Canning  ridicules  the  jnonthfnl  JaooUn 
Biona  of  Southey,  in  which,  he  layB,  it  was  aedtiloody  fnonl- 
cated  that  there  was  a  natural  and  eternal  warfare  between 
the  ipooT  and  the  rich.  The  Sapphic  rhymes  of  Southey  aflbrdsd 
a  tempting  subject  for  ludicrous  parody,  and  Caonlng  quotas 
the  following  stanxa,  lest  he  should  be  saq;woted  of  r**"*»«g 
ihnn  fancy,  and  not  from  life : — 

*  Cold  was  the  night  wind :  drifting  fast  the  snows  fSril  | 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked ; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  Journey, 

Weary  and  waj  sotet.^ 

Fribitd  of  Humavitt. 

Needy  Knife-grinder  I  whither  are  you  ffoingt 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  or£r ; 
Bleauc  blows  the  blast — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in% 

So  have  your  breeches  I 
fl95 


:^ 
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Weanr  Knife-grinder  I  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  whftt  hard  work  'til  OTing  all  daj, '  Knires  and 

SoiMon  to  grind  0 1' 

Tell  me.  Knife-grinder,  how  came  jou  to  grind  kniTet  f 
Did  some  rich  man  tynnnically  use  you  f 
Wat  it  the  iquire,  or  paiWHi  of  the  pariah. 

Or  the  attorney  t 

Was  it  the  aquire,  for  killing  of  his  ^pune  t  or 
CoTetons  parson,  for  his  tithes  distramixig  t 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit! 

(HaTe  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Fame!) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall|  as  soon  as  you  h&ye  told  your 

Pitiful  story. 

KwirB-OaiwDBB. 

Stofy !  God  bless  you!  I  h&re  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Only  last  nieht  ^-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  ola  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  tooK  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
Stocks  for  a  ragrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  ffire  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  jMurt,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

FaiBiro  or  HvxAirxTT. 

IffiTe  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d d  first — 

Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  ven- 
geance— 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast  I 

[fiflkf  the  KfUA-OrindoTf  overturns  hit  whedt  and  exU  in  a 
trantport  </  republiean  enthuti4um  and  uniper$al  pkilan- 
thropp.'] 


{Song  hy  Rogero  tn '  The  JSowfv.'] 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingen, 
niversity  of  Oottingen. 

CWqw  tmi  pvtti  wt  a  Uue  kerehi^,  with  wMc*  he  wlpuMs 
tueti  gating  tenderlf  at  U,  he  proceed*   ] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingen, 
niversi^  of  Oottingen. 

yttWrnrtpMHtnofthU  Wne  Rogero  danke  hit  chains  in  oadenoe.l 

Barbsl  barbs !  alas  I  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post- wagon  trotting  in  1 
Te  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingen, 
niversi^  of  Oottingen. 


This  faded  form !  this  pallid  hoe  I 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in. 
My  years  are  many — they  were  ww 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingn, 
niversity  of  OotUngM. 

There  first  for  thee  mv  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  PottingenI 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingn, 
niversity  of  OottingBB. 


Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world. 

That  kinffs  and  priests  are  plotting  in: 
Uer^  doomM  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Oottingm, 
niversity  of  Oottingen. 


kardasUpn^ 


[Dmring  the  last  Hanta  Rogero  dathethiskead 
the  wails  of  his  prison  I  a$tdJtmilfyto 
tfisibte  contusion.    He  then  tkroms  hbrnseffon 
agony.    The  curto<n  drops,  tha  muaic  sUtt 
tiUUis  whoUy/aUen.2 


,  LinetonthelkcUhofhiMEtdmtSam, 

[By  the  Rii^t  Hon.  Gaoige  Gaittli^^ 

Thoueh  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  deosM 
Whidi  made  that  shortened  span  one  l<mg  dinsnj 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  eeope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  nith  attd  hops^ 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  Obm, 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare; 
Bade  earth  s  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unrevnted  eye ! 
Oh  1  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skia 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise! 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple  as  unweaued  infancy,  and  pure  I 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  day. 
Which  Christ'fl  atoning  blood  hath  washed  aMjf  0 
By  mortal  sufierings  now  no  more  opprened. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest! 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom- 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  which  attracted  mx 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  pol 
cation,  was  The  Purauita  of  Literature,  in  foor  pa 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Thoogfa  p 
lishcd  anonymously,  this  work  was  written  bjr 
Thomas  James  Mathias,  a  distingaished  wAa 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1835.  Mr  Mathiai  wassoi 
time  treasurer  of  the  houaehdd  to  her  nqe 
Queen  Charlotte.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A 
Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Beaidss 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Sfr  Mathiaa  was  antbo 
some  Munic  Odea,  imitated  from  Mt  Norm  Tern 
The  Imperial  Spittle  from  Kiem  Long  to  Getrgt  ] 
(1794),  The  Shade  of  Alexamder  Pope,  a  satir 
poem  (1798),  and  various  other  light  eranesc 
pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  lu  MM^*—  i 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  tnmslaled  into  Its! 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with 
gance  and  purity,  and  it  has  been  aaid  thai  oo  I 
lishman,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  has  cnltlfi 
that  language  with  so  mudi  raooeML  The  *  Pin 
of  Literature'  contains  soRie  panted  satire  m 
author's  poetical  contemporanes,  and  is  cmk 
with  a  vast  variety  of  DOlei^  in  which  there  1 


IL 
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iplDj  of  leamiag.  George  Steevcoi  laid 
u  vu  merely  '  ■  peg  to  tiLag  the  notes  on.' 
t  of  true  poetic^  genlui  to  yivitj  thii  man 
lion  hu  been  fatal  to  Mr  Mathiaa.  Uls 
ipear  to  be  utterlj  Ibrgotteo. 


■HH  WoLCOT  «a>  a  aaitf  but  Uvelj'  latlrlit, 
ler  the  nonie  of  '  Peter  Pindar.'  publuhed  a 
if  eOniioDM  on  tbe  topici  and  public  men  of 
I,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
Many  of  them  were  in  ridlcnle  of  the 

■OTereign,  George  IIL,  nho  wai  a  good 
or  the  pocti  though  the  latter,  ai  he  hini- 
nowledged,  waj  a  bHd  iubject  to  the  Icing, 
waa  born  i^  Dodbrooke,  s  village  in  D«Ton- 
ii  tbe  year  1733.  IU>  nncle,  a  reapeotable 
and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  took  the  cliarge 
iucation.  intending  that  he  ahonld  bocome 
aasuCant  and  «iicreuor  in  buaineas.  Wolint 
3iicted  in  medicine,  and  '  walked  the  ho»- 
n  London,  after  which   he  prtKccded  to 

with  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
md,  who  had  engaged  him  aa  his  medical 
iL  Tbe  locial  habits  of  the  doctor  rendered 
.vourite  in  Jamaica:  but  hii  time  being  only 
mployed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 

ikd  obtained  from  his  patrou  the  gift  of  ■ 
I  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
The  bishop  of  London  ordained  the  grace- 
ihyte,  and  Woloot  entered  opon  his  lacred 
ills  congregation  consisted  mostly  of  nrgroei, 
day  being  their  principal  holiday  and  niar- 

attendanre  at  the  chorch  wai  very  limited. 
ie«  not  a  single  person  came,  and  Widcot 
clerk  (the  latter  being  an  excellent  shot)  uiud 
times,  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  to  pro- 
tbe  iea-tide,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  ihooltng 
led  pigeons!  The  death  of  Sir  WiUiaui 
ley  cut  off  all  further  hopes  of  prefcrraent, 
TV  inducement  to  a  lunger  residence  in  tlic 
Bidding  adieu  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 

accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to  England. 
iblished  himself  aa  a  physician  at  Tnm>,  in 
IL  lie  inherited  about  X'iooo  by  the  death 
ncla    While  resident  at  Truro,  Wolcol  dis- 

the  talents  of  Opia — 


TheCoraishboyin 


Mbred— 


tnioa  ai  nn  artist  afterwords  became  so  dis- 
led.  }te  also  materially  assisted  to  form  hii 
d  procure  him  patronage  <  and  when  Opie'i 
'ai  well  eatabliahed,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
naking  the  country,  repured  to  London,  as 
g  a  wider  field  for  the  exertion*  of  both. 

had  already  acquired  some  distinction  by 
riral  efforts;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
if  odea  and  epistle*,  commencing  with  the 
eademiclans,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  gr  ' 
and  some  jostice.  In  1785  he  produued 
a  twenty-three  ode*.  In  1786  he  published 
aiiad,  a  Htni-cimic  Poat,  in  flie  cantoi, 
hid  its  foundaUon  in  the  fact,  that  ai 

iniect  (either  of  the  garden  or  tlie  body) 

D  discovered  on  the  king's  plate  among  r 

leaa,  which  produced  a  aolemn  decree 
■ervants  in  the  royal  kitchen  were  to  have 
•ids  shaved.  In  the  hands  of  an  unacmpuioic 
like  Wolcot,  this  ridiculous  incident  was  ai 
lie  thcm&      The   puhiication   nf    Boawell' 

of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  afforded  snotbe 
g  opportanity,  and  he  indiled  a  huiuoraiu 

epiilJe  to  Uie  btograldicr,  uummencing — 


0  Boawell,  Doiiy.  Bruce,  whale'ot  Oiy  name, 
""lou  mijfhty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame; 

lou  jackal,  leading  lion  Juhtmnn  forth 
To  aX  Macphenon  'midbt  his  natice  north ; 
""a  fiighteo  giavs  profc»an  «ich  his  roar, 

nd  ^ake  tie  Hebrides  from  .bora  to  shore, 

11  hail! 

riumphant  thou  tbrough  Time's  vast  gulf  shi 
The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale  ; 
Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  clings 
Close  aa  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

B  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  pova 


Pooti's  deeds  bad  raised  thee  to  tbe  iikie* : 

broad  wing  hod  raised  thee  (na  bod  hook), 
A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 

In  addition  to  this  cfllision,  Wolcot  levelled  mother 
attack  on  Boswell,  enlitled  Bnay  ami  Fiozii,  or  llit 
lish  Biograpkers.      The   personal   Imbils  of  tiic 
{  were  ridiculed  in  FetpM  al  St  Jamti'a,  Rof/ai 
'U,  Ljfrie  Odes,  ha.    Sir  Joaupli  Banks  was  an- 
other lubject  of  bis  satire — 

S resident,  on  butterflies  profound, 
f  wham  all  insect-mongers  sing  (be  praisss, 
Vent  on  a  day  to  catch  the  game  profound 
On  violeta,  dnnghillB,  violet-tops,  and  dawes,  fto. 

He  bad  also  lattmcliotu  lo  a  Cdrbrattd  LiamtaU , 
Pettr-t  Peiaion ;  P(ter'»  Prop/uvf ;  EpMe  lo  a  FaUtn 
MinisUr;  Epi-Ueto  Jamei  Sruct,  £su..  iti  AhuaiHian 
Travctta-i  Orf«  lo  Mr  Paine;  O.J«  to  A'.™  long. 
Emperor  of  China ;  Ode  lo  ike  Lierry  iff  Londim,  and 
btochuret  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  tbe 
eelobraled  events  of  the  day.  From  1778  to  1808 
xly  of  these  pocticsJ  pnmphlelB  were  issued 
by  Wolcot.  So  fumiidnble  was  he  conaidemd,  that 
the  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  lilence.  Ho  also  boasted  thai  his  wriUngs 
hod  been  translated  into  six  diScrent  luogaage*.  In 
he  obtained  from  his  booksellers  an  aimuity  of 


the  heavy  loss  of  the  other  parties.  Ibt  upwards  of 
twenty  yean.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindnesa  ooold 
repress  his  witty  vitnperatire  attacks.  lie  had  re 
course  to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  howevei 
he  continued  to  write  himself,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  'His  method  was  to  tea 
sheet  of  paper  into  quarters,  on  each  of  which 
wrote  a  stanta  of  four  or  sii  lines,  accordiiig  to 
nature  of  the  poem  :  the  piiper  he  placed  ou  a  hook 
held  in  the  leh  hand,  and  in  this  manner  not  o 
wrote  legibly,  hut  with  great  ease  nnd  c<lerily.' 
1796  his  poetical  eflbsiona  were  collecleil  and  put)- 
lished  in  four  volumes  8vo..  and  aubArqueiit  cdlcioni 
have  been  isaaod;  but  moat  of  the  poenis  have  sunk 
into  obiivinn.  Few  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popnlarity,  and  the  poenia  of  Wolcot  were  in 
their  natnre  of  nn  ephemeral  ilcscriptioni  while  the 
recklessness  of  his  censure  and  ridicule,  and  tbe 
want  of  decency,  of  principle,  and  moral  feeling,  thol 
characterisea  nearly  the  whole,  precipitated  their 
downfalL  Ue  died  at  hia  house  in  Somera'  Town 
the  Mlh  January  IBIS,  and  was  buried  in  a,  vault  in 
the  choichyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  close  to 
the  grave  of  Butler.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  Chnrchill 
aa  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  venalile  in  his  powers, 
and  possessed  of  a  qnick  sense  of  tbe  ludicrons,  as 
well  as  a  rich  vein  of  fniicy  nnd  humour.  Some  jf 
hia  songi  and  serious  effusions  are  tender  and  idcss- 
Ing;  but  he  could  not  write  lung  without  aliding 
into  the  ludicnnu  and  burlcMiue.  lliserllicid  oeute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  hia  LMes  to  tbe  Boyal  Acade- 
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micuuii,  and  in  Turioiw  ^asiages  scattered  through- 
out his  works ;  while  his  ease  and  felicity,  hoth  of 
expression  and  illustration,  are  remarkable.  In  the 
following  terse  and  liveW  lines,  we  hare  a  good  ca- 
ricature portrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  style : — 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  tuigid  style. 
That  giTes  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile. 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-ioad  around. 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules— for  what! 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar, 
To  hears  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  CTenr  theme  lus  pompous  art, 
HeaTen's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart  1 

JiAdvioe  to  Landseape  PcUnien.'] 

Whate'er  you  wish  in  landscape  to  excels 

London's  the  yery  place  to  mar  it ; 
BelicTe  the  oracleii  I  tell. 

There's  rery  little  landscape  in  a  garret. 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  you  keep, 
'TIS  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom ; 

N^  though  it  were  a  candle  with  a  wick, 
'IVould  be  a  representatiye  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fool^ 
For  tre^  to  copy  legs  of  a  joint  stool ; 

Or  eren  by  them  to  represent  a  stump : 
Also  by  broomsticks — ^which,  though  wdl  he  rig 
Each  with  an  old  fox-coloured  wig. 

Must  make  a  very  poor  autummd  clump. 

Youll  say, '  Yet  such  ones  oft  a  person  sees 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  hare  all  beheld 
Oreen  baise  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows ; 
Cats  for  ram-goata,  and  curs  for  bulls  and  cows.' 

All  this,  my  la;ds,  I  freely  grant ; 

But  better  things  from  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  approve), 

*  List,  list  I  oh  list  I  if  thou  dost  painting  Iotc' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  Wales  at  once  repair. 

Where  scenes  of  true  magnificence  youll  find ; 
Besides  this  great  adranta^ — if  in  debt, 
Toull  have  with  creditors  no  Ute-k-UU ; 

So  leave  the  bull-doe  bailifb  all  behind ; 
Who,  hunt  YOU  with  >idiat  noise  they  may^ 
Jjiuft  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  hay. 

The  PUgrims  and  the  Peas. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  mudi  worse  than  gravel : 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shosf. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stank  with  crimes^ 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  ezalt| 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet. 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot  s 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on. 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  had  been  dioL 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon  peecavi  cried ; 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever. 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ereb 

In  cominff  back,  however,  let  me  say,  ^ 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 
Hobbling  with  outstretched  hams  and  bending  fa 
Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas ; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat, 
Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  feet. 

'How   nowl'   the   light-toed  whitewashed   pSIg 
broke, 

*  You  las^  lubber  r 
'  Confound  it!'  cried  the  t'other, '  'tis  no  joke; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 


Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No !  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go. 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha'n't  lost  evesy  toe  1 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  m  pain— 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  isfl 
Whilst  1,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawlinf, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutlyDawlio^ 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  wossf 


How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry  as  if  nought  had  happened,  bum  ye?* 
'  Why,' cried  the  other,  grinning,  'you  must  faiofi 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  joumcy, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my 
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The  Apple  DumpHn^  €md  a  Kmf, 

Once  on  a  time,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whoopimi 
Whipping  and  spurring, 
Happy  in  worrying 
A  poor  defencelem  lumnless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck). 
From  his  hiffh  consequence  and  wisdom  stooping 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot. 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot* 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  gramiy. 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  ccaBiiyi 

Had  finished  apple  dumplinss  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay. 
When  to !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way. 

Like  lightning  spoke,  'What's  tlust  what^  ti 
what,  what!' 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  bis  hand. 
His  eyes  with  admiration  &d  expand ; 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grapple :  hs  el 
'  'TIS  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed  I 
What  makes  it,  pr^r,  so  hardl'    The  dame  nflii 

Low  curtsying,  *  Pleaae  jour  ms)|«ity,  the  apfh 
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Mtonishing  indeed!  stnuage  thing  I' 

ig  the  dumpling  round)  rejoined  the  king. 

most  extraordinary,  then,  all  this  is — 
btts  Pinette's  conjurine  all  to  pieces : 

I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream ! 
odj,  tell  me  where,  where,  where's  the  seam  I* 

ere*8  no  seam,'  quoth  she  ;  '  I  nerer  knew 
Iks  did  apple  dumplings  sen;;' 
nied  the  staring  monarch  with  a  grin ; 
low  the  deril  got  the  apple  in  I* 

ch  the  dame  the  curious  scheme  rcTealod 
;h  the  apple  lay  so  sly  concealed, 
:h  made  the  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
•  the  palace  with  full  speed  repaired, 
leen  and  princesses  so  beauteous  scared 
-ith  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
[id  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  show 
irisdom  of  an  apple-dumpling  maker ; 
> !  so  deep  was  majesty  in  dough, 
palace  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  baker ! 

\iShrta^t  Brewery  visited  by  their  MajestieB, 

the  art  of  brewing  beer, 
monarch  heard  of  Whi  thread's  fame ; 
ic  unto  the  queen,  *  My  dear,  my  dear, 
thread  hath  got  a  maryellous  great  name. 

we  must,  must,  must  see  Whitbread  brew— 
t  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew. 

shame  we  hare  not  yet  his  brewhouse  seen  I' 
reetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen ! 

t  with  noTclty's  delightful  rage, 

ter  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page, 

ty  that  majesty  proposed  to  view, 

hirst  of  wondrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed, 

»,  and  tubs,  and  hops,  and  hogsheads  famed, 

learn  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

1  undreamt-of  honour  proud, 
jr'rently  the  brewer  bowed  ; 
ibly  (so  the  humble  story  goes), 
ched  e'en  terra  Jirma  with  nis  nose ; 

kid  unto  the  page,  hight  Billy  Ramus, 
f  are  we  that  our  great  king  should  name  Ui 
thy  unto  majesty  to  show 
e  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.' 

prung  Billy  Ramus  quick  as  thought : 
e!>ty  the  welcome  tidings  brought, 
Whitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake, 
embled  ;  then  the  civil  things  he  said  ; 
ch  the  king  did  smile  and  nod  his  head ; 
nonarchs  like  to  see  their  subjects  quake ; 

orrors  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are, 
laiming  reverence  and  humility : 
boughts,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  declare, 
ingly  grandeur  and  great  capability! 

of  worship,  wealth,  and  birth, 
D  the  humbler  sons  of  earth, 
ed  in  a  moet  humble  light,  Ood  knows! 
tations  are  like  Dover's  towerine  cliffs, 
ahipt  below  appear  like  little  skif&, 
people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crowi. 

linff  the  stir  that  happy  Whitbread  made : 

mtleman  I  moet  tembfy  afraid 

hould  not  chum  enou|^  his  guests  divine, 

e  his  maids  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  smocks ; 

!  two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks, 

lake  the  apprentices  and  draymen  fine : 

B  homes  in  a  field  of  clover, 

sbts,  and  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over, 

t  the  Whitbread  rout  of  preparation, 

li  the  lofty  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  grinds  his  meat 
In  a  snug  comer,  christened  Chiswell  Street ; 
But  oftener,  charmed  with  fashionable  air. 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise. 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show, 
And  fixed  all  Smithfield's  wond'ring  eyes : 

For  lo !  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarten. 

Since  Mary  roasted,  just  like  crabs,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  noise^ 
Whilst  draymen,  and  the  brewer's  boys. 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask ; 
In  different  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen ! 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  some  behind  a  cask. 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  luncheon) 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gaping  puncheon : 

And  through  the  bung-hole  winked  with  curious  eye. 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings. 

For  whose  most  lofty  station  thousands  sigh  I 
And  lo  I  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan. 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got  a  man ; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  matter 
That  brought  up  water  1 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  in  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  oflen  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known. 

With  head  awiy, 

And  cunning  eye. 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  curious  majesty  did  stoop 

To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop ; 

And  lo  !  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 

That,  full  of  deep  research,  he  did  not  say, 

*  What's  this  t  hae  hae  I  What's  that  I  What's  thif  f 

What's  that!' 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  speak, 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawl. 
Our  sov'reign  peeps  into  the  world  ofsmaU: 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  explore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scorn ; 
Yet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  store. 

By  finding  systems  in  a  peppercorn. 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  dedaze, 

To  make  the  majesty  of  England  stare, 

That  he  had  butts  enough,  he  knew. 

Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew ; 

On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiftly  cried, 

'  What,  if  they  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  side. 

What  would  thev  do,  what,  what,  placed  end  to  end  f 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow, 
The  man  of  beer  most  solemnly  did  vow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend : 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien, 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen ; 
On  which,  quick  turning  round  his  haltered  head. 
The  brewer^  horse,  with  face  astonished,  neighed ; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder. 
Rattled  his  chain,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  wonder. 

Now  did  the  king  for  other  beers  inc^uire. 
For  Calvert's,  Jordan's,  Thrale's  entire ; 
And  after  talking  of  these  different  beers, 
Afked  Whitbread  if  hii  porter  equalled  Uieln. 
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Thii  WM  a  puzzling  ditaf(reem|:  question. 
Orating  like  anenic  on  his  host's  digestion ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  Cask 
That  eren  Solomcm  himself  vould  ask. 

Now  majesty,  aliye  to  knowledge,  took 
A  rtry  prtttj  memorandum  book. 
With  gilded  leares  of  asses'-skin  so  white, 
And  in  it  legiblj  began  to  write— 

Memoranduui, 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  gratet 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potates. 

Jsimi* 

Tis  hops  that  give  a  bittemees  to  beer. 

Hops  grow  in  Kent,  sajs  Whitbread,  and  elsewhtte. 

Qitart, 

J»  there  no  cheaper  stuff  I  where  doth  it  dwell  f 
Would  not  hoTM-aloes  bitter  it  as  well  f 

To  tfT  it  soon  on  our  small  beer— 
Twill  sare  us  sereral  pounds  a-year. 

To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 
Old  Whitbread  to  mj  house  one  daj. 

Mem. 

Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask, 
Tlie  brewer  offered  me,  awajr. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  so  ihrewd, 
ShMTp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin. 

His  majesty  his  watch  most  Mtfelj  viewed. 
And  then  put  up  his  asses'-skin. 

To  Whitbread  now  deigned  majesty  to  say, 
'  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  biay  V 
*  Yes,  please  your  majesty,'  in  humble  notoi 
The  bfewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats ; 
Another  thing  mr  horses,  too,  maintains. 
And  that,  an't  please  your  majesty,  are  grains.' 

'  Orains,  grains  1'  said  majesty, '  to  fill  their  crops? 
Orains,  grains! — that  comes  from  hops — yes,  hops, 

hops,  hops !' 
Here  was  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  fault — 
'  Sire,'  cried  the  humble  brewer,  *  gire  me  leaye 
Your  sacred  m^esty  to  undeceiTe ; 
Orains,  sire,  are  ne?er  made  from  hops,  but  malt.' 

'  True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

'  From  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.' 

'  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoiued  the  brewer, 

'  An't  please  your  majesty,  you  did,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  majesty,  with  quick  reply, 

« I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine, 
That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine ; 
On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  yery  proper!) 
To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 
And  now  before  their  soyereign's  curious  eye — 

Parents  and  children,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs. 
All  snufiling,  squinting,  grunting  in  their  stye — 

Appeared  the  brewePs  tribe  of  handsome  pigs ; 
On  which  the  obseryant  man  who  fills  a  throne. 
Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  his  own  ; 
On  which  the  brewer,  swallowed  up  in  joys. 
Fear  and  astonishment  in  both  his  eyes, 
His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal, 

Ki  claimed, '  0  heavens !  and  can  my  swine 

Be  deemed  by  majesty  so  fine  t 
Heavens  I  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal  f 
To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod ; 
On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  said, '  Qood  Qod  f 
Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 
Significant  of  wonder  and  of  blisB, 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  divine. 
Crossed  htr  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  maid. 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  done  ber  fisther^  swins. 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  Eracious,  say 
To  Mister  Whitbread  in  his  flying  way, 

'  Whitbread,  d*ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  t 
Hae  I  whMt !  Miss  ^liitbread's  stUl  a  maid,  a  o 

What,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men  f 

D'ye  hunt  t — hae,  hunt  t    No  no,  you  are  too  old 
You'll  be  lord-mayor — lord-mayor  one  day ; 

Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so ;  yes,  yea,  so  I'm  told ; 
Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sheriff  nay ; 

m  prick  you  eveiy  year,  man,  I  aedars ; 

Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  lofd-mayt 

Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,pny! 

Job,  job,  that's  cheapest ;  yes,  that's  best,  t 
best. 
You  put  your  liveries  on  the  draymen — hae? 

Hae,  Whitbread !  you  have  feathered  well  your 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hae,  of  all  your  «toc 
But,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'cI( 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said, '  May  1  be  curst 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.' 

Then  searched  his  brains  with  ruminating  ejt\ 
But  e'er  the  man  of  malt  an  answer  found. 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  turned  round. 

Skipped  off,  and  balked  the  honour  of  re^. 

Xorts  Ongofjfm 

[Boms  sdmtaed  this  bsUad  of  Woloot'S,  and 

the  ■una  sabjeotj 


'  Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 
A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 

Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roai^ 
And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

'  Who  comes  with  wo  at  this  drear  iu^i» 

A  pilfrim  of  the  gloom  t 
If  she  whose  loye  did  once  delisht. 

My  cot  shall  yield  her  room/ 

'  Alas !  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  . 

That  once  was  prized  dv  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 

Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 


But  should'st  thou  not  poor 

I'll  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  bkNi^ 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

May  Dagn 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thoo. 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  moo* 
Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 
For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  fl^il^ 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  nedt  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plooji^ 
Then  lads,  &c 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  floal, 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note  I 
What  warbles  he,  with  meny  cheer  t 
'  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  role  the  jearf 
Then  lads,  &c 

Lo!  Sol  looks  down  with  mdlant  cyi^ 
And  throws  a  smile  anmnd  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and 
And  warmine  nature  witii  hit 
Then  lads,  Ae. 
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niteet  tribv  in  mjriKdi  pour, 
tiu  vitli  tephjr  etery  flofer; 

^11  lu  ire  are  foes  to  Lur« ! 


Epigram  on  SIttp. 


;enlla  ilwp  !  stWDii  thj  Totuy'B  prsjer, 
ough  death's  imBge,  to  my  couch  repaii ; 
eet,  tboujih  lifelni,  yet  nith  life  to  lie, 
thaat  djing,  0  iutv  iweet  Co  diel 


companion  of  the  spectred  night  1 
lid  thj  frlendlj  nBtchful  ligbl, 
I  k  pncioui  hour  from  lirelen  nleep. 
wild  uproar  of  Che  <rinJi  I  and  hikrk. 


n  of  the  deep. 


elli  the  thunderi 

id  to  cloud  Che  pale  moon  huiryinn  flien, 
leard,  and  now  flit*hing  through  the  akiea ; 
ii  lilence  hen  beneath  Ihj  beam, 
ihour  for  the  loice  of  nraii* — 
1  would  link  in  dull  obliTion's  itrcaml 
Id  not  TiTC  in  Bougs  of  distant  dn^t  1 

e  I  wonderine  p«u*e  o'er  Shftkipeare'a  pBgt, 
Tifliona  of  delight  the  nage, 
er  the  wredltn  of  Diau,  who  etandi  sublime ; 

hanibled  uid  its  glorieo  pan), 
c 'mid  the  solitude  oftime. 
M  udneu  let  me  yield  the  hour — 
he  teati  of  purest  frietidjihip  ihowerl 

ast  what  ne'er  *hoald  die— 
lat  wakei  my  deepest  nigh — 
that  feels  of  death  the  leaden  «le«p— 


1  nbould  echo  with  her  name. 

deparling,  loo,  my  tninibling  friend  1 

4  thy  little  Itutrc  to  its  end  I 

\  thy  frame  Kate  too  shall  6x  hei  Mai— 

peasire  watch  thy  pale  decay  ; 

that  frame,  so  tender,  wear*  away, 

at  thy  life  the  lestless  minutes  iteal  I 

let  now,  alaa  I  thy  thread  of  fin  1 
ng — filing — ready  to  eipirel 

I  Mj  strui^lei,  all  will  soon  be  o'er. 
im  matehast  with  an  ea^er  leap ; 

id  I  we  thy  flams  *d  feeble  ereaji, 
leaaening,  quirering,  glimmering,  now 
morel 

II  the  sons  of  science  sink  away, 

.OS  of  heautv  fade  the  faitext  flower— 
I'l  Ibe  giant  who  to  Time  shall  say 
ictire  tyi«nt,  1  arreet  thypowerl' 


Henh*  KiBKE  White,  b  young  port,  vho  : 
accomplished  more  by  the  exaniple  of  his  life  Ilmii 
by  hu  HTitings.  waa  a  native  of  Kotlingham,  wheio 
he  wa«  bom  on  the  21st  of  Anguat,  ITBfl,  Hi) 
father  was  a  butcher — an  'ungentle  craft,'  which, 
however,  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  England 
one  of  it!  moat  distingnishcd  churchmen,  Cardioal 
Wolaey,  and  the  two  po«ts,  Akcasldo  and  Whits. 


K.  While,  Tlotllaghim. 
Henry  wa*  a  rhytner  and  a  student  from  his  earliect 
yean.  He  aisisCed  nt  hia  father's  husiiiesn  for  some 
time,  but  in  his  fourteenth  year  wai  put  apprentice 
to  a  itockins- wearer.  Disliking,  as  he  taid,  'Uie 
thought  of  spending  seven  vears  of  bis  life  in  shining 
and  folding  up  Btockings,  he  wanted  (Dmething  to 
occupy  hia  brain,  and  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
wretehed  if  he  continued  longer  at  this  trade,  or 
Indeed  In  anything  except  one  of  Che  learned  pro- 
fessions.' He  was  at  length  placed  in  an  atlomey'i 
office,  and  applying  his  leitmTe  hours  to  the  study  of 
languages,  he  was  able,  in  the  course  of  ten  months, 
to  read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  Greek.  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  even  applied  himself  to  tlic  ncquiution 
of  Eonie  of  the  sciences.  Uis  habits  of  study  and 
appiicution  were  unrcmitling.  A  Ixindon  magaiine, 
called  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  having  proposed 
prize  themes  for  the  youth  of  both  seics,  Ilenty 
became  a  candidate,  and  while  only  in  his  flfteenth 

fear,  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  a  translation  ftmn 
[oracc;  and  the  following  year  a  pair  of  twelve- 
itich  globes  for  an  imaginary  tour  from  London  to 
Edinburgh.  He  next  became  a  correipaniient  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  and  was  introdaced  to  the  acqiudn- 
tance  of  Mr  Capel  Lnffl  and  of  Mr  UiU.  llie  proprietor 
of  the  above  periodical.  Their  encouragement  induced 
him  to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  far  the  press, 
which  appeared  in  1803.  The  longest  friece  In  the 
cnlleL-Cion  is  a  descriptive  poem  In  the  stylo  of  Gold- 
smith, entitled  Clifton  Groi'e,  which  shows  a  remait- 
able  proficiency  in  smooth  and  elegant  versiflcatioTi 
and  language.    In  bis  preface  to  the  volume,  Henry 
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had  stated  that  the  poems  were  the  production  of  a 
yonth  of  seventeen,  published  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him '  to  pursue 
tho»e  inclinations  which  might  one  day  place  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society.* 
Such  a  declaration  should  have  disarmed  the  severity 
of  criticism;  but  the  volume  was  contemptuously 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  Henry  felt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  friends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  opinions  for  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality ; 
but  a  fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
'Force  of  Truth,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolved  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  them,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Simeon,  Cambridge, 
procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  John's  college. 
This  benevolent  clergyman  further  promised,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  X30  annually, 
and  his  own  family  were  to  furnish  the  remainder 
neoetsary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  Poetry 
was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  his  year.  '  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fidlowing  year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
best  theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners 
oonld  not  decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
kmg  vacation ;  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
eii]£:ig  for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends.'*  This  distinction  was  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  I,'  he  said, 
*to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under- graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
1dm  as  concealing  a  deatli's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  edited  his  Remaina^  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  All  Saints' 
church,  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by 
Professor  Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame. 
To  Oranta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came ; 
Unoonquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed, 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martTr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere, 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  I 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.     Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 
On  von  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

•  Boufhejli  Memoir  prefixed  to  Bsmalos  of  H.  K.  White. 


Byron  has  also  consecrated  some  beaaUful  lines  to 
memory  of  White.  Mr  Southey  considers  that 
death  of  the  young  poet  is  to  be  lamented  as  a 
to  English  literature.  To  society,  and  particoL 
to  the  church,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune, 
poetry  of  Henry  was  all  written  before  his  t« 
tieth  year,  and  hence  should  not  be  severely  jadj 
If  compared,  however,  with  the  strains  of  Cowk; 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  age,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
ferior  in  this,  that  no  indications  are  given  of  gi 
f\iture  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traces  of  gr 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  fhigments  of  wild 
ginal  imagination,  as  in  the  *  marvellous  bor 
Bristol.  His  poetry  is  fluent  and  correct,  dls 
gulshed  by  a  plaintive  tenderness  and  reflection, 
pleasing  powers  of  fancy  and  description,  ^liei 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manh 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  diflTerent  mindX  may  f:i 
be  doubted.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Ki 
White  to  hare  afforded  one  of  the  finest  exainp}c< 
record  of  youthful  talent  and  perseverance  dorc 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  objects. 

To  an  Early  Primroat. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  I 
Whoste  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nurited  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Sprlngfirst  questioned  Winter^n 
And  dared  the  Rturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adyersity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobsoved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breese  that  on  her  blowi, 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  beeu: 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

SmmeL 

What  art  thou,  Mighty  One !  and  where  thy  noU! 

Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheen  the  lsn<i! 

And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  handi 
The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightniu|n  fleet ; 
Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind. 

Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  night's  di 
noon, 

Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 
Disturb'st  the  sleepinz  giant  of  the  Ind. 
In  the  drear  silence  of  tne  polar  span 

Doi«t  thou  repose  f  or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungiy  brood! 
Vain  thought  I  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  tnoe 
Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boondlsss  ipsfl 

The  Star  of  BeOOAtiiu 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark !  hark  I  to  God  the  ehonia  hrsaki^ 

From  every  host,  from  every 
But  one  alone  the  Saviour  spei 

It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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Onoe  on  the  nging  mm  I  rode, 

The  Btonn  was  loud — the  night  wm  dark ; 
The  ocean  yawned — and  rudely  blowed 

The  wind  that  totsed  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  ritali  froie, 

Death-ttmck,  I  oeaeed  the  tide  to  stem ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose. 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


T 


It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all. 
It  hade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 

And  tiuough  the  storm  and  dangers'  thnJl^ 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moored — ^my  perils  o'er, 

111  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 
Fcr  erer  and  for  evermore. 

The  Stai^the  Star  of  Bethlehem  1 

A  Hymn  for  FamUy  IFors^*. 

O  Lord  I  another  day  is  flown, 

And  we,  a  lonely  band. 
Are  met  onoe  more  before  thy  thronei 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 
Thou  wilt  I  for  thou  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And,  Jesus,  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign. 

As  we  beifore  thee  pray ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train. 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part, 

And  let  contention  cease ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 

Thine  everlasting  peace  I 

Thus  chastened,  cleansed,  entirelj  thine^ 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet. 

And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 
nil  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 

The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 

TheChritUad. 
[OsMhidInc  stftosai,  wrlttoi  ahortljr  bcf oie  his  dsath.] 

rhns  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme. 
With  self-rewarding  toil ;  thus  far  have  sung 

X  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint^  and  I  have  hung 

rhe  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour. 
On  the  dark  C3rpress ;  and  the  strings  which  rang 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 

>  wben  the  breeie  comes  l»y,  moan,  and  are  heard 
no  more. 

ind  must  the  harp  of  Jadah  sleep  again  t 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  t 
Dh  I  Thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray. 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  daj ; 
)ne  little  lapse  suspend  Ukj  last  decree  I 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
knd  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
I  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am 


The  Shipwrecked  SolUary*»  Song.^To  (he  Nighi. 

Thou,  spirit  of  the  npangled  night  I 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tower  high. 
Where  thou  dont  sit  to  guide  the  bwk 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whittling  o'er  the  woldi^ 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  son^-* 
A  melancholy  song ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom, 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beuB^ 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 
That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

I've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year. 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard ; 
I've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade. 
From  sultry  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Hare  knelt  before  my  wicker  door. 
To  sing  my  evening  Dong. 

And  I  have  hailed  the  gray  mom  hi^ 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow, 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed, 
At  mora,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 
I  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me, 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace  1 
But  oh  I  when  darkness  robes  the  heayen% 
My  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me ; 
And  oh  I  I  am  not  then  alone — 
A  solitary  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winda 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cfki% 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat, 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  moraing  hour 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  blifl| 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

JAMES  GRAHAME. 

The  Ret.  James  Grahame  was  bom  in  Glaaooir 
in  the  year  1765.  He  studied  the  law,  and  pracnied 
at  the  Scottish  bar  for  several  years,  but  aftcrwarda 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  rac- 
oessively  curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  Sedgefleld,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  HI  health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  curacy  when  his  vir- 
tuet  and  talents  had  attracted  notice  and  rendered 
him  a  popular  and  useful  preacher ;  and  on  revisit- 
ing Scotland,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September  1811. 
The  works  of  Grahame  consist  of  Mary  Queenqf 
Scotland,  a  dramatic  poem  published  in  1801;  Tk§ 
Saifbaih,  StUfbath  Wa&M, BMcai PiciMrti,  JT^Bwh 
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of  Sr..lli»,l.  »!>.!  llrilUh  dmrgi,..  nil  in  liljnlc  v.-rw. 
'nii'-r:.i1|l'iill>'  \'t\iK  l>citI(iriiii]iniiluctiiK]li.  utirj  till' 
*  ( iMiritii-*'  Iheli-d^t  iiitvrcHlnf! ;  f.ir  llimixh  Ibu  LittL-r 
(."Hiliiiiii  luiniL-  HtK  rlrKriiiliuiia,  Ilii:  poet  !■  lou  minute 
Biiil  tin  ]imr;iLit  in  hU  ruml  leaaunt.    Thu  aniinbic 

("Trniiull  fviliiiK*  Iff  llic  autlmr  ti>n»tjintlj-  ajipiair. 
k'  tUiU  wnmily  and  tcnclcrl;  tipoitnipluH;!  hii 
ntttite  uiuntr]; ; — 

llimr  iiltiu.»ntmnplhy  ruitiiiB,  "ilver  Tweed  I 
L']iriii  in;  Lar,  vhcii,  alter  nmuiiiiji  luii^ 
It)  K'liiliem  i-laiiiK,  I've  rtvLeil  tliv  luvely  biiiliS 
It'iir  bright,  i*i.i.uninl  Sark  !  [fay  little  HUmn, 
I.lkf  my  or»,lumni-'>l  liirht  rhuin;;  a  i>ho«er, 
Wiiulil  t-rnvi  HIT  himiciriiril  fuilb  ;  lii'wpmctiheiound, 
Wli«ii  I,  [■>  lioot  the  lloric  inn)nic'B  replT, 
ft'oulil  n>k  tliy  iri:il-kii..'. 


AiA  III 


.(  1  In 


Itear  laii'l,  Iby  liiiiiy  lirar',  thy  lII>le^ 

Ebi'Ii  hnciiiU-"!  liy  ili-VTwinl  -ir»aiii,  o'cthung 

\Vitli  uU  Ilir  vnriinl  t.'liartir-'  nf  ha.h  an<l  tree  I 

Aiiil  mu't  1  1™%!!  llie  friuiid-  cf  ynuihfu!  yean. 

And  luoulil  iiiy  ki'iirtHiiun,  t'l  take  the  Btamp 

()f  fiiroipi  friBiid'hifw  ill  ii  f  Teipi  laiiJ, 

And  Icurii  to  Inrc  tlie  hiu^Il-  nfiitnuii^  tan)^a  [ 

Te*,  I  may  Iotb  tlip  rauMc  nf  Btnui;re  lonpi™, 

And  mnuld  my  heart  ancir  lu  take  the  iituiip 

(irf»i«i|:n  frienrl<hit»  in  a  fureiiri.  Ui.d  ; 

Hut  bi  tiir  iiarched  inoutli'ri  rnnf  rlcaro  Ihis  longus, 

M  T  fa«ry  !-^\r  iutu  llie  yeil^.w  leaf, 

Aiid  thin  iift-iauxiii;;  heart  furv^t  to  (farDb, 

If,  ikollaiiJ :  ihee  and  thine  I  e'er  fuTj,-!!. 

An  ancukite  ii  rflatcd  nf  tlie  moileit  poet  connnTtol 
with  tliv  publlt'iitiiin  i<f  (hu  '  SHbhath,'  which  HfTords 
an  inlcrmtinp  llliutraliiin  uf  hii  character,  llv  liod 
nut  jin-IIivd  liia  iiuaie  lu  the  wurk,  hut  ocquainlL-d 
tiis  family  with  tlie  setTPt  uf  its  coiupoaitioii,  and 
takin);  n  cn\iy  iif  clip  viilume  home  wilb  hini  ime  Any, 
he  hit  it  nil  the  tnl'li'.  Hi*  vife  lut-an  rea'liiiE  it. 
whilu  tile  R'nfitive  nutlior  wnlktd  uj'  and  diiirn  the 
nMim )  ftiid  ntluiiclh  ahe  lirokc  iiut  into  prauv  i>f  the 
pix'm.  aildiiiR.  'Ah,  Jnniii.  if  yiiu  enuM  hai  proilacs 
upotni  like  thin:'  Tliu  j-iyfiil  nckimwledcniunt  nf 
hia  ln-iiiK  the  nulhnr  fim  then  ninile,  no  duulit  with 
the  miiat  cxiiuiiite  |iii'uure  on  Ivith  aiilci.  Grnhnnic 
In  siinw  reijiM^tB  n-n,'iiilile«  Cuwptr.  lie  hai  nu 
Ininiuur  i<r  Fntin-,  it  ii:  true,  hut  tliu  aame  powun  of 
diiio  nnil  liappy  nhservatinn  whicli  the  poet  of 
Olnvy  Biipliitl  lu  ICnKliRli  iH'uiirrr,  vuro  diCH'Icd  by 
(irabuiio  tii  lliHt  iif  Si-iitland.  oral  both  irere  utritlly 
devKut  oiiil  naihmal  \v<M.  There  i«  no  autliur,  ex- 
coptinjt  ibirnH,  whom  an  inteilijtunt  Scotaman,  mi- 
dvnt  ahniiid,  would  read  vith  more  delijibt  than 
Gruliamu.  Tiie  onlinar}-  fvaturua  nf  the  ticoltiah 
laniUeitpo  he  piirtmyii  truly  and  distinctly,  with- 
nitt  cXBKRcrntiiin,  anil  often  imparting  tu  his  dc- 
■rrl|itiiin(  n  feclinfc  of  teiidcmeiia  in-  m^nity.  He 
baa,  hfiwfVM,  many  poor  proMiie  linoa,  and  hia 
Tcriiflcatlon  i^nernlly  wanta  ease  and  variety.  lie 
ima  content  with  bumble  thin^  ;  but  he  piiiuta  the 
cbarmi  of  a  retired  cotlatce  life,  the  aacred  calm  of  a 
Sabbath  nioniinp,  a  walk  in  thcflelda,  nreren  ahird'a 
neat,  with  auch  unfeiKnc^  deliKlit  and  accurate  obaer- 
Tutiun,  that  tlie  reader  ia  cnnntmincd  to  ice  and  feel 
wild  hia  author,  to  rejoice  b  the  elements  of  pnctry 
and  meditntiun  that  arc  acattenil  around  him,  cxiat- 
ing  in  thu  humlilcat  object*,  and  in  thotc  hnniuie 
and  pious  aentinipnta  wliich  impart  to  external 
nUturc  a  moral  interest  and  beauty.  The  re1i):ion 
of  Urahame  waa  not  aeetarian  -,  lie  wai  equally  ini- 
pmacd  with  the  lofty  ritual  of  the  EngHsli  cborcli, 
ami  the  aimjilc  hillwnnhip  of  tbe  Covenanters.  He 
ll  Kimctimea  (rloomy  i"  hia  aeriouancas.  fWim  intenao 
religious  anriety  or  aympalliy  with  hia  fellow-mco 


leM>'fliii:ih.irsh  fruit,  i 

Picked  from  Ike  Ihnma  and  brien  of  ispnnt       ' 


[From  lit  Sa!Aat\.'\  ' 

Plow  Btill  (he  moining  of  thii  hallowed  day! 
Mute  it  the  loik-e  nf  niral  labour,  bnahed  , 

The  ploujfhbny'j)  whihile  aud  the  inilkuaid'i  aOK 
The  scvibe  lin*  f^liileriiii,'  in  the  dewy  wmtb 
Ofleii;W}.-n>i».'iii>>;ilfl  with  failing  flowen;  , 

That  TeHter-mani  bliuminl  waring  in  the  bnen. 
i^ouiiiiji  xbit  iiiiMt  faiiit  atttart  the  ear — the  bam        I 
Of  early  Ive,  the  irieklin^  of  the  dew. 
The  Oif^taiit  bli-uliii-  midway  up  the  bill. 
CalinneM  «eni>  tlinnii'd  on  "yon  uninoTing  clmd. 
To  him  who  waiiden  o'er  the  upland  iew, 
Tho  bUckbirdV  note  rume.  luellowcr  from  Ihedilt; 
And  sweeter  from  the  rky  the  glulhome  laik  'i 

\VBrbl(-i  bii  hcaren-tuncd  long  ;  the  luliiug  IxmI      ' 
Slunnurs  more  gently  down  ibe  deep-«unk  ?I*d; 
While  fn>n<  roii'luwly  roof,  wlion-  curling  inula        , 
O'emiiiuuta  (he  inifl,  ia  beard  at  it.tettula  ! 

Tbr  ruice  ufpaaliug,  tbe  liiiijile  aon^  ofpni*.  i 

With  doi-o-like  wiiiRs  Pewvo'er  yon  rillaseluM*:   ' 
The  diEieiuft  niill-wfaeel  tots  :  the  aniil'a  din  '| 

IlaibcinM'd;  all,  all  around  ia  quieincM. 
Leiq  fearfiil  uil  this  ilny,  tlie  limping  hare  < 

iSiiips,  and  luoka  bock,  and  stops,  and  luuk)  on  rnu. 
Her  deadliexC  f'«.     The  loil-wom  bnne,  kc  file, 
Cuhecdfal  of  (he  pasture,  roania  at  lar^; 
And,  ax  hin  -^lilT  nnwieldy  bulk  he  rolLi. 
Jli«  iRm-arrned  hoof*  gleuin  in  the  ini>miB|;»j. 

Hut  chiedv  man  (lie  day  of  n»t  ctijoya. 
Kail,  Sabbath  I  thee  I  bail.  Die  poor  uun'iday. 
<Jn  other  da)  a,  the  man  bf  toil  ia  doomed 
To  eat  his  jriyleM  bread,  lonely,  the  pruand 
Unth  scat  and  board,  screniei^  from  the  wiuta^  cdi 
And  aunimsr'a  heat  liy  nei);htinuring  hcdET  or  tnc; 
Hut  on  thi«  daT,  cnibusomi-d  in  hia  home, 
lie  iharci  the  frufpil  uical  xith  those  he  lorn ; 
Wiih  th.i*c  he  Ihtw  ho  aharti  the  heartfrit  joy 
Of  (tiring  thauks  to  God — not  thanka  of  toini, 
A  word  and  a  primace,  but  rrvereiilly, 
With  oorenil  face  and  upwanl  eamnt  ere. 
Hail,  i^lhnth  :  lliee  I  bail,  tbe  pour  nian'i  day : 
The  pale  mechiinic  now  has  leave  to  brratbe 
Tho  HiomiTiK  air  pure  fiYmi  the  city's  mnke ; 
While  wandering  alnwly  up  the  riv^-r  tide, 
lie  lueditaCCB  on  lliui  whose  power  he  marks 
In  eai'h  green  tree  that  proudly  kprcads  the  beo^ 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  floweiii  (hat  bloom 
Around  the  roots  ;  and  while  ho  ihua  aurreyi 
With  elemted  joy  each  ninil  eharin. 


I  nijw  hi»  eteps  a  welcome  sound  reojia:  ' 

HSolemn  the%nel1,  from  yonder  anriani  pile, 
KillH  all  Che  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
iSlnwIy  the  throng  moves  o'er  tbe  tnmb-pavedlwBi'l 
The  af^d  loan,  tbe  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  l>y  the  tbiiughtless  boy.  and  he  who  breatlxa 
With  paiti.andryei  the  new-niadegT>Tp,well-^HM'l 
TlicHE,  iningleil  ivilh  the  young,  the  gar,  appnacl 
The  house  of  (iod— theK,  spile  of  all  their  ilL^  ' 

A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  pniee 
They  enter  in  ;  a  placid  stiilneM  reigns, 
■■  til  the  man  of  (iod,  worthy  the  n4me, 

Dnn  (he  book,  and  reverentially 

;  stated  portion  reads.     A  pause  ensae*. 

!  organ  bteatbes  its  distant  thunder^iotca^ 

:n  awells  into  a  diapason  full : 
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I  risinff  ling, '  with  harp,  with  harp, 
of  psalms ;'  harmoniously  attuned 
a  Toices  blend ;  the  long>drawn  aiales, 
lose,  the  lingering  strain  prolong, 
he  tubes  a  softened  stop  controls  } 
armony  the  people  join, 
lid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band, 
soul  from  adoration's  trance, 
le  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears, 
organ-peal,  loud,  rolling,  meet* 
ujahs  of  the  quire.    Sublime 
d  notes  symphoniously  ascend, 
rhole  were  one,  suflx>ended  high 
ring  hearenward :  afar  they  float, 
lad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch : 
his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close, 
B  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 
on  death ;  but  ah !  a  wish  will  rise — 
were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof  1 
irm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
ihould  thither  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
r  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow, 
ild  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 
ih's  dark  yale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets — 
I  the  bloom  oJT  health  once  more  to  glow 
cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye/ 
b  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
ige  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
temple,  one  not  made  with  hands, 
ed  firmament.     Far  in  the  woods, 
yond  the  sound  of  city  chime, 
ds  heard  through  the  breezeless  air ; 
the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  moye, 
«  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
t  a  flow'ret  bends  its  little  stsik, 
i  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom — 
»t  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  loye, 
of  Ood  will  pass  the  Sabbath-noon ; 
s  praise :  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
)m  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 
le  empyreal. 

!8S  pleasing  at  the  heayenly  throne, 
ith  sendee  of  the  shepherd  boy  I 
3ne  glen,  where  eyery  sound  is  lolled 
sr,  saye  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
if  lamb,  or  hoyering  falcon's  cry, 
on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
i  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold, 
lers  why  he  weeps :  the  yolume  closed, 
me-sprig  bud  between  the  leayes,  he  sings 
1  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
kle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
imble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
ewarded  by  a  thankless  state, 
ling,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
lerd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps, 
e  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
I  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
htj  home  resort.    Oh,  blissful  days  I 
men  worship  Ood  as  conscience  wills, 
times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 
s  race  to  godliness  deyote. 
ugh  the  sceptic's  soom  hath  dared  to  soil 
1  of  their  fame  1    What  though  the  men 
f  minds  haye  dared  to  stigmatise 
-cause.  Religion  and  the  Law, 
lerstition's  name  I — yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
stancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
tradition's  tongne  still  liye,  these  shall 
f's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
times.    Perlu^  some  bard,  whose  muse 
the  seryile  strain  of  fashion's  quire, 
wate  their  unambitious  names, 
m  eadi  day  was  holy,  eyery  hour 
d  picpaied  to  die,  a  people  doomed 


To  death— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  muds. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;   but  that  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said,  *  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,'  joyous  arose^to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  deyions  ways. 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  thej 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  riyers,  there  but  brooks, 
Dispart  to  different  seas.    Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,^a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangen  mtm 
Amid  the  hotthery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigue  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  lus  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  old  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  stniek 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host, 
Yet  ranged  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned), 
The  lyart  yeteran  heard  the  word  of  Ood 
By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  ployer  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-bOTne  notob 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  Ood,  or  eyen  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  saye  when  the  wintry  storm  rayed  fieros^ 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  yoice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  yoice :  he  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  evt 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dalSi 
The  house  of  prayer  itself,  no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening-prayer,  the  toll. 
The  funoal-toll,  announces  solemnly 
The  service  of  the  tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand :  the  pomp  draws  near ; 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing^ 
'  I  am  the  resurreotion  and  Uie  life.' 
Ah  me  I  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white^ 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — 'twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  |^T% 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pxajsd 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  last  days,  and  hovering  round, 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.    Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips  I  what  team  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffused  I  Those  eyes  are  cUwd| 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  is  not  jret  flown : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  iaoa    | 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake^ 
In  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  ^pear, 
Is  sheeted  l»y  a  nii^tly  frtiet  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged* 
Unraffled  by  the  breese  or  sweeping  blast. 
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Oh  Scotland!  much  I  love  thj  tranquil  dales ; 
But  moNt  on  Sabbath  ere,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 
Wanderinff  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime, 
The  thrush  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  a^e 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close ;  heaven  is  his  home. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  *  Come  forth  I' 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past. 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope!  belief  I  conviction  firm ! 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith !     Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard.    Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart. 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the  song. 
Checked  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing, 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen, 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 

[A  Spring  Sabbath  Walk,] 

Most  earnest  was  his  Toice !  most  mild  his  look. 

As  with  raised  hands  he  blessed  his  parting  flock. 

He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; 

He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master's  words, 

•  Feed,  feed  mv  sheep,'  are  ever  at  his  heart. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 

Oh  how  I  love  with  melted  soul  to  leaTe 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 

Alone!  What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 

What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  aiir  path. 

Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  clod, 

That  still  o'ertops  the  blade !  What  though  no  branch 

Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand, 

That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 

What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower!  their  threats  but  end 

In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 

Of  moss-couched  violet,  or  interrupt 

The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — melodious  bird  ! 

He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe- thorn  spray 

(Wliose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf). 

Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roamed, 
Unheeding  where — so  lovely,  all  around. 
The  works  of  God,  arrayed  in  vernal  smile ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unquirering  of  the  wheeling  lark« 
Descending  vocal  from  her  latest  flight. 
While,  disregardfol  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  ni^t's  glittering  hos^— 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  clutfitt 
la  desultory  stzains  his  evening  hymn. 
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[A  Summer  SalAath  WaU.} 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elm 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnooii  whisper  speaks ; 

How  peaceful  every  sound  ! — ^the  ring-dove's  pUiit) 

Moaned  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 

While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  umI) 

And  from  the  root-sprigx  trills  her  ditty  clear— 

The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp— the  ban, 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 

That  soon  as  loosed  booms  with  full  twang  vnj^ 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  tnvt 

Watches  hi;)  time  to  i^pring  ;  or  from  above. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'raong  the  boo^ 

Dart!f  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  pluiueless  brood 

Bears  otf  the  prize.     Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot  I 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurked) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wingi. 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse. 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream. 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sij 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  iaie. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  somoe 
Among  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approadi. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shooti^ 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawth(ffn  tgnj. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air  :  grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plaia 
Spread  wide  below  :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  I 
But,  oh !    more   sweet  the    thought,  heait-eootkiif 

thought. 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  MOf 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  {»eace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dal^ 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  1  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  thxob, 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  fixtt 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  poll 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  ooon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  dtsofmed, 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  Itvrm, 
And  thinly  strewed  with  neath-bella  up  and  dowii 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  Am, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantie 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hisa. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  the  torrent's  channel  diji 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  ecbo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
Tis  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling  ;  now  it  dki 
Away,  now  rises  full  ;  it  is  the  sooc 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallSi^ahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  bear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voiee 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guilelesB  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seti^ed  <m  tha  gnwnd 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Hnhoid  the  oan  I 
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sire  and  the  saint ;  his  silrery  locks 
he  parting  ray  ;  before  him  lies, 
smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
rt,  stay,  and  eyer-new  delight ; 
idless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boj 
le  lamb  that  nightly  snares  his  couch. 

{An  Autumn  Sabbath  Walk,'} 

neward  bands  their  sereral  ways  disperse, 
inger  in  the  narrow  field 
wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
i  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below, 
the  wind  that  from  these  ancient  elms 
owers  of  leares  upon  the  withered  grass  : 
jid  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep, 
e  furrows  'tween  the  hil locked  graves, 
lat  moan  I  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 
for  many  a  day,  now  como  to  mourn 
it  and  the  friend — conjunction  rare  I 
id«ed,  he  was  of  gentle  soul, 
red  to  brave  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  flash 
ned,  not  closed,  his  mild  but  sightleiM  eyes, 
welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 
)t  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  : 
would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 
him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
and  wonder  at  his  oiVtoId  tales. 
Id. he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
'  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 
re  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
ir  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
;hy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 
rith  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
ie  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way, 
me  quit  this  melancholy  spot, 
t  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile, 
e  blue  bells  linger  on  Uie  sod 
le  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
blow  of  many  flowers  appears, 
&intly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
1,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
les  Autumn's  brow.    The  ruddy  haws 
le  the  half-leafed  thorn ;  the  bramble  bendi 
ts  jetty  load ;  the  hasel  hangs 
Him  bunches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
tft  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
liiewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaM, 
cy  qf  thought,  upon  that  stream, 
e,  wiUi  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  foam, 
's  clust«red  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf, 
>idly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

{A  Winter  Sabbath  WaHJ] 

ding  white  the  snowy  scene  I  deep,  deep 
less  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day — 

a  foot-fUl  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields, 
low  pathway  level  with  the  plain  : 
iie  bushes,  save  that  here  and  there 

the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
^  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reached 
iered  key-etone  of  the  church-yard  porch, 
ogs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombe  lie  buried  ; 
kpproaches  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
ckering  fall  is  o'er :  the  clouds  disperse, 
V  the  son,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  verge, 

a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
te  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time 
nature  in  her  grand  attire, 
perilous  the  motmtainous  ascent, 
recompense  the  danger  brings, 
utiful  the  plain  stretched  nr  below, 
i  though  it  be,  save  hj  yon  stream 
die  windings,  or  the  leaAess  wood  1 
t  the  beaa^  of  the  plain,  compared 


To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  enthroned, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  you  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold  t 
There  silence  dwells  profound  ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poirted  eagle  break  at  times  the  hush. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep-sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  8hq>herds,  of  these  treacnerous  haunts. 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  thewintry  day 
Soon  doses ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall, 
Heaped  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  sheltered  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way !    Oh,  then, 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot. 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side, 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  <lrifb  away : 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers ;  then  to  the  pastures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  glide, 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  soul. 

A  ScottiA  Country  Wedding. 
[From  *  Brltbh  Qmifln.'} 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gifb 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  tul  now  re- 
fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay. 
For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky : 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 
Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

Tho  appointed  day  arrives,  a  blithesome  day 
Of  festive  jollity ;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  r^^t  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof ;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hands, 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  looks,  her  father's  silvery  hairs. 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  ban, 
Soon  as  the  bands  are  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.    Through  many  a  reel 
With  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new,  some  old. 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flings 
Not  void  of  ffrace,  the  lads  and  lasMS  strive 
To  dance  eadi  other  down ;  and  of%  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  Dound, 
The  rallying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  flagging  foot. 
And  make  it  feel  as  if  it  tripped  m  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  adl  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run. 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  measure,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  Joj. 
Maybe  The  Bonny  Broom  of  Cowdenknowei 
(If  simply  played,  though  not  with  master  hand]^ 
Or  PaHe^i  Mi&,  or  Buth  Aboon  Traquair, 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  through  the  brsMt ; 
Or  that  most  mournful  strun,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden-field,  drives  mirth  from  every  faoc^ 
And  makes  the  firmest  heart  strive  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear ;  till,  with  nnpaosing  bow. 
The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
Of  nig^  when  Oow^s  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale), 
Unceasing,  save  when  reeking  cans  went  round. 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  lignt  as  bounding  loe. 
AlasI  no  mors  shall  we  behold  that  look 


So  yoneiable^  yet  so  blent  with  mirth. 
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And  festiTo  joj  wdate ;  that  ancient  gaib 
Unyaried — tartan  hose  and  bonnet  blue  1 
No  more  shall  beauty'*  partial  eye  draw  foitii 
The  full  intoxication  of  hiii  strain. 
Mellifluous,  strong,  exuberantly  richl 
No  more  amid  the  {causes  of  the  dance 
Shall  he  repeat  those  measures,  that  in  daji 
Of  other  years  could  soothe  a  falling  prince, 
And  light  his  risage  with  a  transient  smile 
Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sere  tree  with  a  passing  beam  I 
Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloaming  hour ;  or  willing  cheei^ 
With  strains  onbought,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day  I 

But  light  now  failing,  glimmering  candles  shine 
In  ready  chandeliers  of  moulded  clay 
Stuck  round  the  walls,  displaying  to  the  view 
The  ceiling  rich  with  cobwebAlrapefy  hung. 
Meanwhile,  from  mill  and  smiddy,  field  and  bam, 
Fresh  groups  come  hastening  in  ;  but  of  them  all. 
The  miller  bears  the  gree,  as  rafter  high 
He  leaps,  and,  lighting,  shakes  a  dusty  cloud  all  round. 

In  hannless  merriment,  protracted  long, 
The  hours  glide  by.    At  last,  the  stocking  thrown. 
And  duly  every  gossip  rite  performed. 
Youths,  maids,  and  matrons,  take  their  SAreral  ways ; 
While  drouthy  carles,  waiting  for  the  moon. 
Sit  down  again,  and  quaff  till  daylight  dawn. 

The  Impremed  Sailor  Boy. 

[Fiem  the  'Birds  of  Sootland.*] 

Low  in  a  glen, 
Down  which  a  little  stream  had  furrowed  deep, 
'Tween  meeting  birchen  boughs,  a  shelvy  channel. 
And  brawling  mingled  with  the  western  tide ; 
Far  up  that  ^ream,  almost  beyond  the  roar 
Of  storm-bulged  breakers,  foaming  o'er  the  rocks 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  lurked. 
Surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  the  stream. 
Before  the  wattled  door,  a  greensward  plat, 
With  daisies  gay,  pastured  a  playful  lamb ; 
A  pebbly  path,  deep  worn,  led  up  the  hill, 
Wmding  among  the  trees,  by  wheel  untouched. 
Save  when  the  winter  fuel  was  brought  home- 
One  of  the  poor  man's  yearly  festivius. 
On  eyexy  side  it  was  a  sheltered  spot. 
So  high  and  suddenly  the  woody  steeps 
Arose.    One  only  way,  downward  the  stream, 
Just  o'er  the  hollow,  'tween  the  meeting  boughs, 
The  distant  wave  was  seen,  with  now  and  then 
The  glimpse  of  passing  sail ;  but  when  the  breeze 
Crested  the  distant  wave,  this  little  nook 
Was  all  so  cidm,  that,  on  the  limberest  spray. 
Hie  sweet  bird  chanted  motionless,  the  leaves 
At  times  scarce  fluttering.    Here  dwelt  a  pair. 
Poor,  humble,  and  content ;  one  son  alone. 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bless 
Their  downward  yean ;  he,  simple  youth. 
With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  could  love 
A  seaman's  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed, 
To  try  their  ways  far  'mong  the  western  isles. 
Far  as  St  Kilda's  rock-walled  shore  abrupt. 
O'er  whidi  he  saw  ten  thousand  pinions  wheel 
Confused,  dimming  the  sky :  these  dreary  shores 
Gladly  he  left — he  had  a  homeward  heart : 
No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 
Bat  still  he  loves  to  cast  a  backward  look. 
And  tell  of  all  he  saw,  of  all  he  learned ; 
Of  pillared  Staflfa,  lone  lona's  isle. 
Where  Scotland's  kings  are  laid ;  of  Lewis,  Skye, 
And  of  the  mainland  mountain-circled  lochs ; 
And  he  would  sing  the  rowers  timing  chant 
And  chorus  wild.    Once  on  a  summer's  eve. 
When  low  the  sun  behind  the  Highland  hilli 
Was  almost  set,  he  song  that  song  to  cheer 


The  aged  folks ;  upon  the  inverted  queni 
The  father  sat ;  the  mother's  q[>indle  hong 
Forgot,  and  backward  twirled  the  half-qmn  thntd; 
Listening  with  partial,  well-pleased  look,  she  gued 
Upon  her  son,  and  inly  bleased  the  Lord, 
That  he  was  safe  returned.    Sudden  a  noise 
Bursts  rushing  throudi  the  trees ;  a  glance  of  sted 
Dazzles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  savage  band 
Glare  all  around,  then  single  out  their  prey. 
In  vain  the  mother  clasps  her  ii^jpg  boj; 
In  vain  the  sire  offers  Uieir  little  all : 
William  is  bound ;  they  follow  to  the  shon^ 
Implore,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  knee-deep  they  ited, 
And  view  in  mute  despair  the  boat  recede. 

To  My  Sm. 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  amiiial  rond, 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  tottered  o'er  the  grovad; 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  rnins  mi. 
By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathess  dear. 
Oh !  nature's  language,  with  her  lodu  ^nn^fmd. 
More  precious  far  thra  periods  thrioe  mfiBsd! 
Oh !  sportive  looks  of  love,  dermd  of  goils^ 
I  prize  you  more  than  beaaty^a  magie  snile; 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its 
I  gaze  with  bliss  unmingled  with  all. 
Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  honor  fliai 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttmng  iaIeAil 
Almighty  Power  I  his  hannless  life 

And,  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  maa. 

And  yet  a  wish  will  rise — woold  I  a^hl  lii% 
Till  added  years  his  memonr  llrmBMi  gM 
For,  oh  I  it  would  a  joy  in  death  imnit 
To  think  I  stiU  survived  within  hiakaift; 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vala  of  ywa^ 
A  retrospective  look  bedimmed  witii  lean^ 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  looked  and  spoke; 
What  walks  I  loved,  where  grew  my  ftvoorite  osk; 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand; 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 
Wliat  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild, 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom. 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thora. 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  lift. 

But  far  and  farther  stUl  my  view  I  bend. 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  stqts  attend ; 
To  yonder  churchyard-wall  thou  tak'st  thy  way, 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  see'st  the  infiuit  pliji 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suflliise  thine  eyei, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him.  There  thy  giandnrs  U» 

The  ThmJagwihg  iiff  Copt  TnfiOgv. 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heavee  aMve  the  biava 
Soft  sighs  the  gale  that  late  tremendous  roarsoi 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  whoe  thcdr  oomtades  ftU, 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 
Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  sprsad, 
And  crowd  the  engines  whenoe  the  lightnii^  sped: 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extsadii 
Hushed  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosaanaa  rise, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skiea. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  vet  home  will  oft  Inlmdi^ 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  jojs  txdLiida. 
The  wounded  man,  iHio  hears  the  soaring  stitS^ 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain; 
While  parting  spirite,  miwgl^f^  with  the  iaj« 
On  hallelujahs  wiog  thtdrhtmBHwd  waj. 
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!  The  BsT.  Grodoe  Cr^bde,  vhom  B^ron  has 
I  chancterued  h  '  Maturc'i  stemett  [Hunter,  jet  the 
be«,'  WM  of  hnrnMc  origin,  and  born  ut  Aid  boroiiKh, 
ia  SnBblk,  on  tbe  Chriataiu  eve  of  ITS4.  Hi* 
fatber  «u  ccdkctor  of  Ihe  ulC  dutlc«.or>Blt-niaatcr, 
u  he  vai  teroitd.  anil  thoU);h  of  poor  circum- 
»t»ncM  and  TUJcnC  temper,  he  eicrted  hicnaelf  to 
gire  G«OTge  a  superior  educition.  It  ii  pleadnfi  to 
knoir  that  the  old  man  lired  to  reap  lus  reward,  in 


hut  his  proipwta  were  ao  glnomj,  that  he  abandoned 
hl«  profenion,  and  proceeded  to  London  u  a  literar; 
'"■  whole  itotik  of  money  amounted 


ng  tbe  nk'brit;  of  hit  ■on.andtotmnscribe, 
with  parental  fondness,  in  hii  own  handwriting,  liia 
poeio  of  Tit  Library.  Crabbe  ha«  deJcribL-d  the 
luiproiniiing  aeenc  of  hii  □ativit}'  with  liis  usuiU 
fbnx  aud  crareetnesi : — 
Lot  whece  the  heath,  with  withvrLtig  bn![e  groim 


Lend*  the  light  turf  that  warm*  the  Deighbouriagpoor; 
Fnm  (hence  a  length  of  burning  aand  ippean, 
Where  the  thin  l.ar«Hl  wares  its  withered  can ; 
Rank  vsndi,  tbxl  etst;  vt  and  care  der^, 
Bdgn  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted 
Tbwe  Ihiittea  ulratch  tbgir  prickly 
And  t«  the  nggf'  '   '       " 


tt  the  aterile  toil ; 
Hanlj  and  iig'it,  aliuve  tbe  slender  sheaf, 
Tlw  uiaij  maUow  wares  her  lilkjr  leaf  ; 
0>r  tlM  jonng  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
Aod  daaping  tare*  idling  round  the  lickl;  blade ; 
With  miDgled  lint^thc  rock;  coaAta  abound, 
Aod  a  lad  qtlenduur  rainly  shines  around. 
Bb  looks  the  Djniph  whom  wretched  arU  adorn, 
Betiajed  hj  man,  then  left  for  miui  to  sconi ; 
Whoaa  cheek  in  vain  usumee  tbe  mimic  roM, 
While  her  sad  ejci  the  troubled  breant  diiKlose; 
WboMOUtwaii)  aplendour  is  but  folly's  dies), 
Rir~'lg  meat,  wWn  nio»t  it  gildi  diitrcsa. 


to  nnlf  three  pounds.  Ilaring  completed  lome 
poetical  pieces,  he  offered  them  for  pQliieatloo,  but 
they  were  rejected.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, he  iuueii  a  poetical  epistle.  T/it  Candiilait, 
addressed  to  the  Hutliitrs  of  the  Manthly  Keiiew.  It 
was  coldly  receired,  and  his  poblisher  failing  at  the 
same  time,  Ihc  young  port  was  plnngcd  into  Rreat 
perplexity  and  want.  Ho  wrote  to  the  premier. 
Lord  North,  to  the  lurd-chnncellar  Thurlow,  and 
to  other  noblemen,  requettting  assistance ;  but  In  do 
case  WM  an  answer  returned.  At  length,  when  hia 
nffain  were  desperate,  he  applied  to  Bdmnnd  Borke, 
and  in  a  modest  yet  mnnly  statement,  disclosed  to 
him  the  situation  in  which  he  stood.  Burke  re- 
ceived iiim  into  his  own  house,  and  exercised  towardi 
him  the  most  )n7nerDus  hospitality.  While  under 
liis  hnppy  roof,  the  poet  met  Mr  Fox,  Bir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  otliers  of  the  statesman's  distinguished 
friends.  In  the  sume  year  (I7!)l)  he  published  hli 
poem,  '  The  Library,"  which  was  faroumbly  noticed 
by  the  critics.  Lord  Thorlow  (who  now.  as  in  the 
case  of  Cowpcr,  camo  with  tanly  notice  and  un- 
graceful generosity)  invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  at 
parting,  presented  him  with  a  bank-note  for  a  hun- 
dred iKiundi.  Crabbe  enlerol  into  sacred  orders, 
and  was  licensed  as  curate  to  the  rector  of  his  natiTS 
parish  of  Aldborough.  In  a  short  time,  Burke  pro- 
cored  for  him  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  tlie  IhikB 
of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  oastle.  Th.'s  was  a  great 
advancement  for  the  poor  poet,  and  he  never  alter- 
wards  was  in  fear  of  wanL  Ho  seems,  howeter,  to 
felt  all  the  Uls  of  dependence  on  tlic  great,  and 


In  i;S3  appeared  his  poem.  The  VWaga, 
which  had  been  seen  and  corrected  by  Johnson  and 
Burke.  Its  successwas  instantBodcomplete.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  in  the  poem  (as  that  of  the  pariili 
workhouse)  were  copied  into  all  the  periodicals,  aud 
took  that  [dnfe  in  our  national  literature  whleh  tbi 
■till  retain.  Thurlow  presented  hiin  with  two  smj 
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livings  then  in  his  gift,  tolling  him  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  tweWe  to  a  dozen.  The  poet  now  married 
a  young  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  object  of  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  taking  the  curacy  of  Stathem,  ad- 
joining Bel  voir  castle,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  tlie  liumble 
parsonage  in  the  village.    Four  hapi)y  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  when   the  poet  obtained 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  value  in  tlie  vale  of  Bel- 
voir.     Crabbc  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.    '  Out  of  doors,*  says  his  son,  *  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — a  flower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his 
note-book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  tlie  house,  if  he  was 
not  writing,  he  was  reading.    lie  read  aloud  Yery 
often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  huge  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise, 
heavier  than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence 
of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on 
•II  occasions.'      In   1807  he  published  his  Paruh 
Regitter,  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  this  poem  (especially  tlie  story 
of  Phoebe  Dawson)  were  the  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that '  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious, 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man/ 
The  success  of  this  work  was  not  only  decided,  but 
nearly  imprecedented.    In  1810  he  came  forward 
with  The  Borough^  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  complete ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  produced  his  Tales  in    Verse^  containing 
perhaps  the  finest  of  aH  his  humble  but  happy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.    *  The  public  voice,' 
says  his  biographer,  *  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  witli  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  Parting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Edward  Shore,  and  tlie  Confidant' 
In  1814  the  Duke  of  Rutland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  and  ho  went 
thither  to  reside.    His  income  amounted  to  about 
£800  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  spent 
in  charity.     He  still  continued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  was  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Tales  of  the  HalL     *  lie  fancie<l 
that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  efi'cct  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  appeared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.*    In  1819  the  Tales  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Murray,  who,  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  all  Crabbe's  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.    In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  copyrights, 
written  by  Mr  Moore  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbc*s  simplicity  of  manner  : — *  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  £3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  delay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands ;  but  no — he  must  *'  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.    They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills.'*    On  his  way 
down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend  at  Salisbury,  at  whose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett,  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  him  ;  but  with  equal  ill  success.    **  There 
was  no  fear,"  he  said,  "  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his    son    John.*"     Another 
poetical  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  who  met  him  at  this 
time  in  London,  remarks  of  him — *  His  mildness  in 
literary  argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so 
Item  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.    In  what  may  be  called  tiie 
ready-money  small-talk  of  conversation,  his  facility 
might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  calibre 
of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation,  I 
recc^ect  remarking  that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewd- 
ness that  almost  eluded  you,  by  keeping  its  watch 
so  quietly.*    This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe's  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.     It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent but  unobtrusive  observation.    The  '  Tales  of 
the  Hall'  were  received  with  that  pleasure  and  ^h 
probation  due  to  an  old  and  estatiished  fisvourite, 
but  with  less  enthusiasm  than  some  of  his  previoot 
works.     In  1822,  the  now  venerable  poet  paid  i 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself,  he  soon 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amuse 
himself  for  ever  in  the  Old.    His  latter  years  woe 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.     His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seemed  to  increaie 
with  age ;  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  busy, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate.    His  death  took  place  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  3d  of  February  1832,  and  hii 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  tliat  place,  where  he  had  ofllciated  for 
nineteen  years.    A  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  memoir, 
was  published  in  1834  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
The  *  Village,*  *  Parish  Register,'  and  shorter  tales 
of  Crabbe  are  his  most  popular  productions.    Tbe 
*  Tales  of  the  Hall '  are  less  interesting.    They  relate 
principally  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the 
poet  was  not  so  happy  in  describing  tlueir  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  character  of  tbe 
poet  of  the  poor.     Some  of  the  episodes,  however, 
are  in  his  best  style — Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth,  Qko, 
and  other  stories,  are  all  marked  with  tlie  peculiar 
genius  of  Crabbe.   The  redeeming  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  wns  dull  and  unprepossessing.    His  power 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limited,  bat 
liis  pictures  have  all  the  force  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  and 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  works 
from,  instead  of  vague  and   general  conceptioiia 
Tlicy  are  often  too  true^  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  reality,  with  all  ita  defects,  sod 
not  through  the    bright  and  alluring  medium  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.    His  anatomy  of  character  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  us  'm 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  circumstances  and  experience  of  the 
poet  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius.    He  knew  hov 
untrue  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poetry.     His  own  youth  was  dsrk 
and  painful— spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  iniscible  gloom  and  passion.    Latteriy,  be 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  el^iances  of  social  life 
at  his  command  than  Cowper,  his  rival  as  a  domestic 
painter.    He  not  only  could  have  *  wheeled  his  sofii 
round,' "  let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  with  the  bubbling 
and  loud  hissing  urn*  on  the  table  *  welcome  potceful 
evening  in.*  but  the  amenities  of  irfined  and  intellec- 
tual society  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  it 
his  call.    Yet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  or  to  paint  their  manifold  cliarnn 
When  he  t(K)k  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turned  to  Aid- 
borough  and  its  wild  amphibious  race — ^to  the  parid 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  hummed  doleful  throojth 
the  day— to  erring  damsels  and  luckless  swains,  ^ 
prey  of  overset^rs  or  justices— or  to  the  haunts  of 
desperate   poai^hers    and   smuggleni   gipsies    and 
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rg,  where  vice  and  misery  lUikeil  iiiuli't,-ujii:'i 
r  d&rkciC  ronus.     He  atirred  up  the  dregi  of 

■ocietf,  and  exhibited  tlieir  btaclcneBi  and 
i^.  yet  worked  them  into  poeliy.  Like  hi« 
r  Hichard  Moudaj,  he  necer  forgot  tAtparuh. 
rue  that  rillai^  liie  in  Eogluid  iD  its  woret 
*ith  the  old  poor  and  ^me  law)  uid  noo- 
t  cler^,  was  conipoied  of  tarioui  materials, 
night  and  «ome  gloomy,  and  Crabbe  drew 
ilL  Uii  ludc  Aahford  ii  hi  bonoumble  to 
rlr  Eogliah  poor  ai  the  Jeanie  Deana  or 
I  binmont  of  Soott  are  to  the  Scottiah  cha- 

His  BCorr  of  the  real  monmer,  the  faithful 
rbo  walcl^ed  over  her  dying  sailor,  is  a  bcauti- 
iDtc  to  the  force  and  pnrity  of  humble  aliec- 
Id  the  -Purling  Hour' and  the  ' Patron '  are 
isiages  equally  hnnourabie  to  the  poor  and 

classe*,  aiid  full  of  pathetic  and  graceful 
sitioD.  It  muit  be  eotifL-sied.  however,  that 
I  was  in  general  a  gloomy  painter  of  life — 
>  was  food  of  depicting  the  unlovely  and  un- 
e— and  that,  either  for  poetic  efl^t  or  from 
I  experience,  he  makes  the  bad  of  life  predo- 
:  over  the  good.  His  pathos  and  lendeniesa 
lerally  linked  to  aomething  coane.  startling, 
liliating — to  iliaappuinted  liopea  or  uuavaillng 

Still  we  ireid  the  samu  coarse  way. 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 
inuteneii  with  which  he  dwells  on  such  lub- 
ametimes  makes  his  descriptions  tedious,  and 
intly  onfeding.  He  drags  forward  every  de- 
rery  vite  and  failing,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
g  •nmething  good  out  of  evil.  but.  as  it  would 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  conipleUng  llie 
t.  In  his  higher  flights,  where  scenes  of 
pauion,  vice  or  remorse,  are  depicted,  Crabbe 
ml  poeL,  purifying  the  heart,  as  tlic  object  of 
y  has  been  defined,  by  terror  and  pity,  and  by 
delineations  of  tlic  miKr;  and  desolation 
by  unbridk-d  passion.  His  story  uf  Sit 
«  Qrry  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  this  kind, 
I  with  almost  terriflc  power,  and  with  lyrical 
of  reniflcatinn.  Ilis  general  style  of  venifl- 
is  the  couplet  of  Pope  (he  has  been  wilUly 
'  Pope  in  H-orat^l  stockings'),  but  less  flow - 
i  melodioiu,  and  often  ending  in  points  and 
a.     Ttius,  in  describing  his  cottage  furniture, 

iheels  are  here  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
pack*  of  cards  mads  up  of  amidry  pauks, 

irifty  bousewifc,  Widow  Goc,  fulls  down  in 


a  her  eye,  and  ii 


PT  hand  her  keys. 


iigling  Btj'le  heightens  thecflertof  hishuomr- 
d  homely  descriptions;  but  It  is  too  mnch  of  a 
r,  and  mar*  the  flncr  passages.  Crabbe  has 
lerit  IS  a  painter  of  English  scenery.  Ke  is 
a  original  a»d  forcible  as  in  delineating  cha- 
His  marine  landscape*  are  peculiarly  fresh 
riking;  and  he  invests  even  the  steriJe  feiis 
uren  sands  with  interests  His  objects  are 
I  iMctnresquG  -,  hot  he  noted  every  weed  and 
•the  purple  bloom  of  the  heath,  (he  dwarfish 
I  among  the  wild  gorte,  the  'lender  gross  of 
xp  walk,  and  even  the  pebbles,  sea-wccd,  and 

glittering  waters  on  the  sbinglea  rolled. 


gaze  upon  its  waters. 

[7S<  PariA  WurkhauK  and  ApoOiKar]/.} 
[Prom  '  Tha  TmagB.'] 

Theirs  is  yon  bouso  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whoee  nalli  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  dsot ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  Tapours  fiagging,  play. 
And  the  doll  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care; 
Pannts,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  then: 
Heart-broken  mationi  on  their  Joyleu  bed, 
Forsaken  irives  and  molheis  nerer  wed. 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fian  J 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  tli^l 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay- 

Ilore  too  the  tick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scones  of  grief,  to  grieve. 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  tad  chuuher  flow. 
Mixed  with  the  clamoun  of  the  crowd  below  ; 
Here  norrowing,  (hey  each  kindred  sorrow  scut. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  toman: 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  strong  CDnipultion  pincki  the  scrap  liom  ptids  ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  imbllten  what  it  cao't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  staves  advaUM 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  Bad  prayets  the  weary  doctor  tease. 

Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  enduR^ 
niiich  real  pain  and  that  alono  can  cun ; 


ouldv, 


10  lie, 


Despised,  neglected,  left  al 

How  would  je  bear  to  dniw  your  latest  breath 

\Vhere  all  that's  wretched  pave  the  way  for  death  ! 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  bum  divides. 
And  naked  rafters  fona  the  Bloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Rave  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day: 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'ersprcad. 
The  droopiug  wntch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  conllal  CBp  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  lii>  pain  Wuile, 
Or  promisfl  hope  till  sickness  weais  a  smllfl. 

But  soon  a  load  and  hasty  sumceons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  (he  iralli ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  cjualntly  neat, 
Ail  priile  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit. 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  wo. 
With  xpenl  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go; 
He  bids  tbe  guing  throng  around  him  fiy. 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  hi*  eye  ; 

quack,  long  versed  in  human  ill>. 


Wko 


suits  t1 


le  kills  : 


Whose  rautdetous  hand  a  dmwsy  bench  protect. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  Is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  heiv. 
He  wean  caiitempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  tni«ery  lies, 
Itupatieiiee  marked  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door ; 
His  drnoping  ]>atieut,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  ^long  unheeded^,  know_,ren.onsltnnce  vain  ; 

Ofm 
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Next  V>  tboe  b4Ma,  bat  in  aoojekt  sllkd, 
A  BoUe  pcaflubt,  hmme  AAPMd^  died. 
NobU  be  VM,  erjbtemninf  all  tkiAp 
HU  tmtik  axt'joesticttcd  and  hu  tool 
Of  no  nuuk'f  pmcbee  Imac  felt  afrmid; 
At  bo  nuuk'a  qoeation  I  Mac  looked  diflnftTed: 
Skftibe  knev  him  boC,  be  dreaded  do  diapaee; 
Tnitb«  nraple  truth,  wai  written  in  hit  uee; 
Yet  while  the  eerioo*  thoaght  his  loal  appiofvd. 
Cheerful  be  teemed,  mad  gcntleoeM  he  lored; 
To  bliM  domeetic  be  hit  heart  reaicned. 
And  with  the  firmett,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  other*  jojfal,  he  looked  imiling  on. 
And  f»rt  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  be  refujied  with  futore  ill  to  buj. 
Nor  kfiew  a  joj  that  canted  reflection't  ti^; 
A  friend  to  rirtoe,  hit  unclouded  breast 
No  curj  ttung,  no  jealoutj  dittretaed; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  woundt  their  weaker  mind 
To  miif  one  MTour  which  their  neighbour!  find) 
Yet  far  wan  he  from  ttoic-pride  remoyed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmW  lored: 
I  marked  hit  action  when  hit  inmnt  died. 
And  hit  old  neighbour  for  offence  wat  tried; 
The  ttill  tean,  ttealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek. 
Spoke  pitj  plainer  thvi  the  tongue  can  tpeak. 
If  pride  were  hit,  'twas  not  their  rulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  bate  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning;,  though  mj  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  thould  call  him,  Athford  might  tucoeed; 
Nor  pride  in  nittic  tkill,  although  we  knew 
None  hit  tuperior,  and  hit  equalt  few: 
But  if  that  tpirit  in  hit  toul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealout  pride  that  shunt  ditgraoe; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  bj  rirtue  gained. 
In  tturdy  boyt  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guardt  hit  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  t£st  tlander't  tongue  defied. 
In  iact,  a  noble  passion,  raitnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party 't  rage,  no  tect'ry't  whim; 
Chrittian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  hit  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-thower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  hit  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
Hy  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
'  On  hope,  in  mine  own  tober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  thould  be  blind  and  lote  it  in  your  blaze.' 

In  timet  terere,  when  many  a  tturdy  twain 
Felt  it  hit  pride,  hit  comfort  to  complain, 
Itaac  their  wants  would  toothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  hit  comfort  and  hit  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  terenty  yeart  were  run, 
Hit  ttreugth  departed  and  hit  labour  done; 
When,  save  hit  honett  fame,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  hit  wife  and  taw  hit  children  poor; 
Twat  then  a  tpark  of-— say  not  ditcontent — 
Struck  on  hit  mind,  and  thut  he  gave  it  vent: 

'  Kind  are  your  lawi  ('tit  not  to  be  denied). 
That  in  yon  houto  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  they  are  jutt ;  when  young,  we  give  you  all. 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  cidl. 
Why  then  thit  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
To  join  your  poor  and  eat  the  parieh-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gaine  hie  plenty  bv  the  tons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauget  etomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
On  tome  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
Bee  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day|s  tupply, 
And  counts  our  fKft"0—  who  at  night  may  die  : 


I  -' 


YctbeiyBM; 

or  what  be&Ds  OK,  bM  the  tee 

Swbwmkis 
Duly  he  placed  tbc 
But  eaoM  MC  there,  far 
He  dropc  expiring  at  his 

I  leel  hit  ahscDce  in  the 
A»d  view  his  teat,  and  si^  ibr 
I  tee  BO  mote  those  whifee  leeks  thialj 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  hoMon 
No  mote  that  awful  glanee  on  plajfisl 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  trcmble  at  the 
To  ibid  hit  finccrs  all  in  dread   ~ 
TiU  Hitter  Athfbid  soAcDed  to 
No  more  that  meek  and  soppliaat  look  m 
Nor  the  pore  faith  (to  give  it  force)  aie  ^cn 
Bat  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  BMi% 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  pooE. 


iPkaU 

[FrOBtlM' 


•J 


Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Tnmmas  fiui^ 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blostomed  ^cn; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  nossed  the  gncn. 
In  hatie  to  tee  and  hamy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired,^ 
Courteous  thou^^h  coy,  and  gentle  thoo^  raliied; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  dufdajed, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed; 
A  native  tkill  her  timple  robes  expretsed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dremd; 
The  ladii  around  admired  to  fiur  a  sightt 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  deli^ 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  writhed  her  well,  whom  yet  tney  wished  Mn^ 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  •errant'i  plaM 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  £>m  diwiaoe; 
But  vet  on  Sunday-eve,  m  fireedom's  hoar. 
With  tecret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty^  power; 
Wlien  some  proud  blist  upon  the  heart  voald 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  most  feeL 

At  length,  the  youth  oroained  to  move  her 
Before  the  twains  with  bolder  spirit  pietssd; 
With  lookt  lest  timid  made  hit  paision  knonm. 
And  pleased  by  manners,  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  thoa^  JMB(> 
Fierce  in  hit  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade^ 
He  tcrvcfl  the  tquire,  and  brushed  the  coat  he 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board; 
With  her  thould  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sifhed  and  looked  ooa 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  croM  the  |Wii 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadowt  roved  they  many  a  aO^ 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blistful  view. 
And  highly  coloured  what  ne  strongly  drew. 
The  pentive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimmed  the  falte  prospect  with  prophetic  tean: 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  lal^ 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay, 
Till  chidden — toothed — intreated — forced  away  I 
He  would  of  coldnest,  though  indulged,  complaitti 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kindl 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  cra>T6^ 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  fttfave^ 
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hiB  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
B  presumption  had  required  before : — 
I  flj  temptation,  jouth;  refrain  1  refrain ! 
:h  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  iwain  1 
tow  with  led  rent  cloak  ana  bonnet  black, 
n  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back« 

0  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 

tms  in  patience  striring  with  her  pains; 

1  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
r  parched  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 

\XB  unnoticed  from  their  cnannels  flow; 
ler  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
le  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
ken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
try  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 

sJone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 
.rer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alums ; 
ater  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way, 
uid  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay; 
mid-green,  she  trusts  a  plaos  unsound, 
eply  plunges  in  the  adhesiye  ground; 

but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
lope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forssJces; 
in  80  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
t  a  drop,  it  instantly  overflows, 
w  her  {Mkth  but  not  her  peace  she  gains, 
m  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains; 
ne  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
icing  first  her  inumt  on  the  floor, 
es  her  boeom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
>bing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
^  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief, 
uts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
eaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed, 
iad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed; 
zhbour-matron  leaves  her  wneel,  and  Aim 
11  the  aid  her  poverty  suppli^ ; 
I,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 

by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
iting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
aks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace, 
id  of  distress  1  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid, 
not  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid, 
rho  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  t 
oebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lanunas  fair; 
ok  her  lover  tot  his  sparkling  eyes, 
ii<ms  warm,  and  love-mspiring  ues : 
■ion  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
tien  his  prayers  I  they  would  a  savage  moye, 
n  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :' 
I  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
e  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired; 
thless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
OQS  ^rrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
mt,  railing  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
it,  spending  what  their  labours  gained ; 
it  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined, 
pe  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mmd. 
en  fly  temptation,  youth  ;  resist  I  refrain  1 
ir  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain ! 

IDream  qfthe  Condemned  Pdon.'l 

pP'rom  *  The  Borongh.*] 

'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain, 
rs  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain; 
the  judge  and  jur^  when  he  shakes, 
jdly  cries, '  not  guilty,'  and  awakes : 
lilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep, 
m-out  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep, 
comes  the  dream  again  :  it  shows  eadi  scene, 
M:h  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
1  to  suflTering,  and  the  very  deed — 
rowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  preeede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn. 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  vexy  thirst  which  then  will  be  ; 
A  priest  attends — it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope  ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — 'tis  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream  ! 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  gMden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  I  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  whiU 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  through  shnibby  walks  these  friends  amoii|^ 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue  ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 
The  bloom  is  softer,  and  more  sweetly  flows  ; 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  then  linger  in  the  mead. 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pasi^ 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed  ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  waj 
O'er  its  rough  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun, 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  slowly  run, 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  thej  bt^ 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  ; 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled: 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow. 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Throuffh  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  iellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by ; 
Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire. 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  I    *  Oh,  horrible !  a  wave 
Roan  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward,  save  I' 
She  cries.    Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  I 

{Story  of  a  Betrothed  Pair  in  Humble  Life,'\ 
[From  *  The  Baroagh.*] 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene; 
Attention  tnrough  the  day  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to  exped 
Pity  fi>r  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleeps 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 
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Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  paflt  dinplajvd. 
That  faithful  memory  hrings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  jouth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth; 
In  eyery  place  she  wandered  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  narting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leare— that  place 
With  double  interest  would 'she  nightly  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say 
Each  time  he  Bailed,  'This  once,  and  then 


the 


day;' 


Yet  prudence  tftrried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  dr^w  from  pitying  Ioto  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  erery  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  Krer  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grierous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *  Thomas,  I  must  die ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go !  if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — ^blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  I 
Oiye  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  giye  me  that  I  and  let  me  not  despair- 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Hfr  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes,  I  must  die ' — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  mean- 
timQ  \ 

Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  hei  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  cilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  di«ad,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — *  Peiiiaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  niendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people---death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  ^e  pressed. 
And  fondly  whispered, '  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
'  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gazed  aifrightened,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  part. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  lore : 


I 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  fStmiook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  'would  have  grieved  had  they  presumed  to  ipM 
The  least  assistance    'twae  her  proper  carb 
Here  will  she  oome,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  aims,  in  long  abstrKted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  fat  she  would  not  be  fouid ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  emploj, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  datnjt 

[iiii  EngliA  Fef^—Oipmet,] 

[From  *  Tales'— -Lover's  Joamcj.] 

On  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  soppM: 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen,  : 

And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marih  between:      ' 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mod; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borden  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  stream  beknr, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  proeress  tkm: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  tgmd, 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  pofbme; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  hanh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun, 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  watcnnih 

Again,  the  country  was  indoeed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rssied; 
'Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  n^oming  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  began. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassj  fttit 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  ne  descries. 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  Dsce 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vamnt  race, 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  ezpresMd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  face. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fimces  nigh. 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fijre*s  supply. 
Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  In 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  £essed. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  mfant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vigour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  etil 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.    Her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chur; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  ludi  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milkmaid'a  fortime  in  her  hands, 
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les  of  life;  assumed  through  yean, 

ow  the  stead  J  falsehood  wean; 

I  savage  eye  she  riews  the  food, 

pioches  their  intruding  brood. 

•up,  the  worn -out  grandsire  sits 

,  and  living  but  hj  fits; 

ed,  his  worUiless  labours  done, 

tcted  by  the  vicious  son, 

torts  him,  he  with  heavy  glance 

ig  ruffians  who  around  him  dance, 

dness  in  his  face,  appears 

-ogress  of  their  future  years; 

strange  course  of  misery,  rice,  deceit, 

ander  each  unpractised  cheat; 

nd  grief^  what  punishment  and  pain, 

passions,  must  each  child  sustain, 

lim  approach  their  latter  end, 

«,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

hudual  Approaehea  of  Age,"} 
[From  *  Tales  of  the  HslL*] 

[MMsed,  luid  forty  ere  the  six, 
;an  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 

comely  in  a  virgin's  sight, 
>rown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white ; 
e  fervid,  now  to  cool  began, 
"ong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 
sd  as  I  was  wont  before, 
funding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
ce  would  now  my  body  heat ; 
[erate  length  distress  my  feet, 
tranger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
!  view  is  poor ;  we  need  not  climb.' 
lansion  I  began  to  dread 
parlour  and  the  gay  glazed  bed : 

a  more  decided  taste, 
B  all  things  in  my  order  placed, 
at ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less— > 
re ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 

and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
kted  that  I  did  not  shoot, 
"alks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 
le  shower  that  gave  me  not  to  choose : 
a  languor  stealmg  on ; 
1,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 
rtions  into  habits  grew, 
ke  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 
les  in  order  to  dispose ; 
;aches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 

story  oft — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

^<mg  of  ike  Crazed  MaideiL] 
[From  the  asaie.] 


)t  have  this  gloomy  view 
ny  room,  about  my  bed ; 
ing  roses,  wet  with  dew, 
my  burning  brow  instead ; 
)  that  once  m  Eden  grew, 
m  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
f  day  their  sweets  renew, 
%  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

herbs  I  loyed  to  rear 
my  sense  their  perfumed  breath  I 
be  placed  about  my  bier, 
ace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 
only  Lucy's  self  shall  know, 
Ds  the  pure  pellucid  rill 
ts  gravelly  bed  below : 
lets  on  the  borders  blow, 
sects  their  soft  light  displaj, 
le  morning  sunbcuuns  glow, 
d  phosphoric  fires  decaj. 


That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand ; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturned, 

Thero  let  my  maiden  form  bo  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed, 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport. 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  haye  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

Cfr  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep. 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creip^ 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  proy. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  r^ard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouhlering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there. 

But  oh  I  they  vex  and  tease  me  now  ! 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace. 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place  1 

iSJoeU^  ofAvtumn.'} 

[From  the  same.] 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admiring  eye^ 

As  a  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 

Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 

The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 

Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayed  ; 

Showers  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepening  rill. 

The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill ; 

Assembled  rooks  had  wing^  their  seaward  flight, 

By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 

While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite. 

Then  turned  Uiem  back,  and  left  the  noisy  throng, 

Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sailed  along. 

Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewed  around, 

Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its  feeble  sound. 

While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 

Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease  ; 

But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply, 

And  said  aloud,  *  Yes  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 

'  We  must,'  said  Richard  ;  '  and  we  would  not  live 

To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give  ; 

But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 

The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 

There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 

At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene; 

Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  discordant  tone 

Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 

This  hollow  wind,  this  mstling  of  the  brook, 

The  fium-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak — 

See,  the  aze  falls  I— now  listen  to  the  stroke: 

That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace. 

Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showurn  the 
floods: 
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All  gr«m  rat  TiniilieJ  ut«  of  pine  uid  jew, 
I    Thkt  Mill  diiplaj'ed  their  meluicholj  hue; 
'    SkTc  ihe  green  boUj  with  iM  berriea  red, 
I   And  the  gnen  moai  that  o'la  the  graTsI  ipnwl. 


There  ii  ■  poetry  of  fute  u  well  u  of  the  pas- 
■ioni,  which  can  only  be  rellihed  b;  the  intellectaa] 
clane*,  but  ii  capable  of  inipartiDe  exquiaite  plea- 
ran  to  thon   who  hare   the   kej   to    IM   hidden 
I   nTttoio.      It  la  aorucwhat  akin  to  that  delicate 
^ipreciathm  of  the  Bob  arta,  or  of  maiic,  which  in 
I    aocie  men  amount*  to  alinoat  a  new  aenae.     Mr 
!    SaMDXi.  RooEBS,  author  of  the  Pleaturts  u/  Mmay, 
1    may  be  coniidered  a  *olary  of  thii  achool  of  reflne- 
'    menL    Wc  hare  everywhere  in  hi*  worki  a  clasaic 
.    and  gnuvfiil  beaaty  ;  no  ilovenly  or  obscure  liuea ; 
,    ilne  cabinet  picturea  of  aod  and  mellow  luitre ;  and 

occaiionally  trains  of  thought  and  aaaociation 
'    awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroii:  feelinga. 
[    diction  ii  dear  and  poliahed — flniihed  with  tcreat 
care  and  acmpuloDt  nicety.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
,    must  be  admitied  that  he  baa  no  forcible  or  original 
,    in*enUon,  no  di»|i  pathos  that  thriila  the  aoul,  and 
:    no  kindling  energy  that  tires  the  itnaginatiun.     In 
I    hia  ihadowy  poem  of  ColunUiui,  he  eecnit  often  tc 
I    nrge  on  the  auhlinie,  but  doea  not  attain  iL    &ii 
I    Ute  worka  are  hU  beat    PtrU  of  i/umin  Lift  pat- 
I    aen  deeper  feeling  than  are  to  be  found  in  tlic 
I    'Fleaaurea  of  Memory ;'  and  in  the  eaay  half  con- 
VdiationBl  iketcbei  ofhia  Italy,  there  are  ddightful 
!    ^mpte*  of  Italian  life,  and  scenery,  and  old  trai" 
!    tiona.    The  poet  wai  an  accompliahed  traveller, 
torer  of  the  fUr  and  good,  and  a  woTshipper  of  the 
dasaic  gloriei  of  the  pait:    The  life  of  Mr  Rogera 
haa  been  as  calm  ani]  felicitous  as  his  poetry:  he 
lias  for  more  tlian  half  a  century  maintained  his 
place  in  our  naUonal  Uteratore.    He  was  bom  at 
Newington  Green,  a  village  now  indnded  in  the 
growlns  vaitneaa  of  London,  in  the  year  ITSZ.    Uia 
father  (well-known  and  respected  among  thediaaen- 
tera)  was  ■  banker  by  profesaion;    and  the  poet, 
after  a  carefiil  private  t^ucation.  was  introduced 
Into  the  banking  establishment,  of  which  he  ia  atill 
a  partner.    He  was  flied  in  hia  determination  of  be- 
coming a  poet  by  tlic  pemaal  of  Bealtie'a  Ktinstrel. 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  ai:^.    Ilia  boyish 
enthiuiaam  led  him  alio  to  sigh  for  an  interview 
with  Dr  Juhnson,  and  to  attain  tliis.  he  tn-ice  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  Johnson's  well-known 
ae  in  Bolt  Court,   Fleet  Street.      On  the  first 
uion  the  great  moralist  waa  not  at  home ;  and 
the  second  time,  after  he  had  rung  the  bell,  the 
heart  of  the  young  aapirant  misgave  him,  and  he 
retreated  without  waiting  for  the  servant.    Itogera 


.yC. 


-*  ^^  ^t-'ur 


twithstanding 

10  doubt  he  would  have  been  flattered  by  thia 
Insliioce  of  youthful  admiration,  and  would  have 
received  his  intended  visitor  with  fatherly  kindness 
and  affection.  Mr  liogera  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1768,  the  aame  year  that  witntsaed  the  glonoua 
advent  of  Burna.  The  production  of  Rogera  was  a 
thin  quarto  uf  a  few  pages,  ui  Ode  U  SuntrililioH, 
and  other  poems.  In  1792  he  produced  the 'Plea- 
sures of  Memory  j'  in  IBia  the 'Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus' (a  flagment);  and  in  19U  Junjae/iae,  a  tale, 
published  in  coojuuction  with  B^^ron's  Lan — 
Like  momiiif  brought  by  eight. 


In  1819  appeared -Human  Life,' and  in  IBM '1 
a  descriptive  poem  in  liLink  verae.  7^  cuD 
works  of  i{i  Rogers  have  been  publlahed  in  n 
fomu — one  of  Uiem  contnining  vignette  eogrs 
ftum  designs  by  Stothard,  aid  fbrming  no  i 
sidcrable  trophy  of  British  atl  The  poet  has 
enabled  to  cultivate  hii  &Toiiiite  tatleii  (a  ■ 
-  in  St  Jan     ■     ~ 


and  rarest  picture*,  bust*,  books,  aod  f 
ana  lo  entertain  hia  friends  with  a  geiiaiiu 
unoateotalioua  hospitality.  Hia  oonvenatioa  il 
and  various,  abounding  in  wit,  ^oqueoce.  d( 
observation,  and  interesting  personal  anec^itE. 
has  been  fluniliar  with  almost  every  disliugisa 
author,  urator,  and  artist  for  the  hut  fertj  il 
Perhaps  no  single  individual  has  had  so  nianyn 
dedicated  to  him  as  memorials  of  friendship  v 
It  is  gratiiying  to  mention,  thu 
benevolence  is  eqnal  lo  hie  taster  hisbonntyiDiil 
and  relieved  the  deathbed  of  Sheridan,  aod  is  I 
exerted  to  a  large  extent,  annually,  in  behalf  if  i 
fering  or  unfHendcd  talent. 

Nature  denied  him  mudt. 
But  gave  him  al  hii  birth  what  most  h*  ralaa! 
A  passionate  love  for  moiie,  aealptun,  [aiatisi 
For  poetrr,  the  laugvag*  of  the  nda. 
For  all  things  hen,  or  gnud  or  basatiftd, 
A  setting  sun,  a  lake  among  the  nuxutaiM, 
The  light  of  an  ingmnoua  countenaue^ 
And,  what  transcends  them  all,  «  nobis  aoUB. 


Twilight's  aoft  dewa  stoJ  o'er  the  village  glM 
With  magic  tinti  to  harmonise  ths  aoenc. 
Stilled  ii  the  hum  that  thmirii  the  hamlet  te 
When  round  the  mus  of  thdS  aodcnt  oak 
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mts  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  plaj, 
es  and  carolf  cloeed  the  busy  daj. 
1  at  leet,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
Mored  tales  and  legendary  lore, 
re  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flowB 
the  dreams  of  innocent  repose, 
le  fled;  jet  still  I  linger  here! 
set  charms  this  silent  spot  endear  f 
ron  old  mansion  frownins  through  the  trees, 
ollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze, 
sment,  arched  with  iry's  brownest  shade, 
hese  eyes  the  light  of  heayen  conyeyed. 
Idtting  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
utuie  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
beait  promised  what  the  fancy  drew, 
ooufh  the  fractured  pediment  revealed, 
MM  mlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield, 
Ifaa's  old  hereditary  nest, 
y  Hue  rain  spare  its  hallowed  guestl 

n  lored  group  rerisits  ereiy  scene, 
^  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  freent 
il  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  liTc! 
w/mh  fiur  softer  hues  than  light  can  gite. 
^  l«at  friend  that  Heaven  assiens  bsloWf 
•  iMd  eweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 
jM  •ocnstions  still  each  rain  alarm, 
ilm  ndes  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 
■IdldM  Muse  inroke! — to  thee  belong 
Ai^fveoflpt  and  the  poet's  song. 
MMd  TiewB  thy  magic  glass  reveals, 
te  Uim  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 
kt  oeein  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 
tfit  ware  reflected  lustres  pla^; 
liBld  |deams  of  happiness  resigned, 
m  Hue  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind. 
■n  kne  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 
■.4k»  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
|lje  bdl  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
jiMr  onr  traant  feet  across  the  lawn: 
[lk about  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 
M  alow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
i&  at  Vftsj  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
ue  friendship  formed  and  cherished  here; 
the  li^test  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
Iden  visions  and  romantic  dreams, 
br  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
y^s  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed; 
a  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
atd  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
'ing  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er; 
fsy  biood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Uie  bam  with  mousing  owlets  bred, 
led  rooet  at  niriitly  revel  fed; 
lark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 
le, 

I  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
oes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call, 
tlfln  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall, 
ny  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
Bed  ^e  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
obbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears, 
the  colour  of  my  future  years! 
ten,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 
th  once  known — to  bless  is  to  be  blest  1 
the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 
ire  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-ppray), 
the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 
his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 
B  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store, 
tied  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
ihed  his  prayer, '  Lone  may  such  goodness  livel' 

1  he  gave — 'twas  all  ne  had  to  give. 

•  •  • 

f  the  globe,  each  rader  realm  explore; 

,'s  fittnleet  xaj  to  Newton  eoar. 


What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  eneipes  of  thought ! 

The  adventurous  boy  that  asks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeaa^ 
The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fsthers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed, 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  matt; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmennff  heighft| 
That  faintly  tipped  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  Uie  mom  with  orient  nues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  ue  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  troth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot*! 

sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  hej*  sanguinary  laws  ; 
Olad  to  retum,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale 
Olance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.     Young  Ammon,  when  he  sought 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  Pelides  foucht. 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.    No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  waves,  and  when  he  struck  the 

land. 
Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelides-like,  he  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twas  ever  Uius.    A\  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
On  the  rode  stone  to  trace  the  troth  sublime ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoured  dust  disclosed,    • 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  nung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  rovei 
His  roined  Tusculan's  romantic  proves  1 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  Uiunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  1 

And  hence  that  calm  deUffht  the  portrait  giTitl 
We  gaM  on  eveiy  feature  tiU  it  livesl 
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Still  th^  fond  loTer  mm  the  abMot  maid; 
And  the  lost  friend  ttill  linsen  in  his  fthade  I 
Say  why  the  pensire  widow  Iotm  to  weep. 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  reil  to  trace 
The  father^s  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandnire  smilM  the  hour  away, 
Won  by  the  npturM  of  a  same  at  play; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  bunt  o/joy, 
Foisets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  eraM 
Each  milder  rirtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  azrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  shall  this  actire  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-cliffs  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  thoM  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  riM, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  disMlre  the  charm: 
Sar  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farm! 
Wiiy  great  Nararre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  foreHt-shedl 
Wlien  Dioclesian's  wlf-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fascM  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade! 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  1 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Stembla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  erexT  form  of  varied  life  impressed. 
The  social  tribM  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  couner  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  rale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter-wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  hit*  horse  the  homewanl  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  t 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  hin  feet! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  t 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  ^ard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreathf  of  oonquMt  or  the  tows  of  love! 


Say,  throo^  the  doodi  what  eompaM  poiati  ] 

flight? 
Monarchf  have  gaaed,  and  nationa  UeMed  the  o^ 
Pile  rockii  on  ro^i,  bid  woods  and  mountuns  iis% 
EdipM  her  native  shadea,  her  native  akies : 
rris  vain  1  through  ether's  pathleM  wild  she  goc% 
And  li^ts  at  la^  where  all  her  carca  lepoae. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  ahaU  Hariem's  walls  iMi 
And  unborn  agM  conaecrate  thy  neat. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief^ 
With  looha  that  askeijl,  yet  aared  not  hope  rriit^ 
Want  with  her  babM  round  generooa  Valour  dmg 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  hia  tongue^ 
'Twaa  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twaa  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  fhaa  I 
sky. 

Harkl  the  bM  winds  her  small  bat  mellow  ho^ 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mora. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  benda  her  busy  course, 
And  many  a  stream  alluiea  her  to  its  source. 
'Tis  noon — 'tis  night.    That  eye  m  finelr  wroi^ 
Beyond  the  search  of  senae,  the  aoar  of  thongbt, 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenM  she  left  behind; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Wlio  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell! 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumfdi  swdlt 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  m  she  Anrf 
Hail,  Memory,  hail  I  thy  oniveraal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  ehaia 

•  •  • 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
AwM  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning-hour, 
Than  when  the  snadM  of  Time  serenely  M 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  imagM  we  love  to  trace 
Steal  firom  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  exj^nd, 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  forei£;n  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  broUier's  taSk, 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  itie ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest, 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  thehnait; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude,  ^  | 

But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakn  the  social  iigbi 

With  every  claim  of  cIom  affinity ! 

•  •  « 

Hail,  Memory,  haill  in  thy  ezhaustless  niat 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  thine  I 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obej, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  mjl 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone; 
l*he  only  pleaaures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  diflb 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away! 
Rut  can  the  wila  of  Art,  the  graiip  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  iMurl 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  ffi^ 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  li^> 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  ojf  nrtt 
Where  Virtue  toiumpha,  and  her  sons  aie  bleitl 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  luUahy; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bella  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jeats  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  ia  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  goasina  breathe  their  pn?^ 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  hia  aire. 

•I* 
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years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
!iin,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 

child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
n  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
ige  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
w  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 
ag  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 
hall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  b^uiled, 
lor  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
ig  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
ttagi^porch  with  garlands  green, 
to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 
dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 
sr  rirgin  Teil  the  gentle  bride. 
t,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
oe  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
m  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
Ig  heard  where  only  joy  has  been  ; 
lis  children  borne,  and  from  his  door, 
kTting  to  return  no  more, 
holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

is  human  life;  so  gliding  on, 
I  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
ale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 
thinks,  of  wild  and  wonderous  change, 
;  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
1  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
I  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 
-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 

irrires,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 

}  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endeared, 

>e  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 

le  cherub  to  her  asking  eye! 

she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  pressed, 

he  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

ST  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  1 

y  his  the  glad  discovery  shows  I 

ps  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 

ering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  1 

le  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 

liis  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 

ver  to  her  lap  he  flies. 

Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 

ler  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flune 

t  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue), 

:  accents  round  her  neck  he  dings, 

to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 

0  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 

sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 

his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 

can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 

sins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 

lim  who  sees  in  secret  there  I 

e  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 

ing  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 

e,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 

t  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

^rtm  *  The  Voya^  of  Cdwnhm.^ 

were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  dose, 
slow  the  evening  anthem  rose. 
Virgin.    Twas  the  hour  of  day, 
ig  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
lory,  opening  in  the  west 
limes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
Toices,  on  the  silent  air, 
he  wares  in  sones  of  gladness  there  I 
'  men  1    'Twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night, 
1m  prow  to  haSl  the  glimmering  li|pit : 


(Emblem  of  Truth  divine,  whone  secret  ray 
Enters  the  soul  and  makes  the  darkness  day !) 
*  Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone ! 
There — in  the  west !  and  now,  alas !  'tis  gone ! — 
'Twas  all  a  dream  I  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain  I 
But  mark  and  speak  not,  there  itn^mes  again  1 
It  moves! — what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  nassions,  say,  how  like  our  own! 
Oh !  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown  t' 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  rolled  away 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shsidowy  floodi : 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given, 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran, 
And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  the  wondrous  man ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies ! 
'  Glory  to  God !'  unnumbered  voices  sung, 
'  Glory  to  God !'  the  vales  and  mountains  rung. 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  mom, 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there !  Nymphs  of  romance. 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep, 
Then  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
'  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun  I' 
When  hark,  a  signal  shot !    The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame ! 
They  saw,  they  heard ;  and  up  the  highest  hill. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fraught. 
Checked  their   light  footsteps — statue-like  they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood  I 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves !    The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance  I 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state ! 
Still  where  it  moves  the  vrise  in  coundl  wait ! 
See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold, 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horso  of  brass. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home. 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  domel 
'TIS  here:  and  here  circles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose, 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows  I 
Then  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  face ; 
Yet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  passed, 
Each  bright  reflection  brighter  than  the  last  1 
And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and  perplexed  the 

more! 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed  with  qi^ck 

surprise  I 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstacy  her  eyes  I 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view  I 
And  lo,  her  lorer  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies !    It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  thera^ 
TUl,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air  1 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  fhune. 
And  say — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  name  t 
She  turns,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amaie, 
Gaiet  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaze  1 
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fairy  isler  fled  far  awaj; 
rith  its  woods  and  uplands  green, 
t  shepherd-huts  are  dimlj  seen, 
)ng8  are  heard  at  close  of  daj; 
too,  the  deer's  wild  coyert  fled, 
lat,  the  asylum  of  the  dead : 
t  as  the  boat  went  merrily, 
of  Rob  Roy  the  boatman  told; 
m  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
ttle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 
>at,i  thy  shore  I  climbed  at  last ; 
hy  shady  region  passed, 
another  shore  I  stood, 
K>ked  upon  another  flood  f 
Ocean's  self!  (Tis  he  who  fills 
ast  and  awful  depth  of  hills) ; 
!  many  an  elf  was  playing  round, 
reads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
>^Jls,  his  native  rocks  among, 
igal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 
lit  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
tarrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky, 
r  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew, 
a-bird  rustling,  wailins  by. 
ow  the  grampus,  half-descried^ 
and  huge  above  the  tide; 
if&  and  promontories  there, 
to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
>eyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
cing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
attered  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
lis  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  yain, 
t  of  the  drear  domain; 
to  midnight  shadow  sweep, 

day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  I 

ing  the  waters  in  its  flight, 

-ow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar, 

ose  and  fell  unseen  before, 

!8  in  a  sea  of  light; 

ign  and  sure,  for  now  we  hail 

3wers,  Olenfinnart,  in  the  gale ; 

right  indeed  the  path  should  Im, 

ei^s  to  Friendship  and  to  Thee  1 

blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 

as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 

duly  on  the  desert  air, 
rosses  decked  thy  summits  blue. 
:e  some  loved  romantic  tale, 
1,11  my  weary  mind  recall, 
the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
^echen  CTOve  and  waterfidl. 
Try  with  its  gliding  sail, 
er — the  Lady  of  the  Glen  1 

PcBthtm. 
[From  *  Italy.*] 

between  the  mountains  and  the  eea;? 
lorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not. 
1  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck, 
hdriver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
le  work  of  magic,  and  mores  on. 
hey  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
gods,  and  on  their  ample  steps 
)us  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 
lerhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice; 
be  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused, 
be  judges  sat,  and  heard,  and  judged. 

f  In  the  OaiUo  lancnafs  aa  isUmma 

pies  of  Fsatom  an  three  in  number,  and  have 
•rly  nine  oentiiriee,  the  total  deetniction  of  the 
ion  is  iflent  oonceralng  them,  but  they  most  have 
between  two  and  three  thouaaad  yeaia 
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All  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past. 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  dull. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  rendned  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  I    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  fern. 
Their  iron-brown  o*erspread  with  brightest  verdiire  1 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  I  here  at  lastt 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoi. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grewt 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  aims. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitsds ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  la^ly  loet 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul). 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Psestan  giutiens,  slacked  her  counei 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  I    Now,  coiled  op. 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  t    Nothing  stirt 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sins; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  uie  graM, 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  springs 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  macb. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
rQigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Athwart  the  innumen^le  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told^ 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  plaoe.^ 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  i4>peared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  soon; 
And  what  within  them  t    What  but  in  the  midil 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeory 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  I 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  taming,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


To . 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
Tou  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  awaj  I 
There's  sueh  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not^  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleaiare 
That  mis  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monaichs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

I  They  aie  said  to  have  been  dlsuufeiedbjaeddsntahel 
middle  of  the  last  oatnry. 
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rtt,  and  deaigned  by  liim  as  nn  experiment 
■impler  kind  of  poetry  than  that  ia  use 
brd  permaDciit  interest  bi  r<;ulert.  Tlie 
■iibjetts,  he  conteiiiicd.  wtrc  fit  for  poetry, 
aii;;iiiige  iliaukl  be  that  '  rcKUy  used  by 
he  fine  fabrit  of  poetic  diction  which  gene- 
r  the  tuneAil  tribe  had  been  laboriuuily 
he  prapoaed  to  deitroy  altogether.  The 
of  humble  and  ruatic  life,  ariiing  out  of 
eiperience  and  regular  feelings,  he  con- 
<  be  a  more  permaneot  and  far  more  philo- 
language  than  that  which  is  frequently 
d  for  it  by  poets.  Tlie  attempt  of  Wordi- 
•  either  totally  nested  or  aiaailed  with 
Hie  transition  Irom  the  refined  and  een- 
■cbdol  itf  TEne,  with  adect  oud  polished 


diction,  to  such  themes  as  '  Tlie  Idiot  Boy,'  and  a 
rtyle  of  composition  disfigured  by  colloquial  plain- 
ness, and  by  the  mixture  of  ludicrous  Images  and 
Bsaociationa  with  pauage*  of  tenderness  and  pathos, 
vas  too  violent  to  escape  ridicule  or  Insure  genenl 
iuecesa.  It  was  often  impossilile  to  tell  whether  the 
poet  meant  to  be  comic  or  tender,  lerious  or 
ludicrous ;  while  the  choice  of  his  tabjecta  and  illus- 
trations, instead  of  being  regarded  as  genuine  sim- 
plicity, had  an  appearance  of  siliinesi  or  affectation. 
The  faults  of  his  worst  ballads  were  so  glaring, 
that  liiey  OTerpowertd,  at  least  for  a  time,  the 
simple  natural  beauties,  the  spirit  of  gentlenen  and 
humanity,  with  ivhich  they  were  sceompanied.  It 
was,  a  first  eiperinieot,  and  it  vas  made  without 
any  regard  for  existing  pr^udicei  or  feelings,  or  i 
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midllate.  The  poons,  bowcTer,  were  read  | 
Two  more  volumes  were  added  in  1 S07  ; ' 
s  seen  that,  whatever  might  be  the  theory  ' 
et,  he  possessed  a  vein  of  pure  and  exalted 
in  and  meditation  which  it  was  impossible 
el  and  admire.  The  influence  nf  nature 
n  was  his  IkTonrile  theme;  and  though 
s  wiiDtelligihIe  from  his  idealism,  he  was 
other  occasions,  just  and  profoimd.  His 
)f  nature  was  ennobling  and  impressive.  In 
licity,  however,  Wordsworth  is  inferior  to 

Goldsmith,  and  many  others.  He  has 
d  as  a  poet,  in  spite  of  his  own  theory.    As 

of  bis  admirers  was  gradually  extending, 
oed  to  supply  it  with  fresh  materials  of  a 
rder.  In  1811  appeared  Tie  Emttiom,  a 
deal  poem  in  blank  verse,  by  far  the  noblest 
rn  of  the  author,  and  containing  passages 
lent,  description,  and  pure  eloquence,  not 
by  any  living  poet,  while  its  spirit  Of  en- 
I  humanity  and  Christian  benevolence — ex- 
over  all  nmkf  of  sentient  and  animated 
npsrta  to  the  poem  •  pecttlUrly  tacred  and 


elevated  character.  The  Inflneme  of  Wordsworth 
on  the  poetry  of  his  age  has  thus  been  as  beneficial 
as  extensive.  He  has  tamed  the  public  taste  fWim 
pompons  Inanity  to  the  study  of  man  and  nature ; 
he  has  banished  the  false  and  exaggerated  style  of 
character  and  emotion  which  even  the  genius  of 
Byron  stooped  to  imitate  \  and  he  has  enlisted  the  aeo- 
■ibilities  and  sympathies  of  his  intellectDal  brethim 
in  favour  of  the  most  expansive  and  kindly  phaan- 
thropy.  The  pleasures  and  graces  of  his  muse 
are  all  simple,  pure,  and  lasting.  In  workiog  oat 
the  plan  of  his  '  Excursion,'  the  poet  has  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  fhim  the  errors  of  bis  eariy  poem*. 
The  incongrni^  or  want  of  keeping  In  moat  of 
Wordiworth's  firoductions  Is  observable  in  this 
work.  The  pnncipal  character  is  a  poor  Scotd 
pedlar,  who  tiavenes  the  monntains  in  company 
with  the  poet,  and  Is  made  to  disconne,  with  deA- 
like  fluency. 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  lovs,  and  bojpCh 
It  la  thn*  that  tbe  poet  violates  the  convcntlaiial 
mka  of  poetiT  and  tne  realitie*  of  lifei  Ibr  surely  tt 
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Almost  at  the  root 
ine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
item,  while  here  I  sit  at  ere, 
towards  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path 
^  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
stone,  a  eentle  dalesman  lies, 
n  early  oiildhood  was  withdrawn 
gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
>  mountain  Talley  was  to  him 
th  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
ise  this  cottager  from  sleep 
ig  summons ;  not  for  his  delight 
ickoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
le  labouring  bee.    When  stormj  winds 
g  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
jid  thousand  sparkling  waTOS, 
Tees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
urp  edge  of  jon  lofty  crags, 
scene  before  his  eye 
I  a  picture :  evermore 
)gs  silent,  wheresoever  he  mored. 
olace  of  his  own  pure  thouehta 
uteously  pursued  the  round 
urs ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
;h  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
le  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed ; 
com  before  his  sickle  fell 
xnmd  reapers. 

BookVIL 

man  in  connection  with  external  nature, 
ids  his  metaphysics  with  pictures  of  life 
To  build  up  and  strengthen  the  powers 
in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
bject  Like  Bacon,  Wordsworth  would 
ve  all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and 
n  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
;hat  that  mind  does  not,  by  its  external 
ak  to  the  human  heart  He  lives  under 
1  sway'  of  nature. 

meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
;hat  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

lent  works  of  the  poet  are  numerous — 
Doe  of  liylstoney  a  romantic  narrative 
)loured  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  Son- 
iver  Duddon;  The  Waggoner;  Peter  BeU; 
I  Sketches;  Yarrow  Bevisited^  &c.  Having 
ed  tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  conti- 
it  diversified  his  subjects  with  descrip- 
ticular  scenes,  local  manners,  legends, 
ions.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
ed  by  their  author  according  to  their 
ibjects;  as  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
d ;  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections ; 
?  Fancy ;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &c 
cation  is  often  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
of  the  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
d  be  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
effect  to  his  system.  Thus  classified 
?d,  the  poet's  works  form  six  volumes, 
as  lately  (1842)  been  added,  consisting 
ritten  yery  early  and  very  late  in  life 
I),  and  a  tragedy  which  had  long  lain 
lor.  The  latter  is  not  liappy,  for  Words- 
68  dramatic  power  than  any  other  living 
e  drama,  however,  both  Scott  and  Byron 
Coleridge,  with  his  fine  imagination  and 
ression,  was  only  a  shade  more  successful 
*  Wordsworth  is  daily  extending.  The 
us  or  puerile  pieces  which  excited  so 
i»m,  parody,  and  derision,  have  been 
)tten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
le  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  his 
batef  oommand  admiration,  and  have 


secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  A  tribe  of  wor- 
shippers, in  the  young  poets  of  the  day,  have  arisen  to 
do  mm  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  bigotted  excess.  Majny 
of  his  former  depreciators  have  also  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  admirers — partly  because  in  bis  late  works 
he  has  done  himself  more  justice  both  in  his  style 
and  subjects.  He  is  too  intellectual,  and  too  little 
sensuous,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come generally  popular,  unless  in  some  of  his  smaller 
pieces.  His  peculiar  sensibilities  cannot  be  relished 
by  alL  His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 
Forgetting  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry,  he  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  calm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  intense  feeling,  he  often  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Milton. 
His  Laodamia,  the  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  Lycoris 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  classic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.  Many  of  his  sonnets  have  tHao 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplicity.  In  these  short  com- 
positions, his  elevation  and  power  as  a  poet  are  per- 
haps more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  any  of  his 
other  productions.  They  possess  a  winning  sweet- 
ness or  simple  grandeur,  without  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  straining  for  effect ;  while 
that  tendency  to  prolixity  and  diff\iseness  which 
characterise  his  longer  poems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  for  brief  and  rapid  thought  and  concise 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sonnet  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Milton  alone  has 
surpassed — ^if  even  ?ie  has  surpassed — some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

Sonnets, 
London,  ISOSL 

Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     Wc  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  see  ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

The  World  is  Too  Much  with  Ua 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  «ll  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.    Great  God !  Pd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  8,  IML 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 
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Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky, 

All  bricht  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Nerer  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep, 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne*er  saw  I,  nerer  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wiU : 

Dear  Uod  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

On  King's  College  Chftpel,  Cambridge. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned. 

Albeit  labouring  for  a*  scanty  band 

Of  white>robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

His  Intimations  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintem  Abbey,  are  the  finest  examples  of  hit  rapt 
imaginative  style,  blending  metaphysical  truth  with 
dlfFhse  gorgeous  description  and  metaphor.  His 
simpler  effluLsions  are  pathetic  and  tender.  He  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  Vaudracour 
and  Julia,  be  has  painted  the  passion  of  love  with 
more  warmth  than  might  be  anticipated  from  his 
abstract  idealism — 

His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination  ;  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eyes,  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  ptrtals  of  the  dawn ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him  ;  pathwavs,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank. 
Surcharged  within  him — overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality ! 

The  lovers  parted  under  circumstances  of  danger, 
bat  had  a  stolen  interview  at  night — 

Through  all  her  courts 
Thi  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds, 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest. 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft — momentous  but  uneasy  bliss ! 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament ! 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  Massinger.  Living 
mostly  apart  fh>m  the  world,  and  nursing  with 
solitary  complacency  his  poetical  system,  and  all  tliat 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet, 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
want  of  discrimination  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
humour  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  him,  and 
dassed  with  the  same  nicety  and  care,  as  the  most 
majestic  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  most  natural  and 
beautifkil  of  his  descriptions.  The  art  of  condensa- 
tion is  also  rarely  practised  by  him.    Bat  if  the 


poet*s  retirement  or  peculiar  dispoaition  has  bee 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  has  uso  beoi  one  of 
sources  of  his  strength.  It  left  him  untouched 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  of  hia  age ;  itg 
an  originality  to  his  conceptions  and  to  the  wl 
colour  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  compl^telj  imb 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  and  knowfedgf 
the  phenomena  of  nature--the  sky,  lakes,  and  mo 
tjiins  of  his  native  district,  in  all  their  tints  i 
forms — which  he  has  depicted  with  aoch  power  i 
enthusiasm.  A  less  complacent  poet  would  k 
been  dulled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ridicnle  he 
|)erienced.  His  spirit  was  self-sappofted,  aad 
genius,  at  once  observant  and  meoitatifv^  was  '. 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extend  iti  19 
pathies  to  that  world  which  lay  hey  end  hk  hq 
mountain  solitude. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  heiiali 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  t 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 
And  I  could  wish  mv  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natiual  pie^» 

Lucy. 

She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  wayi^ 

Beside  the  spnngs  of  Dove^ 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  knov 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difference  to  met 

A  Portrait. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  si^kt; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight*s,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  JMay-tmie  and  the  cheerful  dawn; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I  * 

Her  household  motions  light  and  fie^ 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  sniklb 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  rcii»on  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  periect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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sluTc  pasted;  five  nuniuieri,  with  the  leogtb 
ag  wintcTh ;  uid  BfuLn  I  hcif 
len,  nlliac  from  UEir  moaot&m  Epringa 
veet  ioluia  munDur.    Oure  again 
3ld  tUse  nUep  and  loRj;  cliffs, 
]  K  irild  Included  Meoe  impress 
of  more  dtep  lecliHion,  uid  conn«t 
■cape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
Ib  come  when  1  again  repoie 
ier  lbi<  daric  AyouuDre,  *nd  rieir 
la  of  cottage  ground,  Iheio  orchard  tuflB, 
t  thii  neawin,  wich  their  uiiri|)e  fruit<, 
in  one  greeo  hue,  and  Iom  themaclTca 
le  iroodB  and  copies,  nor  disturb 
grreii  1a[id<ca|ie.    Once  again  I  see 
LjcErowK,  hardly  hedferovs,  little  1in« 
■e  wood  run  wild  ;  lbe«  pastoral  far 
the  Tery  door;  and  wreathg 
.mong  tb 


il  farms 


n  notice,  aa  might  seem, 
it  dwellen  in  the  houseleas  woods, 
e  hermit's  cave,  when,  by  hii  fiie. 


n  lonely  room*,  and  'mid  the  din 
and  cities,  1  have  owed  to  them, 
if  weariness,  lensations  sn-eet, 
,e  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
ing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
iqui!  restoration — fcellngi,  too, 
embcmd  plewure ;  such,  p?ihap«i 

■est  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
,  nameless,  nniemcmbeml  acts 
M  and  of  love.     Nor  lets,  I  trust, 
[  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
more  tublime ;  that  blesMd  mood 
the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
the  heavy  and  tbe  weivy  weight 
t  on  intelligible  world 
eil ;  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
the  afTectioni  gently  lead  ua  on. 


Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  atleep 
Id  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  poiwr 
Of  harmouy  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  lift  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  1  how  oft, 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shape* 
Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
in  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 


How  oft  ic 


it  have  I  turned  to 


0  sylvan  Wye  I — tbou  wanderer  throagh  tbe  vnmdft— 
How  often  hss  mv  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 

And  now,  with  gleami  of  hair-eitinguished  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sail  perplexity. 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  mdu 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  plea«in?  thoughti 

That  in  thit  inomeut  there  Is  life  and  food 

For  future  yean.     And  »  1  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  wu  wlunfinl 

1  came  among  these  hills  ;  when,  like  a  roe, 
1  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led  ;  more  like  a  man 
Fiving  from  something  that  lie  dreads,  than  ona 
^V  ho  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  thai 
rrhe  cianier  pleasure*  of  my  boyish  days 

To  tue  waa  all  in  all— 1  cannot  paint 
What  then  1  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  pa«ion  ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  devp  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  Iheir  forms,  were  then  to  mc 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unbonowed  from  the  eye.     That  time  is  put, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  diiiy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  other  gitla 
Have  followed,  for  such  lots,  1  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompeuse.     For  I  haro  leaned 

Of  ihooEbttess  youth,  but  bearing  oftentimea 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  pawn 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  1  have  felt 

A  prenence  that  disturbs  roe  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thouehts  ;  a  sense  subliino 

Of  soruething  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

\Miosc  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  siuii^ 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

AU  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.    Thentfore  am  I  stiU 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 

And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  wa  behold 

From  thit  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  wodd 

or  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 

And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 

llic  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nnrso. 

The  guide,  the  gnudian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  percluBice, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
SulTcr  my  genial  spirits  to  decay ; 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  upon  the  hanks 
Of  tbi.  fair  river ;  then,  my  dearest  friend,  ■ 
My  dear,  dvai  frienil,  and  m  thy  voice  I  catch 
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Hie  language  of  mj  fonner  lieart,  and  read 

Ht  fonner  pleasoret  in  the  ■hooting  li^ti 

Of  thj  wild  eyes.    Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 

Hay  I  bdiold  in  thee  what  I  was  onoe, 

My  dear,  dear  sister  1    And  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  nature  nerer  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  pnrilege. 

Throng  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  imprees 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  eril  tongues, 

Rash  judCTients,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 

Nor  ffreetmgs  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreaiy  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerml  faith  uiat  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  Vknd  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  hannonies;  oh  I  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations !  Nor,  perchance, 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  foiget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  1,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came, 

Unweariea  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofly  cliffs. 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  our  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  nature,  the  mind 
Is  redeemed  from  a  senae  of  the  transitory,  which  so  often 
mixes  perturbation  with  pleamire;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
fe^ng  of  the  human  heart  which,  being  so  intense,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  composed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  contemplations  of  a  poeti- 
cal philosopher,  and  eminently  so  to  one  like  Mr  Wordsworth, 
in  whose  scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  feature  more  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the 
feelings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  which  bestows  a  gift  of 
genuine  insight,  is  one  of  profound  emotion  as  weU  as  profound 
oomposore ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  sinnewhere  expressed  himself— 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
Qnkm  of  the  tranquil  and  the  virid  is  described,  and  to  every 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  is  possible,  im- 
parted by  the  celebrated  '  Lines  written  in  1796,  a  few  miles 
above  Tintem  Abbey,'  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  intermediate  recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them.  *  *  The  im- 
pa«ioned  love  of  nature  is  interfused  through  the  whole  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  system  of  thought,  filling  up  all  interstices,  pene- 
trating all  recesses,  colouring  all  media,  supporting,  aaeociat- 
Sng,  and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all  its 
parts.  Thoui^  man  is  his  subject,  yet  is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  relations  with  external  nature.  Man  is 
the  taxt,  but  there  is  always  a  running  commentary  of  natural 
pheaomena.— Quorter^ir  Stviett  for  1834.  In  Illustration  of  this 
remark,  every  episode  in  the  *  Excursion  *  might  be  cited  (par- 
ticularly  the  affecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Margaret  in  the 
flnt  book) ;  and  the  poems  of  *  The  Cumberiand  Beggar,' 
*  Michael,'  and  *  nie  Fountain  *  (the  last  unquestionably  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  ballads),  are  also  strfking  ««^nTiMiL 


Piettire  of  ChrutwMg  Eve, 

[Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  wtth  SoBBSlBtG 
River  Doddon,  dto,"} 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves: 
While,  smitten  by  a  loftv  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  widi  leavei^ 
Oave  back  a  rich  and  danling  sheen. 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  evory  breeM 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings  ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freoe^ 

Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings  ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  ImtS. 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  streaoioaihaai* 


And  who  but  listened !  till 
Respect  to  every  inmate*s  claim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 
And  *  merry  Christmas*  wished  to  all  1 

0  brother !  I  revere  the  dioloe 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills  | 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  oflen  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 


Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  me  and 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite  ; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light ; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powcfi, 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  oonl 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wail 
On  these  expected  annual  rounds. 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds^ 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  daik. 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep  1 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark. 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutual  nod — the  grave  dtsgoise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mofe; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah  I  not  for  emerald  fields  alone. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bril^ 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

Glittering  before  the  thunderer^s  sight. 

Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  manners !  sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdimws  ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould, 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old! 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quendi  the  thou^t 

That  slights  this  passion  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  iMTooght 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames 

And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowvn. 
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Tea,  thej  can  make,  who  fitil  to  find 

Short  leisure  eren  in  IraBiest  dajs ; 

Moments — to  cast  a  look  behind^ 

And  profit  by  thoee  kindly  rays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal. 

And  all  the  far-off  past  lereaL 

Hence,  while  the  imperial  city's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  serere, 
That  neither  overwhelm  nor  doy, 
Bot  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  1 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate^ 
Her  fiftther  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seren  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  oxer  dale  and  hill 
In  thoughtless  ueedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Lake  sounds  of  winds  and  floods  ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green, 
Aj  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own  \ 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herMslf,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height 

There  came  a  youth  from  Oeor^'s  shor^* 

A  military  casque  he  wore. 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees  ; 

The  feraers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  vou  deem  him  sprung : 
But  no  I  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek. 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  spieak : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy, 

The  moon,  the  gloiy  of  the  sun. 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  th^  nm, 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  1  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  tne  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 
Sadi  tales  at  told  to  any  maid 
By  each  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade, 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girle— a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout, 

Theii  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long ; 

Bcinming  with  a  choral  song 

Wlich  dio^light  is  gone  down. 


He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers. 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  overhead ! 
The  cypress  and  her  spire  ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  firs. 

The  youth  of  green  savannahs  spaki^ 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  laka^ 
With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 


'  How  pleasant,'  then  he  said, '  it 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 
In  sunshine  or  through  shade 
To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 
And  build  a  household  fi'.'e,  and  find 
A  home  in  every  glade ! 

What  days  and  what  bright  years  I    Ah 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

Ana  all  the  while/  said  he, '  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  1' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love  : 
'  For  there,'  said  he, '  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  t  and  could  you  go  with  AM 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer ! 

Beloved  Ruth  !* — No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear  : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agret 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

'  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  wlu  plig^ 
A  husband  and  a  wife.' 
Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  rink^ 
Delighted  tAl  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  shavi 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  west. 
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HI  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 
d  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 
rpse  shall  buried  be ; 
ie  a  funeral  bell  shall  ling, 
1  tbe  conpef^tion  sing 
stian  paalm  for  thee. 

To  a  Highland  Oirl 
At  InrcfBii^de,  upon  Loch  Lomood.^ 

Highland  girl !  a  yeiy  shower 
uty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 
seyen  consenting  years  have  shed 
itmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 
ose  gray  roclu ;  that  household  lawn  ; 
trees),  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 
Jl  of  water,  that  doth  make 
mur  near  the  silent  lake ; 
ttle  bay,  a  quiet  road 
olds  in  shelter  thy  abode — 
;h,  unfolding  thus,  ye  seem 
)mething  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 
)rm8  as  from  their  covert  peep 
earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  1 
ream  or  vision  as  thou  art, 
thee  with  a  human  heart : 
ield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  1 
.er  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 
;t  my  eyes  are  filled  with  t^us. 
h  eameiit  feeling  I  shall  pray 
>e  when  I  am  far  away : 
ver  saw  I  mien  or  face, 
ch  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
ity  and  home-bred  sense 
ng  in  perfect  innocence. 
eattercMi,  like  a  random  seed, 
e  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
ibarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
laidenly  shamefacedness : 
rear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
iedom  of  a  mountaineer : 
with  gladness  overspread  t 
liles,  by  human  kindness  bredl 
^emliness  complete,  that  swayi 
urtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
10  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
juick  and  eager  visitincs 
lights  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
tew  words  of  English  speech : 
lage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
ives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life! 
e  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
irds  of  tempest-loving  kind, 
leating  up  against  the  wind. 
it  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
ee  who  art  so  beautiful ! 
)y  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
your  homely  ways,  and  dresi 
herd,  thou  a  shepherdess  1 
:x>uld  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
ike  a  grave  reality  : 
irt  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
wild  sea ;  and  I  would  hare 
:laim  upon  thee,  if  I  could, 
h  but  of  common  neighbourhood, 
joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  I 
der  brother  I  would  be — 
.ther — anything  to  thee  I 
'  thanks  to  Hearen !  that  of  iti  graoo 
ed  me  to  this  lonely  place, 
kve  I  had  ;  and  going  henoe, 
away  my  recompense, 
ts  like  these  it  is  we  prise 
emory,  fisel  that  the  baAh  eyM  t 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  t 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 

Continued  lonff  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  girl  !  fn/m  thee  to  part ; 

For  I,  methinks,  till  I  crow  old. 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold. 

As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 

The  lake,  the  bay,  the  ¥raterfall ; 

And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  I 

Laodamia, 

*  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom. 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  gods,  'mid  shades  forlcna 
Of  night,  my  slaughter^  lord  have  I  required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 

Restore  him  to  my  sight — great  Jove,  restore  I' 

So  sneaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 

Witn  faith,  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  handf  | 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  eicpands ; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows ; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  1 — 0  joy ! 
What  doth  she  look  on  f— whom  doth  she  behold  f 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  t 

His  vital  presence !  his  corporeal  mould  ? 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — *tis  he ! 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury ! 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  his  wand 
That  calms  all  fear,  *Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy 

prayer, 
Laodamia  I  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air ; 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  space ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  faoe !' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  olaip  { 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed  ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — ^but  parts  to  re-unite. 

And  re>asBume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  ProtesiUufl,  lo !  thy  ^ide  is  gone  t 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice. 
This  is  our  palace — ^yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoiot. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  sods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  aboda.' 

'  Great  Jove,  Laodamia  I  doth  not  leave 
His  gifls  imperfect.    Spectre  though  I  be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold : 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  slain.' 

*  Supreme  of  heroes ;  bravest,  noblest,  best  I 
T^y  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  depreel 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 
l^ou  foona'st — and  I  foigive  thee — here  thou 
A  noUer  oounsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 
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gnomic  tiprtuAoa  to  *I1  the  worki  of  iMtDre. 
A  meditatire  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  uid 
bought  with  MDilbility :  a  lympathj  with 
nun  j  the  ijinpatliy,  indeed,  of  ■  contem- 
Bther  than  *  fellow-iuQeret  and  co-mate 
;ofacont4 
10  diffeience  of  rank  cod< 
Ihe  nature  ;  no  injurie*  of  wind  or  weather, 
or  eren  of  ignorance,  whollj-  diiguiie  the 
Hue  dlTine.  Lait,  and  pre-eminently,  I 
e  for  thii  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  tlie 
■nd  atrtcteat  aeue  of  the  word.  In  the  play 
',  Wordiwoith,  to  mj  feelings,  is  always 
,  and  aometiinea  recondite.  The  lUiaua  it 
tHj  too  itnmge,  or  demandi  tno  peculiar  a 

Tiew,  or  ia  inch  aa  appean  the  creature  of 
Tntnetl  Teaearch,  rattier  than  ipontaneoai 
ition.  Indeed,  bii  Uxicj  •eldom  diiplayi 
mere  and  nnmodided  ftncy.  But  in  imagi- 
ower  lie  standi  neareat  of  all  modem  writera 
■peare  and  Milton,  and  ;et  in  a  mind  per- 
iDonowed,  and  his  own.  To  employ  hit  own 
vhich  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illus- 

be  does  indeed,  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all 

Add  the  gleam, 
)  light  that  Derer  was  on  sea  or  land, 
I  eouaecration  and  the  poet's  dream.' 

BunrzL  ttxu>%  coLtaisaB. 
XL  Tatlob  CoLZBnxiE,  a  remarkabls  man 
I  imaginatiTG  poet,  enjtnred  a  bi^  reputation 
the  latter  years  of  hii  life  tbr  his  coUoqidal 
ce  and  meUphjiical  and  critical  powers,  of 
nlj  a  few  fyagmentaiT  specimens  remain.  His 
ilio  indicated  more  tSan  it  ocbiGTed.  Ylsions 


Snoal  Ta^w  CUkUik 
i,  taDdemesa,  and  m^eity,  aeem  era  to  have 
Ihim.  Some  of  these  he  embodied  in  exquisite 
mt  be  wanted  concentration  and  steadiness  of 
:  to  arail  himself  anfficiently  of  his  intellectnal 
A  happier  destiny  was  also  perhaps  wanting  i 
;h  of  Cdoidge'l  life  was  spent  in  porerty  and 
(nee.  amidst  dlsai^ntment  and  iU-health, 
the  irregnlari^  caosed  by  an  unfortunate  and 
re  use  of  opium,  whitdi  tyraiuiiMd  orer  him 
ly  yean  with  mudamsg  wmitj.    Ar-"-' 


daily  drndgery  for   the  periodical  press,    and  in 

nightly  dreams  distempered  and  fcTeriab,  he  wasted, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  '  the  prime  and  manhood 
of  his  intellect'  The  poet  was  a  natiTc  of  Deron- 
shire,  being  bom  on  the  3ath  of  October  1773  at 
Ottery  St  Mary,  of  which  parish  his  father  wa* 
~""~,  He  reeeiTed  the  priQcipal  part  of  hit  educa- 
it  Christ's  hospital,  wliere  he  had  Charles  Lamb 
for  a  schoolfellow.  He  describes  himself  as  being, 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  'a  piaylest  day-dreamer, 
aMlno  libronm;  and  in  this  instance  'the  child  wai 
father  o^the  man,'  ibr  such  was  Coleridge  to  the 

id   uf  hit  life.     A  stranger   whom  he   had   acct- 

intally  met  one  day  on  the  streets  of  London,  and 
who  was  struck  with  his  conversation,  made  him  free 
of  a  circulating  lihrary,  and  he  read  through  the 
catalogue,  folios  and  alL  At  fourteen,  he  had,  like 
Gibbon,  a  stockof  emditiontliatniiglit  liave  puzzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  school- 
boy woiUd  hare  been  ashamed.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion ;  bis  fotber  was  dead,  and  he  actually  thoujiht 
of  apprenticing  himself  ta  a  shoeniuker  who  tiTed 
near  iht  school.  Tlie  head  tnaater,  Bowyer.  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  this  additional  honour  to  the 
craft  of  8t  Crispin,  already  made  illaslrious  by 
GifTord  and  BloomSeld.  Coleridge  became  depnty- 
Gredan,  or  head  scholar,  and  obtained  an  exhibition 
or  presentation  from  Christ's  hospital  to  Jesus' 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  from  1791  to 
1793.  He  quitted  college  abmptly.  without  taking 
a  degree,  baring  become  obnoiious  to  his  superior* 
fhnn  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revcdution. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  upreared, 

And  with  that  oath  which  unote  air,  earth,  and  lea, 

Stamped  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be  five, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  sod  feand  t 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  sratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  ilaiiah  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wlaud't  wand. 
The  monarcht  marched  in  eiil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array  ; 

Though  dear  her  ahores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendthipt,  many  youuiful  lores 

11^  swollen  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groTM, 


juetling  lance, 


To  all  that  biared  the  tyrant- 
And  Bhame  too  long  delayed  ana  vam  letreai  i 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty  !  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light,  or  damped  thy  holy  flame  j 

But  blessed  the  nseans  DTdeiiTered  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

In  iondon,  Coleridge  soon  elt  himself  fiirlom  and 
destitute,  and  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  ISth, 
Elliot's  Light  Dragoons.  '  On  his  srriTBl  at  the 
quarters  (^  the  regiment,'  tajt  hia  friend  and 
Mographer  Mr  Gillman,  '  the  general  of  the  district 
inspected  the  recruits,  and  looking  hard  at  Cole- 
ridge, with  a  military  air,  inquired,  "  What'i  yoar 
name,  sir?"  "  Comberbaeh."  (The  name  he  had 
assumed.)  **  What  do  you  come  here  for,  lirP"  as  if 
doubting  whether  he  had  any  business  tliere.  "  Sir," 
said  Coleridge,  "  for  what  most  other  persons  come 
— to  be  made  a  soldier."  "  Do  you  think,"  said  the 
general,  "you  can  run  a  Frenchman  through  the 
body?"  "I  do  not  know,"  replied  Coleridge,  " at  I 
ne*er  tried -,  bat  ril  lela  Frenchman  run  me  through 
the  body  before  III  ran  away."  "  That  will  do," 
said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  was  turned  into  th» 
ranks.'  The  poet  made  a  poor  dragoon,  and  nerer 
tdTanced  beyond  the  awkward  tquad.    He  wrata 
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wr  hare  printed  in  Italies  aru  an 
1  of  Schiller'.,  which  Mr  HaywjinJ 
i  poetiol  traDiUtor)  thui  litcrillj 


ig  lui-c  has  eiuignled  (wuidered  out  or 

if  Bubaiatence  Coleridge  reluctantly 
ndertuke  the  literary  and  pulitiril 
ibe  doming  Poll,  ia  which  he  eup- 
urMofBOvemment.  In  1-804  we  I)nd 
ocretary  to  tlie  goremor,  Sir  Aleit- 
lljualflT)' of  £800  per  annum.  He 
ite  offlee  only  nine  months,  having 
the  Korernoi ;  and,  after  a  tour  in 
to  England  to  KAlime  hia  precnrioni 
luthor  and  lecturer.  Tlic  deaultory 
I  of  the  poet,  caused  partly  by  his 
lium,  pnd  tlie  dreani}'  indolenra  and 
vliich  marked  hini  throughoat  lile, 
frnstratcd  every  cliance  and  oppor- 
iTancement.  Living  again  at  Gra*s- 
d  a  •econd  perioditiU,  7T1«  Friend, 
i  to  Iwenty-eeven  numbers.  The 
metlmea  acute  and  eloquent,  hut  as 
ad.  imperfect,  and  futl  of  German 

1816,  chiefly  at  the  recommendation 
I.  the  'wild  and  vondroua  talc'  of 
u  puUished.  Tlie  flnt  part,  as  we 
L  WM  written  at  Stowey  at  fnr  back 
a  Kcond  had  been  added  on  bis 
ermanj  in  1800.  The  poem  wag 
1  but  it  would  have  been  almoit  Hi 
plelethe  Faery  Queen,**  tocontiliue 
irit  lliat  vitching  atrain  of  luperna- 
1  melodious  vene.  Another  drama, 
wl  im  the  Winter's  Tale),  was  pub- 
idgi!  in  181S,  and,  with  the  exception 
puema,  completes  hii  poetical  wurka. 
al  cliaractetiitic  prose  diaquisitinni — 
I  ManmL  m-  Uu  Bibtf  tia  Bat  Guide 
'and  FoTftiokli  a  hag  Sennon  HSIG)  ; 
Aicrnon,  aadraied  to  Iht  Hightr  and 
m  lie  eiuUng  DwfrauKJ  asd  Dimtun- 
BlngnipMa  LiUraria,  two  volumtB, 
TitgntioH  (1835);  Oa  iht  CimttiUtioK 
nd  Stale  (1830)  ;  &c  Ue  meditated 
1i«l  anil  philoaophical  work,  hi*  mas- 
rhristinnitv  a*  the  only  reveUtion  of 

unircraal  validity,'  which  wia  to 
winlee  into  harmony' — to  'unite  the 
enta  of  truth,  and  therewith  to  frame 
-.'     He  planned  also  an  «plc  poem  on 

nf  Jeruaatem.  which  he  considered 
I  now  remaining  fbr  an  epic  poem  ;  A 
like  Milton's  Fall  of  Man,  ahoiild  in- 
endom,  a*  the  Homeric  War  of  Troy 
reece.  '  Here,'  aaid  he, '  there  would 
;m  of  the  prophecies  i  the  termination 
aled  national  rvligion  under  the  viu- 
pn^antam,  itself  the  immediate  fore- 
ndition  of  the  spread  of  a  revealed 
on ;  and  then  JftU  would  have  the 
'  Bomaniuid  the  .Tew;  andthe  awfol- 
etenen.  the  justiee.  I  acbemedit  at 
It  aLii!  vtnlurHin  eiprebiL'  Thi* 
cate  some  great  work,  and  his  Conati- 
ty  of  purpose,  which  made  liim  defer 
lith  an  itrurt  ho  has  portrayed  willi 
Tid  pathuA  in  an  address  to  Words- 
■d  after  the  latter  had  recited  to  him 
i  growth  of  an  individual  mind-' — 
ni  with  a  heart  forlam, 
y  bviu^  beat  anew  '- 


Ami  even  as  life  returns  npon  the  drownrd. 
Life's  jny  rekindling  rouMid  a  thmnj;  of  paini — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakeninu  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  Ivith  an  outery  in  Che  heart ; 
And  fiBFB  iH!ir-wiUcd,  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope} 
And  hope  that  Ksroe  would  know  llwlf  from  fear; 
Sense  nf  past  youth,  and  ifianhood  rome  in  vain; 
And  genius  given,  and  knowl«l;:e  won  in  vain  ; 
And  all  which  I  had  called  in  wond-walki  wild, 
And  aU  which  patient  toil  bad  reared,  and  al] 
Communa  with  thte  had  opened  out— but  flowers 
Strewed  Ml  my  corn*,  and  home  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  eclf-same  grave  I 
These  were  prophetic  brcalhings.  and  should  be  a 
warning  to  young  and  ardent  genio*.    In  sucb  mag' 
riflcent  all«mationB  of  hope  and  despair,  and  in 
discoursing  on  poetry  and  pliilosophv — sometiniea 
committing  a  golden  thought  to  the  bWk  leaTofa 
book  or  to  a  prirate  letter,  but  generally  content 
with  CFTal  communleation— the  poet's  time  elided 
past     He  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  ft 
private  friend,  Mr  James  CiUmnn,  surgeon,  Bigh- 
gate.  where  he  resided  for  the  last  nineteen  year*  of 
hialife.    Here  he  was  visited  by  numerous  friend* 


>,  thp  lasl  mldenoi  of  TDlstitfl. 
who  were  liappy  to  tlsten  to  his  in- 
■pireit  monologues,  which  lie  p  lured  forth  with 
exhaustleis  fecundity.  'We  believe.'  eays  one  of 
these  rapt  and  enthusiastic  listeners,  'It  has  notlieeD 
the  lot  of  any  other  literary  man  in  Enfiland,  since 
Dr  Johnson,  to  command  tlie  devoted  Bitmiration 
and  Bteaily  zeal  of  so  many  and  such  wid>ly-difl'ering 
disciples— some  of  them  having  become,  and  others 
being  likdb'  to  become,  fresh  and  independent  sources 
of  light  and  moral  action  in  themselvca  upon  tbe 
principles  nf  their  common  master.  I>ie  half  -of 
these  afl^tioDBte  disciples  have  learned  their  leslOD* 
of  philosophy  trom  the  teacher's  mouth.  He  hai 
been  la  them  as  an  utd  oracle  of  the  academy-  w 
Lyceoni.  The  Mness,  the  inwardness,  (lie  ultimate 
scope  of  hia  doctrines,  has  never  yet  Icen  puhllahfil 
in  print,  and,  if  disclosed,  it  has  been  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  higher  momenti  of  coavenatioD,  wh^n 
oo'aaiua.  am)  innod.  uid  penon,  begot  an  exalted 
crisii.  More  thmi  once  has  Mr  Coleridge  laid  ttiat. 
with  pen  in  hnnd,  he  fdt  a  thoauod  checka  and 
difflci^tics  in  the  cipreuioa  of  hit  meaning;  bnt 
that — authoTBhip  aiidc — he  never  found  the  imalleat 
hitch  or  impediment  !□  the  fulleat  ntlennce  of  hia 
molt  aubtle  fancies  by  word  of  mouth,  Hia  ab- 
■tmaeat  thougtits  became  rhythmiol  and  dear  when 
ohant«d  to  their  oim  luoaic.''  Mr  Coleridge  died 
at  Highgate  on  the  25th  of  July  183*.  In  tlie  pre- 
ceding winter  he  bad  irritleD  Ilie  following  epitaph, 
Kriking  (rom  it*  umpUci^  and  honUlity,  for  hlm- 
lelf;— 


ntb  cent 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  onco  aeemed  he — 
Oh  I  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S,  T.  C.  1 
That  he,  who  many  a  Year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Foond  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  I 
Merey  for  prulK — to  be  forgiren  for  fame. 
He  aiked  and  hoped  through  Chnat— do  thou  the  i 
Immediately  on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  tcveral 
pilationa  were  made  of  hia  table-talk,  correapondencc, 
and  litenuy  remiina.  Hia  fame  had  been  gradually 
extending,  and  public  curiosity  wa*  excited 
/Bipect  to  the  genim  and  opiniona  of  a  mar 
combined  auch  varioui  and  diaaimilor  povera,  and 
who  waa  auppoacd  capable  of  any  taik,  howevi 
gigantic  Some  of  theae  Titanic  &agmcnta  are  vaji 
a1>le — particularly  hit  Shakapearian  criticism.  Tliey 
attert  hii  profound  thought  and  curioua  erudition, 
and  diaplay  hia  fine  critical  taite  and  discernment 
In  penetrating  into  and  embracing  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  a  faTourite  author — unfolding  the  nice  shades 
and  dlatincHons  of  thought,  character,  feeling, 
melody — darting  on  it  the  light  of  hia  own  crest 
mind  and  suggestive  fancy — and  perbapa  linking  the 
whole  to  some  glorioiu  original  conception  or  image, 
Coleridge  ataods  unriialled.  He  doea  not  appear  as 
a  critic,  but  aa  an  eloquent  and  gifted  expounder  of 
kitidred  excellence  and  gcniua  He  aeems  like  one 
who  has  the  key  to  every  hidden  chamber  of  pro- 
found and  subtle  thought  and  every  ethereal  concep- 
tion. Wo  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  could  ever 
bave  built  up  a  regular  lyatem  of  ethics  or  criticiam. 
He  wanted  the  art  to  combine  and  arrangv  his  mate- 
rials. He  "Bl  too  languid  and  ureaolute.  He  had 
never  attained  the  art  of  writing  with  cleamcas  and 
precision  ;  for  he  is  oflen  unintelligible,  turgid,  and 
Tcrboee,  as  if  he  etmggled  in  vain  after  penpicacity 
and  method.  His  intellect  could  not  aubordiuate  the 
'shaping  spirit'  of  his  imagination. 

The  poetical  works  of  Coleridm  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumes.  They  arc 
various  in  atylcand  miuiaer,  embracing  ode,  trageily, 
atid  epigram,  love  pocma.  and  strains  of  patriotism 
and  superstition^-a  wild  witchery  of  imagination, 
and.  nt  other  times,  severe  and  stately  thought  and 
inteUectual  retrospection.  His  language  is  often 
rich  and  musical,  highly  figurative  and  ornate.  Many 
of  his  minor  poems  are  characterised  by  tendemeai 
and  beauty,  but  others  are  diaSgured  by  passages  of 
turgid  sentimentalism  and  puerile  afTectation.  The 
moat  original  and  striking  of  his  prodactiona  ia  hia 
well-known  tale  of  TSe  AkIoiI  Maraur.  Accord- 
ing to  I)e  Qnincy,  the  germ  of  this  story  is  contained 


Colerld^t  ai 


.     With  00 


In  a  passage  of  Shclvocke,  one  of  the  daaiic 
cumnavigators  of  the  earth,  wbo  state*  Ihi 
Bccond  captain,  being  a  melancholy  man,  w» 
sossed  by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  t 
weather  waa  owing  to  an  alluiCross  whid 
steadily  puraucd  the  ahip.  upon  which  he  sh< 
bird,  but  without  mending  tiieir  condition, 
ridge  makes  the  ancient  mariner  relate  the  ci 
stances  attending  hia  act  of  inhtnuanity  to  > 
three  wedding  gueata  whom  he  meets  and  dels 
hia  way  to  the  marriage  feast.  *  He  holds  bin 
his  glittering  eye,'  and  invests  his  nairatiaa  < 
deep  preternatural  character  and  inlertst,  to. 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  energet 
scriptioQ.  The  versification  ia  irregular,  in  & 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  most  of  the  action  ofttx 
isunDatoral:  yet  the  poem  is  full  of  vivid  and  oi 
imagination.  'There  is  nothing  cIk  Hlnit,' 
one  of  his  critics  ;  'it  is  a  poem  by  itself;  be 
it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  mattria,  the 
chasm  which  you  cannot  overpaa*.  The  mi 
reader  feels  himaelf  insulated,  and  a  sea  ofv 
and  mystery  flows  mnnd  him  as  round  tltf 
stricken  ship  itacIC'  Coleridge  further  iilnstrtt 
theory  of  the  connection  between  the  mamisi  si 
spiritual  world  in  hia  unfinished  poem  of '  Chris' 
a  romantic  supernatural  tale,  filled  wi  A  wild  m 
and  the  most  remarkable  modulatko  of  vene. 
veraitication  is  founded  on  what  the  poet  esBi ; 
principle  (though  it  was  evidently  prsctiie 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare),  namely,  that  of  txn 
in  each  line  the  number  of  >cc«itiiated  word 
the  number  of  ayllabhiS.  '  Though  the  littt 
sayi  '  may  vaiy  from  eeven  to  twelve,  yet  ia 
line  the  acants  will  be  found  to  be  only  Ibor.' 
irregular  harmony  delighted  both  Scott  and  B 
by  whom  it  was  imitated.    We  add  a  brief  i 


night . 


Then 


chill;  the  forest  t>at« ; 
id  that  moaneth  bleak  t 
wind  enough  in  the  air 
ly  the  ringlet  curi 


From  the  lovely  lady'i  chsek  J 
Then  is  not  wind  enoo^h  to  twiri 
The  one  red  leaf,  ths  last  of  its  flan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  tliat  loolu  np  at  tbsd 
Huih,  beating  heart  of  Christabel  I 


What 


lield  h 


nil 


a  damsel  bright. 
Dressed  in  a  silken  robe  of  whit«. 
That  shadowy  in  the  iDoonllght  ^ons; 
The  neck  tbat  made  that  white  rob*  waa, 
Her  stalely  neck  and  arms  were  ban ; 
Her  blue-veined  feel  unsandalled  ma; 
And  wildly  glittered  hero  and  then 
The  geniB  entangled  in  hor  hair, 
1  guess  'tnas  ^ghtful  Uiei«  to  su 
A  laily  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly  I 
finer  passage  ia  that  deacribiug  broken  b 
ips:— 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  imlms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain: 
And  to  be  wroth  irtlh  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madnc*>  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  )  divine. 
With  Roland  and  ^  LeoUne. 
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Eadi  ipake  words  of  high  ditdain 
And  intuit  to  hia  heitft'a  best  brother : 

Thej  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  1 
Bat  nerer  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 

Thej  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  clifib  which  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  drearj  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thundo*, 
Shall  wholly  do  Away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

[his  metrical  harmony  of  Coleridge  exercises  a  sort 
if  fksci  nation  eyen  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
lerent  images  and  absurd  conceptions.  Thus,  in 
ThMa  Khan,  a  fragment  written  from  recollections 
i%  dieam,  we  haye  the  following  melodious  rhap- 
ody: — 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  cayes. 

It  was  a  mimcle  of  >are  deyice, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  cayes  of  icti 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  yision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  playedy 

Sinking  of  Mount  Abora. 

Comd  I  reyiye  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  deep  delight  'twould  win  me^ 

That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome,  those  cayes  of  ice  I 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 

And  all  should  cxy,  Beware  1  Beware  I 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 

Weaye  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honeynlew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

Hie  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
leyated  in  conception.  That  on  Immce  was  con- 
idered  by  Shelley  to  be  the  finest  Enp^lish  ode  of 
Qodon  times.  The  hymn  on  Chamoum  is  equally 
ofty  and  brilliant.  His  *  Greneyieye'  is  a  pure  and 
tzquisite  loye-poem,  without  that  gorgeous  difihse- 
less  which  characterises  the  odes,  jeX  more  chastely 
nd  caiefully  finished,  and  abounding  in  the  delicate 
jid  sabtle  traits  of  his  imagination.  Coleridge  was 
lefident  in  the  rapid  energy  and  strong  passion 
teoessary  for  the  drama.  The  poetical  beauty  of 
sertain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stage,  atone  for 
he  paucity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  his  two 
ilajTB,  though,  as  works  of  genius,  they  yastly  excel 
fafliee  of  a  more  recent  date  which  proye  highly  suo- 
Ciiftil  in  representation. 

The  Bme  of  ike  AneiaU  Marmer, 

PAST  I. 

It  is  an  andent  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three; 

'  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  9j% 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  t 

Hie  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wids^ 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
Hie  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
Kayst  hear  the  merry  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 

*  Hiere  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  oflT;  unhand  me,  nay-beaid  loon;' 
Eftsoons  Ins  hand  diopt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering 
The  weddinff-guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  wilL 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  many 
The  brightHByed  mariner. 

• 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  dsandi 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

• 

Higher  and  higher  eyery  day. 

Till  oyer  the  mast  at  noon 

The  weddinff-guest  here  beat  his  breast. 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast^ 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  h&\r  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  anci<9nt  maDy 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  can-  3,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings^ 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  drippine  proWy 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  ana  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  droye  fast,  loud  roared  the  Mastj, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snoify 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  dlA 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  heausts  we  ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  f 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roazed  and  hoidedf 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  I 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  Ood's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had' eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  throu^I 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind^ 
The  al&tross  did  follow. 
And  eyery  day  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shnrnd^ 
Itjperched  for  yespers  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  niiht,  throng  Ibg^smoke  iHdtl^ 
Glimmered  the  white  moonsnine. 
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TILL  THE  PBESE.XT  Wl 


'  God  nye  thee,  andent  mariner. 
From  the  fiendB  that  plague  thee  thus  1 
Whjlook'rtthousor    With  1117  croaa-bow 
I  shot  the  alhatroak 


FAST  II. 


The  Bun  now  rote  upon  the  ri^i^ 
Out  of  the  Ma  came  he ; 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the 


And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew  hthind^ 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow ; 
Nor  any  daj  for  food  or  plaj 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo; 

For  all  aToxred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  day 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  1 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  Ood*s  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

Tlie  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  erer  burst 
Into  that  rilent 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  oould  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  t 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  abore  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  crciywhcre. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  eTerywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  yery  deep  did  rot ;  0  Christ! 
That  erer  this  should  be  I 
Tea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  1^ 
Up<m  the  slimy 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fi^thom  deep  he  had  followed  U0 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  pjwr  tongue,  throuj^  utter  diwujUtf 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  q>eak,  no  mora  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-a^d»T  I  what  eril  looks 
Had  I  ftom  old  and  young  I 
Uateftd  of  the  CRNH  the  aUMktnMi 
JUNmi'  my  neck  was  hung. 


PARI  III. 

There  passed  a  weair  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  ^ased  each  eye. 
A  weaiy  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glased  eadi  weary  eye  1 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  m  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  mored  and  raoTcd,  and  took  at  lasl 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  reered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baks^ 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail  1 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baks4, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Oramercy  they  for  joy  did  Exin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 

See !  see  I  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  m€K% 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide^ 
She  steadies  with  upright  keeL 

The  western  waTo  was  all  A-flame^ 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done. 

Almost  upon  the  western  waye 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  droye  saddioil^ 

Betwixt  us  and  tho  sun. 


And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with 
(Hearen's  mother  send  us  grace  I) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grmte  he 
With  broad  and  burning  Hce, 

Alas  !  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  looi^ 
How  fast  she  nears  and  ncMs ; 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  th«  son 
Like  restless  gossameres ! 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  this  SOB 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crewt 
Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two! 
Is  death  that  woman's  mate  I 


Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  ftM^ 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  ktproty. 
The  nightmare  Lilis-in-daath  was  sht^ 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  oold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  camei. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
'  The  game  is  done !  I'ye  won,  I*ts  wta  I' 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  msh  oq^ 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  saa 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bariti 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cop, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stiurs  were  dim,  and  thick  tha  «i^*p 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  Reamed  vUh 

From  the  uSlU  the  dffw  did  dri|^— 

Till  clomb  aboye  the  Mstam  bar 

The  homed  moon,  with  oaa  hti^bM 

Within  the  nether  tipi. 


IL 


ENGUBH  LTTERATUItE. 


tAinna.  tatloe  oo; 


One  after  one,  bj  the  itar-dogged  moon, 
Too  qaick  for  groan  or  ligh. 
Each  turned  hu  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  liriiui  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sl^  nor  groan). 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly-« 
Ther  fled  to  bliss  or  wo  1 
And  erezy  soul  it  passed  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow. 

PAST  IT. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  I 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown.' 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  then  wedding-guest, 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  I 
And  nerer  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful  I 

And  thcnr  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

liTed  on,  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  loaked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
Bat  or  erer  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whimper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  d^  as  dust. 

I  dosed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  dose^ 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weaiy  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs^ 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  ma 
Had  nerer  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  hiA ; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  thai  eilM^ 

And  yet  I  eonld  not  die. 

Hm  moving  moon  went  up  the  akj. 
And  noidiers  did  abide; 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beiida. 

Her  beams  bemodMd  the  ndtiy  mabif 
Like  April  hoai^rost  spread ; 
Bui  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
Tlw  diaimed  water  boxnt  alwiqr 
A  fiill  and  awfbl  zed. 

Bsxond  the  shadow  of  tiie  ship 

I  watdbttd  the  water  snakes : 

They  moved  in  timeki  of  sliiniiif  wUli^ 

And  when  they  vsand,  tha  elAA  Uil* 

Fell  off  in  hoaiy  llakM» 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  inA 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  hearty 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  ma, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pn^ 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  ofi;  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the 


PABTT. 

0  sleep !  it  is  a  ffentle  things 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  1 

To  Maiy  Queen  the  praise  be  ^yen  I 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  neaviO, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dairi 
And  when  I  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  coldy 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbf  s 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  saili^ 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  I 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen  ; 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about  I 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  lottd^ 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  ftom  one  black  el0Mi| 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  dona  was  defi»  and  itill 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  Jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  readied  the  ahip^ 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  1 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  tiiey  stirred,  they  all  upfM^ 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  haa  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream^ 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  mmnd  ai^ 

Tet  never  a  breese  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifidMi 

We  were  a  ghastlr  creir. 
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The  bodj  of  mj  brother'a  son 

Stood  by  me,  uee  to  knee : 

The  body  and  I  poUdfl  st  one  rope^ 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  !* 

Be  calm  thou  wedding-guest  1 

Twas  not  thoee  souls  thai  fled  in  paiiiy 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  anni. 
And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  soond. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-droppin^  from  the  akj, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  smf ; 
Sometimes  all  little  bircU  that  axe, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  aix^ 
With  their  sweet  jaigoning  I 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heayens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Tet  neyer  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  diip^ 
Moyed  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  on  their  tune. 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  rifht  up  aboye  the  mast. 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  haye  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  liying  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  yoioes  in  the  air. 

*  Is  it  hef  quoth  one  '  Is  this  thie  man! 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loyed  the  bird  that  loyed  the  man 
Wlio  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

The  other  was  a  softer  yoice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew ; 

Quoth  he,  *  Hie  man  hath  peoanoo  doiM^ 

And  penanoe  more  will  do.' 


PABXTI. 


But  tell  mel  tell  me  I  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewmg — 
What  makes  that  ship  driye  on  ao  fhilt 
What  is  the  ocean  domgt 

Seoond  Tolosw 

Still  as  a  slaye  before  his  lord. 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silentlj 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  euides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  how  sracioualy 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FirrtYoloa. 

But  why  driyes  on  that  ship  so  ftil, 
Without  or  waye  or  wind  t 

SeoondYoioSL 

The  air  is  cut  away  before^. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  hi^  more  higlit 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abrted. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

'Twas  nieht,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  hi^ 

The  dead  men  stood  U^ether. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-diwgeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  dia^ 
Had  neyer  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theiz% 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  onoe  men 
I  yiewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  nw 
Of  what  had  else  been 


Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  haying  onoe  turned  round,  walki  Oi| 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightfril  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  BM^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  ^ath  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fbao^ 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  saUed  softly  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

OhI  dream  of  joy  t  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  seel 
Is  this  the  hill!  is  this  the  kiikf 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  t 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pgra^r— 
0  let  me  be  awake,  my  uod  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alwaj. 
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rbour-bfty  was  clear  as  glaM, 
othlj  it  was  strewn  ! 
I  the  baj  the  moonlight  lay, 
e  shadow  of  the  moon. 

:k  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  I 
ands  above  the  rock : 
»onlight  steeped  in  silentnetf 
ady  weathercock. 

e  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
ing  from  the  same, 
any  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
ison  colours  came. 

*  distance  from  the  prow 
nimson  shadows  were : 
^d  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
ist  1  what  saw  I  there  1 

orse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
y  the  holy  rood  ! 
all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
ly  corse  there  stood. 

raph-band,  each  wared  his  hand: 
a  heavenly  sight  I 
tood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
ne  a  lovely  light. 

raph-band,  each  wared  his  hand^ 
ce  did  they  impart — 
ce ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
lusic  on  my  heart. 

)n  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
id  was  turned  perforce  awaj, 
saw  a  boat  appear. 

lot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
i  them  coming  fast : 
lOrd  in  heaven  I  it  was  a  joj 
ad  men  could  not  blast. 

i  third — I  heard  his  roice : 

le  hermit  good  1 

geth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

e  makes  in  the  wood. 

brieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  awaj 

batross's  blood. 

PAST  ni. 

srmit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
.  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
)udly  his  sweet  voice  he  reaist 
es  to  talk  with  marineres 
ome  from  a  far  countree. 

eels  at  mom,  and  noon  and  er^^ 
;h  a  cushion  plump  : 
le  moss  that  wholly  hides 
tted  old  oak-stump. 

ifl'-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 
,  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 
I  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
ignal  made  but  now  1' 

ge,  by  my  faith  I'  the  hermit  sud-« 

they  answered  not  our  cheer  I 

anks  looked  warped!  and  see  those  8eU% 

bin  they  are  and  sere ! 

r  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

I  perchance  it  were 

skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
rest-brook  alons ; 

the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
lie  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  beloWy 
»ats  the  she-wolTs  young.' 


'Dear  Lord  1  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  replr) 
1  am  a-feared' — *  push  on,  posh  on  1* 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirxed ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heud. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  soundf 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowDed 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship^ 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shrieked^ 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  ^es. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  pilot's  boj, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  iHbile 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

*  Hal  ha !'  quoth  he,  <  full  plain  I  see^ 

The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree^ 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boal| 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

'  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  manl' 
The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  *  I  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  1' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wiendMd 
With  a  woful  agony, 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  docrl 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 
But  in  the  gi^en-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  beSQ 
.  Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  Ood  himself 
Searce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  mamage-feas^ 
lis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  gomily  company  1 
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To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  &11  toother  praj. 

While  et^  to  hU  gnat  Father  bendi. 

Old  men,  and  babee,  and  loTing  fiiendi, 

And  jouthf  and  maideni  gay  1 

FaieweU,  fiueweU ;  bat  thii  I  tell 
To  thee,  thoa  weddinc-gaett : 
He  prayeth  well  who  loTeth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beaft. 

He  prayeth  bent  who  loreth  beet 
All  thingi  both  great  and  email ; 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  loreth  ni. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

Hie  mariner,  whoee  eye  ia  bright, 
Whoie  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
If  gone :  and  now  the  wedding-goeet 
Tamed  fiom  the  bridegroom't  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stanned. 
And  IB  of  aenee  forlorn : 
A  ladder  and  a  wiaer  man 
He  roee  the  morrow  mom. 

Ode  to  the  Dtpartimg  Year  [1795.] 


Spirit  who  Bweepeet  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inworen  harmonies  to  hear  I 
Tet,  mine  eye  fixed  on  hearen's  unchanging  dime 
Lonff  when  I  listened,  firee  from  mortal  fisar. 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 

When  lo  1  its  folds  far  waring  on  the  wind, 
I  nw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  t 
Starting  from  my  silent  si^ess, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  his  fli^t. 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 
From  tiie  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish; 
Or  whoe,  his  two  bright  torches  blendiog. 

Lore  iUumines  manhood's  maxe ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gase. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Te  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys !  adranoe  I 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigaole  sweep 
Ruses  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  band  I 
From  erery  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  Toioe^ 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Troth  I    They,  too,  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  dirinest  Liberty  I 

III. 

I  nuttked  Ambition  in  his  war-arrayl 

I  heard  the  maiKfd  monarch's  troublous  ery — 

*  Ah  I  wherefore  does  the  northem  oonqueress  stay  I 

Oxoans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  1' 
Fly,  mailSd  monarch,  fly  I 
Stunned  by  I>«kth's  twice  mortal  mace. 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 

Hie  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eyel 


Manes  <tf  tiie  unnomberod  dain! 

Ye  that  gasped  on  Warsaw's  plainl 
Ye  that  ent  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streama. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants' 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffined  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  teiumph 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  trun. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwdlinf  t 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled^ 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tonhl 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-murdwer's  £aie  I 

IT. 

Departing  year  I  'twas  on  no  earthly  ahoie 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  1     Where  ^one, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  doudy  thraiM^ 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  witii  goi^ 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !    Silence  . 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whoee  wreaths  with  |^ 
shone. 
Then,  his  eve  wild  ardours  glandng^ 
From  the  choired  gods  advandng, 
TJie  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  revnenoe  meet, 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  doody 

T. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng 
Hushed  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  toe  throne  the  Trftinptiilf 
(The  mystic  words  of  Heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  th^i  spread 
spake: 
'  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaoed  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrois,  Arm  <n  might  I 
By  Peace  with  proffiefed  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Seom  I 
By  years  of  havoc  vet  unborn  I 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  band ! 
But  chief  bv  Afric's  wronn. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul  I 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Syn(^*«  full  of  gifts  and  liss  T 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh  I  by  Tortorei's  hod! 
A^onger,  rise! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  frdl,  and  with  unbroken  bowt 
Speak !  from  thy  storm-black  heaven,  0  speak  ala 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  frt>m  some  ancertain  doud  I 

0  dart  the  flash  1  0  rise  and  deal  the  blowl 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries  I 
Hark  I  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  graans  bdovl 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  1  rise.' 

n. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  ridon  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reded  with  dread* 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  VA^jeX 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  tight, 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  Itmbf ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eyebidls  itaiij 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  awima ; 
Wild  is  tbe  tempest  of  mr  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  strag|^ing  hifUi 
Imitates  the  toil  of  daatSl 
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Sr  agony  oonfouodg 
ier  on  the  wsr-field  spread, 
I  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds, 
like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead  I 
fe  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled, 
Le  night-wind  clamours  hoarse  1 
starting  wretch's  head 
llowed  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

YII. 

inslared,  not  wholly  xile^ 
I  0  my  mother  isle! 
ijs,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
*een  with  sunny  showers ; 
ly  uplands'  gentle  swells 
}  the  bleat  of  flocks 
-assy  hills,  those  glittering  delli 
y  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 
in,  'mid  his  uproar  wild, 
kfety  to  his  island-child ! 
for  many  a  fearless  age 
cial  Quiet  loTed  thy  shore  t 
proud  invader's  rage 
hy  towers,  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 

TIII« 

of  Hearen  !  mad  Ayarice  thy  guide, 
f  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride — 
erds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
)  curse  thee !    They  with  eager  wondering 
jr  Destruction,  like  a  yulture,  scream ! 
!yed  Destruction  I  who  with  many  a  dream 
ires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
9  her  fierce  solitude  ;  yet  as  she  lies 
int  or  red  volcanic  stream, 
>  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

1  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 
ag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
iistempered  triumph  in  her  charm^  sleep. 

IX. 

ivay,  my  soul,  away  ! 
1,  in  vain  the  birds  of  warning  sing — 
I  hear  the  famished  brood  of  prey 
lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
iray,  my  soul,  away  1 
utaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
h  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
:iting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
railed  my  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Qtre  my  immortal  mind 
deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
om  the  Yiworous  passions  that  bedim 
e,  sister  of  the  seraphim. 


before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  ChamounL 

I  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
»  course  1  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
d  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blanc  1 
nd  Arvelron  at  thy  base 
iessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  I 

forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
ly  I  Around  thee  and  above, 

air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
ass ;  methinks  thou  pierc^  it, 
redge !  But  when  I  look  again, 
own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
tion  from  eternity  1 
d  silent  mount !  I  sazed  upon  thee, 
itill  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
sh  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prater, 
sd  the  Invisible  idone. 


Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  wo  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thoog^ti 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  lifs's  own  secret  joj ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — ^there. 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell^  vast  to  heaven  I 

Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passire  praise 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I  awake,  my  heart,  awaktl 
Green  vales  and  icy  diflS^  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief^  sole  sovran  of  the  vala  1 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  nij^t| 
And  visited  all  nif  ht  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climD  the  sky,  or  whttii  tiiiej  ffnkt 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  I  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  t 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  t 
Who  made  thee  parent  of.  perpetual  streams  t 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  I 
Who  called  you  forth  from  niffht  and  utter  dattiiy 
From  dark  and  icy  carems  caUed  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jafleed  rocks. 
For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  ror  evert 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  etenial  foamt 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  I 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  bioir 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heud  a  mighty  Toioe, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents  I  silent  cataracts  t 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  ntes  of  hearen 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  f    Who  bade  the  son 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows!    Who,  with  living  flowen 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
Ood !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  edlio,  Ood ! 
Ood !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  rdoet 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  1 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  tiieir  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  t 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  I 
Ye  wild  gcM^ts  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  I 
Ye  c«ff les,  playmates  of  the  mountam  storm  I 
Ye  li^tninn,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  doodi  t 
Ye  signs  and  wonden  of  the  element  1 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Once  more,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  akj-pointing 

Oft  nom  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  nnheaid. 

Shoots  downward,  flittering  through  the  pure 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast    ■ 

Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mounts^ !  thou, 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  firom  thy  base. 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  teeo^ 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  ever  rise ; 

Rise,  like  a  doud  of  incense,  from  the  earth  t 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  eaith  to  beaten. 

Great  Hierarch  1  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  pra&i  Ged* 
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All  Ibouglits,  tXl  purioni,  kU  daligUl^ 
Whaterer  (tin  tba  mortkl  (nma. 
An  ftU  but  miDitCen  of  love. 
And  feed  hU  sured  flame* 


She  U&Dcd  uwust  the  umed  nun. 
The  (Utuo  of  the  anned  Icniglit ; 
She  itood  Mid  lituned  to  mj  laj 

Amid  the  lingering  light- 
Few  nmira  bkth  (he  of  ber  own. 
If  J  hope,  m;  jo;,  mr  Genetiere  I 
She  loTo  me  b«t  whene'er  I  sin^ 

The  UDgi  that  make  bei  gnere. 
I  placed  a  eoft  and  doldol  ur, 
1  aann  an  old  and  moving  rtorj — 
An  old  rude  «An^  that  luiled  well 


Sbe 


That  ruin  wild  and  hoarj. 

flitting  bluih, 

I  and  modeit  grace ; 


Withdowneutefi 

For  xell  ahe  knew  I  could  ni 
But  gaU  Upon  her  fa«. 

t  (old  hei  of  the  tnif^ht  that  wora 

Upon  hu  ■hield  tt  burning  biand  ; 

And  that  for  tea  lung  vesn  he  wooed 
"  .flheland. 


Theladjoflheli 
I  told  her  how  he  pined  ; 


ad  ah! 


lQteipret«d  luy  own. 
She  tiBtencd  with  a  flitting  bluih, 
With  doWDCaift  eyea  and  modeel  gnce  ; 
And  ihe  forgave  me  tW  1  gamd 

Toofoudlj  on  her  face. 
But  when  I  lotd  the  cmel  MflRI 
Which  cmed  thii  bold  and  lorelj  kntglit. 
And  that  hn  cromed  the  mountain-wood*. 

Nor  Toied  da;  nor  night ; 
But  lometiuia  from  the  uTage  den. 
And  Bometimea  frum  the  darktome  ilutde, 
And  aoiuetimei  ataiting  up  at  once. 

In  green  aud  mmaj  gUde, 
^en  eune  ami  iookrd  him  in  the  Gwe 
An  aneel  beautiful  ftnd  bright ; 
And  that  he  kuew  it  was  a  fiend. 

This  miMmble  knight  i 
And  that,  uoknowiug  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  il  matdcroue  'band, 
And  Baled  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  lad;  of  Che  land) 
And  how  ihe  wept  and  clasped  hla  kceei. 
And  how  Bhe  tended  him  in  Tun — - 

The  acorn  that  ciued  hii  bnin. 
And  that  >be  naned  him  in  a  care ; 
And  how  bii  madneM  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  foreet  tearee 

A  dying  man  be  lay ; 


Hlh  dying  word* — but  when  T  readied 

That  tendenel  etnin  of  all  the  ditty, 

My  (altering  voice  and  paoung  haip 

Diaturbed  her  Mul  with  pity  I 

Al!  impulKe  of  lODt  and  Mtue 

Had  thrilled  my  guile!*™  Oenuiiai*— 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 

The  rich  and  balmy  ere  j 
And  bo^,  and  fcan  that  kindle  hop^ 
An  undistinguiBhablo  throne ; 
And  gentle  wiahe*  loug  (ubdued. 

Subdued  and  cheiuhed  long  I 
She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 
Sbetiuahed  with  Iotc  and  nr^  fhUM) 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream 

1  heud  her  bmathe  my  naise. 
Her  bosom  beared,  she  ttept  a<ide ; 
At  CDDKiuug  of  my  look  ahe  atepl — 
Then  luddculy,  with  timonnu  eye. 

She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 
She  half  encloaed  me  with  her  ann^ 
She  preaeed  me  with  A  lueek  etabne^ 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked^ 

And  gued  upou  my  bah 
TwBi  partly  lore,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'Ihm  »  bubful  act. 
That  1  might  rather  feci  than  H« 

The  iwelling  of  ber  heart. 
I  calmed  her  feua ;  and  ahe  wu  aim. 
And  told  her  lore  with  lirgin  ptide; 
And  «o  i  won  my  GfUeiiere. 

My  bright  and  beauteoui  biidl  I 

[Fittan  of  a  DungeoH.] 
[Frvni  the  tngnl)'  of  ■  Rmuna.'] 
And  thia  place  our  furefathe™  made  for  man  I 
Thia  is  the  procca*  of  our  love  aiid  wiadoia 
To  each  poor  brother  who  ofTendi  against  a— 
Most  iimoccnt,  perhaps— and  what  if  guilty  I 
Is  th»  the  only  cure)     MerrifulOod  I 
Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  »hrivellod  up 
]]y  ignunuico  and  parching  poiterty. 
His  energies  r^rll  back  upon  his  heart 
And  etn^ate  and  coirupi,  till,  changod  to  pwn 
They  ijreak  on  him  like  a  loatluoine  pli^oHfot 
Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebaski — 
And  thia  li  their  be*t  fiu«  I  uncflfnforted 
And  friendlcM  solitude,  groaning  and  tevi. 
And  sarage  facn  M  Ihe  clanking  hour, 
Seen  through  the  ateam  and  vapoun  of  hi*  dang 
H;  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight  I     So  be  lie* 
'Circled  Willi  evil,  till  hia  very  soul 
Unmoulda  ite  eMencC.  hnpeicnsly  di  ' 
Sy  sights  of  evenuoH  deformity  1 
With  other  ujiiiistratioua  thou,  0  Nature, 
Healest  tbr  wandBriDg  and  distempered  child  : 
Thou  pourcit  oil  him  thy  soft  inSuences, 
Thy  suuuj  hues,  liilr  forma,  and  breathing  sweet 
Thy  lueiodlo  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waCen  : 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  mon  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  diasunant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minslreliy  ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  hji  way, 
Hia  angry  apirit  heated  and  hanaoniaed 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  Iveaatj. 

[ProHi  *  /Voat  at  Mid^iskt.-} 
Dear  babe,  that  ileepeal  cradled  by  my  eida, 
Whose  gentle  breatfaioii  heud  in  this  deep  call 

And  mometitarr  pauses  of  the  tboufbt  I 
lldy  babe  to  bcauiifull  it  thrills  my  heart 


EtfGUBH  LTTEBATURB. 


city,  pent  'mid  cloinleri  dim, 
igbt  lately  but  the  iky  snd  sun. 

fbabe,  tbtlt  nuider  like  a  breeia 
laudj  ahores,  beneAtli  the  crftgB 
iDunttia,  uid  beneath  the  cloudi, 
e  ID  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  iboni 
.in  cngB :  to  shall  thou  lee  and  heu 
hapes  and  sounds  iulelligible 
lal  IaDf;uagfl  which  thj  God 


nd,  bj  giiit 


allK 


'  clothe  t 


le  general  earth 
letH,  Dt  the  cedbreikat  sit  aud  ting 
tuft«  of  snow  OQ  the  bare  branch 
pie-tree,  while  the  »igh  thulcb 
u  nm-thaw  ;  nhetber  the  eTcdropa  Oil, 
In  the  trances  of  the  blaal, 
ret  mioLetry  of  frost 


lug  to  the  quiet  m 


^icle», 


Sope,  and  Pofinuc  tn  Edaailioil. 

d  childhood  wouldst  thou  bold  firm  rule, 

«  in  the  light  of  happy  facet ; 

and  Patience,  these  must  he  thy  graces, 

e  own  he«rt  let  them  fint  keep  school. 

.tlu  on  hia  broad  neck  places 

JTJ  globe,  and  there  austaing  it,  ao 

jear  the  little  world  belotr 

J — Patience,  Lore,  and  Hope. 

see  tlieiu  grouped  in  Kemly  show, 

ed  arma  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 

ut  touching  u  adown  they  floir, 

lend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 

.nwrer!  If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

LoTB  too  will  link  and  die. 
■uhtle,  uid  doth  proof  derire 
u  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alits ; 
I  o'er,  with  Boul-tians  fusing  eyes, 
.  murmun  of  the  mother  dore, 
he  Bceting  spirit,  and  half  auppliea; 
paja  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gars  to  LoTC. 
hen  will  come  a  w«ry  dBr< 

When  orertukad  at  length 
nd  Hope  beneath  the  load  gire  way. 

lute  aiit«r,  PaCience,  nothing  loath, 
pporting,  doe9  the  work  of  both. 

TouA  ami  Age. 
i  broeze  'mid  bloasoms  stiuying, 
Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  hoc  — 
^re  mine!     Life  wout  a-Maying 
.lb  NalDie,  Hope,  and  Poeny, 


1,11 


b  dot*  me  grievQ 


with  bandi. 


indgiilt 
fhtly  then  it  flashed  along : 
ose  trim  akiffn,  unkuown  of  yon, 
ling  lakes  and  rirera  wide, 
k  no  aid  of  rail  or  oar, 
u  no  spile  of  wind  or  tidal 
cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
f  oath  and  I  lired  in't  together. 


Of  Friendship,  Lore,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  I 
Ere  I  wai  old  I  Ah,  woful  ere, 
Which  tells  me  Youtb'a  no  longer  herel 

0  Youth :  for  yean  so  maDy  and  sweet, 
Tia  known  that  thou  and  t  were  one ; 
I'll  Chink  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  I 
Thy  yesper-beU  hath  not  yet  tolled. 
And  thou  vert  aye  a  masker  hold  I 
What  atntagc  dis^ise  haat  now  pat  on, 
To  make  helieTe  that  thou  art  gone  I 

1  aee  th»e  tucks  in  ailveiy  slips, 
Thb  drooping  gait,  thii  altered  siie  i 
But  ipringtide  Uosaouu  on  thy  lipa. 
And  team  take  sunaliiue  from  thine  eyesi 


Dewdtopa  are  the  gema  of  moming. 
But  the  tean  of  mourafnl  ere  I 
Where  no  hope  ia,  life'a  a  warning 
That  only  aerrca  to  make  ua  griere. 
When  we  an  old  : 
That  only  aerves  to  make  os  griera 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leare; 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guem. 
That  may  not  rudely  be  diimiraed,' 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smite. 


The  Rev.  Williah  Lible  Bowles  cnjoyi  the 

dietinction  of  having  'delighted  and  inapired' the 
genius  of  Culeridgc  Ilia  Oitt  publicatiun,  aicJume 
of  aooncta,  was  puhliahed  in  ITS3  )  and  falling  into 
the  handa  of  the  enthmlubc  jonDg  poet,  conTerted 
lilm  &om  Bome  'pertloni  enon'  to  the  lava  of  > 


BHmhni  KaotoiT,  hi  WDahlm 

_.^  J  of  poetry  at  once  tender  and  manly.    The 
pupil  outstripped  his  mnater  in  rictanesa  and  luiu- 
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contiderable  length  and  beantj.  He  bas  alio  pub- 
lished hjmns  and  other  poema.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Pope's  worki,  which,  being  attacked  by 
Campbell  in  his  Spedmena  of  the  Poeta,  led  to  a 
literary  cmtroreny,  in  which  Lord  Byron  and 
others  took  a  part  Bowlea  insisted  strongly  on 
descriptiTe  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  poetical  character ;  *  erery  rock,  erery  leaf, 
erery  dirersity  of  hue  in  nature*!  yariety.*  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  this  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness and  perspicacity  dT  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (what  Bowles  never  could  hare  denied) 
nature,  mond  as  well  as  external,  the  poetry  of  the 
passions,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  man- 
ners. In  reality,  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inclining  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  ouUived  most  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
excepting  Rogers.  He  was  bom  at  King's-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  subaequently 
at  Trini^  coDege,  Oxford.  He  haa  long  held  the 
rectory  of  BremhiD,  in  Wiltshire. 

Sotmeti, 
TbTlnMi 

0  Time  I  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weaiy  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  laiit. 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  Tain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  eTery  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  erening  with  a  smile — 

As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunb^m  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  arc  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah  I  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  I 

Winter  Evenbiff  at  Home. 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chilly  day's  decline 
Of  sharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lorely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 

In  tboufht,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine. 
Wanders  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  surrey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  eveninf  way ; 

And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light. 
Just  i^immering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall, 

Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  ni^t ! 

Yet  thy  still  orb, seen  through  the  froezinghaze, 

Shines  calm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  I  gaie, 

I  think  around  me  in  this  twilight  gloom, 

I  but  remark  mortality's  sad  dioom ; 

Whilst  hope  and  joy,  eloodlesa  and  sofi,  appear 

In  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distant  sphere. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sicknen  worn. 
Weary  has  watched  the  Imgering  night,  and  heard. 
Heartless,  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaymg  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  men  slope  and  leyel  meadow  yiews, 
Delifhtnil  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head. 
In  yaxying  forms,  fimtastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  erery  random  song 
Heard  the  green  riyer^s  winding  mam  along. 
The  whilst  OMh  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight : 
With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 
Sweet  Hope  1  thy  fragrance  pure  and  holding  incense 
steal. 


ISotUkA 


'.] 


Beneath  atrial  difb  and  glittering  sncwi, 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  vote. 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes ;  hi^  OTSihesd, 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  sjnres. 
And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smooida^ii 

A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  scarce  discoyered,  like  an  ease's  not 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot-ilodi 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocb; 
The  chnrsomel  and  purple  butterfly. 
Amid  the  clear  blue  li^t,  are  wandering  lij; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bovcsi^ 
With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o*er  the  flovw; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  tfeilL 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  ki|^ 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranouillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fail  sospraids. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  deseendi; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkliB|Ml 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  raiobov  te» 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beaut  cf  sMi 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  ray  network  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  ofl,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lic^sMiUl 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  liAt, 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bough,  illiMib 
With  instant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plmnsi. 

Sw^-Dial  us  a  Ckurckfard. 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shades 
Brief  Time !  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  Ij  ifk 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fikte, 
And  like  a  summer  yapour  steal  away. 

And  haye  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  lie 
(Say,  hoary  chronicler  of  aces  past). 

Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  vp, 
Nor  thought  it  fled — how  certain  and  hinrftikl 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  yigil  kept, 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  sIomb  mbmA 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  haye  slept, 
And  *  dust  to  dust'  proclaimed  the  stride  of  dcill 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour. 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smiley 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power  i 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  soond 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  nesr), 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  yillage  round, 
While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man^beA 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bdll 
Ring  merrily  when  my  brief  days  are  gone; 

While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shadow  teOi^ 
And  strangers  gaxe  upon  my  humble  stone  1 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  ht/^ 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  O  Qod. 


l%eOremmiek 

When  evening  listefied  to  the  dripfnng 
Forgetting  the  loud  dtf§  nnasfiliias  ro^r. 
By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with 

pride, 
Reflects  that  stately  straotnri  on  Iiia  dde^ 


^ 
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M  mill,  u  tlicit  loDg  Ikboun  dose, 

n  of  the  sc«n  find  rcpoH, 

twAti  cue  the  boun  &ws7, 

Tuit  at  m  lUDUoflr^i  day. 

I  to  laage  th«  br«eij  hill  an  goue, 

1  the  rim's  mirge  bIodb  ; 

h  group,  of  mcieDt  Bailora  graT, 

1  the  Uat  bright  suimhiue  eteai  aw>j. 

used  unidit  the  TUiout  inin 

«uideren  of  the  periloui  mun, 
-neli  1  muked  Ihfm  (u  the  beua 
4j  yet  lingo  ted  on  the  stream, 

milk  bfihiiid  the  ^b&dj  reiuh} — 
th  toCtericg  footnteid  to  the  beach. 

loet  a  limb  in  Kilo's  dread  fight ; 
I  had  niled  the  atbet't  sight 
Al  I  drew  more  aniious  near, 
It,  if  Ihev  should  B|ieak,  to  hear ; 
nid  a  word  I     He  who  wai  bliad 
'eel  the  comfottable  wind 
lifted  hi«  gray  bur :  his  face 
I  of  a  faint  imile  to  neat  the  trace. 
■ed  hi*  gaie  upon  the  light 
d  when  the  >un  had  vanished  quite, 
k  Etarting  tear  that  Hearen  might  bleu. 
It  with  tninsient  Undemesi, 
aged  tja,  and  touched  hit  cheek  I 
>  meek  and  silent  om  before, 


i  bom  on  the  l'2th  of  Augnit  1TT4.  lie  «at  iii- 
debtodto  a  maternal  unde  for  moat  of  his  education- 
Having  pawed  with  credit  tlirough  Westminster 
school,  hu  vaa,  io  1793,  entered  of  Bollol  college, 
Oxford.  Ili«  friends  designed  him  tor  the  church) 
but  the  poet  became  a  Jacobin  and  Socinian,  and 
'     '  I  waa   abruptly  dosed  In  ITM. 


n-haod  they 


ft  the  sh 


aited  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 

heard  alone  th»t  blind  man  say, 
of  the  bird  ii  sweet  to-day  I' 
[eavenly  Father  I  Done  may  know 
leM  hare  for  silence  or  for  «of 
ppear  heart-stricken  or  resigned 
unhe«diDg  ttunulc  ol  mankind, 
orld,  a  pure  unclouded  clime, 

'fiends  I  Perhaps,  when  jonder  bell 
nd  bade  the  dyiaj;  day  f^irewell, 
gliruuering  laadicape  sunk  to  night, 
It  upon  that  world  of  distant  light; 
he  blind  man,  lifting  light  his  hair, 
it  wind,  he  laised  a  warmer  prayer 
,  u  the  blithe  bird  so  ■  •  ■  ■ 
•ill  ihine  on  me  lit!  1 


IE  most  TolumiDou)  and  learned  authon 

lOd  wa*   KOBUT   SOUTBKT,   LX.D, 

«.     A  pueti  icholai.  aDtiquary.  critic, 
■n,  Mr  Suuthey  wrote  more  ^au  e' 
be  i(  laid  to  have  burned  more  vet 
I  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year  than 
luring  his  whole  life.     Ilia  time  i 
oted  to  literature.    Every  day  and  hour 
Mpriate  and  select  task  i  his  library  was 
ithin  which  he  waa  content  to  runge,  and 
ere  his  most  ulierlshed  and  constant 
a  one  of  liis  poems,  be  says — 
lays  Huong  the  dead  an  passed ; 
ound  ma  1  behold, 

e  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
lere^failing  friends  an  they 
I  whom  1  comerse  night  and  day. 
icboly  to  reBect,  that  for  Dearly  three 
ding  his  death,  Mr  Soutbey  sac  among 
I  hopeless  vacuity  of  mind,  the  rictlm  of 
lis  disUnguisbcd  author  was  a  native  of 
son  of  a  lefpectaUe  shopkeeper,  and 


The  sama  year  ha  published  a  volume  of  poema  in 
conjunction  vith  Mr  Itobert  Lovell,  under  the  aamM 
of  Moechua  and  Bion.  About  the  lame  time 
composed  his  poem  of  Wal  Tyler,  a  rcvolutionai^ 
AnicAiire,  which  was  long  afterwards  published  mr- 
reptiliously  by  a  knavish  bookseller  to  annoy  tU 
attthor.  'In  my  youth,'  he  says,  'when  my  stock 
of  knowledge  cunslstod  of  aoch  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  lloman  history  as  is  acquired  in  the  course 
of  aschobutic  education;  when  my  heart  was  ftJl  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  I.ncan  and  Akenside  w 
at  my  tongue's  end,  I  fL-ll  into  the  political  opinions 
which  the  French  revolution  was  then  scattering 
throughout  Europe;  and  following  those  opinioift 
with  ardour  wherever  they  led,  I  soon  perceived 
that  inequalities  of  rank  were  a  light  evil  compared 
to  the  inequalities  of  property,  and  those  more  fcarftil 
distinctions  which  the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  occasions  between  man  and  man.  At  that 
lime,  and  with  those  opinions,  or  rather  feelings  (for 
their  root  wu  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  mu'  - 
standing).  I  wrote  '  Wat  Tyler,"  as  one  who  was 
patient  (^  all  the  nppreasions  that  are  done  un__- 
the  son.  The  subject  waa  injudiciously  chosen,  and 
il  was  treated,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  youth  (^ 
twenty  in  such  times,  who  regarded  only  one  side  rf 
the  question.'  The  poem,  indeed,  is  a  miserable 
production,  and  wa*  harmless  from  iU  very  inan' 
Full  of  the  same  political  sentiments  and  ardi._, 
Soutbey  composed  liis  Joan  of  Arc,  an  e|NC  poem, 
displaying  fertility  of  language  and  boldness  of 
imagination,  but  nt  the  same  time  diStue  in  style, 
and  in  many  parts  wild  and  incoherent.  In  imita- 
tion of  Dante,  the  young  poet  conducted  Lis  heroine 
in  a  dream  to  the  abodes  of  departed  apirita.  and 
dealt  very  freely  witli  the  '  murderers  of  mankind," 
from  Kiinrod  the  mighty  hunter,  down  to  the  bero 
conqueror  of  Agiucuurt — 
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A  huge  and  massy  pile — 
Mass  J  it  seemed,  and  yet  in  erery  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit, 
Remorse  for  ever  his  sad  rigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch. 
Inly  he  groaned,  or,  starting,  wildly  shrieked, 
Aye  as  the  fabric,  tottering  from  its  base, 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still. 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

They  entered  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome, 
0*er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfirequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monarchs,  the  great !  the  glorious  I  the  august  1 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire — 
Sat  stem  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Caesar  was  crowned — accursed  liberticide  ; 
And  he  who  murdered  Tully,  that  cold  TiUain 
Octarius — though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  lerelled  to  original  clay 
The  royal  carcass,  Flattery,  fawning  low, 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
Ceesars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kings. 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  gloxy  fought, 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  Toice  from  one  went  forth : 
'  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eyes ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  yain.    Lo  1  I  am  here. 
The  nero  conqueror  of  Azincour, 
Henry  of  England  1' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  published  in 
1798,  the  yision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Herbert^  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  married  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  and,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  the  poet  parted  with  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  his  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn.  He 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
published  «  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels. 
In  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Lreland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  that  gentleman ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Thalaba 
the  Destroyer,  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  irregular,  without  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  dharm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  the  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  work,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poem. 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widow^  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  the  silence  of  night : — 

I. 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  motm  diriik 
Rolls  throuffh  the  dark-blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  Aj» 
How  beautifiu  is  nig^t  I 

II. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands? 
No  station  is  in  view, 
Nor  palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  wastsi 

The  mother  and  her  child, 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fathtfless  Itf^ 
They,  at  this  untimely  hoiu^ 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

III. 

Alas!  the  setting  sun 
Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 
Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 
The  fruitful  mother  lat^ 
Whom,  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  stffldi 
They  wished  their  lot  like  hers: 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 
A  wretched  widow  now. 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  net; 
With  only  one  preserved. 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wildemesSi 

iv. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  hetit; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  OM 
Half-wakened  from  a  midnight  dream  of  bM 
But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  twis, 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countraanes, 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  ihs 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  tuned  her  c^ci 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming,  *  Praised  be  the  Loidl 
He  gave.  He  takes  away  I 
The  Lord  our  God  is  goodl' 

The  metre  of  *  Thalaba,*  as  may  be  wai  fro 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  hsni 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  i 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  au^or  himidf  ve 
*the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arsbiin 
Southey  had  now  cast  off  hia  revdutionaryo| 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  < 
what  intolerant  attachment  to  church  aw 
He  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  th 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisting  by  his  pefl 
pension  which  he  had  received  fhnn  goT0 
In  1804  he  published  a  volanie  of  Melrka 
and  in  1805  Madoc^  an  epic  poem,  foondf 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predeoessi 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work,  71 
of  Kehama,  a  poem  of  the  same  class  and  si 
as  *  Thalaba,'  but  in  rhyme.  With  dian 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prefi[xed  to  *  Hie  Gars 
hama'  a  declaration,  toat  he  wDiild  not  chaaf 
lable  or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  stnani 
To  our  antique  poets'  tsidb. 

Kehama  is  a  Hindoo  n^*^  vb<\  ^^  D^  ^ 
obtains  and  sports  with  sapematand  wm 
adventures  are  sufiktientiy  startling,  ■ndsA 
for  the  author's  striking  amplitude  of  del 
*  The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Sool 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  oi 
and  extravagant  system  of  idolatry  to  whidi 
were  eyer  erected.    The  ioene  is  ahematil{] 
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g  under  a  atrange 
lempts  bim  from  the  ordinary  lavs 
i  genlua,  h  Borcereii,  sjid  a  ghost, 
ndostan  deities  of  difl^renC  ranks, 
hat  retains  the  uaual  nttribates  of 
nale,  nho  ii  gifted  with  immortBlity 
e  piece.'  Some  of  the  Bctnes  in  this 
leent  theatre  of  horrore  are  dewribed 
of  Milton,  and  Scott  has  said  that 
'onnt  of  the  approach  of  the  Tsortal* 
le  Indian  Hadea,  ia  equal  id  gran- 
age  which  he  ever  perused : — 


them.    'Twas  u  light  that  nuule 

,l«elf  appear 

rt;  and  the  light,  ditmajed, 

am  the  molten  atmoisptiere. 

rough  the  adamantine  rock 

otld  of  vD ;  on  eithei  tide 

aroK,  and  overhead 

paiiiage  ;  onward  as  the;  ride, 

are  th«  light  arouod  them  spread — 

be  regions  dread^ 

before  them  opening  wide, 

us  of  Padalon  around. 

It  bound ; 

mortal  nor  immortal  sight 

m  through  that  intensest  light. 

erfiil  display  ofimagiuRtion  and  in- 
TiTid  seene-painting,  the  '  Curse  of 
kfl  tiic  rccommendaUon  of  being  in 
i;nti,  scenery,  and  costume,  distinc- 
sively  Hindoo.  Its  author  was  too 
]t  to  omit  whaterer  wax  cliarac 
landscape  or  the  people.  Patting 
works,  we  next  find  Mr  Soulhey 
ire  poetical  dress  in  blank  Terse.' 
ihed  Roderick,  Iht  Latl  of  At  Galht, 
etic  poem,  though  liable  also  to  the 
dant  description.  The  style  of  the 
;  be  seen  fWim  the  fallowing  acronnt 
confusion  oT  the  aged  monarch,  wlien 
ne  occupied  by  the  Moon  after  bis 


rhe  sound,  the  sight 
,  tube,  and  scimitar, 
,  awoke  contending  thoughts 
and  anguiib  in  tbo  Goth  ; 
d  (ace  of  human  kind 
IT— and  through  the 

srcd.     All  who  met  bim  turned, 
be  paMed.     One  stopped  him  shott, 


■n  desired, 
nstiuck  man 


speecb,  the  id 

I  the  alms ;  hi<  wandering  eya 
y,  and  the  fallen  king, 

quick  coHTulsire  Tnice, 
'  laughter  &nt,  but  ended  soon 
mpprtised;  the  Mussulman 
axtiy  sound,  and  magnified 
ih  a*  be  haatcned  on. 


A  Cbristian  woman,  RiinDing  at  her  door. 

Beheld  him — and  with  sudden  pity  touched. 

She  laid  her  spludle  by,  and  running  in. 

Took  bread,  and  following  after,  csJled  bim  back — 

And,  placing  in  his  pacstve  bauds  the  loaf. 

She  said,  Christ  Jams  for  his  Mother's  take 

Haie  mercj  on  tbee !     With  a  look  that  seemsd 

Like  idiocy,  he  beard  her,  and  stood  ttill. 

Staring  awhile ;  then  bunting  into  tean. 

Wept  like  a  child. 

Or  the  foUowiog  description  of  a  moonlight  scene; — 

How  calmW,  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky. 

The  midnight  moon  ascends  t    lier  placid  bcaiua. 

Through  tbinlj-scattered  leaTcs,  and  boughs  grotesque 

Mottle  with  inaxy  shades  the  orchard  slope  ; 

Hen  o'er  the  chestnul't'  fretted  foliage,  giay 

And  massy,  motionless  thej  spread  ;  here  shine 

Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chasms  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argeiitry 

Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confiuenl  iticams. 

A  lorelicr,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Hests  on  the  bills  ;  and  ohi  how  awfully, 

'    '     "    '   '  id  Imnquil  firmament. 


Thesu 


wof  A 


hatdeu 
The  stillness  of  tbo  solemn  hour;  b< 
The  lilence  of  the  earth;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him  ;  and  the  Stan, 
Which  in  tbatbrigbt«s(  moontlght  well  nigh  quendied, 
Scarce  risible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 
Draw  on  with  elerating  influence 
Towards  eternity  the  attempered  mind. 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave,  he  stands, 
And  to  the  Vitgin  Mother  sileutl; 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  pmue. 
Mr  .Southey,  having,  in  1813,  accepted  tbo  office  ol 
poet-laureate,  compiMed  SQine  courtly  strains  that 
tended  litth!  to  adraiKe  his  reputalion.   Uis  Carmen 
Triimpkale,  and  Tht  VUion  0/  JuJgnait,  pmvokod 
mucli  ridicule  at  the  time,  and  noutd  have  p  -     ' 


BoutheT's  Hou^ 

into  titter  oblivion,  if  I»rd  Byron  had  not  pabliihed 
anotlier  Vision  of  Judgment — one  of  the  most  power- 
fbl,  though  wild  and  profane  of  his  productions.  In 
wluch  the  laureate  received  a  merdleai  and  wit^ 
349 
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intellectual  character.  An  English  scene 
scribed: — 

in  Tain  thy  Taried  scenes  inrite^- 
■7  hank,  urn  glade,  and  dizzy  height ; 
tip  that  starting  from  the  tnfUd  thjme, 

the  distant  churches'  mellow  chime ; 
each  limb  a  gentle  horror  creeps, 
ike  above  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps, 
t  I'ts  thought  it  to  punrae  the  rower, 
ight  and  darkness  seize  the  changeful  oar, 
ic  Naiads  drawing  from  below 
r  silver  round  the  olack  canoe, 
i  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
h  pale  erening  brood  o*er  land  and  sea, 
in  my  friends,  and  let  those  friends  beliere 
sks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  ere. 

faid*s  Lament*  is  a  short  lyrical  flow  of 
le  expression  and  pathos,  resembling  the 
at  efRisions  of  Barry  Cornwall : — 

m  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

I  am  alone. 

him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  could  he  speak, 

I  would  not  check, 
s  not  to  lore  him  once  I  sought, 
rearied  all  my  thought 
'Self  and  him :  I  now  would  giye 
»Te  could  he  but  liye 
y  lired  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

Tain,  in  holy  ground 
( Ckce  amid  the  shades  of  death  I 
te  for  him  my  breath 
ed  his  for  me ;  but  mine  returns, 
ids  lone  bosom  bums 
ing  heat,  heaying  it  up  in  sleep, 
sudng  me  to  weep 

had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  years 

he  as  bitter  tears ! 

God !'  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

e  may  she  nerer  share !' 

his  Ineath,  his  breast  more  cold 

daisies  in  the  mould, 

Idren  spell  athwart  tiie  churchyard  gate 

ame  and  life's  brief  date. 

im,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be, 

>h !  pray,  too,  for  me ! 

one  more  chaste  and  graoeftil  fimpy,  en- 


itina's  artless  mien 
asks  me  what  I  see, 
M  roses  of  sixteen 
Saough  for  me  f 

ks  if  that  be  all, 
not  culled  as  sweet  befbret 
idlla!  and  their  lall 
stiU  deplore. 

lAd  another  scene, 

pleasure  beams  with  heaTcn's  own  Ug^t, 

,  mote  constant,  more  serene, 

Lnd  not  less  bright. 

whose  brsast  the  lores  repose, 
shain  of  flowers  no  force  can  seTer, 
!sty,  who,  when  she  goes, 
s  gone  for  CTer. 

tdor  will  be  remembered  rather  as  a  prose 
u  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  writings  of^that 
marked  by  ringolar  and  great  uemisbes. 
egotistic  Datura,  ill  at  ease  with  the  oom- 
Si  of  lifls,  has  flourished  up  in  his  case  int| 
rtentous  crop  of  crotchets  and  projudiceJl 
jardless  of  ttw  reprobation  of  nis  faUow- 
isues  forth  in  prodigious  confiision,  often 
ge  oflfensiye  in  the  last  degree  to  good 
iger  to  contradict  wbaterer  is  genmlly 


receiyed,  he  neyer  stops  to  consider  how  far  his 
own  professed  opinions  maj  be  consistent  with 
each  other:  hence  he  contradicts  himself  almost  as 
often  as  any  other  body.  Jeffrey,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  papers,  has  characterised  in  happy  terms 
the  chiss  of  minds  to  which  Mr  Iiandor  belongs. 
'  The  work  before  us/  says  he,  *  is  an  edifying  ex« 
ample  of  the  spirit  of  literary  Jacobinism — flying 
at  all  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at 
continual  cross-purposes  with  its  own.  This  spirit 
admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior,  follower  nor 
precursor :  **  it  trayeU  in  a  road  so  narrow,  where  but 
one  goes  abreast"  It  claims  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence ;  to  difier  from  it  a  crime.  It  tramples  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  Itseixea 
with  ayidity  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxious  in 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discards  them  as  no  longer  flt  for  its  use. 
Thus  persons  of  this  temper  afiect  atheism  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fashion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  yulgar.  Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of 
eyery  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  contradicts  it.  All 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeayour  is,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  world  besides.  They  hate  whateyer 
fklls  short  of,  whateyer  goes  beyond,  their  fiiyourit^ 
theories.  In  the  one  case,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
turn  back  to  hinder  you,  and  defeat  themselyes.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  incorrigible  setf-loye,  is  the  key 
to  all  their  actions  and  opinions,  extrayaganoes  and 
meannesses,  serrility  and  arrogance.  Whateyer 
soothes  and  pampers  this,  they  applaud ;  whateyer 
wounds  or  interferes  with  it,  they  utterly  and  yln- 
dictiyely  abhor.  A  general  is  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  or  a  traitor ;  if  he  is  a  con- 
queror in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
is  a  poltroon.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  remote,  yi- 
sionary  in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangerous  in 
politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagerly,  *'  recommending 
and  insisting  on  nothing  less;**  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  immediately.'  When  the 
reader  learns  that  Mr  Landor  justifies  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  speaks  of  Pitt  as  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  as 
a  charlatan,  declares  Alfieri  to  have  been  the  great- 
est man  in  Europe,  and  recommends  the  Greeks,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks,  to  discard  fira-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  he  will  not  deem 
this  general  description  £ur  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.  And  yet  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
and  other  writings  of  Mr  Landor  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  prose  productions  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nervous  English,  and  f^  of  Uioughts 
which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  *a  joy 
for  ever.'  It  would  require  many  specimens  ttom 
these  works  to  make  good  what  is  here  said  for  and 
against  their  author;  we  can  afford  room  for  only 
one,  but  in  it  are  both  an  example  of  his  love  of 
paradox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beautftea  of  thought 
by  which  he  leads  us  captive.  It  forms  part  of  a 
conversation  between  Lords  Chatham  and  Chester- 
field .— 

Chatef;fkUL  It  is  true,  my  lord,  we  have  not  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer, 
and  more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  tide  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  ftom  your 
lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion. I  understand  that  you  have  written  some  pieces 
of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  young  relative ;  thsj 
are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excellent;  I  wish  I 
could  have  profited  by  them  when  I  was  composing 
mine  on  a  similar  oecasion. 
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Chatham.  Mj  lord,  70a  oerUinl^  would  not  hare 
done  it,  eren  rappoeing  they  contained,  which  I  am 
fitf  from  beliering,  any  t<mict  that  could  hate  escaped 
jour  penetrating  riew  or  manners  and  morals ;  for 
jour  lordship  and  I  set  out  direrselj  from  the  rerj 
threshold.  Let  us,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
hare  written,  with  an  equallj  good  intention,  may 
produce  its  due  effect;  which  indeed,  I  am  i^raid, 
may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  eren  the 
dailj  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  zealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  howerer,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  worst,  and  beliere  that  there 
nerer  was  a  right  thine  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in 
rain,  although  the  fruit  of  them  may  not  spnng  up  in 
theplaoe  designated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

Cketlerfidd,  Pray,  if  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a 
freedom,  gire  me  the  outline  of  your  plac. 

^Chaihom.  Willingly,  my  lord ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensire  one,  containing  all  I  could  bring  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  1  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  part  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
system,  and  no  iMger  an  addition  than  a  w<MdbLne  to 
a  sacred  grore. 

Chaterfield.  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chalham.  Nor  I — he  is  too  simply  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  rerere  him.  Equally 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

ChcMUrfidd,  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  inroluntary  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  more  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors  f 

Chatham,  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than 
mine. 

Chateifidd.  Pnj  assist  me. 

Chatham.  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conrersation  can 
turn ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if 
what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  corered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  abore  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  elegance 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this ;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either ;  enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  enoneous  t 

Chesterfield.  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chatham.  My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

Chettei;fidd.  But  in  the  opinion  of  jou  grayer  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  fart 

Chatha$ii.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough:  most  who  begin  with  him  stop 
ihorti  and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselres  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chmtei;field.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why 
Plato,  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded! 

Chatham.  The  difficulties  we  neyer  tij  aie  no  diffi- 
•mlties  to  us.    Those  who  an  upon  the  fummit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitn 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  thi 
stand  at  Sie  bottom,  and  neyer  numnted  it,  a 
pare  it  wiUi  few  only,  and  with  those  impe 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  oould  haye  conycne 
fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at  pnsent; 
read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  sersEa 
of  commentary ;  these  I  haye  now  fonotten,  1 
indebted  to  lone  attacks  of  the  gout  for  whit 
acquired  instead. 

ChetterfieUL  A  yery  seyere  srhoolmMtur! 
he  allows  a  long  vacation  t 

CTuUham.  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  althoo^ 
no  example  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  obnr 
and  teaches  many  thins^s.     Without  him  I 
have  hod  less  patience,  less  learning  less  lel 
less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  eveijthing  but  of 

Chesterfield.  Locke,  from  a  dc^dencj  of  & 
not  likely  to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato 

Chatham.  And  yet  occasionally  his  laags 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  £1 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  proMrt 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  itn 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  : 
abundantly  in  &con,  not  sparingly  in  Hobb 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquiir  and  potency 
tellect.  And  what  would  you  think,  my  loid, 
discovereti  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentcncs 
^irit  of  Shakspeare  1 

Chesterfield.  I  should  look  apon  it  as  upea  t 
der,  not  to  say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Bsnw 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetry. 

Chatham.  His  words  are  these: — ^'I  dsB*t 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  u  to  aj 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  1 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  ue 
ing  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  thsi 
naiy,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all 
covered  before  me.' 

Chesterfield.  Surely  Nature,  who  had  gives  hi 
yolumes  of  her  greater  mystoies  to  unMal;  «1 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taa^  1 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  saoed  laogosfc 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  thI,  1 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  shie  mi^t  iopn 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  tlnsv  i) 
wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  w. 
much  admiration  as  ever  he  had  gased  upon  ka 
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*  A  very  few  of  Mr  Lsndor^  aphoctaiis  ssnd 
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is  perhaps  too  much  of  terrible  and  gloomy 
g,  yet  it  enchaina  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
presses  the  imagination  with  something  like 
ic  force.  Mr  Atherstone's  second  subject  is 
lame  elevated  cast :  the  downfall  of  an  Asiatic 
afforded  ample  room  for  his  Iotc  of  strong 
ignificent  description,  and  he  has  availed 
-  of  this  license  so  fully,  as  to  border  in  many 
*9  on  extravagance  and  bombast    His  battle 

his  banquets,  flowering  groves,  and  other 
tions  of  art  and  nature,  kre  all  executed  with 
1  splendour  and  vc^uptuousness — often  with 
g  vividness  and  beauty  and  true  poetical 
The  failure  of  the  author  to  sustain  the 
t  of  the  reader  is  owing,  as  a  contemporary 
lointed  out,  '  to  the  very  palpable  excess  in 
he  employs  all  those  elements  of  pleasing,  and 

disproportion  which  those  ornaments  of  the 
sear  to  its  pctual  business — to  the  slowness 
'hich  the  story  moves  forward,  and  the  diffl- 
we  have  in  catching  a  distinct  view  of  the 
ters  that  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
if  imagery  and  eloquence  with  which  they 
Tound^*  Tills  is  the  fault  of  genius — espe- 
young  genius — and  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 
I  his  oriental  imagination  and  gorgeousness 
e,  and  undertake  a  theme  of  more  ordinary 
d  of  simple  natural  passion  and  description, 
rht  give  hunself  a  name  of  some  importance 
literature  of  his  age. 

following  passages,  descriptive  of  the  splen- 
^  Sardanapalus's  state,  have  been  cited  as 
specimens  of  Mr  Atherstone's  style : — 

moon  Is  clear — the  stars  are  coming  forth — 
ening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.    Retired 
1  his  gorgeous  hall,  Assyria's  king 
the  Wiqaet,  and  in  lore  and  wine 
delighted.    On  the  gilded  roof 
sand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling, 

I  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Msed,  that  high  on  jasper-steps  upraised, 
)  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands, 
[endouTS  flashing  round.     In  woman's  garb 
isual  king  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 

d  of  beauteous  concubines.    They  sinff, 

II  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sign« 
sd  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries, 

ad  him  as  a  god.        *        * 

Like  a  mountain  stream, 
he  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale, 
lieam-like  murmuring  melodious, 
Qond  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 

*        Sylph-like  girls,  and  blooming  boys, 
-crowned,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  spring, 
upon  their  bidding.    At  the  sisn, 
ands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes, 
lolcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all, 
I'e  mellifluous  voice, 
u^  all  the  city  sounds  the  voice  of  joy 
pay  meiriment.    On  the  spacious  widls, 
ike  huge  jKa-clifls,  gird  the  city  in, 
s  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro : 
rments  rustle  in  uie  scented  breeseu 
Q,  and  azure,  puiple,  green,  and  gold ; 
lest,  and  passing  whuper  are  heard  iheie; 
I,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  and  song ; 
sny  feet  that  tread  the  danoe  are  seen, 
DBS  upflung,  and  swaying  heads  plume-ciowiMd. 

At  citj  steeped  in  revelrjr. 

•  •  • 

Then  went  the  king, 
1  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  paww 
ig ;  and  with  his  own  strong  aim  upmifad 
at  Ue  lesl  the  AMtpitm  hnuiar  broad, 


Purple  and  edged  with  gold ;  and,  standing  then 

Upon  the  utmost  summit  of  the  mount — 

Round,  and  yet  round — for  two  strong  men  a  task 

Sufficient  deemed — ^he  waved  the  splendid  flag. 

Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. 

At  that  sight 

The  plidn  was  in  a  stir :  the  helms  of  brass 

Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  spear-points  waved. 

And  banners  shaken,  and  wide  trumpet  mouths 

Upturned ;  and  myriads  of  bright-harnessed  steeda 

Were  seen  uprearing,  shaking  Sieir  proud  heads  } 

And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang. 

And  clashed  together.    In  a  moment  more 

Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 

Like  a  volcano's  burst.    Up,  up  to  heaven 

The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way. 

Rocking  the  clouds :  from  all  the  swarming  plain 

And  from  the  city  rose  the  mingled  cry, 

'  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings ! 

May  the  king  live  for  ever !'    Thrice  the  flag 

The  monarch  waved ;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 

Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  sho<^ 

And  the  firm  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-off  hills. 

With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared. 

The  sleeping  lion  in  his  den  sprang  up ; 

Listened  awhile— then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 

Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 

In  fierce  reply. 

«  •  * 

He  comes  at  length — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  the  tramp  of  hoofs— 
And  lo  I  the  ^oigeous  pageant,  like  the  sun. 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.   Four  snow-white  steedl^ 
In  golden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
Spring  through  the  gate ;  the  lofty  diariot  then. 
Of  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strewn. 
Even  like  the  starry  night.    The  spokes  were  gold. 
With  felloes  of  strong  brass  ;  the  naves  were  toss. 
With  burnished  gold  o'erlaid,  and  diamond  rimmed; 
Steel  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  case ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver :  high  aloft. 
Like  a  rich  throne  the  gorgeous  seat  was  firamed ; 
Of  ivory  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold : 
On  either  side  a  golden  statue  stood : 
Upon  the  right-Huid  on  a  throne  of  gold-^ 
Great  Belus,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  first, 
And  worshipped  as  a  god ;  but,  on  the  Icift, 
In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
A  goddess.  *  * 

Behind  the  car. 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun;  on  either  lida^ 
A  homed  moon  of  diamond ;  and  beyond 
The  planets,  each  one  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  king  of  kii 


ITke  Bower  cf  Nehvthta.^ 

rrwas  aspot 
Herself  had  chosen,  firom  the  palace  waUf 
Farthest  removed,  and  bv  no  sound  disturbed 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid — 
Tet  to  the  sundiine  open,  and  the  airs 
That  from  the  deep  shades  all  around  it  breathe^ 
Cool  and  sweet-scented.    Myrtles,  jessamine 
Roses  of  varied  hues — ^all  climbing  shrubs. 
Green-leaved  and  fragrant,  had  she  planted  thm^ 
And  tte«  of  slender  body,  firuit,  and  flower ; 
At  early  mom  had  watered,  and  at  eve^ 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaselessly 
Gudied  wiu  a  gentle  coil  Irom  out  the  earth. 
Its  liquid  diamonds  flinging  to  the  sun 
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With  ft  soft  whiiper.    To  a  graceful  arch 

The  pliant  brancheB,  intertwined,  were  bent ; 

Flowers  some,  and  some  rich  fruits  of  gorgeous  hues, 

Down  hanging  larishly,  the  taste  to  please, 

Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell— K>r  that  fine  sense 

Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 

Doth  take  delight.    With  fragrant  moes  the  floor 

Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich, 

Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  downy  couch, 

Inriting  slum^r.     At  the  noon-tide  hour. 

Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  come, 

Storiett  of  lore  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 

Of  heroes  of  old  days :  the  harp,  sometimes. 

Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  roice 

Fill  all  the  air  with  loreliness.    But,  chief. 

When  to  his  green-ware  bed  the  wearied  sun 

Had  parted,  and  hearen's  glorious  arch  yet  shone, 

A  last  eleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye— 

The  paUce,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then. 

Through  vistas  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pass — 

Cedar,  or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm — 

Through  orange  groves,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks, 

Alleys  of  roses,  beds  of  sweetest  flowers. 

Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 

Breathing  profusely  all — and  having  reached 

The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 

On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer. 

The  pleasant  time  would  paos  ;  or  to  the  lute 

Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 

That  sang  of  hapless  love :  or,  arm  in  arm. 

Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 

The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evening's  sigh, 

Or  whisperings  in  the  leaves — or,  in  his  pride 

Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 

Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds : 

And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 

The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 

Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 

Surrounding  them. 

In  1833  appeared  two  cantos  of  a  descriptiye  poem, 
7^  Heliotrope^  or  Piigrim  in  Purmtit  of  Healthy  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  Liguria,  Hetru- 
ria,  Campania,  and  Calabria.  The  style  and  versi- 
fication of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author ;  but  he  has  a  native  taste  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  system  of  philosophy  than  the 
noble  poet  Many  of  the  stanzas  are  musical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  scenes  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii — 
that  interesting  city  of  the  dead : — 

Pompeia  I  disentombed  Pompeia!     Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spread — 
Wrenched  from  toe  gulf  of  a^es — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowelled  mountam,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent  I    Thrilling  in  my  ear 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  till  the  dread 
And  sudden  drama  mustering  through  the  air. 
Seems  to  rehearse  the  day  of  her  despair  I 

Joyful  she  feasted  'neath  her  olive  tree. 
Then  rose  to  '  dance  and  play :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus  t  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  trooding  in  its  shroud  t 
On  went  the  gomes  !  mirth  and  festivity 
Increased— prevailed  :  till  rendingly  and  loud 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  convulsive  soil 
Cloeed  round  the  flying :  Same's  tortured  tide 
O'erleapt  its  ohannel — eager  for  its  spoilt 
Thick  darkneas  fisll,  and,  wasting  fiuit  and  wide, 
Wrath  opened  her  dread  floodgates  I    Brief  tiie  toil 
And  tenor  of  retistanoe :  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  f    The  pillared  cirpt,  and  cafB 
That  proffered  shelter,  proved  a  living  gravel 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine, 
Shrieking  they  perished  :  there  the  usurer  nnk 
Grasping  his  gold  ;  the  bacchant  at  his  wine; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice !  age,  grade,  nor  rank. 
Nor  all  th^  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue ;  unredeemed  they  drank 
Their  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs,  and  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  their  kndL 

Their  city  a  vast  sepulchre — their  hearth 
A  charnel-house!    The  beautiful  and  brave. 
Whose  high  achievements  or  whose  charms  gavekiiti 
To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave 
A  pauHe  'twixt  life  and  death :  no  hand  on  earth, 
No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  dose  the  grave 
Yawning  around  them.    Still  the  burning  shower 
Rained  down  upon  them  with  unslackcming  powa 


'Tis  an  old  tale!     Yet  gazing  thus,  it 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cup  went 
Its  joyous  round!     Here  still  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  arrive — the  reveller  sits  intent 
At  his  carouul,  quafliug  to  the  themes 
Of  Thracian  Orpheus :  To,  the  cups  indent 
The  conscious  marble,  and  the  amphorae  still 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falemo's  hill ! 

It  seems  but  yesterday !     Half  sculptured  then^ 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  marble  ^aft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  care^ 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  cialk. 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  fresh  and  fair, 
Lie  scattered  round  ;  the  acanthus  leaves  ingnft 
The  half-wrought  capital ;  and  Isis'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine 

The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolling  car 
In  sinuous  furrows ;  there  the  lava  stone 
Retains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  axle's  seac 
Here  oft  the  pageant  passed,  and  triumph 
Here  warriors  l^re  the  glitterinc  spoils  of 
And  met  the  full  fair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  piean ! — gay  as  thoee  who  driak 
The  draught  of  pleasure  on  destmctioii's  biiaL 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowcn 
Of  ancient  fable : — crypt,  and  lintelled  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  laat  tenant — tcmm 
That  still  in  streneth  aspire,  as  when  thc^  boif 
Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelming  shoM* 
That  formed  their  grave — return,  like  spectres  OKh 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  finuful  prison  I 

The  author  of  the  *  Heliotrope'  is  Db  W.  BUrta, 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  b^ 
volence,  who  is  also  author  of  Scollamd  IBtttm 
Switzerland  Ilhutrated,  Rendmct  m  tk  Coari^Gf 

many,  &c 
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Charles  Lamb,  a  poet,  and  a  ddiig^tfU  mt9^ 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  firnqy,  ww  konii 
London  on  the  18th  Febnuury  1775b    Hk  ttk* 
was  in  humble  circumstanoet,  aenrant  and  frkrf  ^ 
one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Ttople;  batChtf^ 
was  presented  to  the  school  of  Christ^s  hMVili 
and  from  his  seventh  to  his  fifhsenth  yesr  hi  «* 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  munillceDt  SJi^to 
Lamb  was  a  nervous,  timid,  and  thoogfatlUi  taf  i , 
'while  others  were  aU  fire  and  plijy,  he  stob  dMfi 

withalltheself-ooncentratknof  amoiik.*  Hevovk 
hare  obtained  an  ezhibifeiao  aftsofaool,  admittiivhta 
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>ut  theae  exhibitions  were  giren  under 
if  not  expressed  condition  of  entering 
irch,  and  Lamb  had  an  impediment  in 
Mrhich  in  this  case  proved  an  insuperable 
1  1792  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
ant's  office  of  the  East  India  Company, 
:h  his  parents ;  and  *  on  their  death/ 
mt  Talfourd,  *he  felt  himself  called 
tj  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
she  had  watched  over  his  infancy,  and 
he  performed  it  To  her,  from  the  age 
ne,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking 
no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with 
icy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability 
nd  to  comfort  her.*  The  first  composi- 
nb  were  in  verse,  prompted,  probably, 
y  of  his  friend  Coleridge.  A  warm  ad- 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  him  to 
r  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
nl,  which  was  published  in  1801,  and 
ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a 
the  rudest  state  of  the  drama.  There 
t  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
Lamb's  play,  but  the  plot  is  certainly 
I  the  style  had  then  an  appearance  of 
The  following  description  of  the  sports 
:  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
or  Shirley : — 

m  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
ot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 
lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
he  moon  on  soft  night-clouds  to  rest, 
nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 
winkine  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
lence  while  these  lovers  sleep, 
utstretched,  in  very  idleness, 
ig,  sayine  little,  thinking  less, 
leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
round ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 
)r  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 
i  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
)  woods  berries  and  worms  provide, 
ir  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 
leir  small  wants, 
graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
id  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 
.  younkers  in  society, 
structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

nb  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
ed  up  to  the  top  of  Sklddaw.  Notwith- 
I  partiality  for  a  London  life,  he  was 
k  with  the  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
*  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
Idaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
i  I  wandered  about  participating  in  their 
I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years 
1,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
;  at  ihe  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
ine  away.'  A  second  dramatic  attempt 
y  Lamb  in  1804.  This  was  a  farce  en- 
.,  which  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors 
jie  Uieatre,  and  acted  for  one  nignt ;  but 
itly  received,  that  it  waa  never  brought 
irwards.  *  Lamb  saw  that  the  case  waa 
d  consoled  his  friends  with  a  centoiy  of 
wreck  at  his  dramatic  hopes.'  In  1807 
1  a  seriea  of  tales  foanded  on  the  pUys 
re,  which  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
ter,  and  in  the  following  year  anpeared 
u  {/  Emaluh  Dramatic  Pbett  who  lived 
me  of  SkakMpwrtt  %  work  erindng  a 


thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analysing  their 
genius.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  also  com- 
posed about  this  time;  but  in  these  efforts  Lamb 
barely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  fully 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
Elia^  originally  printed  in  the  London  Magazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  found  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *  They  are  all,'  says  his  biographer.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  *  carefully  elaborated ;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  the  light  into  Uie  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  patlis  of  life—often  in  the 
humblest — he  gives  an  importance  to  everything, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  all'  In  1825  Lamb  was 
emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  as 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  retiring  with  a  handsome 
pension,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
his  release : — *  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three ; 
that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much  real  time — 
time  that  is  my  own — in  it!  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not  But 
that  tumultuousness  is  passing  off,  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  joys, 
with  their  conscious  fagitiveness,  the  craving  after 
making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  hodi- 
day,  there  are  no  hoUdays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in 
rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  summer,  went 
with  his  fkithiful  sister  and  companion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  There  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
delighting  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasionsd  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
racy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  1830  he 
committed  to  the  press  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Albwn  Veraes,  the  gleanings  of  several  years, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  contribution  to  some 
literary  periodical  In  September  1835,  whilst 
taking  his  daily  walk  on  the  London  road,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  accident  appeared  trifling,  but  erysi- 
pelas in  the  face  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  circle  of  warmly 
attached  friends,  and  his  memory  was  consecrated 
by  a  tribute  Arom  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Lamb's  works  has  been  published 
by  his  fHend  Mr  Mozon,  and  his  reputation  is  stiU 
on  the  increase.  For  this  he  is  mamly  indebted  to 
his  essays.  We  cannot  dass  him  among  the  favoured 
sons  of  ApoUo,  though  in  heart  and  feding  he  might 
sit  with  the  proudest  The  peculiarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  grafted  upon  him  by  his  constant 
study  and  life-long  admiration  of  the  old  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Browne,  Fuller,  and  others  of  the  dder 
worthies  (down  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle^ 
were  his  chosen  companions.  He  knew  all  theur 
fine  sayings  and  noble  thoughts;  and,  consulting 
his  own  heart  after  his  hard  day's  plodding  at  the 
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CRAmUB  LAMB. 


Hii  tme  Indian  conqaeit  art ; 
And,  for  irj  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weares 
A  finer  thjnsuf  of  thy  leares. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume  ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  so  sor'reign  to  the  brain : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  exce\ 
Framed  aeain  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  riolets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  vet  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind| 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightithade,  both  together, 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  dirine,  of  rarest  rirtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  lorers  use 
At  a  ne^,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fitirest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike. 
They  borrow  laii^age  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  DeM^st  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  eril. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  I>eril, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loring  Foe— 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
Thai  they  do  not  ri^tly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  nari 
With  what's  nearsst  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  hei^t, 
JLose  discrimination  auite. 
And  their  hasty  wraUi  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the<  darling  thing  whaterer. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sef«r, 
Thoufh  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  tiie  sad  dirorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  sriere  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  most)  lea?*  thee ; 
For  thr  sake,  Tobaeoo,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  dayi 
Idmg  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Efer  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Thoudli  a  widow,  or  diToroed, 
80  I,  from  thy  oonrerse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  sUle  retain, 
A  right  Katheriae  ef  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  toe,  'mottpl  the  joji 
Of  the  bleti  ToUfloo  BoTt ; 


Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  farours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatdi 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thv  graces  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconquered  Canaanite. 

The  following  are  selections  ftx>m  Lamb's 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materials  of 
poetry  than  his  short  oocasional 


Dnam-CkUdren — A  Beverie. 

Children  lore  to  listen  to  stories  about  thttr  elden, 
when  they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imaginatum 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-unde^  or 
grandame,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  thii 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-rrandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred 
times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived), 
which  had  been  the  scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  thev  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cco^ 
tain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and 
their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  stoxr 
upon  it.  Here  Alico  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother^ 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  %nd  respected  bj 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  houoe,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  tho  mis- 
tress of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  digni^ 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  whiok 
afterwitfds  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  thsj  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
cany  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abb^,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C's  tawdry  gilt 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  Aiid  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  milM  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heaii,  ay,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upri^t, 
graceful  person  their  great-rrandmother  Field  onoe 
was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  lookmg  graTe^ 
it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  nersr 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  bat 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep 
\fj  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  kme  hooie; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  in- 
fimts  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  dowa 
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the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept;  but  she 
said  *  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;*  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  da^^s  I 
ha<l  ray  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never 
half  so  good  or  religious  as  she — and  yet  1  Derer  saw 
the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his  ejebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gazing  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Cre.oars  that  had  been 
emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
teem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  tunied  into  marble  with 
them;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  woni-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and 
carved  oaken  pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  becaur^e 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells 
around  me;  or  basking  in  the  oranger^',  till  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  ri[>eniiig,  too,  along  with  the 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  wannth ;  or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
fiiskings.  I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grai>es,  which,  not  unobser^'ed  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irrelevant.  Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  she  might  bo  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 

L ^  because  he  was  so  handsome  antl  spirited  a 

youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us  ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  pet, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make 
it  carry  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
loin  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
most  especially ;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon 
his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  I  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufiiciently  how  conside* 
rate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death  ;  and 
how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me ;  and 
though  I  did  not  ciy  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  his  crossnesSi  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again, 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled  •oow' 
times),  rather  than  not  have  him  again  ;  and  wm  y 
uneasy  without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  man 
have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.    Hoe 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  If  their  littk 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John; 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  abod 
their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.    Then  I  told  how,  for  seven  loss 
years,  in  ho]>e  sometimes,  sometimes  in  deqiair,  jct 
persisting  ever,  1  courted  the  fair  AliceW — n ;  awl,  u 
much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  te 
them  wliat  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens ;   when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  tbt 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  focfc 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doaU 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  tbal 
bright  hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  lecedisj; 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  moam- 
ful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  strangely   impressed   upon  me  the 
ett'ects  of  speech :  *  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee; 
nor  are  wo  children  at  all.     The  children  of  Alice 
call   Ilartrum  father.     We  are   nothing,  leM  thn 
nothing,  and  dreams.     We  are  only  what  might  haie 
been,  and  nmst  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Leche 
millions  of   ages    before   we   have  existence  asds 
name ;'  and   immediately   awaking,   I  found  tajmSi  I 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-duur,  where  Thsd   ' 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridzet  unchu^hf 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  £iia)  was  gone  ftr  ' 
ever. 

Poor  RelaUom, 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelerant  thing  is  &•• 
ture,  a  ])iece  of  impertinent  correspondency,  an  o^ 
approximation,  a  haunting  conscience,  a  ptepostefftf 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  pnsperitj, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recoinof 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  mora  intola^ 
able  dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawback  upon  nocm, 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in  your  blood,  aUrt 
on  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  deilh^ 
head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocle«*s  pot,  a  Moidecai  is 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  yovpuhi 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  aott 
in  your  eye,  a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apskgrto 
your  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  hul  ia 
harvest,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  swceu 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  teOeth 


you,  *That  is  Mr 


A  rap  between  fiuniliari? 


and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  the  "^w**  dd* 
seems  to  des])air  of  entertainment.  He  enteRthiaul* 
ing  and  embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  hi*  ha&d  te 
you  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  Hecanalj? 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time,  when  the  table  i>  f^ 
He  ollercth  to  go  away,  seeinir  you  haye  companyt  hot 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  yosrvi*' 
tor's  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  ude  tsUa 
He  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  i^ 
with  some  complacency,  *  My  dear,  perbap  Mr — - 
will  drop  in  to-day.'  He  remembervth  biithdaj^ 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  haye  stumbled  ■?• 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  flwif 
yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  rii" 
against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  thep«>ti 
yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  ranaioder 
glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  Be 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  beiaf 
too  obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough  to  him.  t^ 
guests  think  <  they  have  seen  him  before.'  EJttj  «* 
speculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  the  most  Ji^ 
take  him  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  He  calleth  yon  br  ]f«V 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  hii  other  is  the  mbm 
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m.  He  ifl  too  familiar  by  half,  yet  you 
less  diffidence.  With  half  the  familiarity, 
ASS  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  more 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh 
!  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  is  a  worse 
.  country  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demea- 
our  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked 
at  the  whist  table ;  refuseth  on  the  score 
md  resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com- 
up,  he  proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach,  and 
ant  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather ; 
ust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
irishing  as  *  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.' 
past  situations,  to  institute  what  he  calleth 
comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
on  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  fur- 
insults  you  with  a  special  commendation 
low-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
more  elegant  shape ;  but,  after  all,  there 
ng  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
fa  you  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you 
great  convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of 
nd  appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
*  you  have  had  your  arms  done  on  rellum 
d  not  know  till  lately  that  such  and  such 
e  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory  is  un- 
his  compliments  perverse,  his  talk  a 
I  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
li.smiss  his  chair  into  a  comer  as  precipi- 
ssible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances, 
i  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
r  relation.  You  me^  do  something  with 
jTou  may  jtMS  him  ,on  tolerably  well ;  but 
Qt  she-relative  is  hopeless.  '  He  is  an  old 
yon  may  say,  '  and  affects  to  go  thread- 
circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 

0  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a  character 
le,  and  truly  he  is  one.*  But  in  the  indi- 
female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise, 
dresses  below  herself  firom  caprice.    The 

out  without  shuffling.    *  She  is  plainly 

the  L s,   or  what  does  she  at  their 

le  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's  cousin, 
out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
ething  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
e  former  evidently  predominates.  She  is 
cingly  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible 
-iority.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
-aliquando  suffiamiiuindtu  erat — but  there 

1  her.     You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 

DC  helped  after  the  gentlemen.     Mr 

le  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
rtwecn  port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
iuse  he  does.     She  calls  the  servant  nr; 

on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate, 
ecper  patronises  ner.  The  children  s  go- 
es upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
le  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 
Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  in- 
be  disadvantages  to  which  this  chimerical 
affinity  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaiut- 
ubject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
d  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a  lady 
t  estate.  His  stars  are  perpetually  crossed 
ignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who 
calling  him  '  her  son  Dick.'  But  she  has 
1  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
Im  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under 
d  been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure 
>  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
)erament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
mg  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.  Poor 
I  of  my  own  itandmg  at  Christ's,  a  fine 


classic,  and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemiih, 
it  WM  too  much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was  inoffen- 
sire ;  it  wae-not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart 
and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would 
hare  every  one  else  equally  maintain  for  himself.  He 
would  have  you  to  think  idike  wi^  him  on  this  topic. 
Many  a  auarrel  have  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  obs^ation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been 
out  together  on  a  holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  prying  metropolis.    W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  from 
the  society.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
array)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He  tiiought 
himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must 
have  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  young 
days  possibly  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vani^.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studies  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 

second  and  worse  malignity.    The  father  of  W 

had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house 

painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.    A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope 
of  being  employed  upon  some  public  works  which 
were  t^ked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  the  determination 
which  at  length  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  univer- 
sities, the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especially — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
am>ear  harsh  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

W^ 's  father  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his 

own.  Old  W was  a  little,  busy,  cringing  trades- 
man, who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything  that 
wore  &e  semblance  of  a  goinw-insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was 
thus  obseauiously  and  gratuitoiudy  ducking.    Such  a 

state  of  tilings  could  not  last.     W must  change 

the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear, 
censure  the  dereliction ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  strug- 
gle.   I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever 

saw  him,  under  the  eaves  of  his  patemiJ  dwelling. 
It  was  in  ti^e  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Street 

to  the  back  of  .  college,  where  W xept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  ventured  to  rally  him — ^finding  him  in  a  better 
mood — ^upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Evangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  over  his  really  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token 
of  prosperity,  or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan, 

'  knew  his  mounted  sign,  and  fled.'  A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  Uie  next  morning  announced  that  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to 


I ; 


•*_\ 


ENGUBH  LTTEBATUKE. 


(coled  thy  lumniit  boor, 
ed  bcDeatb  thj  «xch  ginzitie, 
lillmied  uiem  swella  the  nwr, 
inndtm  an  tbj  iwkj  ihon 
ill  of  tbe  AtluitLC. 
u  the  wiEci  forgot  i»  BWB, 
irge  foT:^l  ita  motioD, 
cy  pillw  in  thj  caiB 

ita  sbftdow  on  tbe  njt, 

pled  bj  the  oc™. 

B  put  age  before  me  cvns, 

Said  the  ligbtDing'i  twetp, 

witb  ita  bitMltic  tnuns, 
IT  column  wre&thed  witb  £uilQ 
fiom  tbe  baiting  deep, 
nid  loDa'i  wrecka  mcutHbils 
nilptured  gruTes  1  trod, 
rime  had  strewn  each  moutdering  aiile 
lii  U)d  kmga  tbiit  reared  the  pile, 
Hi  tfaeeleraalGod'. 

St,  more  1  felt  bis  presence  in  thy  caTe 
lere  lona'a  croaa  roae  o'er  tbe  western  ware. 

17'B  tnmilation  of  the  Ilisd  was  published 
md  VM  ^nerolly  eateemiid  ipiritJ.'d  and 
The  Odymcy  he  completed  in  tht  follow- 
Thie  was  the  last  productian  uf  tbe 
id  indefatigBble  author.  lie  still  enjoyed 
r  of  his  frii^iidi,  and  ereii  niiide  another 
gh  North  Walea ;  but  his  lengthened  lift 
A  dole,  and  after  a  short  itlnt'sa.  he  died 
th  of  Uewmber  1833,  in  the  seventy- 
ear  of  hia  age.  The  original  pnetieal 
IB  of  Mr  Sotheby  have  not  been  repriiitcd  \ 
Ltioni  are  the  chief  source  of  hia  repnta- 
iland.  It  is  aaid,  wa«  charmed  with  the 
hie  traiuLit«r  -,  and  the  rich  beauty  of 
tbe  Oberon,  and  its  facility  of  Tenlfics' 
itbatanding  the  restruota  impt»ed  by  a 
eaaure.  were  eulogised  by  the  critiea.  In 
liei.  Mi  Botheby  displsya  considerable 
'  pasrion  and  figurative  langaage,  but  hia 
11  coastrueted.  His  sacred  poem,  'Saul,* 
est  of  hia  worka.  '  There  is  delicacy  and 
flany  of  the  descriptions.'  lays  JeOVcy, 
led  tone  of  gentleness  and  piety  in  the 
I,  and  an  elatnrati!  bcauly  In  the  diction, 
qnently  maicea  amends  lor  the  want  of 
arigicality.'  The  icrsiflcation  also  want* 
Bow  and  melody  vbich  characterise  Obe- 
lages  of  Sotheby'a  metrical  romance  are 
nifled,  and  may  be  CDosidercd  good  imi- 
^cott.  Indeed,  Byron  said  of  Mr  Sotheby, 
Dilated  eTerybody,  and  occaaloaally  sar- 
models. 


Hark  t  hark !  the  clash  and  clang 
iTinbali  cade  o  dug  tbe  pa« 

moTement  regular ;  the  swell 
f  the  brasen  trump  of  war; 
ig  of  harpa.  soothed  by  melodious  chime 

■ilver  ban ;  and  aweet.  in  [>au9e 

tluough  flotM,  in  aympbony  with  song, 
j«e  matched  voicfa  fiiled  the  air  afai 
ee  and  chant  of  triumph  hymn ; 
Jid  anon  irregular  barst 
acclamation  to  each  boat 
dy  adiancepmclaimed.  Before  him,  youths 
ccinct  for  .^wiftnesa  ;  oft  they  atruck 
aaninst  tbe  grmiiid,  and  warned  the  throng 
M  diatant  houume.     Neit,  hia  strength 


Of  chariota  ti>Hed  with  each  an  armed  hand  \ 
Earth  groaned  afar  beneath  their  iron  wheelti ; 
Part  armed  witb  scythe  for  battle,  part  adorned 
For  triampb.     Nor  there  wanting  a  led  train 
Of  steeds  in  rich  oipatTson,  for  show 
Of  solemn  entry,     itound  about  the  king, 

I,  hia  watch  and  ward,  from  etery  triba 
ut.     or  them  a  thousand  each  aetecta, 

Pride  af  their  race.     Radiant  their  armour:  mam 

?r  CB*ed,  scale  oier  scale,  that  played 
All  pliant  to  the  litbenets  of  tbe  limb  ; 
Some  mailed  in  twitted  gold,  link  within  link 
Flexibly  ringed  and  fitted,  that  tbe  ere 
Beneath  the  yielding  panoply  pursued, 
When  act  of  war  the  strength  of  man  prOToked, 
The  motion  of  tbe  musclea,  as  they  worked 
In  rise  and  fail.     On  each  left  thigh  a  sword 
Swung  in  the  "broidepcd  baldric ;  each  right  band 
Grasped   a  long-shadowing  spear.     Like  them,  thur 

Arrayed  ;  sare  on  their  shield*  of  solid  ore. 

And  on  tbeir  helm,  the  giaier'a  toil  bad  wrought 

Its  subtlety  in  rich  device  of  war; 

And  o'er  their  mail,  a  nibe,  Paniceau  dye, 

CraoefuUy  played  ;  where  the  winged  abuttle,  shot 

By  cunning  of  Sidoiiian  virgins,  wove 

woidure  of  many-colonred  figures  rare. 

Bright  glowed  the  sun,  and  bright  tbe  bomished  mall 

Of  thouMUids,  ranged,  whose  pace  to  song  kept  tinM; 

And  bright  the  glare  of  apeara,  and  gleam  of  crestn. 

And  flaunt  of  banner*  flashing  to  and  fro 

The  noonday  beam.     Beneath  their  coming,  earth 


Of  war  and  regal  oraajnent,  the  king. 

Throned  in  triumphal  car,  with  trophiea  graced. 

Stood  eminent.     The  lifting  of  hi*  lance 

Shone  like  a  sunbeam.     O'er  hii  armour  flowed 

A  robe,  imperial  mantle,  thickly  alarred 

With  biais  of  orient  gems ;  the  clasp  that  bouod 

It4  gathered  folds  hi*  ample  chest  athwart, 

Sapphire  ;  and  o'er  hia  caaquo,  where  rubica  bnrut, 

A  cherub  flamed  and  wared  hia  wings  In  gold. 

ISons  rtfthe  Virgiru  Qlrirating  (iSe  Vtctory.J 

Dnugbters  of  Inncl !  praiae  the  Lord  of  Iloiita  ! 
Break  into  song  I  With  harp  and  labrel  lift 
Your  voices  up,  and  weave  with  joy  the  danc« ; 
And  to  vour  twinkling  fiMtstcps  torn  aloft 

and  from  the  flash  of  cymbal*  shake 

Shout  ye !  and  ye  I  make  answer,  :»ul  hath  alaio 
ids;  Davidh; 


Sweet  cl 


i-inga 


ong.     I  saw  them  in  their  nure  ; 
n  of  spcan,  the  flash  of  aworda, 


aaw  the  gleam  of  spcan,  t 
That  rang  againit  our  gate*.  The  1 
Cea*ed  not.  Tower  answered  tower;  a  warning  voicB 
Was  heard  without ;  the  cry  of  wo  within  : 
Tbe  shriek  of  virgins,  and  llo  wail  of  her. 
The  mother,  in  her  anguish,  who  fore-wept, 
Wept  at  tbe  breast  her  babe  as  now  nn  more. 

Sliout  ye  I  and  ye  J  make  answer,  Saul  hath  alain 
His  thousands ;  David  big  ten  thousands  alain. 

Sing  a  new  song.     Spake  not  the  insulting  foel 
1  will  pursue,  o'ertake,  divide  tbe  spoil. 
My  hand  shall  dash  their  Infanta  on  the  atones ; 
The  plougbabarc  of  my  vengeance  ahall  draw  out 
The  furrow,  where  the  tower  and  fortrcai  rose. 
Before  my  chariot  Israel's  chiefii  shall  clank 
Tbeir  chains.    Each  side  their  virgin  daughters  groaAS 
Etewhile  to  weave  my  conquest  on  IheitToomi. 

Shout  ye  I  and  ye .'  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
Hia  thousand* ;  Itevid  hia  ten  thousands  slain. 
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Thou  heardst,  0  Ood  of  battle  I   Thou,  whose  look 
Sn&ppeth  the  spear  in  sunder.    In  thy  strength 
A  youth,  thy  chosen,  hdd  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  pursues,  overtakes,  divides  the  n>oil ; 
Wreathes  round  our  necks  Uiese  chains  of  gold,  and 

robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.    Then  rejoice, 
Daughters  of  Israel  1  from  your  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hymning  Ood !  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I 

Ye  I  shout  1  and  ye  I  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  Darid  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Such  the  hymned  harmony,  from  voices  breathed 
Of  virgin  minstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  b^uty,  and  fine  form,  and  artful*  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  in  dance  and  song ; 
Choir  answering  choir,  that  on  to  Gibeah  led 
The  victors  back  in  triumph.    On  each  neck 
Played  chains  of  gold ;  and,  shadowing  their  channi 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  the  mom. 
Robes,  gift  of  Saul,  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toss 
Of  cymbals,  and  the  manv-mazed  dance. 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.    Thus,  these  came  on 
In  dance  and  song ;  then,  multitudes  that  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  brought 
Freely  their  offerings ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang,  *  Gloiy,  and  praise,  and  worriiip  unto  God.' 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    rTwas  the  voice 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemed ;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fire  of  glory  and  renown  in  arms 
Triumphant.    Ix>ud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whose  ardent  gase  from  far 
Singled  the  wairior  whose  glad  eye  gave  back 
Her  look  of  love.    There,  many  a  grandsire  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  the  array 
In  triumph,  pointing  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
'  Lo,  my  brave  son  I  I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

There,  many  a  beauteous  virgin,  blushing  deep, 
Flung  back  her  veil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
Hail^  her  betrothed.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt. 


The  Wimer't  Mom, 

Artist  unseen  I  that,  dipt  in  froren  dew. 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencil  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  visions  fade, 
Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancy  drew  I 
Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade. 
That  liquid  pearl  distil :  thy  scenes  renew, 
Whate'er  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign. 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  wave. 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  cave ; 
Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train. 
Who,  freauent  by  the  moonlight  wanderer  seen. 
Circle  wiui  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


EDWABD  LOBD  THTTKtXyW, 

Edward  Hotel  Thuklow  (Lord  Thurlow)  has 
published  several  small  volumes  of  poetry:  Select 
jPoems  (1821);  Poems  on  Several  Occasions;  Angelica^ 
or  ike  Fate  of  Proteus ;  Arcita  and  Palamon,  after 
ChawxTf  &C.  Amidst  much  affectation  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetry  in  the  works  of  this 
nobleman.  He  has  been  a  source  of  ridici^e  and 
Barcasm  to  various  reviewers  —  and  not  unde- 
■ervedly ;  yet  in  pieces  like  the  following,  there 
is  a  freshness  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
d  ezpiessioD,  that  resemble  Herrick  or  Moore. 


Song  to  Maifm 

May  1  aueen  of  blossoms, 

And  fulfilling  flowers. 
With  what  jMvtty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours? 
Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and  rsedp 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  I 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us. 

Or  pipe  or  wire. 
That  hast  the  golden  bee 

Ripened  with  fire ; 
And  many  thousand  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adoie^ 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  mighty  herd% 

Tame,  and  free  livers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight, 
Warbling  the  day  and  ni^i~ 
Up  at  the  gates  of  li^t. 
See,  the  lark  quirers ! 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  are  tressed; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
Greenwoofls  are  dressed. 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thins^ 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed  I 


Tke  Sus^FUnoer. 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lofty  flowei^ 
That  now  the  golden  sun  receives; 

No  other  deity  has  power. 

But  only  Phoebus,  on  her  leaves;     i 

As  he  in  radiant  glory  bums. 

From  east  to  west  her  visage  turns. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true. 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leaves, 

When  mom  first  gives  him  to  her  ri«v, 
Or  night,  that  her  of  him  bexeaTSS, 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  eyes  to  close  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  his  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreai^  nignt  away. 

Till  in  the  east  the  cnmson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face. 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  in  all  parts  divine ! 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disdossl 
Then  in  my  verse  her  truth  shall  shinc^ 

And  be  immortal,  as  the  roae, 
Anacreon's  plant ;  arise,  thou  flowe^ 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  1 

Apollo,  on  whose  beams  you  gaxe. 

Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  li|^| 

And  circled  me  with  sacred  rays. 
To  be  a  poet  in  his  sig^t : 

Then,  thus  1  give  the  crown  to  thMy 

Whose  impress  is  fidelity. 


EXGLISH  LITERATURE. 


with  gold ; 


ner,  the  dirinpit  SnmnKr 

ci  ore  bright  with  siun  > 

«,  lUiil  the  nighlingalr,  bj  mini, 

be  troodj  ll  ufl  HicliBntnient  hold: 

ring  woods,  with  glory  uid  delight, 

ender  leiire«  uuto  (be  air  hare  Bpread ; 

on  air,  amid  their  alleja  bright, 

itlly  &7,  and  a  light  fragraiiCB  «hed : 

phfl  within  the  ailMr  fountains  plaj, 

gels  on  tbe  golden  buiki  recline, 

great  Flon>,  in  her  bright  anaj, 

prinkled  her  ambroitiol  aweeti  dirine : 

[  giue  upon  that  beauteom  face, 

1 1  and  think  tbcM  tweeta  hare  plaea. 


Rotnan  Calholica,  a  body  then  proacribed  and  de- 
preaaed  by  p«nal  cnactmenli,  and  tliey  aeera  to  huTO 
been  of  tha  number  who,  to  uae  hit  own  worda, 
■hailed  the  flrat  dazzling  outbreak  of  the  French 
Iterolntian  luaaignaltn  the  slare,  wherever  BuOering. 
that  the  day  of  hia  duViTerance  wai  near  at  lutnd.' 
Tlie  poet  atatea  thtit  in  1793  he  wiu  taken  bj  hii 
father  to  one  of  the  diunera  given  in  honour  of  ihnt 
great  event,  and  tat  upon  the  knee  of  the  chairman 
while  the  following  toast  wu  cnthuaiaaticatly  wjit 
round :  '  May  the  breozea  from  Fcbccc  faji  our  Iriah 


itfroi 


lo> 


rtiog  eyea  ai 


a  out  the  world, 
in  the  air; 
backward  boiled, 
<n  fair: 


)f  awftUowa  circles  her  befote, 

ephjrui,  ber  jolly  harbinger, 

ia  a-wing  to  llcarcn^a  door, 

at  tbe  Muaea  are  eipccting  her  j 

three  OracB,  in  their  hearetily  ring, 

c  doth  her  flowery  chalice  bring, 
iiikle  nectar  on  their  melody: 
^ba  to  aft  hia  angel,  Summer,  come, 
g  hia  praise,  to  her  immortal  home. 

ison  Moon,  nprising  ftom  the  te&, 
larre  delight  forelells  the  harrestnrar: 
icrda,  tiow  prepare  your  melody, 

0  a  page,  enamoured  of  her  li»in, 
ar  of  eieuing  glimmcn  in  the  west : 
se,  ye  ahepberds,  your  obserrant  atrain, 
lO  of  the  Great  Shepherd  here  are  bleat ! 
ta  are  full  with  the  tinie-ripened  grain,, 
neyards  with  the  ]>urplB  clusters  swell : 
ien  splendour  glimmen  nn  the  main, 
alee  and  mountains  her  bright  glory  tell : 
ig,  ye  ahepberda  1  for  the  time  ia  come 
e  must  bring  the  enriched  harreat  home. 

,  that  shinest  on  this  heathy  wild, 
iehl'st  the  hiii  of  Hastings  with  thy  i»y, 

I  with  thy  >ad  delight  beguiled, 
■old  with  fond  imagination  play! 
iroad  taper  1  call  up  the  time 

Harold  on  the  bleeding  verdure  lay, 
great  in  glory,  oiemtained  with  crime, 
sllen  by  nis  fate  from  kingly  away  I 
ling  knights,  and  on  war-broken  arms, 
janners  and  the  dying  steed)  you  shone, 
•ii  fair  England,  aud  her  peeriesa  charma. 


mioDof  witandaenaihility.of  high  pow 
ation  Knd  eiteniive  letmiing.  hna  been 
in  tlie  poetical  works  of  Tbohab  Moose. 
'  ia  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  bom 
h  of  May  1 780.  He  early  began  to  rhyme, 
Mt  to  hiaschoolniaater,  Mr  Samuel  Whyte, 
I  hia  fourteenth  year,  wai  publiahed 
■gazine.*    Tbe  pareati  oT  our  poet  were 


Oak  into rerdore.'  ParliamenthHving,iQl793,opeDed 
the  unlvETsity  to  Catholics,  young  Moore  was  sent 
to  ooUege,  and  dialinguished  liiniself  by  his  claaalcal 
acquirements.  In  1799.  whilu  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  proceeded  to  London  to  study  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  publish  by  auhicription  a  translation  of 
Anacreon.  The  latter  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  dedicated  lu  the  Prince  of  Wales,  At  ■  aub- 
lequent  period,  Kir  Moore  was  among  thu  keenest 
aaUristaof  Ihia  prince,  for  which  he  has  been  accused 
of  ingratitude  ;  but  he  itntea  himself  that  the  ahula 
amount  of  his  obligaUona  to  hia  royal  highneu 
the  honour  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  Houae, 
being  admitted  to  a  great  fete  given  by  llio  princa 
in  IBII  on  his  being  made  regcnL  In  1803  Mr 
Moore  obtained  an  offlcinl  lituntion  at  Bermuda,  the 
dutlei  of  which  were  diacharged  by  a  deputy  i  and 
thissubordiaate  proving  unfaithful,  ^le  poet  incurred 
pecuniary  losses  to  n  large  amount.  Its  first  cfTect, 
noweTer.  wai  two  volumes  of  poetry,  a  aeries  of 
Oda  and  Epitlhu.  published  in  1806,  and  written 
during  an  absence  of  fourteen  montlu  f^m  Europe, 
while  the  author  visited  Bemiuda.  Tlie  descriptiv" 
sketches  in  tliia   work    ore    remarkable  for   thei 
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BJelitj.  no  leu  tli»n  Iheir  poetical   be«uty.    Tlie 

■tyle  nf  Sloore  vai  now  fomied,  Mid  in  all  hi*  viil- 

,   ingi  Iticre  ii  nothing  finer  than  the  opening  epiatle 

!   to  Lord  Struigfunl,  writlca  oa  boud  ihip  by  n 

I     light:- 

Sweet  Mtnn  !  if,  like  Crotona')  Mge, 
By  ADj  vpell  mj  huid  could  dan 

To  make  tbj  iliak  ils  aaifle  ftge. 

And  write  mj'  [houehli,  my  wishn  Uwn 

Ho*  many  ■  frimii  wliow  careleaa  eje 

Now  wanden  o'er  that  ilarry  iky. 


The  reverie"  of  fond  reftret, 

The  pniDiie  nerer  to  forget. 

And  all  my  heait  and  uul  wmld  mod 

To  many  a  dear-loicd,  diitaut  fMand. 

Eren  now,  delunTe  hope  will  rteal 
I  Amid  the  dark  regreti  t  feel, 

I  Soothing  aa  yonder  pladd  beam 

'  Punues  the  mannnren  of  the  deep, 

j  And  lighta  them  with  rontoling  gleam, 

I  And  arailea  them  into  tranquil  (leap. 

Oh  I  auch  a  blemed  nipbt  ai  tkia 
I  often  think  if  fVienda  wen  newr, 
[  How  ahould  (re  feel  and  gaw  with  bUH 

I  Upon  the  moon-btight  Kenei7lMnl 

!  The  Ma  ■•  tike  a  lilvny  lake, 

I  And  o'n  ita  calm  tin  Tcml  glide*, 

I  Gently,  aa  if  it  feand  to  wake 

I  The  itamber  of  the  ailent  tidea. 

The  only  enrioiu  cloud  that  lowen    ' 
I  Hath  hung  ita  abade  on  Pico'a  haglit, 

Where  dimly  'mid  the  dusk  he  tooen, 
And,scuwling  at  tbia  heacen  of  light. 

Emit*  to  tee  the  infant  stonn 

Cling  darkly  round  hit  giant  fonn  1 

The  warmth  of  the  yonog  poet'a  feeling*  and 
bnagination  led  liim  in  these  cpiitlea  to  make  *ome 
dight  trcaptiaaei  on  dclioacy  nnd  deronnn,  and  ~ 
•econd  publication  of  pocma.  two  yeara  aflerwardi . 
under  the  ainimcd  namp  of  Thomai  Liltlr — a  playful 
■lloaion  to  liii  diminutiTC  stature — aggniTatcd  th' 
ofTefice  of  liia  mus&  He  hna  ii!id  th?  good  acnse  i 
be  ashamed  of  these  amatory  Jinvnilin,  and  genii 
enough  to  redeem  the  faull.  Mr  Mi«re  now  licame 
B  aaliriat — not  strong  and  masculine,  like  Dryden, 
DOT  posaemud  of  the  inorsl  dignity  of  Pope — but  liTtly 
and  pungent,  with  abundance  of  humorom  and  witty 
illustration.  The  nmn  of  the  world,  the  scholar,  and 
the  poetical  nrliiU  ore  hnppily  blended  in  hia  aatiri- 
cal  pniductiuna.  with  a  rich  nnd  playful  fancy.  Hi) 
TicBpennii  Pattbaa.  Tht  Fidge  Faailji  in  Parii.  Fabia 
far  Ac  lloty  Auianct,  and  namerona  imall  piece) 
written  for  the  newapapera  on  the  paaaing  topics  of 
the  day,  to  aeric  the  cause  of  the  Whig  or  liberal 
party,  are  not  excelled  in  their  own  peculiar  walk 
by  any  antlricil  eompositioni  in  the  language.  It 
ii  dlfflcult  to  select  a  specimen  of  these  exquisite 
prodnctioni  without  risk  of  giving  offence  i  but  per- 
bapa  the  following  may  be  found  auffieiently  irre- 
proachabie  in  this  respect,  at  the  eame  time  that  it 
contains  a  full  proportion  of  the  wit  and  poignancy 
distributed  orcr  all.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  an 
abundance  uf  mawkish  retniniscences  and  memoirs 
had  been  showered  from  the  piesi,  and  bore  the 
title  of  *  Literary  AdrertiiemenL' 

Wanted— Autbon  of  all  work  to  job  for  the  seaKin, 
No  matter  whiob  party,  ao  faithful  to  neither; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  posed  far  a  rhyme  or  a  reanon, 
t^aa  manage,  like  **»»»m^  ^  j„  Bithoul  either. 


If  in  jail,  all  the  better  for  out-of-door  topica ; 

Yotir  jail  is  for  tratellos  >  cbimniiig  ictnai 
They  can  take  a  day's  rale  for  a  trip  to  the  Tn 

And  Bail  round  the  worid,  M  tluir  eue,  in  the 


'   (thie*  n 


Any  lady  or  gontleman 

To    bai«  good    ' " 
higher), 
Will  meet  with  encouragement — ap  iDDdipvB 

And  the  apelling  and  g  ,    ..   -      . 

No  matter  with  what  their  re 

So  they'll  only  remember  the  qmoUmm  dtmsi 
Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumci  tcL, 

Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  nqib 
They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  inr  Aq 

Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  each  &nri(ii]  Mici 


Funds,  Physic,  Cora,  Poetry,  Baaing,  RomaK^ 

All  eicellent  subjects  for  tuTDLng  a  pcnay ; 
To  write  upon  all  it  an  author'a  ■oTe  caance 

For  attaining  at  last  the  least  knowladgs  ttu 
Nine  times  out  often,  if  his  title  it  good. 

The  material  within  of  small  CfuueqasDC*  is; 
Let  bim  only  write  fine,  and  if  not  nndastoof, 

Why — that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  U 
A'ota  Btnt — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to  tbow 

That  llotKB,  as  clearly  as  word*  eosld  cqXB 
Was  for  taiing  the  fundholdew,  ages  ago, 

^Vben  he  wrote  thus — '  Ijnodeimqiie  r*  fa 

In  1SI3  Hr  Moore  entered  Dpan  hi*  ncUtp 
c^  and  patriotic  task — wriUng  lyric*  for  the  la 


diction.    An  accomplished  n 

the  eflbrt,  he  relates,  t-  Trnnslati  iiilii  liiiW 
—  ------ and  passionawhich  n 

s,  that  "      •   ■ 
.    fthen 

pily  described  music  as  being  "  inantcskle  p<Ml 
and  I  hare  alxciys  felt,  in  adapEing  voids  ft)  > 
preasive  air,  that  I  was  bestowing  npcn  it  dM  |i 
articulation,  and  Chns  enabling  it  to  speak  t>  tf 
all  that  WBS  cooTeycd,  in  it*  wordlesB  eloqiMK 
myself.'  Part  of  the  inspiration  mntt  ain  la  i 
buted  to  national  feelings.  The  old  ain  wc* 
secraled  to  recollections  of  the  mndieal  fftam, 
valour,  beauty,  or  anSeringa  of  Ireland,  and  bat 
inseperebly  connected  with  tncfa  anodttitlit. 
the  leUh  Mfladia,  in  connection  with  iir  Ha 
songs,  nine  parts  have  been  published  In  snnx* 
they  ore  understood  to  have  been  nularial^  0 
to  Uie  poet's  fortunes.  Withoat  detnctitig  ma 
merit*  of  the  rest,  it  appean  to  n*  rery  fonrUiy, 
the  particular  ditties  in  which  he  delicstdy  bw 
the  woes  of  hit  native  country,  aod  trwsnolsi 
tlie  breathings  of  ita  untbrtooatB  palritM 
ottrealinlVicling.andtlierelbratliebMt  ' 
particularly  applies  to  '  When  he  who  •*«•  1 
'  Oh,  bhune  not  the  bard,'  and  ■  Ob,  hiMihe  Dill 
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he  fint  of  which,  referring  eyidently  to  the 
[r  Emmett,  is  m  follows : — 

i  who  adores  thee  has  left  hut  the  name 

ult  and  his  sorrow  behind, 

wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 

that  for  thee  was  resigned? 

p !  and,  however  my  toes  may  condemn, 

s  shall  efface  the  decree ; 

ren  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

een  but  too  £uthful  to  thee  I 

Be  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  loTe, 

ought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

kst  humble  prayer  to  ^e  Spirit  aboTe, 

le  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  I 

led  are  the  lorers  and  friends  who  shall  liTe 

I  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 

next  dearest  blessing  that  HeaTen  can  giye, 
ide  of  thus  dying  for  thee  I 

to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  those  in  which 
reflection  is  conveyed  in  that  metaphorical 
ich  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  realise  in 
•r  music — ^as  in  the  following  exquisite  ex- 

>m  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
i  o*er  the  waters  move  glonousfy  on : 
when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining^ 
irk  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

h  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 
aing  the  spring- tide  of  joy  we  hare  known : 
ve  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
eaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  black  shore  alone. 

II  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

lose  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve'  of  our  night ; 

i  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 

■ning, 

iouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best 

it. 

would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning, 
.  passion  fint  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
ae, 

soul — ^like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in 
uing — 
9ut  all  its  sweets  to  Love's  exquisite  flame ! 

17  Mr  Moore  produced  his  most  elaborate 
tdla  Rookh,  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
L,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
iristic  details,  has  been  vouched  by  nnme- 
apetent  authorities.  The  poetry  is  brilliant 
{eous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  er- 
rand oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and 
ir.  Of  the  four  tales  which,  connected  by  a 
arratlTe,  like  the  ballad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Wake,  constitute  the  entire  poem,  the  most 
is  Pcuruitse  and  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
equently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  the 
%e  Veiied  Prophet  of  Khoranan — though  im- 
i  and  extravagant  as  a  fiction,  is  a  poem  of 
lergy  and  power.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
rith  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of 
magnificence,  and  the  reader  is  fascinated 
rdiflc  fimcy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
IT  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness 
h.  Hailitt  sajrs  that  Moore  should  not  have 
^  LaUa  Bookh,'even  fbrthree  thousandgnineas 
rice  understood  to  be  paid  by  the  booksellers 
oopyrigfat  But  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 
m  work  of  art,  and  eontains  paintings  of 
snery  and  manners  unsurpassed  for  fidelity 
turesqne  effect  The  patient  research  and 
e  reading  lequhred  to  gather  the  materials, 
ave  damped  tiie  spirit  and  extinguished  the 


fimcy  of  almost  any  other  poet  It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters,  he  says, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost 
native  to  its  dime.  The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  *  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  camel'  I%e  romance  of '  Vathef 
alone  equals  '  Lalla  Bookh,'  among  English  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tsJe. 
After  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  off 
with  Mr  Rogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  '  groups 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm- 
ing in  all  directions  throughout  France,'  supplied 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitied  *The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  which,  in  popularity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  *  Ledla  Rookh.' 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  Jovmey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  Jomi  Bttssell,  and 
this  furnished  his  Rkymet  on  the  Road,  a  scries  of 
trifles  often  gracefU  and  pleasing,  but  so  conwsa- 
tional  and  unstudied  as  to  be  litt&  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  '  prose  firinged  with  riiyme.'  From 
Paris  the  poet  md  his  companion  proceeded  by  the 
Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Moore  went  on  a  visit  to  LofdBj^ron 
at  Venice.  On  his  return  firom  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  wheie  he  re- 
sided tin  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1882.  He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difHcultiei  bj  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.  His  friends  pressed  forward  with  eager 
kindness  to  bdp  to  release  him — one  ofbring  to  place 
£500  at  his  diraosal  \  but  he  came  to  the  reaofaition 
of  *  gratefrdly  declining  their  ofibrs,  and  endeaTour* 
ing  to  work  out  his  deliverance  by  his  own  i^rts. 
In  September  1822  he  was  informed  that  an  ar« 
rangement  had  been  made,  and  that  he  aij^  witii 
safety  return  to  England.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  merchants  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  tiie  unde  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.  A  friend  of  the  poet  immediately 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remaining 
portion  (£750),  which  was  soon  repaid  l^  the  grate- 
ful bard,  who,  in  the  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  account,  found  £hH)0  placed  to  his 
credit  firom  the  sale  of  the  Lovea  of  ike  Angde^  and 
£500  firom  the  'Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  The 
latter  were  partiy  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  Byron,  and  were  published 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Thomas  Brown.  The 
'  Loves  of  the  Angels'  was  written  in  Paris.    The 

Stem  is  founded  on  *the  Eastern  story  of  the  angels 
arut  and  Marut,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzzid  and  Shamchazai,'  with  whidi 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out  *  the  fall  of  the  soul  from 
its  original  purity — the  loss  of  light  and  hai^MneM 
which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of  tills  world's  peridi- 
able  pleasures — and  the  punishments  both  from  oon- 
sdenoe  and  divine  justice  with  which  impurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquinr  into  the  aww 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.'  The 
stories  of  the  three  angds  are  related  with  graoe- 
fhl  tenderness  and  passion,  but  with  too  little  of 
'the  angelic  air'  about  tliem.  His  latest  imagi- 
native work  is  The  Epicurean^  an  Eastern  tale, 
in  prose,  but  f^U  of  the  spirit  and  materials  of 
poetry;  and  forming,  perhaps,  his  highest  and  best 
sustained  fiight  in  the  regions  of  pure  romaoceu 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron  we  shall  afterwarda 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biographical  writers.    Thvib 
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lemu-kmble  far  Indortry,  geniui,  and  acquiremcnii, 
Hr  Moare'a  career  hu  ieea  oiie  of  high  honoiu  uid 
■uccesa.  Xo  poet  hu  been  more  univenally  retd, 
or  more  courted  in  lociety  bj'  individoaU  disCin- 
gntihed  for  rank,  lilcrstuTE.  or  pttblic  iervice.  Hia 
political  frieoda.  when  in  olBce.  rewarded  him  vith 
a  peDiioa  of  X300  per  annum,  uid  ai  hii  writings 
have  been  profitable  as  well  u  popular,  hia  latter 
daja  will  thus  be  apent  in  comfort,  without  tlie 
aaiietiea  of  protracted  authorahip.  He  reeidea  '~ 
cottage  iu  Wiltiliire,  preferring  a  country  n 
ment  to  thoae  gsj  and  brilliant  circlea  which  he 
occaiionally  enricbei  with  his  wit  and  geniui ;  and 
he  haa  nxxntly  giien  to  the  world  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  hji  poetical  worki  in  tea  Tolunwi,  to  which 


Coltbga,  noar  tw  lxi& 


ue  prefixed  aome  ntereat  ng  hterary  and  peraonal 
detaili.  When  t  me  ahall  have  deatrojed  the  at 
tractiTe  charm  of  Moore  ■  penonal  qual  t  ea  nnd 
removed  h  a  worka  to  a  d  itance,  to  be  ju  i^,ed  of  by 
their  fruit  alone,  the  wsnt  moat  deeply  felt  w]||  be 
that  of  aimplicity  and  genuine  pauion.  He  haa 
worked  little  in  the  durable  and  permanent  male- 
riali  of  poctTT,  but  haa  apent  hia  prinie  in  enridi- 
ing  the  rtalely  atructure  with  exquiaite  omnmenta. 
ralage,  flower*,  and  gcma.  He  haa  preferred  the 
myrfle  to  the  olive  or  the  oak.  His  longer  poems 
want  human  interest.  Tendemesi  and  patlioi  he 
undoubtedly  potaesaea ;  but  they  are  fleeting 


e  of 


meUucholy  grandeur  or  atrain  of  affecting  morality 
or  ientiment.  He  otlen  throws  into  hia  gay  and 
ftatire  vcraea.  and  hi)  fanciful  deseripCiana,  touchea 
of  penaivc  and  mournful  reflection,  which  atrike  by 
th^  truth  and  beauty,  and  by  the  force  of  contrast 
Indeed,  one  eflivt  of  the  genius  of  Moore-haa  been, 
to  elevate  the  feelinga  and  occur 
lift  into  poetry,  rather  than  deali 
sbatnutelementaof  Uie 
deflnltimi  of  Pope :  it  ia 

Natl 
Wliat  oft 

Ita  comblnal^na  are,  however,  tronderful.    Quick, 
niblJe,  and  varied,  ever  auggeatiug  new  Ihongbts  or 


f  ordinary 
the  lofty 
rera  to  the 


ancient  fathers — now  diving  into  tbe  humifl 
and  now  akimming  the  Seldi  of  fancy — Ha 
imagination  of  Moore  (for  they  are  compoon 
gclher)  ia  a  true  Ariel,  '  a  creature  of  the  ele 
that  ia  ever  buoyant  and  full  of  lift  and  apirit 
very  aatirei '  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.'  11 
never  coarse,  and  always  witty.  When  itnoi 
act  of  oppreuion  or  intolerance,  he  on  be  U 
sarcastic  enough;  but  some  lively  tlKogfats 
tive  image  aoon  cniaaea  his  path,  and  he  in 
fullows  it  into  the  open  OJid  genial  r^on  w) 
lovea  most  to  indulge.  He  never  dipa  hii 
malignity.  For  an  author  who  hai  written  k 
01  Mr  Moore  haa  done  on  the  anlyect  of  kn 
the  gay  delights  of  good  fuUowahip,  it  was 
possible  to  be  alwayi  natural  and  origiiul 
of  hia  lyrio  and  occasional  poems,  teami 
prceent  far-fetched  metaphors  and  cooceiM 
which  they  often  conclude,  like  the  final  Sob 
pirouette  of  a  atagc-dancer.  He  haa  pielt; 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  rosy  lips  and  ipa 
eyea,  forgetting  tlial  true  poasiao  ia  ever  din 
simple — ever  contentrated  and  intenat  «l 
bright  or  melancholy.  This  deftd,  however 
vodes  only  port  of  hia  songs,  and  thoee  nustly  • 
n  hia  youth.  The  '  Irish  Melodies'  are  foH  ot 
feeling  and  delicacy.  By  univeraal  conseol.  si 
the  auTG  teat  of  memory,  these  national  itraii 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  likdy  to  be  bno 
of  all  &toDre'B  works.  Tlicy  are  mudcal  alow 
yond  parallel  in  words — gracef\jl  in  thoa£fi^ 
aenliment— often  lender,  pathetic,  and  herein 
they  blend  poetical  and  romantic  feelingi  *itl 
objecta  and  aympathie*  of  common  Ufi  to  is»( 
chastened  and  refined,  yet  apparently  so  Bini|iE 
every  trace  of  art  has  disappeared.  Themvll 
1  ar  expressiona  become,  in  his  handi,  iiutna 
of  power  and  melody.  The  songs  are  leadsa 
niembered  by  alL  They  are  equally  ibeiWit 
the  cottage  and  the  saloon,  and,  in  tbe  pul^ 
country,  are  sung  with  an  entbosiaam  that  oil 
be  Itlt  in  the  hour  of  festivity,  aa  well  as  iafa 
of  suffering  and  Bolemnity,  by  that  ii 
warm-hearted  people. 


Id  181!  Mr  Murray  published  a  smal  p* 
rolume  under  the  eccentric  title  of  ftumt" 
Speemen  of  an  inlended  JVatiaial  WotK  h  ^' 
and  Robert  WhUlltrraJl,  of  StoKmarktt  n  ^ 
Hamtst  and  CiiHar-Makera.  Intaaltd  ta  t»r^ 
mist  Interalmq  ParUcnlart  rdaliag  to  Eitg  i 
and  Mt  Roand  TaUt.  The  world  was  wr/rm 
And.  under  this  odd  diiguire.  a  happy  ImitatiD 
the  Putci  and  Costi  school  of  the  ItaJUii  poeta 
brothers  Whiallecraft  formed,  it  was  qiiicUT ' 
but  the  mask  of  some  elegant  and  scholarly  ^ 
longing  to  the  higher  circlea  of  society,  win 
chosen  to  amuae  himself  in  comic  vene,  ■ilta 
curring  the  reaponsibilitiea  of  declared  aatbtf 
To  two  cantos  publiahed  in  the  above  ytar,  s 
and  fourth  were  aoon  after  added.  Tbe  poon  < 
with  a  feast  held  by  King  Arthur  at  Coiblell 
his  knighta,  who  are  thus  introduced:— 


thick. 

Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  coDvefBatini, 
Their  ey»i  and  gestuns  eager,  sharp,  and  quick, 
cu       J  .L.,„  prepared,  on  proper  provooUiaii, 
■'■ " atal)  and  kick ; 


;e  the  lie,  pull  n< 


They  w 
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le J  near  Carlisle  lired  a  race  of  giants ; 
ace  is  finely  described : — 

>iint&ins  of  immeasnmble  hei^t 
ed  all  the  lerel  vallej  round 
tj  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright, 
Duntable  and  enormous  mound. 
Ter  TMiished  out  of  sight, 
a  secret  channels  under  ground ; 
ras  so  sequestered  and  secluded, 
for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 
as  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
isinff  from  a  miry  pool, 
J  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone, 
ions  of  the  rude  primeyal  school 
by  help  of  giant  hands  alone, 
r  fragments  unreduced  by  rule  : 
ike  nature  more  than  art, 
ed,  and  compact  in  erery  part, 
iimultuous  torrent  raged  around, 
ts  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
ng  clouds  of  dust,  the  deafening  sound, 
1  motion  that  amazed  the  sight, 
It  quaking  of  the  solid  ground, 
them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
eroic  hearts  they  held  right  on, 
t  point  of  their  ascent  was  won. 

I  haying  attacked  and  carried  ofif  some 
leir  journey  to  court,  the  knights  deem  it 
to  set  out  in  pursuit ;  and  in  due  time 
sme  these  grim  personages,  and  relieve 
«  from  the  castle  in  which  tiiey  had  been 

! — They  were  tolerably  well, 
well  as  could  hare  bmn  expected : 
lis  I  must  forbear  to  tell ; 
had  been  rery  much  neglected ; 
reme  good  luck  it  so  befell, 
the  cafitle*8  capture  was  effected, 
s  rile  cannibals  were  overpowered, 
kt  duennas  were  devoured. 

the  second  canta    The  third  openi  in 
ig  playful  strain : — 

Mai  here  from  Mr  Murray, 
indsoroely — the  money  down ; 
m  might  recover  from  your  flurry, 
iry  lodging  out  of  town, 
I,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Surrey ; 
nza  brings  us  in  a  crown, 
t  I  might  venture  to  bespeak 
and  front  parlour  for  next  week. 

f  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think ; 
R  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock ; 
lear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink ; 
d  Downs  you'd  muster  a  new  stock, 
sure  to  keep  away  from  drink, 
I  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock, 
tl  down  there  in  the  morning  stages ; 
diall  go  down  to  distant  ages. 

1  town  we'll  breakfast  on  hot  rolls, 
all  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear ; 
kloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes ; 
next  I'll  oompaas  a  new  pair : 
fling  up  the  cinders,  fetch  the  coals. 
Why  the  things  you  hung  to  air; 
tea-thin^,  and  bid  Phoebe  bring 
ip.    Arm»  and  the  Monks  I  ring, 

mlley  of  the  giants  was  an  abbey,  con- 
7  friars,  '  fat  and  good,'  who  keep  for  a 
n  good  terms  with  their  neighbours.  Be- 
'  mnsic,  the  giants  would  sometimes  ap- 
lacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sounds 
from  it;  and  here  occurs  a  beantiAil 
cription: — 


Ofl  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw, 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light. 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw. 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night. 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight, 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam. 
Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  stream. 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new. 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective — ^not  from  Locke's  associations. 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  others 

One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt. 

Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — '  Listen,  brothers, 

It  seems  as  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 

In  music !' 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  state  of  things  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bells  into  the 
abbey,  a  kind  of  music  to  which  the  giants  had  an 
insurmountable  aversion : — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay, 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 
Thev  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say  ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 

Yet)  Cader-Oibbrish  from  his  cloudy  thrtme 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone, 
Thunderini;  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation  ; 
The  lesser  hills,  in  langusge  of  their  own, 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ;      | 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  lone, 
Their  only  conversation  was,  *  ding-dong.' 

These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved. 
But  never  made  an  outward  chance  of  place  ; 
Not  so  the  mountain  giants — (as  behoved 
A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race)  ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besi^  the  plaou^ 
With  a  discordant  universal  yell, 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dinner-bell. 

This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  good-humoured  satiiv 
against  violent  personifications  in  poetry.  Mean* 
while,  a  monk,  Brother  John  by  name,  who  had 
opposied  the  introduction  of  the  bells,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himsdf 
with  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring  stream.  Here 
occurs  another  beautiful  descriptive  passage : — 

A  mighty  current,  unconfined  and  firee, 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shadii 

Battering  its  wave-worn  base  ;  but  you  might  sea 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  watery  glade. 

Becalmed  beneath  some  little  island's  lee. 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed ; 

Reflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  every  cloud  of  heaven  | 

The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 
Stand  in  the  steadfast  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breexes  brood  and  hover, 
Freshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue ; 
Spreading,  withdrawing,  pausing,  passing  otw. 
Again  returning  to  retire  anew : 
So  rsst  and  motion  in  a  narrow  range. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  joyous  interdoaoge. 
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Brother  John,  placed  here  by  mere  chance,  is  ap- 

Erised  of  the  approach  of  the  i^mdU  in  time  to  run 
ome  and  give  the  alarm.  Amidat  the  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  the 
abbot  dies,  and  John  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  hy  the  monks,  whom  their 
new  superior  takes  care  to  feed  well  by  way  of 
keeping  them  in  heart,  and  the  giants  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action— 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 
Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  surrey ; 
'  Here  Murdomack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong 
And  Qorbuduc  were  lodged,'  and  '  here,'  they  say, 
'  This  pig-stye  to  Pcldayy  did  belong  ; 
Here  Bundleback,  and  here  Phigander  lay.' 
They  riew  the  deep  indentures,  broad  and  round, 
Which  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  gigantic  feet, 
Huge,  wide  apart,  with  half  a  dozen  toes ; 
They  track  them  on,  till  they  conrerge  and  meet 
(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 
Close  at  the  ford ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat 
They  all  conjecture,  but  no  creature  knows ; 
It  was  ascribed  to  causes  multifarious, 
To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Januarius, 

To  their  own  pious  founder's  intercession. 

To  Ave-Maries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 

To  news  that  Friar  John  was  in  possession. 

To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar. 

To  their  own  prudence,  valour,  and  discretion ; 

To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 

To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — ^in  short, 

There  was  no  end  of  theb  accounting  for't. 

It  fhaally  appears  that  the  pagans  have  retired  in 
order  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  ladies,  which  had 
formerly  been  described — no  bad  burlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  author  of  this 
deTer  jeu  (Tetprit'WM  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookham  Frcre,  a  person  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employed  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  government  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Whistiie- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  oUaoa  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  which 
guided  Byron'  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  £k}n 
Juan ;  and  one  couplet — 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
Tlie  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides — 

became  at  a  subsequent  ]period  the  basis  of  an  allu- 
sion almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
the  nationid  poem  has  actually  attained  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modem  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captivated  by  in- 
dolence or  the  elegances  of  a  luxurious  taste,  has 
given  no  fUrther  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
world. 

For  many  years  Mr  Frere  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  Xiife  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
novelist  with  his  friend,  the  author  of  Whistlecraft. 
We  there  learn  Arom  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
mi  song  upon  the  victory  at  Bnmnenburg,  which 
appears  in  Mr  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Fkiglish 
Poetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genidne  oomposition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mr  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustration  on  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Bowley 
finntroversy.    We  ire  also  informed  by  Mrs  John 


DavT,  in  her  diary,  quoted  by  Mr  Lockhsi 
Sir  Walter  on  this  occasion  'repeated  a  pret 
passage  from  his  yersion  of  one  of  the  romi 
the  Cid  (published  in  the  appendix  to  So 
quarto^,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  sfnrited  dii 
tiie  knights  therein  described  as  much  ss  b 
have  done  in  his  best  days,  placing  hb  w; 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  **  to  suit  the  actioo 
word." '  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  in 
that  we  redeem  from  comparative  obscurity ; 
of  poetry  so  much  admired  by  Scott: — 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  th^  nuh 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hosts 

back  to  the  camp  weie  ponhi 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  there  was  such  a  timnde 
Of  (^mbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  dears  in  s 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselves  in  hasten 
And  the  two  main  battles 

how  they  were  Ibnmng  ftit ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mizt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast 
The  Moors  are  moving  fbmmrd, 

the  battle  aoon  aunt  Joiiw 
'  My  men  stand  here  in  ctdm^ 

ranged  upon  •  liml 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  laa : 

before  I  give  tlM 
Pero  Bermues  heard  the  wwrf,^ 

but  he  could  not ; 
He  held  the  banner  In  kb  htrnd^ 

he  gave  his  bona  4pif  nh) 
*  You  see  yon  foremost  aqqiidiMl9><i^ 

the  thickest  of  tk*:"* 
Noble  CSd,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  yoor  baiMt  JMI 
Let  him  that  serves  luid  hoMNBi^ 

show  the  duty  that  Uem' 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  oat, 

*  For  heaven*is  sake  be  stiOr 
Bermuez  cried, '  I  cannot  hold,' 

BO  eager  was  his  wilL 
He  spurred  his  hone,  and  drove  lum  oa 

amid  the  Momish  rout : 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  aboai. 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true, 

he  had  lost  either  li£i  or  limb 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

*  For  heaven's  sake  snooonr  Ui 
Their  shields  before  their  bteasts, 

forth  at  once  they  go^ 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

Isvelled  fair  and  low; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests 

waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afti^ 
'  I  am  Rui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen, 

mr  sweet  mercies'  sakeP 
There  where  Bermues  fought 

amidst  the  foe  they  biake; 
Three  hundred  bannered  kniajbts, 

it  was  a  gallant  £ov; 
Three  hundred  Moon  they  killed, 

a  man  at  every  blow: 
When  they  wheeled  and  toned, 

as  maigr  mors  lay  daii. 
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migbt  NC  them  nise  their  luicel. 


veltl 


uigun. 


_.  ^    .       ^        *  the  brtMtplitM, 

bow  thej  were  eleft  in  tirun, 
1  muij  a  Moorish  MM 

lie  Bcattered  on  the  plain. 
peonoDi  that  ircie  irhite 

marked  nith  a  crimson  atain, 
■  honea  running  wild 

whoM  riden  biid  b«D  elun. 


it  pnrely  correct  and  claaiical  poet  of  this 
leeABing  hUo  true  lyrical  Src  and  grandeur, 
C1.3ICBEJ.L,  bom  in  the  city  of  (jlaago* 
777.  iUr  Campbell's  father  had  been  an 
mercbonti  but  vaa  in  ndvanced  years 
m)  at  tbe  time  of  the  poet'i  birth.    The 


af  the  family,  the  . 
and  was  edncated  with  great 


In 


^sion  of  bii  college  lif<^  he  gained 

lis  proficiency  in  Latin.     He  afterwards 

prize  Tor  the  beat  translation  of  the  Clouds 
lianea,  and  in  awarding  it,  rrofessor  Young 
d  the  poet's  translation  to  bo  the  best 
bicii  had  erer  been  given  in  by  any  stndent 
versily.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  lilera- 
urther  extended  by  sererol  months'  close 
rennsny  under  Professor  Hejue;  but  this 
jll  the  poet's  twenty-second  year.  On 
e  university,  CampheQ  resided  a  twelve- 
rVigyleshire.  His  father  wu  the  yotingeet 
i^snd  laird — Campbell  of  Keman— and 
i^niflcent  scenery  oftheWeit  llighknds 
sasociated  in  hii  imagination  with  recol- 

his  feudal  anceslon.  His  poem  on  viiit- 
e  in  Argyleahire  will  occur  to  oni  readers : 


At  the  sllEnce  of  twilight's  cuD(«mplatire  hoar, 

1  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood. 
On  the  iriud-shoken  weeds  that  embosoni  the  bowel 

Where  the  home  of  my  forefathers  stood 
All  mined  and  nild  i>  tlieir  rooflcxs  abode, 

And  louelv  the  dark  raven'i  sheltering  Iteo; 
And  traiellcii  by  few  ii  the  graM-coiend  road, 
Whvre  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  wiurtor  trode 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  nea. 
A  (kvoucile  rock  or  crag,  the  scene  of  his  musioga, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  island  of  Mull  aa  tlie  -  Foefs 
Seat.'  While  living  in  the  Highlands,  Ur  Campbell 
wrote  hia  poem  entitled  Lmt  and  Madntu  (an  etegy" 
on  the  unfortunate  Miss  liroderick),  and  several 
other  poems  now  neglected  by  their  autlmr.  Tho 
local  ctlebriljr  arisinjf  from  these  early  fruits  of  hil 
poetical  genius,  induced  Mr  CampbiJl  to  lay  aside 
tiio  study  of  the  low,  which  he  serioualy  contem- 
plated, and  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  Jaioei  Grahame,  anthor  of 
tlie  '  Sabbath.'  with  Proftssor  Dugald  Stewart,  Jef- 
tkey,  Broogham,  &c.  In  April  IT99  he  pablished 
the  PltatuTit  of  Hope,  dedicated  to  Dr  Andenon, 
the  steady  and  generous  friend  of  literature.  The 
volume  wont  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth. 
At  the  same  age  IVipe  hod  published  liii  '  Essay  od 
Criticism,'  also  a  mnrvellous  work  for  a  youth  ;  but 
the  production  of  Campbell  is  more  essentially  poeti- 
cal, and  not  less  correct  or  harmonious  In  its  oum- 
bers.  It  captivated  oil  readers  by  its  varying  and 
exquisite  melody,  its  polished  diction,  and  the  vein 
of  generous  and  lofty  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
embalm  and  sanctify  the  entire  poem.  The  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  eptEoilcs  with  which  it  abooods 
constituted  also  a  source  of  deep  interest;  and  in 
pictnring  the  horrora  of  war.  and  the  infamous  par- 
tition of  Poland,  tlie  poet  kindled  ap  into  a  stram  ul 
noble  indignant  xeal  and  prophet-like  inspiratioD. 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  Ihs  bulk  of  tiroel 
Ssrmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
25trvngth  in  her  arms,  nor  mcny  in  her  wo  1 
Dropped  fnni  her  nTvelcsa  grup  the  shattend  spMr, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  CMVer:  j 

Hope  for  aseoson  Imde  lb*  world  forBwell,  | 

And  freedom  shrieked  as  KoKlutko  fell  t  : 

The  sun  want  down,  nor  ceased  the  camaga  tlMW;  i 

TumultDDos  murder  shook  the  Euid night  air — 
On  Pngue's  proud  areh  the  ficea  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waten  murmuring  far  beXow. 
The  stonn  prevsils.  the  mmpart  yields  a  way. 
Bunts  the  wild  cry  of  liutror  and  dismay  I 
Hark  1  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  bU, 
A  thouaand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  coll  I 
Earth  shook,  red  meteon  Sa«hcd  along  the  sky. 
And  conscious  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  1 
These  energetic  Bpoatrophes  are  contrasted  with 
sketches  of  domestiu  tenderness  and  beauty,  finished 
with  the  most  perfect  taste  in  picturesque  delinea- 
tion, and  with  highly  musical  expression.    Trace* 
of  juvenility  may  no  doubt  be  tbund  in  the  '  Plea- 
sures of  Hope' — a  wont  of  connection  between  tbn 
different  parts  of  the  poem,  some  florid  linea  and  im- 
perfect metaphors  i  but  such  a  series  of  bcauliM 
and  dazzling  pictures,  so  pure  and  elevated  a  tona 
of  moral  feeling,    and   such   terse,   vigorous,    and 
polished  veraificaUon,  were  never  perhaps  before 
(bond  united  in  a  poem  written  at  tbeage  of  twenty- 
one.    Shortly  after  its  publication  Mr  Campbell 
visited  the  continent     He  went  to  Bavaria,  then  tb* 
seat  of  war,  and  frma  the  monactery  of  St  Jacob 
witnessed  the  batUe  of  Hohcniinden,  in  wliich  (De- 
cember 3,  1800)  the  French  under  Morean  gained  a 
*icloi7  oret  the  Austrlana.    In  a  letter  written  at 


CTCW>riI>lA  OF 


"74.:. ^Qb  rrj.t  ttmnl  paygf*  Ix-^bt  la 


vh>>  rrtniiM-il  m  tlr'.:./  I'-rc  'if  I 
aid  a  iriffuri'ful   r>-r:,Mi.!>ranr« 

or  thai  daj--  *>'>*  t)>  r>«t  »ni  m-y-rtHX  uf  U-irK  a 
i^i  ■ivl  >ui  hii  arriTiJ  rn  E^iiilrtiri-li,  ir»  mliji-ctril 
tu  an  usinirMliiin  l>y  (lie  ■utlii'ritiM  t  II«  lircd  in 
EflinburKlii  MiJ'ij'iiiB  Iti  WXunty  vr'vtj  fiir  upvHrdi 
if  B  yew,  wid  Uidn.-  wr^tii  hii  ZwiwT*  Hurniii^. 


v.v.  r  .f  t'  ie  i.Ki'cai  trraico.  Ve  Mui: 
Zr-zli.-,;,  »r^.;  t-*  Sink  if  tb-  Baltii:.  la  IX 
;-.-^»-";  :■  t  no  r  ;  jrnt  j"*n:,  r'li  6  >rfi  y  1 
i«i.  s  f™.«'.-.;»M*  Ti-V.     The  nitBt^Dcnfa 

!■  4*i  ■. :  f  I-  -.  ':**r,  t-jb-rdi^AH'  t-fTirni.  TV  I 
:-.Tt  w-.-*- '  r.:r-,;:ir*-i  Hi  the  Stir  MootUrl 
t.-f,  »:.;  r.  h*  piit-l  1  it  t^a  j*mr»  ^ft^»^  Ift 
\''y  :  u.'l-M'.f  th>:M  minor  pvmi.  tbc iait 
n..iy  '■>:  tuiic^  ■mnnz  hii  ^n-atpft  i>>ni.««;ofB: 
^'ii«  ■  tkitL^i  bj  Michx.1  Anprlo  or  h«alr 
K->t1- V  M  th^f  time  the  poel  had  TlriTfd  tt 
>r  T.  jai.t  «::h  Mn  Siddoiii  and  John  lumbk 
(:;-'if!  the  U'al|>tnre-i  fi)iTii>  and  cithi-T  nrkf  c 
in  li.i:  I/>UTR  with  >ui.'li  iiitcntiiT.  ibal  tlvrin 
Vi  pT«  hij  mind  a  dfs  M:dh  of  the  haremj  o 
— a  iKv  Tiiiul  porer  cf  mjoying  bcantr.  '£ 
>lc[i  rif  approach,*  he  urs  *  to  tlie  iiimna  i' 
AfUn  BeliiJere.  adJcd  to  mr  KniatisBai  w 
m:<ilk-cti(in*  uf  hi«  name  in  clanic  pixtrr  two 

that  are  runjared  np  tiy  the  avectrst  miac' 
IslS  he  a|[ain  riiilvd  Grrniaiiy.  and  gtahiin 
(he  fiiJluving  rear,  be  pulilithed  hi*  Sparmti' 
BriliA  Fatii,  with  binen^hical  and  critinl  M 
■"  — (en  iiilunie».»     The  justnna  and  beiBlr" 

al  diiKvrtatiDni  hate  Ufii  unJTemllvidiai 
oT  them  are  perfect  mwlcli  of  cl .. 

J  criiieiun.  In  ISJU  Mr  Campbell  ddnt 
cuurse  uf  kctiiru  nn  juvtrv  a(  the  Saner  >ni 
(inn:  in  l>fU  be  pnhlidicil  "fhndrie.aud  uHir  A 
■nd,  tbiiUKli  biuy  in  citabliihinic  (be  Lnndun 
Tcnil.r.  bvwiw,  in  IBar,  bunimml  with  the  pa 
cumplinivnt  iif  U.-in|i  clci'tvil  lur<<  rcrlor  i4  Ac 
vur»ity  of  bia  native  tily.     Tliia  d 


Thli  poem  lirinR  ri'iul  In  iiianiiioript  to  Sir  Walter 
Nnitt,  hu  n-qni'Dtcil  a  iHTumil  iiT  it  liimaelf,  attd  (hen 
lr|watiii  tlw  whiik-  fnHn  RtrnMirj-— a  itriklnB  in- 
■UiiiH>  (if  tbe  Kreat  miiialivr*  puwen  of  lecolleetbin, 
111  IHUa  Mr  CatntiWIl  n-|ialnil  to  Lcindim.  and  de- 
futeil  hitauelf  tu  iilenttiire  a*  a  imtfeMiun.  He  re- 
•Mnl  Ibr  umie  tinii'  to  Die  biniav  ut  bii  friend,  Mr 
Triftml,  the  ivk-bmlcil uiiKliKor.  'IVironI  conlinuHl 
hi*  TTfiard  (or  IIm  iHiet  tbn>UKl>*>ut  '  '""K  llf'i  "lul 
iMDuiiilivKd  blni  in  hii  will  hj  a  lettaey  of  XaOii.f 
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1  heightened  b;  his  re-ekctjon  t1ic  two 
n.  He  afterwRrdi  (wilh  a  revivel  of 
re  of  wanilermg)  mode  &  vo^'nge  to 
fhich  ho  publiihcd  kti  iccounl  in  the 
r  Miguiae,  since  collcclcd  nnd  printed 
n.  In  1843  lie  pablished  the  Pilgr'm 
nd  other  Poems.  He  lliu  ii>u«l  rsriuus 
is  poeticnl  worVi,  (ome  of  llieiti  illQ»- 
rner  and  Uarrej ;  and  Ihey  continue  to 
entrntionjof  readeri,  by  it  horn  the  poet 
ith  the  veneration  duetonn  eitablialicd 
English  olauiu. 

I  and  taite  nf  CHinpbell  rencmble  tlioK 
i  diipluf  ■  the  aimc  delicar?  and  purity 
,  the  laoie  TiTid  perception  of  beauty 
■elinew,  equal  picturesqneness  and  ele- 
ingcry,  uid  the  aanie  lyrical  and  con- 
fer of  cxpreiiion.  Tbe  diction  uf  both 
7  choice  and  lelect.  Cumpbell  hai 
neaiandgentlenewof  pathoi,  ipringinK 
ond  fttling,  and  a  rufliied  lensitiveneai 
iJeither  can  be  tcrmtd  boldly  original  or 
It  they  both  poisesa  sublimity — Gray  in 
niflcent  odea,  and  Campbell  In  larious 
the  ■  Pleamrei  of  Hope,'  and  eapecially 
longi  or  lyrici.  which  form  the  rioheat 

■  made  by  poetry  at  tbe  Bhrino  of  pa- 
he  general  tone  of  hii  verse  is  calm, 
I  Diellidaoua—a  atreatn  of  mild  bannony 

■  fancy  fluiring  through  tbe  boeoni- 
;,  with  imagea  icattered  separately,  like 
ti  snTfacc,  and  beauties  of  eipresaion 
with  it— certain  words  and  phrases  of 
er — which  never  quit  the  memory.  His 
id  fails  gracefully  with  hit  subject,  but 

■  nppearance  of  imitative  harmony  or 
bbiiice.  In  his  highest  pulse  of  excite- 
adence  of  his  verse  becomes  deep  and 
loat  losing  ila  liquid  amoothnesi  ' 
nda  to  a  flood,  but  never  ovetfloB-i 
ribed  by  a  correct  taste  and  regulated 
;.  The  Pindaric  flighls  of  Grayjusti- 
nd  more  rapid  tnuisitions.  Description 
uinant  in  either  poet,  but  is  adopted  aa 

to  some  deeper  emotion  or  sentimen" 
ems,  however,  to  have  sympathised  moi 
with  natare,  and  to  have  studied  hi 
more  attentively  than  Gray.    His  res 

Uighlands,  in  view  of  tbe  sea  and  ivil 
ad  given  expansivenesi  u  well  as  ii 
lis  solitary  contemplations.  His  syn 
dso  more  widely  diversified  with  respect 
litioh  of  humanity,  and  the  hopes  and 

society.  With  all  his  classic  prcdilec- 
not — as  he  has  himself  remarked  of 
aadatot  Icmporit  aeli,  but  a  decided  lover 
la  Age  has  not  qnentbed  his  7cal  fur 
lom  or  the  unchained  eiercise  of  the 
Uecli   and,   with  equal  consistency 

opinioDi,  he  is  now  meditating  a  wc 
erature,  by  which,  fifty  years  since,  he 
d  distinction. 

date  their  first  love  of  poetry  from  their 
Campbell.  In  youth,  the  '  Pleasures  of 
lerally  preferred.  Like  its  elder  l)rothcr, 
res  of  Imagination,'  the  poem  is  full  of 
'omantic  beautj  and  unchecked  enthu- 

if  jDimg  Desin,  and  purpla  liglit  of  Iats. 
an,  when  the  taste  bewmes  matnred, 
of  Wyoming*  rises  in  estimation.  Its 
>me-ic«nes  go  mote  closely  to  the  beart, 
cation  of  character  and  passion  evinces  a 
«Dt  ood  [otect  geoiu*.    Tbe  portrait  of 


Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 

His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy  ; 

Aa  moiiumental  bronie  uncbangHl  his  lookj 

A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  norrr  shook  ; 

Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 

The  fierce  eitnnne  of  ptnd  and  ill  to  brook 

Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 


ic  of  the  Koods — a  m 


without  a  tear. 


The  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Waldegrave.  the  pa- 
triarchal Albert,  andthesketchesof  rich  sequestered 
Penntylvanian  scenery,  also  show  the  tinitlied  art  of 
the  poet.  The  concluding  description  of  the  bottle, 
B!id  the  death  of  the  heroine,  ore  t '■'-  ' 


faitidiouinesa  of  the  poet  had  made  him  reject  tha 
ordinary  materUla  of  a  story),  the  poem  has  alto- 
gether io  much  of  the  dramatic  spi^i^  that  its  cha- 
racters ore  distinctly  and  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
with  its  green  declivities,  lake,  and  forest,  instantly 
takes  its  plica  among  the  Imperishable  treasures  of 
tlie  memory.  The  poem  of  &C<iniinr'i  Child  is  an- 
other exquisitely  finished  and  pathetic  tale.  The 
rugged  and  ferodous  features  of  ULcient  feudal 
onners  and  family  pride  are  there  displayed  in 
innection  with  female  suffering,  love,  and  beauty, 
and  with  the  romantic  and  warlike  colouring  suited 
the  country  and  the  times.  It  is  full  of  aatiqne 
grace  and  pawionato  energy— the  mingled  light  uid 
gloum  of  the  wild  Celtic  character  and  imagination. 
KecoUecting  the  dramatic  effect  of  these  talcs,  and 
the  power  evinced  in  Locliiel  and  the  naval  od»,  wb 
cannot  but  regret  that  Campbell  did  not,  in  his  days 
of  pnuion,  venture  into  the  circle  of  the  tragic 
drama,  a  field  so  well  adapted  to  his  genius,  and 
essayed  by  nearly  all  his  great  poetical  coutempo- 

[Pirtiira  (tfDoneilie  Lore.} 
[Prom  ths '  PIimutm  of  HopB."] 
Thy  pencil  trades  on  tbe  lover'a  thought 
Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  reinota, 
When)  love  and  lore  may  claim  alteruate  hours. 
With  peace  embosomed  in  Malian  bowers! 
Remote  from  busy  lift's  bewildered  way, 
O'ei  all  bis  heart  thill  Tatlo  and  Beauty  sw»j  j 
Pne  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore. 
With  hormit-slepB  to  wander  and  Rdorel 
There  shali  he  loie,  when  genial  mom  appears. 
Like  pensive  Beauty  laiiljng  in  her  tears, 
,tch  the  brightening  roses  of  tbe  sky. 


And  I 


a  poet's  e^fe  1 


ilendour  lights  the  deep. 
The  woods  and  waves,  anJ  murmuring— -'-  -'  — 
When  fairy  harp*  the  Hesperian  plant 
And  the  lone  cuckoo  lighg  along  the  Taie, 
His  path  shall  be  where  stieamy  mountains  swell 
Their  shadoi^  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell ; 
Where  mouldennf;  piles  and  forests  intervens, 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green  j 
No  circlmg  hills  his  ravished  ege  to  bound. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  Mean  bluing  all  aroundl 

The  moon  ta  np-^the  watch-tower  dimly  buns- 
And  down  the  tale  his  sober  step  letunn ; 
But  pauses  oft  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  mnaic  far  away  ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  IVom  bis  home  awhile. 
To  watch  the  dying  notev,  and  start,  and  smilal 

Iiet  winter  come  I  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempeit-tcouUad  d«ec 
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CYCLOPuBDIA  OF 


TILL  THX  TBMSUSrtm 


Though  boundless  snows  the  withered  heath  deform, 

And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  itorm, 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay, 

With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day  I 

And  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o*er, 

The  ice-chained  waten  slumbering  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  faggots  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  heart^  and  warm  the  pictured  wall  1 

How  blest  he  names,  in  love's  familiar  tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend  by  nature  marked  his  own  ; 
And,  in  the  wareless  mirror  of  his  mind, 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  when  her  empire  o'er  his  heart  began — 
Since  first  he  called  her  his  before  the  holy  man  I 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome. 
And  light  the  wintiy  paradise  of  home ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  vale  I 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  rages  high, 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sl^ ; 
While  nery  hosts  in  heaven's  wide  circle  play. 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky  way ; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hoar ; 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile  I 

[BatOe  of  Wy(minff,  and  Death  qfOertrude.^ 

Heaven's  verge  extreme 
Revert>erate8  the  bomb's  descending  star — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and 

scream, 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed. 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  bad  bunt  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed : 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vcsuvian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unrung. 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  shoit  embrace — ^he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
But  hark  !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  I 
Joy,  joy !  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
ihe  shade  I 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm, 
Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
With  fliunbeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass. 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass. 
His  plumM  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland   thistle 
shines. 


And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng : 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer. 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song, 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strongs 

Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  partii 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyx^light  the  conflagration  throws} 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 


And  one  the  uncovered  crowd  to  silenee  sways ; 
Wbile,  thouffh  the  battle-flash  is  filter  drivcD— 
Unawed,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaie^ 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselTes  nay  Is  fa* 
given. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gmtulating  speech : 

And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight  yon  distant  tow«n  to  wash, 

Looked  not  on  thee  Uie  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  relaxed  to  love  I    And  munnnn  na, 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  dni^ 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mothez^  graft  sdktl 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  kmm, 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  moond 
With  embrasure  embossed  and  armour  crowBsd, 
And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  ravelin. 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  roand 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  men  ; 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyea  a  disCsBllHi% 

A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sob. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow; 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  wo  1 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  ham, 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  MV 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  wiUiin  his  sim 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  ill  vU 
alarm ! 


But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  a^nl 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and 
Ah  !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian 
Was  near  I — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  muiderooi  desA^ 
Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 
The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  Tolley  ipcedi^ 
And  Albert,  Albert  falls !  the  dear  old  frtherhMit 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror,  Gertrude  swoonsd; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  som^ 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father^  vsiali 
These  drops  I    Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  o«nl 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bossm  throf*— 
*  Weep  not,  O  love  1'  she  cries, '  to  see  me  Used; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  hssd 
These  wounds ;  yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is 
indeed! 
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Gasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat-Hihl  Ui^ 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tendenies% 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  fHendslup  jvik 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  tnist, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — ^when  I  am  laid  asM' 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  iBOf% 

Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  hsait, 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  thRKig|&  the  ffnuvt 

Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  east 

In  neaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  eiMlilT  lovn 

And  must  this  parting  be  oar  Tsiy  Isst  I 

No  1 1  shall  love  thee  still,  irim  dMth  hMif  fti|A 
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Id  I  bear,  methinkB,  to  leare  this  earth, 

»,  more  lored  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 

lired  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

ear  pledge.    But  shall  there  then  be  none, 

i  times — no  gentle  little  one 

thj  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  t 

IS  it,  OTen  while  life's  last  duIms  run, 

ess  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

nj  bosom's  love  !  to  die  beholding  thee  I' 

irere  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 

utiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 

e  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 

les  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 

t !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 

urea  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 

.zing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt — 

that  stood  encircling  his  despair 

d  some  firiendlj  words ;  but  knew  not  what 

'  were. 

to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  arrires 
il  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
ng  how  thej  were  IotcIj  in  their  lires, 
heir  deaths  had  not  dirided  been, 
by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene, 
roe  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd — 
Triors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
heir  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loTed  shroud — 
Oman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissoWed  aloud. 

»nmfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
rell  o'er  the  grare  of  worth  and  truth ; 
the  dust  afflicted  VValdegraTe  hid 
on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth, 
lland  guide :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 
f  that  Knew  not  consolation's  name ; 
his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
bed,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came, 
ire,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame  1 

could  weep,'  the  Onoyda  chief 

;ant  wildly  thus  b^un ; 

&t  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

feh-song  of  my  father's  son, 

this  h^id  in  wo ! 

my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath, 

ow  Areouski's  breath, 

M  yon  hearen  with  storms  of  death, 

(ht  us  to  the  foe : 

shall  share,  my  Christian  boy, 

nan's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  I 

if  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  giT«i 
er  genii  o'er  the  deep, 
its  of  the  white  man's  heaven 
lot  thee  to  weep : 
1  the  Christian  host, 
I  thy  father's  spirit  grieve^ 
hee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 
ing,  take  a  mournful  leave 
rho  loved  thee  most : 
the  rainbow  to  thy  sight  I 
1 — thy  heaven— of  lost  delight  t 

t)w  let  us  do  or  die. 

m  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, 

lither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

utalissi  roam  the  world  t 

!  thy  once-loved  home ! 

id  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowen  ; 

d  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ; 

the  hearth  within  their  bowen : 

>uld  we  thither  roam, 

•es  and  its  empty  tread 

sound  like  voices  from  the  dead! 

1  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 
Rtreams  mj  kindred  natitm  quafied, 
my  side,  m  battle  true, 
land  warriors  drew  the  shaft  t 


Ah  I  there,  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'eigrows  each  mouldering  bon% 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  thov 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

But  hark,  the  trump !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  diy  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst- 
He  bids  me  dry  ^Jie  last — the  first— 
The  only  tean  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief  1' 

Ye  Marincn  of  EnglamcL 

Te  mariners  of  England! 
That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thourand 
The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  agiUB 
To  match  another  foe ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  lODg^ 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  I 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of: 
And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fUU, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  fflow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  loDg^ 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  crer  the  mountain-waTM^ 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below. 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  laD§^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flitf  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warrion  1 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  tame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  moft^ 

And  the  storm  hM  ceased  to  blow  I 

ffohaUmdoL 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  lofw, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  mofir. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  d«ui  of  ni|^l^ 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  li^i 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 
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Dj  torch  And  trumpet  tut  urmjed, 

Iilach  honcnuui  dnw  hit  battls-bUde, 

And  furioui  trtn  chiu:gn  ncijhcd 

To  join  tilt  dr«»dful  nielij. 

Then  ihook  the  hillt  iritli  thunder  riTCO, 

Then  nuhed  the  iteed  to  butla  drivai. 

And  louder  than  the  bolti  of  hedTen 

Fu  flMhed  the  red  aRillei;. 

But  redder  jet  th&t  light  tlwU  glow 

On  Linden's  killi  of  aluned  ininr. 

And  bloodiet  yet  (hs  tomnt  Bow 

Oflwr.nlUnsrspidlj. 

Tis  mom,  bat  Kuce  jon  level  ran 


The  eombkt  deepeni.     On,  je  brare^ 
Who  ruah  to  g\orj,  or  the  grxrt  1 
WftTe,  Honich!  kll  thyUnnen  w*n. 
And  chuge  with  ftll  th;  chiiftlrf. 
Fnr,  few  ih^l  put  where  manj  meet  I 
Tlie  •nor  'hftll  be  their  winding-eheet  i 
And  eTeij  tuif  beneath  their  feet 
Shkll  be  «  •oldier'i  Mpulchie. 

[Pnm  '  Tht  Lot  JTim.'] 
All  worldl;  Uupei  AiH  melt  in  glooco — 

The  fan  himself  moat  die, 
Before  thii  mortiil  (hall  Miume 

Ita  immoiMliC;  t 
1  WW  A  Tiiion  in  my  aleep, 
Th»t  g»Te  my  apirit  rtrongth  to  awwp 

Adown  the  fulf  of  time! 
I  mw  the  iMt  of  humu  mould 
That  tUll  cR&tion'a  d«th  behold, 

Aa  Adua  nw  her  prime ! 
The  aun'a  eye  had  a  aickly  glare. 

The  earth  with  age  wai  wan ; 
The  akeletoni  ofnaliona  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  I 
Some  had  eipired  in  fight— the  bnuda 
Still  ruated  in  their  bony  handa— 

In  plague  and  famine  aome ; 
Earth^  citiea  had  no  lound  or  tread, 
And  ahipa  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  ahorei  where  all  waa  dumb  I 
Tet,  prophet-like,  (hat  lone  one  atood. 

With  dauntleia  worda  and  high, 
That  ehook  the  aere  leain  fmm  the  wood, 

Aa  if  a  storm  passed  by ; 
Saying, '  Wo  are  Iwini  in  death,  prood  sod  ; 
Thy  face  ia  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

^is  merey  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou,  ten  thousand  thousand  yearSL 
Halt  seen  the  tide  of  human  teMi, 

Hut  ahall  no  louger  flow. 


That  gsTe  its  hearenly  spuk  ; 
Tet  think  not.  mn.  it  shall  be  dim. 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  t 
No  I  it  shall  lire  sgaiu,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  bnuns  of  thins. 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captin  led  captiiity. 
Who  robbed  the  giaTo  of  Yiotory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  !* 


Matthew  Guooni  Lbwh.  antbor  of  i 
Mimk,  was  bont  in  London  in  the  jcat  1TT3L  1 
father  waa  dej>uty  lecretarj  in  the  var-oflee- 
lucratire  situation — and  was  owner  alsoof  eitos 
West  Indian  pouessiona.  Matthew  waa  edoal 
at  Westminster  school,  where  he  waa  more  remsi 
able  for  lils  lore  of  theatrical  eifaibitlDns  tbsi 
his  lore  of  learning.  On  leaving  WertminBta, 
was  entered  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oifbrd,  I 
remained  only  a  short  period,  b^g  tent  to  GenM 
with  the  Tiew  of  acquiring  a  knowledice  of  the  h 
goage  of  that  ooontr^.    When  a  chjJd,  Lewii  1 


I  over  GUnTille  on  Witches,  and  oOtet  took 
aUerie;  and  in  Germany  he  found  abandsi 
of  the  same  description.  Bomance  snd  It 
drama  were  his  faroarite  itudics;  andwhibrnai 
dent  sbroiul.  he  composed  hia  story  of  *  The  Molt 
a  work  more  extraTsgant  in  its  use  of  supenuoui 
machinery  than  any  prerious  Engliih  tale  it  at 
dcm  times,  and  disflgurcd  with  nasages  of  grei 
lieentiousneis.  The  noTel  waa  published  in  179\sn 
attracted  much  attention.  A  proBecatida,  it  is  ■■< 
was  threatened  on  account  of  the  peccant  tcf* 
and  descriptions ;  to  arert  which,  I«wiB  ^eilP 
himself  to  recall  the  printed  oopiea.  and  to  nw 
the  work  in  another  edition.  The  aathor  contina* 
through  life  the  same  strain  of  marrelkHU  ssi 
tcrriflu  eompoaitimi—now  clothing  it  in  TerK^  Vl> 
infusing  it  into  the  scenes  of  a  drama,  and  al  otbf 
times  eipanding  it  into  regtilar  talea,  Hia  fn* 
7^i«,  Romantic  Ta3a.  bit  TaJa  of  Ttmr.  s« 
Tula  of  Wonder,  and  hit  nDaieroot  plays,  oil  tc- 
speak  the  tome  parentage  aa  ■  The  Monk,'  and  agu 
of  them  excel  it.  liis  best  poetry,  aa  well  at  pnat 
is  to  be  found  in  this  noTel;  for,  like  Mrs  KsdcBfc 
I^wit  introduced  poetical  compositions  into  hit  likt: 
and  his  ballads  of  Aioiuo  &t  Bnux  and  Dtntiv* 
were  at  ultnictiTe  aa  any  of  the  tdTBnturet  of  A* 
broBio  the  monk.  Flushed  with  the  brilliant  mxm 
of  hit  romance,  and  fond  of  distinction  and  lii|l 
society.  Lewis  procored  a  leat  in  pariiammt  b' 
was  returned  for  the  bonngh  of  Hindoo.  He  (ohI 
himself  disqualified  by  nabm  fiv  playing  the  Ml 
sf  an  orator  or  poIiUdan  i  ud  thon^  la  ictifall 
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lU  Mat  till  the  disialatioD  oT  puliamtnt,  he  never 
ktteinpled  to  ndirvn  the  Iiouk,  The  theatrea  olTered 
I  more  altratliire  field  fur  hia  geniuii  and  hli  play 
if  The  Cmlie  Spcclrt,  prodaixii  in  1797,  whs  np- 
ilauded  Bi  cntbuiuuticBUj  and  more  nnlvvraally 
ban  liii  romance.  Connected  with  hia  drecnatic 
lame  ■  rery  intereatitig  anecdote  ia  rtUited  in  the 
Uemain  and  Cuireapondence  of  Lewia.  publiihed  in 
IB3S.  It  iltuitisle*  hia  native  benevolence,  which, 
unkLat  all  the  frivDUtiea  of  faahionable  life,  and  the 
■scilenient  of  niiaapplied  toleuti,  waa  a  cunspicuoua 
SMture  in  liia  charaoter  : — 

'  Bving  une  autunin  on  hia  way  to  participate  in 
the  mjoymenli  of  the  leaaon  witli  the  icat  of  the 
hahionable  world  at  a  celebrated  walering-plat-e,  bo 
paisoii  throagb  a  imall  country  town,  in  which  chance 
iccuioned  lua  temporary  aojuurn:  here  alau  were 
located  a  company  of  atroUinjt  playeta,  wlioae  per- 
Ibraiaiice  he  one  evening  witneMed.  Among  them 
ITB*  B  ycnuig  actreu,  whow  benefit  wai  on  tlic  lapii, 
aod  who,  OD  hearing  of  the  arrivid  of  a  person  ao 
talked  of  a>  JHomk  Lewia,  waited  upon  him  at  the 
bo,  la  requeft  the  vey  trifling  favour  of  an  origlnsl 
piece  from  bia  pen.  The  lad;  pleaded  in  tcrmi  tliat 
BTged  the  apirit  of  benevolence  to  advocate  lier  cause 
in  a  heart  never  closed  to  bucIi  appeal  l*«iB  hail 
1^  him  at  that  time  an  utiptibluhed  trifle,  called 
"  The  Hindoo  Bride,"  in  wliicb  a  widow  was  immo- 
lated on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  liiubajrd.  Ttic  aub- 
jcct  wu  one  well  auiled  to  attract  a  country  audiemv, 
Mid  he  determined  thus  to  appropiialc  the  drama. 
Tbs  delisted  lappliaut  departed  all  joy  and  grati- 
t^e  at  betiw  reqaeated  la  call  for  tlic  nianutciipt  the 
next  daj^  Icwii,  however,  soon  discovered  tliat  he 
had  bwa  ndcning  without  hia  host,  for,  on  eearching 
tba  traTclling'deik  which  contained  majiy  of  hia  pa- 
pen,  "  ttie  Bride  "  wat  nowhere  to  be  fouod,  having, 
ubct,  bean  lelt  behind  in  town.  Exceedingly  aii- 
MOjed  by  this  circumstance,  which  there  waa  no  time 
to  remedy,  the  dramatist  look  a  pondering  stroll 

tbniugh  the  rural  environs  of  B — .     A  euddeu 

"■      ■' "mtotakcrefnKewitliinahuckitei 
usual  curtained  holf-glosa  dcxir 
n  adjoining  apnitment  i  from 


thower  obliged  hi 
■hop.  where  the  u 
the  rear  i^ned  ti 


a  ho  b 


tioD.  and  in  one  of  them  recognised  that  of  hia  thea- 
trical petitioner  of  the  morning,  apparently  replyii  „ 
to  the  feebler  tones  of  age  and  inBrmity.  "  There 
now,  mother,  always  that  old  atory— -when  Fve  just 
brought  such  good  news  too — after  I've  had  the 
tMCe  to  c^  on  Mr  Mouk  Lewia,  and  found  him  ao 
difltruiit  to  what  1  expected ;  so  good-humoured,  so 
nflkUe,  soil  willing  to  auiat  me.  I  did  not  aay  a 
word  about  you,  mother;  for  though  in  some  resp«:t> 
it  might  have  done  good,  I  tboDght  it  woald  secin 
•o  like  a  begging  affair;  so  I  merely  represented  my 
Iste  ill-success,  and  he  promiaed  to  give  me  an  origi- 
lul  drama,  which  he  hod  with  him,  for  my  ItencSt. 
Ibope  he  did  not  think  me  too  l»ldl"  "I  hope  not, 
Jane,"  replied  Che  feeble  voice ;  "  only  don't  do  these 
things  again  without  coniulting  mei  for  you  don't 

know  the  worli  and  it  may  be  thought "    The 

fnn  just  then  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  ahower  had 
ceaaed.  and  the  sympathiging  author  returned  to  hia 
inn.  and  having  penned  the  following  letter,  ordered 
poat-honcc.  and  despatched  a  porter  to  the  yiiung 
■ctreiis  with  the  epistle. 

*■  Madam— I  nm  truly  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that 
lay  Hindoo  Bride  has  behaved  moat  improperly- 
Ill  hct,  whether  the  lady  has  eloped  or  not,  it  r 

•he  does  not  chooae  to  make  her  appearance,  i 
Ibr  your  btnrfil  or  mine:  and  to  say  the  truth.  I 
doD't  at  this  moment  know  where  to  find  her.  I 
take  the  Uberty  to  jest  upon  the  subject,  because  1 
tmHj  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  catue  to  regret 


her  non-appearance;  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
■■    iSBiHgyour  very  adrairahlc  performance  of  afar       ■ 
ior  character,  lo  a  style  true  to  nature,  and 
which  rBfle;:l»  apon  you  the  highest  credit.     I  allude 
to  a  most  inlcrctting  scene,  in  which  you  lately  aus- 
tained  the  character  of- The  naughterl"    Bridea  of     ]' 
aU  denouiinatioua  but  too  often  prove  their  empii« 
deluaire ;  but   the  diameter  yiai  have  choaun  will      ;j 
improve  upon  every  representation,  both  in  the  eati-       i 
'  m  of  the  public  and  the  satiifactian  of  your 
jKcellent  heart.     For  the  infinite  gratiScatioD  I 
received.  I  muat  long  consider  myself  in  your 
Trusting  you  will  permit  the  enclosed  (fif^y       , 
pound)}  ill  some  measure  lo  discharge  the  aame,  I       I 
ill,  madam,  (with  aentimenta  of  respect  and  ad- 
ion),  your  sincere  well-wiaher— M.G.Lewis."'       , 
IBUl  appeared  Lewis's  '  Tales  of  Wonder.'    A      I 
ghost  or  a  witch  waa,  he  said,  a  sine  i/ua  luiii  ingre- 
itient  in  all  the  dishes  of  which  he  meant  to  compose 
his  hobgoblin  repast,  and  Sir  Waller  Scott  contributed    .| 
to  it  some  of  his  noble  ballads.    Scott  met  Lewis  in      , 
Edinburgh  in  1796,  and  ao  humble  were  then  ilia       | 
own  nspirationi,  and  so  brilliaut  the  reputation  cj' 
the  '  Monk,'  that  he  declared,  thir^  years  aller- 
wards,  he  never  felt  such  elation  aa  when  Lewii 
asked  him  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel  1    Lewis      ! 
schoolud  the  great  poet  on  hia  incorrect  rhyme,  and 
proved  himseif.  as  Scott  says,  'a  martinet  in  the     ,: 
accuracy  of  rlyme*  anil  numbera'    Sir  Walter  haa    .  1 
recorded  that  Lewis  was  fonder  of  great  people  than    '  [ 
he  ought  to  have  Iweti,  either  aa  a  man  of  talent  or 
aa  a  man  of  raahion.     '  He  had  always,'  he  saya,      > 
'dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  mouth,  and  waa  pathe-      \ 
tically  fond  of  any  one  tliat  had  a  title :  you  would    i 
have  sworn  he  liad  been  a  parncnu  of  yesterday ;  yet      I 
lie  hadliveJnll  his  life  hi  good  society.'*     Yet  Scott 
regarded  Lewis  with  no  small  afiection.    *He  waa,'    ,  [ 
added  he,  'one  of  the  kindest  and  best  creatntei 
that  ever  lived.    Ilia  father  and  mother  lived  sepa- 
rately.   Mr  Lewia  allowed  his  son  a  handsome  m-      { 
come,  but  reduced  it  by  more  than  one-half  when 
be  found  that  he  paid  his  mother  a  moiety  of  it.    j  i 
Mat.  restricted  himself  in  all   hia  expenses,   and     ; 
ahan-d  the  diminished  income  with  her  ai  before.    [ 
He  did  much  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  gene-    ,  1 
rous  creature.'    Tlie  sterling  worth  of  his  character 
has  been  illustrated  by  [he  publication  of  bis  cor-     | 
respondence,  which,  slumbering  twenty  yean  after 
hia  dualli,  flnt  disclosed  to  the  pubUc  the  calm  good 
■L-nae.  discretion,  and  right  feeling  wliich  were  COQ- 
ccnled  by  the  exaggerated  romance  of  his  writings,     ' 
and  his  gay  and  frivolous  appearance  and  mannen. 
Tlic  death  of  Lewis's  father  made  the  poet  a  man  at 
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iDdependent  fortune.  He  lucceeded  to  considerable 
pljuitations  in  the  Wett  Indies,  betides  a  large  sum 
of  money ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the 
condition  of  the  slares  on  his  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyage  he  wrote 
a  narrative,  and  kept  journals,  forming  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  production  of  his  pen.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  received  him  on  his 
arrival  amongst  them  he  thus  describes: — 

*  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  which  ensued  sets  all  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  works  were  instantly  all 
abandoned ;  everything  that  had  life  came  flocking 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  but,  ^  by  a 
bland  assimilation,**  the  hogs,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came 
hurrying  along  by  instinct,  to  see  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
arriving  too  late.  Whether  the  pleasure  of  the 
negroes  was  sincere,  may  be  doubted ;  but,  certainly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  ^1 
talked  together,  sang,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumbled  over  each 
other,  and  rolled  about  upon  the  ground.  Twenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandmothers  of  mine,  wtio 
liad  been  buried  long  beifore  I  was  in  existence,  and 
whom,  I  verily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked 
black  child  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear — "  Look, 
niassa,  look  here !  him  nice  lilly  ncger  for  massa  !'* 
Another  complained — **  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last."  As  for  the 
old  people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  story : 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
ready  for  dying  to-morrow — **  them  no  care." 

Tlie  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
strange  and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  with  different-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub,  with  their  eyes 
flxi-d  upon  the  portico  which  I  occupied,  formed  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more 
Bovel  than  the  whole  scene;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  by  wiiich  I  could  not  help  being 
affected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  all 
these  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  people  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  their  condition  to  be  nmch  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
after  all,  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitude,  now  that  no  more  negroes  can  be  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Africa,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrival  But  still  I  had  already  exixirienccd, 
in  the  morning,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saying 
**  What's  in  a  name?**  for,  soon  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remarkably 
dean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  towel  I  concluded  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn ;  and  on  my  returning  the  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  **  Massa  not  know 
me — me  your  slave  !**  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
feel  a  pang  at  the  heart.  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my 
notice ;  but  the  word  **  slave**  seemed  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  feel  pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if 
h6  had  detested  mo  he  must  have  served  me  still. 
I  really  felt  quite  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
was  tempted  to  tell  him — "  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negrot  hot  do  not  oJl  yooidf 
my  slave.**  * 

Lewis  returned  to  Eng^d  in  1816,  but  wait  lack 
to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  fbnod  thst  hii 
attorney  had  grossly  mismanaged  his  proyexiy,  1iao| 
genendly  absent  on  business  of  his  own,  and  intrat- 
ing  the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  waa  of  a  tymmioi 
disposition.  Having  adjusted  his  aflkiri,  tbt  *  Mook' 
embarked  on  his  return  home.  The  dxmate^  bov^ 
ever,  had  impaired  his  health,  and  be  died  of  fenr 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  the  Golf  flf 
Florida,  in  July  1818.  Lewis  may  thai  be  snd  tB 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  jottioe  and  In- 
manity,  and  the  circumstance  iheds  a  hiBtre  oa  hii 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  fiuofr  Hii 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  summed  np:  *PMty 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  called  KBp; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodiooi,  ikilfiiBT* 
varied  versification,  and  here  and  there  a  fine  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  is  mt  to 
linger  on  the  ear ;  but  a  slender  command  either  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet,  Lewis  is  to  t 
Byron  what  a  scene-painter  is  to  a  HobbiouL  He 
pnxiuccs  a  startling  grotesque  of  oatHne,  and  tomt 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  bvtbe 
has  no  notion  of  working  in  detail — no  atmotpheie, 
no  middle  tints  to  satisfv  a  daylight  spectator.  Tbe 
subject  of  the  Isle  of  DeviU  (a  poem  of  more  ttu 
a  thousand  lines,  which  Lewis  wrote  in  tbe  coane 
of  his  homewanl  voyage  in  1816)  wonld,  in  Lori 
Bvron*s  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  eflect  of 
Manfred ;  frpni  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  t 
sketchy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  waknAj 
grappled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  sitastioBi 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  of  fQEKS 
the  ear  with  a  succession  of  ddicioos  sounds,  thron 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Walter  Scott 
talks  of  the  ^  high  imagination**  of  Lewis,  it  was  oclj 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  was  aUe  to  maiB- 
tain  a  really  enthusiastic  elevation ;  and  he  did  n 
more  successfully  in  the  prose  of  the  '  Monk*  thsn  is 
the  best  of  his  early  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  toprose  oom* 
position ;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  west  Indii 
Journals  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  s 
novel  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  wonld  have  csrt 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  bappiat 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.*  * 

Durandctrte  and  BdermtL 

Sad  and  fearful  is  the  stoiy 
Of  the  Rouceralles  fight : 
On  thoMe  feit&l  plains  of  gl<nT 
Perished  many  a  gallant  kni^^t. 

There  fell  Durandarte ;  never 
Verne  a  nobler  chieftain  named ; 
He,  before  his  lips  for  ever 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed: 

'  Oh,  Belerma !  oh,  my  dear  one. 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  bom ; 
Seven  long  years  1  served  thee,  fiur  OM^ 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  scon. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  replying 
To  my  wishes,  bums  like  mine. 
Cruel  fate,  my  bliss  denyinf^ 
Bids  me  every  hope  resign. 

Ah !  though  young  I  fall,  believe  me^ 
I>eath  would  never  claim  a  sigh ; 
'Tis  to  lose  thee,  *tis  to  leave  thee^ 
Makes  me  think  it  hard  to  die  1 

«  Quartariy  AeHew  Itar  lOL 
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OhI  my  oontiii,  Montesinot, 
"Bj  that  friendislup  finn  and  dear, 
Which  from  jrouth  has  lired  between  us. 
Now  mj  last  petition  hear. 

When  my  soul,  these  limbs  foisahing, 
Eager  seeks  a  purer  air, 
From  m J  breast  the  cold  heart  takings 
GiTe  it  to  Belerma's  caie. 

8aj,  I  of  my  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  my  dying  breath ; 
Say,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her» 
Ere  they  closed  for  aye  in  death ; 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
LoTed  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Montesinos,  now  the  hour 
Marked  by  fate  is  near  at  hand ; 
Lo!  my  arm  has  lost  its  power; 
Lo  I  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  goings 
riomewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tears  o'erflowing, 
Lat  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  m^  eyelids  closings 
Tet  one  &Tour  I  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  soul's  reposing, 
WMn  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending, 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  tow. 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending. 
And  a  seat  in  hearen  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte ; 
Soon  his  brare  heart  broke  in  twain. 
Greatlr  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
That  the  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Took  from  him  his  helm  and  glai?e ; 
Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
I>ug  his  gallant  cousin's  grave. 

To  perform  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast| 
That  Belerma,  wretched  lady ! 
Might  receiTe  the  last  bequest. 

Sad  was  Montesinos'  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
'  Oh !  my  cousin,  Durandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  view  thy  end  1 

Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  fayoor. 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fi^t. 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  brayer, 
Nerer  shall  beh<ud  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo  I  my  tears  bedew  thee ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  surriye  t 
Durandarte,  he  who  slew  thee^ 
Wherefore  left  he  me  aliye  I' 


Alcmto  the  Brave  <md  Ihe  Fair  Tmogim. 

.  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  yiinn  so  bri|^ 
Conyersed  as  they  sat  on  we  green ; 
licy  gaied  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
lonao  the  Braye  was  the  name  of  the  knight-^ 
Tlie  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogine. 

Ajid,  oh  I'  said  the  ^th, '  since  to-monow  I  go 

To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
'oar  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
ome  other  will  court  you,  and  you  wul  bestow 

On  a  wcadthier  suitor  your  hand  1' 


*  Oh!  hush  these  saspicions,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

'  Offensiye  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride. 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side. 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride^ 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave !' 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold. 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold  1 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Airived  at  Fair  Imogine's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain. 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows ; 
He  dazzled  her  eves,  be  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain, 

And  can-ied  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  revelry  now  was  begun ; 
The  tables  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast. 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased. 

When  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around— 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height, 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 
The  dogs,  as  they  ey^  him,  drew  back  in  afl^ht ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  die  trembled—*  I 

pray. 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay. 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.' 


The  lady  is  silent ;  the  stranger  compli< 

His  vizor  he  slowly  unclosed ; 
Oh,  Ood  I  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes  I 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout, 
Ail  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  o«it| 
And  sported  his  eyw  and  his  temples  about, 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine  : 

'  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me !'  he  cried, 

'  Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave ! 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride. 
My  ^ost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bridi^ 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  1' 

Thus  sajring,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound. 
While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay ; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found. 
Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  baron ;  and  none,  since  thai  time^ 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume ; 
For  chronicles  tell  that,  by  order  sublime. 
There  Imogine  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 
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At  iiii«Irii;Lt,  four  ciiu«»  iii  each  Tev,  doa  her  apriie, 

Wh«:ri  ijiortAlit  in  clumber  lire  Louitd, 
Arr^yc'l  in  ker  hriiUl  apf>arel  of  irhit«, 
A['iAr  ir.  the  h*ll  with  the  skeleton  knight, 

Aij'l  nkriek  m  he  whirls  her  around ! 

While  they  driiik  out  of  tkulli  newlj  torn  from  the 
irnfcTe, 

I>aiictn^  round  them  the  ipectret  are  Men ; 
Their  liquor  if  blood,  and  this  horrible  rtare 
Thoy  howl :  *  To  the  health  of  Alonxo  the  Brare, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogine  V 

The  Hdwumam. 

Hark,  the  bell !  it  lounds  midnight  I  all  hiul,  thou  new 
hearen! 

How  N)ft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  hoMm  of  ni^ht ; 
While  o'er  the  full  moon,  as  they  gently  are  dnren, 

.Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  Uieir  fleeces  in  light. 

The  wami  feeble  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean. 
And  all  secni  so  hushe<l,  all  so  happy  to  feel ; 

S<j  tuiuitfih  glides  the  bark,  I  peroeiTc  not  her  motion, 
While  low  sings  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheeL 

nris  so  sa'l,  'tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 

So  ri'/}ii  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  Hure  at  this  moment  his  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 
On  onv  who  is  abitcnt,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 

Oh  !  may  hhc,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 
DiHiiKc*  oVr  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 

An  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour, 
Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  oTcr-s ilreis  the  seas  I 

JTielloun. 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  swcetH,  than  when  in  Tempc's  soadei 

They  waved  the  lilies,  where  rcposmg, 
Sat  fuur-and-tweiity  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maidii  were  called  *  the  Hours,' 
The  charge  of  Virtue'H  flock  they  kept ; 

And  each  in  turn  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  hcr'nisten  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  houIh  thou  cheatesti 

In  myrtle  bower  that  truitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour— the  Hoftest  sweetest — 

The  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 

In  tones  so  bland  ho  pmi>iod  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  ains  hiK  pipe  could  play, 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty, 

And  fled  in  Ijove's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  lambs  were  slain ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded. 

With  tears  her  sisters  speak  their  pain. 

Timo  flies,  and  still  they  weep ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  timo  restore ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever, 

And  all  tho  rest  shall  smile  no  more  I 

BIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
('mine  own  romantic  town')  on  the  15th  of  Aygust 
1771.  His  father  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
lignet :  liis  mother,  Anne  Kutherford,  was  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  £dinburgli.  By 
both  parents  the  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
tome  respectable  ancient  Scottish  families— a  cir- 
Cnmttanco  gratifying  to  Ills  feelings  of  nationality, 
■nd  to  hia  imagination.     I>elicate  health,  arising 


chiefly  from  1amefif«,  kd  to  his  bong pheedaiB 
the  charge  of  some  reUtioos  in  the  coantrj'.itl 
when  a  mere  child,  yet  old  enough  to  ncchc  ■ 
preasions  from  conotiy  life  and  border  sloriHLb' 
resided  with  his  gimndfather  at  Saodv-Kaoi^i 
roDumtic  litoation  a  few  miles  from  Edax  Ih 
mined  tower  of  Smallholm  (the  scene  of  SmIA 
ballad,  the  Ere  of  St  John)  was  dosetoflKfi« 
and  beside  it  were  the  Eildon  HiDs,  therirer  Tsm^ 
Diyborgh  Abbey,  and  other  poetical  snd  \aund 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  cuuteB|Mw 
boj's  fancy  and  recollection.  He  afterwiidiniU 
with  another  relation  at  Kelso,  mad  here,  at  ihe# 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Beliquea,iBa» 
tique  garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  plitWi* 
oriental  plazie-tree.  This  work  had  as  gnit  ■ 
effect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Spenser  bid  ■ 
Cowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  kng  in|» 
minating.  Prerious  to  this  he  had  indeed  tikd  kil 
hand  at  rerae.  The  rdlowing,  among  other  M 
were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscnbrflf 
Dr  Adam  of  the  High  School,  'Walter  Soot^  J4 
1783.' 

(h  ths  Sating  SmL. 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  called  bm^ 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  spaa, 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  douds, 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold, 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

The  religious  education  of  Scott  may  be  leeak 
this  effusion :  hia  father  waa  a  rigid  Presbfloiifc 
The  youthful  poet  passed  through  the  High  ScbMl 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  pi^ 
ciency  in  Latin,  and  in  the  dassea  Ot  ethics.  latA 
philosophy,  and  history.     He  had  an  aTCfWoli 
Greek,  and  we  may  perhaps  regret,  with  BalMCi 
that  he  refused  *  to  enter  into  t£it  chamber  in  thi 
magic  palace  of  literature  in  which  the  snUioerf 
relica  of  antiquity  are  stored.'    He  knew  gvooaQft 
but  not  critically,  the  German,  French,  Itidiao,  m 
Spanish  languages.    He  was  an  insatiable  itukr, 
and  during  a  long  illness  in  his  youth,  stond  U> 
mind  with  a  vast  variety  of  misceUaneous  knowiedi^ 
Romances  were  among  his  chief  farourites,  and  be 
had  great  facility  in  inventing  and  telling  itorici. 
He  also  collected  ballada  from  hia  earliest  yeaA 
Scott  waa  apprenticed  to  hia  father  aa  a  writer,  ate 
which  he  atudied  for  the  bar,  and  put  on  his  pyvi 
in  his  twenty-flrat  year.    Hia  health  waa  oov  vi* 
goroua  and  robust,  and  he  made  frequent  excnnioBi 
into  the  country,  which  ho  pleasantly  denoffliBattd 
raidt.    The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  ttt* 
ditions,  and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  thai 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  valuaUe  mine  to  hiBi 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist      His  nuumen  «<" 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  always  a  wdooaa 
guest    Scott  joined  the  Tory  party ;  and  whm  Ae 
dread  of  an  invasion  agitated  the  country,  hr  becani 
one  of  a  band  of  volunteers,  *  brothera  true,*  in  vhkk 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-maater.    His  ezeniai 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  jovialtiea  of  the  ineM> 
room,  occupied  much  of  hia  time ;  but  he  still  pv- 
sued,  though  irreguhirly,  his  literary  atudiea,  aad 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (Uiough  atti- 
mately  unfortunate)  tended  atill  more  atrongiy  ti 
prevent  hia  ainking  into  idle  frivolity  or  dissipatiA 
Henry  Mackenzie,  the  *  Man  of  Feelinff,*  hail  intnh 
duced  a  taste  for  German  literatore  into  theinteBdc- 
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his  native  city,  and  Scott  was  one  of 
r  and  ardent  yotaries.  In  1796  he 
Qslations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  the 
lan,  ballads  of  singular  wildness  and 

year,  while  fresh  from  his  flrst-love 
it,  he  was  prepared,  like  Komeo,  to 
w  infection  to  his  eye,*  and,  meeting  at 
'atering-place  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
French  parentage,  Charlotte  Margaret 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted, 
n  the  24th  of  December.  Miss  Car- 
)me  fortune,  and  the  young  couple 
>ttage  at  Lasswade,  wliere  they  seem 
^ed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness, 
of  Scott  was  now  fairly  wakened — his 
(s  all  blown  away.  His  life  hencefor- 
of  severe  but  cheerful  study  and  ap- 
1  1799  appeared  his  translation  of 
idy,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  and  the 
obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
worth  £300  per  annum.  Scott  now 
if  visits  to  Liddisdale,  for  the  purpose 
the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Border,  an 
ch  he  was  eminently  successAil.  In 
ult  appeared  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  the 
TT,  which  contained  upwards  of  forty 
before  published,  and  a  large  quantity 
ttration,  in  which  might  have  been 
-m  of  that  power  which  he  subse- 
3pcd  in  his  novels.  A  third  volume 
ct  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
els  by  the  poetical  editor  and  his  friends, 
ittle  sagacity  to  foresee  that  Walter 
^  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.  His 
!  editing  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
)posed  to  be  written  by  Thomas  the 
?homas  of  Ercildoune,  who  flourished 
ir  1280.  The  antiquarian  knowledge 
bis  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  the 
»rhich  accompanied  this  work,  and  the 
he  original  which  was  added  to  com- 
aance.    At  length,  in  January  1805, 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  which  in- 
)ed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 

His  legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the 
id  supernatural,  and  his  descriptive 
fully  brought  into  play;  and  though 

improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
a  this  flrst  performance.  His  concep- 
ninstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 

those  who  were  indifferent  to  the 
part  of  the  tale,  and  opposed  to  the 
f  the  ballad  style.  The  unprecedented 
le  poem  inclined  Scott  to  relax  any 
lad  ever  made  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
cautious  disposition  made  him  at  all 
>  depend  over  much  upon  literature. 
:ether  a  clear  income  of  about  £1000 
)ut  his  views  stretched  beyond  this  easy 
he  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  family 
le  with  the  ancient  Border  names  he 
id  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
led  proprietor,  and  to  practise  a  liberal 
hospitality.  Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
le  character  I  But  his  ambition,  though 
'  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
B  strong  good  sense  and  penetration. 

family  had  gone  to  reside  at  Ashestiel, 
esidence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
«8ary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff, 
of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
the  publication  of  the  Lay,  he  entered 
hip  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  James 
ben  rising  into  extensive  business  as  a 


printer  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneficial.  The  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  publishing 
business,  demanded  large  advances  of  money,  and 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  pecuniary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount.  In  1806, 
the  powerftd  friends  of  the  poet  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  £1300  per  annum ; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  clerkship, 
the  poet  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  up  (in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gains  and  his  sheriffdom)  an 
honourable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  his  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  poem  of  Marmion,  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  chivalrous  tales,  and  the 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden.  In 
1810  appeared  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  was  still 
more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors ;  in 
1811,  The  Vision  of  Don  Ifoderick;  in  1813,  Bokeby, 
and  The  Bridal  of  Tnermain  .in  1814,  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles;  in  1815,  The  Field  of  Waterloo;  and  ui 
1817,  Harold  the  Dauntless.  Some  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  genius,  were  also  written 
during  this  busy  period.  It  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  later  works  of  the  great  minstrel  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  was  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  become  tired  of  it.  Byron  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worship.  Scott,  however,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  too  great 
resources,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  *  As  the 
old  mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,'  says  Bul- 
wer,  *  the  new  mine,  ten  times  more  affluent,  at  least 
in  the  precious  metals,  was  discovered ;  and  just  as 
in  "Rokeby"  and  "Triermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring  seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  Oenlus  of  the  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  Waverley* 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  his  prose  fictions 
we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  They  were  poured 
forth  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  years — from  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hong  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  the 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  removed  from  his 
pleasant  cottage  at  Ashestiel :  the  territorial  dream 
was  about  to  be  realised.  In  1811  he  purch&jied  a 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neighbourhood  was  Ml 
of  historical  associations,  but  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bare.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  this  purchase ;  and  the  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Abbotsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Cardey  Hole,  Other  pur- 
chases of  land  followed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ably above  their  value — Kaeside,  £4100;  Outfield 
of  Toftfleld,  £6000;  Toftfield,  and  parks,  £10,000; 
Abbotslea,  £3000 ;  field  at  Langside,  £500 ;  Shearing 
Flat,  £3500 ;  Broomilees,  £4200 ;  Short  Acres  and 
Scrabtree  Park,  £700 ;  &c.  From  these  farms  and 
pendicles  was  formed  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  In 
planting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  expended ; 
and  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  *  romance 
of  stone  and  mortar,*  as  it  has  been  termed),  and  con- 
structing the  garden,  &c.,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  spent  In  his  baronial  residence  the  poet 
received  innumerable  visitors — princes,  peers,  and 
poets — ^men  of  all  ranks  and  grades.  His  mornings 
were  devoted  to  composition  (for  he  had  long  prac- 
tised the  invaluable  habit  of  early  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  riding  among  his  plantations,  and 
entertaining  his  guests  and  family.  The  honour  of 
the  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1820  hrf 
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_r  modern.  Shakapeare  had  retired  early  on  u 
taty  mmpctencj,  siid  alw  boconie  ■  rund  iqaire 
but'liis  (r»iin  muit  ha.ie  been  chiefly  thne  of  thi 
theMtri(.4il  manager,  not  of  the  poet.    Scott's  aidei 


dour  WHJ  purely  the  reiult  of  bU  pen :  to  thu  he 

ovvd  his  acrei.  his  caitle,  and  bii  means  of  hoapi- 

ily.     Ilia  official  income  wai  but  as  a  feather  in 

e  bnlance.    Who  doea  not  wish  that  the  dream 

J  continued  to  the  end  of  hia  life  ?    It  waa  aud- 

denly   and   painfully   dissulTed.      The    commercial 

diatreuea  of  1815-6  fbll  upon  publishers  as  on  other 

cloises,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  involied 


n  lo« 


of  about  £60  000  Hia  wealth,  indeed,  had  been 
almoaC  whc^y  illusory  for  he  had  been  pajd  for  bis 
I  worka  chiefly  by  bdii,  and  these  ultimately  proved 
Tatuelcu.  In  the  management  of  h  a  publ  sh 
I  inR  house,  Scott  s  sagac  ty  seems  to  haTe  for 
'  saicen  him :  onaaleable  works  were  printed  n 
I    thousands  i  and  while  these  iMsei  wera  yearly  ac 


cumulating,  the  princdy  homitsdltiM  <£  Ah 
knew  no  check  or  pause,  keavy  mw  Oa 
reckoning — terrible  the  ktbisb;  tbrwhral 
broke  in  January  1838,  it  <raa  (tnuid  that,  a 
the  Constable  engagements,  Soott.  andv  li 
mercial  denominatjon  of  Jamea  BallantyM  i 
owed  £117,000.  If  this  was  ■  blot  in  tfa 
scutcheon,  noTcr,  it  might  be  sidd,  did  ma 
□abler  eSbrta  to  redeem  the  honoor  ut  hi 
He  would  listen  to  no  OTertorea  of  eonipo^ 
his  creditors — hia  only  demand  waa  Cv  ti> 
ceased  '  doing  tbe  bonoors  for  all  Scotland,' 
his  Edinbnrgh  house,  and  taking  lodgingi 
laboutcd  incessantly  at  hia  literat^  twb 
fountain  waa  awakened  Tcom  ita  inmort  i 
as  if  the  spirit  of  affliction  lisd  tioaUed  b 
passage.'  In  iour  years  he  had  realised 
cred  to™  no  less  than  £70,000. 

English  1  Ceraturo  prcwots  two  menton 
atr  king  events  which  have  nerer  been  pars! 
any  other  nation.  The  first  ia,  UUtOD  adn 
years,  bhnd,  and  in  misfortoiie,  enteriog  n 
composition  of  a  great  epic  that  waa  to  de 


hti  fbtnie  feme,  and  hazard  tbe  ^ory  of  his  country 
In  competition  with  what  liad  been  achieved  in  the 
classic  >ge«  of  antiquity.    The  counterpart  to  this 
Boble  picture  Is  Walter  Scott,  at  nearly  the  same 
age,  his  nrivata  aflklrs  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liqui- 
date, by  intellectual  labours  aloiK.  a  debt  of  £  1 1 7 ,000. 
Both  tasks  may  be  classed  with  the  moral  sublime 
I   of  life.    Glory,  pore  and  unsullied,  was  the  ruling 
aim  and  monve  of  Milton ;  honour  and  integrity 
formed  tbe  Incentives  to  Scott     Neither  shrunk 
.   from  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  gigantic  self-im- 
I   posed  labour.    But  years  rolled  on,  seasons  returned 
[   and  paoed  away,  amidst  public  cares  and  private 
:   calamity,  and  the  pressure  of  increasing  inflnnlties, 
ere  the  seed  sown  amidst  doods  and  atorma  waa 
white  in  the  field.    In  six  years  Milton  had  realised 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  prayers  by  tbe  comple- 
tion d*  Paradise  Lost.    Elis  task  was  done;  the 
4eld  of  glory  waa  gained ;  he  held  in  his  hand  his 
passport  to  immortality.    In  six  J^f  Scott  liad 
nearly  reat^ed  the  goal  of  his  ambition.    He  had 
*«Bged  the  wida  fltldi  of  romance  and  tlie  public 


but  the  victor  tank  « 

had  spent  his  Ufe  in  tb«  •tro^a.  Tbe  ab 
waa  bowed  down,  and  his  living  faonaiir,  (on 
integrity,  were  eztingnished  by  dellrinsi  sol  J 
In  Febmaiy  1830  Soott  had  an  attack  of  |« 
He  continued,  howevM',  to  write  sevival  bean 
day.  In  Apiil  1331  ha  snSef«d  a  still  mcMi 
attack ;  and  he  was  prevailed  imm,  m  a  ■• 
withdrawing  him  tram  mental  Uiimr,  to  n'l 
a  foreign  tour.  The  admiralty  ftamlahad  a  t 
war,  and  the  poet  sailed  far  lUta  and  Naolil 
the  latter  place  he  resided  froan  the  ITtk  of  S 
ber  1S31  to  the  l«th  of  April  faOciwInf.  B 
laboured  at  nnHnlAarl  lonaaeea,  bat  his  wk 
in  mins.  From  Naplea  the  peat  wwA  ts 
On  the  II  tb  of  May  he  begHi  Ida  ratDtn  boH 
and  reached  Londoa  on  i&  IsUi  ef  Jnna>  il 
attack  of  apqple:^,  oonblMd  vilh  ^K^jt 
ta  us  powKi,  nd  hi  «M  <CM 
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a  helpless  and  almost  unconscious  wreck, 
on  for  some  time,  listening  occasionally 
read  to  him  from  the  Bible,  and  frt)m  his 
ithor  Crabbe.  Once  he  tried  to  write, 
ers  wonld  not  dose  upon  the  pen.  He 
!  of  his  literary  labours  or  success.  At 
nagination  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford ; 
les  he  was  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Ige,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mem- 
own  family.  His  mind  ncTer  appeared 
I  its  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
1  Europe  with  his  fame.  This  we  learn 
bted  authority,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest 
listory.  But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be 
plough  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  tar- 
)ut  half-past  one,  p.m.,'  says  Mr  Lock- 
he  2l8t  of  September  1832,  Sir  Walter 
s  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children, 
iutiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
)en — and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound 
s  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
e  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
ind  closed  his  eyes.' 

not  vain ;  they  do  not  err 
say,  that  when  the  poet  dies, 
ature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
ly  tall  cli£f  and  cavern  lone, 
!  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 
tountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
owers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
h  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
ks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply ; 
rers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
rmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Lay  qftike  Latt  Minstrel 

elty  and  originality  of  Scott's  style  of 
lUgn  exhausted  by  himself,  and  debased 
rs,  formed  his  first  passport  to  public 
applause.  The  English  reader  had  to 
Spenser  and  Chaucer  ere  he  could  find 
and  chivalrous  a  poet,  or  such  paintings 
nanners  and  institutions.  The  works  of 
'orthies  were  also  obscured  by  a  dim  and 
raseology ;  while  Scott,  in  expression,  sen- 
d  description,  could  be  read  and  under- 
.  The  perfect  deamess  and  transparency 
is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features ;  and 
:her  aided  by  his  peculiar  versification, 
dad  exemplified  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
fasure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
is  'Christabel'  having  bef.n  recited  to 
idopted.  its  wild  rhythm  and  harmony, 
t  some  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity 
ballad  metre.  In  his  hands  it  became  a 
nd  flexible  instrument,  whether  for  light 
and  pure  description,  or  for  scenes  of 
Uiess  and  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
lonstance  in  *  Marmion,'  or  the  swell  and 
f  a  battle-field.  The  knowledge  and  en- 
tiquisite  for  a  chivalrous  poet  Scott  pos- 
a  eminent  degree.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
*  hoar  antiquity.  He  was  in  the  maturity 
ers  (thirty-four  years  of  age)  when  the 
published,  and  was  perhaps  bettor  in- 
such  subjects  than  any  otben  man  living, 
ry  and  romanee  had  been  the  study  and 
I  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  *  Marmion' 
boe,'  or  in  building  Abbotsford,  he  was 
■f  m  nattral  and  irroiistible  impulse.  The 
stle,  the  court  and  camp— the  wild  High- 
,  feud,  and  foray— the  antique  blazonry. 


and  institutions  of  feudalism,  were  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  imagination.    Then,  his  powers 
of  description  were  unequalled^<!ertainly  never  sur- 
passed.   His  landscapes,  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions, were  all  real  delineations ;  in  general  effect  and 
individual  details,  they  were  equally  perfect    None 
of  his  contemporaries  had  the  same  picturesqueness, 
fancy,  or  invention;  none  so  graphic  in  depicting 
manners  and  customs ;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
inddents ;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.    His  diction 
was  proverbiiUly  careless  and  incorrect    Neither  in 
prose  nor  poetry  was  Scott  a  polished  writer.    He 
looked  only  at  broad  and  general  effects ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictures,  not  melody.    Whatever  could 
be  grouped  and  described,  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangible,  lay  within  his  reach.    Bdow  the  smrface 
he  had  less  power.    The  language  of  the  heart  was 
not  his  familiar  study ;  the  passions  did  not  obey 
his  calL  The  contrasted  effects  of  passion  and  situa- 
tion he  could  portray  vividly  and  distinctly — the  sin 
and  suffering  of  Constance,  the  remorse  of  Marmion 
and  Bertram,  the  pathetic  duuracter  of  Wilfrid, 
the  knightly  grace  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  rugged 
virtues  and  savage  death  of  Roderick  Dhu,  are  all 
fine  specimens  of  moral  painting.  Byron  has  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  poet  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  paraphrased  the  sterner  passages  of  Scott 
But  even  in  these  gloomy  and  powei^  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thoughts  and  expression.    There  are  no  talismanio 
words  that  pierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory ; 
none  of  the  impassioned  and  reflective  style  of 
Byron,  the  melodious  pathos  of  Campbell,  or  the 
profound    sympathy  of  Wordsworth.      The  great 
strength  of  Scott  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  prolific 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  collect,  and  arrange  such 
a  multitude  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  for  stirring  and  romantic  poetry  in 
*the  most  minute  and  barren  antiquarian  details; 
and  that  could  reanimate  the  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  scenery  and  manners  with  a  vividness 
and  energy  unknown  since  the  period  of  Homer. 

The  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  rdated  by  a  minstrel,  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  character  of  the  aged  minstrel, 
and  that  of  Margaret  of  Branksorae,  are  very  findy 
drawn :  Deloraine,  a  coarse  Border  chief,  or  moss- 
trooper, is  also  a  vigorous  portrait;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  march  of  the  English  army,  the 
personal  combat  with  Musg^ve,  and  the  other 
feudal  accessories  of  the  piece,  we  have  finished 
pictures  of  the  olden  time.  Tlie  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  canto  form 
an  exquisite  setting  to  the  dark  feudal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  poem. 
The  minstrd  is  thus  described: — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  wak  cold. 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  wdl-a-day !  their  date  was  fit  4 ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  he  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfry  borne, 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
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No  lottccr  eoortcd  mad 

Hi^  pUeed  in  hail  a  vdeooM 

H«  poQJvd  to  lord  aad  ladj  fij 

The  ospmnoditotod  lay : 

Old  timet  were  changied,  aid 

A  liimoger  filled  the  Siiiart'i  tiirone; 

TW  bigoto  of  the  iroo  tine 

Had  eddied  hi*  barmleM  art  a  erima. 

A  waaderinf  harper,  eoomed  and  poor. 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned  to  plcaee  a  peaeant'i  ear. 

The  harp  a  king  had  loVed  to  heai^ 
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Voi  IcM  pictufceqiie  are  the  foOowing 
n^ich  IssUotl  J  became  popular : — 

[De$eripium  qfMdrote  AUepJ] 

If  thoo  woald'tt  Tiew  fair  Melroee  aright, 

Oo  Tiiiit  it  br  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  Uie  gay  beami  of  lightiiome  daj 

Oild,  but  to  flout,  the  mini  graj. 

When  the  broken  archef  are  black  in  nig^t, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimroefs  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  irory ; 

When  silrer  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  IIto  and  die ; 

Wlien  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rare. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  graye, 

Then  go--but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  Darid's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  nerer  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone^ 

By  foliaged  traceiy  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  hare  thought  some  ftunr's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  oner  wano, 

In  many  a  freakiim  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  siWer  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 
Whose  ima^  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane, 

And  threw  on  the  paTement  a  bloody  stain. 

[Love  of  Country.} 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  nerer  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  natire  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  I 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentm  all  in  self, 
LiTing,  shidl  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  Tile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

O  Caledonia  I  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  I 
liMid  of  brown  heath  and  shagrr  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  theHood, 
Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
fhal  Imits  me  to  thy  nigged  itnad  I 


StiUasI 

Think  what  is  now.  sad  whaA  hath  be 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  benft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  T*TTams  w 

And  thus  I  lote  them  better  etill, 

Erea  in  extreniity  of  ilL 

Bj  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  fSeeble 

Still  frel  the  breeae  down  Ettridt  brea 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  dkeek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teriot  stone. 

Though  thoe,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  bard  may  draw  hisparting groaa. 

«Marmioo*isata]eor  Flodden  Field,! 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  meoi 
gagement  The  poem  does  not  possess  tiw 
completeness  of  the  Laj,  but  if  it  has  gra 
it  has  also  greater  beaatiei.  Nothing  csj 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  openii 
of  this  romance: — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  rirer,  broad  and  de^ 

And  Cheriot's  moimtains  lone ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep^ 
The  loop-bole  grates  where  captire*  esq 
The  flanking  intlls  that  round  it  sweeps 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  erening  sly. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rsji^ 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaii^ 

In  lines  of  dazzling  li^t. 
St  Oeone's  banner,  broad  and  gsy, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  fluQg; 
The  erening  gale  had  scarce  tiie  pomr 
To  ware  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heaTily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  lesidit 

The  castle  gates  were  barred; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  mardi, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  Dorda>gathering  long* 

The  same  minute  pointing  of  feudal  tintf  < 
terises  both  poems,  but  by  a  strange  otefiif^ 
seen  and  regretted  by  the  author)  the  hero  i 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  vxfi 
a  chiTalrous  and  half-civiUzed  age.  The  b 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmioo,  tf* 
Scott's  most  spirited  descriptions.  Tbe^ 
related  as  seen  frt>m  a  neighbouring  hill;  | 
progress  of  the  action — the  hurry,  impetoofi 
concision  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  diflefeof 
rally  or  are  repulsed—is  given  with  roch  ts^ 
that  the  whole  scene  is  brought  before  tbe 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  fin^  ^ 
onset  is  thus  dashed  oC  with  humitabfe  f 
the  mighty  minstrel: — 

{BaiaeqfFhMm.'] 

*  But  see  I  look  up— on  FloddM  baiki 
The  Scottish  foe  has  filed  his  UaL* 

And  sudden  as  be  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  tlM  iMmka  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  naoke; 
Volumed  and  fast,  aad  rolling  fri^ 
The  doud  envahmed  SootlaaA  wii^ 

As  down  the  hfll  tkqr  bnka; 
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out,  nor  minstrel  tone, 

•if  inarch ;  their  tread  aloue, 

aming  trumpet  blown, 

tifled  hum, 

from  his  mountain-throne 

did  rushing  come. 

ley  bear  or  nee  their  foes, 

n  point  thej  close. 

louds  of  smoke  and  dust, 

ay  and  with  Iance*8  thnut ; 

^ell  was  there, 

portentous  birth, 

ht  upon  the  earth, 

Q  upper  air. 

e  anxious  squires  ;  their  ejt 

irkness  nought  descry. 

'reshening  western  blast 

id  of  battle  cast ; 

ridge  of  mingled  spears 

htening  cloud  appears ; 

3ke  the  pennons  new, 

1  the  white  sea-mew. 

hey,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
lows  of  the  war, 
'c^ts  of  chieftains  brare, 
:)am  upon  the  wave ; 
listinct  they  see : 

2  battle  on  the  plain ; 

nd  falchions  flashed  amain  ; 
arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
I  stooped,  and  rose  again, 
sorderly. 

eadly  struggle,  and  the  speotatOTS 
rem  tho  agitating  scene.] 

he  darkening  heath, 
rew  the  strife  of  death. 
ts  in  Tolleys  hailed, 
l:c  their  horse  assailed  : 
rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
ttish  circle  deep, 
ound  their  king, 
hick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
kni^^htM  like  whirlwinds  go, 
])ly  the  ghastly  blow, 
the  ring ; 

amien  still  made  good 
ictrable  wood, 
lere  his  comrade  stood. 
It  he  fell. 

here  of  dastard  flight ; 
ried  phalanx  tight, 
e  noble,  squire  Tike  knight, 
id  well  ; 

Hs  closed  her  wing 
>st  and  wounded  king, 
•ey's  sage  commands 
rife  his  shattered  bands ; 
:harge  they  drew, 
es  from  wasted  lands 
ocean  blue. 
S8  his  foemen  know ; 
lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
1  the  field  as  snow, 
e  swoln  and  south  winds  bloWy 
ent  dew.  « 

iard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
oken  band, 
gh  her  currents  dash, 
>ttish  land ; 
iTf  to  down  and  dale, 
en's  di.Hmal  tale, 
▼ersal  wail. 
,  tune,  and  sonff, 
^e  that  wail  prolon|( : 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  faUl  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

The  hero  receives  his  death-wound,  and  is  borne  oflT 
the  field.  The  description,  detached  fh)m  the  context, 
loses  mach  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingled  effects  of 
mental  agony  and  physical  suffering,  of  remorse  and 
death,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  war,  it 
described  with  much  sublimit j: — 

[Ikath  of  iformion.] 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 

Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : 

*  Where's  Harry  Blount  1  Fitz-Eustaoe  where  t 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 

Redeem  my  pennon— charge  again ! 

Cry — *^  Marmion  to  the  rescue !" — Vain  1 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  I 

Yet  xny  last  thought  is  England's : — Aj; 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  tx>rd  Surrey  hie : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

Edmund  is  down — my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire— 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice!  Hence,  varletsi  fly  I 

I^eave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmured — *  Is  there  none. 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  olessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  !* 

0,  woman  I  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

When,  with  the  oaron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dyins  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  ciurdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  marl 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 
In  a  stone  bason  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

Srtnit.  toexrs.  ptl0r<m.  ^rinit.  sn^.  prait 
dFbt.  t1)e-  bmli.  muI.  of.  ^^bil.  Gres- 

WLho.  built.  tt)t0.  ctii80.  sn^.  toeU. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fouAt, 

To  shrieve  Um  dying,  bless  Uie  dead. 
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I>»cp  dmik  Lard  Mtrniian  of  Um  nn. 
Ana,  na  ihe  lUiopcd  bii  broo  to  Ure— 
■  ta  ieth(>iiuidufClftre,'liB  Bid, 

'i        'Or  injured  CoiHUnce.latWlnjli^^df 

Then,  u  remimbmDM  Toa^ 

'SfetJL  not  tome  of  ihrifl  or  pnjci  I 

:  I  I  roust  rednsa  ber  noM. 

'  I        Short  tui^i,  tew  wonlii.  *re  mine  to  tpti* ; 
I         F«mTe  •.iirl  listen,  gvntlc  Clare!' 

.  I  '  AIh  r  nhe  uid,  'the  whil»— 

i  I        O  think  of  jour  iniiaortal  vgrI  I 

In  Tun  for  ConiMnw  i>  yaar  Kti  ; 

\:  She died»t  Holj'  fill,.' 

Lord  Muniion  eUrttd  from  the  gnund, 

!l        jU  light  u  if  he  felt  iionouDdi 

Though  in  the  action  bunt  the  tide. 
To  toirenti,  from  hiiiroundfld  aide. 
'  Then  it  wu  truth  1'— he  said—'  1  Iwew 
Th&t  the  Juk  presage  must  be  irae. 
I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belooi^ 


The- 


■rangs, 


Would  spue  me  but  a  <lii)'  I 
For  wMling  fire,  lud  djine  gioan, 
And  priests  tUin  on  thi  situ  stose, 
Mif^t  bribe  him  for  delij. 
It  may  not  be  ! — tbi>  diay  tnuioe — 
Cure*  on  yan  base  maraudpr's  lance. 
And  doublr  CUPKd  nij  failing  brand  t 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  baud.' 
Then,  fainting,  donB  on  earth  he  nink, 
Supported  bj  the  Irani  bling  monk. 

With  fiuitlen  Ubour  C1»b»  bound. 

And  strOTe  to  stancb  the  gushing  irouQd : 
The  monk,  with  nnarailing  ures, 
Exhausted  all  the  (church's  pnjera ; 
Ever,  he  sa^d,  that,  cIum  and  Dear, 

And  that  the  priCKl  he  could  not  hear, 

for  tbaC  nhe  erer  lung. 
'  InIhgJtat  battlf,  Ixmt  doamty  Oitjtgmg, 
WhtntHiHglaim/ifaUUKflkgnaiitiiflkedfit^r 

So  the  notes  rung  ; 
'  Aroid  thee,  fiend  I — (rith  cruel  houdl, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  und  1 
0  look,  mj  son,  upon  joa  tiwa 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  diTine  ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliul 
Bt  IDiDT  II  death'bed  I  have  been, 
Aiid  man;  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

Bnt  nercr  aught  like  this.' 
The  irar,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  tieblj  thundering,  swelled  the  gale. 

And — Stanley  1  was  the  crj; 
A  light  on  Manuion's  *Iuge  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  ere  : 
With  dj'ing  hand  abore  his  head 
Be  shook  the  fiaenient  of  hii  blade. 

And  shouted  'Victor}' ! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  I     On,  Stanley,  on  1' 
Were  the  liut  words  of  Manuion. 
IVt!  may  coDtrut  with  tliia  the  nlnl  and  appalling 
-death-Kene  of  Koderick  Uhu.  in  the  'Lady  of  the 
lii^'    The  M*»ge  chieT  ixplrM  while  Uatening  to 
a  tale  chanted  "b;  the  bard  or  niinatrel  of  hit  dou : — 

At  first,  the  chleftuiu  to  his  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time; 

That  motion  ceaaed ;  yet  feeling  strong. 

Varied  hii  look  as  cbongvd  the  song: 

' '  ''vngth  no  more  his  deafened  ear 
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His  face  grows  sharp  ;  his  bands  an  clfachad, 
Ac  if  Kime  pang  his  beart-stringg  wrenchsd  ; 
Bet  ore  his  teeth,  hia  fading  eye 
Ti  rtaip^  fixed  on  racon^ : 


ULLTunUtt 

Thiu  mulionltM  and  moMiteii  dn« 

Hii  parting  breath,  atout  Rodertek  Dht. 

The  '  Lady  of  the  Liikp '  ii  more  richly  pio 

than  either  of  the  former  poema,  and  Cbe 

^giilar  and  iutercstinB.    'The  n^ga 


of  the  Iy)w lands  affords  the  best  ct 
— where  the  icenery  affiirds  the  noblrit  ■ 
descriplioQ— and  where  the  wild  -dsii  ii  M 
the  eourt,  that  their  robberiei  un  be  coimec 
the  romantic  adTouturea  at  a  diigiiited  k 
iled  lord,  and  a  liigh-bom  bcutf.    tfc 


.  reryfl 


It- 


ution  of  the  iMem  lay  ww  Tiiil«d  1^  a 
thouunda  of  touritl*.    With  thi*  work  di 

great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet.  '  Rokskj 
of  the  English  CaTalicTl  and  Roaadbeadi,  i 
■idert^  a  failtire:,  though  diiplajing  the  tt 
and  talent  in  the  delineation  of  cfaonctei  i 
sion.  '  Don  Koderiek'  isvaitly  ialbnor1a'& 
and  ■  Harold '  and  '  Trieniiain '  AR  bot  U» 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  Siielrflniliili 
of  the  tender  [UMOge*.  The  *  Lord  of  tki  1 
of  «  higher  mood.  It  U  t  ScoUiili  iter  eft 
ofBrucG,  andhaitlic  chuiu?teriit)e4iB  aid 
tioii  of  the  niinicre],  when,  like  Rob  Ror.li 
foot  on  hig  nalirc  heath.  Bamiocklnin  i 
compared  with  Flodden  Field  in  energy  of  i 
tion,  Ihouith  the  poet  ia  sometime  ](■( 
chronicler  and  antiquary.  The  intetnt  of  I 
il  not  well  BUttiuned  (hnnighoul,  and  iTI  cl 
traction  fionsisti  in  the  deacriplii*  powwi 
author,  .who,  boidea  hii  teadal  tisUi  and  Ul 
drawn  the  mDtntflcent  tt^cinery  of  tk!  Waa 
lands  (the  cnve  nf  Stitfa,  nnd  the  AtA  ^adri 
deur  of  theCoriuak  lakes  and  monatum^  «il 
truth  and  sublimity.  The  lyrical  pinearfS 
often  very  happy.     The  old  boUod  itnuii 

■aid  to  have  bom  hii  oHginBl  nutrinient  u 
—  '  he  is  conaequeotly  often  warlike  amll" 

I  nng*.  Bill  he  hai  also  gaiety,  ordv 
ten  JcmesB.  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  A 

lyer  fkils  to  paint  to  the  eye  wd  imagio 

Tmmg  LofAimar. 
[Fmin  ■  MaaniiB.-] 
Oh,  yonng  Lochinrar  is  come  out  of  the  we*, 
"Through  ^1  the  wide  ilerder  hi*  ateed  «•!  iht 
And  wn  hi)  j^ood  brood-aword  lie  il>eapM  bad 
ilenxlc  all  unarmed,  uid  he  Tode  oil  jjmw  I 
So  faithful  in  lore,  and  h  dauntless  in  wot. 
There  DC'Fer  was  knight  like  the  youag  LmUs 
He  stoyed  not  for  brake,  and  tie  vtoppnd  not  li 
"-   warn  the  Esk  rinjr  whet*  ford  that  was  d 

en  he  alighted  at  Nctherby  gate, 
.  __  bride  had  consented,  the  galUnt  came  till 
For  ^  laggard  in  lore,  and  ■  dastard  in  nr, 
Wai  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  tit  hsre  LochiiiTU 
So  boldljr  he  entered  (he  Netberby  UalL 
'Mong  hride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  bmtben,! 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  bishuidcc  !)■>• 
For  the  poor  cmreu  brid^room  Mid  n»Ter  k  » 
'O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  Or  Come  ye  in  mtl 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal !  JCung  Load  LMlil 
lonji  wooed  your  daughter,  mj  aait  yoa  dw 
Lore  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebb*  like  i^l 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  tbia  lost  loa*  of  i 
To  lead  but  one  mtMure,  drink  one  cup  of' 
There  be  maidens  u>  SmtUnd,  nun  lotrfr 
That  would  gladly  be  biida  to  tha  ymuig 
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F  bride  litMid  tbe  goblet ;  the  kni^t  took  it  up, 
qa&Aed  off  the  wiae,  tnd  he  Uinw  ilown  the  cup ! 
iDoked  down  to  blush,  uid  »be  looked  Up  to  ligh, 
th  »  noils  On  her  lipa  and  A  teu  in  her  eje, 
took  ber  noft  hand,  eie  hei  mother  could  bu — 
)w  tread  ne  a  meuurc!'  uJJ  j'aung  Lochintar. 
itately  his  foraj,  and  lo  loTelj  hot  face, 
klTieret  a  hall  mcb  a  galliard  did  gra«1 
Ills  b«  mothoT  did  fret,  and  bet  father  -did  fiiine, 
1  the  bridegrooia  atuod  daagiing  hii  bonnet  and 

]  tb«  btido-maidnns  whiipered,  '  Tiren  better  b; 

ta 
h>Te  nialclud  oat  fair  couiin  with  joung  Locbm- 

yv\' 
t  taucb  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  C4r, 
iCD  the;  readied  the  hall  door,  and  tbe  chiiger 

croupe  the 

•addle  befo ,.._ 

.orerhank.W  . 
jll  haTo  fleet  iteeda  that  folloH  I'  quoth  ;oimg 
LochloTar. 
ire  wai  mountiog  'moug  Ornmea  of  the  Netberbj 
ten.  Fenwieki,  and  MusgiatM,  they  rode  and  thej 

le  waaTacine  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Le*, 
.  (h«  loet  bride  of  Netberb;  ne'er  did  the;  eeal 
Uriug  in  loie,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
r«  7*  e'u  heard  of  gallant  like  7001^  Lodunnrl 

CBrtmadL 
[Finn  (be  •  LadT  i' <lw  I^a-"] 
Ho  i)  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  II  lost  to  tho  forest. 
Like  B  suminer-diied  fountain, 

Whirn  our  needlVfte  tbe  soreist. 
Hie  font,  leapfpcaring. 

From  the  rain-dtops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  ni>  comes  no  wee rinir, 

l-oDcncannomotTowl 
Tbe  hand  of  the  teaper 

Takes  the  sus  that  aie  hoH^, 
Bat  the  roice  of  tbe  weeper 

Wails  manhwid  in  gloi; ; 
Tbe  autumn  winds  rushing, 

Waf^  the  leaTCt  that  ate  ttuntt. 
But  our  flower  was  in  fluihini; 

"fVhen  blighting  was  neareit. 
Tleet  foot  oa  the  cotrei,! 

■Sam  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bad  band  in  the  fomy, 

How  sound  is  thj  slumber! 
lake  the  dew  Ob  the  moontain, 

like  the  foam  on  the  tirer, 
like  tbe  bobble  on  the  fountain, 

Tbou  art  gone,  and  for  erer  I 

PibnA  pf  Donuil  Dhu. 
[WMUa  tsr  CunjitoU-s  ■  Albfo-s  AnUuHoiT.'  WSJ 
Pibroch  ofBonuil  Dhu, 

Pibtoch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  th;  wild  loini  anew, 

Sotomoa  Clan  Conoil. 
Come  awkj,  wrne  Any, 


■  MTVl  I  Ih*  bolknrsUe  ot  tbahin,  wban  K 


The. 


deep  glen,  and 
luntnin  so  rockj; 
pe  and  pennon 


-fr, 


Coma  eierj  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wean  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  beaii  one  I 
Lears  untendej  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ;  . 
Leare  the  corpse  uninl«ned, 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
L«re  the  deer,  learo  the  st«ar. 

Leave  nets  and  barges; 
Come  with  yout  flehting  geAr, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 
Come  «  the  winds  come,  when 

Fonstiarcrcnded: 
Come  as  the  wares  come,  when 

Navies  fcrc  stranded. 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  aud  faster; 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  maslct. 
Faat  ther  come,  fast  thqp  eome ; 

See  how  tber  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plnm*!, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  joor  plaids,  dia*  yaa  bladei. 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Fibtvch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

KneLl  for  the  onset  I 

[Kme.] 
[Pnsn  the '  AnHquarr.'] 
TRj  sltt'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall. 

Thou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  gray  I 
DtnA  thou  iu  former  pride  tecall, 

Or  ponder  how  it  pasted  away  1 
'  Rnow'st  thou  not  me  f  the  Deep  Voice  died, 

'  So  long  oijoyed,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  10  thy  flckle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  t 
Befoic  my  breath,  like  blaiing  flax, 

Man  wid  hU  roarrels  pass  away ; 
And  changing  empires  WAbe  and  wax, 

Are  foundnl,  flourish,  and  decay. 
iLedeem  mine  hours — tbe  space  is  biief— 

While  iu  my  glass  the  eand-gnuns  shivei. 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  gtief. 

When  Time  and  thou  shalt  port  for  ererl' 


When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  father's  Ood  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  nnoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crunsoned  sanda 

Returned  tbe  fiery  column's  glow. 
Hiere  lose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbiel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion'fl  daughters  pound  their  lays. 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  betwiM 
No  pottenti  now  our  foes  amaie. 

Forsaken  Itraet  wanders  lone  ; 
Oar  fatben  would  not  know  Thy  wa;r*< 

And  Thou  but  left  them  to  their  own. 


f    *' 


-.am 


tade  prefented  by  boui  wm  lo  louuning,  mjtmiouii, 
tnd  lofty,  that  Byron  concentrated  a  degree  of 
interest  and  aniiety  on  his  succeMiTe  pnUic  ap- 
pearance, which  no  author  erer  before  waa  able  to 


±IVC     1UCU4I6UH*    ws     ««^..^_     .. ..._.       ._  , 

Inted.  lie  waa  bom  in  Holies  Strciet,  Ix^iiiiw.  o 
the  29d  of  January  1788,  tlie  imly  si>n  i^  C^ 
John  Byron  of  the  Gourds,  and  Catherine  Ci^rk 
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Bui,  prasBDl  "till,  though  no*  Qn»*en  I 

WhFD  brighttj  ihinM  the  proaprrooi  1U7, 
Be  Ihougbt*  of  rhee  m  cloud;  icnea. 

To  temper  the  deecitful  nj. 
And  oh,  when  itoopit  on  Judftb'>  pith 

In  ahwle  uid  atorm  the  freqaect  night, 
B»  Thou,  long><aflering,  tloif  to  vnth, 

A  bumiDg  and  %  ■hinini;  light  I 
Our  hirf  we  left  b;  Bmbel'a  itreuni^ 

The  tyaujt'i  jeit,  the  Oenlile'i  »com  ; 
Vo  ctDier  nund  oar  aitu  heuni, 

And  mute  &ra  tinibrcl,  trump,  knd  horn^ 
But  Thou  hut  mid,  Tbe  blwd  of  goM, 

The  Beah  of  nnu,  1  will  not  priwt 
A  coDtiite  heart,  ■  humble  thougU, 

An  mine  Moept«d  Mcrifioe. 

ISong/Hm  lit  Ptnili.] 

Lots  irakes  uid  weepi 

While  Beaut;  ileepil 
0  for  mutlc'i  nflmt  numbvn. 

To  prom  pi  a  theme 

For  Beauty '1  dream. 
Soft  ai  the  p'itlow  of  her  elurobat 

Through  grorn  of  palm 

Sigh  galB>  of  balm, 
Fin-fliet  on  the  air  are  vbaallnj ; 

While  through  the  gloom  '^ 

Camel  Hft  pcrfunie, 
The  diilaot  bed!  of  flavm  nraaling. 

0  wako  and  lire  I 

No  dream*  can  giTo 
A  ibadowcd  bliw  th*  ml  oieelling ; 

No  longer  aleep. 

Prom  lattice  pMp, 
And  lirt  the  tale  that  lore  ij  tellingl 


or  at  Init  a  more  flnlehed,  nerroiu,  and  lofty  itfli.' 
of  poetrj  VBi  intnidnGed  bj  the  noble  Bulhi>r.  wliu 
«u  a*  much  a  manneriat  m  Scotb  bntofa  diffenut 
echooL  Be  eXMllsd  in  palndnf  tba  atrong  nnd 
gloom;  paedoiii  of  our  naturae  coutraeted  with 
feminine  raftnen  and  delicac;.  Scott,  intcDt  opon 
the  derelopmeot  of  hii  plot,  and  the  chifalruiu 
machiDeiy  of  hii  Gothic  talei,  la  aeldom  penonnlly 
preaent  to  the  reader.  B;n)n  delighted  in  aelf- 
partraiture,  and  could  atir  the  deptba  of  the  human 
beart  Hii  philoeoph;  of  life  waa  false  and  pemi- 
cioiu ;  but  the  aplendour  of  the  artiat  concealed  t)ie 
deformity  of  hia  deaign.  Parts  were  ao  nobly 
Sniibed,  that  there  vaa  enough  for  admiration  to 
rett  upon,  without  anajyalng  tha  whole.  He  con- 
ducted hia  Tcadcra  through  acenes  of  rorpauinti 
beauty  and  aplendour— hy  haonted  atreami  and 
mouDtuns.  enriched  with  the  gloriea  of  ancient 
poetry  and  tbIout  ;  bat  the  lome  dark  ihadow  wai 
eret  by  his  side — ^tlie  same  imm  and  mockery  of 
htunan  hope)  and  ambitioiL  The  aententious  force 
and  elefacion  oT  his  thoughts  and-  languaj^  hia 
eloqnent  expreasion  of  aentiment,  and  the  mournful 
ftod  solemn  melody  of  his  lender  and  pathetic  pai- 
mge»,  sBBMod,  howerar,  to  do  more  uian  atune  for 
Ui  want  «f  numl  truth  uid  iilHy.  The  man  and 
tbe  paat  v«re  ao  Inttmatd;  blended,  and  th*  spec- 
tacle prvseDted  by  both  was  ao  touching,  myateritNu, 
■nd  lofty,  that  Byroo  eoocentrated  a  degree  of 
Interest  and  anzie^  co  his  inccMslTe  public  ap- 
^  wbidi  no  andior  eret  before  was  able  to 


boast.    Scott  bad  created  the  pnbhc  tacte  for 

mated  poetry,  and  Byron,  takiofl  adranlagc 

engrossed  the  whole  Held.     For  a  few  ys 

if  the  world  held  only  one  gnat 


The  chivalry  of  Sra\U  the  philosophy  of  W™ 
wacA,  the  abstract  [beorr  and  i  ma  )n" '<><''< 
Soutlley,  and  cTen  the  lyrical  beanlMa  li  ^ 
and  Cumpbeli,  were  for  a  time  eclipaed  by  thii 
nnd  ercsler  light  The  rank,  youlli.  an.l  tuk 
lunes  of  hyrvn,  hia  exile  from  Kugluid,  ttie  a 
tery  which  he  loTed  to  throw  aroond  hii  hir 
and  feelings,  the  apparent  depth  lA  hii  aofler 
and  attachment*,  and  his  vi-ry  misanthrqy 
acepticiini  (rvlicTed  by  hunts  of  UihIbmm 
pity,  and  by  the  incidental  expresrioa  of  higli 
holy  rwlingi).  formed  a  combinatiaD  rf  pA> 
circumstances  in  aid  of  the  legitimate  Adt  rf 
passionate  and  gracefiil  poetry,  which  is  anpanS 
in  the  hialnry  of  modem  Uteratnre.  Soch  a  it 
ia  cTen  more  wondeiflil  than  the  laairied  hoa 
awarded  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch,  if  wc  oonaldo 
iliSerence  between  ancient  and  modvn  msni 
and  the  temperament  of  the  ncwtbem  natvwi  c 
pared  with  that  of  the  'aunny  south.*  Hia 
•pill  yet  broke  P  Has  the  gUiry  faded  iolo  ' 
common  light  of  dayp'  Undoubtedly  the  I 
writings  of  the  noble  bard  helped  to  dJipd 
illusion.  To  competent  obKrrcn.  these  workisJ 
to  the  impreaaion  of  Byron'a  powers  a«  an  org 
poet,  but  they  tended  to  exorcise  Ihe  tpitil  J 
inoncc  from  hia  name  and  hiitur)' :  and  •bit  - 
Juan  failed  ti]  eOect,  was  accompliihiil  by 
biography  of  Moore.  His  poetry,  hoveter.  D 
always  have  a  powerfld  effect  on  mind*  irf  port 
and  warm  imtiMlitiea,  If  it  is  a  '  rank  tame 
garden.'  it  also  ct^itaiiu  glorioiu  fruits  ibJ  f^ 
of  ccleatial  seed.  The  art  of  the  poet  viQ  t 
atody  for  the  ambitions  few;  hia  jntai  ■lU  t 
source  of  wonder  and  delight  to  all  who  Vm  10  > 
(emplnte  the  working!  of  human  patiioo.  in  "Jil 
■uid  socic^,  and  the  rich  effects  of  taste  and 
splralion. 

The  incidenta  of  Byron's  life  may  be  teH^ 
iatcd.  He  was  bom  m  Holies  Street,  LondM 
the  Sid  of  Jantury  1768,  the  i  ' 
John  Byron  of  the  O 
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tade  pretented  bj  botn  wu  lo  toucning,  mmnioiu, 
tnd  lofty,  that  Byron  conoentratcd  a  degree  of 
interest  tnd  anxiety  on  his  racceMiTe  pnUic  ap- 
pfrancKa,  which  no  author  erer  before  was  able  to 
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lated.  lie  was  bom  in  Holies  Street,  l/^n-i-fl.  < 
the  29d  of  January  1788,  the  only  mm  of  Captt 
John  Byron  of  the  Guards,  and  Catherine  li'^i^ 
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Cht,  an  AberdMIWra  heireu.  The  buly'i 
!  wu  won  (quan^Btcd  b;  ber  profligite  liiu- 
and  ahe  retired  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  to 
ipher  aon  on  ■  reduced  income  of  about  XI 30 
num.  The  little  larao  boy,  ende«reil  to  all  in 
if  hit  miecliief.  nicceeded  hii  tfrand-uncle, 
TX  Lord  Byron,  in  lii>  derentli  year;  and  Uie 

nwther  Mild  atT  her  eRecti  (wliich  realiied 
:4,  17i.  4d.).  and  left  Aberdeen  fur  Newitead 
.  The  Beat  of  the  Byroni  wu  a  Urge  and 
t,   tHit  dilapidated   itruL-ture.  founded  a*  a 

in  the  twelfth  century  by  Ilenrj'  IL,  and 
d  Id  the  midat  of  the  fertile  and  iDterciting 
t  once  known  aa  Sherwood  Forest  On  the 
tkm  of  the  mooaateriet,  it  waa  confemd  by 


wai  ennobled  by  Charlea  I.,  i 
and  honourable  acrricci  rendtred  to  the  royal  caue 
during  tbe  citil  war.  On  lucceeding  to  the  title, 
Byron  wM  pnt  to  a  prirate  ichool  at  Dulwich,  and 
fniTO  thence  he  waa  aent  to  lUrrow.  Uuring  hia 
minority,  the  eitat«  waa  let  tn  another  party,  but  lb 
youthful  lord  occaaionnlly  viaited  the  aeat  of  hi* 
aiiceatoni  and  whilst  tliere  in  1603.  he  cuneelred  a 
paaaion  for  a  young  lady  in  the  nei|{hbijurhood,  who^ 
under  the  name  of  Mary  Cliaworth.  Iioa  obt^D«d  a 
poetical  lin mortality.  So  early  n  hta  eighth  year, 
Byron  fell  In  love  witli  a  limpl*  Scottian  maidan, 


Duff;  and  hearing  of  bet  marriage.  WTeral 
lAerwarda,  waa,  he  aay*.  like  a  thnnder-Mroka 
.  He  had  alto  been  captiTated  with  a  boyiah 
ir  hia  cousin,  Margaret  Parker,  'ane  of  the 
leautifiil  of  eianescent  being).'  who  died  about 
■  or  two  afterwarda.  He  waa  fifteen  when  ho 
lary  Chaworth,  and  '  conceited  an  attach- 
which,  young  a*  he  waa  eren  then  lor  anch 
ng,  aank  ao  deep  into  hia  mind  ai  to  gire  a 

to  all  hia  future  life.'  The  father  of  Uw 
ad  been  killed  In  a  doel  by  Lord  Byron,  the 
ric  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  and  the  union  of 
ning  peer  with  the  helreaa  of  Annealey  Hall 
I,'  laid  Bynni,  'hare  healed  tbnds  In  which 
had  been  ihed  by  oar  fkthen ;  it  wonld  haT« 
landi  broad  and  rich;  it  would  hiTe  joined  at 
■(  heart,  and  two  peraona  not  ill  matched  In 
(ahe  waa  two  yeara  my  elder),  and — and — 
ehal  ha«  been  the  reault?'  Mary  Chaworth 
tie  in  the  lame  boy.  and  became  the  betrothed 
ther.  They  had  one  parting  Interriew  in  the 
Jig  year,  which,  in  Ma  poem  of  the  Driam, 

haa  deacribed  in  Iha  moat  eiqni^ta  coknm 
aipUre  poetry: — 


Bat  a  moit  liTing  landaeape,  aad  lite  1M>« 
Of  wood*  and  om-fieldi,  and  the  abodei  ef  BM 
Scattered  at  interrala,  and  wreathing  amoke 
Arinog  from  lacli  rualic  rooft  ; — the  hill 
Waa  onnied  with  s  peculiar  diadem 
Ot  tree*,  in  circular  army,  »o  find. 
Not  by  the  ipott  of  natun,  but  of  man : 
The**  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  wera  thtt* 
fla^g— the  one  on  all  that  wa>  beneath 
Fata  *•  heraelf— 1 
And  both  were  young,  and  oi 
And  both  were  young— yet  not  alike  in  yoath. 
Aa  the  aweet  moon  on  the  boriion'B  rena. 
The  m^d  waa  on  the  era  of  womanhood ; 
Tbe  boy  had  fewer  tummen,  but  hia  htart 
Had  far  outgrown  hia  year*,  and  to  hi*  9J9 
Than  wa*  but  one  belored  face  on  Mrth, 
And  that  waa  ihining  on  him. 

Thla  boyiah  idolatry  nnraed  the  aplrlt  of  pcetix  ta 
Byron'a  mind.  He  waa  recalled,  howeTer,  flrom  hia 
day-dreama  and  dlaappointment,  by  hia  remoral  to 
TrinitycoUege,Cambndge,inOctoberl80S.  At  Har- 
row be  had  been  an  id^  irregnlar  acholar,  thoagk 
be  eagerly  deroaied  all  aorta  of  leaniing,  eicepUDf 
that  which  waa  prcicTibed  for  him ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  pnmed  the  awne  deanlloij  come  of  atndj. 
In  1807  appeared  hi*  flrat  roiome  ot  pcetrr,  printed 
•t  Newark,  nnder  the  title  of  Ham  of  /AaaM, 
Hmm  wen  indketioof  of  mniu  in  tbe  eollectloi^ 
367 
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but  many  errors  of  taste  and  judgment.  The  vul- 
nerable points  were  fiertfly  ossaileil,  the  merits  over- 
looked, in  a  witty  critique  in  the  Kdinburgh  Review 
(understood  to  be  written  by  Lord  lirou^ham),  and 
the  young  poet  replie<l  bv  his  vigorous  satire,  Eng- 
lish Iiard$  and  Scok'h  fieviewera,  which  disanneil, 
if  it  did  not  dis(H}nifit,  his  opponent  While  his 
name  was  thus  rising  in  renown,  Byron  left  England 
for  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  and  in  two  years 
visited  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
resided  some  time  in  (ireece  and  Turkey.  In  the 
spring  of  1812  appeared  the  two  fir^t  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold^  the  fruit  of  his  foreign  wanderings, 
and  his  splendidly  enriohe<i  and  matured  poetical 
taste.  *  I  awoke  one  morning,'  he  said,  *  and  found 
myself  famous.'  A  rapid  succcsition  of  eastern  tales 
followed — the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Ahyt{o»  in 
1813 ;  the  Coraair  and  Lara  in  1814.  In  the  Childe, 
he  had  shown  his  mastery  over  the  complicated 
Spenserian  stanza:  in  these  he  adopted  the  heroic 
couplet,  and  the  lighter  verse  of  Scott,  with  equal 
freedom  and  sucl'Chs.  No  poet  had  ever  more  com- 
mand of  the  stores  of  the  English  language.  At 
this  auspicious  and  exultant  period,  Dyron  was  the 
idol  of  the  gay  circles  of  London.  He  indulged  in 
all  their  pleasures  and  excesses — studying  by  fits 
and  starts  at  midnight,  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation.  Satiety  and  disgust  succeeded 
to  this  round  of  heartless  pleasures,  and  in  a  better 
mood,  though  without  any  fixe<l  attachment,  he 

EroiKMed  and  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
eiress.  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  a  baronet  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitherto  bright  career. 
A  twelvemonth's  extravagance,  embarrassments, 
and  misunderstandings,  dissolved  the  union,  and 
the  lady  retired  to  the  country  scat  of  her  parents 
from  the  disconl  and  perplexity  of  her  own  home. 
She  refused,  like  the  wife  of  Milton,  to  return,  and 
the  world  of  England  seemed  to  api)Iaud  her  reso- 
lution. One  child  (now  the  Countess  of  Ix)velace) 
was  tlie  fruit  of  this  unhappy  marriage.  Before 
the  separation  took  place,  Byron's  muse,  which  had 
been  lulled  or  demleued  by  the  comparative  calm 
of  domestic  life,  was  stimulated  to  Jictivity  by  his 
deepening  misfortunes,  and  he  pro4iuce<i  the  Siege 
of  CorinOi  and  Parisina.  Miserable,  reckless,  yet 
conscious  of  his  own  newly -awakened  strength, 
Byron  left  England — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more  .* — 

and  visiting  France  and  Brussels,  pursued  his  course 
along  the  Rhine  to  Oeneva.  Here,  in  six  months, 
he  had  composed  the  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,' 
and  the  Prisoner  of  ChilUm.  His  mental  energy 
gathered  force  from  the  loneliness  of  his  situation, 
and  his  disgust  with  his  native  country.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  next  breathed  its  inspi- 
ration: Manfred  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso  were 
produced  in  1817.  In  the  following  year,  whilst 
residing  chiefly  at  Venice,  and  making  one  memor- 
able visit  to  Rome,  he  completed  *  (.iiilde  Hanjld,' 
and  threw  off  his  light  Immorous  poem  of  Beppo, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  more  easy  and  gL'uiid  manners 
of  the  continent  on  his  excitable  temperament. 
At  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Ravenna,  Byron  re- 
itided  till  1821,  writing  various  works — Mazepita^ 
tlie  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  his  dramas 
of  Marino  Faliero,  SardanajHilus,  the  Tico  Foscari^ 
Werner,  Cain,  the  Deformed  Tranttformed,  &c  The 
year  1822  he  passed  chiefly  at  Pisa,  continuing  '  Don 
Juan,'  which  ultimately  extendinl  to  fifteen  cantos. 
We  have  not  touched  on  liis  private  history  or  in- 
dulgences. His  genius  had  begun  to  '  pale  its  fire  :* 
hii  dramas  were  stiff,  declamatory,  and  undramatic ; 


and  the  successive  cantoa  of  *•  Don  Juan*  betnj«d 
the  downward  course  of  the  poet'a  hnbitt.    The  vii 
and  knowle<lge  of  that  wonderfUl  poem — its  pAssico, 
variety,  and  originality — were  now  debased  witk 
inferior  matter ;  and  the  world  saw  with  rejokiof 
the  poet  break  away  fh)m  his  Circean  enchantzoent^ 
and  enter  upon  a  new  and  nobler  field  of  exertion. 
Ho  had  sympathised  deeply  with  the  Italian  Ctf- 
bonari  in  tlieir  efforts  for  needom,  but  a  still  mcR 
interesting  country  and  people  claimed  hu  lupprvt 
His  youtliful  travels  and  poetical  enthiniafm  still 
endeared  the  '  blue  Olympus*  to  his  recoDectioo,  sod 
in  the  summer  of  1823  he  set  sail  for  Gneoe,  to  aid  in 
the  struggle  for  its  independence.  His  arnqgHmti 
were  made  with  judgment,  as  well  ss  geiwusili. 
B^Ton  know  mankind  well,  and  his  plni  ftr  the 
recovery  and  regeneration  of  Greece  evineed  a  spirit 
of  patriotic  fVecdom  and  warm  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  happily  tempered  with  practicsl  wUobi 
and  discretion.    He  arrived,  after  some  dsnfs  nd 
deUiy,  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece  oa  the 
4th  of  January  1824.  All  was  discord  and  oodhrioD 
— a  military  mob  and  contending  chiefs— liiiWae^ 
rapacity,  and  fraud.    In  three  montiis  he  hid  dose  ■ 
much,  by  his  influence  and  mon^,  to  oonpiMidifr- 
rences,  repress  cruelty,  and  introdnoe  oriK  Bi 
fluctuating   and  uncertain  health*  Imaeia,  pm 
way  under  so  severe  a  discip^ne.    On  'tti  A  d 
April  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  wftiU  ' 
taking  his  daily  ride,  and  an  attack  of  few  sod 
rheumatism  followed.  Prompt  and  copiooi  Umfixf 
might  have  subdued  the  inflammation,  bottothii 
remedy  Byron  was  strongly  opposed.     It  vsi  it 
lengtli  resorted  to  after  seven  days  of  iocreacsf 
fever,  but  the  disease  was  then  too  powerfol  U 
remedv.    The  patient  sank  into  a  state  of  lethsifTi 
and,  though  conscious  of  npproaehiug  death,  cow 
only  mutter  some  indistinct  expressions  aboot  bit 
wife,  his  sister,  and  child.     He  lay  insensible  fo 
twenty -four  hours,  and,  opening  his  eves  Ibri 
moment,  shut  them  fbr  ever,  and  expired  on  thr 
evening  of  the  I9th  of  April  1824.     The  pcopferf 
Greece  publicly  mourned  for  the  irreparahk  Vm 
they  had  sustained,  and  the  sentiment  of  grief  «*   . 
soon  conveyed  to  the  poet's  native  country,  vheft 
his  name  was  still  a  talisman,  and  his  early  deiA 
was  felt  by  all  as  a  personal  caLimity.    The  bo^ 
of  Byron  was  brought  to  England,  and  afVer  IriDf 
in  state  in  London,  was  interred  in  tlie  family  vaalt   : 
in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall,  near  Newitvii 

Byron  has  been  sometimes  compared  with  Bana   . 
l>eath  and  genius  have  levelled  mere  external  &*   , 
tinctions,  and  the  peer  and  peasant  stand  od  the   , 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  gaze  and  scrutiny  rf  i 
lH)sterity.    Both  wrote  directly  ftom  strong  pcniwl 
feelings  and  impulses ;  both  were  tlie  slaves  of  inc" 
gular,  uncontrolled  passion,  and  the  prey  of  di*^ 
pointed  hopes  and  constitutional  melaDchnly;  iw   j 
both  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  intdltftsil 
activity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  early  ape.  ^^ 
allow  for  the  errors  of  Bums*s  position,  iui  Byra^ 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  constfWtiii&   i 
Neglected  in  his  youth — thwarted  in  his  flnt  bt 
— left  without  control  or  domestic  in(1nf*M*  v^ 
Ills  passions  were  strongest — 


Lord  of  himself^  that  hsritags  of 

intoxicated  with  early  success  and  the  inooiecf 
almost  universal  admiration,  his  irregolaritiei  ■fl' 
be  regarded  more  with  pity  than  repivbetfiA 
After  his  unhappy  marriage,  the  jricture  if  dooded 
with  darker  shadows.  The  wild  Ucense  of  hit  cqb- 
tinental  life  it  would  be  impossible  to  justifr.  Bii 
excesses  became  habitosl,  and  impaired  both  hii 
genius  and  his  strength.     Ha  straggled  od 
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DntameJ  pride  anJ  tumbling  Buiceptibility,  1)Ut  he 
hod  ulniost  exhausted  tlie  apringa  of  hia  pootry  luid 
bU  Ufo ;  ami  it  is  too  obviaiu  that  Ilie  peatllential 
climate  of  Missolonyhi  only  accGlerBted  aa  eienC 
irhich  k  few  jean  miut  have  coiuummated  ia  lialj. 


n»  genhu  of  Byron  wa»  at  venatile  ai  il  woi 
■lergetic  'Childe  Harold'and 'Don  Juan'^nper- 
Iwpa  tbe  greatcit  poetical  vorts  of  tbia  century,  and 
fai  tfae  noble  poet'a  lalei  uid  aiinoc  poema  tbere  ia 
a  grace,  an  interuat,  and  romantic  piutureiquencsa, 
th^  reader  them  peculiarly  fawinating  to  youtliful 
nadera.  The  *  Giaour'  hai  pnaiagei  of  atill  higher 
dMcription  and  fetliiig— pnrticulariy  that  floe  burst 
on  DKKleni  Grcere  eonlraeted  with  tti  ancient  clory. 
■nd  the  exquiiit«ly  pathetic  and  beantiful  compari- 
na  of  the  same  country  to  tlie  human  frame  bereft 
iflife:— 

IFidun  of  Modem  Ontix.'\ 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 

Ert  the  fint  day  of  death  i)  fled — 

The  fin(  dark  day  af  nothingneM, 

The  law  of  danger  and  dinlTesa— 

Befbte  dec»y'«  eiraFing  fingera 

Hare  iwept  the  linn  where  beauty  Ilngen, 

And  maraed  the  itilid  an^relic  air. 

The  implure  of  repose  ibat't  there— 

Tb*  fixed  yet  tender  trailn  tbal  streak 

Ths  languor  of  the  placid  cheek — 

And — hut  fer  that  lad  nhruuderl  eye, 

That  firw  not — wina  not — weepa  not — now — 
And  but  for  that  chill  ehangelesg  brow, 

Whaw  touch  thriliJt  oritb  mortality, 

And  cunllea  to  the  naEer*a  heart, 

Ai  if  to  biro  it  could  impart 

Tbe  doom  he  dreada,  yet  dwelli  upon — 

Yea — but  for  these— and  theae  alone — 

Sofoe  momenta — ay — one  treacbenui  hour, 

He  atiU  might  doubt  the  tyrant'a  power, 

Bo  £>ir — ao  calm— ao  Hiflly  aealed 

Tlie  firat—laat  look— by  death  nrealed  1 
Such  il  the  aspect  of^thia  abore ; 

Tb  Greece— but  liring  Greece  no  more  I 

B»  «Dldly  aweet,  ao  devlly  bir, 

W«  Mart— G»  aoul  ia  wanting  then. 


Ileia  ia  Ibe  loyelineja  in  death, 

That  paiti  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 


The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  patt  away  I 
Spark  of  that  flame— i^ercbauce  o!  heBTenly  birtl^- 
Which  gleami— but  narme  no  mora  ita  cheriahed 
earth: 

The  'Prisoner  of  Cliillon'  ia  alco  natural  and  affect- 
ing ;  tbe  alury  ia  painful  anil  bopelesa,  but  il 
with  inimitable  tendernest  and  aimplicity.  The 
rea/i'fy  of  the  scenea  in  'lion  Juan' must  strike  every 
reader.  Kyron,  it  ia  well  known,  took  pain*  to  col- 
lect hja  matcriala.  His  account  of  the  ehipwieck  ia 
drawn  from  narrativca  of  actual  occnrrencea,  and  hia 
Grecian  pieturea,  feasti,  <lre««et,  and  holiday  pas- 
t^me^  are  literal  tranacripta  from  life.  Colendge 
thought  the  thamcti-r  of  Lambro,  and  eapecially  the 
description  of  liia  return,  tho  fincat  of  all  Byron's 
efibrti:  it  ia  more  dramatic  and  life-like  than  any 
other  of  hia  numerous  paintinga.  Haidee  ia  also  the 
moat  captiYBtiiig  of  all  liia  heroinea.  Hia  Gulnarea 
and  Kledoras,his  corioiri  and  dork  mystirioua  pi 

Linked  with  one  viituo  and  a  thouund  t^rimea — 
arc  monatroaitiea  in  nature,  and  do  not  posseaa  o 
tithe  of  tlie  interest  or  permanent  poetical  beauty 
that  centre!  in  the  lonely  residence  in  the  Cyclades, 
Tho  Engliah  deacriptioua  in  Juan  aro  also  far  infe- 
rior. Tlicre  il  a  palpable  falling  oS  in  poetical 
power,  and  the  pedoUai  prejudices  and  forced  itl- 
oaturcd  satire  of  tho  poet  are  brought  prominently 
forward.  Yet  even  here  we  have  occoiianallr  a 
llaah  of  the  early  lieht  that  'led  astray.'  Tlie 
sketch  of  Aurora  Itaby  ia  graceful  and  intercating 
(compared  vith  llaiJec,  it  ia  aonietliing  like  Field- 
ing'a  Amelia  coming  after  Sophia  Western),  and 
Newatead  Abbey  <i  described  with  a  cleameaa  and 
beauty  not  unworthy  the  author  of 'Childe  Harold.' 
The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  the  ChlUe  is  viaiblB 
in  every  pugeof 'lion  .luan.'butit  is  no  longer  grave, 
digtiifled.  and  misanthropical :  it  ia  mixed  up  with 
wit,  Immour,  the  keeueat  pructration,  and  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  expression,  from  colloquial 
carclcsanesa  and  eotc.  to  tho  highrit  and  deepest 
tonca  of  the  tyre    The  poet  hat  tlf.e  power  of  He- 

Ehiatophiles  over  the  icenea  and  passions  of  huniou 
fe  nnd  society — dlscloaing  tlieir  secret  workingi, 
and  elripping  them  of  all  conventional  ollurementi 
and  diiguisea.  Unfortunately,  his  knowledge  is  more 
of  evil  llian  of  good.  The  diatinctioua  between  *ir- 
'    '     had  been  broken  down  or  obscured  u 


hiiownmind,  andtliey  prcundiatinguishableio  _  .  _ 
Juan.'  Early  ■cnannlityhadtaintedhiawhalGnataie. 
He  portrays  in'tieroua  emotiona  and  moral  feelinga 
— Jiatress,  anffLTing,  and  pathos — and  then  doahe* 
them  with  burlesque  humour,  wild  profanity,  and 
an aeaann able  merriment.  In 'ChUde  Harold' we  have 
none  of  Ihia  mural  anatomy,  or  ita  accompanying 
licenlioosness  :  but  there  ia  abundance  of  scom  and 
defiance  of  the  ordinary  parauiti  and  ambition  of 
mankind.  The  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ate 
traversed  in  a  spirit  of  hittemcsa  and  desolation  by 
one  satiated  witli  pleasure,  contemning  aociety,  the 
rictim  of  a  dreary  and  hopeless  scepticism.  Such  a 
character  would  have  been  repulsive  if  the  poem 
had  not  been  adorned  with  the  graces  of  animated 
description  and  original  and  striking  sentiment.  The 
poet'a  sketches  of  Spanish  and  Grecian  scenery,  and 
bis  glimpses  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  cluaio 
moontaiiieen,  are  aa  true  as  were  ever  tianafemd 
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to  cmDTBM ;  and  the  meditatioiif  of  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  particulAT  erents  which  idomed  or  coned  the 
■oil  he  trod,  are  marked  with  fenroor  and  ffoblimitr. 
Thiu,  on  the  field  of  Alboera,  he  conjures  up  an  im- 
age of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry : — 

llmage  cf  TFor.] 

Hark  !  h«ard  yon  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadfttl  note  t 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  1 
8aw  je  not  whom  the  reeking  nbre  «mote  ; 
Nor  saved  jour  brethren  ere  ther  sank  beneath 
Trra&ts  and  tjrsots'  slares  t — the  fires  of  death, 
lue  bale-fires  flash  on  high  ; — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  ToUej  tells  that  th^isands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  fbot^and  nations  feel  the  shodc 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
Hb  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scoreheth  all  it  glares  upon. 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  alar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  sorreying  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
glories,  and  indulging  in  the  nnost  touching  and 
magnificent  atrain  of  his  sceptical  philoeophy : — 

[^AneiaU  Orteec] 

Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  t 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Gloxy's  goal. 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  f 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  1 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole, 
Are  sought  in  Tain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here  ! 
Come,  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Etcu  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
nVas  JoTe's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heayen — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  I  to  know 
Thou  art  1    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  knowst  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  I 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  t 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 
That  little  urn  suth  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofky  mound  : 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  nom  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
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Look  OD  its  broken  arch,  its  mined  wall, 
Itt  chambers  desnlate,  and  postals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  ones  ambitioa's  aiiy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  sml : 
Behold  through  t£ch  la^4nstie  eydesi  hols^ 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  paivion's  host,  that  never  brooked  contnl 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  t 


Well  didst  thou  ^wak,  Athena's  wisest  ml 
'  All  that  we  know  is,  "^^^^^tng  can  be  known.' 
Why  should  we  shrink  fivm  what  we  esnnot  d 
Each  hath  his  pang,  bat  feeble  safccn  gnaa 
With  farain-boni  dreanis  of  evil  all  their  oaa. 
Pttiaoe  what  chance  or  fikie  fvoelaimsth  bsit ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shoras  of  Adkmna : 
There  no  foieed  banquet  daima  the  sated  gMS 
But  silence  spreads  the  coach  of  eTar-welcoaiB  n 

Yet  if;  as  holiest  men  have  deemsd,  thsie  bi 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  aaUe  shon. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  fiaddntet 
And  sophists,  madlv  vain  of  dnbioya  ke^ 
How  sweet  it  were  m  concert  to  adma 
With  those  who  made  oar  mnital  it^M^**  h^ 
To  hear  each  voice  ws  fcand  to  hear  bo  bqis  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  levaalad  to  ^gkt» 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sags,aBd  all  who  tai^ 
right  I 

The  third  canto  of  'Ghilde  Hanild'  is  mon  d 
imbued  with  a  love  of  natore  than  any  of  his 
vious  productions.  A  new  power  had  been  imp 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  *  Leman  lake.*  He 
just  escaped  from  the  strife  of  London  and  his 
domestic  unhappineas,  and  hia  oonveraatioos 
Shelley  might  also  have  tamed  him  more  stev 
to  this  pure  poetical  sooroe.  An  evening  seen 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thai  ezqoiaitdlj  desoibe 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  dea 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heighti  i^ 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  uving  fragrance  from  the  shflr 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  tbe  csr 
Drops  the  fight  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  dm 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  whb  makes 
Hilt  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  I 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  stilL 
Thero  seems  a  floating  whisper  <m  the  hill — 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  thev  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  o^her  hnea 

A  forcible  contrast  to  this  still  acene  is  then  fii 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  aame  landscape  dsr! 
a  thunder  storm : — 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !  Oknii 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strosj 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I     Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  amosL 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I  not  from  one  loneSod 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  toofut, 
And  Jura  answers,  throuj^  her  mii^  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  glorious  nighl  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  1  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight-* 
A  portion  of  the  t«npait  and  of  thet  I 
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ig  «arthqu&k«'fl  biFt1i> 
lurCh  caato  tliere  it  a  gpMer  throng  of 
:id  object*.  The  poet  openi  with  a  iketcb 
EKuluir  beauty  and  depirled  KfealneM  of 
-iBuiR  IVotD  the  Ko, '  with  her  tiara  of  prood 
□  airy  diaCancc.  He  then  mumes  hia  pil- 
— morali»e«  on  the  ncenee  of  Petrareli  and 
ante  and  Boccaccio-— and  riaita  the  lako  of 
•ne  and  the  temple  of  Clitumniu.  Hii 
1  the  latter  have  Denr  ^>eea  nupaiied  : — 

ITempU  of  <K(MMiw.I 

on,  ClilamDua  t  in  tb;  nrectol  wire 

.unt  of  riTer-nriaph,  (o  nze  and  lare 

nbi  nbeit  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dott  rear 

;  the  pumt  god  of  gentle  water)  I 

that  atrcam  woji  unprcfuied  by  alaughteia, 
and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngeatda^ghtBn I 

n  thy  happy  ihon  a  tsmplf  itill, 

JI  and  delicate  proportion,  kecpi, 

tmilddeciivityofhill, 

iTTEnt'a  CAlmnen  :  oft  fmni  out  it  leapt 
iny  darter  with  the  glittering  «all!^ 
I'd  in  and  rtrela  in  thygltaty  drepg  ; 


Lcm  the  fhallower  wave  «till  tetli  it 


tik  alntoes  at  Florence  are  then  inimitably 
i.  sfler  wliidi  the  puct  Tiaili  Rome,  and 

the  ruins  of  tlie  fslHtine  and  Coliwuni,  uid 
ouB  rcmninB  of  ancient  art.     Ilia  drcami  of 

beauty,  uf  inteltectual  power  ant)  miuiily. 
'  Hfill^.     The  luitK  of  the  duite  »gt 

Qect«<]  bacV  in  hii  glowing  pages,  and  we 
in  this  intense  appreciation  of  ideal  beaut) 
Iptun-d  grace — in  passioaati;  energy  and 
—Byron  outstrips  all  bis  contemporaries, 
m  concludes  abniptly  with  an  apoiCrophe  to 
his  'joy  of  youthful  iport*,'  and  a  source  of 
husiasniand  pleasure  in  his  solitary  wander  ■ 
the  shore!  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  great- 
liyrua'a  geniui  is  seen  in  '  Childe  Harold' — 
erncss  In  the  tales  and  smaller  poems— its 
iety  in  '  Don  Joan.'  A  brighter  garland  few 
n  hope  to  wear — yet  it  wanti  the  unfading 
>f  liope  and  virtue  I 


>(  ill  the  nbadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear; 
sunti  are  eter  where  the  dead  walU  rear 

4  from  (bee  a  Mnte  so  deep  and  cl«u, 
ire  become  a  part  of  what  hai  been, 
w  unto  the  spot,  all-«eeinj>,  but  uoseen. 

iriDuied  pity,  or  Inad-roated  applauM, 
m  waa  nlaughtered  by  his  fellowman. 
rherefoie  ilaiiEhtered  I  wherefore,  but  beoiuse 
veie  the  bloody  drcos'  genial  laws, 
ha  imperial  pleasure,     \riiertfore  not? 
matters  where  we  fall  to  Gil  the  maWi 
rm>— 411  bat  tie  .plains  or  tinted  spotT 
r  but  theatre*  where  the  chief  actors  roL 


I  love  ni 


I  iM  iKfon  me  th*  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upan  h!«  hand ;  hia  manly  brow 
CoDieuts  to  death,  but  conquen  agony, 
And  Lis  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low : 
And  througb  hia  side  the  last  drops,  Aibine  thnr 
From  the  red  gsih.  fall  bea^,  Due  by  ice, 
LlVe  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  ai.d  now 
The  arena  swinjs  around  blm  ;  he  is  gonoi. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haUed  Uie  WMtcb 
who  won. 

He  beard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  j 
He  recked  not  ofthe  life  he  lost  nor  priie. 
But  where  bis  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
Thrri  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Thm  nu  their  Dacian  niother— be,  their  am, 
Butehercd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.     Shall  ha  eipin. 
And  Duavengedl   Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  youiint 

ApMlTHjAt  10  lit  Octan. 

There  is  a  plnsure  in  the  pathless  woodl^ 
Tbere  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intnidia, 
"    the  deep  sea.  and  music  in  it*  roar ; 

the  less,  but  nature  mora, 
,  these  tat  inteniewa,  in  which  I  steal 
I  all  I  may  be,  at  hate  been  before, 
ingle  with  the  univeiM,  and  feel 
"ta  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  coneeaL 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— nil  I 
Tea  thousand  Sects  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upoii  the  watery  plwn 
The  wrecks  aro  all  thy  deed,  nor  Jolh  remain 
A  ihaaow  of  man's  ratai-e,  saie  bit  own, 
or  1  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
>  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
grave,  uuknelled,  imcoffined,  and  unksowa. 
His  steps  are  not  unon  thy  paths — thy  field! 
Are  not  a  spoil  forhim — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  atrength  h* 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  deapiae, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  ikjea. 
And  (end'st  him,  ihivecing  in  thr  playful  apny. 
And  howling  to  hia  gods,  where  haply  lies 
Ilia  petty  hope  in  some  tttu  port  Or  bay, 

And  dubeat  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  hja  lay. 
The  armaments  which  thundentrike  the  wall* 
■Of  rock-built  dties,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  etealor  the  vain  title  take 
Of  loril  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  fl^e. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  thores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  tluw  - 
A»yria,  Qreece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  theyl 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  &e«. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realma  to  deserts  :  not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangc-iible  (are  to  thy  wild  waves"  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  Ihino  aiure  brow  ! 
Such  aa  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rolleM  bOW. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty^)  fern 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  itom, 
tciug  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
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Dftrk-heairiDf  ;  boandleM,  endleM,  and  lablixne— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  eren  from  out  thj  slime 
The  monften  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  xone 
Obeyi  thee ;  thou  goett  forth,  dread,  iathomleM,  alone. 

And  I  have  lored  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joj 
Of  youthful  sportf  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  on^ud :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — the^  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terroi^-'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

lAn  Itaiian  Evening  on  the  Bankt  cfthe  Brenku} 
[From '  Childa  Harold.*] 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountaino :  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill. 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :  gently  flows 
The  deep^yed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — *tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

{Midnight  Scene  in  BAme — ike  Coliaemn.l 
[From  *  Manfred.'] 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tons 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.    Beautiful  1 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starxy  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitaiy  loveliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 

When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

^Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-michty  Rome : 

The  trees  which  erew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  Uie  blue  midnight,  and  the  start 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  the  Cassars*  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Caraars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

i  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  healths^ 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circas  stands 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  baOs 

Orovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  npon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  ligbfc, 

Which  Boflened  down  the  hoar  aosteii^ 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so^ 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  plifli 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  zsk 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns  I 

[The  Shipwredul 
[From '  Don  Joaa.*] 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  veil 

Wliich,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  froffl 
Of  one  whoee  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shows. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death 


Then  rose  from  sea  to  skj  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  stiU  the! 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yeU, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  stiangle  him  before  he  dieb 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  huabed. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  daA 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  ciy 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 


There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  aew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  SM 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view ; 
But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  '  Heaven^  will  ^ 
done! 

I  can  do  nothing ;'  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 
Of  a  sofb  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ; 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  fyT*ilf4, 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  must  psii 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  ndsed 
His  e^es  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  cased : 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  lencth  was  csa% 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  filmhalf  gbafld, 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  9om»  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth  ;  bat  in  ?mia  1 
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f  expired — the  fiither  held  the  daj, 
looked  upon  it  long ;  and  when  at  last 
eft  no  doubt,  and  Sie  dead  burthen  laj 
on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
ched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
s  borne  by  the  rude  ware  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
e  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shirering^ 
▼e  no  sign  of  life,  sare  his  limbs  qulTering. 

{P^Mcriptum  of  ffaidec} 
[From  the  isme.] 


)w  was  oTeriiunff  with  coins  of  gold 
sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair ; 
istering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
raids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 
f  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 
'  nearly  reached  her  heels ;  and  in  her  air 
iras  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 
who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

ir,  I  sud,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
e  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 
ncast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
test  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  riew 
Tom  its  raren  frinfe  the  full  glance  flies, 
r  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 
the  snake  late  coiled,  who  pours  his  length, 
iris  at  once  his  venom  and  nis  strength. 

ow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheek's  pure  dye, 
twiliffht,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 
ipperlip — sweet  lips  I  that  make  us  sigh 
to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 
the  model  of  a  statuary 
aoe  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done — 
»n  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
kll  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

[Haidee  Tuts  the  Shipwrsoked  Don  Joan.] 

>wn  the  cliff  the  island  yixgin  came, 

near  the  care  her  ouick  light  footstepe  drew, 

the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  name, 

young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 

;  her  for  her  sister ;  just  the  same 

«ke  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

fh  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

hen  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepped 

timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 

ike  an  infant,  Juan  sweetly  slept : 
then  she  stopped  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 

eep  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 
wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
reach  his  blood ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death, 

rith  hushed  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 

eath. 

lus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

>  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned ;  and  there 

Aquilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  lyinj^ 

*er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 

«  the  meantime  some  ^gs  was  frying^ 

e,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pur 

nreakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 

ew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

#  #  e 

9W,  bv  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
wonjs  repeated  aiter  her,  he  took 
m  in  her  tonsue ;  but  by  surmise, 
loubt,  leas  other  language  than  her  look : 
irho  studies  fervently  the  skies, 
IS  oflener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book : 
uan  learned  his  alpha  beta  better 
iiAidee*!  glance  thui  any  graven  letter. 


Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young ; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been ; 

Thqr  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wroog, 
Tliey  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ^-« 

I  learned  the  liUle  that  I  know  by  this. 

[Haidee  and  Jnan  at  the  Ftest] 

Haidee  and  Joan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions — ^for  a  throne  more  meet- 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  matt 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such-like  things,  that  gala 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favouriteiH-that'i 

To  say,  by  degradation — ^mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 


There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made. 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver —by  command. 

The  sreater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice— and  win^-^ 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

Of  all  the  dresses,  I  select  Haidee's : 
She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise-* 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billoir  | 

With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jehck's  fellow. 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  lovely  am, 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautifril — its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold: 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  sold  bar  above  her  instep  rolled 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand  s 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told  t 

Her  orange>silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  oonoeal 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  laige  to  run. 

And  still  they  seemed  resentfiuly  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Bound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 

The  very  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyes. 
They  were  so  soft,  and  b^utiful,  and  rife, 

with  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purnt  human  ties  ; 
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Her  OTerpowerinfp  preienoe  mftde  joa  feel 
It  would  Dot  be  idoUtry  to  kneeL 

Her  eyelwhes,  though  dark  as  nigbt,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  countr/s  coatom),  but  in  rain : 

For  thoee  1ai^  blaick  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mocked  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  her  natire  beauty  stood  arenged : 

Her  naiU  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turned  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 
The  skin  reliered  appear  more  &irly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  this — day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain-tops  more  heaTenly  white  than  her; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 
She  was  so  like  a  rision ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeaxe  also  says,  'tis  rery  silly 

'  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.' 

Juan  had  on  *  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky-way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  int 

Surmounted  as  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent, 

SVbose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  yerses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 
And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 

As  the  Psalms  say,  *  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  IIai4ee.] 

Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth. 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  houi. 

And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  forth : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidcc's  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force. 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray. 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  they  display 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermastered  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  ; 

On  her  sire  s  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled   with   the  deep  blood  which  ran 
o'er. 

And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erchaiged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  handmaids 
bore 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produmi  their  store  : 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold  nor  death  aestrojr. 


Dm  lay  she  in  thai  ftate  unchanged,  tkouijb  cUI^ 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  icd ; 
She  had  no  pulae,  but  death  seemed  absent  siill; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead : 
Corruption  came  not.  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  £soe  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  tor  it  seemed  full  of  soul- 
She  had  so  much,  earth  oould  not  claim  the 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
^lien  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  thcfC, 

But  fixed  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throii 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  uir ; 

O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  Uutoei^ 
And  ever-dying  gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fiont^ 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the 


She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepen  wake, 
Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seemed  something  lir ; 

A  strange  sensation  whidi  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  tnt 

Brouf  ht  back  the  seose  ot  p^n  without  the  aim 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  paifte. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  cjs^ 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asku^  why. 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat : 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  n^ 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  ^oick  fM 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  she  ga9 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  Icdfi  the  grav^ 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  awi^ ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherished  in  thmr  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  foi{ot; 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  £un  De 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  full  of  feaifiil 


And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  haip : 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instnunsot  • 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  diaipi, 
On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent; 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  as  if  to  waip 
Her  thoughts  from  s<»tow  through  hcrhsait 

And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 

Of  ancient  days  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  (ttimt, 

And  sung  of  Love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  thzv^^ 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being :  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  kais, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  xain. 


1 


Short  solace,  vain  relief  I  thought  came  toe 
And  whirled  her  brain  to  madaeas  ;  she  m 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  n>eak  or  ahridc. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dflM; 

Hers  was  a  frenxy  which  disdained  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  savi. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  witoered  thus;  at  lai^ 
Without  a  groan,  or  sijgh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  panf ,  the  snirit  from  her  pasted  : 
And  they  who  watoied  her  nearest  oould  not  kH* 

The  very  instant,  till  tha  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 

Glazed  o'er  her  eire»--ihe  heaatiful,  the  Uack— 

Oh  to  possess  sudi  luatr%  and  thin  laekl 

SH 
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,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 

•nd  principle  of  life,  which  might 

wned  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  ; 

osed  its  little  being  without  light, 

it  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 

m  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 

the  dews  of  hearen  d^cend  abore 

ding  flower  and  blasted  firuit  of  loye. 

ed — thus  died  she  ;  never  more  on  bar 
sorrow  light  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 
years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
I  colder  hearts  endure  till  thej  are  laid 
n  earth  :  her  dajs  and  pleasunt  were 
but  delightful — such  as  had  ikot  stajed 
kh  her  dentin  j ;  but  she  sleeps  well 
ea-«hore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 

i  is  now  all  desolate  and  bftiVf 
'ellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  awaj ; 
t  her  own  and  father's  aave  is  there, 
kothing  outward  tells  ofhun&mi  dajjr ; 
1  not  knoir  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair; 
e  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  sajr 
as  ;  no  diige  except  the  li^llow  t 
o'er  the  beautj  of  the  CTclades. 


PEBCT  BTflSHE  fHEI^LBf . 

r  BTasBE  Shsllst  was  the  aon  and  heir  of 
ly  English  baronet,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  of 
Groring,  in  Sussex,  and  waa  boirn  at  field 
n  that  county,  on  the  4th  of  August  1792. 
Uy  prospects  and  distinction  the  poet  there- 
'passed  most  of  his  tunefUl  brethren;  yet 
Y  served  to  render  his  unhappy  and  strange 
the  more  conspicuously  wretched.  He  was 
icated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
littance  to  all  established  authority  and 
displayed  itself  while  at  school,  and  in  the 
;tion  to  his  Revolt  o/Ithm,  he  has  portrayed 
y  impressions  in  some  sweet  and  touching 

;hts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend, 

rhen  first 

:louds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did 


•emember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
>irit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
I  1  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
vept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
the  near  schoolroom  voices  that,  alas ! 
but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
sh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

;hen  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 

one  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 

h  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 

round; 

ithout  shame,  I  snake — *  I  will  be  wise, 

ust,  and  free,  ana  mild,  if  in  me  lies 

power,  for  I  grow  weaiy  to  behold 

elfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 

out  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controlled 

s,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 

•old. 

rom  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thou^t 

knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore ; 

lotbing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 

d  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 

ght  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 

^t  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 

power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and 

aore 

in  me,  till  there  came  upon  m^  mind 

of  loneliness^  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


With  these  feelings  and  predilections  Shelley  vrent 
to  Oxford.  He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  experiments. 
He  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances.  He  had  also  great  faci- 
lity in  versification,  and  threw  off  various  efiusioni. 
The  'forbidden  mines  of  lore'  which  had  captivated 
his  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex- 
plored, and  he  was  soon  an  avowed  republican  and 
sceptic  He  published  a  volume  of  political  rhymei, 
entitled  Margaret  NichoiUotCa  Remaint,  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  the  unhappy  maniac  who  attempted  to 
■tab  Geoi:ge  IIL;  and  he  issued  a  syllabus  from 
Hume's  Easays,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  to  a  public  controversy  on  the 
■al^ect  Shelley  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age  1  The  consequence  of  his  conduct  waa, 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  fHendt 
being  disgusted  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  worid, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  warfare 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  has 
thus  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes : — *  Refusing  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  was 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys  i 
this  roused  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
by  menaces  and  punishment  To  aversion  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tyranny — ^was 
joined  the  deepest  sjrmpathy  and  compassion ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and 
their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  he  believed 
that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement, did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actions. 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolute  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  many 
things  finom  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whose  faith  appeared  to  engender  blame  and  exe- 
craUon.  **  During  mv  existence,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1812,  "I  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  always 
well  chosen;  among  them  were  the  works  of  toe 
French  philosophers :  as  far  as  metaphysical  argu- 
ment went,  he  temporarily  became  a  convert  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of  his  faith,  that, 
if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
fellows  with  love,  cSiarity,  and  equal  rights,  this 
earth  would  realise  Paradise.  He  kx)ked  upon  reli- 
gion as  it  was  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivsktion  of  those 
virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  Mrs 
Shelley  conceives  that,  in  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  *  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest 
habits  in  morals,  frill  of  devoted  generosity  and  uni- 
▼ersal  kindness,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attain  wis- 
dom, resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  right, 
burning  with  a  desire  for  afieotion  and  sympathy,  he 
was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminiJ. 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  believed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  be  true,  and  he 
loved  truth  with  a  martyr's  love :  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  aflbo- 
tions,  at  its  shrine.  The  sacrifice  was  demanded 
firom,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.' 

It  appears  tliat  in  his  youth  Shelley  was  equaUj 
inclined  to  poetry  and  metaphysics,  and  hesitated  to 
which  he  rtioiiki  devote  himseit    He  ended  in  unil- 
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lo  the  adTBotiwe  «f  hii 
y'^.  At  Vae  Vft  lA  tijhlt-n  he  pprfnotJ  > 
wiH  .l(iti4ii<»l  i'*in.  C/m™  Mih.  written  La  the 
ftij-tf.m  <jf  f»^ntl^i'«  Ttiilihfc  uid  »li«in.linn  in 
patHV^  i/t  K«al  |<',wfcr  uui  meWy.  Sbortlr  after 
tlu*  he  Riuricl  ■  yi.on;  •onwn  rf  buniUe  sutiaa 
In  lif^.  «hif-ti  Kill  funher  eiupentcd  hii  punu 
and  r>Utin:4.  vithoai  irilinir  to  hii  on  happiaeM. 
H«M«niii.  LoveTtT,  to  hiTebecnftwfrom  pcconiyr 
4iS>;ulti«4,  afl'l  after  a  tiiur  on  the  cootinent  during 
vbii'liliuTiaile'l  H/ine'.f  Ihemrrtwmajtniflcenticirne* 
of  Svilzerla.1 1.  be  Mttk^I  in  the  nei^boarbood  </ 
Windwir  Kfifot,  «nd  in  tbi*  woodluid  retreat  nxn- 
pMcl  bia  p-ieiii.  ^tuCrf-.  or  Oi  Sprit  of  SiJitiA, 
oesitpied,  M  he  itate*.  to  npnraent  a  jonth  t/  nn- 
mrrapled  fcelinin  and  >il(Fntnmtu  KCniui,  led  torth 
hj  an  inuyinaU'in  jnlUmed  and  turifled  thtiMigh 
bmiliarilr  with  all  that  ii  excellent  and  majeatic, 
tu  the  wmtemplafiuo  of  the  unirerae.  The  mind  of 
hfa  hero^  h'lWcver,  become*  awakened,  and  thinta 
fiir  inlneiiona  with  aii  intelliRence  limilar  to  iutl£ 
lie  avka  in  rain  fur  a  prutiiivpe  of  hii  cnnception ; 
md,  bUated  bj  hia  diupp'JntnMrnt,  he  defccndi  to 
•n  nntiiiK'ly  inaTc.  In  thii  picture  Shelley  un- 
diiubt>>Ily  drew  frim  bin  own  i:xperience.  and  in 
none  of  hia  labaeqaent  work*  hai  he  excelled  the 
deacriiitive  paaii)n«  in  '  Alaator.'  The  copimu  pic- 
tnrewjuent'M  uf  liin  lan^ua^.  and  the  boMntu  of 
hii  imaicinalion,  arc  here  itrikinglT  exemplifled. 
The  pxt'H  fortunM  did  not  improre  with  hii  geniui. 
Ki«  domPKtic  unhappim-u  induced  him  to  icparate 
from  liit  wife,  by  whom  he  hid  two  children,  and 
the  unfortunate  woman  aAerwanli  deilrojcd  lier- 
aclf.  KhcllFy  wai  on  tbi>  account  lubjcctcd  to  much 
obloquy  attd  miiircpreaentation.  and  the  cup  of  hit 
miaery  wai  fllli-d  by  a  chancery  decree,  depriving 
him  of  the  fcuardiannhip  of  hi*  cliildren,  on  the 
ftriiund  uf  hia  immorality  and  albeiim.  He  felt  thia 
deeply;  and  in  a  poetical  fragment  on  the  (abject. 


I       Bj  all  the  happy  nee  in  children'*  growth. 

That  uiidcrelnped  flower  of  budding  yean, 

SwcetnrM  and  HdiieH  InterwoTen  both. 

Source  nf  the  iVKteat  hope*  and  •addeit  fean  I 

I    Shelley  contracted  a  iccond   marriage   with    the 

I    daughter  uf  Mr  Codwin,  author  of  Caleb  William^ 

,    and  eitaliliiliL'd  liimnvlfat  Harlow,  in  nuckingliani- 

iMrc.     tluTc  he  compoaed  the  '  I{e*olt  of  lalam,'  a 

poem  miirH  energetic  than  '  Alaator,'  yet  containing 
I    the  aamv  aUcgorical  feature*  and  pwcoliaritiea  irf 

thought  and  atykN  and  rendered  more  tedioua  by 
I    the  want  <if  liunian  intereat.     It  ia  honourable  to 

Shelley  that,  during  hia  reiidcnce  at  Harlow,  he 
\  waa  Indefatigable  in  hii  attendona  to  the  poor;  hi* 
I  widow  relate*  that,  In  the  winter,  while  bringing 
i    ont  hii  poem,  he  had  a  acTere  attack  of  ophthalmia, 

Ganght  while  viilting  the  poor  cottage*.  Thia  cer- 
I    t^iUy  (tam|)a  with  reality  hi*  pleadingi  for  the 

human  race,  though  the  nature  of  hia  philotophy 
I  altdopiiiluna  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  highcat 
.  of  earthly  conaolatJon*.  The  poet  now  prepaivd  to 
I   go  abroad.    A  atrong  lenae  of  injur?,  and  a  burning 

dealre  to  redrcaa  what  he  termed  the  wranKi  i^ 
I   aociety,  rendered  him  mlaerable  in  Enfijand,  and  he 

hoped  alao  that  hia  health  would  be  Improi^  by  a 
;   milder  climate.    Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  ftlarch 

I81B,  lis  quitted  thia  country,  nerer  (o  return.  He 
I   went  direct  to  Italy,  and  whilit  reaiding  at  Home. 

compoaud  bla  clataic  drama  of  Pnmtlkna  Unboiad. 

'  Tlila  jiocm,'  he  aayt,  *  waa  chiefly  written  upon  the 

mountalnoui  rulna  of  the  Hatha  ik  Caracalla,  among 
1  tiM  Ooweiy  gUdw  and  thickela  of  odorUeroo*  hloa* . 


tabTTii.tb*  npm  ita  imin»Q*e  cUlljc—  n 
archca  mapeDded  in  the  air.     The  bti^it  b 

of  Rome,  and  the  Hfcet  of  tbB  t" 

fj  ijcing  in  tbu  dirii 


with  which  it  dienchea  the  aplrita  eren  to  int 
tion,  were  the  inapiration  of  thia  drama.'  Se  c 
of  acene.  howerer,  coold  permanently  afc 
nature  of  Shelley 'lapeculationa.  and  hia  'Pnat 
ia  aa  myatical  and  metaphyseal,  and  a*  ihi 
aceptical.  aa  any  of  hi*  previou*  worka  Ttc  I 
nal  point  of  hia  ayatem  ia  deacribed  bj  Un  51 
I  a*  a  belief  that  man  could  be  aa  perftctlooinl 
be  able  to  eipd  eril  fWim  hia  own  natnn^  anl 
the  greater  part  of  the  creation  ;  and  the  Ml9> 
loTed  beat  to  dwell  on,  waa  the  image  ofooem 
with  the  CTil  principle,  oppreaied  not  only  by  It 
l^  all,  CTen  the  good,  who  were  ddnded  iaH 
lidering  evil  a  neeeaiuT  porttoo  of  hmnavtr 
neit  work  waa  7^  CVnn,  ■  trued*,  pdW 
1B19,  and  dediottcd  to  Ur  Lrigb  HvnL  'T 
writing*,'  be  remarka  In  the  dcdteatioD,  'ati 
hare  hitherto  publiahed,  haTe  been  litde  d« 
TlaioQ*  which  imperaonate  tny  owq  ^ipde* 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  joat.  I  can  abo  poW 
them  (be  literary  defect*  inddental  to  jMlk 
impatience  i  they  are  dieanu  of  what  ovgU  k 
or  may  bt  The  drama  which  I: 
i(  a  aad  reality.  I  lay  adds  the  ] 
tnde  of  an  Inatructor,  and  am  eonienr  lo  [bihi 
Buch  colour*  at  my  own  heart  ftimiahe*.  tbt  < 
ha*  been.'  The  painting  i*  dark  and  ^t)«TS 
in  ipile  of  a  reToltiog  plo^  and  IheinaaaeiMa 
character  of  the  Ccncj,  Bhelley'a  tn««4r<>< 
the  beat  of  modem  timea.  A*  an  eflmt  of  W 
tual  (trcngth,  and  an  embodiment  if  human  {■ 
it  may  challenge  a  compariaoa  vith  any  in 
work  aince  Otway  {  and  it  ia  incompanHy  ft 
of  the  poet'*  production*.  Hia  nauuoiiig  vtfl 
Ilrlla,;  Tht  WUche/AAu;  Mmu»i  J^kH 
Hdai !  and  a  Tarie^  of  thortei  pavdnctioM 
acenea  tranalated  mta  Caldeim  and  the  tt 
Ooi-the,  In  Italy  Shdln 
with  Lord  Bymo,  who  U 
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id  romuitlc.'  He  wu  temperate  L 
tie,  Effectionate.  and  gencmua ;  bo 
■who  moit  deeply  deplored  ur  dct 
>,  were  chnined  with  the  inteliectuikl 
beoevolence  of  hii  life.  Hi*  favo 
viu  boating  uid  lailiag;  and  vhilst 
ne  da;,  the  8th  of  July  \»22.  ttora  Leg- 
mr  he  h)id  goiie  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt 
le  boat  in  which  he  lailed.  accompanied 
iami,  tbrmeiij  of  the  Bth  drugnniii,  aod 
inUQ,  went  down  in  the  bay  of  Spezio, 
ih«d.  A  Tolutne  of  Keata's  poetry  waa 
in  Shelley's  coat  pocket  when  his  body 
,  ashore.  The  remaini  of  the  poet  wore 
uhea  by  fire,  and  being  taken  to  Rome, 
ted  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground,  near 
hild  he  had  loat  in  that  city.  A  complete 
ihelley's  Poetical  Worki,  with  notes  by 
baa  been  published  in  four  tolumca ;  and 
'complished  lady  has  given  to  the  world 
»  of  bis  prose  Eaaays,  Letter*  from 
raDSlationa  aad  Fra^^ents.  ShcUcy's 
ream  of  romance — a  tale  of  mystery  and 
It  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and 
in  hii  ictentioos,  isoov  undoubted.  Ho 
I  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary, 
ittainable  sdieinea  of  intellectual  excel- 
apremacy.  Bis  delusion  led  to  misery, 
him,  for  a  time,  unjust  to  others.  It 
!m  from  his  hmily  and  fKend^  blasted 
ti  in  USe,  and  distempered  all  his  views 
a.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  a 
tie  might  have  modified  some  of  those 
fculative  and  pernicious  tenets,  and  we 
ibt  that  he  would  have  risen  into  a  purer 
of  poetical  imagination.  The  troubled 
dawn  was  fast  yielding  to  the  calm  noon- 
lew.  He  had  worn  out  some  of  his  fierce 
and  morbid  affections ;  a  happy  domestic 
gathered  around  him ;  and  the  refined 
it  his  tastes  and  habits,  joined  to  wider 
riews  of  human  life,  woald  imperceptibly 
a  new  tone  (o  his  thoughts  and  studies, 
igh  idea  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted 


regarding 


of  thought  and  feeling, 

place  or  pcnon. 
nd  alone,  and  always  aruing  uaioresecD 
ag  unlndden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
expression ;  so  that,  even  In  the  desire 
rat  Ihey  leave,  there  cannot  hnt  be  plca- 
:ipating  as  it  does  in  the  nature  of  Its 
is.  OS  it  were,  the  interpenetration  of  a 
ore  through  our  own ;  but  its  footsteps 
ae  of  a  wtod  over  the  sea,  wliich  the 
Im  erases,  and  whose  trace*  remain  only. 
rinkled  sand  which  paves  it  These  and 
Bg  conditions  of  being  are  eipcrienced 
by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensib'dity 
It  enlarged  imagination  ;  and  the  state  of 
iced  by  them  is  at  war  with  every  base 
e  enlhnsiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patriotism, 
!iip.  ia  eiaentiatly  linked  with  such  emo- 
rhilst  they  hut.  self  appears  as  what  it  is, 

a  nniveiae.  I'oeta  are  not  only  subject 
pcrienees  na  spirits  of  the  most  refined 
1,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  com- 
ic eranescent  hues  of  this  ethereal  world; 
rait  in  the  repreaenlation  of  a  scene  or 
U  touch  the  enchanted  cliord.  and  re- 

thoae  who  have  ever  experienced  those 
ie  aleciiin^f  the  r^i^j  the  buried  ima^  of 


the  past  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  it 
best  and  moat  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  it  a 
vanishing  apparitions  whicli  haiuit  the  inter 
of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  huiguage  oi 
aenda  them  forth  among  mankind,  beari 
news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  llieir  tiftera 
abide— abide,  iiecause  there  is  no  portal  of  exprea- 
sioo  from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  in- 
habit into  the  uniTcrae  of  things.  I'uetry  redeem! 
from  decay  the  viaitations  of  the  divinity  in  man.' 

The  remote  abstrBct  character  of  Shelley's  poetry, 
and  ita  general  wont  of  anything  real  or  tan([ibl4 
by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  are  awakened, 
must  always  prevent  its  becoming  popular.  Hi* 
mystic  ide^m  renders  him  obscure,  and  his  imsfeiy 
ia  souietimes  accumulated,  till  both  precision  aod 
eflcct  are  lost,  and  tbe  poet  becomes  harsh  and  In- 
volved in  eipreBsion.  He  sought  to  reason  hiRh  in 
verse — not  like  Dryden,  Pupo,  or  Johnson,  but  in 
cold  and  glittering  metaphysics,  where  the  tdcoliatn 
of  Berkeley  stood  in  the  place  of  the  moral  trutba 
and  passions  of  actual  life.  There  is  no  melancludy 
grandeur  in  his  pictures,  or  aimple  unity  in  hia  d«> 
signs.  Another  foull  is  his  putiality  for  pnintiug 
ghastly  and  rcpulsiTu  scenes.  He  had,  however, 
many  great  and  shining  qualitiea^a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination,  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  a  di 
tion  singularly  classical  and  imposing  in  sound  ai 
"",  The  descriptive  paasagcB  in  ■Alnafor,'  ai 
voyage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Revolt  of 
Islam.'  are  amon^  the  most  finished  of  his  pniductioiu. 
His  morbid  ghaatliuess  is  there  laid  aside,  and  hi* 
better  genius  leads  him  to  the  pure  waters  and  tbe 
depth  of  forest  shades,  which  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries knew  better  how  to  describe.  Some  of  tha 
minor  poems  are  also  imbued  with  a  true  poetical 
spirit,  and  speak  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature.  Ona 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is  his  constant  p«~ 
sonifieatioD  of  Inanimate  objects.  In  the  'Cenci  « 
have  a  strong  and  almost  terrible  illnstration  of  tUt 
original  feature  of  his  poetry  : — 


.n  this 


I  of  the  fort,  t 


And  winds  with  short  tnms  down  the  pre 
And  in  its  depth  then  is  a  mighty  rock 
l^'hich  has  from  uulmAginablB  yean 
Sustained  itself  wiib  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  Enlf,  and  with 
With  irtiich  it  clings. 
Even  as  a  wretched  n 


road 


.gony 

9  slowly  earning  down  ( 

JUT  after  hour, 


r,  as  if  in  weariness, 


despair,  as  if 

ancholy  mountain  yawns  ;  below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  tonent 

Crowes  the  chasm ;  and  high  above  there  grow. 
With  intenectiag  tnuiks,  from  crag  to  cng, 
Cedan  and  jewi,  and  pines,  whoBti  tangled  Ikail 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
^  the  dark  ivy's  twine.     At  noonday  here 
'Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blaekeet  night. 


Behold  I 
The  roeka  are  cloran,  and  through  the  purple  nlgU 
I  see  cars  di»wn  by  minbow.wioged  steeds, 
Whirh  trample  the  dim  wind> :  in  each  there  standi 
A  wild-eyed  charioleei  urging  their  flighc 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  ihca:i  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapci  but  (he  keen  nars ; 
Otheti,  with  burning  eyes,  Isaa  forth,  and  dliuk 


aar 
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With  eager  lipe  the  wind  of  their  own  ipeed. 

As  if  the  thing  thej  lored  fled  on  before. 

And  now,  eren  now,  they  olaeped  ik    Their  bright 

locks 
Qtieam  like  a  comet's  flaahing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hoan, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

[OpeMng  of  Quern  Jfoi.] 

How  wonderftil  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  t 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware^ 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderftill 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power, 
Whose  reisn  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchret, 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  I 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  loTe  and  admiration  cannot  riew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  asure  yeina 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  loTcly  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leare  nothing  of  this  hearenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin ! 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Whid^  the  breath  of  roseate  mozning 
Chaseth  into  darkness ! 
Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  giro  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile ! 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound ! 

'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  bears  at  erening: 
'TIS  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'TIS  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  Irre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
nirough  some  cathedral  window,  but  Uie  teinis 

Aje  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fiury  aueen  1 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air: 
Th«r  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  li^t : 

These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in ; 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  splot, 
4iid  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethefeal  ear, 

Loxkg  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
upon  the  alumbering  maid. 


1  bring  fresh  show«n  for  the  thirsting  flovsny 

From  the  seas  and  the  stiwims ; 
I  bear  li^t  shade  for  the  kam  whai  kM 

In  thetr  noonday  dreans. 
From  my  win||s  are  shiiken  tlie  dewt  that  nfca 

The  sweet  birds  eiery  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  moths^  bMi^ 

As  she  dances  about  the  son. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashmg  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  undsr| 
And  then  again  I  dissolre  it  in  lain. 

And  lau^  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  beloW| 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  whitSb 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  Mali 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skicy  bowM 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  carem  under  is  fettered  Hho  tiiondtf^ 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  ear^and  ocean,  with  genUe  matu^ 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  lore  of  Uie  genii  that  mors 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sel^; 
Oyer  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  luQ% 

Oyer  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Whereyer  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  iW^ 

The  Spirit  he  loyes,  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heayen's  htaitmSk 

Whilst  he  is  dissolying  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  cjei^ 

And  Us  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  cra^ 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swiBfi^ 
An  eagle  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings ;  ^  _j 

And  when  sunset  may  breathe  frran  the  lit  Msbafl" 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  loye. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eye  may  fidl 

From  the  depth  of  heayen  aboye. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  aiiy  IM^ 

As  still  as  a  brooding  doye. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  ladca, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

Ehr  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  whereyer  the  beat  of  her  unseen  Ud, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  haye  broken  the  woof  of  my  tflDtfs 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whul  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  beet, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tts^ 

Till  the  calm  riyer,  lakes,  and  seas^ 

*  <  The  odss  to  the  SkTlsrk  snd  the  dsaA.  te  Aiqli* 

msny  critics,  bear  a  pnier  poetlaal  tlaBipthSB  MJ**^^ 
produotioiiiL  They  were  writlaa  as  hliBBhid|MB|^* 
lug  to  the  osrolUng  of  the  bM  skit  hi  the  aasfs  iky  it  N 

marking  the  dood  as  ft  sped  aeiQss  the  ksttMas.  «Mi^ 

in  his  boat  co.  the  Thsatsa    No  post  was  tier  esn*' 

more  ggpuioe  and  unforced  taispliatfaa.  HIbszImbi*"' 

gaye  the  Intensity  of  pasrfon  to  Us  intilleelMl  pa^ 

rendered  his  mind  Icesaljr  aUve  to  eyeiy  ponsptioB  oC  Ml 

ol^Jeota,  »•  w«U  as  to  his  telenitf  — iillaas    taksf 

smoog  the  flsd  yieiiritadss  of  huHiM  IMh,  the  ( 

we  meet,  and  the  gaOiaff  ssasief  ( 

fraught  with  pain ;  to 

soul  to  poetry,  and  Mt  bappgr 

the  ittfluenee  of  hmaaa  ignavaiMss  lathawflAMli4 
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L  the  (ud'i  throDe  witli  «  burning  nm* , 

]  the  moon'i  with  ■  girdle  of  pearl ; 

olcanoeB  sra  dim,  and  the  itua  reel  sad  ■wim, 

■•n  th«  whirliriDda  mj  burner  uafurL 

ape  to  upe,  Kith  ft  bridge-like  *b^>«, 

ir  K  torrent  M*, 

!Ka  proor,  1  lung  like  a  roof, 

iuniphftl  Arch  through  "whicb  I  nurch, 
Lh  hurric&ne,  fire,  &ud  mow, 
the  poirera  of  the  air  ue  cWned  to  ay  chaji. 


lie  dftuf-hter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

tiie  Dunling  of  the  Aj; 
through  the  pore*  of  the  ocean  uid  shore* ; 


d  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
tlj  Uugh  at  mj  own  cenotaph, 

«ut  of  the  oiterTUi  ofiDin, 
•  child  A«iD  the  womb,  like  a  ghoit  &vm  the 

le  and  upbuild  it  >guD. 

Ta  a  Slylark. 
lUil  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1 


Higher  still,  a 
From  the  a 


te  earlt  'Uommringett 

Like  »  cloud  01  Are; 
The  blue  dcop  thnu  winjfnst, 
^ging  itill  -Joat  aoar,  and  soaring  eier,  tingeat. 

In  the  golden  lighteoin; 

OftheiunkeDJtuB, 
■O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 
Thou  dofil  float  and  run, 
ID  unbodied  joj  wbo«  race  ii  jiut  begun. 


Keen  »r*  the  arrow. 

Of  that  nilirophere, 
Whose  iulcnte  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  i^lear, 
re  liardly  «e,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  (he  earth  anil  air 

\^'ith  th;  voice  ia  loud, 
M.  when  nizht  it  bare. 

From  one  lonely  eJond 
MB  rain*  out  her  beams,  ud  haaToi  it  on^ 


What  thoa  art  we  know  not ; 

niiat  1i  moet  like  thee  I 
From  rainbow  ctoaJ*  the^  Sow  not 
XIrops  M  blight  to  we, 
a  thj  presence  showeri  a  rain  of  melodj. 


Likes  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
isininiig  h^ns  unbidiien. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  •Tinpath]'  with  hope*  and  fean  it 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

Soothing  her  lore-liiden     ■ 


e,  which  oisrfloin  bar  bcvn. 
n  golden 


Like  a  mae  embowered 

In  Its  own  green  leaTes, 
St  warm  windri  deflowered, 

Till  the  Kent  it  gires 
Make!  faint  with  too  much  tweet  theu  heaiT-winged 


Rain-awakened  fli 

All  that  ever  wu 

Jojous,  and  clear,  and  tnah,  thy  music  doth  sorpaea. 
Teach  Ul,  uprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  hate  iierer  heard 
Praise  of  lo.e  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  dlrlne. 
Chotui  hjmoneal. 

Or  triumphal  cbuit. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  aU 
But  an  empty  vaunt- 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  \s  some  hidden  mnt. 

Of  thy  hnppy  iilrain? 
What  fluids,  or  wares,  or  mountalnit 
VThal  !<hapo  of  sky  or  ^lain  I 
What  lore  of  thine  owukind!  what  ignoranse  of  pain  1 
With  thy  dear  Veen  jojanc« 

Languor  cannot  Iw : 
Shadow  ofannojance 
Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  loreat ;  but  ne'er  knew  lare't  tad  utlatj. 
Waking™  asleep, 

Tliou  of  death  must  deem 
Thinet  more  true  and  deep 
Thui  we  morUte  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  suchaciTalal  atnunl 
We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  it  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  paiii  it  fraught : 
Our   sweetest  wmga   are  those  (hat  tell  of  l>d<l«»t 
thought. 


Yetifwi 


:>uldsc 


.iride,  and  feal  [ 
If  wo  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
not  how  thy  joy  we  erer  could  a 


Setter  than  all  uwasuret 
Of  delight  and  sound. 

Better  than  dl  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thj  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  tcomer  of  th 
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TeAch  me  luilf  ike  gtAdnev 

That  thj  brain  mast  know. 
Such  hannonioof  madncii 
From  mj  lipe  would  flow. 
The  world  ihould  liitcn  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

IFrom  '  The  Sentititt  PUaU/} 

A  SeDsitire  Plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  joung  windii  fed  it  with  silTer  dew. 
And  it  opened  iU  fan-like  leares  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Lore  felt  ererywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  erer  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  lore's  sweet  want. 
As  the  companionless  Sensitire  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  riolet. 
Arose  from  the  cround  with  warm  nun  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  Toice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaie  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  lovelinc 


And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  rale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
nirough  their  parilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  oells  a  sweet  piieal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  loye  lay  bare ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  MsBnad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  toider  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  erery  clime. 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  ffolden  and  green  light  slanting  tluough 
Their  heayen  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  riTer-buds  glimmered  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  alonff  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  pared  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels ; 
And  flowrets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too, 
Fell  into  parilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  firom  the  erening  dew. 

And  firom  this  undefiled  Para^se 
The  flowers  (as  an  iniknt's  awi^ening  eyet 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Guk  flnt  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 


When  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  imfeUed  than, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  hearen,  and  ererr  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  son; 

For  each  one  was  inteipeueiiated 
With  the  licht  and  the  odour  its  neif^boor  Aed, 
Like  young  loreis  idiom  yoath  and  lore  mskt  diH^ 
Wrapt  and  filled  by  their  motnal  atmosphen. 

But  the  Sensitire  Plant,  which  could  gire  bbsHM 
Of  the  lore  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  nd, 
Reoeired  more  than  all,  it  lorcd  more  than  erfi^ 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  totke^nri 

For  the  Sensitire  Plant  has  no  bri^t  flower; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower : 
It  lores,  eren  like  Lore,  its  deep  heart  is  fidl. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not — the  beautiful! 

The  light  winds  which,  from  unsustaining 
Shed  the  music  of  many  mormnrings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  a&r; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  whidi 
Orer  the  gleam  of  the  liring  grass  ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  wblch  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  h]|h 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  sphsM^ 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bsui; 

The  quirering  rapours  of  dim  noositide, 
Whidi  like  a  sea  o'er  the  wann  earth  fltdi^ 
In  which  ereij  sound,  and  odour,  and  Man, 
More  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 


Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels 
For  the  Sensitire  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  Iff, 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  erening  descended  from  hearoi  sbM% 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  wm  sUItf^ 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  laoit  ^ 
And  the  day's  reil  fell  from  the  world  of  dM^ 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  inM^  ** 

drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound; 
Whose  wares  nerer  mark,  though  they  tfV 
The  light  sand  which  pares  it — consci( 


(Only  orerhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Erer  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  mi^  6Qi 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant  ^_,t 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  SemitiitnW 

The  Sensitire  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  fikrourite. 
Cradled  witlun  the  embrace  of  ni|^ 

[/bral  fibowry.] 

[From  <  Alsstar,  or  the  BfMt  ef  BArik*] 

A  wandering  stream  of  wind,        « 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  eniM*"* 
And  lo  I  with  gentle  motion  between  hub 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  si  i  earn 
Beneath  a  woren  grore^  it  sails ;  and  haA\ 
The  ghastly  torrsnt  minxes  its  &r  roar         ^ 
With  the  breese  murmuring  in  the  manoilv*^ 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  IsMi 
A  little  space  of  ^reen  expanse,  the  ooTt 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banii,  wlioae  jeUov  ttM0 
For  erer  gpase  on  thinr  own  droopbig  ejsi 
Reflected  in  the  ciyital  calm.    Tlie  ww 
Of  the  boat's  moticn  maoad  tiMir  pminiA 


ENGLISH  LTTERATURR 


PEBCT  BraSHB  SHHUR* 


;ht  but  Tagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 

)ear-gra88,  or  their  own  decay, 

turbed  before.    The  poet  longed 

h.  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair ; 

teart  its  solitude  returned, 

ore.     Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

hed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  fitune, 

formed  its  ministry :  it  hung 

e  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

ering  ere  it  ranish,  ere  the  floods 

se  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
ipon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
.le  embosoms.    There  huge  cayes, 
he  dark  base  of  those  airy  rocks, 
moaii.%  re8pond  and  roar  for  erer. 
;  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
;ht  o'er  the  poet's  path,  as,  led 
iream,  or  god,  or  mightier  death, 
a  nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bank, 
ind  his  sepulchre.     More  dark 
le  shades  accumulate — the  oak, 
its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
16  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
redar  overarching  frame 
I  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
.  the  acacia  floating  hang, 
knd  pale.     Like  restless  serpents  clothed 
ind  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
I  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
inks  ;  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes, 
meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles, 
eams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  lore, 
their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
ir  close  union  ;  the  woven  leaves 
rk  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
ht's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
the  weird  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
w  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
:h  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
>eautiful.     One  darkest  glen 
ts  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
Iving  odour,  to  invite 
•e  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
a,y  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades. 
Id  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond,  a  well, 
ing,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
be  woven  boughs  above ; 
pending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Ise  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
re,  but  some  inconstant  star 
foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
)ird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
insect,  floating  motionless, 
of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 
i  poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
an  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
tair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
fountain ;  as  the  human  heart, 
eams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
treacherous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
>f  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
I  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
omed  presence,  and  the  sound 
brook  thAt  from  the  secret  springs 
fountain  rose.    A  spirit  seemed 
ide  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
(ilver  or  enshrining  light, 
m  aught  the  visib^  world  aflfbrds 
najesty,  or  mystery ; 
ing  woods,  and  silent  welly 
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And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  ^■"''niwg 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was  ;  only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — two  eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.     The  rivulet. 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony. 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  policed  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  CNpl| 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.    *  0  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ! 
Thou  ima^est  my  life.    Thy  darksome  stilfboss. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  searchlcss  fountain  and  invisible  course. 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside, when,  stretdied 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
I'  the  passing  wind ! ' 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caughl 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.    As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him. 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintrjr  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yavming 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongai 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  where  the  pass  ezpAnds 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  itreamsip 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Ifingling  their  flames  with  twili^t,  on  the 
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Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene, 

In  naked  and  serere  limplicity. 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 

Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  racancj. 

Its  swinging  boughs  to  each  inconstant  blast 

Yielding  one  ouljr  response,  at  each  pause, 

In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl, 

The  thunder,  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 

Mingling  its  solenm  song ;  whilst  the  broad  rirer, 

Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path, 

Fell  into  that  immeasurable  roid. 

Scattering  its  waters  to  the  pasHing  winds. 

Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  fdlemn  pine. 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain. 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlooked,  in  it^  serenity, 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  snot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror;  ivy  rla<«ped 
The  fissured  stones  with  itn  <  ntwining  arms. 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  f<»r  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  snio<ith  and  even  f^pace 
Of  its  inviolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.     1'is  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind  whofle  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity. 


Stenuat  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naplei, 

Tlie  ion  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 

Around  its  unezpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  bird;*,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untramnled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  xea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  toe  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measuretl  motion ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  J 

Alas  I  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth. 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround' — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  oould  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 
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'AUntsesms  tohaveben  lost  at  this  place,  psobablylqr 
■I  efvnlght  of  the  tzaasoribir. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  b  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heut,  too  soon  grown  eld, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not ;  and  yet  regret| 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  ran 

Shall  on  its  stainless  gloiy  eei. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  Uke  joj  in 

Limei  to  am  Indiam  Air. 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

In  the  first  sweet  rieep  oi  n^i^ 
When  the  windi  are  brenthingloi^ 

And  the  stars  are  ahining  hri^} 
I  arise  fix>m  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me-~who  knows 

To  thy  chamber  window. 


The  wandering  airs  thcj  fiuat 

On  the  dark  and  silent 
The  Champak  odours  fiul 

Like  sweet  thonghts  in  »  dma; 
The  nightingale's  complnint^ 

It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  do  on  thine, 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art  I 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ; 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pal& 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  aim  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  aain, 

Where  it  will  break  at  last 


To 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thoo  art 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  <m, 

JOHN  KSATS. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October 
1 796,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  who  kep| 
livery  stable  nt  Moorficlds.  He  reoeired  hif  cf 
cation  at  Enfield,  and  in  his  fifteenth  yesr  i 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  2^Iost  <^  his  tiisc^  ki 
ever,  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  liM 
talents,  whi(?h  were  early  eonspicanos.  DsriiV 
apprenticeship,  he  made  nnd  carvfully  wrote  (M 
literal  translation  of  Virgirs  ^f^neid,  and  iostrad 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Greek  i 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  andcritiei* 
^Ir  I^eigh  Hunt,  who,  being  showd  some  of  1 
poetical  pieces,  was  struck,  he  sars,  with  the  O 
berant  sjK'ciniens  of  genuine  thoogh  ronnf  peel 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  proinise  d^ 
was  secondetl  bv  the  fine  fervid  conntenaneeflf  ^ 
writer.  In  IS  18  Keats  pruhlished  his  ITsrfjssW 
Poetic  Itomance^  defective  in  many  parts,  hot  evil 
ing  rich  though  undisciplined  powers  of  fwtlt^ 
tion.  The  poem  was  criticised,  in  a  strafai  d  « 
tcmptuous  severity,  by  the  Qoarterty  Review  1 1 
such  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  yoang  poet--4l| 
ing  for  distinction,  and  flattered  bj  a  few  fOl 
friends — that  the  critique  embittered  hk  cxW 
and  induced  a  fktal  dianae.    *  11m  flntcflbdC' 
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ENQUSH  UTERATUBE. 


•are  described  to  me  to  have  resi'nibliil  iii- 
nd  it  vai  by  Maiduous  watcbiag  tliat  he  wu 
4  from  eSccting  purpoaei  of  suicide.  The 
'  hit  luSiirings  at  length  produced  tlic  ruji- 


JohoKcaM, 

a  bleod-Teucl  in  the  lungi,  knd  the  uiual 
jfcoinumptionBpiwarttobnvebeKiin.'  The 
W  b^iin.  na  »u  too  lonn  appiLrent;  but 
anCinued  hi*  gtudies,  and  in  1S3D  brought 
lecond  rotume— loinfa.  Itabtlla.  The  Evi  of 
<,  and  oUtrr  Poemn.  Theie  foiling  into  tiie 
'  Jcflrcy,  vere  criliciaed  in  the  Edinburgh 
in  a  apirit  of  kindlini«  and  juit  apprecin- 
ich  miut  hBTe  louthed  the  wounded  fevlingi 
let,  and,  with  an  author  of  a  more  heoltliy 
lat  frame,  voulil  have  Hmply  atoned  for  the 
injtulice  that  had  been  done  liiiii.  '  Mr 
uyi  the  eloquent  critic,  '  ia,  ve  anderatand, 
er;  young  man;  and  hia  whole  worka,  in- 
ir  evidence  enough  of  the  fact.  They  maiii- 
]uire,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  can 
ed  for  a  flrat  attempt )  but  we  think  it  no 
1  that  they  deterve  it;  for  they  »re  fluihed 
*lth  the  rich  lighti  of  fancy,  and  ao  coloured 
rown  with  the  flowera  of  poetiy,  that,  even 
rjJeied  and  bewildered  in  their  labyrinthi, 
{HMiible  to  reiist  the  intoxication  uf  Iheir 
La,  or  to  ahut  our  heart*  to  the  enchantmenta 
lavishly  preaenL  The  niodela  Dpon  which  he 
led  himivlf  in  the  "Kndymion,"  the  carlictt 
inch  the  most  coniiderable  of  hia  poema,  are 
y  the  Faithful  Shepherdeaa  of  Fletcher,  and 
.  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonion.  the  eiquiaite 
jid  inipired  diction  of  which  he  haa  copied 
at  boldnesB  and  fidelity  ;  and,  like  hii  great 
I,  hai  alao  contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole 
It  true  mral  and  poetical  air  which  breathea 
them  and  in  Theocritua — which  i«  at  once 
ind  majeitic  luxurioui  and  rude,  and  acta 
■  the  genuine  algbta,  and  aounda,  and  amells 
•untry,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace  of  Ely- 
jta  iDbject  liaa  the  diiadvantage  of  being 
gical ;  and  in  thia  respect,  aa  well  aa  on  >c- 
f  the  raiacd  and  raptaroua  tone  it  conac- 
amniei.  his  poetry  may  be  better  compared 
to  the  Comoi  and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  of 
ilao,  there  are  many  tracca  of  imitation.  The 
HtncUoD,  botrerer,  between  him  and  theae 


divine  authors  ia,  that  Imagination  in  them  ii  aub- 
ordinale  to  reason  and  judgment,  while,  with  hiro, 
it  ii  paramount  and  luprenie ;  that  their  omamenta 
and  image*  are  employed  to  ombelliali  and  recoui- 
mend  juat  aeiitimenia,  engaging  incldeuta,  and  natu- 
ral cbaracten,  while  liia  are  poured  out  without 
mcaanre  or  restraint,  and  wilh  no  apparent  deaign 
but  to  unburden  the  breaat  uf  the  autiior,  and  give 
veut  to  the  overflowing  rein  of  hia  fancy.  There  i( 
□0  work  from  wliich  a  malicious  critic  could  cull 
mure  matter  for  ridicule,  or  adectmnre  obscure,  un- 
natural, or  absurd  pasaagea.  But  we  do  not  take 
that  to  be  our  ufBce ',  and  just  beg  Jeare,  on  ti-.e  COQ- 
trary,  to  Bay,  that  any  one  who,  on  this  account, 
would  represent  the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must 
either  have  no  notion  of  poetry  or  no  regard  to 
truth.'  The  readers  of  poetry  couflrmcd  this  judg- 
ment ;  but  their  verdict,  however  grateful,  came  too 
late  to  save  the  poet  lie  was  now  far  gone  in 
couaumption.  Aa  a  laat  resource,  he  rcaolvcd  to  try 
the  milder  climate  of  Italy— going  first  to  Naplea, 
and  from  thence  to  liome.  '  He  suflered  so  much  in 
his  lingering,'  sayi  Hr  Leigh  Hunt,  '  that  he  itaed 
to  watch  the  countenance  of  his  physician  for  the 
favourable  and  fatal  sentenr'C,  and  express  his  regret 
when  he  found  It  delayed.  Yet  no  impatience  escaped 
him — he  was  manly  and  gentle  to  the  last,  and  grate- 
ful for  all  services.  A  little  before  he  died,  he  said 
that  he  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him.'  He  died 
on  the  STtli  of  I^ecember  IB2D,  and  waa  buried,  aa 
his  friend  Shelley  relatea, '  in  tlic  romantic  and  lonely 
cemetery  of  the  I'roleatanCa  in  that  city,  under  the 
pyrnmid  which  la  the  tomb  of  Cestiua,  and  the  maasy 
walla  and  towera,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Home.  The  cemetery 
ia  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  t>e  buried  in  ao 
sweet  a  place.'* 


Shrtl*>'ii  npmwp™'^''*™  '■  ■  le""  ^y  Mr  FInrh,  skLns  mn  ac- 
count dT  Ktafv't  UuA  nuHiiL'ntA.  1r^  pleulnR.  but  much  nuira 

iaii^,  and  hpndlPB^vvT  IhoTniM  mduiclutt^  qiht  mortlfybif 
rcfluciiciiu :  asd  nuninaailecplj'-nnicil  dlianui  la  IITd  ud  lo 
nounly  tmlcil  by  tfaa  very 
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It  was  the  miffortone  of  Kemtt,  ai  a  poet,  to  be 
either  eztraragantly  praised  or  anmercifully  con- 
demned. The  former  was  owing  to  the  generous 
partiidities  of  friendship,  somewhat  ohtnisiTelj  dis- 
played ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
that  friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  puli- 
tioi  and  peculiar  Tiews  of  sodety  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  KiB/aidtM,  and  in  the  other  his  meritM, 
were  entirely  orcrlooked.  An  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  ^cars  should  hare  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prejudices.  Keats  was  a  true  poet :  he  had  the 
creatlTe  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous 
susceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament  If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his 
solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  hostile  and 
powerful  critics,  and,  above  all,  the  original  richness 
and  picturesqucness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery, 
even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Michael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirkc  White  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him :  he  is  more  like 
the  Milton  of  *  Lycidas,'  or  the  Spenser  of  the  *  Tears 
of  the  Muses.'  What  easy,  finished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic  expression,  for  example,  are  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Theal— > 

[^Saturn  and  Thea.l 

[From  •  Ilypcrlon.*] 

Deep  in  the  Bhafly  MtdneM  of  a  valo 

Far  suiiken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  ami  evc*H  one  star, 

Sat  gray-hairod  Satuni,  quiet  an  a  stone. 

Still  as  the  ttilenco  round  about  hit)  lair ; 

Forest  on  forent  hung  about  hiH  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  fttir  of  air  was  then^ 

Not  Ro  much  life  lut  on  a  8umnior*H  day 

Robs  one  lif^ht  Reed  fruin  the  feathered  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceIe«<ri  bv,  Rtill  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  Hhadc  :  the  Naiad  *niid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin  sand  lar;;e  footmarks  went  ■ 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  ilcpt  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listleM,  dead, 
Unsceptred  ;  and  hiH  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the  earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 
Bjr  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck ; 
Or  with  a  finder  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 
Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court, 
When  safes  looked  to  Kg}'pt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh  1  now  unlike  marble  was  that  face  1 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

plajfully  and  wittily,  in  his  Don  Joan,  to  the  death  of  tbs 
yonngpoet:— 

John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique, 
Jost  as  he  really  iiromlaed  wnnethlng  great, 
If  not  IntelUglble,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow  I  lUs  was  an  untoward  fate ; 
*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  partlds, 
■wald  let  itself  be  snnfM  out  by  aa  artMa 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self  I 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  icgaidy 

As  if  calamity  had  ^t  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  dava 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  afdiing  qwi 

Where  beat^  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  thsn^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  paia; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  nccs 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  hia  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  Up*,  some  weeds  dw  ipab 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone ; 

iy>me  mourning  words,  wnich  in  our  feeUe  toofM 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents— O I  how  feSlt 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gt>di  !— 

'Saturn,  look  up!  though   wherefcn^  poor  old 

king! 
I  cannot  say,  **  0  wherefore  sleepest  thoat" 
For  heaven 'is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  eaith 
Knows  thee  not  thus  afilictoA  fiic  »  god ; 
And  ocean,  too,  with  all  its  aolemn  boiss^ 
I  las  from  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  afr 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoazy  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  consdous  of  the  new  eommaadf 
Rumbles  reluctant  o*er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  dcnnain. 
0  aching  time !  0  moments  big  as  years ! 
All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  tnithy 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on  !  0,  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude! 
Vshy  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  gres! 
Satuni,  hleep  ou!  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  wood^ 
Tall  oaks,  branch -charmed  by  the  earnest  stsi% 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave; 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 

The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  paMgHfli 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  poetrr.  Th 
chief  defects  of  Keats  are  his  want  ox  distioctBOi 
and  precision,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  i^ 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  aifectstion  ii 
his  disregard  of  order  and  regularity ;  and  he  bov* 
up  images  and  conceits  in  such  prolUsion,  that  ^ 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  combinatioiis»  ^HaA 
fatigue  the  reader.  Deep  feelingr  and  pusioR  at 
rarely  given  to  young  poeU  redolent  of  fimcy  •* 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  anthora.  Tki 
difficulty  with  which  Keats  had  mastered  the 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in 
a  more  peifoct  knowledge  would  have  hi 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style— tiie  last  bul  the  l 
advantage  of  classic  studies.  In  poets  like  G^ft 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  we  see  the  ultimate  cftetoo' 
this  tistc;  in  Keats  we  have  only  the  mstoisK 
unselocted,  and  often  shapeless.  His  imapsstioi 
was  ^irolific  of  forms  of  beauty  and  gnndeoiv  M 
the   judgment  was  wanting    to   symmetne  «& 


I 


arrange  them,  assigning  to  each  its  due  pnportioi 
and  its  proper  place.  His  ftagmcnta,  howenf;  ■* 
the  fragments  of  true  genius — rich,  originsl,  «A 
various ;  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  right  hi  hisopinifl^  t 
that  the  poems  of  Keata,  with  all  their  defeeti,  «fl  I 
be  the  '  sure  companions  in  fidd  and  grove^  d  Aoa  U 
who  love  to  escape  'oat  of  the  ttrin  of  caanoi'  I 
pUeesintothehaTenQfaGUtadeaDdiuMgiBatioii'     I 
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JomrxBAn. 


'The  Lady  Madeline  at  her  Dfvo^iofwJ 
[From  the  *  Eve  of  St  Agnet.*] 

«nt  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

tie  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 

osed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 

rits  of  the  air  and  risions  wide : 

tered  syllable,  or,  wo  betide  1 

)  her  heart  her  heart  was  voluble, 

ig  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 

)ugh  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 

»at  in  Tain,  and  die  heart-stifled  in  her  delL 

;ment  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 

trlanded  with  carren  imageries 

its,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 

liamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 

lerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

}  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 

D  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 

wilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

led  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 

nd  kings. 

>n  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
hrew  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
vm  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
3loom  fell  on  her  handsj  together  prest, 
•u  her  silver  cross  soft  araethjst, 
•u  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
«med  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest, 
rings,  for  heaven ;  Porphyro  grew  faint : 
It,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

[Hymn  to  PatL] 
[From '  EndTmioa.*] 

rhose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

^ed  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 

whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

;n  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness ; 

est  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

ffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 

)ugh  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

iry  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

tkte  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 

f  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth, 

ing  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

,st  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 

ove's  milky  brow, 

le  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 

,  great  Pan  1 

1  for  whose  soul -soothing  quiet  turtlef 
their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
me  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  tide 
enmossed  realms :  0  thou  to  whom 
aved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
)ened  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Iden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
irest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com ; 
skiing  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
mmer  coolness ;  pent-up  butterflies 
ickled  wings ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
ompletions — be  quickly  near, 
'  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
nr  divine  1 

to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 

ing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 

itted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit; 

rd  ragged  precipices  flit 

poor  Smbkins  uom  the  eagle's  maw ; 

yiterious  enticement  draw 

•^  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 

sad  brMthless  nmnd  the  ficothj  maia. 


And  eather  up  all  fancifuUest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir  cones  brown-— 
B^  all  the  echoes  tnat  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king  1 

0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsmen :  breather  round  our  UaJDM^ 
To  keep  off*  mildews  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-swoouing  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  Imowledge — see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  TOWl 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  1 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitaiy  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leavoit 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads  lowly  bending^ 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Psean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe- wards  had  sunk : 
'TIS  not  througn  envy  of  thy  happy  lot 
But  beine  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  treesy 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 


0  for  a  draught  of  vintaee,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  eaith. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth  1 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warn  south, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  wearinMS,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  haus. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  iia 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-monow. 

Away  I  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  ittaidfs 
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AlrMdj  with  thee !  tender  U  the  nidit. 
And  hi4>l7  the  queen>moon  ia  on  her  throne 
Clustered  sroond  by  all  her  itany  fkjt ; 
But  here  there  U  no  light. 
Save  whftt  from  hearen  i«  with  the  hreeset  blown 
Through  Terdnrous  blooms  and  winding  moesj 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowen  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  inoenie  hangs  upon  the  booghs. 
Bat,  in  embalmed  darkneM,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
W^ite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eflaotine ; 
Fast-fading  riolets  coTered  up  in  leaTes ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk -rose,  full  of  dewj  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eres. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  hare  been  half  in  lore  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  sell  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  ^uiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacyl 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  hare  ears  in  fain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  huxigry  generations  tresiid  thee  down ; 
Tlie  Toice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  dars  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn* 

Forlorn  !  the  rery  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  \mcK  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  I  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream, 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  Is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep ! 

To  Avtumiu 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness ! 

Cloee  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  miit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fmit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bcM, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store ! 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Tliee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  wnile  thy  book 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
4nd  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  brad  across  a  brook ; 

Othj  tk  cider-press  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watdiest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 


When  are  the  songs  of  spting  1    Ay,  wb«e  tie  tk 
Think  not  of  th«n,  thou  hast  thy  musk  too, 

\VhUe  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 
And  toudi  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moam 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  li^t  wind  lives  or  diet ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boon 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  ticble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  theikie 

Somutt, 
[On  Firtt  T<oolf1ng  Into  rhajananli  TTnwr) 
Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  teen ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
>Vliich  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demca 

Yet  did  1  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Cliapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  afi  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


[The  Human  Seasonal 
Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  dear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriouslr 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thougnt  heWfSl 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  ni^ 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wingi 
He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness— to  let  fiur  things 
PaHs  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  bro& 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

[On  England.] 
Happy  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feci  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  ujK)n  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  mesnt 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artle»  dau^teis ; 
Enough  their  simple  Ioveliue>*s  for  roe ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging: 
Yet  do  I  oflen  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing 
And  float  with  them  about  their  summer  waten. 

['  The  poet  KeaU  walked  in  the  IIIgUAiidt,  not  wWi  ( 
joyotisneas,  the  rapture,  of  the  yonag  ffoiiif  in.  bvt  k  tl 
hallowed  ple«sure  of  the  aoul  which,  in  ita  fuhMM,  is  skis 
Iiain.  The  following  extract  of  a  poem,  not  puhU^bcd  ia  I 
works,  prov«8  his  intensity  of  fe^ng,  even  to  tbe  dreail 
madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  Joumey,  soea  after  1 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplaoe  of  Buma,  not  for  the  fuc  of  t 
world,  but  as  a  record  for  hlmadf  of  the  tamper  of  his  alsf 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  aerioaa  traitt  is  1 
character ;'  but  Keats,  neither  in  wrftlag  nor  In  ifiaakiaf.  ss> 
affect  a  sentiment— his  gentle  opbtt  knew  not  how  to  eoMli 
MV—A'ne  Monthly  Me^tudme^  MB.} 

There  is  a  charm  in  fboiing  alow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  ha*  baen  Ibqghti 

Where  gloiy  had  tlw  fida : 
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There  is  k  pleuun  on  (he  heath, 

Where  IJruida  old  bare  been, 
When  inantles  graj  h»e  ruitled  hf. 

And  Bwept  the  nettle)  gnen : 
There  !•  &  JOT  in  elerj  ipot, 

M^e  known  md>jxofol<l. 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  laU 

A  hunilt«d  timea  be  told. 

Aj,  if  a  mkdmui  could  haie  Iutb 


Whc 


<t  began  decaj. 


Ooe  hour  half  idiot  he  ataodi 

Bj  iDouy  naierfall, 
But  in  the  lerj  neiit  he  reads 

Hi)  lourg  niemorial. 
Ho  readi  it  on  the  loountain'a  hfflgh 

nliere  cbanre  he  maj  ail  doira 


That  h 


le  diaden 


On  tuountaint  black  and  bare. 
That  he  njay  atrav,  lengue  after  league, 

Some  grent  birthplace  to  find, 
And  keep  hii  viilon  clear  from  apcck. 


D%  REaiHALD  Hebkh,  biihop  of  CnJcatto,  «ai 
■n  April  SI,  17H3,  at  Halpai  in  Chnhire.  where 

father  had  a  lirinn.    In  hia  teTenteealh  year 

vaa  admitted  of  Bnuen-noae  college,  Oxford, 
1  aoon  diatin^iahed  hlmielf  by  hia  claaslcal  at- 
nmenta.   In  1802  he  obtained  tlie  univenity  prize 

Latin  hexunetera.  hia  aubject  being  the  Caraun 
mlare.   Applj'iniihiinaelf  to  English  Tcrac,  Hebcr, 

181)3,  computed  hi*  poem  of  Falatint,  which 
4  been  conaiJtrcd  the  best  prize  pucni  the  uni- 
^il)■  hna  ever  produced.  Parts  of  it  were  aet  to 
iiic ;  and  it  had  an  eiteniive  Bale.     Previous  to 

reciUtioti  in  the  theatre  of  the  nnlrersity,  tlio 
mg  author  read  it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  on  a 
it  to  O:(ford;  and  Scott  obaenred,  that  in  the 
■sea  on  Solomon's  tcmpli%  unc  striking  circum- 
nce  had  escaped  him — namely,  that  no  tuida  were 
id  in  its  conatruction.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
r  iDinnles  to  the  uomer  of  tha  room,  and  returned 
Ih  the  beautiful  lines — 

io'&brit 
ijeatlc  silence  1 

t  picture  of  Palestine,  in  ita  now  fallen  aud  deao- 
i  slate,  is  pathetic  and  beautiful:  — 
rt  of  thy  saim,  amid  tliy  foes  rorlom, 

this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 

here  the  wild  dc«cr1  rears  its  cn^fgr  stone? 

bile  suns  uoblewed  their  angry  fuitre  Hing, 

d  waywoiti  pilgrims  aeek  the  scanty  spring  I 

here  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  wiih  envyyiewedl 

here  DOW  thy  might,  which  all  diOKkin^  subdued  I 

martial  myriads  moater  in  thy  gale  ; 

suppliant  nations  in  thy  teniplo  wail ; 

prophet-bards,  the  glittering  courts  among, 
tke  the  fittl  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  aong: 
t  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  are  there, 
d  the  Quick -darling  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
lil*  cold  Oblirion,  'mid  thy  ruins  Isid. 
ida  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  iry  shade. 


Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  lonseiom  freedom  bold, 
Those  stormy  leats  the  warrior  Druses  hold  ; 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  thay  Inea, 
Their  lion-cuuraf^  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  oi]l^  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  lulUn  homage  to  the  Thractan  steel. 
Teach  their  pale  despotN  waning  moon  to  fear 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  apeor. 
Yes,  Talorous  chiefs,  while  yet  your  ubrea  sbliu^ 
The  natire  guard  of  feeble  Haleitiue, 
O,  ever  thuj,  by  no  vain  boast  dinroayed. 
Defend  the  birthtight  of  the  cedar  shade  1 


Whs 


though  n. 


u  theot 


.tgale 


No  lobber-iage  the  ripei 
And  nnrestrained  the  gi 


Sidonian  dyes  and  Liuitanian  gold :  ' 

Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  sickly  ilave  j 

Forgets  the  light  in  Opbii's  wealthy  cave ;  | 

Yet  youn  the  lot,  in  proud  eonlentmeot  bleat,  i 

Where  cheerful  labour  leada  to  tranquil  rest.  j 

ripening  harvest  knowi;  | 

'^  '  geneioua  vintage  flows:  I 
11  ur  ie»  yuur  sans  w  manlieat  deeds  aapii« ; 

And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  Gra>  j 

So  when,  deep  ainkjng  ja  the  rosy  main. 
The  western  sun  fatiakei  the  Syrian  plain. 

His  watery  ni^i  refracted  tnatre  shed,  j 
And  pour  their  latent  light  on  Carmel'i  head. 

Yet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom,         I 

As  the  lone  lamp  that  tiemblei  io  the  tomb ;  I 

For  tow  the  loals  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain,  I 

And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scant;  reign.  [ 

While  hia  poem  of  'Palestine'  wna  univemU^    \ 
adtnired,  and  all  looked  forward  to  the  maturity  «    j 
■  genius  ao  rich  in  promise,  Heber  continued  hi*    j 
itudie*  with  unabated  indtutry.    He  made  consider* 
able  progress  in  mathematics  and  in  the  higher 
daatica.    In  IBOS  he  took  hia  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
the  tame  year  gained  tlia  prize  for  the  English    ; 
essay;  the  subject,  Tht  Seme  of  Honour.    He  woi    { 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Ail  Souls  college,  and    ; 
anon  after  went  abroad,  travelling  over  Germany,    ; 
Russia,  and  the  Critnea.     On  his  return  he  took    : 
hia  ilcgrec  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford.    He  appeared  again    ; 
as  B  pnct  in  1809,  his  lalgevt  being  Europe,  or  Lina    '■ 
on  the  Preteitt  War.    The  struggle  in  Spain  formed 
the  predominating  theme  of  lleber's  poem.    He  was 
now  presented  to  the  living  of  Ilodnet ;  and  at  the    ; 
same  time  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr    ; 
Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph.    The  duties  of  a  parish 
pastor   wer?  discharged  by  Heber  with   anoilen-    , 
tatious  fidelity  and  application.     He  also  applied 
his  vigorous  ioleUecl  to  the  atudy  of  divinity,  and    ' 
in  1815  preached  the  Hampton  Lecture,  the  subject    ; 
selected  by  him  for  a  course  of  sermons  being  the    ' 
Personality  and  OSce  of  the  Christian  Comforter. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Kcview ;   and  in    IgSS  be  wrote  a  copious  life  of 
Jeremy  Tnylor,  and  a  review  of  hit  writings  Ibr    | 
a  complete  edition  of  Taylor's  works.    The  same 
yenr  he  wns  elected,  by  the  benchers  of  Uncoln'a    \ 
Inn,  preacher  to  their  society.    Here  he  had  chain-    i 
bers  in  London,  an  addition  of  abont  £600  to  his    ' 
yearly  income,   and  bis  duty  was  only  preaching 
thirteen  sermon*  in  the  year.    An  office  so  h''nour- 
able,  from  the  high  character  and  talents  of  the 
eleclora,  and  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  it  has    : 
been  held,  is  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  bishopric    To  this  honour  in  ita  highest  fomi —   I 
that  of  a  apiritual  peer  of  the  realm— Hebcr  ml^t 
□ow  have  looked  forward  with  conBdence ;  bnt  ■   i 
407  j 
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;  tenie  of  duty  and  dciire  of  Chriatian  mcful- 
revenled  the  pr(wpci.t  being  letlimd.  It  wu 
aueh  rceliDRii  and  tontrary  to  the  ndTiee  of 
Dt  friend*,  that  he  act-opted,  in  1833,  the  diffl- 
uk  of  btohap  of  Calcutta.    With  hii  fkmilr 


Hfbn'i  Firiih  < 


■      be  airiTed  safely  at  hi*  dotination  on  the  lOlh  of 

October;  and  do  man  could  have  enleraion  hiamiB- 
I  gioa  with  a  more  Christian  or  ajKMtolicapiril.  During 
j      the  ensuing  year,  he  wai  engngcd  In  visiting  t}ie 

■evenil  European  Btaliona  in  Bengal  and  the  upper 
I  proTinces  of  Hiniloaton.  In  January  IBSS  he  mude 
I  a  similar  tour  to  the  stations  under  the  Donihur  (m- 
j  Tcmment.  consccratinp  churches  at  various  places. 
I  In  May  1835  he  held  his  episcopal  visitation  at  Boni- 
i  bay.  During  thi*  progress  he  laid  the  foundalinn 
I      of  two  central  ichouls.     lie  also  tisitcd  the  Dccchji. 

Ci'ylun,  and  Madras,  on  his  return  to  Bengal,  per- 
I  forming  at  each  station  the  active  duties  of  Ids 
I  sacred  olHcc  His  whole  energies  appear  to  hiive 
!  been  devoted  to  (he  propagation  of  Christiaidly  in 
{  the  East.  In  18'J6  the  bisliup  made  a  journey  ti> 
I  Trsveneore.  aeeomiiaiiied  hy  the  Rev.  Mr  Doran,  of 
I  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  preached,  con- 
I  flrmed,  and  Tisiled  his  Christian  communities  wilh 
[  his  usual  alTef^tion  and  ardour.  On  the  Ist  of  April 
[  he  arrived  at  Trichinopoly,  and  had  twice  serTice  on 
I      the  day  following.    He  went  the  next  day,  Monday, 

at  six  o'clock  in  the  nioming,  to  see  Uie  native 
I  Christians  in  the  fort,  and  attend  divine  scrviu'C. 
I  He  ttien  returned  to  tlic  house  of  a  ft-iend,  and  went 
I  into  the  batli  preparatory  to  his  dressing  for  break- 
I  fkit,  Hia  servant  conceiving  he  remained  Coo  long. 
I  entered  tbc  room,  and  found  the  bishop  dead  at  the 
!  bottom  of  the  balh.  Medical  aisistnncc  was  applied. 
i  but  every  c9i>rt  proved  ineffectual;  death  had  lii.-cn 
[      canaed   by  apoplexy.      Ttie  loss  of  so  valuable  a 

public  num.  diuaily  beloved  and  venerated,  was 
'  mourned  by  all  classes,  and  every  honour  was  paid 
I  to  his  memory.  Much  might  have  been  ontieipated, 
[     from  the  xcal  and  learning  of  Hebcr,  in  elucidation 

□r  the  antiquities  of  India,  and  the  moral  and  reli- 

E'ous  improvement  of  its  people,  had  his  valuable 
'e  been  spared.  At  the  time  of  hie  death  lie  was 
i  ooly  in  his  forty-third  year— a  period  too  abort  to 
i     hava  developed  those  taleuts  and  virtues  whicb,  as 


The  widow  of  Dr  Heber  bms  EraUblral  i 
iDoir  of  his  Life,  with  aelectiona  fiviD  his  let 
and  also  a  Narrative  of  hia  Joomey  tfaroo^ 
Upper  Provinces  of  India  boat  Calcutta  to  Saa 
In  these  works  the  excellent  prelate  i>  Kieo  toj 
advantage,  as  an  acute  and  livety  obaerrer,  fa 
in  his  riescriplions  both  of  scenery  and  msv 
and  everywhere  animated  with  feelings  of  Chn 
zeal  and  benevolence.  As  a  poet.  Ueber  is  sh 
I'legant,  and  often  striking.  Ilia  hymna  aie  p 
iiarly  touching  and  impressive,  and  mKsical  inn 
Hcation.  Ttie  liif-heal  honour*  of  th«  lyre  be  j 
bably  never  could  have  attained  ;  for  be  is  defc 
in  originality,  and  ii  more  rhetorical  than  ptsnn 
or  imaginative. 

PoMiige  of  At  Jttd  Sea. 


Y''T  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  speu, 
1Le  hireling  guards  of  Miaraim's  Ckrolis,mr*aa 
From  ciiriUiit  Cush  iliey  trooped,  a  warrior  tnia, 
Sinah's  green  tslo  and  ScDaar'*  marly  plus: 
On  cilber  wii.g  their  fiery  couner*  check 
The  parched  and  sinew;  sons  of  Amaiek ; 
^Vhile  dose  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood. 
Decked  in  Bohnmolh'sniaili,  the  tall  Sbas^atlsiM 
'.Mid  i>luing  helms  and  bucklers  rough  wilh  pild, 
Saw  re  how  swift  the  scythed  cbatiol*  roUedl 
I*,  these  ate  they  whom,  lords  of  Afric's  fsMi, 
Old  Thebes  balh  poured  tbrougb  all  bet  hjindnd  gsi 
Mather  of  armies !     How  the  emenlds  ^omd, 
Where,  flushed  with  power  knd  vengcaaa,  Fbsn 

And  stoled  in  white,  those  hruen  wheda  brfR, 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wiianls  bare ; 
And  still  respOQxiie  la  the  trumpet's  07, 
The  prieall;  siMtrnm  murmured — Victory  I 
Why  swell  these  thauts  that  rend  the  desofsilM 
M'hom  come  ye  forth  to  combat?— waniots,  wIhb' 
These  Bocks  and  herds— this  faint  and  wean  Init 
lied  from  the  scourge,  and  rew-nt  fiom  (lie  lisial 
God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  &iendle«  san ! 
Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  sUve  I 
Nunb,  soulb,  and  went,  the  sandy  whirlwiikdi  tjt 
The  circling  horns  of  l^ypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  lait  margin  throng  the  wequagMiai 
Their  cloudy  guide  mores  on; — 'And  mullm  M 

the  main  I' 
'Mid  the  light  ipray  their  snorting  camels  rtmdi 
Nor  bathed  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood ; 
He  comes— their  leader  cornea!— the  man  ofOvd 
O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod. 
And  onward  treads.     The  circling  wave*  retttali 
In  honnc  deep  munuun,  from  his  holy  fnt; 
And  the  chased  surge*,  inly  marinj,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 

»-ith  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  thst  » 
Down,  down  they  para — a  steep  and  alipneryddl; 
'  '  ■'  ■  ie,  in  pristine  cbao«  hurled. 


Thci 


'orldi 


that  blush  beueath  the  ocean  gnn 
nnu  cBviw,  the  «c*-c»Uea'  low-roofed  haunt,irsa 
Down,  safely  d.)wn  the  narrow  pass  they  Inad; 
The  beetling  watera  >torm  aboie  their  bead; 
While  for  behind  ntires  the  einkins  day. 
And  fades  on  K.lom's  hills  its  latest  ray. 

Vet  not  from  lusei  fled  the  friendly  light, 
Ot  dark  to  them  or  cheerleas  came  the  night. 
f^Lill  in  thi'ir  %un,  along  (bat  dnadful  road, 
Dlozed  brwul  and  fiercB  the  bnndisbad  toi^  rf( 
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gUm  a  (enfold  lustre  gare 
ig  mirror  of  the  rosy  ware ; 
blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 
Tj  cheek,  and  dance  in  erery  eye — 
lone — ^for  Misraim's  wizard  tram 
light  their  monster-gods  in  rain ; 
iped  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  confine^ 
Id  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
sy  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
!  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed ; 
ay  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
!  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm ; 
lering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 
3  their  chariot  wheels,  and  marred  their 
irf?  flight. 

-aim,  fly !'    The  ravenous  floods  they  see, 
3r  than  the  floods,  the  Deity, 
'aim,  fly !'     From  Edom's  coral  strand 
prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand, 
wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
iose  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 
wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast, 
ge  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
s  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 
Icomc  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
w  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood ! 
>me  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
d  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ! 
led  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
few  1     Then,  soft  as  £lim*s  well, 
)us  tears  of  new-bora  freedom  fell, 
hoee  hardened  heart  alike  had  borae 
of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scom, 
om  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
ig  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude, 
ing  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
1  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound ; 
free  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 
zling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast, 
bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 
the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  harmony, 
ow,'  she  sang,  *  the  tall  Egyptian  spear  1 
ke  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where! 
ir  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread, 
ael,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  P 
r  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 
e  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  ran£, 
and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread— 
arael,  for  the  Lord  hiath  triumphed  1' 

/mn. — Fifiemih  Sunday  afUr  TrmUy, 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

Sow  their  leaves  instruction  yield  1 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  1 

Bverr  bush  and  tufted  tree 

l¥an>les  sweet  philosophy : 

'  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sonow: 

3od  provideth  for  the  morrow  1 

Bay,  with  richer  crimson  flows 
rhe  kingly  mantle  than  Uie  rose  t 
3ay,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fiov 
riuui  we  poor  citizens  of  air  I 
Bams  nor  hoarded  ffrain  have  we, 
Vet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  soirow: 
GK>d  provideth  for  the  morrow  1 

One  there  lives,  whose  guardiala  eye 
Quides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  there  lives,  who.  Lord  of  all, 
Keeps  our  feathen  lett  they  &U. 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time. 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow : 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  1' 

Mistionary  Hymn, 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountainn^ 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountaixia 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
The^  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breeaet 
Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 
The  ffifts  of  God  are  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness, 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we  to  man  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny ! 
Salvation!  Oh,  salvation ! 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[From  BUhop  Ueber^t  Joumtd.'] 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love^ 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bencala's  palmy  grove, 

Listening  the  nigntin^e ! 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side^ 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea ! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  reclm^ 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  fi^uide. 
But  most  beneath  the  Ump's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  >pKad  my  books,  my  pencil  tiy. 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  or  eve  the  stat 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  fSu, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  I  then  on  I  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads. 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hilL 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gatei, 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain ; 
For  iweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

ThT  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  Miy, 

Across  the  dark-blue  sea ; 
Bat  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! 
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An  Evening  WaUs  tn  Bengal, 

Our  taak  is  done  I— on  Onnga's  breaat 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bongjli. 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side. 

Behold  the  tinj  frigate  ride : 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 

The  Moslem's  saTOUiy  supper  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  tne  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  thiouj^^ 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  tiye. 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude ; 
Now  (taught  bj  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunaers  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarelj  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on ;  no  yenoraed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  lores  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embers,  parched  and  drj. 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause !     Behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom. 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ;I 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower — 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  glade ; 
While  o'er  the  braice,  so  wild  and  fur. 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings. 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,' 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod ! 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood. 
But  thought  on  England's  *  cood  greenwood  ;* 
And  bleswed,  beneath  the  pturoy  shade. 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oil  in  rain !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  t 
A  truce  to  thought — the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes — 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring ; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night  I 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum : 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  t 

>  ▲  durnb  wfaoee  deep  scariet  flowers  very  much  resemble 
tiMgennitim,  and  thcnoe  called  the  Indian  geranium. 
*  11m  Mnoharonfik 


I  know  that  soal-«ntraDciBg  swell, 
It  is — it  must  be— Philomd  I 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  Iweae^ 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stieaay 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  coaftm 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  givn 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  haif«. 

CHikRLES  WOLnL 

The  Ret.  Charles  Wolfe  (1791-18S3),  i 
of  Dublin,  may  be  said  to  have  eanedt 
immortality  by  one  short  poem,  and  that 
with  considerable  closeness,  from  a  prose  i 
of  the  incident  which  it  relatesi  Beading 
Edinburgh  Annual  Iieg:i8ter  a  descriptioo 
death  and  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore  on  thi 
field  of  Coninna,  this  amiable  yoong  poet  ti 
into  verse  with  such  taste,  pathoa,  and  ere 
mity,  that  his  poem  has  obtained  an  impe 
place  in  our  literature.  The  subject  was  st 
— the  death  of  a  brave  and  popular  general 
field  of  battle,  and  his  burial  by  his  cooipai 
arms — and  the  poet  himself  dying  when  yw 
loved  and  lamented  by  his  friends,  gave  ad 
interest  to  the  production.  The  ode  wu  pi 
anonymously  in  an  Irish  newspaper  in  1817, 
ascribed  to  various  authors ;  StusUey  comid 
not  unlike  a  first  draught  by  CampbelL  In 
was  claimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and  tead 
ungenerously  and  dishonestly  sought  to  pi 
laurel  from  the  grave  of  its  owner.  The  fr 
Wolfe  came  forward,  and  established  hit  r 
yond  any  further  question  or  controversy ; 
new  claimant  was  forced  to  confess  hb  ira 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  cootritioD 
misconduct  Fame,  like  wealth,  is  sometiii 
sued  with  unprincipled  covetousness ;  hat 
directed  by  proper  motives,  the  chase  i 
honourable,  and  very  seldom  safe.  Thegrea 
of  life — its  moral  feelings  and  principles---«i 
thing  more  important  than  even  the  b 
wreaths  of  fame !  Wolfe  was  a  curate  is  t 
blished  church,  and  died  of  consumptioo.  I 
rary  remains  have  been  published,  with  sn  i 
ing  memoir  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Boa 
of  his  early  college  friends. 

l%e  Burial  qfSir  John  Moon. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  tumine, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  Mg^ 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclo^d  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  \aM\ 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  doak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  wxird  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gusd  on  the  hee  that  «tf 
And  we  bitterly  Uioug^t  of  the  moirov. 
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RIBBEBT  dOWUlL 


we  hollowed  hii  narrow  bed, 
d  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
nd  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 

way  on  the  billow ! 

talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
cold  ashes  upbraid  him— 
reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

heavy  task  was  done, 
)ck  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
:he  distant  and  random  gun 
was  sullenly  firing. 

ly  we  laid  him  down, 

d  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 

lim  alone  with  his  glory! 

in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
ich  Wolfe  founded  his  ode  is  as  fol- 
3hn  Moore  had  often  said  that  if  he 
>attle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where 
Kxly  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the 
inna.  A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on 
^here  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment, 
unp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
•ured,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff 
ody,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military 
kets.  The  interment  was  hastened; 
It  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
ey  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
'  him  their  bist  duty.  The  officers  of 
J  him  to  the  grave ;  the  funeral  ser- 
by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was 
larth.' 

Song, 

t  that  my  heart  is  cold 
it  that  once  could  warm  it ; 
ire's  form,  so  dear  of  old, 
e  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
e  ungenerous  world  can  chill 
w  of  fond  emotion 
who  made  it  dearer  still, 
ired  my  wild  devotion. 

lose  solemn  scenes  I  view 
and  dreamy  sadness ; 
n  those  who  loved  them  too 
ancy's  idle  gladness ; 
>nged  to  view  the  light 
ire's  features  glowing, 
tread  the  mountain's  height, 
ite  the  soul's  o'crflowing. 

f  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

den  chain  around  me  ; 

I  look  and  sullen  tongue 

:tcred  as  he  bound  me : 

intain  breeze,  the  boundless  heaven, 

>r  toil  the  creature ; 

the  free  alone  are  given — 

at  have  slaves  with  Nature!' 

rses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
r  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin> 
elf.  In  1817  he  took  orders,  and  was 
Ballyclog,  in  Tyrone,  and  afterwards 
tore.  His  incessant  attention  to  his 
wild  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
poetical  enthosiasm,  but  hurried  him 
f  grare. 


Sonff, 

[The  following  pathetic  lyric  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  air 
OrammaeAree.  Wolfe  said  he  on  one  oocarion  song  the  air 
over  and  over  till  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood 
he  oompoeed  the  song.] 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  mora  I 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  acain ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook^ 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  I 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  mav. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  art. 

All  cold  and  all  serene— 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  hara^ 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhapH,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can,  restore  I 

HERBERT  KN0WLE8. 

Herbert  Kxowles,  a  native  of  Canterbury  (1 798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
following  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
liahed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  soon  obttdned 
general  circulation  and  celebrity :  tliey  have  much 
of  the  steady  faith  and  devotional .  earnestness  of 
Cowper. 

Xtket  wriUm  in  tke  Chwrehyard  of  Hidimond,  Yorhshire. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  hers :  If  then  wilt,  let  us  make  here 
three  tabernaoles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  EliaM.— Matthew,  xriL  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  t 

Nor  Ellas  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  t     Ah  no  1 
AflTrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  day, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  1    Ah  no  !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it 


Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  tn4>pings  which  dizen  tne  proud  1 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside, 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornments  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  firinge  of  fth» 
shroud. 
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ToBLcbest     A!mI  'tis  in  twd  ; 
Who  hid  in  tfaciT  tunit  have  been  hid ; 
The  treMum  ■>«  (qaandaHd  ngtiu ; 


Shall  ■we  build  lo  AffsiTtioD  ud  LotcI 
Ah  no !  the^  hare  withered  and  died. 
Or  Bed  with  the  tpirit  abors. 


Unto  lorraw  I — tbe  Dead  cannot  griere ; 
Not  a  aob,  not  a  ai^h  mevti  mini  eu, 

Which  Compuaicn  itulf  could  relieTe. 
Ah,  metl;  thej  slumber,  nor  love,  how,  or  feai; 
Peace  I  peace  ia  the  iratchword,  tbo  ontj  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monorohi  most  bov  I 
Ah  no  I  for  hia  empire  ii  known. 

And  hen  then  an  trophiee  enow  I 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  acound  the  dark  stone. 
An  the  ligna  of  s  iceptre  that  none  may  diiown. 

The  fint  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  far  the  aleepen  around  us  la  riae  I 

The  aecond  to  Faith,  which  inaurea  it  fulfilled ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lajnb  of  tho  enat  aaciifice. 
Who  bequeathed  ui  them  boUi  when  He  roie  to  tl 


Id  1SS7  appeared  a  reliKiolu  poem  in  hluik  ^ 
•Dtitled    TV  Cdktk  of  Tiae,  by  RoBEBT  Foi 
which  speedily  nuo  to  great  popularity,  eapecially 
among  the  more  eeriDua  and  diasenting  daaacs  in 
Scotland.    The  author  wb»  a  young  licentiate  of ' ' 
Scottiah  SeccanoD  church.    Many  uho  icarcely  e 
Lwhed  into  modem  poetry  were  t^nipti-d  to  peruae 
a  work  which  embodied  their  favourite  theologionl 
teneta,  leC  otTwilh  the  graces  of  poetical  fancy 
deacripcion  ;  while  to  the  ordinary  rcadcra  of  i 
ginutire  literature,  the  poem  had  force  and  originnlity 
enough  to  challtin^  an  attentive   pemial.      Tlie 
'  Course  of  Time'  ia  a  long  poem,  eitlcndinR  to  ten 
hooka,  written  in  a  style  (hat  sometimea  imitateii  the 
lofty  mnrch  of  Milton,  and  at  other  timea  reaemblea 
ihat  of  Blair  and  Young,    The  object  of  the  poet  ia 
to  describe  the  apiritual  life  and  deatiny  of  man; 
and  he  taiiea  his  religious  apcculations  with  episo- 
dical piclorea  and  narratives,  to  illustrate  the  ciTecta 
of  virtue  or  vice.    The  aentimenU  of  Ihe  author  are 
strongly  Calvin Istic,  and  in  tiiis  respect,  as  well  as 
In  a  certain  crude  ardour  of  Imagination  and  devo- 
tlonal  enthusiasm,  the  poem  remlndi  ua  of  tho  style 
I   of  Milton's  early  prose  treatises.    It  is  often  harah, 
I   turgid,  and  vehement,  and  defbrmed  by  a  gloomy 
'■   piety  which  repels  the  reader  in  apite  of  the  many 
I    splendid  paesages   and   images   that  are  acattcrcd 
;   throunrliout  the  work.    With  much  of  the  spirit  and 
I   the  opinions  of  Cowpr.  PoUok  wanted  his  tnate  and 
I  hia  refinement     lime  might  have  mellowed  tlie 
[  fruiU  of  bis  genius;  for  certainly  the  design  of  svidi 
i   an  extensive  poem,  and  the  poaseaaion  of  a  poetical 
I   diction  so  copioiu  and  energetic,  by  a  yonng  man 
leareiJ  in  circumstancea  by  no  means  favourable  for 
I   the  cultivation  of  a  literary  tnate,  indicate  remark- 
I   able  intellecCual  power  and  determination  of  cha- 

Bobert  FoUok  was  destined,  like  Henry  Eirke 


White,  to  an  early  grave.  He  waa  ban)  i 
1T99,  at  Muirhouse,  in  the  pariah  ol  i 
Ueu&ewahire,  and  after  tha   lunal  init 


liia  Bad^nea  of  PaiU  k  K}I 


country  achoola,  wa*  sent  to  the  DOivenity  < 
gow.  He  stndied  five  yean  in  the  (tiTOE 
under  Dr  Dick.  Some  time  allet  Icariaf 
he  utotc  a  aeries  of  Tola  of  UU  Ora* 
prose,  which  were  publiilied  anoayoanilr 
application  to  his  atudica  broogbt  on  mifl 
pulmonary  diaeaae,  aiid  shortly  after  he  I 
eeivud  liis  license  lo  preach,  in  the  spraja 
it  waa  loo  apparent  that  Ilia  health  wai  it 
carious  and  dangerous  atsle.  Thia  tiadail 
further  conflnned  by  the  compoaitiM  rf  lil 
poem,  which  waa  published  by  Mr  BUit> 
Edinburgh  about  the  time  that  the  iiitliK  ' 
milled  to  the  aacrtd  office  for  which  be  ■»' 
quiUided.  The  greater  part  of  the  simioK  *■ 
bv  Patlok  midur  the  roof  ctf  a  cleiicil  Um 
liev.  Dr  Belfrage  of  Slalefotd,  when  emj 
wBi  tried  for  the  lestoratiaci  of  hi*  bcsKa 
aymptoma,  however,  continiwd  noats*^  * 
poet's  friends  and  phyaicians  kcoubmM 
to  try  the  climate  of  Italy.  Ur  Sonth^  > 
marked  of  Kirke  While,  that  'It  w«  b»  • 
through  his  short  life,  aa  he  waa  wcsttf  < 
kindest  treatment,  always  to  find  iL'  The« 
be  aaid  of  hia  kindred  genins,  PoUok.  HiM 
id  his  worth  had  raised  him  upabiatiil* 
jady  friends,  who  wdnld  have  nj'af*'  "J 
ite  to  hia  comfort  or  relief.  Having  W 
departure  for  London,  accompanied  ij  a  iWl 
lok  waa  received  into  the  house  of  wNi 
sheriff  of  London.  An  immediala  Jtaanl 
south-west  of  England  wa*  pronounced  ■> 
and  the  poet  went  to  retide  at  SbirlR  Cd 
near  Southampton.  The  milder  air  if  ft^ 
effected  no  improvement,  and  after  linfina 
few  weeks,  Pollok  died  on  the  llth  of  B« 
1S27.  The  some  year  had  witncMed  tdi  Bl 
I  preacher  and  a  poet,  and  hia  wiluKlr  dMi 
Course  of  Time,  however,  oooliiiiMd  to  ti 
ar  poem,  and  has  gone  tlirouf^  eifjiteaf 
'hiie  Ihe  interest  of  the  putiUe  in  it*  anOol 
a  n  memoir  of  hia  life,  published  in  1S4S. 
waa  interred  In  the  chiin^ard  at  UOltti 
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Lich  Shirl^  Common  is  situated,  and 
admirers  have  erected  an  obelisk  of 
int  oat  the  poet's  grare. 

[Xrove.] 

it  loTe,  thoa  word  that  sums  all  blisst 
I  cream  of  ail  Time's  blessedness^ 
>wn  of  happiness  complete  1 
;h0  ripest  grapes  of  joy 
and  selected  with  her  hand, 
ishes,  all  fairest  sights^ 
)ur8,  all  dirinest  sounds, 
all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul : 
the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 
th  all  superlatiyes  of  bliss. 
Id  that  expound,  which  words  tnnsoends, 
Tain.    Behold  a  meeting  scene 
,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

sre  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 

Is,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silrer  lights 

br  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 

rinds  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 

kmplation  to  adore 

Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 

fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 

.1,  bade  man  thmk  on  hu  end. 

lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 

)  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 

ith  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth 

*  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 

ast,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 

stajs,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 

some  wonder  working  there. 

he  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
iermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
undred  flowery  ages  pass, 
■eled  to  oflTer  up  her  prayer — 
ightly  offered,  niffhtly  heard, 
thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
re  his  country's  voice  had  called 
outh  to  fields  of  honour  far 
rave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 
maid,  by  Ood's  all-seeing  eye 
tiile  she  sought  this  boon  alone^ 
Mifety,  and  his  quick  return.* 
ible  attitude  she  kneeled, 
oBom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
e  other  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
imed,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 
;k,  exceshive  ardour  streamed, 
y  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
arce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
!  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low, 

heaven,  heard  at  the  roercy-seat. 
irandered  on  her  lovely  face  ; 

of  faith  and  holy  fear, 
Irops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
illows  by  the  stream  of  life, 
loon  looked  steadfa8tly ;  the  stars 
ightly  round  the  eternal  throne 
n,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Lots 
IS  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere, 
ver  seen  her  thus  alone, 
Testling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 
lot :  for  ofltimes  Providence 
ected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
prised.    Returned  from  long  delay, 
Towned  of  righteous  actions  won, 
horn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
knd  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
le  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray, 
devotion,  pleading  with  her  Ood, 

not,  heard  not  his  foot  i^iproach* 
iges  seemed  too  impure 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled. 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  tne  throne. 

Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  th« 

thought  I 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  himseU^ 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night. 
Spirits  m  loTe  about  them  ministered. 
And  Ood  approTing,  blessed  the  holy  joy  1 

{Morning.'] 

In  'customed  gloiy  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  Tisiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
And  joy  ;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  stroQg 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  face ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
Earth  smUed.     Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dewi^ 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  unlocked^ 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze  that  newly  woke, 
ReveUed  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells ;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  mu8ic  sung 
Their  matin  song — from  arboured  bower  the  thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  th«l  Iiymned  on  high. 
On  the  ffreen  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  heras,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way. 

[_Priendth{p.'\ 

Not  unremembered  is  the  hour  when4Keiids 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  ajjA  jiwuftiffr  tar| 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  a^lRi  in  Ttin ; 
Yet  ^ways  soueht,  so  natiTe  tothe  heart. 
So  much  desired  and  coTeted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — thou  wonderest  not,  nor  needVk* 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair, 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend. 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  fr/get ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  mpr  eril  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  m  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy  ; 
Companions  of  ray  young  desires  ;  in  doubt, 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
0, 1  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul. 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing,  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies, 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  b^avenl 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avuli 
My  mention  of  their  names !    Before  the  throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps. 
And  will  reoeiye  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirt^ 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends  ; 
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And  manj  friend«hipii  in  the  days  of  time 

Begun,  are  U^titijr  bere,  and  grovrinj^  >till ; 

So  pftwn  oun  ererniore,  l>oth  thein  aiid  mine. 

Nor  lA  the  hour  «>f  lonely  walk  forgot 

In  the  wide  de««rt,  where  the  view  wai  large. 

Pleaj^nt  were  many  Bcene*,  but  mo-.i  to  me 

The  solitude  of  va-t  extent,  untouched 

By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  Mwed  herself, 

And  reajie<l  her  ct**\>h  ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Who!^  niin^treU  brookk ;  whose  lamfw  the  moon  and 

stam; 
Who«te  organ-choir  the  roice  of  many  waters ; 
WhoM  banquetit  moniing  dews ;  whorc  heroe:*  storms ; 
Whone  warriors  mi;:hty  windu ;  whfiM:  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  oratoni  the  thunderbolts  of  Ci od ; 
Whose  i>alaceM  the  cTerla.Htin«!  hillis ; 
M'hoM  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whoM  rocky  turrets  battlird  hijrh 
Prospect  immense  spn-ad  out  on  all  sidcn  round, 
IxMt  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main. 
Now  walled  with  hill 4  that  Ai'\tX  al^ire  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  huch  a  ]ilaee  for  mu^tin;:  men, 
Ilappiej^t  sometimes  when  niu-in);  without  aim. 
It  was,  indecil,  a  wondrous  M^irt  of  Miris 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  unt  why  ;  sut  down, 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arr»w,  and  knew  not  when  ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  earn,  and  noihin?  heard  ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  norcurth — sought 

nought, 
Nor  meant  to  think  ;  but  ran  meantime  through  rast 
Of  risionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  top^  i»f  thoughts, 
M'hich  men  of  common  stature  nevor  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  lnrge!«t  wurbN  ruuld  hold. 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  thirte  who  reafl. 
lie  entered  into  Nature *:<  holy  place, 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 
Unveiled ;  and  hennl  unutterable  things. 
And  incomnmnicablc  visions  saw ; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  vi^^ions  then 
Of  inconununicable  glory  bri;:ht ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  nfter-aL'**)*  fitriucd 
To  words,  or  by  their  fiencil  picturt-il  forth  ; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  fwhelil  apiin, 
And  heanl  unspeakable  and  murvelifU**  things. 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revoaled, 
And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  still. 

[/fapjiincti,] 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 

Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  lluppiness,  it  Kcems 

In  vain  to  ask  ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain  ; 

Though  iK>ets  nmch,  and  hcrmitx,  talked  and  sung 

Of  brooks  and  ciystal  fount**,  and  weeping  dews, 

And  myrtle  b«)wers,  ami  solitary  vales. 

And  with  the  nymph  made  assignati^ms  there. 

And  wooe<l  her  with  the  love-hick  eaten  reed ; 

And  sages  too,  although  less  positive. 

Advised  their  sons  to  C4^urt  her  in  the  shade. 

Delirious  bubble  all !     Was  happiness. 

Was  self -approving.  Owl  ttpj»roving  joy, 

In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  I  in  gales. 

However  sweet  I  in  wells,  however  clear  I 

Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade  ? 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair; 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even !  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
The^  waked  the  native  ft>untains  of  the  soul 
Which  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tidei 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 

Th«  Chriitian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 


Of  maji,  him  thither  mbI  for  pcMC,  and  thin! 
Declared :  M'bo  finda  it,  let  him  find  it  ihoe; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ercr  let  him  Mck 
In  vain  ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  chanfriiw  wiH 

True  HappineM  had  no  localitiei. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  vent,  with  Jni^ 
And  went  with  MeekncM,  Charity,  and  Lsia 
Where'er  a  tear  wa«  dried,  a  wouidfld  hmil 
Bound  np,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dev 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injinj 
I<epeate«l  oft,  as  oft  by  lore  forprcn ; 
Where'er  an  evil  pasaion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned  ;  whaii% 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
\\'here'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  hriathal 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pioiu  wiah ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holr  place,  a  spoi 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religions  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  miUJ 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memory  livsi 
The  mom  of  life,  first  mom  of  endlcai  dayi^ 
Most  joyful  mom!  Nor  yet  for  nought  ihtjtf* 
A  being  of  etemal  date  commenced, 
A  younc  immortal  then  was  bom !    And  vht 
Shall  tell  what  strange  rariety  of  bliss 
Hurst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  locAed 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  te 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new!  when  thought  awoke,  thought  nem bM 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  vilk^ 
And  triumphed  in  the  wannth  of  cooscioai  lift! 

Nor  happy  only,  bat  the  cause  of  Joy, 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  alwav*  nooncd. 
What  tongue  I — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  blia  ^ 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  ronnd  hw  kof 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  naiM 
As  living  jewels  dropped  onstained  from  hcavi^ 
That  nuule  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seen 
Than  every  omament  of  cowtlieat  hoe ! 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  pi*BA 
With  all  her  plarful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  1 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  dl 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  neavy  taak,  for  taib 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltier  iporiib 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field. 


And  watch  them  mn  and  crop  the  temptiat  ■"^7 
Which  oft.  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  MrtM 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questiom,  pit 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  soire; 
And  heard  their  obeervations  strange  and  Dft; 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quaneU,  mm 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  foivot  in  lora. 
And  still  I  Itooked  upon  their  lorelincsi, 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitiidM 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  Uisift 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronisd ; 
Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  lootab 
Roses  that  bathe  anout  the  well  of  lils^ 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  «»MM»i«g  « 

cheek, 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love ! 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  anceb*  tjt^ 
Gay,  guileless,  sportire,  krreljUtila  thii^l 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sonofr,  dad 
In  smiles,  beliering  in  tlimr  Ikiiy  hopes. 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  tiuol  dljiy^ 
Happy  all  day,  and  lmpf7  nU  tbe  nij^l 
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iPieture  of  a  MuerJ] 

one  in  folly  farther  gone ; 
y,  incurable,  and  wild, 
•stock  of  deyiU  and  of  men, 
lardian-angel  quite  giren  up— 
10  with  dust  inanimate 
interooune.     Ill-guided  wretch  I 
;  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
len  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 
to  Ood — in  wasteful  hall, 
»  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
d  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rag»— 
;  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 
rtrange  communion  with  his  gold  ; 
ierish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
n's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 
i,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 
ook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
ire.     Of  all  Ood  made  upright, 
Qostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 
Qost  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 
Id  Eternity  for  Time, 
ed  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 
>1 !     Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch ! 
;  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
night  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
ed ;  and  'midst  abundance  died — 
I — died  of  utter  want ! 


JAM£8  MONTGOMERY. 

>NTGOMERT,  a   Feligious  poet  of  de- 
ll reputation,  was  born  at  Irvine,   in 

1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
who  died  whilst  propagating  Chris- 
le  island  of  Tobago.  Tlie  poet  was 
the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near 
792  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield 
11  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
1  he  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
[lis  course  did  not  always  run  smooth. 
1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
od,  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
be  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  1789; 
low  interpreted  into  a  seditious  libeL 
t,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  his 
as  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
risonment  in  the  castle  of  York,  and  to 
'  £20.  In  January  1795  he  was  tried 
imputed  political  offence — a  paragraph 

the  Sheffield  Iris,  which  reflected  on 
of  a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  riot  at 
e  was  again  convicted  and  sentenced 
i'  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace 
1.  *  AU  the  persons,'  says  the  amiable 
in  1840,  'who  were  actively  concerned 
cutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
I,  without  exception,  they  died  in  peace 
believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying, 
ch  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I 
ens  of  good-will,  and  from  several  of 
itial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
%  in  extenuation  of  offences  for  which 
lenalty  of  the  law ;  I  rest  my  justifl- 
lese  cases,  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
r,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification 
tion  the  circumstance  to  the  honour  of 
and  as  an  evidence  that,  amidst  all  the 
lat  distracted  time,  a  better  spirit  was 
nit  finally  prerailed,  aud  by  its  healing 


influence  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been 
conscientious  sufferers.' 

Mr  Montgomery's  first  volume  of  poetry  Qie  had 
previously  written  occasional  pieces  in  his  news- 
paper) appeared  in  1806,  and  was  entitled  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland^  and  other  Poems.  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  January  1807  *  denounced  the  unfortu- 
nate Tolume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro- 
bation as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expected  to 
sunrive.'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
offensive — written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Review, 
when  all  the  sins  of  its  youth  were  full-blown  and 
unchecked.  Among  other  things,  the  reviewer  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  the  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
or  of  any  other  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance  of  this 
oracle,  a  fourth  impression  (1500  copies)  of  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  the  press 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  editions.  The 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  The  West  Indies^  a 
poem  in  four  parts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British 
legislature  in  1807.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  past  suffer- 
ings and  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  long- 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  possesses  a  vigour  and  freedom  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  pathetic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anything  in  the  first  volume.  Mr  Montgomery 
afterwards  published  Prison  AmusementSf  written 
during  his  nine  months'  confinement  in  York  castie 
in  1794  and  1795.  In  1813  he  came  forward  with  a 
more  elaborate  performance,  Tlie  World  Before  the 
Flood,  a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  their  happy  ralley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  loves  of  Javan 
and  ZiUah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  little  band  of  patriarch  families 
firom  the  hand  of  the  giants,  are  sweet  and  touching, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connect^ 
with  some  patriotic  individuids  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood *  in  many  a  plan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  Thoughts  on  H^A*?*?/*  (1817),  directed 
against  state  lotteries  ;  and  The  Climbing  Boifs  Soli' 
Icquies,  published  about  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  different  authors,  to  aid  in  effecting  the 
abolition,  at  length  happily  accomplished,  of  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  employing  boys  in 
sweeping  chimneys.  In  1819  he  published  Ureen* 
land,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  origin  .if  the  missions 
by  that  people  to  Greenland  in  1733.  The  poem,  at 
published,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
but  the  beauty  o{  its  polar  descriptions  and  episodes 
recommended  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  poem  by  Mr  Montgomery  is  The  Pelican  Island, 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  Captain  Flinders's  voyage 
to  Terra  Australis,  describing  the  existence  of  tlie 
ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  work  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  cantos,  and  the  narrative  is  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  by  an  imaginaiy  being  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  related  after  the  whole 
has  happened.  The  poem  abounds  in  minute  and 
delicate  description  of  natural  phenomena— has  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  expression — and  altogethtt 
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poMesia  more  of  the  pawet  and  fertility  of  tlic 
muter  tliBn  any  othLT  of  tlie  author'!  worka. 

Bi-'iiiles  Ihc  works  we  hare  enumerated,  Mr  Md 
gomery  hai  thrown  off  ■  number  of  miiill  effiuions, 
publinhed  in  different  periodieala,  and  ahort  transln- 
■    II  froni  Dante  and  I'etrarcli.    On  hii 


In  1B3 


'invidi 


in'  of  ni 


editor,  whi<:h  lie  liiul  maintained  fcjr  mure  thnn  thirty 
yeara,  thrDa)(liiiiJOil  report  nnd  evil  report,  hia  (Hendi 
and  ni.'lt{h1ioura  of  Shi'lHdil,  of  every  iliadc  of  polici- 
'      cal  and  reli);ioua  diatiiicti»n,  invited  him  to  a  puhlic 
entertiiinrnenl,  at  wtiieli  tlie  pniient  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
preiidcil.    There  the  liappy  and  grateful  poet  '  run 
through  the  alory  of  hia  lift;  ereii  from  hla  boyiah 
dayi.'  when  lie  canic  nniongat  them,  friendleai  luid  a 
itrangor,  from  his  retirement  at  Fulneck  anionK  the 
Moravian  brethren,  by  whom  lie  wn»  educated  in  nil 
,     but  knowledge  of  tlie  world,   llu  apuke  witli  pnrdon- 
able  priile  of  tlie  autix'sa  wliieh  had  crowned  hia 
laboura  bb  an  author.     '  Not,  indeed,"  he  suiJ, '  with 
fume  and  furtune,  as  these  were  lavished  on  my 
I     greater  contemporarien.  in  comparison  with  whoao 
'      magnificent  puaieuiuna  on  the  Ilritiah  I'smuaius 
my  smalt  plot  of  ground  is  no  mure  than  Nabotli's 
I      Tlncyanl  lo  Ahab'!  kingdom  ;  but  it  Is  my  own ;  It 
.1     ti  no  eopyhutd  i  I  borrowed  it,  I  leaied  it  from  none. 
Every  foot  of  it  I  cncloaeJ  from  the  common  myself; 
and  I  can  a»  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  i 
; '     gained  have  I  ever  lost,    *    *    I  wrote  neithe 
.  I     niit  the  mannera,  tlie  taste,  nor  the  temper  of  tbo 
'I     age  I  but  1  appealed  In  universal  principles,  ti 
perishable  affections,  to  primary  elements  o< 
^     couimon  nature,  found  wherever  man  is  found  in 
civiliaed  aociety,  wherever  his  mind  hna  been  raised 
]     above  barbarian  ignorance,  or  his  pauions  purified 
|,     from  brutal  aclQthneaa.'     In   1S3U  and   1831   Mr 
! '      Montgomery  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
i '      turea  at  the  Royal  Inatitution  on  Poetry  and  Gene- 
ral Literature,  which  lie  prepared  for  the  preaa.  and 
',       puMiahed  in  1833,     A  penaiun  of  £200  pi-r  annum 
haa  since  been  conferred  on  Mr  Montgomery.    A 
collected  edition  of  liii  worka,  with  autobiographical 
:'     ami  illustrative  matter,  was  issued  in  1841  in  ' 
'     rolumet,    A  tone  of  generoua  and  etiliglitcned 
,     rali^'  pervades  all  the  writings  of  tliis  poet   He  was 

I  the  enemy  of  the  alavc  trade  and  of  every  form 
i  of  oppreaaion,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  scheme 
, :  of  pliilanthropy  and  improvement.  The  pious  and 
I,  devolirmul  feelings  displayed  in  hia  curly  efTiiaions 
j  i     Tiave  grown  witli  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of 

Ilia  puctry.  In  description,  however,  lie  is  not  less 
I '  happy ;  and  in  his  '  Greenland '  and  '  Pelican  Island ' 
I  there  arc  passages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined 
, ;  lastc  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  materials. 
I ,     Ilia  late  works  have  more  vigour  and  variety  than 

those  1iy  which  he  flrat  becnme  distinguished.  In- 
'  I  deed,  Ills  fame  was  long  confined  to  what  is  termed 
, ,  the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultivation 
,  I  of  different  atylea  of  poetry,  that  hia  depth  and  sin- 
',,  cerlty  of  feeling,  the  aimpMty  of  his  taste,  and  the 
I '    picturesque  beanty  of  hia  language,  were  not  rc- 

I I  itricted  to  purely  spiritual  themes.    His  amalter 

1 1  poems  enjo^  a  popularity  almoat  equal  to  those  of 
.1  Moore,  which,  though  differing  widely  in  aubjeet, 
{ I  they  resemble  in  their  musical  fiow,  and  their  i 
'  1    pendioua  happy  eipressioa  and  imagery. 

1 1  OrectilayuL 

1 1    'TIS  aunaet ;  to  the  firmament  seicae 
I      Th«  Atlantic  wave  refiects  a  gorgeous  scene  ! 
j  j     Broad  in  the  cloudleai  west,  a  belt  of  gold 
:     Oinla  the  blue  hemisphere ;  above  umvllnd 
The  keen  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  si^t, 
"        might, 


Bmbodied  in  a  fiuah  of  cr 


Through  whicli  the  evening  star,  with  miUa^a^ 
Deacenda  Id  meet  her  image  in  the  itreun. 
Far  in  the  east,  what  spectacle  unkuixni 
Allures  the  eye  lo  gaze  on  it  alone  I 
Amidit  black  rocks,  that  lift  on  either  haad 
Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  needing  bol ; 
Aiuidkt  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  sraa. 
That  ahiiie  art.und  the  Arctic  Cyrlades  ; 
Amidst  a  cnant  of  drearient  continent, 
In  many  a  shapelcM  promnntorr  rent; 
O'er  rocks,  Bras,  ii.land<,  promontoriea  ipica^ 
Tbo  ice-blink  nars  its  undulated  bead.r 
On  which  the  >un,  beyond  the  horiun  ihiiaa^ 
Hath  left  bin  ricbMt  (nniituni  behind ; 
Piled  nn  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge, 
O'er  fixed  and  tluid  ttridea  the  atpmeWdfa^ 
\Vho«  block"  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  ej» 
Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  in  the  ikvj 
With  glacier  b;>ttlsmenta  that  crowd  lie  niliM, 
The  tlow  cnalion  of  six  thousand  ycai^ 
Amidst  immensity  it  towem  sublime, 
■Winter's  etemsl  paUee,  built  by  Time  : 
All  human  elructurei  by  hii  touch  an  boma 
rtown  to  the  dual ;  luoiiotaina  tbenuelTca  ii«  iM 
With  hli  light  footrteps  ;  here  for  ever  jn>^ 
Amid  the  region  of  unnieltiiig  anowt, 
A  raoiiuinent ;  where  every  flake  that  talla 
1-,-         I         ...  .  ^      ic«  to  the  walla. 


The  I 


1  behol. 


hri}!hter  image  of  hla  face; 
The  stats,  in  their  iiDCtumal  vigils,  rest 
Like  aipal  firej  on  its  illumined  crest  j 
The  gliding  moon  around  the  rainparU  irhad% 
And  all  its  ma^ic  lighta  mi  shades  revcali ; 
lleneath,  the  tide  with  eijual  fury  mrw, 
To  undcnniiie  it  through  a  thoii.«and  caves; 
Kent  from  its  roof,  though  Ihuudiringfianafe' 
Plunge  to  the  gulf,  inimov»b!e  aloft. 
From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land. 
Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  oipdnd. 

Hark  1  througli  the  ulm  and  silenc*  cf  (ha  M^ 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  bawtei, 
Celestial  mm<ic  swells  along  the  air  ■ 
No  !  'lis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  ptaja 
From  yonder  deck,  where,  on  the  ileni  reun^ 
Three  humble  vovasers,*  with  looks  insrand, 
.\nd  hearts  enkitiilleil  with  a  holier  0-™ 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  :  their  chojal  accenta  rise 
On  wingB  of  haniiouy  beyond  the  ikit*  ; 
And,  'midst  the  toagf  that  servph-miastnls  liafe 
Day  without  night,  to  their  immortal  kiuft 
These  simple  strains,  whicb  ent  Bohemiaa  billl 
Echoed  to  jiathleu  woods  and  desert  rilli, 
Now  beard  frnm  Sbetland't  anire  bound— n*  li* 
In  hear™  ;  and  he  who  aits  upon  the  thitBS 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power, 
Remembers  Calrarv,  and  hails  the  hour 
When,  by  the  Almighty  Father's  high  decn^ 
The  utmost  north  to  him  shall  bow  the  kBK^ 
And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel-nce 
Kiss  the  victorious  seeptn  of  his  grace. 
Then  to  his  eye,  whose  instant  glance  patita 
lleaven'a  heights,  earth's  circle,  hell's  pwdK* 

la  there  a  group  more  loveiy  than  those  thna 
Nighl-wntching  pilgrims  on 
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ear,  that  gathers,  in  one  sound, 
98  of  adoring  worlds  around, 
lere  a  breath  of  more  deli<rbt{ul  praise 
)  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise, 
le  treacherous  main  thej  sink  to  rest, 
t  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast  t 
leep ;  but  memory  wakes  ;  and  dreams  anaj 
a  lirely  masqueiade  of  day  ; 
i  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind, 
mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
gs  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh, 
rs  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eye  : 
r  opens,  with  prophetic  view, 
lich  e'en  their  fathers  never  knew 
schooled  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil, 
and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
icenes,  strange  men  ;  untold,  untried  distress ; 
rdnhipis  famme,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
;  death  in  every  hideous  form, 
,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  ; 
istn,  and  wilder  men — unmoved  with  fear, 
:x>mfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
J  but  hope'  a  Saviour's  love  to  show, 
n  one  spirit  from  eternal  wo  : 
they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain, 
IS  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain, 
om :  the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shroads ; 
er  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouds 
ns  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
rough  the  portal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn, 
Red  by  an  April-gale  appears, 
the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheres, 
rple  as  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
I  low  vapours  over  the  autumnal  plain  : 
full  sun,  resurgent  from  the  flood, 
I  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood  ; 
kly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire, 
bent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
}  the  vessel !    Shining  throujcrh  the  light, 
white  sea-fowl's  horizontal  night, 
ihe  wings,  and  skims,  and  cleaves  her  way 
refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

NighL        , 

ht  is  the  time  for  rest  ; 

ow  sweet,  when  labours  close, 

ntther  round  an  aching  breast 

he  curtain  of  repose, 

tch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 

m  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

ht  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

he  gay  romance  of  life, 

len  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems, 

'lend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 

!  visions  less  beguiling  far 

n  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  I 

ht  is  the  time  for  toil  ; 
o  plouch  the  classic  field, 
mt  to  nnd  the  buried  spoil 
ts  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
all  is  ours  that  sages  taught, 
t  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought.* 

ht  ii  the  time  to  weep  ; 

0  wet  with  unseen  tears 

se  grave*  of  memory  where  sleep 
he  joys  of  other  years  ; 
les  tliat  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
perished  young  like  things  on  earth ! 

lot  any  with  to  make  pedantic  objections,  we  may  be 

1  remark,  tbat  this  stanza  Is  Inconsistent  with  natural 
.  a  Just  aconomy  of  life.  Dap  Is  the  time  for  toll— 
tore  proper  for  repoae,  and.  If  qjeot  In  mental  labour, 
<n  to  other  duties  pursued  during  the  day,  must  re* 
the  injury  of  health^-^&l. 


Night  is  the  time  to  watch  ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have- loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  his  slumbering  hotty 
Startled  by  Caesar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  muse  ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away  ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
And  hold  communion  there  with  Qod. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease  : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine  ! 

[Picture  of  a  Poetical  Enthusiast,] 
[From  the  «  World  Before  the  Flood."] 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  conic,  remained — her  boy  I 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  rose, 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast^ 
Warm  crushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  repreeiod  ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled. 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  viewed 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renewed, 
Kach  vanished  look,  each  well-remembered  grace 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  face  ; 
For  quick  his  eye,  and  changeable  its  ray, 
As  the  sun  glancinc;  through  a  vernal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breast. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  years  enlaiged  his  form,  in  moody  hours 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  powers  ; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears  ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repressed  his  tongue, 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  he  sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  caoM^ 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame  ; 
With  stem  delight  he  roamed  the  howling  woods, 
Or  hunff  in  ecstacy  over  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursive  fancy  lonj^  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew ; 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme. 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  acha^ 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran. 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  verged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  could  wateh  no  more, 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain  ; 
He  fled,  and  sojoomed  in  the  land  of  Cain. 
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There,  when  he  hc&rd  the  voice  of  Jubars  lyre, 
Instinctive  genius  caught  the  ethereal  fire  ; 
And  soon,  with  swectly-niotlulnting  skill. 
He  leanied  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 
They  seemed  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer's  heart ! 
Then  glory's  opening  field  he  proudly  trod, 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of'^Go<l, 
Round  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birtnright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  niinstrers  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  wann  visions  of  a  wayward  mind. 
Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair. 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affections  stole, 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought. 
Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought  : 
Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 
Harassed  his  i)ath,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown  ; 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sighed  nlone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the  fame  he  found. 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound  ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he  roved, 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  o<*ean-wced  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 
On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save. 

[The  Pelican  Mand.'] 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  naif  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  doi(-n  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air, 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being»  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidi^t  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing; 
While  the  last  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eildy, 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dewdrops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  surge 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee. 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  virion  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  m  ecstacy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties, 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes — 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
Im  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gal£ 


A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and  bri^l^ 

Retuniinff  thence  in  showers  of  dew; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprang; 

Flies  o'er  itc  eddying  surface  played. 
Birds  'midst  the  alder-branches  sang. 

Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  ttnytii 
The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest, 
And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest. 

'Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems^ 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catdi 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missel  the 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 

Whose  un imprisoned  waters  mn. 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glen,  through  shade  and 
Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  bind 
In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind* 

So  thought  I  when  I  saw  the  fac« 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed. 
Of  one  adorned  with  every  grace. 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  concealed^ 
But  not  her  story  ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court. 

And  frolicked  in  the  gayest  ring, 
Where  fa.*<hion's  high-bofn  minions  spoit 

Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing ; 
But  thence  when  love  had  touched  her  soul. 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  andpUiaii 

She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life. 
Yet  in  a  bosom-circle  reigns. 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showns. 

But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowerk 

TheOrave, 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shut'*  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish  ;  O,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  child  I 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Hark!  a  strange  sound  affrights  nune  ew; 
My  pulse,  my  brain  mns  wild — I  rave: 
Ah !  who  art  thou  whoee  voice  I  heart 

'lam  thiOiftTet 
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The  OreTC,  that  ncret  (pake  bcfon, 
Hkth  fouad  at  1en|!;th  &  tongue  (o  chide ; 

0  liaten!  1  will  nieik  no  inon  : 

Be  silent,  pride! 
Art  thou  ft  wretch,  of  hojw  forlom, 
The  Tirtim  of  ronsarainK  ore  T 
la  th;  diittsctcd  cdoscieuce  (om 

By  fell  denpiitt 
Do  fonl  mlMleed*  of  rarroer  timea 
Wring  Ttth  nmoTH  Ihj  ({Dilty  brewtl 
And  ghosts  of  unforpTen  crimci 

Murder  tli j  rtit  t 
Lashed  by  the  fliriei  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  ««ngorinn>  wouldrt  thoa  Bee  I 
Ah  1  (hiok  not,  hope  not,  foul !  to  fii^d 

A  friend  in  me. 
By  all  the  teiren  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tonfiue  to  tell  I 
By  the  dread  •ecrels  of  my  wombi 

Dy  death  and  hclll 

1  charge  Ihee  lire  I  repmt  and  piay ; 
In  duet  thine  Infomy  deplore; 
There  yet  U  mercy ;  go  thy  way. 

Art  thou  a  moumerl     l!a»t  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights  1 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights  I 

0  liTe  '.  and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  piut : 
Rely  on  IleaiED'a  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  Inst. 
Aii  than  a  wanden 


Though  long  of  winds  and  wbth  the  sport. 
Condemned  in  wrelcbednfsa  to  WiMil, 
LiTe !  Iho'i  ehalt  reach  A  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 
To  friendihip  didst  thou  trust  thy  faciei 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 
Wlia  stole  into  thy  hreasl,  to  aim 

A  surer  blow) 

Lire !  and  repine  not  o'er  his  Iob, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told  : 
Thou  halt  mistaken  sordid  dro«> 

For  friendship's  gold, 


Oo,  seek  that  treasure,  ii 
Ofp 


^ocalm. 


Did  woman's  charms  thy  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  provel 
Hath  *he  hetnyed  thea  with  her  nnile. 

And  Mildtby  loTcl 
liTat  twaii  a  falu  bewildering  fire ; 

Too  oflen  toie'i  inudious  dart 
ThiUli  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
Hot  kitli  the  heart. 

"noa  yet  ihalt  know  how  iweet,  how  dear, 

To  gau  OD  listening  beauty's  ew ! 

To  aak— and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply  I 

A  nohla  flame  shall  wans  thy  hreut, 

A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prore ; 

Ttij  juuth,  thint  uo,  ihall  yet  he  blwt 


Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
ConfeiB  tby  folly— ktM  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chutening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  Ood. 
A  bruincd  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  aU  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake; 

Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  Froridence  adore : 
Ti»  done  I — Arise  1  Ht  hid*  ihoe  itand, 
To  fal)  no  more. 


There  is  a  culm  for  (hose  who  weep, 
A  test  for  weaiy  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  tho  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  llie  ground ) 
The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  gloriouji  image,  freed  from  clay. 
In  hcareu's  etcmnl  nphereeball  shina 

A«tarotday[ 
The  sun  la  hut  s  spark  of  6n, 
A  transient  mi-tcor  in  the  sky ; 
The  eoiil.  iinmorUl  ni  its  sire. 

Shall  uerer  die.' 


ntFifUofth,  World. 
Sow  in  tho  mom  thy  seed. 

At  eve  hold  not  thine  hand ; 
To  doubt  and  fear  giie  thou  no  heed, 

Broad-CBst  it  o'er  the  land. 
Beside  all  waters  low ; 

The  highway  furrows  rtoeli ; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow ; 

Scatter  it  ou  the  rock. 
The  good,  the  fruitful  ground, 

Eipeet  not  here  nor  there  i 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plote, 'til  found  ; 

Go  forth,  then,  crerywherB. 
Thoa  know'ft  not  which  may  IhriM^ 

The  late  or  early  sown ; 
Grace  Wps  the  pncious  gcrmi  aliTO^ 

When  and  wherever  strown. 
And  duly  shall  aJ-JWnr, 

Id  vcrdore,  beauty,  stt»ngth. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  com  at  length. 
Thou  can.^t  not  toil  in  vain : 

Cold,  heat,  and  muiit.  And  dry. 
Shall  fofter  and  mature  the  Boia, 

For  gamert  in  the  sky. 


Aipiralioi 
Higher,  higher,  wil 


'B  through  (i 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  ui  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  maj  we  prsM 

Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  beau^. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth. 
Hake  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireHide  comforts  sit, 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
0 1  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  jojs  of  life  from  home. 

The  Common  Lot, 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  I  howeVr  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth 
This  truth  survives  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bless  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  ririe  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoved — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  fnends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — hi8  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — ^but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

0  she  was  fair !  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o*er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  gl6ry  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  aflTord  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man  I 

Pfxtyer, 

Fnjer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

Tne  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  nona  but  Qod  is  near. 


Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lip*  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breathy 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death: 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer- 
Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  T<to 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  njoioi^ 

And  say,  *  Behold  he  prays ! ' 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  onc^ 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alcma: 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  thrcMHf, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  Ood, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod: 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  I 

Home, 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Wht're  bii<jhtor  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
AimI  milder  moons  omparadise  the  night; 
A  land  of  Iw^autv,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 
Tinic-tuton'vl  ai;e,  and  love-exalted  youth: 
The  wandrriii^  mnrinor,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wtahhicist  i^lcs,  the  most  enchanting  ihon^ 
Vicus  not  a  realm  fio  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathe:*  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

I  otiched  by  reinoinbrance,  trembles  to  th^  poU; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grsoe^ 
The  heritaire  of  nature's  nob^t  race, 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  bint, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  nmn.  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

II  i.-*  aword  and  w^eptrc,  pasreantry  and  prids^ 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend; 
Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mo*  her,  daughter,  wift^ 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  i.arrow  way  of  lift  1 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  bs  fysui 
Art  thou  a  man ! — a  patriot  t — ^look  around ; 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  nam. 
That  laud  iky  countxy,  and  that  spot  My  hoasi 


THE  HON.   WIIXIAM  BOBERT  8PESCSM. 

T\\e  IIoK.  William  Kobert  Si>sircER(1770-lS 
published  occasional  poems  of  that  descriptka  M 
vers  de  socieU,  whose  highest  object  is  to  giU 
social  hour.  They  were  exaggerated  in  compUB 
and  adulation,  and  wittily  pu^ied  in  the  *Bid€« 
Addresses.'  As  a  companion,  Mr  Spencer  wu  n 
prized  by  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolii; 
falling  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  mnovedtoP 
where  lie  died.  His  poems  were  collected  and  1 
lished  in  1836.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knwr 
esteemed  Spencer,  quotes  the  foUowing  *1tat  I 
from  one  of  his  poemf,  u  eiprawlfv  of  his  ovmi 
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TbBt  liDgered 
Ambition  »U  diuuiwu  lu  an, 

M'itb  phsjiCoQi  hanoun'  by  hla  side. 
VTb^i  emptj  ihulons  );Uiixnifr  nigh  I 

They  oacBTtet*  I'rieuiialiip,  Truth,  mJ  Lorol 
Oh  I  die  -to  thought,  to  memory  dia, 
Since  lifeleii  to  mj  heart  ja  pro™ ! 
Mr  SpenpcrtranilHtedtheT-eonoraof  Biirgcrwitli 
reat  luccegi,  nnd  in  a  vein  of  timilnr  excellence 
imposed  Biinie  original  Ijatliidi.onC'ufvrhich,  marked 
f  mmplicily  wid  pathoa,  we  mbjoin ; — 


A  CiVfrt,  or  the  Grat 


of  the  Gi-eyhomd. 
uglB  sound, 


The  ipearmen  heard 

And  cbetrly  imilea  loe  mom  ; 
And  muiy  a  brach,  and  ititiKJ  a  hound. 

Obeyed  Llewelyn's  liom. 
And  Btill  he  blew  a  louder  blait, 

And  g*Te  «  Inttiet  eheor, 
'Come,  Oelen,fpme,  irert  neretlaat 

Llewelyn  '<  Jiorii  to  hear. 
Ob  where  dnrii  fnithrul  Ot'lcrt  roam, 

The  Bower  «f  all  his  r»ce 
So  true.  So  liiBvt — a  Snmb  at  homi^ 

A  lion  in  thechaHl' 
'Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  WUrt  fed  ; 
He  watched,  he  terred,  ha  cheered  U*  lord, 

And  teutineled  his  bed- 
In  (H»lh  he  -Irts  %  peerleai  hound, 

Thegiftof  royalJohn; 
But  now  no  -(jclert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chnic  rmlu  on. 
And  now,  aa  o'er  tlie  rocki  and  doU« 

The  gallant  chidinp  rise. 
All  Soowden'i  *rA«J  chaos  yella 

The  many -ftiingled  crieal 
That  day  Llewelyn  little  loTed 

The  chase  of  tart  and  hare  ; 
And  scant  and  imall  the  booty  prored, 

ForOclertwa*  not  there. 
Unpleased  Llewelyn  homeward  hied, 

When,  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  tmant  Oelert  it  espied, 

Bounding  bis  lord  tu  greet. 
But,  when  he  gained  his  caftle-door, 

j^^hast  the  chieftain  stood  -, 
The  hound  all  o'er  wai  smeared  with  goie  j 

nil  lipa,  his  fang*,  ran  blood. 
Llmrelyn  gaud  with  fierce  BUtpiiae ; 

Unusml  such  look"  to  meet. 
Sis  favourite  chetked  his  joyful  guile. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 
Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  an  went  Qelert  too  ; 
Aod  etill,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Frash  blood-gouta  shoeked  his  view. 
D'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 

With  b]ood->t>ined  covert  rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  lilaod  besprent. 
S*  -called  bis  child — no  toico  replied — 
_H«  MATched  with  terror  wild  ; 
ad.  Mood  he  found  on  eieir  side, 


Butni 


d  his  child. 


'HclLhouudl  mj  child's  by  thee  dermued,' 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And  to  the  hilt  lii<  icuEeful  swonl 

He  plunged  in  Gcleri's  side. 
Ilia  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell. 

No  pity  could  impart  ; 
But  still  hi*  Gelert's  dying  yall 

Fused  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 
Aroused  by  G^lert's  dying  yell, 

Some  slumbcrer  wakened  nigh : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  ttll 


Tob. 


rhisiL 


■scry! 


Concenled  beneath  a  -, 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 

All  glowing  from  hi,  ro-y  sleep. 
The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

cutbe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  die*d. 


But,  t 


eath, 


Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  l«m  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  iii  death. 
Ab.wbat 'wns  then  Llewelyn's  pain' 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear  ; 
Ills  gsllnnt  hound  the  wolf  had  slaia 

To  Save  Llewelyn's  beir : 
Vain,  rain  wb-i  all  Llewelyn's  woj 

■Destofthy  kinda.lieul 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 
And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise, 

With  costly  sculpture  decked  ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praiia 

Poor  Qclert's  bouea  protect 
There,  never  could  the  spearman  pM^ 

Or  fomrter  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  tho  tear-besprinkled  graM 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 
And  there  he  hunK  his  bora  and  Rmr, 

A.d.b.re,»m,mn|.r,ll, 
In  fancy  a  *&t  he  oft  woald  beai 

Poor  Gfilert'a  dying  yell. 
And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  oU« 


And  CI 

The  com 


ecrated  spot  i 


.0  brave, 
lall  hold 


Wift,  Children,  and  Friauli. 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  theg^Bwat  presented 
(The  list  of  what  fntc  fur  each  innrtnl  intenda), 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — wife,  childnn,  and 

In  vain  aurty  Tluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 

For  justice  divine  could  not  conpani  its  ends ; 
The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated. 

For  earth  hecoiues  heaven  with — wife,  children,  and 
biends. 
If  the  stock  of  oat  bli^s  is  in  stranger  hands  Tested, 

The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 
Ilut  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 

When  drawn  on  the  lirm  of— wife,  children,  and 

Though  valonr  still  glows  in  hia  life's  dying  ember^ 

The  dcntb-wouuded  tar,  who  his  colours  defenda. 
Drops  a  tear  of  regret  an  he  dying  remember* 

How  blessed  wan  his  home  with — wife,  children,  Htd 
friends. 
The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  stoiy, 

nliom  duty  to  far  dlntaut  latitudes  sends. 
With  trnnaport  would  barter  old  atfeaorgloiT 

For  one  hapiiy  day  with— wife,  children,  and  friendl. 
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Though  ipicc-br«*thiiig  g&lea  on  h'u  eu>TU  hoTer, 
Though  fur  him  Arabia'H  fngTMice  uccnda. 

The  merchant  ■tiil  tLinki  of  the  voodbiDH  that  corer 
Th«  bower  when  ho  Ut  with — wife,  children,  and 


Let  the  breath  of  rmown  e^a  frcihen  and  nourish 
Tbe  laurel  wliirh  o'tt  the  dead  faiourite  bends ; 

O'er  me  ware  the  irillow,  and  lung  may  it  flouriiA, 
Bedewed   with   the   tean  of— wife,  children,  and 

Let  ui  drink,  for  mj  song,  prowin"  sraTCT  and  gtaier. 

To  KuLject*  too  nolcuin  ioMnaibl/  tendi ; 
Let  lu  driut:,  pledge  me  high,  lore  and  Tiitue  shall 

The  glu*  which  I  fill  to— wife,  chitdieii,  and  IHeuds. 


Unheeded 
How  noiKlma  fa)  In  the  foot  of  Time  I 

That  only  (reada  on  flowen  I 
Ttliat  eje  with  clear  account  rtmarki 

The  ebbing  of  the  glow, 
When  all  it'  (andu  ore  diamond  apaiki, 


Spilapk  vfOK  the  Ttar  ISOE. 
T^  ffint,  with  ita  thumH  and  ili  ksmI 

n^th  tho  duat  of  dead  Afx*  to  mil  I 
Time'*  chomcl  for  ercr  encloKcn 

Tb*  jear  Lighteen  Hundred  and  Six  I 
Tboagh  many  may  question  tliy  merit, 

I  duly  thy  dirge  will  perform. 


If  thine  woa  a  f;loom  the  compleleiit 

That  deatb'i  darkest  crpreu  could  ihroi 
Thine,  too,  wa.i  n  garland  the  >weetc(it 

That  life  in  full  bloawm  could  iihowl 
One  hand  gare  the  balmy  cnrrector 

Of  ill*  which  tbc  other  had  brewed — 
Otie  draught  from  thy  chalice  of  nectar 

All  taite  of  thy  bitter  aubdued. 
IIj  fona,  with  ita  thomi  and  ita  roHn! 

With  mine,  team  more  prrr LauM  may  mi 
To  hallow  thit  midnight  which  cloae* 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Sill 


When  midnioht  o'er  the  moonleB  skie* 
U«c  pkll  of  tranaient  death  hoa  tpnad, 

VhcD  mortals  uleep,  whim  upcctreii  rine. 
And  nought  ii  wakeful  but  the  de«d : 


_..u  deacnptiTL,  not  the 
Southgati  ""*  * " 


No  (heeted  ghoct  my  godu 
Viiiona  more  ud  mj  fancy  licwi, 

Viaiona  of  long  departed  joyi  I 
The  abode  of  youthful  hope  ii  tho^ 

That  lingered  long,  ooi)  latert  diadf 
Ambition  all  diHolred  tn  ur, 

With  phantom  honoura  by  him  nda. 
What  empty  ahadows  glimmer  nich  t 

Ther .  „...._.. 

Oh! 


Leicr  Ilf  NT,  a  poet  and  euniat  of  the  Ew 
M  KhoQl.  wwtai 


-^  not  the  uifflue  Khool,  wx  Hn 
Middlencx  October  19,  ITU.  I 
'  '    '        but  being  in  ftnnaylrn 


at  the  time  of  tlic  Ainerioan  war,  be  etpooKl  I 
Britiah  inlercat  nitli  *o  much  wanntli.  that  be  1 
to  Irare  tlM  new  world  and  aeek  a  lubiiiteiice  in  I 
old  lie  took  orders  in  the  church  of  l^gUnd,! 
waa  Roniutinie  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Loid  Omd 
near  Soutligntc  Hia  ton  (who  waa  named  ifat 
futhur'a  pupil,  Mr  LeiKh)  wai  educated  at  Oni 
Hospital,  where  he  continued  till  hie  Sfteenth  }i 
'I  wait  tlicn,'  he  oaya,  'flnt  deputy  Gndin; ' 
liad  ttie  hunonr  of  going  out  of  the  achool  in 
aamc  rank,  at  the  aanie  afie^  and  for  the  aonie  it* 
w  my  friend  Charlei  Lamb.  The  n 
I  hcjitntt-d  in  my  apecch.  It 
Gnrcion  woi  bound  to  delirer  a  pablic  ipeech  W 
he  left  orhaol.  and  to  go  into  the  chutrh  aflerval 
and  ai  I  could  do  neither  d  theae  thingi,  a  Ok 
I  could  not  be.'  Leigh  wai  then  •  poet,  and 
father  collected  hia  renea,  and  pnbliihed  tlwm  * 
a  Urge  list  of  lubocriben.  Ue  haj  hlmtelfdacri 
thii  volume  aa  a  heap  of  imitation*,  nme  of  tl 
cleTcr  enough  for  a  youth  of  lixteen,  bat  abail* 
worthlcas  in  every  other  reapect  In  IBOS. 
Hunt'a  brother  aet  up  a  paper  calkd  the  New* 
the  poet  went  to  live  with  nloi,  and  write  the  d 
tricol  criticiama  in  it  ThrMVcan  afterwaid^t 
ettabliabed,  in  joint  partnerAlpt  the  EnmlM 
weekly  jounial  atill  coodnetad  villi  dlttlifA 
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The  poet  wh  more  literary  than  piiliti- 
lij  tutei  and  lucubration*;  but  unfortu- 
e  Tenlured  some  atrictures  on  the  prini* 
■rlikh  were  comlrued  into  a  libel,  and  he 
:enced  to  two  years'  iropriHinnient  The 
iptiTiCy  wM  not  without  ita  bright  aiiic. 

much  of  the  public  sympathy,  and  hi* 
IByron  and    Moore  being  of  tlie  numlicr) 

^uDd-floor'  he  converted  into  a  picturesque 
tical  itudy ; — '  I  papered  the  waiig  with  a 
F  n»ea  ;  1  had  the  ceiling  coloured  witli 
nd  sky ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened 
netian  biindsi  and  when  my  booltcnsci  were 
with  their  busts  and  fluwera,  and  n  piuio- 
ide  its  appearnnce,  perhaps  there  vrai  not 
luier  room  an  that  tide  the  water.  I  took  a 
,  when  H  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
come  in  and  stare  about  liim.  Tlie  aurpriae 
ig  from  the  Ixirough,  and  passing  through 
lUcs  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic  Ciiailes  Lamb 
there  was  no  other  such  room  except  In  a 
c  But  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was 
1.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed 
anotlicr  belonging  to  tlie  nelghbooring  ward. 
nl  I  abut  in  with  green  paiiiigi,  adorned  it 
rrllis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  tied  of  earth 
inracry,  and  eren  coiilriTcd  to  have  a  gross  ' 
he  earth  I  filled  witli  flowers  and  vourg  1 
Tliere  was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we 
1  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to 
i?r«,  they  were  allowed  to  he  perfect,  A  poet 
:rby»hire  (Mr  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen 
I  heart's-ease.  I  bought  the  "Pamaso 
'  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of 
e  In  1^  while  looking  at  this  miniature  piece 

ItKo  picdol  orto, 
i  Tignat  e  campo,  s  lilTa,  a  piato. — Baldi.        i 

My  liltla  garden, 
bau'rt  Tineyard,  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow. 
wrote  and  read  In  fine  weather,  sometimes 
in  awning.  In  autumn,  my  trellisei  were 
'ilh  scarlet  mnnere,  which  added  to  tlie 
inTestmcnt.  1  used  to  shut  my  ej'cs  in  my 
lir,  and  alTect  tn  think  myself  liundredi  of 
r.  But  my  triumph  wot  in  iuuing  forth  rif 
ng.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the 
le  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  latter  was 
Tegetable^  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree, 
twice  saw  in  tdostom.'* 
is  90  interesting  a  little  picture,  and  lo  fine 
iplc  of  making  the  most  of  adterse  circum- 
that  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  life  of 
The  poet,  howerer,  was  not  so  well  fltteil  to 
'ith  the  world,  and  apply  himself  steadily  to 
liasineas,  as  he  was  to  dress  his  gar<ieii  and 
lis  poetical  fancies,  lie  fell  into  ditSculties. 
I  l>ecn  contending  with  them  ever  since.  Un 
prison  he  published  his  Story  a/  Himini,  on 
tale  in  verse,  containing  some  exquisite  lines 
aagc*.  He  set  up  also  a  small  weekly  paper 
he  hiticalor,  on  the  plan  of  the  periodical 
s.  which  wBi  well  received.  He  also  gave  to 
hi  two  small  volumes  of  poetry,  FiAiagt,  and 
itt  of  Iht  Poeu.  In  1S23  Mr  Hunt  went  to 
I  reside  with  Lord  Byron,  and  to  establish  the 
.  a  crude  and  violent  melange  of  poetry  and 
,  both  in  the  ertreme  of  liberalism.  This  con- 
was  productive  of  mutual  disappointment 
igust.  The  'Liberal'  did  not  sell;  Byron's 
.     —    *-'--|ds  cried  out  against  so 


H  e(  hta  OnkmpsiariM,  TSL  U.  ^  i:a 


plebdan  a  partnenhtpi  and  Hunt  found  that  the 
noble  poet,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  was  cold,  sarcastic,  and  worldly-minded.  Still 
more  unfortunate  was  it  that  Hunt  should  after- 
wards have  written  the  work.  Lord  Byron  and  Somt 
of  kit  CottnaporarUi,  In  which  his  disappointed  feel- 
ings found  vent,  and  their  expression  was  construed 
into  ingratitude.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  struggling 
with  influences  contrary  to  his  nature  and  poetiou 
temperameut  The  spirit  of  the  poet,  however,  ii 
slitl  active  and  cheerful,  as  may  be  readily  cnn- 
ccived  from  perusing  the  following  set  of  blithe 
images  in  a  poem  written  in  December  1840,  on  tbt 
birth  of  the  Princess  Royal 

Behold  when  thou  doKt  lie, 
Heeding  nauijht,  remote  on  high  1 
Nau<!ht  of  all  the  news  we  sing 
Dost  thou  know,  nweet  ignorant  thing ; 
Naught  of  planet'K  lova  nor  people's  i 
Nor  dost  hear  the  giddy  ite^lea 
Camlling  of  thee  and  thine, 
At  if  hcavea  bod  raiaed  them  winet 
Nor  doft  care  for  all  the  pains 
Of  ushen  and  of  chamberiaint. 
Not  the  doctor's  learned  looks, 
Nor  the  very  biihop's  books. 
Nor  the  lace  that  wraps  thy  chin, 
Nn,  nor  for  thy  rank  a  pin. 
K'cn  thy  father's  loving  hand 
Nnwite  dont  thou  understand. 
When  he  makes  tbec  feebly  grasp 
Hit  finger  with  a  tiny  clatp ; 
Nnr  doit  thou  know  thy  very  mother's 
Balmy  honoin  from  another's, 
Thoush  thy  small  blind  eyes  purme  it ; 
Nnr  the  armi  that  draw  thee  to  it ; 
Nor  the  ryes  that,  while  they  fold  thee, 
^         Never  con  enough  behold  thee  1 

In  IBJO  Mr  Ilnnt  brought  out  a  drama  entitled 
A  Ltyend  of  FhreiKt,  and  in  1843  a  Darralire  poem. 
The  Palfro).  His  poetry,  generally,  is  marked  by  ■ 
profusion  of  imagery,  in  sprightly  fancy,  and  anl* 
mated  description.  Some  quaintncss  and  allectation 
in  his  style  and  manner  flicd  upon  him  the  name  of 
a  Cockney  poet;  but  his  studies  have  lain  chiefly  la 
the  elder  writers,  and  he  has  imitated  with  meceM 
I  the  1ig)iter  and  more  picturesque  porta  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Boeeaccio.  and  the  gay  Italian  author*, 
appear  also  [o  have  been  among  his  favourites.  Hla 
prose  essays  have  been  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Tht  Indicator  and  <A<  Cootpaniim.  a  Mil- 
nllany  for  tht  Fietdi  and  the  Fireiide.  They  are 
dewrviKlly  popular — full  of  literary  anecdote,  poe- 
tical feeling,  and  fine  sketches  both  of  town  and 
country  life.  The  egotism  of  the  author  ii  undis- 
guised i  but  in  all  Hunt's  writings,  hia  peculiar 
tastes  and  romantic  fancy,  his  talk  of  book*  and 
flnwera,  and  his  love  of  the  domestic  virtues  and 
charities  (tliough  he  has  too  much  imagination  fbr 
his  judgment  iu  the  serious  matters  of  lifeX  impart  • 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  to  hia  penODM  dla- 


Thesi 


IS  up, 


iMag  Homing  at  Ahohu.] 
[Fnsn  ■  Bimliii.'] 

mom  of  May 


Round  old  Kavenna's  clear^ihown  towen  and  l)ay. 
A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen. 
Lost  of  the  spring,  yet  freah  with  all  it*  gieen  ; 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night 
Hare  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 
And  [here's  a  ciystol  cleamoM  all  about ; 
The  leaves  an  sharp,  the  diataot  hills  look  out ; 
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A  balmy  brUkneas  comes  upon  tbe  breeze ; 
The  smoke  goes  danciDg  from  the  cottage  trees  ; 
And  when  jou  listen,  yon  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 
And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea. 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out 

openly. 
*Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing : 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing. 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town  ; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light. 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud, 
Of  expectation  and  a  bustling  crowd. 
With  ft'et  and  voice  the  gathering  hum  contends. 
The  deep  talk  heaves,  the  ready  laugh  ascends ; 
CallingM,  and  clapping  doors,  and  curM  unite. 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight ; 
And  armed  bands,  making  important  way. 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday. 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run. 
And  pilgrims,  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

[Fwnei-al  of  the  Lovers  in  *  iZimini.'] 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  still, 

A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 

There  was  a  iitful  moaning  air  abroad ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road. 

The  last  few  leaves  (»me  fluttering  from  the  trees, 

Whose  trunks  now  thronged  to  sight,  in  dark  varieties. 

The  people,  who  from  reverence  kept  at  home, 

Listened  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman  or  the  wind  that  stirri'd. 

Till  towards  the  vesper  hour ;  and  then  'twas  said 

Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  read ; 

And  others  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still,  nothing  came — till  on  a  sudden,  just 

Ail  the  wind  opened  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chanting  rose,  and  as  it  spread. 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  turned  aside  that  city,  young  and  old, 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  rolled. 

But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bear 

To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 

And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 

The  bier  aj.proaching  slow  and  steadily, 

On  winch  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay. 

Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seemed  a  day — 

Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  fonn  and  mind, 

In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

They  say  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come, 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room, 

Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.     From  the  morrow 

None  saw  him  after.     But  no  more  of  sorrow. 

On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 

Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 

There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 

In  the  green  ground  :  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 

Y  oung  hearts  betrothed  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 

To  T.  L.  JET.,  Six  Yean  Old,  During  a  Sickness. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

fimooths  off  the  day's  annoj. 


I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways : 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  radden 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 


Thy  sidelong  pillowed 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 
lliy  heart  in  pain  and  weakness^ 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, 
These,  these  are  things  that  maj 

Dread  memories  for  yean. 

Sorrows  IVe  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  onei^ 

Have  waste<l  with  dry  brow; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stooping  hesA, 
1  cannot  bear  the  gentleness— 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah !  first-bom  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 

Thy  sister,  father,  too ; 
My  light,  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion — no^ 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  roud. 

To  say  *  He  has  departed  * — 

*  His  voice' — *  his  face* — *  is  gons;' 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  wo, 
Unlei>s  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleepingi 

This  silence  too  the  while- 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  as  a  smile : 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim. 

Who  say,  *  We've  finished  heie.» 

Blessed  is  the  turf,  serenely  blessed. 
Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  toM^ 
Where  life's  long  journey  turns  to  slsspb 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers,  • 
A  tear  for  long-departed  hours. 
Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 
To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  rest 
Then;  shall  no  Vain  ambition  come 
To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home; 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heaK-strings  rivWf 
The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven ; 
Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head ; 
And  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there  1 

To  the  Grasshopper  and  the  OrithL 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  Jane, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lasy  nooi| 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  bM 

And  you,  warm  little  hoasekeeper,  who  dan 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  tool 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  toi 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  tlwy  |mws; 
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I  tiny  ooasins,  that  belong, 

fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

)ur  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are 

ar  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 
>ughtful  ears  this  natural  sone — 
d  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

5  Ccaaone  of  Petrarch — *  Chicot^  frmcht^  t 
doUxacqueJ 

nd  dulcet  streams, 
ir  shape,  who  seems 
>man,  haunted  at  noontide ; 
interknit 
ik  of  it), 

I  a  rustic  chair  for  her  sweet  side ; 
flowen  bright-ejed, 

r  folded  gown 

n  angel's  down ; 

oly  air  and  hushed, 

y  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gushed ; 

ear,  with  one  consenting, 

rds,  my  lost  and  my  lamenting. 

below, 

v'ill  hare  it  so, 

it  clofte  these  dying  eyes  in  tears, 

dust  be  laid 

^'our  shade, 

il,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 

rould  calm  my  fears, 
out  of  breath, 

step  of  death  ; 

Id  my  spirit  find . 

after  the  stormy  wind : 

aim  abstracted  bourne, 

travailed  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  out- 
future  hour, 

>med  bower 

le  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 

3  saw  me  first, 

,th  eyes  athirst, 

y  to  look  again  for  me ; 

Parity  I 

t  the  stones 

b  held  my  bones, 

y  love  at  last 

iieaven  to  pardon  me  the  past ; 

tfielf  could  not  say  nay, 

intle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

II  to  mind 

one  bowers  the  wind 
pon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower  ; 
sat,  meek-eyed, 
1  that  pride, 

blushing  through  an  amorous  shower, 
lir  paid  dower, 
>  dress  the  curls, 
th  gold  and  pearls ; 
',  on  her  drapery  stopped ; 
eirth,  Home  on  tLe  water  dropped ; 
fluttering  from  above, 
ng  round  in  pomp,  and  saying  '  Here 
re.* 

n  I  said, 
lied  with  dread, 

s  creature  came  from  Paradise  I' 
c  the  while, 
her  sweet  smile, 

air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes : 
ong-drawn  sighs, 
roni  men, 
here — and  whmt' 


I  had  forgotten ;  and,  alas ! 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 

Such  lore  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 

JOHN  CLARE. 

John  Clare,  one  of  the  most  truly  uneducated  of 
English  poets,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  rural  de- 
scribers,  was  bom  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near 
Peterborough,  in  1793.  His  parents  were  peasants 
— ^his  father  a  helpless  cripple  and  a  pauper.  John 
obtained  some  education  by  his  own  extra  work  w 
a  ploughboy:  from  the  labour  of  eight  weeks  he 
generally  acquired  as  many  pence  as  paid  for  a 
month's  schooling.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
met  with  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  boarded  up  a 
shilling  to  purchase  a  copy.  At  daybreak  on  a 
spring  morning,  he  walked  to  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford— six  or  seven  miles  off— to  make  the  pur- 
chase, and  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  shops  were 
opened.  This  is  a  flne  trait  of  boyish  enthusiasm, 
and  of  the  struggles  of  youthful  genius.  Ketuming 
to  his  native  village  with  the  precious  purchase, 
as  he  walked  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Burghley  Park,  he  composed  his  first  piece  of 
poetry,  which  he  called  the  Morning  WaA,  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Evening  Walk^  and  some 
other  pieces.  A  benevolent  exciseman  instructed 
the  young  poet  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  he 
continued  his  obscure  but  ardent  devotions  to  his 
rural  muse.  *  Most  of  his  poems,'  says  the  writer 
of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first  volume,  *were 
composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  his 
feelings  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  sides.  He  could 
not  trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
down  with  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  ser^-ing  him 
for  a  desk ;  and  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfect 
memories,  he  could  seldom  decipher  tliem  or  re- 
cover his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause  seven] 
of  his  poems  are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in 
fhigments.  Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  especially  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were 
destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
how  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them : 
from  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  stuffed 
his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was  often  taken 
to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or  light  the  fire.'  In  1817, 
Clare,  while  working  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rut- 
landshire, resolved  on  risking  the  puUication  of  a 
volume.  By  hard  working  day  and  night,  he  got 
a  pound  saved,  that  he  might  have  a  prospectus 
printed.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  CW/cc- 
tum  of  Original  Trifles  was  announced  to  subscribers, 
the  price  not  to  exceed  3s.  6d.  *  I  distributed  my 
papers,'  he  says ;  *  but  as  I  could  get  at  no  way  of 
pushing  them  into  higher  circles  than  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  they  consequently  passed 
off  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  m^'  posses- 
sion, unprinted  and  unseen.'  Only  seven  subscribers 
came  forward  1  One  of  these  prospectuses,  however, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Edward  Drury, 
bookseller,  Stamford,  and  through  this  gentleman 
the  poems  were  published  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  London,  who  purchased  them  from  Clare 
for  £2a  The  volume  was  brought  out  in  January 
1820,  with  an  interesting  well- written  introduc- 
tion, and  bearing  the  title,  Poemt  DeMripiive  of 
Bwral  L^  and  Scenery,  by  John  Gare,  a  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
instantly  awakened  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
merits  of  Clare.  The  magazines  and  reviews  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  *lliis  interesting  little 
Tolume,'  said  the  Quarteriy  Review,  *  bears  indubit- 
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able  eridence  of  being  compoted  altogether  from 
■  the  impulse!  of  the  writer*t  mind,  as  excited  bjr  ex- 
ternal objects  and  internal  lensations.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no 
attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  mi^^  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  rales,  the  brooks,  **the  crimson  spots 
i*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,"  or  the  loftier  phenomena 
of  the  hearens,  contemplated  through  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
■ources  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circum- 
stances and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  syni- 
patby,  drew  the  faithAil  and  vivid  pictures  before 
us.  Examples  of  minds  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
itmggling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  i)ri- 
Tation  is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  in  tlie 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  time  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  The  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
Tanoed  by  them,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
ftock ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  guineas  for  life ;  the  Earl  of  Spencer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
■o  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £30 
per  annum.  He  married  his  *  Patty  of  the  Vale,' 
'the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  tlie  daughter  of  a 
•neighbouring  farmer ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — ^all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
inurded  and  successful  genius — Clare  basked  in  tlie 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  this 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  with 
one  of  his  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  Shelves 
were  fitted  up,  filled  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Clare  read  and  liked  them 
all!  He  took  us  to  see  his  favourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  pasture,  and  bounded  by  a  dull 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  Yet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mused  delighted. 

Flow  on,  thou  gentle-plashing  stream, 

O'er  weed-b^s  wild  and  rank  ; 
Delighted  I've  enjoyed  my  dream 

Upon  thy  mossy  bank : 
BemoiHtening  many  a  weedy  stem, 

I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly, 
And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 

That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly. 

In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet.  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  Village  Minttrd 
and  other  Poems,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  life — the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubin,  the  humble 
rustic  who  *  hummed  his  lowly  dreams ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals,  marked  hr  a  more 
choice  and  refined  diction.  The  poet's  ^osperity 
was,  alas !  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equal 
to  his  fortitude:  he  speculated  in  farming,  wasted 
his  little  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  difflcul- 
tiea  Muik  into  nenroos  despondency  and  despair.  He 


is  now,  we  beUere,  Sn  a  privrnte  asylum— 
but  not  d»Ml  to  passing  erenta.  I^iis  sad 
tion  of  so  bright  a  morning  it  ia  palofbl  ti 
plate.  Amidst  the  native  wild  flowers  of 
we  looked  not  for  the  'deadly  nightsh* 
though  the  example  of  Bums,  df  Chatte 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  : 
hope,  there  was  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  s 
ful  temperament,  and  an  apparent  absence 
and  dangen)U8  passions,  that  promised,  as  u 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  p 
contentment  and  happiness.  Poor  Chire's  i 
the  true  offspring  of  English  country  life, 
a  faithful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  ooc 
and  he  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  hi 
meadows,  and  green  limes.  Hia  fancy  was 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardsliip;  and  his 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  is  various  and 
Careful  finishing  could  not  be  expected  1 
rustic  poet,  yet  there  is  often  a  fine  deli< 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  rvfleet 
pathos  win  their  way  to  the  heart  *  It  is 
as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  *  that  the  pal 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  unmixed 
adulterated  impression  of  the  lowliness  of  n 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  fi«linfr 
unacquainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  th 
and  with  the  riches,  rules,  and  prejudices  u 
ture.'  Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.  Hit 
before  his  first  publication  had  been  ex 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste 
the  direction  of  his  powers.  He  wrote  oat 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature 
universal,  that  he  included  all,  weeds  ss  ' 
flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  c 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  he  1 
course  to  new  and  original  expression*— ss»  i 
ample — 

Bririk  winds  the  lightened  branches  ihakt 
By  pattering,  planhing  drops  oooftMftI; 

And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake^ 
Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  hrtut 

A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singularilj  tkh  i 
vivid  word-painting: — 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night, 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spaiijrM  « 
Hail  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  sod  lig)^ 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illumined  lartlk 
In  thy  still  hour  how  dearly  1  delight 
To  rest  my  weary  bones,  from  labour  free  J 
In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  nfbt, 
To  sigh  day's  smothered  pains ;  and  paoN  ^ 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  iried  tree, 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  grurr  »pesr ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmering  light  i  lote  M «« 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  the  dewdropncar: 
O  still-hour's  mate !  my  easing  heart  sobs  fre 
While  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  msajsa 
tear. 

In  these  happy  microscopic  views  of  nature,  Gn 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  ia  the  only  poet  w 
be  put  in  competition  with  Clare.  Tbie  delk 
some  of  his  sentimental  verses,  mixed  up  ia  c 
profusion  with  others  less  correct  or  pleaun 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  a  ballsd,  T 
of  Amy : — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills 
Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 

But  innocence,  that  fickle  chann. 
Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admii% 
Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 

And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall 
That  envied  onoe  ncr  channa. 
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Lost  wma  that  sweet  simplicity ; 

Her  eje*s  bright  lustre  fled ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloomed, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time, 

Where  caiikerworms  assail ; 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale. 

What  u  Life  1 

I  "mhmX  is  Life  t    An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 

lisi  retreating  fromithe  moniing  sun, 

lUT,  bustling,  still -repeated  dream. 

\m  length  t  A  minute  s  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 

I  Happiness  i    A  bubble  on  the  stream, 

haX  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

I  what  is  Hope  1   The  pufling  gale  of  mom, 
list  robs  eaco  flowret  of  its  gem — and  dies ; 
obweb,  hiding  diMippointnient's  thorn, 
IHiich  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 

1  what  is  Death  !     Is  still  the  cause  unfound  I 
i4  dftrk  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  f 
k,  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weary  crave. 
i  Peace  !     Where  can  \U  happinens  abound  t 
!io  where  at  all,  saTC  heaven  and  the  grave. 

■I  what  is  Life  f     When  stripped  of  its  disguise, 
1  tiling  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be  ; 
Mtererything  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 
DWcH  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity, 
bbot  a  trial  all  must  undergo, 
Td  leach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
mbappiness  vain  man's  denied  to  know, 
Ultil  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

Summer  Morning. 

Tifl  tweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook  ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 
Peruse  and  pause  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  every  sweet  prepares 
To  entertain  our  wished  delay — 

The  images  which  morning  wears. 
The  wakening  charms  of  early  day ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths, 

Where  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 

Ai  8prinkle<l  o'er  the  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn. 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 

%rung  frpm  his  bed  of  tufted  com, 
A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

Pint  lunbeam,  calling  night  away 
To  tee  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems ; 

Split  by  the  willow's  wavy  gray. 

And  sweetly  dancing  on  the  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  web  is  spun, 

Unnotici^d  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Iti  nlk  thread  glittering  in  the  sun 

Arts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Boaming  while  the  dewy  fields 

'Neath  their  morning  burthen  lean. 

While  its  crop  my  searches  shields. 
Sweet  I  scent  the  blossomed  bean. 

Making  oil  remarking  stops  ; 

Watching  tinv  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass^  "P^'J  tops 

Ere  they  try  their  gauzy  wingi. 


8o  emerging  into  light. 

Prom  the  ignorant  and  v^ 

Fearful  genms  takes  her  flight. 
Skimming  o'er  the  lowly  plain. 


The  Primrote — A  Sonnet. 

Welcome,  pale  nrimrose  !  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through, 

'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green  ; 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground  I 

How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood^s  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  ffowers  in  groups  are  founds 

The  schoolboy  roamrt  enchantcdiy  alon^, 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight: 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stopM  his  simple  son^ 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 

O'erjoyed  to  sec  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

The  Thrush's  Nest— A  Sonnet, 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  mom  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  6(i  an  unintmding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  motw  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowen. 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue : 

And  there  I  witnesHcd,  in  tlie  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Qlad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.* 

First-Love's  Recollections, 

First-love  will  with  th«»  heart  remain 

When  its  hoptts  are  all  gone  by ; 
As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fragrance  when  they  die : 
And  joy's  first  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  they  sprung^ 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 

On  which  spring's  blossoms,  hung. 

Mary,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  memory's  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name. 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown. 
And  buming  blushes  speak  my  8ham«^ 

That  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet, 

Had  we  two  used  to  be ; 
At  Slmset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thee! 
Scarce  nine  days  passed  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather ; 
Now  nme  yean  suns  have  risen  and  set, 

Nor  found  us  once  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown. 

Thyself  so  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone. 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye ; 

*  Montgomery  says  quaintly  but  truly  of  this  Mmnet,  *  Bsn 
we  have  in  miniature  the  history  and  geofnvphy  of  a  thioshli 
nest,  BO  simply  and  naturally  set  forth,  that  one  might  think 
sooh  strains 

No  more  difliotle 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

But  let  the  heartle«  critic  who  despises  them  try  his  own 
hand  either  at  a  bird's  nest  or  a  sonnet  like  this ;  and  wImo 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  one,  he  nuiy  have  some  hope 
of  being  able  to  make  the  other.* 
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,  ! 


But  now  mr  rerr  dreaniK  forget 

That  witching  look  to  trace ; 
Though  there  thy  beaut?  lingen  jet. 

It  wears  a  stranger's  face. 

When  last  that  gentle  cheek  I  preflt, 

I  And  heard  thee  feign  ailieu, 

1 1  I  little  thought  that  seeming  jest 

'•■  I  Would  prove  a  word  so  true  I 

j  A  fate  like  this  hath  oft  befell 

:  I  Even  loftier  hopes  than  ours ; 

Spring  bids  full  many  buds  to  swell, 
That  ne*cr  can  grow  to  flowers. 

j  Dawnings  of  Omitu. 

In  those  low  paths  which  poverty  surrounds, 
I    The  rough  rude  ploughman,  off  his  fallow  grounds 
(That  necessary  tool  of  wealth  and  pride), 
While  moiled  and  sweating,  by  some  pasture's  side, 
Will  often  stoop,  inquiHitive  to  trace 
The  opening  l)eauties  of  a  daisy's  face ; 
Oft  will  he  witness,  with  admiring  eyes. 
The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o'er  the  pebbles  rise ; 
And  often  bent,  as  o'er  some  magic  spell. 
Hell  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell : 
'    Raptures  the  while  his  inward  powers  inflame. 
And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name ; 
'    Ideas  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind, 
;    For  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find ; 
Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  Hiiflit, 
Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight ; 
I    So  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay, 

And  in  each  other,  losing,  melt  away. 
'    Thus  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by, 
I    He  feels  enraptured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 
'    And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  vain, 
'    And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 
I    The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplexed, 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 
'    Yet  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain. 
And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  strive  again. 
So  have  I  marked  the  dying  ember's  light. 
When  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight. 
With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  again, 
And  sparks  crack  brightening  into  life  in  vain ; 
Still  lingering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise. 
Till  faint,  and  fainting,  the  last  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart, 
Its  painful  pleasing  ft*elings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  succeivless  sallies  wearied  quite. 
The  memory  fails,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  its  sctckct,  dies, 
Borne  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  sighs. 

[Scenes  and  Hfurings  of  the  Peaaant  Poetl 
[From  the  •  Village  MinstreL'] 

Each  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scene, 
On  his  wild  view  still  teemed  with  fresh  delight ; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  have  welcome  been, 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night, 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  Arc  burnt  bright, 
Some  neighbouring  lal>ourer's  superstitious  tale, 
How  *  Jack-a-lantcm,'  with  his  wisp  alight, 
To  drown  a  'nighted  traveller  once  did  foil. 
He  knowing  well  the  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
rale. 

And  tales  of  fairyland  he  loved  to  hear. 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees. 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  everywhere ; 
The  mvstic  tribes  of  night's  unnerving  breeze, 
That  through  a  lock -hole  even  creep  with  ease : 
The  fVeaks  and  stories  of  this  elfin  crew, 
Ah!  Lubin  gloried  in  such  things  as  these ; 
How  they  rewarded  industry  he  knew, 
And  how  the  restless  slut  was  pinchM  black  and  blue. 


How  ancient  dames  a  fkiiy's  anger  fear 
From  gossip's  stories  Lubin  often  heard 
How  they  on  every  night  the  hearthstoi 
And,  'gainst  their  visits,  aU  things  nea 
As  fays  nought  more  than  clean  lin«ss  r 
When  in  the  mom  they  nerer  failed  to 
Or  gold  or  silver  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dropt  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,  had  caati 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  Tillage  keeps  a 
Beings  that  people  supertvtitioas  earth. 
That  e'er  in  runtl  manners  will  survive^ 
As  long  as  wild  rusticity  has  birth 
To  spread  their  wonders  round  the  cotts 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  imp 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighboai^! 
And  long  each  tale,  by  fancy  newly  drv 
Brought  fairies  in  his  dreams,  ud  broke hii 

He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce 
A  churchyard's  dreary  mounds  at  silent 
But  footsteps  trampled  through  the  rust! 
And  ghosts  'hind  grave-stones  stood  ii 

white ; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  m 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  Ai 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  afl 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  i 
So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  hat 

And  when  fear  left  him,  on  his  coraer^vs 
Much  would  he  chatter  o*er  each  dreadful 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of 'proaduni 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  ms 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  charael  floor; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hnka ' 
Where  maids,  self-murdered,  their  ube  1 
plore; 
And  from  that  time  would  row  to  tramp  <■  ^ 


more. 


0! 


who  can  speak  his  joys  when  ifnsg'i 

mom, 
From  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  nw 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  npon  tht  ^ 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  is  ^ 
Each  varied  charm  how  joyed  would  he  f^ 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  thronfktht' 
Gray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  has 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  wsjt , 
Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  implMtff 

Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  ^^^^^ 
Him  would  she  lead  through  wood  and  Ici^ 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  ^>^^' , 
And  while  the  thrush  sang  h«r  long-sak*^.' 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  t(P* 
And  while  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  iw?" 
He  pondered  o  er  its  bloom  'tween  joj  tsif 
And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tned,  ^ 
Where  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  srtfQp 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  waU^jJ 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woodibw" 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world* 
Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  bHii 
Each  journey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro- 
Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  swfcti 
Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  Wt 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  muttering*  wosU' 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene, 
Marking  how  much  the  cottace  looTk  thiid 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  green 
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him  tbe  mnl  eporta  of  M&y, 
ob-threibold  mouut*  itt  hailiag  bough, 
lilkmaidi  weave  their  garlaoda  gay. 


(J  Poverty  I  thy  frowni  were  early  dealt 
n  ..  k:r„  „!,„  niourned  tbte,  not  by  ftncy  led 
*nd  wail  o'er  woei  he  neter  felt, 
Niig  bis  rhynet  with  tean  he  neier  ahed, 
heaxiiig  iighs  a  mock  song  only  bnil : 


To  whii 


All 

That  «ho»ered  full  il 


neb  of e 
lick  on  I. 


=17  jiai, 


Jiki  itretchinj 


>n  the  puture-nntrd 


•ir  featii  that  claimed  a  illght  regard  ; 
-a  pwtiraeH  lonely  (0  purauo — 
0  creeping  in  the  gnus  to  liew 
g  up  the  liny  bent  m  ' '  ' 
-  -'-     -yellow,  red 


iticcd 


yellow,  red  or  I 
but  by  Lubin'i 


tobloo. 


lie  day  and  dir 


:  uDTeila  bar  diippled  dawn. 


with  ro-e 


ta  unsullied  dew. 


jabinj;  through  the  dripping  gnaa, 

'  loTe>aong'  nT  the  honlthy  laaa 
milt-pail  on  hor  wcU-tumed  arm  ; 
■jiTta  fmiB  the  rouhiiip  farm — 
■lougb-leiinis  driving  down  the  alcep, 
Lrt  I  and  ahv]rhiTd-dog«'  alarru, 
leatinpi  of  unfolding  sheep, 
ntain  top  tbe  red  tun  'gica  to  peep. 

ilat'r'  decline  c«cape  hia  gan ; 


It  unpenxired  a 
■ccujed  loath  Ic 


rely  Kene,  and  ba^e  all  uatui 

ilation'x  atoreit  his  mind  to  fil. 
py  would  be  roam  a*  thi'n, 
«  ere  crept  deeper  round  the  ', 
'  rabbit  ventured  from  bi«  dci 
jour  wuphi  hit  rcKt  apitn ; 
(g>  ltd  him  haply  by  the  atra 
riTcd  he  'joyed  bia  houni  at  n 
icket  twittering  o'er  lt»  dream 
:  the  bnwk  tlia  mooolight'a  1 

rural  muie  might  aptly  >ay, 

havcd  black  ignorance  away, 
114  artlcffl  Koul  with  fectinRa  si 
ced  tu  warble  forth  a  aong ; 
hoed  on  the  even -gale, 
'[  the  paatufe-flnner 


irifle*  ai 


ail— 
>T  hear  hia  aimple  tale. 


James  Smitb  (1775-1839)  was  a  li>ely  and  amiu- 
ing  author  both  in  prote  and  verae.  His  father, 
Mr  Robert  Smith,  was  an  eminent  legal  practitioner 
in  London,  and  lolidlot  to  the  Boa*  of  Ordnance— 
1  gentleman  of  learning  and  accumpliahmenls,  wboM 


latter  yean  w 


HHmllb. 


(mtified  by  tlic  talents  and  repQ- 

soni,  James  and  Horace.     James, 

the  eldest,  was  educated  at  a  school  at  ChigweU,  in 

K)KX,  and  was  usually  at  the  head  of  hia  class.    For 

this   retired   'schoollwy  ipot'  lie    ever  retained  a 

strong  affection,  rarely  suSering,  as  hia  brother  re- 

lalea,  a  long  interval  to  elapse  witluiut  paying  it  k 

it,  and  wandering  over  the  scenes  that  rraiUed 

Iniant  excnraions  of  himself  and  chosen  play- 

tcs,  or  the  solitary  mmblc*  and  muaiaga  of  liis 

youth.    Two  of  his  latest  poems  are  devoted  to  bis 

iniscencea  of  ChigwelL    Alter  the  ismiplelion  of 

education,  Jamea  Smith  wss  sxtii'led  to  Ills 
father,  was  taken  into  pnrtaeraliip  in  due  time,  and 
'entually  succeeded  ti>  the  buiinett.  as  well  as  t« 
the  appointment  of  aolicitorto  tbe  Ordiuince.  TVilh 
a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  slruiij;  pasnion  for 
the  stage  and  the  drama,  and  a  Iotc  of  London 
society  and  manners.  Smith  btvame  a  town  wit  and 
humorist — delighting  in  ^nidies,  theatrical  cdlo- 
quics,  and  fashiouaUe  criticiam.  His  first  piecei 
appear  to  have  been  contributed  to  the  Pic-Nic  news- 
paper cslaUished  by  Ci>lonel  Henry  Grevillc,  which 
afterwards  merged  into  The  roiine(,Ui>lh  hcinjtsoh-ljr 
calculated  fiir  tbe  topics  snd  feelings  of  the  day.  A 
-  '  lion  from  the  Pic-Nic  papers,  in  two  small 
nes.  was  pubtiahcd  in  18D3.  He  next  joined 
mlers  for  the  Ixindon  lleview — a  journal  cala- 
L-d  bj  Cumberland  the  dramaliat.  on  the  novel 
princii>1e  of  aSliuDg  the  writer's  nametoliia  critique. 
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The  Rt'tif  pruttd  b  iiiniplrte  fillnre.  Ttie  ijjtrni 
Af  puUiitiine  nauiti  wa*  «n  unwife  innnviilioii,  ■!«- 
■truylDK  Ffiutlj'  rhirhiiniiWiruriniity  •!  Iht  miicT. 
«ii)'thi:  crillcnl  indeiiclKlerK'e  of  the  sutlibri  and 
Cumht'Tluiil.  Iviiili.-^.  van  tui)  isin,  tno  SniiaUe  and 
pour,  t'l  Hi-nre  a  ipinl  l»I  'if  PHitrihatiiii.  Smith 
tben  hH'Hini:  >  iniiii>taiit  writer  in  the  Munllilr 
yunrir  rvhin-iD  Henry  Kirki'  VTiiHt  fint  ttlnu-tt^I 
the  niftire  >if  irhil  nia; !« timu^  the  literary  wurU ). 
■lul  iu  thin  vrirk  si-iK«reiI  ■  U'ric*  iif  piietical  iinila- 
tioni,  enlitk<l  //.mii*  hi  hmihrn.  tht  jirint  pmluciwrn 
of  Jamn  ami  lliinicc  Smith,  'I'heie  putidie*  wre 
■abfeqnentl]'  ciillerleii  anil  pulilulieil  in  nnc  Tulume 
tn  1813,  after  tht^iucfeH  trf'  the  llrjiviM  Arlilrean 
hail  nriiriereii  tltc  Rutiinn  famuui.    Sihtk'  iif  the 

Eiecef  ili.'pUjr  a  llvrly  vein  iif  town  levity  and 
umour,  but  niaiir  <>f  them  alsii  are  very  tiiflinic 
and  tedi<iu*.  In  iine  itanEu.  Jnmti  Snrilh  ha>  K'ven 
a  true  ikeltli  uf  liii  nwn  laitti  and  I'luirutter : — 


Book., . 


nil  and  ri 


al[e> 


With  liicH!,  and  Undnii  fi.r  my  lionie, 
lenTjn-llhrjoYi/if  rt.,n,Q, 
The  <.'ircu>  '.r  the  Koruiu  I 

To  I-nminn  he  wrmi  to  have  bc*ii  as  stnmplv  iit- 
tacheil  IU  I>r  JohnMm  liiniulf.  -A  ronflrined  niu- 
Irupdlitaii  in  all  hi*  tsutea  Rnd  hstritt,  he  trould  nftt-n 
quaintly  oWrre.  that  I^ndon  mi  the  K-»t  iiliiiv  in 
■unimer,  and  the  only  plaiv  in  winter ;  rir  i|Uoic  I)r 

'      Johnwm'a  dogma — "Rir,  the  man  that  ii   tinnl  of 
Lniidon  ii  tinid  nf  eiiatenre."     At  ulher  time*  he 
would  expnifi  hii   perii-et    coiiciim.-ni'C  irith 
Uimley'i  auerti'in,  that  in  the  muiitry  nne  ta  niirt 
niaildenpd  irith  the  nmunf  nnlhiiiK:  '>r  Innnhini 
quutc  the  Duke  of  Queennlierry'a  rejoinder  on  liei 
told  one  sultrj-  .lay  in  Sriili'inlirr  that  I^ndon  v 
2xcecdin|tli-  empty— "  Yen,  hnt  it'i  fiilliT  Ihun  the 
country."     He  would  not,  [K.Tha|M,  hitvK  |(onc  ijuiti 
■o  far  aa  hi<  ..hi  friend  JekylL  •■Ivi  mtil  to  dav,  thni 
"  if  cnmpi'lkit  tii  lire  In  the  fiiunlry,  Ik-  wuiild  Imvi 
the  approHi'h  to  hia  houac  paveil  like  the  stret'la  iil 
Ixindiin,  and  hire  a  hoekney-riini'h  to  drive  up  and 
down  the  atrei-t  nil  day  hlnx ;"  Inlt  lir  vnuhl  relate, 
Willi  ({rent  Klee,  h  ttiiry  ilinwinK  (he  (reitrul  eiiri- 
rletion  of  hla  dialike  tn  mrvlilH'a.     He  itna  aitltnn 
In  the  llhrary  at  a  I'ountry  hnune,  when  a  (tunlli'mnn, 
InfiirtniriK  him  that  the  family  verc  all  nut,  pnixiHil 
a  quiet  almll  intn  the  pieaaiire-promiits.    "Ktmll! 
why.  don't  yiiu  aPc  my  f.»a\y  ahoci'"     "Yea,  hut 
whnC  Ihi'n  i  yriu  ilon't  reidly  ineiin  to  any  that  you 
ha*i;  ftnt  the  jfout?  I  thought  jini  Imd  uidy  put  on 
that  ahnc  tu  avoid  bciiiK  atuiwii  iivi>r  the  inijirure- 

.  mentH.'"*  Tlittv  ia  aim«!  ):nufl- humauni]  hunter  ntul 
enBicgemtiiHi  in  thii  dlalike  orrumlltlea:  and  oceorJ- 
in)(ly  ire  And  thni,  aa  Jolinann  fimnd  liia  vny  to  the 
remote  Ilehridea,  Hnillli  m-caaionHlly  tranapnrteii 
hiniaclftn  YorkA-hirc  and  other  plaivi.  the  nnmtrv 

f  leati  of  fricnda  and  noblemen.  The  'Ttejected  Ad'- 
drcaaea'  oppcaivd  in  ISta,  liarinR  enpiicefl  Janiea 
and  Homra  Smith  aix  vrceka,  and  proving  "one  liT 
the  luckieat  hits  in  literature."  Thu  director*  of 
]>rury  Lane  theatre  had  offered  n  premium  fur  the 
bwt  poetical  address  to  bo  ajaikpn  on  o]ieniti({  the 
new  edifioe ;  nnd  a  coaiiul  hint  from  Sir  Ward,  aecre- 
t^ry  to  the  theatre,  luejn'atcd  to  Ihe  witty  bmthcra 
the  compoaitiun  nf  a  aeriea  of  humorcina  adilrcaaea, 

Srofeaiedly  composed  by  the  prinripol  authnraof  the 
ay.  The  work  wna  ready  by  tlie  openinR  nf  the 
theatre,  and  it*  aucceaa  vna  alnimt  um'Xampled. 
Eighteen  edition*  hare  been  sold;  and  the  copy- 

*  Uanalr  prsflied  to  SmlUi-a  Comic  IfianUiuIni,  1  nda. 


right,  whkh  had  been  originally  offered  to  Drill 
ray  fir  1.2",  vm  purchaaed  by  that  ^tkmi. 
1^I9.  after  llie  lixleenlh  eilitioa.  for  LI3I.  I) 
■rtide)  vHiten  t-v  Jame*  Smith  ooniifled  of  irili 
til  41*  r.r  WnrJivorth.  Cnbbett,  Sontbtr.  CiMJp 
rrahbe.  and  a  few  travrttie*.  Sooie  uflhEUC 
inimitatilF.  lonicularly  the  par>>die*  oa  CoUdtn 
[.'nhhe.  which  were  ^so  anions  tltr  nwat  flit 
Horace  Smith  contributed  imilatiuas  d  Wibl 
•*vutl.  Miiire,  Mt'nk   Lewi*,   Lord  Bym.  K.  T 

Fitxeendd  fwhoMr  'lyiyil    Effution'  ia  I Villi 

ludicniD*  for  ita  bxtraviuiant  adulation  aad  M>4 
l)r  Juhnaon,  S.e.  The  amoDOi  uf  talent  Hs^ 
hr  the  ivn  brother*  waa  pretty  eqnali  fur  ami 
inTCKt  Smith'*  parulie*  are  mon;  ftjidloai  tlM  M 
ofStiitlhy  ilnnkv.  The  popuUrity  of  IhCBflrt* 
Addreuci' wenit  to  hare  aatiifled  ibe  labiiia' 
tlie  elder  pxet.  He  afterward]  eonflned  baidtt 
a)><«t  anoitymnua  pieep*  in  Ihe  New  UoitUvIlip 
zine  anil  other  periixlieali.  and  lo  Ihr  eunuilaH 
of  uinie  hnmiimua  aketche*  and  aneedoWMa^ 
Mr  Mnihen  a'l  Ibeatncal  entertain nwnlL  ihtid* 
ahip  of  which  waa  known  only  to  a  ft".  Hi 
•■  ifrj)  CoMiHi,  Trip  b,  Framrr,  and  THpHJ*^ 
tlv  »ritti'n  bv  Smith,  and  bninsLt  <«  If 
Mnlhewa  at  ihe  Engliah  (Ipeia  Hume.  Ml  ■! 
flUcd  the  thellre.  and  replenished  ibc  tifUnj.H 
hriiuiiht  the  witty  writer  a  thousand  poandnW 
to  which,  we  are  tuhl.  the  ren-irer  wUa  idt 
allueii>n  wiihimt  «hni|[eing  up  hi*  shooUm^ 
^iiculatin^,  'A  thouund  piiund*  fi'r  inai^i 
Mr  Smith  wna  atill  briter  paid  fiv  a  tcilliilf^ 
tion  nf  hii  iiiuac  ;  for.  havinit  met  it  a  diiiMim 
the  hifc  Jlr  Mrahan,  the  kiiica  printer,  then aJr 
inR  from  piut  nnd  old  age.  though  his  liciilW  it 
miiliiiil  uniinpninil.  he  sent  him  next  niuniillk 
fuiluwingyrn  d'aprit: — 


When  lu 


I  N 


Tied  I 


T  flOtn  ItlHll 


cause  I  preaetilly  found  out 

When  you  began  lo  talk. 
The  powrr  that  propa  the  body'a  lenfl^ 

In  due  proportion  rpread. 
In  ynu  niounlH  upward*,  and  the  dnoftk 

All  Ktllei  in  the  head. 

Mr  Strahan  was  so  much  itratifled  by  Ihe  earf 

ment,  th.it  he  made  an  immediate  codicil  ts  B 
will,  hy  whSi-h  he  bequeathed  to  the  writrr  ibeM 
of  L^onol  Hnmce  Smith,  however.  iMutkais  9i 
Mr  Slrahan  had  tdher  motirei  for  his  gencml] 
for  he  tvaperlcd  and  loved  the  man  quite  aim^ 
RS  he  admired  the  poet.  June*  made  a  h^fi* 
IhonKh,  in  a  pecuniary  senae,  lea*  lucky  ejajM 
on  Miss  Edfteworth : — 

Wb  every-day  hatdt  may  'anonynons'  aiga — 
That  refupe.  Miss  Edjewotth,  can  never  bethiM 
Thy  writinpi,  where  aalirc  and  moral  unite, 
Munt  brinx  forth  (he  nanie  of  their  authet  lo  lifl*- 
nnodandbadjiiin  in  telling  the  wum  of  Ikorlo* 
The  had  own  their  Eiwe,  and  th«  good  on  H 

The  caay  aocial  bachelor-life  of  Janiea  Smilfc  »■ 

much  impaired  by  hereditary  gout.     Helivrd** 

pcralely,  and  at  his  club-dinner  restrirted  hiniritl 

'.alf.pint  of  ahcrryi  but  at  a  prnTFtaed  .icker  0 

^  nut,'  he  moat  often  have  been  tenti*'  I 

■indulgence  and  Irregalar  hoar*      Aini.'kl « 

heitan  to  naanil  him  in  middle  life,  and  he  pi 

y  loat  the  uae  and  the  rery  fiirrn  of  hit  lii* 

ng  all  his  »ufltrin(^^  aa  hia  brother  atflt?*  ^ 

'  nn  undcviating  and  unezamtiad  patience.'    Oh< 
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in  his  poem  on  Chigwell  displays  his 
omposurc  at  this  period  of  his  life : — 

I,  in  thj  erer  busy  mart 

eted  no  unnoticecl  part — 

uld  I  rejiuino  it  t  oh  no  ! 

kcts  are  d(»ue,  the  jext  groyn  stale ; 

aning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale, 

I  reason  asks — Cui  bono  f 

hnmiliation  to  be  ill,  and  never  com- 
luded  to  his  own  sufTerin^s.  He  died 
December  1839,  aged  65.     T^idy  Bles- 

*  If  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  with/ 
K  have  been  a  ^reat  man*  His  extensive 
and  refined  mannerii,  joined  to  :in  in- 
fund  of  liveliness  and  humour,  and  a 
m  temper,  rendered  him  a  fascinatinK 

The  writings  of  such  a  man  give  hut 
)f  the  original ;  yet  in  his  own  walk  of 
mes  Smith  has  few  su])criors.  Anstey 
lirectly  into  competition  with  him  :  yet 
fely  said  that  the  *  Reje<:ted  Addresses' 
mg  as  the  *  New  Bath  Guide.* 
ring  partner  of  this  literary  duumvirate 
constant  and  interesting,  perhaps,  since 
umont  and  Fletcher,  and  more  aflfec- 
I  the  relationship  of  the  parties — has 
1  himself  by  his  novels  and  historical 
nd  by  his  generosity  to  variims  literary 
Horace  Smith  has  also  written  some 
"ses,  one  of  which,  the  Address  to  the 
a  felicitous  compound  of  fact,  humour, 
nt,  forcibly  and  originally  expressed. 


^atre,^By  the  Rev.  O.  C.  [Crahbc.^ 

view,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
X  candles,  with  Hhort  cotton  wicks, 
the  lamplighter*rt  Promethean  art, 
!ht,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
hoebus  through  the  pillery  pane 
lis  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
lal  parties  fill  our  widenctl  pit, 
nd  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.    *     * 
ious  swains  our  motley  walls  contain ! 
1  Moorfields,  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
n  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
x>m  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court ; 
lyroorket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 
he  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  I^ane ; 
.•onnorant,  the  auction  shark, 
»  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk ; 
ng  linger  at  the  gallery  door, 
twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
imaritan  the  twopence  spares, 
hem  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
>ast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk, 
fir  minds,  we  wiHh  they'd  mind  their  talk ; 
bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live, 
le  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 
t  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so  wary, 

clothes  they'd  even  axe  St  Mary ; 
irith  pockets  empty  as  their  pate, 
*  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
ten  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
ng  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 

as  elsewhere,  chance  can  joy  bestow, 
ling  fortune  seemed  to  threaten  wo. 
rd  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
A  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire ; 
ohn  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
nnings  polished  $tubbs*s  shoes, 
nuings  brought  his  youngest  boj 
Q  catter-Hk  safe  tmploj ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said). 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Grauby*s  head. 
He  would  have  liound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down : 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youth. 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  aw^ 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  up])er  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  bcAver  flew. 
And  spumed  the  one.  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act !    Pay  at  the  galleiy  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  fonrff 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait. 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  «^'gt>t  t 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  Take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson  ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mint. 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue. 
Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  bliM^ 
014  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band  ; 
Up^ars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Begained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat.  *  * 

The  Baby^s  DAut.—By  W.  W,  [  TTorrfstrortA.] 

[Bpokm  in  the  cfaaracter  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  elfiht  jean  of 
■lie,  who  is  drswn  upon  the  stsfe  in  a  child's  chaist  bj 
Samud  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  hii. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  oui  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars  I 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose  I 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg. 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  peg. 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door : 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  rigkt. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  ! 
If  he^)  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot. 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top's  tooth  I 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break. 
And  cried,  *  0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  di|tress  your  aunt : 
No  I>nirT  Lane  for  you  to-day!' 
And  while  papa  said,  *  Pooh,  she  may  I* 

Mamma  said,  *  No,  she  shan't !' 

Well,  afler  many  a  sad  reproach. 
They  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go :  one  horw  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind ; 

Their  shoes  wert  on  their  feet. 
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The  chaise  in  which  poor  hrother  Bill 
Use*]  V*  be  drawn  to  PcDUmTiUe, 

Sti)ii*i  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top. 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop^ 

And  bru^Led  it  with  a  broom. 

Mv  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  si  i  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  alwavs  talk  to  Sam) : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chaine  along  the  flags, 

And  leares  me  where  I  am. 

Mj  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick. 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  ^o  thick 

As  thei« ;  and,  goodness  me ! 
Mj  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood. 
But  never,  nerer  half  Mi  good 

As  these  that  now  I  «<.•€. 

Wliat  a  large  flo<^;r !  *i\n  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  thej  lav  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it.  Til  be  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamp^i ;  mj  eje ! 
How  thcT  do  blaze !  I  wonder  whj 

Thej  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  tint  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  awaj ;  but  Mr  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gare  with  his  hand  my  chaizfe  a  shore. 
And  said,  *  Go  on,  mj  prettjr  lore ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whuip- 
er,  hold  TOur  chin  up,  laugh  and<lisp. 

And  then  vou're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-night. 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  J' 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where*8  papal 

And  wherc's  rny  aunt  t  and  where's  mamma  f 

Where's  Jack  ?     Oh,  there  they  sit  I 
Thev  hHiile,  they  nod  ;  I'll  go  my  ways. 
And  order  round  poor  Hilly  s  chaise, 

To  join  thorn  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  poo<l  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  ntaninta,  and  nee  the  show; 

So,  bidding  you  a^lieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  roe  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

IBlouM  hut,  and  exit. 

Tale  ofDrury  Lane.— By  W.  8.  [flbtt.] 

*  •  • 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  evcrlahting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  KiirpriHC, 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes : 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hun<lrod  voices  spoke, 

•  The  playhouse  in  in  flames.' 
And  lo  I  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  flery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-|>anc : 
Blushes  each  s]K)ut  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meuz's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  lipht, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 


The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  raj,  with  Sorgeons'  HaU, 
The  Ticket  Porters*  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 
And  Richardson's  hoteL 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames *s  eleaming  tide. 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  boms; 
And  dai<y  white  and  boarr  thoin. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  Twe  or  red  sweet  Wil-Ii-am. 

To  those  a  ho  on  the  hills  an>nnd 

Beheld  the  flame«  from  Dnixy's  mosm 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  ri>e ; 

It  !«tft>med  that  nations  did  con«pii^ 

To  ofler  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  va'tt  i^tupendous  sacrifice ! 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  alL 
Starting  fmm  »hort  and  broken  snoose, 
l-Iach  sou^t  his  ponderous  hobnailed  iki 
But  fipit  his  wonted  ho«en  plied, 
Pluxh  breeches  next  in  crimaon  dyed, 

Hi4  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Who*c  !na.«<y  shouMer  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  n*!«pective  crew, 

In  tin  or  copj»er  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  stisd 
Fire-hook,  pii^?,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torcht-y  glare<l,  and  clattering  ftet 

Along  the  iKirement  paced.      *    • 

E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed. 
For  sadder  scene  wa.s  ne'er  disclosed; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flauies  rc>i.«tless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafter*  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  *  Heads  below.** 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrifictl,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow, 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Buck,  Robins,  Itack !  Crump,  stand  skof i 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls .' 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof, 
For,  lo !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  I 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke^ 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  ovsJ 
At  len^h  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared, 
When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  uprearcd, 
Gnflual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
Twhs  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  oftheir  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
*  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  !* 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amaiif 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  foil. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well! 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  sare ; 
But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  gravel 
"Mid  blazing  bemms  and  scalding  itRta% 
Through  fire  and  smoka  Jie  danntlcas  knli 
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here  Mugging  broke  before, 
sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 
Toying  si^ht,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite ; 
Q  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
o*er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved, 
whizzing  water-pipe  he  wared ; 
litford  and  Mitford  ply  your  pumpH ; 
,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps ; 
r  are  you  in  »uch  doleful  dumps? 
"eman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 
it  arc  they  feared  on !  fools — 'od  rot  *em  I* 
e  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom.    ♦    * 

The  Upas  tn  Maryhone  Lane, 
[By  Jamks  Smith.] 

•ew  in  Java,  whose  pestilent  rind 

distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind  ; 
:h  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 

returned  hafe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

l^ed,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale, 
»^  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
the  reward  of  their  victory  earned  ! 
;y-nine  perished  for  one  who  returned. 

k  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
a  stock-plant  of  the  geims  wolfs-bone, 
of  them  blossoms  in  Mar^'bone  Lane. 

e  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
•s  at  right  angles  swing  open  below ; 
children  of  miserv  daily  steal  in, 
poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Gin, 

ter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
ler  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
ng-maid  slim,  and  the  serving-man  stout, 
ckly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

cd  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
;ly  baffling  its  deadly  efl'ect ; 
ler  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
!ty-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

tious  advance  with  slouched  bonnet  and  hat, 
er  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
tr  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee, 
,  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

.ncellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart, 
pound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart ; 
etch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
down  the  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane. 

-CM  to  the  Mummy  tn  BehonVs  Exhibition, 

[By  HoRACK  Smith.] 

1  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  I) 
ibea's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
e  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
me  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
nples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  ! 

or  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  daroby  ; 

last  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 

•landing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy ! 

ting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

-for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
om  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  t 
K>p9  or  Cephrenes  architect 
ler  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  t 


Is  Pompey*s  pillar  really  a  misnomer! 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juries. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  fflass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Bido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  Uiy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  derelope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  1 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  1 
Art  sworn  to  secrecy !  then  keep  thy  vows ; 

But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered. 

What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  num* 
bered! 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  muta- 
tions ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended. 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambvses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  t 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confeMed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneiUh  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that 

face! 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  f 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thnll  thee  with  iti 
warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  evert 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.* 


*  Originally  pabUihed  in  the  New  Monthly 
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Prvifewjr  WfbOB. 

FFf  wsiH  !fin:  in  tl.«-  yi:ir  ITS'-,  in  tho  town  of  Pai*Uy, 
wli'T"  M--.  f-.'hf-r  hioi  ••:irri*''l  «in  l'i!*-iri"«^.  aii'J  at- 
tJiim-'l  ti.  <i;iiili-fi'-'r  ;i'  :i  luMri'ifit'tiinr.  At  tl»p  .'iL''* 
u\  ti.irti-'  II.  ♦!.«•  ji'i-'t  w:ii  i-ntor*:'!  <•(  <il.i«:.tiw"  nrjivir- 
nitv.  v-f'i  !;••«•  ill  «!«!'■  till)"  hi-  v.-.i^  tr!iri»«fj rri'il  ti) 
M  i;"i:i|<(i'-  I'.lli  ''".  Oxf',1'1.  JIi.:"  Ii'-  f':irrif-ii  oflTtln* 
N'l-v. 'li/;!'!-  |.ii/i-  \'.\A\\  a  \:v^\  iiiiiiil»<-i'  of  cofiiiX'titi'M 
f'l  rli"  h-t  Ktii'li-J;  ]■!»(  i!i  of  fifty  liri'rx.  Mr  Wjlsin 
wsiK  (liitiiiviiisln-'I  ill  tlif.-i;  vmithfill  vr:ir«»  liv  his 
fine  iithl<'(i'-  fiatiic,  iiii'l  ii  f:i(-<;  at  nni'i:  hnndsiiHiL' 
iiiid  r\pn'^ivi"  iif  t:Miiii-.  A  imt'il  f:iji:uity  fur 
kiii»'.^'l<"!i  I'  :iiiil  n'Miiirksihl*;  litrr;irv  imwcrs  wen? 
lit  tlii-  ••iiiiM'  tiiiif  iinitcil  til  :i  riiitfiilar  t.i.stc  fur 
^'\  iiin:isti(*.  rxirriMi'M  nnri  riinil  Hjnirts.  Afti-r  four 
yraiH*  rrhitli-iii-i"  :it.  Oxfoni,  the  jXH-t  pun-liMM'il  \\ 
Miiall  )Mit  hi-aiitifn)  cHtati*.  iiaiiic-ii  Kllcray,  on  tlic 
hatikn  uf  tin-  laki*  \ViinIiTiii«'r»*,  wlion?  hi-  went  to 
n-iiilc.  Ih-  inarrinl  hiiilr.  a  hmisi*  ami  a  yacht — 
iMii'.Mii  him-i-ir  ainiiii-r  thi*  iiia;:niii"i'iit  s«-iMiory  of 
lliriaki".  wrutr  i)Mi-trv  rinil  cijltivat*-*!  th(*  snrMc-tv 
of  Woii|-.wi)itli.  Thrm-  Tini'«t  havj'hriMi  happy  days. 
With  \iM>lli,  ruhust  hi-alth,  fortuni*.  and  an  j'xlian'*t- 
h'hH  iinajiinatiun,  Wilson  nui'^t,  in  Hnch  a  siM>t,  have 
been  hli"it  t-vi-t!  u])  to  the  dn-ains  of  u  ]MK't.  jM»nu' 
n-v»T:r.s  liowi'ViT  rami',  and,  aftiT  futcrin^  himsrlf 
of  the  Sf»!ti'ih  har,  In*  Houirht  an«i  ohtaiiicd  his 
moral  pliil.isopiiy  rhair.  Ik>  conni^ctcd  liiinsclf  also 
witii  Itluikwooil's  Ma^a/ine,  and  in  this  niiscil- 
lany  ]MUir«-d  ftirth  tlio  rlrhi's  of  his  fancy,  hviniinj;, 
aiui  ta.oti'  di.'*',  layini;  also  the  ]K'cnhantics  of  liis 
sa»»!:uiiic  aii'l  iiii]H<luo(iN  t«'m]HTanu'nt.  Tlu*  most 
vahiahlc  tif  tlic.^c  coutnhiiti«»ns  liavo  l»tH.'n  collected 
a:id  pnhliihed^  ISliOin  thnv  vohmu'S,  nndi>rtbo  title 
of  /Vn-  /ucu'tttixns  of  f  7<;/,v/u/»A«r  Sorth.  The  eriti- 
ci<!n«  (»n  jH^ctry  iinder-itinid  to  1k'  fnun  the  jhui  of 
Wilson,  ai-e  ol'kn  highly  ehxiiient,  and  conceived 
ill  a  truly  kindn'd  spirit.  A  series  of  pa|HTs  on 
^jHHser  aii«l  Homer  «n»  equftlly  reniiirkahlc  ft)r 
till  ir  discrimination  anil  imaginative  Uixuriaiue. 
In  refi  rcui'e  to  these  *  J^ll^U•n  siK)ils*of  eriticism,  Mr 
llallam  ha^  cliaractcri^ivd  the  pntfossor  a«  *u  living 
writer  of  tlie  immt  anit'ut  und  enthusiutic  geniu?, 
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:  :).-■  ]  ■  :  'il.:r  ;f«  -rry  ■  t"  iLf  <;  iV.'  >.  a,-  .  t  :;•.-  >.>:.-:* 
i!i  thr  J  ;*v  .■:'  ;:,  ■  I*. »::  ^^  -r\-.  :.  .«<.vvr.  tx:.i.v'> 
dr:i--^r..  'AiA  !.:>  <I  '.•ri:;!:  r.s  .f  l;\ke  :;:  •:  :;-.  :.::-n 
.V  ■.::i  ry.  t^  ■'.il'J.  lU':'.  *-.  i  hy  Ij-i*  iTi"!ii:i:!i"i«  i-  ^ri  :■< 
ur  •■  Ttiiy  ..f  W-Ti-'W  rt':.,  1  J:r  j-r-yt:'  ,K'jiTi:i::^^ 
'if  W;--.  :i  h  -.vt:  '^tvurvi:  hi*  /'-«;  •-.//.  !^'-.-n::.»o  in  rw 
frinvrl.*.  L'ivr-i  the  riin?  Tu  hi*  fan. 'v,  ar :.  wlilc 
pp-'cru:.::  ti.':-  t;'.»:erul  •  utiii-.c  ;iifd  di>rl:u:iTf  frt- 
tur  ."» tif  the  Ian  !*caT'<-,  adiis  a  nuniKr  t-f  scbsnlaiy 
charms'  and  attractions^. 

[.1  //'•/.'■"  anr-ng  tlf  .Vo»:nf  \".*:».] 
[Fniin  the  *  City  of  the  ria7ue.*j 

MAGOALBNB  and  ISABEL. 

Miwifal'Ttf.  How   brijiht   and    fair   that  afteiBM 
rttunn 
Whon  la>t  wc  parted  I     Even  now  I  foci 
It-*  dfwv  frrxhiifss  in  niv  shiuU     Sweet  hreezel 

■  * 

That  hynmiii;r  like  a  s\t'\T\t  up  the  lake, 
(!ainc  thn»u<!h  the  tall  pines  on  yon  little  i^fle 
Acriis.-*  t«i  u.t  u|><in  the  venml  shore 
With  II  kind  friendly  ^rrcetin;;.     Frankfort  bloil 
'Die  uiiM'en  niUMoian  Hoatinj;  throu;;h  Uic  air. 
And  sniilin;:,  said,  *  Wild  haq>er  of  the  hill! 
So  mnv»c  thou  play  thv  dittv  when  once  more 
'riii-«  lake  1  do  revisit.*     As  he  sp<)ke, 
Away  ditrd  the  niu>ic  in  the  firmament. 
Ami  u!ito  .silence  left  our  parting  hour. 
N<.  hreeze  will  ever  steal  fnMu  nature's  heart 
So  >wc.'t  aj:ain  to  me. 

Whatc'or  my  doom, 
It  cannot  he  unhappy,     (iod  haih  ^iveu  ine 
The  luion  of  n">i;:nation  :  I  could  die, 
'Ih'iii^li  douhtlt>><M  human  fears  wnuld  cross  mjKwli 
Culialv  even  now  ;  vet  if  it  he  ordained 
'I'liat  I  return  unto  mv  native  vallev, 
An<l  livi>  with  Fmnkfort  tlierc,  why  should  I  fett 
To  ,siy  I  mi;:ht  he  happy — happier  far 
Than  I  ih-xerve  to  l»e.     Sweet  Kydal  lake! 
Am  I  ajrtin  t.i  vi>it  thee!  to  hear 
Thv  ;;latl  \\:i\rs  munnurin;;  all  around  xnv  wolf 

/.'ii.'h!.  Methinks  1  M»e  us  in  a  cheerful  poup 
Walkin;;  along  the  mai^iii  of  ihc  bay, 
WhoR*  our  lone  summer-house 

Mtttjtf.  Swi'ct  mossv  cell ! 
So  coid—  St)  shady — silent  and  composed! 
A  censtHiit  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams  ! 
Where  joy  was  telt  like  sadiie**,  and  our  griff 
A  melancholy  plea*sint  to  be  b*"»nie, 
llath  the  >:reen  linnet  built  her  iie,*t  thi*  *pring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  ! 
nri<;ht  ^iulitarv  bird  !  she  oft  will  miM 
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1  friends :  oar  orchard  novr  most  be 
;ss  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved, 
lie  blessed  vreek  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
t  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong, 
eeds  how  loTcly !  the  cpnfusion 
of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 
hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
ght  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
enclosed  the  happiest  family 
liYcd  beneath  the  blessed  skies, 
hat  family  now  ?  0  Isabel, 
oul  descending  to  the  grave, 
ese  loveliest  rural  images 
waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore  ! 
!ven  now  I  sec  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more  I 
Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
uy  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
used  to  call  my  father's  walk, 
p*ave !  or  look  upon  that  tree, 
so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit, 
'  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands! 

A  SUeping  Child, 

lou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
e  happy  home  is  on  our  earth ! 
luman  blood  with  life  imbue 
wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair! 
an  that  light  and  airy  breath 
from  a  being  doomed  to  death ; 

features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
ep  thus  mutely  eloquent ! 

thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
hantom  of  a  blessed  dream ! 

hat  my  spirit's  eye  could  sec 
ce  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy ! 
light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
vy  from  thoughts  above  thy  years, 
smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
aven,  and  heaven's  God  a*loring! 
rho  can  tell  what  visions  high 
)less  an  infant's  sleeping  eye ! 
brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
gn  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
n  destroy  or  error  dim 
lory  of  the  seraphim  ! 

rision  fair!  that  I  could  be 
I  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 
wish!  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
riew,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm : 

can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
paint  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
rears,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 
s  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul, 
ras  that  face  as  break  of  dawn, 
I  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 
%  thin  veil  that  half-concealed 
ight  of  soul,  and  half-revealed. 
e  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought, 
trembling  eyelash  moved  with  thought, 
;hings  we  dream,  but  ue*er  can  speak, 
clouds  came  floating  o*er  thv  cheek, 
summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 
t  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 
hou  awok'st — then  to  thine  eye 
rhole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy ! 
ovely  is  that  heart  of  thine, 
re  these  eyes  could  never  shine 

such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 
[lalf-o'ercome  timidity! 


Address  to  a  Wild  Dttr, 

Magnificent  creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread, 
Waiting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far  beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  I 
Hail !  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful ! — hail  I 
Hail  I  idol  divine ! — whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom, 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and 

moor. 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore : 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free, 
Are  spread  in  a  earment  of  glory  o^r  thee, 
Up !  up  to  yon  clifl* !  like  a  kins  to  his  throne  I 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone*- 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thj 

breast, 
Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still! — 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delicti 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterlen  heig^^ 
One  moment — thou  bright  apparition— 4elay  ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 

His  voyage  is  o'er — as  if  struck  by  a  n>ell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast^ 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamoured  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race— 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  driven— 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee : 
Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ; 
With  rock  wall-encircled — with  precipice  crowned — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  a  bound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep ; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  to  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold. 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance  as  bright  and  as  bold. 


Yes :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar. 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ; 
The  buglehom  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  elee. 
As  thou  bearest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  the  l^gardly  gaze-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  with  death. 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heathr— 
In  the  wide  raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar — 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  more— 
Thy  trust — 'raid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign : 
— But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — lo !  he  staudeth  at  bay. 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spumed  from  his  furious  feet ; 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the  skies, 
Ai  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  di^. 

Lvnes  written  in  a  I/mely  Burial  Qroimd  m  the 

Highlands, 

How  mournfully  this  burial  ground 
Sleeps  'mid  old  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 
Who  rolls  his  bright  and  sunny  waves 
All  round  these  deaf  and  silent  graves ! 
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The  cold  wan  li^ht  that  glimmeTS  here, 
I'he  sickly  wild  flowers  maj  not  cheer ; 
If  here,  with  ^litary  hum. 
The  wandering  mountain-bee  doth  eonM^ 
*Mid  the  pale  bloMomn  short  his  itaj, 
To  brighter  learcs  he  booms  awaj. 
The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sounds 
Alighteth  softlj  on  a  mound. 
And,  like  an  imap,  sitting  there 
For  hours  amid  the  doleful  air, 
Seemeth  to  tell  of  some  dim  union, 
8oine  wild  and  mystical  commonioiiy 
Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 
This  lonesome  stoneless  cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 
Of  some  extinguished  kingly  race, 
MThose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known. 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 
That  nearest  grave,  yet  brown  with  mould. 
Seems  but  one  summer-twilight  old  ; 
Both  late  and  frequent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  risit  here ; 
And  yon  green  ppot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — ^no  bell 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  dell ; 

How  beautiful  those  graves  and  fair, 

That,  lying  round  the  house  of  prayer. 

Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace ! 

But  death  hath,  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undiridod  reign  I 

And  nothing  tells  that  e'er  again 

The  sleepers  will  forsake  their  bed — 

Now,  and  for  ercrlasting  dead. 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled ! 

Wild -screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 
Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly, 
Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 
So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumes, 
At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 
What  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo! 
Here,  thev  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  pleep ; 
For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast. 
Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest, 
Where  shroudless,  coffin  less,  they  lie-^ 
rris  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemetciy. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grizzled  locks, 
Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks, 
Ana  by  some  wandering  vessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  seem  Ood-forsaken, 
Home  bound,  here  hare  met  the  blast 
That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last  I 
Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tears 
To  shed,  nor  any  ])lace  for  feara 
In  hearts  by  misery  fortified, 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Here  many  a  creature  moving  bright 
And  glorious  in  full  manhood's  might, 
Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 
Hie  tempest  brooding  in  the  sky. 
And  loved  to  hear  that  music  rave. 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave. 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand. 
All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  land ; 
A  whole  crew  lying  side  by  side. 
Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 
And  here  the  bright-haired  fair-faced  boy, 
Who  took  with  hiui  all  earthly  joy, 
From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 
For  hor  sweet  son  bonie  far  away, 
Escaned  at  last  the  cruel  deep. 
In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
While  she  would  yield  all  hopes  of  grace 
For  one  kiss  of  his  pale  cold  Vket  I 


Oh !  I  could  wmil  in  lonelj  feai^ 
For  many  a  woftil  A<mi  nta  here, 
All  weeping  with  their  fixed  ^esl 
And  what  a  dismal  sound  of  si^ii 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  small  waves  breaking  on  the  shote ; 
>\liile  ocean  seems  to  sport  and  plaj 
In  mockery  of  its  wretcned  prey  I 


And  lo  !  a  white-winged  vessel 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  gales 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  of  nnes 
That  o'er  the  dear  sea  waves  ana  thmm, 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd. 
All  smeared  with  dust,  without  a  shroii^ 
And  silent  every  blue-swollen  lipl 
Then  gazing  on  the  sunny  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  gladsome  ihe<iii 
Of  all  her  thou^htlew  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  m  every  breath 
The  hollow  under-tones  of  death. 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  mng, 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  murmuring 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  stnad, 
Then  dives  beneath  the  rushing  prow, 
Till  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
He  drives  her  shivering  from  the  steep, 
Down — down  a  thousand  faUumiB  de^ 

[The  Shtpvrredt,^ 

[From  the  *  Ue  of  PSliBa.'] 

But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 

At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song^ 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  around. 

As  if  it  called  the  ship  sJong. 

The  moon  is  sunk  ;  and  a  clouded  gtaj 

Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 

And  like  a  jiod  who  brings  the  daj, 

V\>  Riounts  the  glorious  sun. 

Soon  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas, 

Frr)in  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  hnm; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  soBig 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joj  aloQg. 

No  fears  hath  she ;  her  giant  ibnn 

O'er  ^vrathful  surge,  through  UMkeniBf  lltn^ 

Majct4tically  calm  would  so 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  uniite  m  snovl 

But  gently  now  the  small  warea  gUd* 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountaiii^  rfdik 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  umijf 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  «kl  9^ 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  hHMt) 

Hush!  hurih  !  thou  vain  dreamer!  this] 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  oC( 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck  ; 
And  fust  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  io6kf 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder. 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeliBg  shod:, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  tlrandec 
Her  sails  are  draegled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies. 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  hit  noomkiai^ 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hoM 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow. 
To  the  coral-rocks  are  hurrying  (Sown, 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bncht  as  their  ewii 
Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  ue  ship 

An  hour  before  her  deadi ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  8i|dyi  distuibed 

The  sleeper's  long-diMniDmth. 
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e  murmur  of  the  lei, 
ar<1  the  huroiiiiUE  tne 
iigit  all  it*  Uftve^ 
-he  nprcEiding  nycnmora 
'    -  hia  cott»fie-ili»r. 


•allott-a  1 


ked  on  the  fatber  ol'lier  child, 

:i  to  her  heui  ut  lut. 

at  the  TMnel's  suddeu  roll, 

[,  the  rucling  deck  he  pacee, 
fmg  foniis  uni]  (jhiwtly  hco; 
lie  ship's  crew  a,n  tbaral 
iraand  unil  orerheul, 
iu  ntupifiei]  or  dnd, 
idnoM  Bud  de§pn.ir. 


u  the  aoB 

UEgliiig  dreain  i 
iucpU  my  -nuidttnis  rre, 
.■n-ri4cn  suu  iti>d  the  suonj  nlj- 
ID  uight-ihadea  ure  [{one,  jet  >  T^ 
e  nntm  su  bcttuiirul : 

I  ihc  glai}'  tb*t  hatb  flown. 


I  a  merchant !  but.  eipericncinB  lomB  re- 
remove-l  with  hia  family  to  Wales,  Mid 
j-ouDR  poctEM  Imbibed  that  love  of  nature 
J^I'luytil  in  all  her  works.  In  lier  fifteenth 
ventured  on  publication.  Her  flr»t  volume 
nm  aucceisfiil;  but  she  penevcred.  and  in 
ished  another,  enUtled  Tht  Dametik  Affec- 
nihrt  Pocnu,  The  iime  year  she  was  mar- 
ptain  Heman»;  but  the  union  d(«»  not  «e<-m 
en  a  hajipj  one.  She  continued  her  studici. 


acquiring  several  laneunges,  and  «lill  cultivntiug 
poetry,  In  1818  Captain  Hemani  remoTed  to  Italy 
for  Die  benefit  of  his  health.  Hta  accumplishod  nife 
remained  in  England,  and  Ihcy  nerer  met  again.   In 


I  if  Mn  nsnaw  Id  ITtlia. 


iei9  she  obtained  B  prize  of  £50  uflercd  hy  soma 
patriotic  Scotsman  for  the  beat  poem  on  the  »nbjcct 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Kext  year  ihe  publiahcd 
The  Sctptic,  In  June  1931  (he  obtained  the  pnic 
awarded  by  ihc  Itoyal  Society  at  Literature  for  tlie 
best  poem  on  the  subject  of  Uartaioor.  Her  next 
effort  was  a  trage<lT,  the  Vapfni  o/Palenaa,  whieh 
was  produced  at  Coent  Garden,  December  II.  1823; 
but  though  supported  by  the  admirable  ai^tinf;  uf 
Kcmble  and  Young,  it  wiu  nut  suceeufuL  In  ISU6 
appeared  her  best  poem,  the  Foretl  Sanelvarf,  and 
m  1828,  Hreatdt  a/  WumaR.  She  afterwards  pro- 
duced Lagi  of  Leiiure  Hotiri,  Nataaai  Lyria.  &C. 
In  1829  she  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  waa  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jtffiey.  and  others  of  the  i^lcnltiah  literati.  In  1S30 
appeared  lier  Sonya  \iflht  AJfeclioai.  The  same  year 
she  visited  Wonlsworth,  and  appears  to  have  buen 
muoh  struck  with  the  secloded  beauty  uf  Rydal 
Likkc  aud  Gra: 


Smiling  ea  trati 
Oft  doth  your  c 
Colouring  the  tender  ibid ows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  F.lysiaii ;  for  the  hues  that  ateep 
Your  shores  in  moiling  lustic,  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouda  from  spirit  lands  remote — 
Iitles  of  the  blent — and  in  our  memory  keep 
Tbeir  place  with  holiest  bannouies. 
Wonlsworth  inid  to  her  one  day. '  I  would  not  give 
up  the  mists  that  spiritualise  uur  mountains  for  all 
the  bine  skies  of  Italy*— an  oriBinal  and   poclical 
expression.     On  her  return   from  the  lakes,  Mra 
Homons  wentto  reside  in  Dublin,  where  her  btWhcr, 
M^jor  Browne,  was  settled.     T)ie  educatian  of  her 
family  (Ave  bny»)  occupied  much  of  her  time  and 
attention.     Ill  health,  however,  pressed  heavily  on 
her.  and  she  soon  eiperienced  a  premature  decay 
of  the  springs  of  life.    In  1831  appeared  her  Utllii 
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■train,  prnduced  only  about  three  wctlu 
Urfore  hiT  iIcBth,  iru  the  riJliiwini;  One  Kninet  ilic- 
tulcj  to  liitr  brulher  on  Sunduj-thc  setboTApcil:— 

IIov  luuiy  lilciaed  enupt  Ihii  bour  vc  btnflln;;, 
Thmqph  KngluiJ'i  priiunMs  meadow-pslhj,  tbeir  «nr 
Towarf  npire  and  towfr,  'luidiC   fhulovr  rlnu  n- 

MTienootbe'iirrel  chime*  proclsTra  the  h»llowcJ  djy; 
1'be  balla,  from  old  beroic  ■{!«>  gniv, 
I'uur  their  fair  children  forth  ;  ami  hanileti  low, 
With  *buw  thick  oithard  bloonin  the  Kitt  viiiula  play, 
Scud  out  their  inmktcn  in  a  happy  Bow, 
Like  ft  fmd  Temal  itream.     J  luaj  not  tread 
With  them  thuM  patbwaja— tn  the  fcTcriih  bed 
Of  lickneu  bound;  jel.O  m/ God!  1  bleu 
Tby  mercy  tbat  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
Mj  chaatencd  beut,  and  all  im  tbriibbingi  Milled 
To  one  deep  aim  of  lonlieat  IhaiikfulneM. 

Thii  admiraUe  woman  and  ewcet  poetcia  died  on 


OB  the  bosom  of  thj  God, 
ir  npirit  1  reat  Ibec  iion  ! 

while  with  ui  tbj  footdtepa  trode, 

I  Heal  nu  on  thy  brow. 

Id  it>  narrow  houH  beneath  I 


I   hare   breathed   i 


tlta  SouUi,  ud  tfae  ckoa* 


id-paUu  a  fntk  i^ 
>r  the  deep-blue  tk], 
rd'j  Uy  through  the  slanj  laai. 


Noi 


1111}!  fear  to  die. 


A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Ilcmann,  with  a  memoir  by  her  aiatrr,  has  been 
piibliBhed  in  *ix  vulunio.  Thnugh  highly  |>opulH.r. 
uiid  in  many  reipecti  cxivllent.  wc  do  not  think  that 
much  of  the  poetry  uf  Mrs  Ilcmani  will  ilcatend 
poitcrity.  l*here  ii,  u  Scott  hinlcd,  *too  many 
fiowera  for  the  fruit  \'  more  for  tlie  en  nnd  linoy, 
thiui  for  the  henrtand  intellect.  Some  uf  her  iliortcr 
piccci  and  her  lyrical  pruductiuna  nru  tourliiiig  nnd 
bonutifiil  both  in  Kntlnicnt  nnd  cxprprainn.  Her 
veraiflcadon  ie  alwaye  inclodioun:  but  (here  la  an 
cippreiiive  MHienes*  in  her  lon|<cr  puenis  Khicli 
fali)pia  the  reader;  and  when  the  rnluiiic  i>  closuil, 
the  cfliict  ia  only  thnt  of  a  miua  uf  tclillerinj;  iniKECi 
nnd  i>oli(hcd  words,  s  graceful  nithinclioly  and  rviiii- 
a  tendemcH,  bnt  no  atroiijt  ur  permniient  ini- 
■■ion.  The  poHiont  .ire  icld<im  itlrrrd,  howcTcr 
thefancymay  bciootbcd  orsTHlifii-iL  Id  dcn-riptlon, 
!Mri  IIcDinni  hail  coiiiidernblc  power  ;  ahv  vraa  lioth 
topioiia  and  elactj  ajid  often,  lu  Jeffrey  lina  nb- 
ced,  'a  lovely  picture  aeritea  aa  n  foreground  tu 
ic  deep  or  lofty  emotion.'  Iter  imajnnalion  wni 
chirahnua  and  romantic,  and  di:ligbti;d  in  picturlnff 
the  woods  and  halla  of  England,  and  the  ancient 
laartiol  glory  of  the  Und.  The  purity  of  liur  mind 
ia  aeen  in  alt  her  worki;  and  tier  love  of  nature,  like 
IVordiworth'a,  was  a  dclicnte  hlemiing  of  inir  deep 
ijiward  cniotlrina  with  Iheii  splendid  ayuibob  and 
emblems  without. 


me,  I  come!  ye  hare  called  mc  Ion);, 
me  o'er  the  muuntains  with  light  and  aniic; 
Ye  may  trace  my  slip  o'er  the  wiilcniii'  eartX, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  uf  the  riolf  i'.  l..itb. 


T.,  the  jwan 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  Terdiut  bctaki! 
From  the  itream.  and  founta  I  hare  locMd  Ihtddi; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  rilicij  main. 
They  are  flashing  down  from  ihe  moiuitUD-tiin^ 
They  are  flinging  apray  on  the  fonst'bougfa^ 
Thev  are  burning  fre»h  from  their  fpany  aTt\ 
And  (he  earth  reaoundii  with  the  joy  of  warn. 
Come  forth.  On  children  of  gladnem.  come! 
\\*here  (he  Tia(rt.<  lie  may  now  be  your  homa 
Ye  lif  the  ro>e-check  and  dew-bri^t  eye, 
And  rhc  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly ; 

lyte,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyiH  l^i 
1  ._.._     -, bine,  1  may  not  auy. 


The 


md  Y 


le  forth  to  tli 

iy  from  the  dwelling*  ofci 
-   -  -n  are  anarkling  in  wood  and  gieai 
im  ilie  chamber  and  dusky  htuth, 
ig  learen  are  dancing  in  breny  uiirtki 
hi  sterna  thrill  to  the  wild -wood  rtniM, 
i(h  i*  abroad  in  my  green  domaina. 


The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft-wiDds^iame, 
Yb  may  prCH  the  gruw,  yo  may  hind  the  eon; 
For  mc  1  depart  to  a  brighter  ibon — 
Yc  arc  marked  by  care,  ya  are  mine  no  mate. 
1  go  where  the  lorcd  who  hare  left  you  dwill, 
And  (he  flowen  an  not  Death'a—faie  re  nil,  &^ 
wcllI 

T^t  Homa  qfEngtaiuL 

The  statelv  Ilomee  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  treei. 

O'er  all  the  plcount  land. 
The  deer  across  their  grecniwaid  btnad 

Through  ibade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  nwan  glides  pant  them  with  tie  mnii 

Of  some  rejoicing  strrun. 
Tliu  merry  ITomes  of  England  I 

Arouud  (heir  hearths  by  ni^i^t, 
M'hai  glttdwraB  looks  of  household  loie 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  li^t ! 
There  woman's  •oice  Bows  forth  in  loiift 

Or  childhood's  tale  ia  told. 
Or  1ip»  moTD  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  tlomea  of  England  t 

How  softly  on  their  bowen 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Ssbbath-houn  I 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bcU'i  chiuit 

Hoata  through  their  woods  at  moni ; 
AH  olher  sounds,  in  that  Rill  liuw^ 

Of  litene  and  leaf  an  bam. 
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The  cottage  Homes  of  England ! 

Bjr  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o*er  the  silyery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 
Through  glowing  orch«urds  forth  they  peep^ 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leares, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eares. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  natire  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  ^vall  1 
And  green  for  erer  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  fin>t  the  child's  glad  spirit  lores 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 


The  Grates  of  a  Household, 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight~- 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  I 

One,  *midst  the  foro^ts  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one, 

He  liefl  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth— ~ 

Alas  !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  on  earth  ! 


The  Treoiurea  of  the  Deep. 

Vliat  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-oaves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  I 

*ale  ;;li^tening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells, 
Bri;iht  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain. 

Ccop,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

f  ct  more,  the  depths  have  more  I    What  wealth  un- 
told. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  I 
fhou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wfld  and  HTatbftil  main  I 

Earth  claims  not  these  again ! 


Yet  more,  the  depths  hare  more  1    Thy  wares  have 
rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry  I 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  I 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  I 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave  I 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !     Those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long  ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 
gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown— ~ 

But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down  ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  fiowenr  crown! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice^ — Restore  the  Dead  I 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ) — 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 


BERNARD  BARTON. 

Bernard  Barton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
published  in  1820  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
whicli  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicity, and  punty  of  style  and  feeling,  and  because 
they  were  written  by  a  Quaker.  •  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, *  is  description  and  meditation — description  of 
quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought 
out — and  meditation,  overshaded  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  by  devotion — but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  even  cheerful  views  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortality.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  Woodbridgc, 
in  Suffolk,  nnd  he  seems  to  have  contemplated 
abandoning  his  profession  for  a  literary  lif^  On 
this  point  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
booksellers  would  afford  you  I  Throw  yourself 
rather,  my  dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock 
slap-dash  headlong  upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  have 
but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bod,  make  mudi  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in 
them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
They  are  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  have  poor 
authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you  have  been  at 
arm's  length  from  them — come  not  within  their 
grasp.  I  have  known  many  authors  want  for  bread — 
some  repining,  others  enjoying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting-house — all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
have  been  tailors,  weavers — whatnot? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — may  you  never 
know — the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship!' 
There  is  some  exaggeration  here.  We  have  known 
authors  by  profession  who  lived  cheerfully  and 
comfortably,  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  per 
sheet  as  regularly  as  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  board;  but  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennobling 
occupation,  with  all  the  mighty  minds  of  past  ages 
as  their  daily  friends  and  companions.  The  baiM 
of  such  a  life,  when  actual  genius  is  involved,  it 
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its  uncertainty  and  its  temptotioni,  and  the  almost 
invariable  incompatibility  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament witli  habitf  of  bnsineM  and  fteady  ap- 
plication. Yet  let  us  remember  the  ezamfies  of 
Siiukspeare,  Dryden,  and  Pope — all  regular  and 
constant  labourer! — and,  in  our  own  day,  of  Scott, 
Suuthcy,  Moore,  and  many  others.  The  fault  is 
more  generally  with  the  author  than  with  the  book- 
seller. In  the  particular  case  of  Bernard  Barton, 
however,  Lamb  counselled  wisely.  He  has  not  the 
vigour  and  popular  talents  requisite  for  marketable 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  he  abandoned  his  dream  of  exclusive 
authorship.  Mr  Barton  has  since  appeared  before 
the  public  as  author  of.  several  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry,  but  without  adding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  still  what  JefRrey  pronounced  him — 
*  a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  rather  than  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind.'  His  poetry  is  highly  honourable 
to  his  taste  and  fedings  as  a  man. 


To  the  Evening  Primrote. 

Fair  flower,  that  shunn'si  the  glare  of  day, 
Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meekly  fi)ld. 

To  evening's  hues  of  sober  gray, 
Thy  cup  of  paly  gold ; 

Be  thine  the  offering  owing  long 
To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour. 

Of  one  brief  tributary  song, 
Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve, 
Thv  scattered  blossoms'  lonely  light, 

And  have  my  inmost  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  at  such  an  hour  to  mark 

Their  beauty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill. 
And  shine,  'mid  shadows  gibbering  dark. 

The  garden's  glory  still. 

For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while. 
When  cares  and  griefs  the  breast  invade, 

Is  friendship's  animating  smile 
In  sorrow's  darkening  shade. 

Thus  it  bursts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cup, 
Glist'ning  amid  its  dewy  tears. 

And  bears  the  sinking  spirit  up 
Amid  its  chilling  fears. 

But  still  more  animating  far, 
If  meek  Religion's  eye  may  trace, 

Even  in  thy  glimmering  earth-bom  star. 
The  holier  hope  of  Grace. 

The  hope,  that  as  thv  beauteous  bloom 
Expands  to  glad  toe  close  of  day, 

80  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


Staimat  on  the  Sea. 

Oh !  I  shall  not  fonet,  until  memory  depart, 
When  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me, 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  margin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand. 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unknown  tUl  that  hour, 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of  power ! 
In  the  suif-beaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round, 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rebound, 
In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark-heaving  green, 
Eadi  moment  I  gazed,  some  fresh  beauty  was  seen. 


And  thufl,  while  I  wandered  on  oeeaii*s  bleak 
And  sur>'eyed  its  vast  sor&oe,  and  heaid  itswi 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  a  dream  oif  romaniie  deligi 
And  haunted  by  majesty,  gloiy,  aitd  n^gfat ! 


Power  and  GenUenete^  or  Ae  CatmraA  aad 

StrtamleL 

Noble  the  mountain  stream. 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage  ground  j 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  i 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray. 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyei^ 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around — O !  tell  me  wbof 

•   Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fiurt 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view. 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives — itself  nnsecnl 

It  flows  through  floweiy  meads, 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  maigin  koi* 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boe^ 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard :  its  low,  plabtive  tosii 

A  dirge-like  melody, 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bri^i 

And  o*er  the  pebbles  leapd. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  trhich  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness. 
Were  but  its  still  smidl  voice  allowed  to  plflid! 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife^ 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life! 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

Bat  Kgj'pt  would  turn  {Mide, 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  cailiedl 


The  Solitary  Tmh. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  was  stit 
Though  a  breath  might  have  moved  it  so  ligbtl 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  sincing  bin! 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  bristly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were  bleodiigt 

And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so  clear. 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  t«Dder, 
Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  firom  its  spk 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  hill. 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me ; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  still, 
deemed  silently  gathering  o'er  UMi 
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he  Deben,  whose  briny  flood 
ding  banks  was  sweeping ; 
;he  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  stood, 
n  their  damp  graves  were  sleeping. 

ind  lovely  their  resting-place  seemed ! 
ire  which  care  could  not  enter ; 
ftly  the  gray  lights  of  evening  gleamed 
itary  tomb  in  its  centre ! 

m  or  at  eve  I  have  wandered  near, 
-ions  lights  have  viewed  it, 
iffering  forms,  unto  friendship  dear, 
agic  of  fancy  endued  it ! 

has  9eemed  like  a  lonely  sail, 
>ot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
ke  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassy  vale, 
in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

e  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife, 
r  given  birth  to  one  minute ; 
1  in  death,  as  beloved  in  life, 
10  now  slumbers  within  it. 

vho  in  youth  on  the  stormy  seas 
and  a  fearless  ranger ; 
3n  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the  breeze, 
ghtly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

ude  school  had  his  heart  still  kept 
■shness  of  gentle  feeling ; 
kn's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever  slept 
ftness  and  kindness  revealing. 

len  the  bustle  of  youth  was  past, 
and  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 
s  affection,  which  death  could  ouilaft, 
ngthened  enjoyment  denied  to  t 

slumbers  I  and  many  there  are 
that  lone  tomb  and  revere  it ; 
off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star, 
distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it. 


BRYAN  WALTER  PROCTER. 

ALTER  Procter,  better  known  by  his 
le  of  Barry  ComwaU,  published,  in  1815, 
amc  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
,n  order,'  he  says,  *  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
1  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long 
ed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'  The  ex- 
is  successful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
I  tender  scenes  in  Mr  Procter's  sketches. 
i  published  Marcian  Colonna^  The  Fhod 
and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
was  brought  out  with  success  at  Covent 
tre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
the  promise  of  his  early  efforts.  His  pro- 
)cations  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  may 
awn  him  from  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
studying  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
ich  can  alone  insure  success.  Still,  Mr 
graceful  and  accomplished  writer.  His 
6  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Elizabe- 
tists,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are 
sentiment  and  diction. 

Addreta  to  the  Ocean, 


Ocean  !  ever  sounding  sea  1 
1  of  a  drear  immensity! 
that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
sck  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
,  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone, 
like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
;*s  slumber,  loud  and  de^ 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hiath  nought  of  this :  no  chance  or  change 

Ruffles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air ; 

But  o*er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home ; 

And  come  again,  and  vanish ;  the  young  Spring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming ; 

And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 

When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn, 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer 

Oh !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  splceny  humours  bent, 

And  lovely  in  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  eaves, 

I  love  to  mender  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters 

Eternity — Eternity — and  Power. 


Marcdia, 

It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

That  ran  throughout  the  wood,  there  took  a  ioiii 

And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away. 

And  in  the  place  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark 

Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shadowy  pine, 

And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancboly  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death  :  'twas  strange,  for  through  thfl 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methoni^ 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  had  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  young  girl's  grave.    The  very  leaves 
Disowned  their  natural  green,  and  took  black 
And  mournful  hue  ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretching 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  rivulet. 
Lay  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  laughs. 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coarse  grasses  whidi 
Swam  with  the  curreht,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marcelia's  deathbed.    Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortene<l  breath 
The  brook,  and  panting  flies  the  unholy  place. 
And  the  white  heifer  lows,  and  passes  on  ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  through  the  evening  mists. 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen. 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  through  the  leaves,  as  twin 
For  some  misdeed.    The  story  goes^that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  strayed  thither,  and  'twas  thought 
Cast  herself  in  the  stream :  you  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Marcelia,  poor  Nolina's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want  I    No!  Oh,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  marked  her  not.    He  wed. 
And  then  the  girl  grew  sick,  and  pined  away, 
And  drowned  aermf  for  love. 
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NigkL 

Now  to  thy  idlent  presence.  Night  1 

l8  this  my  firat  song  offwed :  oh !  to  thee 
That  lookest  with  thj  thousand  ejet  of  lights 

To  thee,  and  thj  stairy  nobilitj 
That  float  with  a  delicious  raonnaring 

(Though  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  blue ; 

And  as  they  ride  along  in  order  due. 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering. 
To  thee  their  ancient  oueen  and  mother  sing. 
Mother  of  beauty  !  reiled  queen  ! 
Feared  and  sought,  and  nerer  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  ! 
In  t^Y  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry, 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon), 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon : 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearded  villain  Time, 
Thy  old  remoraeletfs  enemy. 
And  build  my  linkeii  verae  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiademed  with  gentlest  streaks 

Of  fleecy-silrered  cloud,  adorning 
Thee,  Cur  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes. 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning. 
But  must  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours, 
Fairer  than  the  rirgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  rose-leares  on  the  valleys  low. 
And  bids  her  seirant  breezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies. 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stormy ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee. 

In  thy  full  regality. 

7%e  Sleqnng  Figure  q/*  Mfdema. 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  lies. 
And  o*er  her  many  a  frowning  fold 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes ; 
And  shadowy  creatures  round  her  rise ; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo  ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies ; 
And  lovers  slain — ah,  long  ago  I 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  iihe  sleeps. 
An  age  upon  that  couch  hath  lain. 
Yet  in  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
His  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain ; 
And,  when  lovers'  ghosts  complain, 
Blushes  like  a  new-bom  flower, 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  through  the  darkest  hour. 

Once — ^but  many  a  thought  hath  fled« 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak— 
Onoe  the  sleeping  lady  bred 
Beauty  in  her  burning  cheek. 
And  the  lovely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  azure  of  her  eyes. 
And  her  heart  was  warm  and  meek. 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  ^es. 

But  the  lady  loved  at  last. 
And  the  passion  pained  her  soul. 
And  her  hope  away  was  cast, 
Far  beyond  her  own  control ; 


// 


And  the  clouded  thoughts  that  n^ 
Through  the  midnight  of  the  mind, 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole. 
Till  they  grew  deject  and  blind. 

He  to  whom  her  heart  was  given, 
Wlien  May  music  was  in  tune. 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  hMvso, 
Changed  and  carelcHs  soon ! 
O,  what  is  all  beneath  the  moon 
\Vlien  his  heart  will  answer  not  I 
What  are  all  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  our  love  forgot  I 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went. 
Sorrow's  daughter,  meek  and  lon% 
Till  some  spirit  downwards  bent 
And  stmck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stonsk 
Look!  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  prevail. 
When  he  drew  the  living  tone 
From  the  marble  pale  I 

An  Invocation  to  BirdM. 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  sir. 
Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  moontoiB 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ;  and  ye  i^biiU 
Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottoi  cool; 
And  ye  who  on  the  StA  sands  hoard  your  tgg^ 
For  suns  to  ripen,  come !     O  pheniz  rare! 
If  death  hath  spsjied,  or  philosophic  sesrd 
Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  neit, 
Perfect  Arabian — lonely  nightingale ! 
Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long, 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  tkrosl,lMii^ 
Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  boQ^ 
Until  they  waken  ; — and  thou,  cuckoo  bini, 
Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  iliipe 
Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near. 
Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deoj 
Sight  of  her  love — come  all  to  my  slow  cbara  i 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakenw  of  bmiS| 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  tlie  suDt 
And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  mslA 
TEpithalamium  and  Pindarique  song), 
And  with  it  enrich  our  earn ;  come  all  to  m^ 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies, 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whispei^Lorel 

Amelia  Wtntworik, 
ScxiTB  L  A  Room.    WsirrwoRTa— AasUA* 

Amdia,  You  have  determined,  then,  on  "''^ 
Charles 
To  India! 

Wentwortk.  Yes. 

And,  Poor  boy  I  he  looks  so  sad  sad  pil^ 
He'll  never  live  there.     Tis  a  cruel  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  as  birtk, 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  yesr; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  spots  vtloM 
For  such  a  distant  country.     He  wiU  die. 
Remember — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh  1  do  not  be  so  hanh  to  the  poor  vootL 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.    Nay— 
You  will  not  send  him,  Wentworth! 

Went  He  will  sail 
In  twenty  days. 

Amd.  How  can  you  be  so  cmel  t 
He  shall  not  go. 

Went.  Madam,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  fcMr  this  yoimgttii 
His  doom  is  settled  ;  that  be  sue  ot 

Amel,  Sir  I 

Went.  I  say  ynnr  teodeneM,  yoor— ibily  ftr 
This  boy  becomes  yoo  not. 

4tf 
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^  away. 

im,  while  you  are  Godfrey  Wentworth's 

-friendships  must  be  ledd  aside. 

*mile.     By 

Ventworth,  you 

'e  it)  jest ;  you  jest  with  me. 

II,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fooL 

'yea  are  open  ;  wide  awake 

1  ray  infamy.     By  hearen 

I  by-word  and  a  mock 

jths  of  men  for  any Pshaw! 

your  ears,  you  see ;  I 


ire  me  :  I  indeed 

,  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 

romen  modest — in  the  mass. 

-Mr  Wentworth — ^you  have  used  me  ilL 

have  used  ill.     You  have  forgot 

due  to  me — what  to  your  wife. 

rot — forjffot — caji  /  forget 

rificed  for  you? — my  youth, 

heart — (jou  know,  you  knew  it  then) 
rice  to  ray  father's  word ! 

to  that  father  (how  you  kept 

now  remember)  you  would  save 
poverty  :  he  had  been  bi-ed 
and  be  could  not  bow  him  down, 
>  never  felt  the  waniith  of  fortune, 
p,  a  victim  ;  and  1  saw 
kow  I  shuddered)  borne  away 
v'il  angel  of  my  life, 
us  splendour.     I  became 
e,  a  wretch — a  slave  to  all 
passions  ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 

to  love  you — you,  when  I  loved 
you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 

given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me, 
I 

* 

e  you  done !  Woman,  do  you  think 
•y  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose— 
11  ?     Mistress,  I  leave  you  now : 
mber,  that  your  minion — Oh, 
your  frowning — ^your  boy-love 
iia  shortly,  or,  it  may  be, 
guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 

stay — a  word  more  ere  we  quit, 
i'ou  (though  my  wrongs  are  great, 
d  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this), 
r  malediction  from  this  youth, 
.'eiit — I  thini:  he's  innocent 
11  toward  you.     For  me,  I  am 
to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say, 

hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
I  our  cold  communion 
r  heart  had  from  the  first  been  youra, 
generous  after.    Once  more,  sir, 
ore  you — for  your  comfort—for 
and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boj. 
one  of  one  who  has  not  erred 
his  of  you. 

but  steel 

inst  him.    Woman,  is  your  pleading 
rm  as  now  t    By  earth  and  heaven, 
.vered  in  his  destiny 
%xe  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber  now, 
ueditations  think  how  well 
may  sound   (mj  name  1)   held  up  to 

rth  your  care.    Thus  long  IVe  hid 

li  let  you  wander  at  y<mr  wilL 

wn  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  now : 

anc,  or  I  must  tell  the  world 

:cep  your  secret*.  \^ExU  WmL 


AmeL  He  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  here — oh  1  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh  1  father,  father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world  '' 

With  such  a  friend  as  this !     I  would  hare  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  night. 
And  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully. 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too^ 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him  ;  and — and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  my  own.     What  matters  it ! — 'tis  past. 
I  will  be  still  myself :  who's  there ! 

[CHAaLss  enters.] 

a.  Tis  I. 
You  are  in  tears  t 

AmeL  Away.     Draw  down  the  blinds ; 
The  summer  evenings  now  come  warmly  on  oa. 
Go,  pluck  me  yonder  flower. 

Ch.  This  rose — mean  you ! 
It  fills  the  room  with  perfume :  'tis  as  red. 
And  rich,  and  almost,  too,  as  beautiful. 
As 

AmeL  As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

Ch.  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Wlio  has  been  here! 

Am^L  No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  tow^ 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till — until  I'm  pressed* 

Ch.  Then  let  me  press  you. 

Amel,  Silly  boy,  away ; 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers,  violets. 

Ch.  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

Amd.  No,  no ; 
The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 

0  rare  I  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 

Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  eamad^ 
You  might  have  treasured  them. 

Ch.  They  are  far  more 
To  me — for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 

Amd.  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ch.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed  t 

Amd.  Why,  in  my  hand — ^my  hair.     Look  how  it 
blushes ! 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.    Give  it  roe. 
Where!  where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowwrs 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  youth.    Away — 
Tis  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw!  how  sad  yoa  look. 
And  how  you  tremble. 

Ch,  Dear  Amelia. 

AmfiL  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

Ch,  My  ffuardian — 

Amd,  An!  name  him  not  to  me.    Charles,  I  haTt 
been 
Jesting  awhile ;  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  so 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who  loirw 

you: 
To  Hindostan. 

OL  I  know  it 

Amd,  For  myself, 

1  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles. 

Think  of  me  sometimes.   When  your  trumpet  soundly 
You'll  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  once, 
Over  the  seas  in  England ! 

Ch,  Spare  my  heart. 

Amd,  I  do  not  think  yon  have  a  heart :  tis  buried. 

C%.  Amelia,  oh  I  Amelia,  will  you  never 
Know  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

you! 
Oh  I  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now  believe 
How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful— 
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V'^-j  t/.i  v<bii,  -:r ;  or — lot  if  it  Ut  tmc^ 

lir  fcii  KiT  LaLbtM  dAjt  Mi4  Vkkdfal  bi^tl, 
Oh :  ur  T'^r^ftif  I  •wc«r,  deanM  of  ail* 

</;«'.«  I  Ki/i  ckil  Tou  to.     I>.r— rio  cot  xcon  Ea» 
A.'j'i  Ui^bt  wiy  v'outb — I  do  1*01  a^k  f/r  ioTt; 
i  <lkr«  ijU.    'J'raiuple  ri'it  apofi  it.t  kcvt, 
Mr  iji.U/ucL«d  bcfeft — I  |»T«  it  ^i  to  jMt, 
\\'itli'»4t  a  •y*t  of  care  or  u»rT**w  ou  it. 
Mv  •pint  >jecanie  jour* — I  wonbi|>ped  too, 
AiA  i'tt  jour  nake  iti  fttIer<oe.     har  but  onoe 
You  lt«i«  iM  not,  for  tbu — Speak,  Fpeak ! 

i4»i«/.  Ala*! 

(Jk,  We«p  rj<^;t  f'/T  iD«,  Tor  gezitle  lore.    You  laid 
Your  bu«bafid  tbreatetjed  vou.    Coru«,  then,  to  znc ; 
I  bar«  a  Nb«:It^  and  a  beart  f/f  vou, 
Wb«Te,  «Y«r  and  for  ercr  vou  ^hall  rcrign. 
Arn«iia,  dear  Aia«iia!  fffieak  a  vopI 
^K  kindneM  and  c#n«eTitiri^  to  me — Spe&k ! 
If  but  a  vrorrl,  or  tbou;!;b  it  be  uot  kiiidnefts: 
Kpeak  hope,  doubt,  fear — but  not  d<[S[iair ;  or  saj 
Tbat  mxntt  d^rjou  may  love,  or  tbat  if  ever 
Your  cruel  bujiband  die*,  you'll  tbiiik  of  rue ; 
Or  that  jou  vibh  me  bafipj — or  that  (KTbaps 
Your  heart — naj,  vpeak  to  me,  Amelia. 

Am/2,  U,  then,  jour  love  to  deep ! 

Oh.  So  deep!  It  is 
Twined  vith  mj  life :  it  if  mj  life — mj  food — 
The  aaiaral  clement  wherein  I  breathe — 
Mj  inadnew'— mj  heart**  maflneM — it  ii  all 
^}h  f  what  a  picture  have  I  rained  upon 
M J  naiidj  winbei.     I  have  thought  at  timet 
That  JOU  and  I  in  iome  far  distant  countrj 
Might  live  together,  bleaning  and  beloved ; 
And  I  have  nhaped  such  jilanii  of  happiuenf, 
Kor  UN  and  all  around  UjI  (jou,  indeed, 
Kvcr  the  Kwcct  superior  iqiirit  there), 
That  were  jou  alwajs — fair  Amelia, 
You  liiiten  with  a  melancholj  Kmilc? 

Amrl.  I/et  mo  hear  all :  *tis  fit  I  should  hear  alL 
A  lax,  blan  1 

C/i.  Weep  not  for  me,  nij  love. 
I — I  am  nou^'ht:  not  worth  aHinglc  tear: 
I  will  depart— <ir  maj  I  kins  awaj 
TlioHti  dro[M  ofrain  ?  Wrll,  well,  I  will  not  pain  joo. 
And  jet — oh!  what  a  parodiHO  in  love ; 
Kticure,  rt(|uitcfl  love.     I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.     There  are  haunts 
For  voung  and  happy  HpiritH :  jou  and  I 
Will  thithiT  flj,  and  dwell  boidde  some  stream 
That  niiiR  in  music  'ncath  the  Indian  Huns; 
Av,  Hom«  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  homo, 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  arc  bom  throuj^h  all 

year, 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  nre  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought  abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beiiutj  revelling. 
Y'ou  sliall  bo  ha|>pj,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  mo  while  I  look  upon  thee  now, 
And  Hwoar  to  thee  by  I#ovc,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  night, 
How  much — how  absolutelj  I  am  thine. 
My  palo  and  gentle  beuutj — what  a  heart 
IIa<l  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  theel    H« 
Was  guilty— nay,  nay  :  look  not  so. 

Amei.  I  hare 
Keen  guiltv  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.     When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn  t 
Hut  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you  a«  not  to  lee  thia— love  bofbn  1 
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Y-:  vir  'j-rz^     N .  t  -Ir.,  z.  :t  *: 

I:  wiU  v^rilff  1<t .;«.-!  tie  l<^2.-d*  ti 

Tbe  tT^lrlt  <.{  tLe  *iia^w  wlucL  =  _ 
.  PtrLif •«  'io  pesiazkse  f:*?  z=.t  deed*  d[  £IL 
At^.  ^tav  ills  wild  ta!k. 
Ck.  Men  £ave  Vecz.  k>&va  t»  l^w 

Throuih  re^^rs  of  a'MK.fv,  aj,  5a  paa 
.  And  OLe  did  ca»:  life  ar.d  a  w.zLi  avay 

F'.r  a  loo!«  vczLar^V  fr:.llc :  laj.  ivve  kai  fcd^ 
'  A  fiwctt  i:.h.u:  :i:;m  lii  a  det!iC£:'i  lifiiT. 
,  L-'.&elv.  aciid«t  bad  f&««:oT.s;  Inrcirf  thn^ 

Like  a  iz:^\  holy  and  ««pii!dLnd  'igfct, 
■  And  almost  Lallovic^  iu  dark 

Whv  laav  not  1 

m  m 

I      Am*!.  I  th>^-j£'ht  I  beard  a  ftep. 
Hov  ^tningclv  you  speak  no 
Ixrave  m« ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch.  Ti!«  your  tyrant  coming: 
Flv  rather  vou. 

A  mil.  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

Ch.  Farewell,  then  :  yet,  should  he  itpsbfiw- 

AwmL  Then 
I  will — but  go  :  you  torture  me. 

Ch,  I  am  gone. 

AjmI,  Farewell,  farewell,  poor  youth;  it 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wronga.    .\lai! 
Tis  hard  to  sufl^er  where  we  ought  to  jodgt^ 
And  pray  to  tho^e  who  should  petition  na 
Tis  a  brave  world,  I  see.     Powi»  and  wmf 
Go  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhomd. 
And  patient  virtue  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowen  of  t^e  too  early  ifpnafi 
Are  cropped  before  they  blossom — or  trod  4*^ 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.    Is  it  so (^ 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  the  tun,  and  out 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.    I  have  doi^ 
Whether  1  live  scorned  or  beloved— BdoTcil 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.     It  may  be  thus. 

ScBKB  IL  A  Ch8niber.<-ICf^ 

A  oonsideimUe  pcsriod  of  time  is  suppowd  ts  ln*di^ 
between  this  and  the  pfcoedinf  teem- 

Ambua— Maaiaa. 

Mar,  Are  you  awake,  dear  lady! 

AmcL  Wide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  tee.    I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  dij* 
What  time  0'  the  night  is  it  1 

Mar,  About  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

Amd.  Let  it  come.    The  skies  are  cida 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  it.    ^ 
Whether  the  heavens  have  influence  on  UrtoW 
Through  life,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  before,  ne*er  did  my  tool 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  piM 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian  1 
Let  mo  seo  more  of  heaven.    There— -enM^ 
Are  you  not  well,  tweet  girl  t 

Mar.  Oh!  yet:  but  you 
Speak  now  so  ttrangely :  you  were  wont  to  ti& 
Of  plain  familiar  thing!,  and  dieer  me:  nov 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

AmeL  Ihavetpoka 
Nothing  bol  cheerful  weid%  thoa  idle  ciiL 
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!  above :  tbe  canopy  of  the  sky, 
h  stars,  shines  like  a  bridal  drc«8 : 
ight  enyy  that  so  regal  blue 
ps  the  world  o'  nights.    Alas,  alas! 
iber  in  my  follying  days 
and  wanton  wishes  once  were  mine, 
liant  gems — and  beauty  with  no  peer, 
s  (a  ready  host) — ^but  I  forget. 
Ireaming  soon,  as  onoe  I  dreamt, 
d  hope  to  light  me.     Hare  you  no  song, 
girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  1 
I've  heard  you  sing  :  *  They  said  hiff  eye' — 
not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 
ke  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright' — 
8  so. 

ood  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
trip,  I  see. 
hearken.    Now. 


e  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright, 
lad  a  proud  but  a  milder  light, 
ind  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon : 
and  must  it  fade  as  soon  t 

•ice  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
?r9  was  fainter — softer  far ; 
et,  when  he  of  his  long  love  sighed, 
ughed  in  scorn : — he  fled  and  died. 

lere  is  another  verse,  of  a  different  air, 

inct — like  the  low  moaning 

'  winds  in  the  evening :  thus  it  runs — 

said  he  died  upon  the  wave, 

I  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow : 

nd  shall  be  a  dry  earth  grave : 

;>are  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

ow  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  time 
is  starry  J ounjcy.     Still  he  goes, 
and  £roes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
ith  the  golden  morning,  calmly, 
the  moon  at  night.     Mcthinks  I  see 
hing  wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings, 
)r  ever  o'er  the  crowds  of  men, 
^  vulture  with  its  prey  beneath, 
here,  and  time  seems  passing  on : 

1  shall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
1  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
1  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world 

I  were  alive  to  welcome  them. 
e  will  shed  some  tears.    Poor  Charles! 

[Charlxb  entera] 

n  here. 
:)t  call  I 

ou  como  in  time.    My  thoughts 
of  you,  dear  Charles.     Your  mother  (now 
t  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
cge  to  speak  unto  your  youth, 
e  thing  pains  me,  and  I  would  be  calm, 
id  has  been  harsh  unto  me — ^yet 
dusbaiid ;  and  you'll  think  of  this 
•ner  feeling  move  your  heart? 
rcnge  for  me.     You  will  not ! — Nay, 
rd  to  grant  my  last  request ! 
Kusband :  he  was  father,  too, 
e-cyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once, 
lieniber  how  his  eyelids  closed 
first  summer  rose  was  opening! 
wo  years  ago — more,  more :  and  I— 
hastening  to  him.     Pretty  boy  I 
Y  only  child.     How  fair  he  looked 
ite  garment  that  encircled  him — 
a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed. 


I  thought  my  heart  mm  breaking— yet  I  lived : 
But  I  am  weai^  now. 

Mar,  You  must  not  talk. 
Indeed,  dear  lady ;  nay — 

Ch,  Indeed  you  must  not. 

AtneL  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  so. 
For  ere  we  journey,  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well. 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charlei^ 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loved  you — ever ;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love — ^no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almost  thirty  seasons :  you  have  been 
A  child  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy. 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth  and 

vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if — ^but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

Ch,  I  wiU  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  di« 
And  leave  me  I 

Amel.  You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale. 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  these  eyes  men  swore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky. 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim :  an  hour-^ 

CL  Oh!  no. 
No,  no :  oh  1  say  not  so.     I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.    Will  you  break  my  heart  f 

Amd,  No :  I  would  caution  it  against  a  change. 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

Ch.  Alas,  alas  1 

Atnel.  This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  you  had  a  braver  spirit. 
Bid  it  come  forth.    Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger — ^Ah! — 

[WsMTWoaTH  enters.] 

Mar.  She's  pale — speak,  speak. 

Cfi.  Oh!  my  lost  mother.    How!  You  here! 

Went.  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia!  she  faints :  Amelia !  [Sh4  diet* 

Poor  faded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh — ^ai^ast. 

Ch.  Look! 

Mar.  She  has  left  ni. 

Ch.  It  is  false.    Reviyel 
Mother,  revive,  revive! 

Mar.  It  is  in  vain. 

Ch.  Is  it  then  so  t    My  soul  is  sick  and  finint. 
Oh !  mother,  mother.     I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eyes, 
So  I  might  not  gaze  on  her.    And  has  death 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  her — so  beautiful  t 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring ;  so  beloved 
By  one — who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
Oh !  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  ansels  to  thy  bosom — rest, 
For  lo!  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone- 
Departed — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
And  now — I'll  wander  far  and  far  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.     I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say  *  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,' 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taste 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger. 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look, 
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i'l  !!,<•  ijfiiy^TBily.  TiM;  fan!*^  *?!•!  attni.'.r.v.-fitff  '/ 
hit  Mih.'iAft  :in:  fti:«'ri  in  \i\%  y^.U- »\  H',rk«;  l^ut  }.'.- 
ymtiU  tlii:  ')r;ifriiitir  ■;/irit.  an  1  alv^  thiit  wHrifit!i  sf 

I/Afttion  nwl  iiiiiif(irfati'/fi  «Ij1'  ti  jn  ti*'i:i'**nry  Vt  v.vxfv 
ti%  »v:n^I  l«;mniin(f  aiid  liU  '.-buifeiraJ  crratioriir. 

T*//**.  It  fijiwt  >^— 
Aii'l  yK  it  iwt\*r^  ifi«r,  Koirmnii!     It  co^fourids 
Til*;  o/iifiM-l  <jf  ifij  finri  y\i\\*mt*\t\iy , 
'J'lint  Jiiiiii'i!  fiicrrrilf:**  |«lou;^hNhjir<;  ifiUSt  {Oa*  o*er, 
Aii'l  ^fiirT«'M  nail  \tf.  iMfWii  on  ;roii  prfjU']  city. 
An  oh  our  <tiivfw;njirfiMl  hill  we  Htaii'l, 
VVhirp-  KMiroii  Ht  our  t«;<'t  itH  ncaiity  watfin 
I'iHiilN  from  Nt<>riA  to  Hton«!  with  (^rmtle  riiotiou, 
An  thniii;fh  »  valley  ii»rrn'<l  to  Hwcct  |Nr)i(r«*, 
How  IfifMiy  <loth  it  front  im  !  how  iimjf'>ilir&l]y ! 
liik<;  ft  lijxiirioim  viiicyiinl,  thi;  hill'nidc 
Iffk  hiiiif(  with  iiiiirhlo  nihricM,  lim;  oVr  line, 
IVrmr^  oVr  trmwe,  m-ftnT  ntill,  niifi  nearer 
To  thf  hi  lie  heuvenit.     There  bright  and  HUin|ituou8 

jialai'CM, 
With  iUHi\  and  venlant  f;ariIeiiM  intmi»prMC(l ; 
There  towern  of  war  that  fmwn  in  nia>«Hy  Rtrcngth  ; 
Wiiile  over  all  haii;;N  the  rich  ]iiirple  eve, 
Ah  eiMiNcioiiM  of  iti*  iK'inf^  her  lant  farewell 
Of  lif{ht  antl  ulnry  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  UM  our  chiiidH  of  hattlt>,  diiNt  and  smoke, 
Arti  nielti'd  into  air,  hehuld  the  tenii>lo 
In  iindiMturlM'd  and  lunc  nrrenity, 
Kin<linf(  iiHidf  a  Nolenin  Hanetuary 
In  the  ]inifimnd  of  heaven!     It  MtandM  before  \\b 
A  mount  of  hiiow,  fretted  with  p>ldcn  pinnaolea  ! 
The  very  nun,  aN  though  he  worHhipiHKl  there, 
Iiin,t{eni  ui^mi  the  gilded  cedar  nnds. 
And  diiwn  the  lon^  and  branching;  itorticos, 
On  every  fiowery-hCuIpture<l  canital, 
Olitterii  the  homa^  of  hin  |mrtin>;  beamH. 
lly  Herculeii!  the  xij^ht  might  aliuont  win 
The  otFeiided  ini^ctity  of  Home  to  mercy. 

[//ymii  cfthe  Captivt  JeicaJ] 
[From  *  Itebhanar.*] 

God  of  (he  thunder!  from  whoite  cloudy  seat 

The  tiery  wind*  of  deM>lation  flow : 
Father  of  xenin^nce  I  that  with  purple  feet. 

Like  a  fuU  wiue-preius  tread*8t  the  world  below : 
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,  T:^  -.:.  -La.!  slir*  in  Sales'*  r::d«J  io»er% 
:  ":.  '  *r::.-:l'-  «■:•;-.  .^vir  n.aiJet:'*  cull  tbe  2;»KI, 
!  "1     :-  £,  at  *  '•i-Lii-z  t^e.  their  bridal  bc-wera, 
A: -i  a:.7*I-:*e\:  she  rlitterinr  Sion  tnra-i. 

7Lt  T«:-x.:;<AriCe  rare  u^  to  the  rtrmn^crV  kiad, 

Arid  AbraLjiiu'r  children  werv  l««i  f«4tk  MsU^i 
With  feiu-rvil  ^tefM  we  left  our  pleai«nt  Lud, 
KriTviiiZ  ''ur  father*  in  their  peaceful  CTBrei 
\  The  »trai.gL'r*«  bread  with  bitter  tean  we  *xtt^ 
'.  An\  wlu'ii  our  weary  eye«  should  «:ink  to  iJ«f. 
*Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  rteal  forth  to  vnpi 
>\'h<=-Rr  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates'  ntfi 

The  boni  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  y*y; 

Thy  mercy,  I^rd,  shall  lead  thy  children  kooe; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  vestrling  bor. 

Vet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem *s  KtrcctK  <hall  cnae. 
And  (Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruits  shall  bear. 
And  Ilcniion*s  bees  their  honied  stores  firrpsir; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  pn^fl*, 

Where,  o*er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  Llueau* 
irradiate  dome. 

[^Summoiu  of  the  Ikftroying  Anffd  to  tUOif^ 

Iktbifion.] 

The  hour  is  come!  the  hour  is  come!    Withtoirt 
Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 
Cyrus,  the  Lord*s  anointed  !     And  thou  riva^ 
That  flowcst  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 
To  Rabylon,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls. 
And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces. 
And  grt>ves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obeliski, 
Thy  lucurc  bonom  shall  re]Ki«e,  with  li^^ts 
Fretted  and  chequered  like  the  starry  hearess: 
I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  coune. 
By  llim  that  poured  thee  from  thine  anricit  fwaW 
And  sent  thee  forth,  cren  at  the  birth  of  timei 
(.)ne  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mouots 
Of  Pai^li!«e.    Thou  hearVt  me :  thou  dorf  AkA 
Abrupt  thy  waters  as  the  Arab  chief 
His  headlong  squadrons.     Where  the  unolisenei 
Yet  toiling  Perdan  brraks  the  mining  moaad, 
I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength ; 
And,  through  the  deep  and  ro«rine  Nahaitulcbi 
Roll  on  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 
The  omnii>otent  command  !     While,  far  away. 
The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  iEiev«4 
Save  by  the  rippling  moonduM^  tmrcs  en  hii^ 
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rface  like  a  whirlpool-gulf, 
whitenH  with  the  unwonted  tide. 
s  thy  billowg  used  to  flow, 
he  hosts  of  Elain  move, 

darksome  way  profound,  where  man 
:  light  e*er  shone,  nor  air  from  heaven 
I !  ye  secret  and  unfathomed  depths, 
w  a  smooth  and  royal  way 
jf  God*8  vengeance  !     Fellow-slarca 

of  the  Eternal  purpose, 

the  treacheroui*,  injured  sons 
It  by  my  mightier  arm, 
spread  your  banners,  and  display 
g  arms  as  ye  advance,  all  white 
imiring  moon.     Come  on !  the  gates 

for  banqueters  in  blood 
see  on  either  side  o*erflow 
uge  of  armed  men,  and  cry, 
with  fire  and  sword  begin 
rath.     Upon  my  shadowy  wingi 
oat  a  little  while,  to  see 
nstruments  fulfil  my  task 

Then  I  mount,  I  fly, 
)roud  song,  as  I  riJe  the  clouds, 
y  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds, 
g  the  interminable  space, 
rah's  everlasting  triumph! 

[^The  Fair  Bcdute.} 
*  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.*] 

Kun,  and  up  the  eastern  heaven, 
m  a  lonely  pilgrimage, 
«:k  Htar  of  eve ;  the  wandering  air 
irs ;  wood,  and  wavcless  lake,  like  man, 
f  the  garish,  babbling  day. 
wilderness,  thy  suowy  wing 
slumber ;  I^ilian,  thou  alone, 
quiet,  wakest.     Dost  thou  rove, 
yon  maje^*tic  moon, 
ystal-throned  queen  in  heaven, 
;r  present  dfity  to  hush 
adoration  all  the  earth ! 
le  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
worship!  the  translucent  streams 
s  glittering,  cherish  the  pure  light 
hadowy  foliage  o*cr  them  flung 
the  lake,  s*)  Hi  Ivor- white, 
indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
wiiance  cool.     Doth  Lilian  muse 
•ent  queen  her  vesper  hymn  ? 
'  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
ther  watch  ;  within  the  grave 
'aking:  scornful  turned  aloof 
those  pure  instinctive  joys 
t,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
a  feminine  softness,  round  the  heart 
ht  maze  of  undefined  delight, 
s :  he  with  haughty  joy  beheld 
Malwyn  ;  him  in  bossy  shield 
lly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
idaunted,  fur  their  dangerous  nest 
h  the  eagle's  clam'rous  brood, 
e  while,  from  human  tenderness 
id  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile, 
ten  lute,  played  on  alone 
ressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
d,  by  not  one  human  heart 
loving  none :  nor  strange  if  learnt 
nd  affections  to  embrace 
ess  and  inanimate  ;  she  loved 
hat  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
jecn  earth — the  odorous  thyme, 
id  roving  eglantine ;  nor  spared 


To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  t«ars. 
Gray  birch  and  anpen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream  ;  the  sportive  breeze 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks ; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank  ;  ere  dawn 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve. 
By  Glenderamakin's  flower  empurpled  marge, 
Derwent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta*s  wildering  glen. 

Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard. 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  cong. 
Hence  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows :  better  known  the  voice 
Beloved  of  lark  from  misty  rooming  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  moonlight,  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  thev  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous;  her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  crouched. 
Courting  her  fond  caress ;  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmured  sounds  of  joj. 

The  Day  cf  Judgment. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  earth!  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  the^ 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign : 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan. 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 
And  marriage-feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  fumac* 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then, 

The  towers  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Etenial,  and  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

The  gilded  summer  palaces. 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease, 

Where  still  the  bird  of  pleasure  sings: 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  \ 

Go,  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  I 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  toll, 
*Gainst  earth  and  heaven  God*s  standard  is  unfurled , 
The  skies  are  shrivelled  like  a  burning  scroll. 
And  one  vast  common  doom  ensepulchies  the  world. 
Oh  !  who  shall  then  survive ! 
Oh  !  who  shall  stand  and  live ! 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more ; 
When  for  the  roun<l  earth  hung  in  air, 
With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy ; 
\\lien  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  sea, 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark^ 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark ! 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  a]on« 

On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state. 

Wide-sceptred  monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom : 

When   from    the  sea-depths,    from    earth's  darkest 

womb, 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait : 
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And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 
Like  foretst-leftres  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire : 
Faithful  and  Truol  thou  still  wilt  sare  thine  own ! 
The  mints  shall  dwell  within  the  unharmine  fire. 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  psim. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side, 
So  dhall  the  church,  thy  bright  and  mystic  bride, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  *mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs, 
0*er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  ntercy  shines ; 
We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam, 
Almighty  to  avenge,  almightiest  to  redeem  1 

BET.  OEOROE  CROLT. 

The  Rkt.  Oeorob  Cbolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milman,  a  correct 
and  eloquent  poet,  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
■eqnently  little  read.  His  poetical  works  are,  ParU 
in  1815;  The  Angel  of  the  World;  Genu  from  the 
Antique,  &C.  Mr  Croly  has  published  several  works 
in  proae:  Salathiel,  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  qf  Burke^  in 
two  Tolnmcs ;  and  a  work  on  the  Apocalyi>se  of  St 
John.  Tliis  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
waf  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Peridet  and  Aspatia. 

ThiB  was  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
When  Athens  was  the  Uuid  of  fame; 

Tliis  was  the  light  that  led  the  band, 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 

TIm  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ring. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  tlum  king. 

Tet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear. 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won : 

Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone ; 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title — mind  I 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue. 
Then  Eloquence  fint  flashed  bielow ; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung^ 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  I 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 

That  shook  her  jY^gii  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Aspasio,  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 

But,  if  their  solemn  love  wera  crime. 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage. 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 

lie  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 
Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Fiyed  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die ; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity! 

[The  French  Army  in  HuMticL] 

[From  ■  Paris  in  ISIA.*] 

Magnificence  of  niin  1  what  has  time 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare! 
How  glorious  shone  the  inviMier^s  pomp  afar ! 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame ; 
Hlood  will  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  now! 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hundred  thoiuaiida.  cohuoB-d 
Broad  square,  loose  aqaadvon,  rolling  liks  tk 
When  mighty  torrents  from  Uieir  chanwl*  h 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  omhii 
Billow  on  encuesi  billow  ;  on  thiongk  wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  siinlees,  mwnhy  nk, 
TheMeath-devoted  moved,  to  elangoor  nds 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  diaaooant  dash  of  d 
Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbesB 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino!  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay. 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stifl^  and  diH 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  cUj  to 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  away; 
The  land  was  all  one  lukked  sepulchre ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  ffhmoea  on  grim  dca 
Still  did  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  paasp  ta 
Through  cloven  helms  and  arms,  andcopsei  bk 
ing  drear. 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it ;  fosse  and  ftrt 
Steaming  with  slaughter  still,  but  desokte; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  br  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  black  ravine  wIiom 
Was  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  desd,  ti 
Had  fixed  upon  the  victor — ^half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  cyei  eb 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Mofoow^  golden  soee; 
Bat  death  was  at  their  lieels;  tliey  skoddot 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeanoe  etrikea.    Haik  to  the 
As  it  bursts  hollow  throa|di  Uie  roUing  dead 
That  from  the  north  in  aauen  gnmdcar  oil 
Like  floating  Alps.    Advancing  dari[ac«  bro 
Upon  the  wud  horizon,  and  the  woods, 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  doiU, 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  ihom  ippvilo' 
Shoot  on  their  Irafless  bcnis^  the  slest-dnpi 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowdslnfraeiiBg  Asms 

They  reach  the  wildemen  I    The  wajjKtf 
Of  solitude  is  spread  b(rf<n«  their  fMib 
Stem  nakedness— dark  earth  and  vntMd^ 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  emidt*! 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  aMis  ktaj 
Even  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  ef  maa ; 
Behind  them  rolls  the  deep  and  drmdiiaf  hi 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  ni^t ;  befae  their  i» 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  nnmsiiiiH ' 
wan. 

Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  their  hmryiof  nsiti 
Could  bear  them  from  the  ruidiing  of  Hii  «hr 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwind   Bmm^ 

arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  ifSi ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heape  the  deep  cloadf  i 
Upon  the  dense  horison  hanga  the  son. 
In  sanguine  li|^t,  an  orbofbuminf  ftecl ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twifight,  tliic 
dun; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  jndgmcBt  hsi  b 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  hai  blon^ 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  fi«ld  o'erthrofim: 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shoce. 
Lifting  its  feathery  waves.    The  legioni  iji 
Volley  on  voller  down  the  hailstones  poor; 
Blind,  fismished,  froien,  mad,  the  wand«(n< 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  tkoadtf) 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven!  A  humsn  UN 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  flung  thi^ 
Round  them  where  Moeoow's  stately  towen  M 
And  all  bestilled.    Boi  Thoal  thy  battHll 
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>  whole  empire  [  (lutt  devoted  tnin 
war  from  d&j  to  dnj  with  ttorm  and  gloom 

.  fullowinK,  like  the  woliu,  to  nnd  the  lUin), 
lie  from  night  to  oight  u  in  a  tomb, 

r,  toil,  bleed  for  home ;  jet  ocrer  see  that  home. 

To  the  Simmy  n/a  lady. 


lUth  !>ll 


stupi  ill  her  gloiy  to  trend, 
bri^'ht  in  the  lilnie  of  the  throne. 


iiid  Tim 


with  the  cyprii 

the  heart  a!t  Iho  wurmlh  of  iis  prime, 
ft  her  ejc  all  (ho  li^bt  of  her  minrl. 
^mmoni  CTLme  forth — imU  she  died  1 
'(  her  parting  won  eoiitle,  for  thotc 
m  lihe  loixd  mingled  team  tX  her  lide— 


ireBknena  may  weep  o'er  her  hier, 
t  her  apirit  ha9  gone  on  the  iring 
iumpli  for  nwny  here, 
rejoiwinltcjojofit.KinE. 


lady.  EOnerB%  known  as  ■  L  E.  L./  in  con- 
::g  (if  liaving  flrat  published  with  her  initials 
109  attained  an  eminent  place  among  the 

poetB  of  our  age.    Ilcr  earUeet  compoiiUoQl 


'oetiaJ  Slulcha,  which  appeared  in  the  Litc- 
azette:  afterwards  (1824)  she  published  the 
■iwfrice,  which  wai  fullowcl  by  two  mon 
■B  of  pnetry.  She  aisii  contributed  largely  to 
inet  and  annualg.  and  was  the  authoreis  of  i 
fnlJIted  Womaiice  ami  HeidiKj.  From  a  publi 
of  her  Life  ajid  Lilerary  IlaHoiw.  edited  by 
BliuH;hard,  it  appears  that  Iier  history  was  in 


rainfnt  oi 


il  yet  il 


«rtad 


noholy  of  her  rerses  was  a  complete 
It  to  the  TtradQr  and  pUyfuIneas  of  her  ma 
I  private  iifc.  She  was  bom  at  Hans  Plai 
a,  in  IBOT,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Landon, 
rin  thehouseof  Adair^aniJ7agetit&  I.ivd;', 


fUBceptihle.  and  romantic,  she  curly  commenced 
writiiiK  poetry.  Tin-  friendship  uf  Mr  Jtrdan,  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  fadlitaled  Ltr  introduction  totiie 


Blnli)4>osaf 

world  of  letters,  bat  it  also  gave  rise  to  snine  report! 
injurious  to  her  diameter,  whicih  caumsl  her  the 
most  exquisite  pain,  llur  father  died,  and  she  nut 
only  maintained  herself,  hut  assisted  her  rebitions  by 
her  literary  labiiun.  nhieli  slic  never  reUxed  for  a 
moment,  "in  1S38  she  was  nuirritd  tu  Mr  Georgo 
Maclean,  goTcrnnr  of  Cajie-Onist  easlle,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sniteil  for  CaiK;- Coast  with  her  husband. 
Bhe  landed  tliere  in  Autiist.  and  was  reiuming  her 
literary  eugageinents  in  her  solitary  African  home, 
when  one  morning,  aftir  u-Htlug  the  previous  night 
some  cliccrful  and  afTccliuiuite  letters  to  Iter  friends 
in  England,  sho  was  (detober  16)  found  dead  in  her 
room,  lyinK  close  tu  the  donr,  having  in  her  hand 
a  l»ttlc  wldt-h  had  eoiiluined  prussie  acid,  a  portion 
ot  whiuh  ihe  lud  taken.  From  tlic  iamtlgation 
whicli  look  plnec  into  the  circumslaucei  of'thia 
melanehuly  event,  it  was  conjectured  (hat  she  had 
un designingly  taken  nn  over-dose  of  Ihe  fatal  medi- 
cine, as  B  relief  from  siuismi  in  (he  stomocli.  Having 
lurmounted  her  early  dilDi'uUies,  and  achieved  an 
easy  competence  and  a  doily- ex  ten  ding  reputation, 
much  might  have  been  ex[>vcted  from  the  genins  of 
L.  E.  L,  had  not  her  life  been  prematurely  termi- 
nated. Her  latter  works  are  mure  free,  natural, 
and  forcible  thou  those  hy  which  she  first  attracied 

I  would  not  con-,  al  losB  »  mnnh,  ■wort  B|iril«. 
Far  the  deiiartltix  colour  of  thy  Hahcrv— 


^^'he^  (boM  even  have  forKOltcu  the  smile  thev  wear  no 
^Vhcn  can  sEial!  hare  .hadowcd  timl  healiiiful  broi 
When  thy  hoj>eii  and  iliy  roses  l«Bether  lie  dead, 
And  tliy  heart  tiirua  bock  idnin^  to  days  that  are  ded 
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Then  wilt  thou  remember  what  now  ftcem;)  to  paiiA 
Like  th ;  «noonli«;ht  on  water,  the  breath-Htain  on  glass ; 
Oh!  maiden,  the  lovely  und  youthful,  to  thee, 
How  ruse-touched  the  paj^c  uf  thy  future  must  be! 

Hy  tlio  pa'it,  if  th-ju  ju«ls;c  it,  hi)W  little  in  there 
l)ut  bIo«suu\!4  that  fluuri>h,  but  h('{)ef4  that  are  fair; 
And  what  U  thy  preitent  i  a  southern  »*ky*i»  sprin^;. 
With  thy  fi.'clingM  and  fancies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

Ah  the  rose  by  the  fountain  flings  down  on  the  wave 
Its  blushes,  for^retting  its  ;;lasH  is  its  grave; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  early  hour; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 

The  channcd  light  darkens,  the  rose-leaves  are  gone, 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  I,  when  thy  beauty's  hweet  vision  was  fled, 
How  would.st  thou  turn,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead ! 

Oh!  Ion;;  ere  one  shallow  shall  darken  that  brow. 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  uVr  all  thou  lovVt  now  ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  full  shoii  of  their 

mark ; 
Or,like  meteors  at  midnight, make  darkness  more  dark  : 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost, 
Or,  scattered  too  freely,  are  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  v/hen  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Ah!  what  saich  the  proverb?  Its  memor}''H  a  sigh. 

CtrsceHtius, 

I  looked  upon  his  brow — no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-shrinc 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  <leath  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He.  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand, 

He  raised  thciu  haughtily; 
And  had  that  gnisp  been  on  the  brand, 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now  * 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh  ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  tlie  axe,  the  wheel. 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before  ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed, 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road. 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold. 
And  graved  with  nniny  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail, 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chaineii  and  alone, 

The  headsman  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone; 

The  sword,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  Hign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride  ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

Who  thronged  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  aon^ 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


The  Cfraip  ^fthg  Dead, 

Twas  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  mooa 
Looked  down  on  the  dead  and  dying ; 

And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  dirge  and  a  wul, 
Where  the  young  and  brave  were  lying. 

With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand. 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him, 
I>ay  a  youthful  chief:  but  bin  bed  was  thegrooad, 

And  the  grave's  icy  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  ileath  and  doom. 
Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 

Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 
I^ay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  swoid, 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  the  hand  with  a  giant's  fftrength, 

liut  the  grasp  of  the  dead  defied  it. 

lie  loosed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 
Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him  ; 

And  he  honoured  the  brave  who  died  sword  in  hiu 
As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  o'er  him. 

*  A  soldier's  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  sohlier's  grave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  ^ould  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembwd  before  thee.' 

Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimton  cmith. 
Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleepinc ; 

And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  itft, 
With  his  Bword  in  hie  own  braTe  keeping  I 

[/Voj»  •  The  ImpronMotnee/} 

I  loved  hira  as  joung  Genius  lorea, 

When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  k 

Of  starry  thought  bums  with  the  h^^ 

The  love,  the  life,  by  passion  givib 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves-* 

Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scon ;  • 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  could  not  liaTS  bonti 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  1  should  not  have  thought  a  home 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell. 
Apart  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowers; 
And  nestling  binls  to  sing  the  hours ! 
Our  home,  beneath  some  chestnut's  shade, 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  ve!»per  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rottc  hears  from  the  nightingale ; 
And  waked  at  morning  by  the  call 
Of  music  from  a  waterfall. 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this. 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bliss, 
I  loved :  my  love  had  been  the  same 
In  hushed  despair,  in  open  shame. 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave, 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side. 
Than  shared  in  all,  if  wanting  him. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beside! 
My  heart  was  withered — and  my  heait 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  rae : 
And  love  had  been  the  first  fond  dream, 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 
I  had  sprung  from  mj  solitude. 

Like  a  young  bird  upon  the  win^ 
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Mt  th*  UTO* ;  M  I  mrt 
poisonsd  ili^  of  ■nSering. 
u  thkt  bird,  with  Urooj ' 


iping  cmt 
■oDg  ind  thought 


ere  was  one  upell  upon  my  bnio, 
vn  DiT  pencil,  on  my  itram  ; 
t  ana  fuw  to  mv  coloun  came; 
'  choida  icplied  to  but  on«  nftmi 
renio  1 — all  w«med  rowed  to  tbi 
paaioL,  ud  to  ntaerj  I 

[Zo*  Verm  t^L.  E.  i.] 

■  to  ttia  Fola  BUT.  whtch,  In  ber  T0]ra(s  is  AMcs, 
btl7  wmtcbtd  tOl  11  lunk  btlDW  [faa  horlnn.] 

r  bu  left  the  kindling  akjr — 
loTeljF  northern  light; 
mwi;  plikneta  us  ou  high, 
t  that  hu  left  the  night. 

■  it!  bright  ramiliat  fiwe. 

Hate  with  tai^  native  plaa, 
d  thoH  bejond  the  »aa. 
e  Dpon  our  Engliah  tkj, 
me  o'er  our  EngEiih  land,* 
brought  back  manj  ft  loving  ejo, 
d  many  a  gentle  hand- 


sal  led  the  pant 
with  iti  weleame  pr 
1  i  had  left  behind. 


m;  thought, 

bcooght 


'ojage  it  light*  no  longer,  end) 

•n  on  ■  fonien  ihnre ; 

can  I  but  recall  the  friendf 

L  from  the  p^n  it  waa  to  put- 
w  could  1  bear  the  pab  I 
itTong  the  ouien  in  mj  heart 
It  eaji — We  meet  again. 


coda,  home,  and  nallTe  euth. 

lorely  polar  tiar,  mine  eye* 
II  turned  the  firat  on  thee, 

have  felt  a  and  lurjiriie, 
at  none  looked  up  with  me. 
hou  but  >unk  upon  the  ware, 
y  radiant  place  unknown  j 
n  to  atand  beside  a  gnre, 
d  Kand  by  it  alone, 
rell !  ah,  would  to  me  were  giTCD 
»wer  apnn  thy  light! 
■  wordf  upon  our  Knglinh  heaten 
1  loving  tayi  nhould  write  1 

menuges  of  lore  and  hope 
on  tby  rajs  ahould  be ; 
bining  orbit  ihoulU  hare  Kope 
.mty  enough  for  me. 
.ncyTaiD,«iti.fond, 
d  little  needed  too; 

ienda  t  1  need  not  look  beyond 

heut  to  look  for  you. 


MaJ^ 


world  &t  difltrent  timei  a  loffldent  qiuuitltj  of  mla- 
cellaneooi  poetry,  including  aongi.  to  cuuttitnte  a 
■ingle  Tolame,  which  waa  publiihed  in  1841.  The 
piece*  of  the  latter  clasa  are  (iiilinguiihed  by  a  pecu- 
liar (oftneia  of  diclioit,  which  mikei  them  fait  nelt- 
ingly  oil  the  ear;  yet  few  of  them  hare  becooM 
faTourilet  with  Tocaliiti  or  in  the  drawiDg-roaai. 


Her  poem  entitled  Tht  Kittat,  lAtch  appealed  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Anniul  Regiater, 
hna  a  tnith  to  nature  which  nuika  it  among  the  beat 
piece!  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 

The  Kiiltn. 
Wanton  droll,  whoi*  harmleM  plaj 
Beguilea  the  ruitic'*  cloaing  day. 
When  drawn  the  evening  fire  about. 
Sit  aged  Ctone  and  thoughtleai  Lout, 
And  child  upon  hii  three-foot  Btool, 
Waiting  till  hi>  lupper  cool ; 
And  maid,  whoee  cheek  outblooma  the  roa^ 
Ai  bri^t  the  blazing  fagot  glom. 
Who,  banding  to  the  friendly  light, 
Pliet  her  tank  with  buiy  ileight  | 
Come,  ihow  thy  trick)  and  iportire  grarea, 
Thai  circled  nund  with  meny  faccn. 

Backward  colled,  and  cmui^liin^  low. 
With  glaring  eyeballa  wntcli  thy  f.M,., 
The  houMwife'i  ipindle  irhirlin;;  muTnl, 
Or  Uinad,  or  itimw,  that  on  the  ground 
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lu  tluwlov  tKrovs,  br  urchin  %\j 
Held  out  to  lure  th/roTing  «Te ; 
Then,  oniranl  fticaliDp,  tiercel r  •pring 
Upon  the  futile,  f»ithleM  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  rouz.d,  with  bootleit  ikill. 
Thy  bo-peep  tall  proroket  thee  still, 
As'oft  bvyoiid  thy  curriug  tide 
It«  jetty  tip  L»  Men  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting  frir. 
Thou  fti  Jelung  rc«r%c,  with  rump  in  ftir. 
Erected  stilf,  and  ^it  awry. 
Like  nuulam  in  her  tantrums  high : 
Though  ne*er  a  ina«lani  of  them  all, 
Whote  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  raried  trick  and  whim  displays, 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gase. 


The  featest  tumbler,  stage-bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumsy  wight. 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  piuns ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play, 
Applauses,  too,  fA  j/  feats  repay : 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand. 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
miiile  maijv  a  ttnike  of  fundness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  ^ides. 
IMlated  swells  thy  ;;l<>nsy  fur, 
And  loudly  singM  thy  buxy  i>ur, 
As,  timinff  well  the  equal  wund. 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  discloee. 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  ro«c ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peor  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottaL'e-firo 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  featH  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  nin;;c  of  human  lore. 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  airr  hci^ihts  of  ]>oesy, 
Pausing,  smiloH  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  hU  ell>ow-chair, 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  l>vIow, 
Hold  warfare  with  his  hlip])ered  toe. 
The  widowed  dai:ie,  or  lonely  maid, 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unHociitl,  snonds  her  age. 
And  rarely  turns  u  lettered  page ; 
Upon  her  hcurtli  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball. 
Nor  chides  thco  m  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  ravelled  skein  to  catch. 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  wayward  will, 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  hkill. 
Eren  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  priwon  pent, 
Reriews  the  coil  of  fonncr  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouHC  him  from  his  moody  dream, 
Feels,  as  thou  gambori^t  round  his  seat. 
Hit  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  boat. 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
Tliat  Joins  him  still  to  living  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  thou  witless  Puss, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  I 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  rapid  movements,  we  descnr, 
Wliilc  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill. 
The  chiirmey-comcr  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  pUj  t 


V^ 


Or  U  it,  that  in  thm  we 
With  aU  thy  Taricd 
An  emblem  Hewed  witk 
Of  tricksy,  icecless  IniaBfCj  I 
Ah !  many  a  lightly  sportive  dhild. 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  oar  wits  bcgtuls^ 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Even  so,  poor  Kit !  musi  tkoa  culon^ 
When  thou  becomcet  a  cat  demurs^ 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  a&giy  word. 
Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  boaid. 
And  yet,  for  that  chon  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  favoured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  change  whidi  thou  thalt  Vtvff% 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  ef  our  wis; 
Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  boosewiie  flat, 
A  comely,  careful,  moosins:  cat. 
Whose  di>h  is,  for  the  public  food. 
Replenished  oft  with  sarouiy  rood. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past. 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spads^ 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  vfrn. 
The  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lies. 

Addnn  to  Mitt  Ajna  BaiRit  on  her  Birddi§. 

[In  order  thonraghly  to  nndeniUnd  and  sppneisto  tti 
lowing  TCTMs,  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  the  islfe* 
her  sikter,  daufrbiers  of  a  fonncr  minister  of  Dothvdia 
Clyde,  in  Lanarkdiire,  have  lived  to  an  artrsnnni  4ii 
stantly  In  each  other's  aocieiy.] 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  M 
O'er  Uit  have  glided  almost  sixty  yean 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  mcb, 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  havebei 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  sathcr 
The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem. 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvety  gcs. 
Then  evm*  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew; 
And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  hrighti 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  nni 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  br  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 
Minnows  or  s}>otted  parr  with  twinklmc  fin, 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  withm. 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  ssde^ 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  ^ipean^ 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  yeari ; 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  tnos 
Thy  visioned  form,  from  childhood's  moninggBM 
To  woman's  early  bloom — changing,  how  soool 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 
Active  and  ardent.    Let  what  will  encsge 
Thy  prci«cnt  moment — whether  hopeful  seedi 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remore,  or  ancient  loe 
In  chn>nicle  or  l^end  rare  expire, 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  playi 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 
On  helpful  errand  to  tne  neighboaring  poor- 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fan^s  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  hj« 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keca, 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hsitkl 

*  The  Msnse  of  Bothwdl  was  at  soms 
from  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  Uttlt  giria 
thsrs  in  snmmar  to  bathe  and  wnia  afeoaft. 
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thou  who  woo'dsi  me  fust  to  look 
e  page  of  printed  hook, 
ng  hy  me  ahhorred,  and  with  address 
n  me  from  mj  thoughtless  idleness, 
[I  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
sporto  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
i  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
1  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke, 
sts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
sombre  show  a  motley  train, 
r-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I 
appmval  on  thy  face  to  spy, 
tlicc  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
is  this  story  all  thine  own  invention  {' 

advancing  through  this  mortal  span, 
.'rcourse  with  the  mixed  world  began; 
or  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
I  that  from  my  youthful  vanity 
concealed)  did  for  the  sinters  twain, 
r  we  went,  the  greater  favour  gain  ; 
mi  for  thee,  vexed  with  its  tossing  tide, 
ho  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside. 
r,  in  later  yean*,  with  better  grace, 
Ip'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
086  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  have  made 
Qdly  cheercrs  of  our  evening  shade. 

thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
ous  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
'dull — oh  precious  privilege! — 
thee ;  or  if,  culled  from  the  page 
huge  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself, 
2r  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf, 
ad'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
iter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed, 
mkless  say,  *  I  cannot  listen  now,' 
offence ;  albeit,  much  do  I  owe 
f,  thy  nightly  offerings  of  affection, 
rom  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
.  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
ered  grain  from  lettered  chaff  to  sifl. 

lily  use  and  circumfltance  endeared, 
ire  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
M^unt,  and  without  notice  passed, 
D^er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast; 
thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending, 
ce  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
x;h  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
hce  by  the  morning  table  set, 
from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
«ends  from  saucered  cup  its  fragrant  steam : 
hce  cheerly  on  the  threshold  stand, 
mer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
len-work  prepared  ;  in  winter's  gloom 
ly  cold  noonday  walk  to  see  thee  come, 
'  ganucnt  lapt,  with  spattered  feet, 
tiie  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 
1  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
chanu  they  did  not  always  own — 
er  hoarfrost  makes  minutest  spray 
or  hedgeweed  sparkle  to  the  day 
litude  and  beauty,  which,  bereaved 
investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived.  • 

hange  of  good  and  evil  to  abide, 
ners  linked,  long  have  we,  side  by  sid^ 
thly  journey  held ;  and  who  can  tay 
%T  the  end  of  our  united  way  ? 
re's  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'reft 
e  remain — the  lonely  pilgrim  left. 
art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
ter,  friend,  and  home-companion  be? 
of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn, 
el  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn  ? 
[  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
rthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  griere^ 


And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 

A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved. 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom. 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit !  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unhoarded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring— 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day, 
An  unadomed,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed* 
Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  cxpressM, 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write ; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


WILLIAM  KNOX. 

William  Knox,  a  young  poet  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  aged  thirlhr-six, 
was  author  of  The  Lonely  Hearth;  Songs  of  Israel;  The 
Harp  of  Ziouy  &c  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentions 
Knox  in  his  diary : — *•  His  father  was  a  respectable 
yeoman,  and  he  himself  sucix'cding  to  good  forms 
under  the  Duke  of  Bucclcueh,  became  too  soon  his 
own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  min. 
His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  poetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  years  in 
Edinburgh,  under  his  father's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  ever  admirably  faithful  to  thAomes- 
tic  affections — a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions substantial  proofs  of  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
have  redeemed  his  infinite  superiority  in  Envy's 
own  bosom.  It  was  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  that, 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  was 
able,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deplorable  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intervals  to  the 
composition  of  verses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptural  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  feelings  of  the  poet's  hearty  at  a  particuUur 
crisis  of  his  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 


[Opening  of  the  *  Songs  ofltradJ'] 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holy. 

Pride  of  Judah's  eastem  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  hand  t 
May  I  to  my  bosom  take  thee. 

Trembling  from  the  prophet's  touch. 
And  with  throbbing  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  love  so  much  1 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  numbers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day ; 
Since  a  mother  soothe<l  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Gung  with  transport  round  my  knee. 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee  1 

If  other — sister — both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire. 
Whilst  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping 

Round  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrow 

Comfort  from  thy  chords  again  I 
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IConcIusion  of  the  *  Sonffi  of  Itrad*'] 

My  noiig  hath  cIomhI,  the  holy  dream 
That  raimnl  my  thuughtn  o  er  all  below, 

I  lath  faded  like  the  luiiur  U'am, 
And  left  me  'mid  a  i»i;;ht  of  wo— 

To  look  and  Ion?,  and  Kigh  in  rain 

For  friends  I  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Aiid  yet  the  earth  is  green  and  gay ; 

And  yet  the  nkieii  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  pleasure  gay. 

Some  cloud  of  Borrow  dims  my  Might : 
For  weak  is  now  the  tendcnwt  tongue 
That  might  my  simple  HOngs  have  sung. 

And  like  Gilead's  drops  of  balm, 

They  for  a  moment  soothed  my  breast ; 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  forgetful  rest, 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  thoM  that  loved  me,  and  hare  died. 

They  died — and  this  a  world  of  wo, 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear ; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb, 

With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  with  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  belo red,  that  once  were  mine. 

Dirge  of  Rachel, 
[Genesis,  xxxt.  18.] 

A]#  Rachel  lies  in  Kphrath's  land. 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 

With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand, 
The  sleep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  vale, 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  gives  his  radiant  day. 

And  Jewish  dames  the  dunce  are  treading ; 

But  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  clay. 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unhc<rding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  hhines. 
And  reapers  to  the  field  in  calling  ; 

But  Rachel's  voice  no  longer  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  falling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  Mhowcr, 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her; 

But  earthly  storms  poHHe.s!<  no  power 

To  break  the  slumber  that  hath  bound  her. 

A  Virtuous  Woman, 
[Proverlw,  xiL  4.] 

Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
And  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly  ( 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  ^lue  as  even. 
When  day  and  night  arc  calmly  meeting — 

Beams  on  my  heart  like  light  from  heaven, 
And  purifies  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 

Like  dewdrops  from  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  crowd  to  sip. 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  cheek, 

For  ever  coming — ever  going. 
May  well  the  spotless  fount  bei«peak 

^Hiat  sets  the  itream  aflowing. 


Her  sons  comei  o'er  mj  thrilling  brcMt 
Even  like  the  harx>-ttring*a  holiett  meanuc 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  resi 
And  everlasting  pU 


Then  ask  not  what  hatli  chanced  mj  heait, 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  youttifal  folly — 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  rirtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 


THOMAS  PBZXGLE. 

Thomas  Pringle  was  bom  in  Roxbargfashir 
1788.  He  was  concerned  in  the  estaUishmen 
RIac'kwood's  Magazine,  and  was  author  of  Seem 
TeviotdaJe,  Ephemerides,  and  other  poems,  al 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  cultirated  t 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  lil! 
roughness  or  hardship,  Mr  IMngle,  with  his  Ui 
and  several  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  ( 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  and  there  established  a  I 
township  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lynden. 
poet  afterwards  removed  to  Cape  Town,  the  cap 
but,  wearied  with  his  CafTreland  exile,  and 
agreeing  with  the  governor,  he  rc*tumed  to  1 
land,  and  subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  was  some  \ 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Friend* 
Offering.  His  services  were  also  engaged  by 
African  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  body,  a  s 
ation  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  withi 
few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  dis^-liarge  d 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  humanity, 
an  ardent  love  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was 
voted.  His  last  work  was  a  aeries  of  Afh 
Sketcheji^  containing  an  interestinfj^  personal  nir 
tive,  interspersed  with  verse.  Mr  IMogie  ditd 
the  5th  of  December  1834. 


Afar  in  the  De$ert, 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Buj^h-boy  alone  by  my  side: 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast, 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past; 
And  the  eye  is  suflTused  with  regretful  team, 
From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  yean ; 
And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  tinoa  Uit 
Flit  over  the  brain  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead- 
Bright  viNions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon— 
Day-drcamit  that  dei>arted  ere  manhood's  noon— 
Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  Rfft — 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left — 
And  my  Native  [«and !  whose  magical  naoM 
ThrillH  to  my  heart  like  electric  flame ; 
The  home  o^  my  childhood — the  haunts  of  mj  print 
All  the  pai<<*ions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  tior. 
When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  w»  ■* 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  viev! 
All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone; 
And  I,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none, 
My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  andoo^' 
Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun  ; 
With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stnoger  tiK 

scan, 
I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  T  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  dde ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  Uft» 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  ititf^i 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fetr ; 
And  the  sconier's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tesr ; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  itUli 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  ^U,  and  my  thoughts  aie  kilh 
And  my  soul  is  sick  witJi  the  bondman^  nek— 
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there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride, 
Desert  alone  to  ride ! 
pture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
nd  away  with  the  eaglets  speed, 
leath-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand 
law  of  the  DeHert  land) ; 
b  the  innocent  to  destroy, 
the  huntsman's  sarago  joy. 

!  Desert  I  lore  to  ride, 

ileut  Bu^h'buy  alone  by  my  side ; 

ly  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

1  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffalo's  glen ; 

remote,  where  the  oribi  plays ; 

gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebcest  graze ; 

•msbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

:U  of  gray  foreftts  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine ; 

cphant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood  ; 

ver-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood ; 

ighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

y,  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

?  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
filent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
■own  Karroo  where  the  bleatins:  cry 
n/^bok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively; 
zebra  wantonly  tofses  his  mane, 
.'Idom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
utely  koo<loo  exultingly  boimds, 
ed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds  ; 
morous  quagha's  wild  whistling  neigh 
y  the  brak  fountain  far  away  ; 
ect-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
D  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
ulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
.scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead  ; 
ri.sly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Iicir  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 
end -like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim, 
•itartles  the  twilight  dim. 

e  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 

silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

ay  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

'  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 

uivcred  Koraima  or  IWchuan 

iy  crossed  with  his  roving  clan : 

<{  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

in  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear ; 

;  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 

at  flitting  furth  from  his  old  hollow  stone  ; 

Lss,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

nous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

)itter  melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

jim's  fare,  by  the  Salt  Ijake's  brink : 

»f  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

n;r  bnKjk  with  o<<iered  sides  ; 
pi>oI,  nor  mossy  fountain, 
tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain, 

— to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 

irrcn  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 

lack  horizon  round  and  round, 

k  living  sight  or  sound, 

I  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood, 

is — Nature's  Solitude. 

—while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh, 
.ars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
)art  by  the  cavemed  stone, 
h  at  iloreb's  cave  alone, 
i.«  a  moth  in  the  Miffhty  Hand 
ul  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land- 
nail  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
ther  consoling  his  fretful  child), 
nishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear- 
Ian  is  distant,  but  God  is  near  I' 


ROBERT  XONTGOMEBT. 

The  Key.  Robert  Montgomery  has  obtained  a 
numerous  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  His  works. 
Hie  Onmipretence  tf  the  Deity^  Satun^  Luther^  &c., 
display  great  command  of  poetical  language  and 
fluent  rersiflcation,  but  are  deficient  in  originality 
and  chasteness  of  style.  The  literary  labours  of 
Mr  Montgomery  seem  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  senrice  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  he 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit. 

[Deaeription  of  a  Maniac,'\ 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  view — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow's  joy — 
Dwells  the  poor  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boj ; 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  ejre, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky ; 
But  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below ! 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glad^ 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  his  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  thmt  the  roaming  wind* 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruined  mind  ! 
Or  on  the  shell-strewn  beach  delighted  strays, 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noontide  rays : 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar. 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune ; 
Till  o'er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men. 
From  mom  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  glen ; 
But  round  him,  near  him,  wheresoe'er  he  toj% 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above  I 
Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroj 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

{Th6  Starry  JJeotvns.] 

Ye  quenchless  stars !  so  eloauently  bright, 

Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 

While  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  dreami, 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  beams^ 

How  sweet  to  gase  upon  your  placid  eyes. 

In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  sales  I 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way. 

How  the  heart  mingles  with  the  moonlit  hour. 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  suflfused  a  power  I 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam ; 

The  lulled  winds,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their  caysi^ 

No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  as  if  her  works  adored. 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord! 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean-mantling  haae 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  plays, 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veiled  the  land. 

Go,  stranger,  muse  thou  by  the  wave-worn  strand : 

Centuries  have  elided  o'er  the  balanced  earth. 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  myriads  cursed  their  birth ; 

Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimless  glare. 

Unsullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though  swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  astounded 

world, 
And  kinff  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  are  hurled. 
Sublime^  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see, 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  I 
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[PUiure  of  War,'] 

>'.'.:'.i  I A  l:  i:\it  Uid  life!  wLezi  i*ule  nut 
1  iff  U'rTY  br/w  Aiid  L«r  tern  fie  fpeain ; 
W  ).i'i4  red-in<iUtfaed  caiiii'A  to  tbe  cloud*  nproAr, 
Ar.'i  ;rMpiri2  tLou-sud*  in»ke  their  bed*  in  gore, 
\\'h\.v  Ml  ihe  billovv  bo4oni  of  the  air 
U'Ak  the  (Jeft«l  bote4  of  au^Uk  Abd  dexpair! 
K'li'Mteb,  tLou  walk'kt  up<^u  tbe  iiuokiug  plain, 
Abd  hear*«t  each  groan  that  gurgle*  from  the  fclaiii! 

J/i-t :  war-peaU  tLuiidcr  on  the  battle-field  ; 

Arid  niany  a  liand  grappn  finu  the  flittering  shield. 

An  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  vrarrioni  come. 

And  the  glad  hillit  repeat  their  htonny  drum ! 

And  iitiw  are  fieen  the  jouthful  arid  the  graj, 

With  bfMrmi*  firing  to  partake  the  frar ; 

The  fintt,  with  heartH  toat  connecrate  the  deed, 

All  ca^fcr  ru<«h  to  Tanqui»h  or  to  bleed  ! 

Like  young  wares  ractn;?  in  the  morning  Kun^ 

That  rear  and  leap  with  recklew  furj  on ! 

Hilt  mark  jfm  war- worn  man,  who  looki  on  high. 
With  thought  and  Talour  mirrored  in  his  eye  1 
Not  all  the  uory  reTcls  of  the  day 
Cnu  fri;;ht  the  Tittion  of  his  home  away ; 
I'he  home  of  lore,  and  its  associate  smiles, 
J  lis  wife's  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
I''i;;htN  he  le9»!<  brave  through  recollected  bliss. 
With  strp  retreating,  or  with  swonl  remiss  I 
Ah  no!  remembered  home's  the  warrior's  charm, 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  vigour  to  his  arm ; 
(or  thiit  he  supplicates  the  ^^od  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war ! 

The  cannon's  hushed  ! — nor  drum,  nor  clarion  sound ; 
Hehnet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground  ; 
lloneman  and  hoRio  lie  weltering  in  their  gore ; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  heroes  dare  no  more ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain. 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain ! 

And  HOC !  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprung, 

A  battlc-fttccd  beneath  his  rider  flung ; 

Oh  !  never  more  hv*ll  rear  with  fierce  delight, 

Roll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  warrior  lies. 

While  fnim  his  ruffled  lids  the  white  swellod  eyes 

Ghastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies { 

Afar,  with  bosom  bared  unto  the  breeze. 

White  lii)M,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  shivering  knees, 

A  widow  oVr  her  martyred  soldier  moans. 

Loading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans ! 

Her  bluc'cyed  babe,  unconscious  orphan  hoi 

So  swi«etlv  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee, 

J^ers  on  liis  lifelens  sire  with  infant  wile. 

And  plays  and  jducks  him  for  a  parent's  smile  1 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wasted  plain, 

8hall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain  I 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  blooa-fount  chill. 

And  the  brave  heart  bo  spiritlei^s  and  still. 

Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh, 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  close  each  dying  eye, 

And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  shore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  more! 

LoH  Fedingi. 

Oh !  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wears 

Beneath  the  wings  of  Time ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  cares 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Oh !  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eje 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lie 

Joj-tints  upon  the  checSL 


No!  weep  not  that  the 

Of  waging  time  b 
At 'jnd  the  form  and  in  the 

^V'bere  beauty's  bloom  has 

But  mourn  the  inward  wnA  we  6d 

As  hf^kij  yean  depart, 
Aiid  Time's  effacing  fingen 

Young  feelings  from  tbe 

WTUXAM  SEKBEIT. 

The  Hos.  and  Ret.  WnxiAX  HEBBOTfiU 
in  lSu6  a  series  of  transUtioiis  from  the  5 
Italian.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Those  ta 
Norse,  or  Icelandic  tongue,  were  genersliy  adn 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  Tentnre  oo  sn  ( 
nal  p>c-m  founded  on  Scandinarian  hirtaiy 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  Htha,  ilk 
published  in  1815.  We  extract  a  few  hoes  da 
live  (*f  a  northern  spring,  bunting  out  it  OBO 
verdure : — 

Yci>treen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 
Wa^  mantled  o'er  with  drearr  snow; 
The  tuu  (tft  red  behind  the  hill. 
And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 
Hut  ere  he  roM^,  the  southern  blast 
A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  csst; 
Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rail 
Poureil  the  wide  deluge  o'er  Uie  plain. 
Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 
And  wannth  awakes  the  budding  year. 
0  'ti.s  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 
That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  I 
It  wamii*  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 
With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  bRCH 
But  8u<ldeu  on  the  wondering  sight 
Bunits  forth  the  beam  of  living  li^t, 
And  in!4tant  verdure  springs  around. 
And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 
Returned  from  regions  far  away. 
The  red-winged  throstle  pouis  1^  lay ; 
The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  sprine, 
ANHiile  the  brcexo  whistles  throii|^hiswiB| 
And,  as  he  haib  the  melting  snows, 
The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crowi. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence  Mr  Herbert 
forward  in  1838  with  an  epic  poem  entitled 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  ChrirtiiDi 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  < 
Gothic  king  to  establish  a  new  antiduristiaD  4 
uiMjn  the  >vreek  of  the  temporal  pcnrer  of  Bi 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  yean,  to  wh 
duration  had  been  limited  by  the  fbiebodilgp 
heathens. 

Mfuingi  on  Etemk^f, 
[From'AttUa.*] 
How  oft,  at  midnight,  hare  I  fixed  mj  gjUi 
Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament. 
With  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  each  perch 
The  |x>wert'iil  centre  of  revolving  worlds  I 
Until,  bv  strange  excitement  stirred,  the  mind 
Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  mi^t  bring 
Knowlcilge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst, 
()))cn  the  diirkling  stores  of  hidden  time. 
And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things. 
Which,  in  the  bo.^om  of  immensity. 

Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.    Vain  deiire 

•  •  * 

Enough 

To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here. 
Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Powt 
Who  to  thy  siliiit  realm  hast  called  away 
All  tho<ie  whom  nature  twined  around  my  bet 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here 
Denuded  of  their  love  I 
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Whare  are  ye  gone, 
wake  froiD  the  lone  sleep  of  daath, 
other,  consciaus  of  the  lies 
ui  louli  together,  and  Jran  domi 
FTiJrop  on  my  cbeeli,  whene'er 
lie  put?  or  will  the  chaogs 

I  &I1  renew  the  altered  spirit 
phti,  iDHking  the  (trife  or  loTS 
ality  fr  ihadow  put, 

I I  Kather,  vhoie  ttrong  inind 
ort,  whose  kindnem  aa  the  spring 
tarries!  Mother,  of  >11  forma 

ipon  m;  buddinE  Ihoughtii,  moat  deu  I 


core  u  when  we  \Kfl  in  jor 
J  round  the  blithe  pitemiil  bowd  1 
t  Must  your  kindred  (pirits  Bleep 

IT  beinc  !'  Will  old  aSectiDtii  then 
T,  or  all  our  lave«  gene  b; 
leck  upon  the  roll  of  time, 
r  regard  !  This  in  too  hard 

clue  to  mnn,  who  hade  us  tmrt 
Ecaknesii,  and  «e  hhitll  wake  up 


Elliott,  •prunR  tTom  the  nuuiufac- 
f  Englitnd.  and  early  accustomed  to  toil 
1,  deriTcd,  like  Clare,  a  lore  of  poetry 
unl  of  Thomson.  Being  thrown  among 
atioD,  he  hecajnc  Bi  politician,  imd  im- 
11  rvelj'  found  amoiig  the  peamatr)'. 


Kor  thee,  my  country,  thee,  do  I  nerfonn, 
Sternly,  the  duty  of  a  man  bom  ^ee, 
Heedlesa,  though  ass,  aod  wolf,  and  renomoua  wortn. 
Shake  eon  and  fangs,  with  brandished  bray,  at  me. 

Fortntiately  the  itenius  of  Elliott  has  redeemed 
hia  errors  of  tiiite :  bis  delineation  of  humble  Tirtite 
and  affection,  and  his  descriptioiu  of  English  scenery, 
arc  cxctllent  He  write*  fVom  genuine  feeliags  and 
impulieA,  and  often  risei  into  pure  sentiment  and 
eluqneiice.  The  Corn-Lavr  Rhymer,  as  he  haa  been 
called,  W8I  born  in  IT81  nt  Miubrougli.  a  TiltsgQ 
nimr  Sheffield.  He  haa  passed  an  industrious  youth 
and  miildlc  age  !□  a  branch  of  the  well  known  luanD- 
factures  of  his  native  distriot,  from  which  manual 
toil  was  not  In  his  cose  excluded  -.  and  he  now  enjo]^ 
the  cotnparativety  eaiiy  circumitaoces  meritBd  b^ 
hi*  labours  as  well  aa  his  genim. 

To  (At  BnmhU  Flaetr. 

Hell  the  ichoolboy  knowi, 
le  of  the  brake  1 
Sa  put  thou  forth  thy  amall  wMte  tom  ; 

Thougb  vDodbines  fiaunt  and  rosea  glow 

O'er  all  the  fngranl  buwera. 
Thou  needsi  not  be  ashamed  to  show 

Thy  satin-tlireadtd  flawert; 
For  dull  the  eye,  the  heart  ia  dull. 

That  cannot  feel  bow  (tit. 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful, 

Tl.y  tender  bloMomsarcl 
How  delicate  tby  gauiy  frill  I 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem! 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  woods  are  still. 

And  thou  sing'st  hymns  to  them  ; 
HTiile  silent  alioitcra  are  falling  alow, 

And  "mid  the  general  hush, 
A  ^weet  air  lilli  the  little  bough. 

Lone 


Th. 


tiie  grave  is  gooe ; 
TlJs  hawthorn  floner  Is  dead ; 
he  violet  by  the  luoased  gray  atone 
Hath  laid  her  weary  bead  ; 

ible  i  back  d«t  bring 


.  all  tl 


ted  Cmbbe  in  depicting  the  conditloa  of 
uiserahle  and  oppresdcd,  tracing  most  of 
deplores  to  the  social  and  political  in- 
his  country.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
of  corn  hare  been  denounced  by  Elliott 
slllictivo  of  the  people,  and  this  he  haa 
fervour  of  manner  and  a  harshness  of 
which  ordinary  minds  feel  as  repulsive, 
kuowledged  aa  flawing  from  the  oflbided 
of  the  poet 


The  fresh  (rrecn  days  of  life's  fajr  spring, 
And  boyhood's  blosflomy  hoar. 

Scorned  Inamble  of  the  bnke  1  once  moiv 
Thou  bidd'st  me  be  a  bov. 

To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o'er, 
In  freedom  and  in  joy. 


Tie  Examiim. 
Bone-weary,  many-chiided,  trouble-ttied  I 

\\  fe  of  my  bosom,  wedded  to  my  Boull 

Mother  ofnine  that  live,  and  two  that  died! 

Th  1  day  drink  health  from  nature's  mountain  bovl , 

hay  why  lament  the  dt  — 


ocks  eontroll 


The  bu    ed  are  not  lost,  but  cone  before. 

i~  tears,  and  see  the  river  roll 

Wcrownedjon  time-dark  heights  of  jort^ 


Then  dry  thy  tears,  ai 


w,  tyrant  like,  dethroned,  to  crush  tbeirsak  no  mon. 

re  with  us  ret,  and  we  with  tl 
Lord  for  all  he  gives  ot  takcf 
withered  bud,  the  living  flower,  ot  gem  ! 
he  will  bless  u«  when  the  world  fonakeal 
nbere  thy  <iiher-bom,  abetiscted,  takes, 

starting  from  hi)  eameit  dream,  he  wake*  I 
le  our  glad  Fanny,  with  raised  foot  and  knea, 
8  down  at  Noe's  aide  the  bloom-bowed  bawtlmn 
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Dear  children !  when  the  flowers  are  full  of  bees ; 
When  sun-touched  blowsoins  shed  their  fragrant  snow; 
When  song  H)>eak8  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
Whoso  kindled  grconnesH  hath  a  golden  glow ; 
When,  clear  as  music,  rill  and  river  flow, 
With  trembling  huett,  all  changeful,  tinted  o'er 
By  that  bright  i)encil  which  good  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  heayeu — 'tis  sweet,  once  more, 
Above  the  sky-tinged  hills  to  see  the  stonu-bird  soar. 

Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air. 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze-blessed  day, 
Far  from  the  town — where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  gray, 
And  dry  as  dust,  and  dead-alive  are  they — 
Of  all  self-buried  things  the  most  unblessed: 
0  Mom  1  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pay ! 
O  Night's  long-courted  slumben !  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  man's  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
best! 

Ood !  would  they  handcufl'  thee  t  and,  if  they  could 

Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  dai^y,  goes 

To  every  field  ;  and  bid  the  warbling' wood 

Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 

For  love-sweet  o<lours,  where  the  woodbine  blows 

And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  everj*  beam 

Of  the  rich  sky !     Their  gods  are  bi>nds  and  blows, 

Rocks,    and   blind    shipwreck ;  and  they  hate  the 

stream 
That  leaves  them  still  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
less dream. 

They  know  yc  not,  ye  flowers  that  welcome  me. 
Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long ! 
They  never  saw  ye — never  mtfy  they  see 
Your  dewy  beauty,  when  the  throHtlc's  song 
Floweth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
Stilly  Avarice,  starve  their  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 
Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng ! 
And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side. 
Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  lore  it  as  a  bride ! 

Blue  Eyebright!*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  !     Flower,  whose  hedge-side 

gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's!     What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  oniiler  of  the  bank  !  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  ememld  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  moot  lovcth,  in  the  days 
When  hope  and  love  are  young?    O  come  abroml, 
Blue  Eyebright  I  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode. 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  fiHit  and  dripping  cave ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops ! 
W^hile  here  the  cottar's  cow  its  sweet  food  cro[>s ; 
While  black -faced  ewes  and  lambs  arc  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — then  turns  round  to  stare — 
Then  lowers  his  large  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

{PictureM  of  Native  Genius,} 

O  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced ! 

Thy  heart  is  Are,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Ilecla's  brow; 

Thy  home  is  Eden,  wann  amid  the  snow ; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm. 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guanlian  form ; 

E'en  as  thy  taper  gives  intensost  light. 

When  o'er  thy  bowed  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 

*  The  Geomandcr  SpeedwdL 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more ! 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor: 
Gold,  weighed  against  her  heart,  is  light— is  ri'ie; 
And  when  thou  sufferest,  who  shall  s«c  her  Mnilel 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sleep, 
And  seldom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  oV, 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before)  ; 
Vet  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declisci^ 
How  fair  the  wintr)'  sunbeam  when  it  shines! 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  eccD, 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green ; 
And  your    broad    branches,    proud    of  sKtm-tr 

strength, 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  s}>ort  their  stalwart  leogfk, 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hour, 
The  ice-bom  fruit,  the  fros»t-defying  flower. 
liCt  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion^  chair, 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir, 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  tool 
Hut  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  von  1 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  mountain^  ndc] 
With  rugge<l  hands,  shall  for  themselves  proiide. 
Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  nw 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair; 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  x»easant  Claze. 
Bums,  o'er  the  pjough,  sung  sweet  his  wortJ-notc  wi 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  chili. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-iuared, 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  rokc! 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arij«. 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  ey«! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curve  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  thezn  too. 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales !  ye  saw,  in  silent  priile, 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  learned,  he  wandered  youn^udfi^ 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wnocd  the  Ni£<^ 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  T^iie! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-belled  paibslv^ 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  British  son;:. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  slept. 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  or  vcpt: 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  grave  snd  ahj: 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondcrin;eie: 
And  lo !  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  ami  gsTe, 
Where  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  tiie  mrel 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air- hung  riven  ssridr. 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  coDque^'>r^F'*' 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo !  ships  suspended  nilt 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wing)  in  evcrr  p^<' 

The  worm  came  up  to  drink  the  welcudtf  *^i^' 
The  redbreast  quafl%^  the  raindrop  in  ibe  bow; 
The  flaskeriiig  duck  through  freshened  lilitf»«*^' 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  croupcd  the]«n<ii''t^' 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  suUxy  wav ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud  ;  the  woodbine  licnj; 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  hc^uflj; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  drippiujs:  bo^i, 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  bliuk; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  sfs. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hixs  as  thcrpaas 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  tranrie&t  »t»Wi 
Chalked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  feo'-,, 
Young  Chantrey  smiled ;  no  critic  prai*d  w^^' 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  excl^rj«d^ 

'  Oo,  child  of  genius !  rich  be  thine  incRV^i 
Go— be  the  Phidias  of  the  Kcond  Gnccel' 
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poilrtiphe  to  FiUvrilg.'] 
-nenttl  tliau  iharelcu  latXn, 
ptlii,  worlds,  trer  voj«gini, 
re  Slid  d«.th,  of  fate  compi&in. 
■bilitj  J  je  hnwg 
lb  tWTor  and  Kilh  aotrow  wring 
.t.     Unchan)^,  of  awl  itety 
angi  ye  ipnk,  like  ptophct*  old, 
eirr-preiciit  d&y  i 
noT  laji  hit  fiaeet  cold 
n  dreuns,  apt'^l  the  bold. 

yr™ture*frLrorfou'l1 

ilh  the  re-cinhodied  soul  t 
•u,  fie  thy  aged  nil 

j'l-t  i-hnll  be  on  Hrlh,  in  he^Tea, 
,  M-hcTe  rabid  buru  with  pain 

[ilngiiH,  and  Icam  to  be  RirgiTcn  I 
uij  Ibat  thall  fvar  no  iitun, 
h  KKe-long  jeam,  unihanjjed  rriouD 
1:1  (0  niwv  the  pallid  sheet 
U  beautiful  and  tranquil  face 
le,  but  iicrer  more  aball  meet, 
n,  lili>  e-mr  fond  enibmco ; 
->  thre,  with  tiiuid  paw, 
jugh  1  long  to  lift  thy  veiL 

A  Port'i  Prayer, 
r'.  let  thj  loKly  child, 
r  of  iruth,  bu  wlHcly  bold— 
>y  .vco|>haut»  trvilcd, 
rullv,ai.dnotdieoldl 
hiliin.'!!,  pleMHJ  to  R«d  his  lay), 


bcr,  and  in  peace  await 

,  far  from  the  KUnual  throng, 

Qower's  bliuh,  the  cedbreaat'i  lonely 


nf  Slicridfln  has  been  prolific  of 
Xdrti)^.  (;ninddaagl<ter  of  Richnrd 
rdl  nuataiiK?!  the  fumily  honoura. 
Ill  Sarah  ghpridan  wai,  at  the  age  of 
J  lu  Ills  llunourublB  George  Chappie 
D  Lord  Qrantlvy,  and  hiinKlf 


0  in  I^iidun.     Tlii» 


9   dJ9 


liniUc  of  the  iwan  Singing  aaide  the  '  lurbid  ilropi' 
from    her   anowj   wing    ia    cerlaiuly   worthy   of 

[7a  tAe  Duthcu  of  Sutheriand.i 

Once  more,  my  harp  1  once  more,  although  I  thooght 
NsTet  to  wake  thj  aileiit  atringa  again, 

A  wandering  dream  thy  jrenlle  chordi  have  wrought. 
And  my  aad  heart,  which  long  hath  dncll  in  pain, 

Soan,  tike  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypren  boujih, 

poel'a  hcaren,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below  1 

And  unto  thee — the  beaBliful  and  pure — 
^Vhote  lot  i«  caat  amid  that  buiy  world 
'here  only  aluggiah  UulncH  dwella  tecure, 
And  Fbhcj'b  generoua  wing  ia  faintty  furled ; 
>  thee— whose  fricndahip  kcrpt  ita  equal  truth 

Through  tlie  nioit  dreary  hour  of  my  embittend 

I  dedicate  the  lay.     Ah  I  neier  bard. 

In  day]  when  poverty  waa  twin  with  song ; 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ili-slarred, 

Cheervd  by  lotiie  raaclo'a  chief,  and  harboured  long ; 
Not  Scott'a  Last  Uinatnl,  in  bia  trtniblitig  lays. 
Woke  with  a  watTner  heart  tho  earnest  lueed  of  piain  I 
For  easy  ue  the  alma  Iho  rich  nuui  spares 

To  sons  of  tieniu*.  by  niisrortuoe  be>.t ; 
But  thou  goi'ot  me,  what  nouian  seldom  dam, 

Belief— in  apitc  of  many  a  cold  diaeiit— 
When,  slandered  and  luaiigiied,  1  mood  apart 
From  thone  whoae  bouuded  jHrwcr  Lath  wrung,  noi 

crushed,  my  heart. 
Thnu,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  Riy  name, 

And  KoSed  to  see  me  feebly  atein  the  tide ; 


Andai 


soak  on  whom  my  love  relied, 
might  have  battled  for  my  sa 


after  Mrs  Morton  hnd  been  tli 
and  perseuulinn  of  the  most  painfal 
her  wventcenth  year,  this  lady  had 
I'm.  7'AeSnTDinD//bWi'e,  apathetic 
lifi-.  Her  neit  work  was  a  poem 
ancient  K'gvnd  of  the  Wandering 
termed  TA*  Undyiag  Out.  A  third 
il  fnim  htr  pen  in  1840,  entitled 
/  utlar  Fotmii.  'Thiilady.'  sayi 
iuarlerly  Hi-Tiew,  '  is  the  Bynm  oi 
lesats.  She  has  very  much  of  that 
jHUiion  by  whiuh  Byron'i  poetry  ii 
mk  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  com- 
in  and  nature  of  Wordaworth.  She 
'*  beautiful  inlervalt  of  tendcmesa, 
'tical  thought,  and  hia  farceTtii  ex- 
I  not  an  artifldal  imitalion.  but  a 
.'  The  truth  of  thit  remark,  both 
id  personal  aimilority  of  feeling,  will 
le  folliiwing  impassioned  Tcrsca,  ad- 
I  Norton  to  the  Ducheaa  of  Sutlicr- 
^e  liiJ  dedicated  her  poemi.    The 


n  the  world  would 
Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  giie  the  poor, 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kill  could  do  uo  mote, 

M'ho  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  vaiying  yean, 
But  clung  the  closer  wheu  I  stood  forlorn. 
And  blunted  Slander's  dait  with  their  iiidignani 
For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  thej  who  feel 

Their  own  bearla  weak  to  unresuited  sin  ; 
Memory,  not  judgmcDt,  prompts  the  thoughta  nhidt 
ateal 

O'er  mtnda  like  thne,  an  easy  faith  to  win  ; 
And  talea  of  broken  truth  are  still  belicveil 
Most  readily  by  thoae  who  hare  theniaelvei  deceiTcd. 
But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream. 

Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  turbid  dropa  which  darkly  gleam 

And  mar  the  frenhness  of  her  snowy  winp — 
So  thou,  with  queealy  grace  and  gentle  pride. 
Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide : 


JSXJ 


Thou  didit  not  shrink— 
Who  hunt  in  packs  tij 
To  thee  the  tad  denial  itill  held  true, 
For  bom  thine  own  good  thoughu  thy  heart  it 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rbymea 

Addm '  -.-^- 

Yet  ever. 

Shall  se 

And  t  would  Cain  one  gentle  deed  i«eord. 
Among  the  many  such  with  nbich  thy  life  is  atored. 
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So  when  theiie  lines,  made  in  a  numniful  hour, 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  ntnuiger't  eye, 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  viNiou  of  its  grace ! 

In  The  WinUr^s  WaVk^  a  poem  written  after  walking 
with  Mr  liogers  the  poet,  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines : — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  haze 

Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loving  gaze. 

Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 

But  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  warmth  and  power ; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wcrt  thou  blind ; 

To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature's  flowrets  die, 

And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky ! 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along. 

Nor  cl^angcful  ray,  nor  bird's  faint  chirping  song. 

Blessed  with  a  fan<nr  easily  inspired. 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadinired ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain. 

Not  one  of  all  God's  blessings  given  in  vain. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Rogers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  evil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  ttie  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dying  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed, 
He  found  f  though  few  or  none  around  him  came 
Whom  he  had  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame — 
Though  by  his  prince  unro^rally  forgot. 
And  left  to  struggle  with  his  altered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved — 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer. 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grandchild's  ear ; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life's  decline. 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 

[Picture  of  TwiUghLl 

Oh,  twilight!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments ;  melting  heaven  with  earth. 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome !     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
Wno,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil, 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage- window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestalls  his  weary  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life — 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife. 
To  whom  his  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  tasks  turned  quietly  aside ; 
But  Aim  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim, 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy, 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him — ^who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along. 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mouniful  night  I 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart. 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart. 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 
Thid  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


TkeMUka'aHearU 

^Vllen  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  ahr,  and  food, 

-  dauest 


My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joj  beyond 

All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  cuthljr  plcasiire ; 
Nor  thought  that  any  lore  again  nugnt  be 
So  deep  and  strong  as  thai  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  yein^ 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears, 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  cheerful — such  west  ibou,  my  duU 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side 
Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was  d 

Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn  ;  but  pleased  to  glide 
Through  the  dark  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lyi 

Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 

Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  cheek 

0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 

Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flown. 
No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — ^prone  to  fiide- 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower- 
Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  foree  to  b 
And  clung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  lore,  bold  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bough,  or  bj  the  fireli^t  dancing, 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thj  spirit  free. 
Didst  come  as  restless  as  a  bird  s  wix^  g^ancin 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth ! 

Thine  was  the  shout !  the  song  I  the  boist  of  joy 
Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  reMoni 

Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 
And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  resoimd 

And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 

Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye! 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  blesi, 
The  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondD< 

The  coaxing  smile — ^the  frequent  soft 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  aU  wra^ 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  boi 

At  length  thou  camest — ^thou,  the  last  and  lesft. 
Nicknamed  '  the  emperor'  by  thy  laughing brod 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast, 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  otha 

Mingling  with  evenr  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh  I  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thov ! 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming— 

Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntUM  brow- 
Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poetis  dtcaioii 

And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  had, 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  teead. 

Different  from  both  I  yet  each  succeeding  elaiait 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  fonwearing, 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  fs^y^'^ 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call. 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  fbr  alL 


Mrs  Southet  (Caroline  Bowles)  ii  one  cf 
roost  pleasing  and  natmal  piwtffitf^  of  the  i 
She  has  published  Tarioot  works — EBm  FUan 
0820),  The  Widoii^M  Tak  mmd  oAtr  Pttm  (It 
The  Birthday  and  other  PoemB  (I8a6X  SdOary  B 
(1839),  &C.  The  foOoiHQf  an  ezceDeot  bott 
thought  and  versiflcatkn  >— 
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l%e  PoMpe^i  Deaikbed, 

Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow- 
No  passing  bell  doth  toU-^ 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

Stranger !  howerer  great. 
With  lowly  rererence  bow ; 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed-^ 

One  bj  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 
Lo  I  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 

Enter — ^no  crowds  attend— 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

Ko  mingling  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
Thftt  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  I  change — oh  !  wondrous 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars— 

This  moment  there,  so  low, 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  I 

Oh  I  change — stupendous  change  I 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 
Wakes  with  his  God. 

Mariner't  Hymn, 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee  I 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands— 

Go(>d  angels  lead  thee ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily ; 

Christian,  steer  home  I 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now. 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  forenail,  there  I 

Hold  the  helm  fast  I 
So— let  the  vessel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

*  What  of  the  night,  watchmm  t 

What  of  the  night  t' 

•  Cloudy — all  quiet — 

No  land  yet— all's  right' 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How !  gains  the  leak  so  fast  t 

Clean  out  the  hold- 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandiae^ 

Heave  out  th^  gold ; 
There — let  the  ingots  g< 

Now  the  ship  rigfata ; 
Hmra!  the  harboui^B  n< 

Lo  I  the  red  li|^U  I 


Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  isUnd ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on. 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian !  cast  anchor  no 

Heaven  is  thy  home ! 


ELIZABETH  B.  BARBEIT. 


Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  a  learned  lady,  hat 
published  Prometheus  Bounds  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Eschylus;  and  written  two  original  works. 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  (1838),  and  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page  (1839). 

C<wper'«  Orave, 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying-^ 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying- 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets  !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing  I 
0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hana  was  clinging  I 
0  men !  this  man  in  bn^hc^nood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  vou  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming -tears  his  story- 
How  discord  on  thejnusic  fell. 

And  darkness  on  ^.he  glory — 
And  how,  when,  oy.e  by  one,  sweet  soundf 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 

Because  so  ly.oken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  f  ^rtmg  to  sanctify 

The  po^'s  hi,;h  vocation. 
And  bow  tne  meekest  Christian  dowu 

111  meeker  ac.oration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  Boftly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  grateAilness, 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  ouick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences  I 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

lib  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constiainti 

From  falsehood  s  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving  I 
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And  timid  hare*  were  drawn  Ircm  wooda 

Tc  nhare  hi«  home-careMet, 
Uplookifi;;  in  hin  hnnian  ejet. 

With  Dvlran  tendemeasea. 

But  while  in  darkiiei><«  he  remained, 

Uncnn^iouii  of  the  guiding. 
And  thiii;r)  provided  came  withont 

The  nweet  wnse  of  providing, 
He  tentifie^l  this  flr>leron  truth, 

Though  (reuzy  depilated — 
Nor  man  nof  nature  satinfj 

Whom  onlj  God  created. 


MART  BOWITT. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  William  Ilowitt  an  indns- 
trknif  misrellaneouf  writer,  is  distinguished  fiir 
her  happy  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  manner. 
In  1823  she  and  her  hunband  published  a  volume  of 
poems  with  their  united  name?,  and  maile  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  preface:  *The  history 
of  our  poetical  biaa  is  simply  what  we  bc-lieve,  in 
reality,  to  be  that  of  many  others.  Poetry  has  U-en 
our  youthful  amusement,  and  our  increasing  daily 
enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our  solace  in  sorrowful 
hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and  delicious  treasures  of 
our  national  literature,  we  have  rerelled  with  gn>w- 
ing  and  unsatiated  delight ;  and,  at  the  tame  time, 
living  chiefly  in  the  quietness  of  the  country,  we 
hare  watched  the  changing  features  of  nature ;  wo 
have  felt  the  secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  uno5- 
tentatious  images  which  she  is  perpetually  present- 
ing, and  ^yen  fhll  icope  to  those  workings  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  heart,  which  natural  beauty 
and  solitude  prompt  and  promote.  The  natural 
retnlt  was  the  trantcription  of  those  images  and 
Bcenea.* 

A  poem  in  this  rolume  aenres  to  comidete  a  happy 
picture  of  studies  pursued  by  a  married  pair  in 
concert: — 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken  I 

There  in  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en : 
I  love  in  ray  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee, 
Oh !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eye  fondly  gazes, 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  thee! 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  eagerly  listen 

To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 
How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  glixten, 

And  feel  that  affection  has  sweetened  the  lay. 
Yes,  love— and  when  wandering  at  even  or  momin^r, 

Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 
I  have  Duicied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning, 

Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  how  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whiMper  offendeth, 

And  we  fain  would  express  what  there  might  not 
be  said, 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendeth, 

And    how  sweet  is  the  thought  that  is  secretly 
read! 
Then  away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta*cn : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 

Mrs  Hewitt  again  appeared  before  the  world  in 
1834,  with  a  poetical  volume  entitled  The  St  ten 
Temptation*,  representing  a  series  of  eflTorts,  by  the 
impersonation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  reduce  human 
souls  to  his  power.    *  The  idea  of  the  poem  origi- 


nated,* she  says, '  io  a  atroog  impresaioB  of  tl 
mense  value  of  the  bnman  mmi,  mod  of  all  the' 
modes  of  its  trials,  anoording  to  its  own  M 
varied  modifications,  as  existing  in  dillemt  h 
duals.  We  see  the  awftal  man  of  aonov  i 
crime  in  the  worid,  but  we  know  only  in  pirt- 
very  small  degree,  the  fesufhl  weight  of  snidt 
and  impulses  of  passiim,  and  the  rast  coosln 
cin^umstances,  that  are  brought  into  play  S; 
suffering  humanity.  In  the  luminous  wiods  < 
motto. 

What's  done  we  partly  nuty  compati^ 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Tlius,  without  sufllcient  reflection,  we  are  fan 
with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  fellovHTM 
but  without  aufficient  grounds  for  their  psl 
and  commi.^eration.  It  is  necenary.  fur  the  u 
tion  of  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  uf  Chriiti 
for  us  to  descend  into  tlic  deptha  of  our  ownni 
to  put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  d 
situations,  that  we  may  enable  ourselves  to 
some  toler.ible  notion  how  we  might  be  sfliett 
them ;  how  fur  we  might  be  tempted— hov  fi 
ceive<l — how  far  we  might  hare  occasion  toh 
tlie  evil  power  of  circumstances,  to  weep  on 
own  weakness,  and  pray  for  the  pardon  c 
crinif^ ;  that,  having  raived  up  this  vivid  pern 
of  wlmt  we  might  do,  suffer,  and  become,  «t 
apply  the  rule  to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be 
nished,  in  some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atnxit 
which  some  of  them  are  transformed :  and  kd 
bear  with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  heen 
tenfold  beyond  our  own  experience,  or  perhif 
strength.* 

Mrs  Howitt  has  since  presented  several  vnl 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  designed  for  ; 
people.  Tlie  whole  are  marketi  by  a  gracefvl : 
ligence  and  a  simple  tenderness  which  at  once  c 
the  reader  and  win  his  aflTections  for  the  aatha 


Mountain  Ckildrm, 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill  ! 
Merry  companionK  of  the  bird  and  bee  ! 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  yopr  fiD, 
With  unconstrained  step  and  spirits'free ! 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way. 
No  city  wall  impedes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flock  can  wander,  ye  may  i^ 
The  long  day  through,  *mid  summer  sights  sin  *•■ 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  boan, 
And  the  green  hillx  whereon  your  fathers  plsvcd. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  hang  day  and  a^ 

And  the  low  voice  of  water  as  it  makes. 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delist 

These  are  your  joys  !     Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mighty  power; 

For  in  his  spirit  God  has  clothed  tlie  saitk, 
And  speakcth  soienmly  from  tree  and  flow. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirits  finds; 

And  awfully  the  everlasting  hilk 
Address  you  in  their  many-totied 


Ye  sit  upcm  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  ahouting  full  of  gWs; 

And  a  pure  mig)ity  inflocnoe,  *mid  your  vSi 
Moulds  your  unconaciooa  spirits  dlently. 
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t  U  it  Dut  the  kudu 

n  the  woflJ  nrerencM.    The  pitriut'bi 
la  hilla  like  70U,  ;e  liltla  ontul 

len  of  plenuiit  Bong 

(  vithiii  the  mouulun  aolitndai; 


go  forth— eertli  and  iky 

trihutar/  :  jovs  lire-  iprend 
ttlj,  llk«  the  KUiiirucr  flawen  th«t  li 
en  pathibenrath  jour 


•■tdfOi*  CtddiM-Lov!. — A  IfidnmmirtigauL 


hat  did  jou  Me,  roj  M&tj, 

pi)nlhpCBl<1on-[.uwr 

,be  blithe  nunahine  come  down, 


e  an  your  knee,  mother, 
mnlhetofinine 
Lric-  dnT^ceii  Inst  night, 
rpern  they  were  nine. 

ui  the  alee  ot  the  hiup->tring^ 

'■uiiil  (li'llieir  tilting 


■hut  were  the  word),  my  Muy, 

I  jou  »ll,  my  mother — 
et  me  hare  my  irsyl 


tnuy  iDiin  ihkil 
led.irningoft 


miller,  how  he  will  Uogh, 
n  be  eeei  the  mill-dun  nacl 

ij  old  imllT,  tiiiw  }><:  will  Ungh, 
:he  temn  fill  both  hii  rya '." 

me  they  Kited  the  tittle  windi, 
Hunded  oTer  the  hill, 
cb  put  k  horn  into  bii  mouth, 
blew  hi  thup  uid  ihnll : — 

there,"  uid  they,  "  the  metTf  wiodl  |0, 


Oh,  thf  pi.or,  blind  old  widow— 
rhoui;h  <lit  hM  bi'?ii  blind  no  toni. 

She'll  bu  mtny  enough  when  the  milde 
And  the  com  itanda  atiff  and  atrong  ! 


And  flunc  it  down  from  the  I,on  — 
In  the  wMvor'a  croO  thn'll  grow ! 

Oh,  the  poor,  Ume  wenver, 
Ifowwtll  he  laush  outright, 

^Vhen  hr  Kc«  his  dwindlitig  flu-fidd 
All  full  of  flowcn  by  nLghtl" 

And  then  upapoks  a  brownie. 

With  n  long  beard  on  hii  chin^ 
"  I  hare  iipUB  up  all  the  tow,**  nid  ht. 


A  little  aheet  for  Murj's  bed. 
And  an  apron  for  her  mother  I 

And  with  that  I  could 


help  but  lan^ 
And     lawt-h..ii  ijiit  luud  and  free ; 
And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 

There  waa  no  one  lefr  hut  lat. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  tlif  Cnlilon'Ixiir, 


But,  aa  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

How  huflv'tlip  JLlly  nmiar  wa«. 
And  how  merry  the  wheal  did  got 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow'a  field ; 

And.  iure  enough,  wa«  Me.i 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed,  eon 

Afl  Btwidiiig  it  iff  and  gicon. 
And  down  V  the  wearer',  croft  I  itoli^ 

To  Me  if  Ihe  fla>  ft<:h-  high  ; 
But     ^aw  the  Huivrr  ul  his  gate 

With  the  good  newi  in  his  eye  1 

Now,  thta  ia  all  I  heard,  mother. 

And  all  that  I  did  aee  ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 

For  I'm  tired  aa  I  can  be!' 

ThtXenkt;/. 

tFnn  Bketctaea  of  Nalenl  Bliil«r-1 

Monkey,  rLtt!»nietrv  fellow, 
Thou  art  Nntnn-V  !"'iiriL-Linello ; 
Full  of  full  as  Puck  <-ould  he- 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee  1 


HaTc  you  no  tradiliona — none, 


Look  now  at  him  I— ilyly  pc«p ; 
He  pretenda  ha  is  aaleep ; 
faat  Btleep  upon  bia  bed, 
With  hii  arm  beneath  hii  head. 


r 
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Now  that  poAtore  U  not  right. 
And  he  i«  not  settled  quite  ; 
There  !  that*s  better  than  before — 
And  the  knare  pretends  to  more  1 

Ha !  he  is  not  half  asleep  ; 
See,  be  slyly  takes  a  peep. 
MonkeT,  though  jour  eyes  were  thaty 
You  could  see  this  little  nut. 

You  shall  have  it,  pigmy  brother ! 
Wliat,  another  !  and  another ! 
Nay,  your  cheeks  are  like  a  sack — 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fa«t  as  crack  he  can  ! 
Now  good-by,  you  merry  fellow, 
Nature's  primeiit  Punchinello. 


THOXAS  HOODti 

Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845)  appeared  before  the 
public  chiefly  as  a  comic  poet  and  humorist,  but 
■eyeral  of  his  compositions,  of  a  different  nature, 
show  that  he  was  also  capable  of  excelling  in  the 
graTe,  pathetic,  and  sentimentaL  He  had  thoughts 
*too  deep  for  tears,*  and  rich  imaginatiye  dreams 
and  fancies,  which  were  at  tiroes  embodied  in  con- 
tinuous strains  of  pure  and  exquisite  poetry,  but 
more  frequently  thrown  in,  like  momentary  shadows, 
among  his  light  and  fantastic  effusions.  His  wit 
and  sarcasm  were  always  genial  and  well  applied. 
This  ingenious  and  gifted  man  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, sou  of  one  of  tlie  partners  in  the  bookselling 
firm  of  Yemor,  Hood,  and  Sharpe.  He  was  educated 
for  the  counting-house,  and  at  an  early  age  nas 

E laced  under  the  charge  of  a  city  merchant  His 
ealtlu  however,  was  found  unequal  to  the  close  con- 
finement and  application  required  at  the  merchant's 
desk,  and  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  some  relatives 
in  Dundee,  of  which  town  his  father  was  a  native. 
Wliile  resident  there,  Mr  Hood  evinced  his  taste  for 
literature.  He  contributed  to  the  local  newspapers, 
and  also  to  the  Dundee  Magnzine,  a  periodical  of 
considerable  merit.  On  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  put  appren- 
ticc  to  a  relation,  an  engraver.  At  this  employ- 
ment he  remained  just  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  drawing,  which  was  afterwards  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  illustrating  his  poetical  pro<luc- 
tions.  About  the  year  1821  he  had  adopted  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  was  installed  as  regular 
assistant  to  the  London  Magazine,  which  at  that 
time  was  left  without  its  founder  and  ornament,  Mr 
John  Scott,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel.  On 
the  cessation  of  this  work,  Mr  Hood  wrote  for  various 
periodicals.  He  was  some  time  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  also  of  a  magazine  which 
bore  his  own  name.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant 
exertion,  embittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  dis- 
quiets and  uncertainties  incidental  to  authorship. 
When  almost  prostrated  by  disease,  the  government 
stcpt  in  to  relieve  him  with  a  small  pension ;  and 
after  his  premature  death  in  May  1845,  his  literary 
friends  contributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
his  widow  and  family. 

Mr  Hood's  productions  are  in  yarious  styles  and 
forms.  His  first  work,  }Vhinu  and  Oddities^  attained 
to  great  popuhirity.  Tlieir  most  original  feature 
was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of  puns — a  figure 
generally  too  contemptible  for  literature,  but  which, 
in  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis  of  genuine  humour, 
and  often  of  the  purest  pathos.  He  afterwards  (1827) 
tried  a  series  of  Natumal  Tales,  but  his  prose  was 
kit  Attractiye  than  his  Terae.    A  regular  noyel, 


Tylney  Hall,  was  a  more  decided  failuic  It 
he  made  a  great  adyanoe.  TAe  PUa  ofU^} 
mer  Fairu*  is  a  rich  imaginatjyg  work,  sup 
liis  other  prodoctionsL  As  editor  of  the  C41 
nual,  and  also  of  tome  of  the  liteniy  axmi 
Hood  increased  his  reputation  for  sportive  1 
and  poetical  fancy ;  and  be  contimied  the  ai 
in  his  Up  the  Rkine^-m.  satire  oa  the  absnrc 
English  travellers.  In  1843  he  issued  two  \ 
of  WhimsicalUietj  a  Periodical  dokerm^  c 
chiefly  from  the  New  Monthly  Magmyin^  ] 
production  of  any  importance  was  the  &■ 
Shirt,  which  first  appeared  in  Pwmek,  md 
admirable  in  spirit  as  in  compositioa.  Tlni 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  LondoE 
stresses  struck  home  to  the  heart,  and  am 
benevolent  feelings  of  the  public.  In  moitd 
works,  even  in  his  puns  and  levities,  the 
*  spirit  of  good'  directed  to  some  Und^  or 
thropic  object.  He  had  serious  and  moainfi 
which  were  the  more  effective  from  their 
and  unexpected  combinations.  Those  who  * 
laugh  at  folly,  remained  to  sympathise  wit 
and  suffering. 

Of  Hood's  graceful  and  poeticBl  pons,  it « 
easy  to  give  abundant  specimens.  The  f( 
stanzas  form  part  of  an  inimitaUe  borleiq 
\t/ar  tlie  Decline  of  Chivalry: — 

Well  hast  thou  said,  departed  Boikc^ 
All  chivalrous  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past ! 
That  iron  a^ie,  which  some  have  thoo^ 
Of  mettle  rather  overwrought^ 

Is  now  all  over-cast. 

Ay  !  where  are  those  heroic  kni^ls 
Of  old — those  armadillo  wights 

Who  wore  the  plated  vest ! 
Great  Charlemagne  and  all  bis  peat 
Arc  cold — enjoying  with  their  spean 

An  everlasting  rest. 

The  bold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound; 
So  dleep  his  knights  who  gave  that  Rood 

Old  Table  such  eclat  I 
Oh,  Time  has  plucked  the  plumy  hfovl 
And  none  engage  at  tumeys  now 

But  those  that  go  to  law ! 


Wliere  are  those  old  and  feudal  claBi» 
Their  pikes,  and  bills,  and  partissas; 

Their  hauberks,  jerkins,  buffi  I 
A  battle  was  a  battle  then, 
A  breathing  piece  of  work ;  but  msn 

Fight  now  with  powder  puffs  1 

The  curtal  axe  is  out  of  date ! 

The  good  old  cross-bow  bends  to  Fsll{ 

'TIS  gone  the  archer's  craft  I 
No  touffh  arm  bends  the  springing  Jfi^ 
And  jolly  draymen  ride,  in  liev 

Of  Death,  upon  the  shafL 


In  savils  when  will  cavaliets 
Set  ringing  helmets  by  the 

And  scatter  plumes  about  t 
Or  blood — if  they  are  in  the  veitt  I 
That  tap  will  never  run  again— 

Alas,  the  casque  is  out  I 

No  iron-crackling  now  is  soond 
By  dint  of  battle-ttze  or  swor^ 
To  find  a  vital  place; 
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;rtain  doctors  still  pretend, 
efore  they  kill  a  friend, 
ur  through  his  cose  ! 

/hen,  ancient  men  of  might ! 
errant-squire,  and  knight! 
.ts  and  customs  soften  ; 
»uld  only  make  jou  weep ; 
n  rusty  iron  sleep, 
safety-coffin  I 

lofty,  and  sustained  style  of  Hood  is 
re  than  this  punning  vein  ;  but  a  few 
low  how  truly  poetical  at  times  was 
m — how  rapt  his  fancy.  The  diction 
led  stanzas  is  rich  and  musical,  and 
Qe  of  the  finest  flights  of  the  Eliza- 
We  quote  from  an  Ode  to  the  Moon, 

ghtl  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
loary  crestM,  divinely  led  I 
it  huntress  of  the  silver  bow 
d  t     Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
Y  summits  thence  to  gaze  below, 
d  chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
or  never  climbed — secure  from  dread ! 
ancient  fancies  I  have  read 
presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought, 
irous  and  bright, 
the  silver  light, 
b  figures  with  the  artist  thought. 

ou  like!    Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 

galley  on  its  perilous  way ; 
cy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray : 
times  behold  thee  glide, 
'  all  thy  family  of  stars, 
widow  through  the  welkin  wide, 
d  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars : 

watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
ited  by  thy  vestal  torch, 

Latinian  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 

young  P^ndymion  asleep, 

splendour  at  the  jagged  porch. 

oautiful,  howe*er  it  be ! 
Dian,  or  whatever  named — 
(^criest  Pagan  who  first  framed 
,  and  ne'er  worshipped  thee ; 
',  or  thou  shouldst  have  my  knee — 
r  for  the  old  Ephesian  vows, 
ine  the  crescent  on  thy  brows ; 
:c  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  moon, 
id  those  chestnut  boughs, 
r  dappled  shadows  at  my  feet ; 
teful  for  that  simple  boon, 
houghtful  verse  and  anthem  sweet, 
y  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet. 

a  literary  annual  for  1829,  Mr  Hood 
allad  entitled  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  exl\it^ition 
of  the  human  heart,  and  its  deep  and 
I  feeling.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
,  who  had  undoubted  command  of  the 
s  and  emotions,  should  so  seldom  have 
s  sacred  ground,  but  have  preferred 

mirth  and  fancy.  He  probably  saw 
ality  was  more  apparent  in  the  latter, 
ilarity  was  in  tins  way  more  easily 
nediate  success  was  of  importance  to 
1  the  position  of  literary  men  be  ren- 
curc  and  unassailable,  wc  must  often 

lose  works  which  can  only  be  the 

of  wise  delay.' 

ig  is  one  of  Hood's  niost  popular  effu- 
style  which  the  public  identified  as 
3wn; — 


A  Parental  Ode  to  my  Son,  aged  Three  Team  and 

Five  Months. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf  I 
(But  stop— first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  I) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  i 

With  spirits  feather  light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  bj  sin, 
(Good  heavens  I  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  !) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  I 
With  antic  to^s  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  smging  bird  th&t  wings  the  air, 
(The  door !  the  door  I  he'll  tumble  down  the  itair  1) 

Thou  darling  of  thj  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joj ! 
In  love's  dear  cham  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink  !) 

Thou  cherub — but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail  I) 
Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose!) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope 0 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint !) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove ! 
(He'll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest  I 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best !) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 

(He's  got  a  knife !) 

Thou  enviable  being  I 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  olue  sky  foreseeing^    ' 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  Jolm ! 

Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  I) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Promptinff  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Oo  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  note  I) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth!) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dovt^ 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above !) 

ALFRED  TENNTSOIf. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
man, and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge^ 
published  a  volume  of  poetry  in  1830,  while  still  a 
very  young  man.  It  met  with  rather  severe  treat- 
ment from  one  or  more  of  the  most  influential  reviews. 
Four  years  later,  he  issued  another  volume,  which 
met  a  reception  as  unfavourable.  For  ten  years  after 
this  he  ceased  to  publish ;  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  magazines  or  annuals  as  a  contributor,  neither 
was  he  mentioned  in  anyway  in  the  catalogues  of 
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iu:..<r,  r:.':  ;:r..  **t-t  j^jt!  «■/  r.-  ar-:.  f-r  iii  do  other 
rwii^'.t  «.*:.  tf.e  j.-'ira*^  b<*  app-l.  ..*/Iv.  K.^in?  that  the 
a(K  i4  or;#'  f  h'iji^  ar.  1  of  jir  •zrr»*.  while  Mr  Tennj- 
•r-irj'*  i:»;:i,  :4  i4  '•«*^r. tidily  r»-:r.,*j»6'.tiTe.  The  true 
l^/fct  </f  '  ur  a>".*  vr;i!  J«  «,r.e  *ii  \  TT-.jf:  popular  cha- 
rwrtL-r  tha.'i  Mr  'r*nr.y§i,:i. 

'Hi*:  i/p.'Ta.ii!;?  iharar.-rtri-ti'ir  '^f  hl«  it  vie  ij  a 
quaiiit  an<!  'i'j:<:t  eW:/aij'  e,  ani  of  his  mioi  a  gtrntl'.- 
inelari':!.'jiy.  with  now  an'l  t)i*:u  t'jU'.hen  of  stmn^ 
drarnati<:  \i*iWf.T^  the  whole  coloured  bj  the  peculiar 
•oenery  of  that  part  of  En  {(lam  1  where  he  has  lon^ 
reii<le<J.  Any  attentive  reader  of  his  p^jetry,  who 
may  have  (jcen  iftnorant  that  he  is  a  dweller  amiil 
tlie  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  would  nnm  suspect  this  to 
be  the  cafr<.'  wlien  he  found  such  constant  pictures 
of  fens  and  morasses,  quiet  meres,  and  sighing  reeds, 
as  he  vt  U'autifully  introfluces.  The  exquisitely 
modulatnl  i>oeni  of  the  Dying  Sican  affords  a  picture 
drawn,  we  think,  with  wonderful  delicacy  : — 

Some  Uue  peakn  in  the  dintaDce  rose, 
And  white  a^rainiit  the  cold-white  sky 
Shone  out  their  cruwnin^  hnows. 

(ine  willow  over  the  river  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  a«  the  wind  did  sigh  ; 
Above,  in  the  wind,  wat  the  swallow, 
Cluuting  it^H'lf  at  its  own  wild  will ; 
And  far  thr«m;rh  the  marish  green  and  still, 

The  tan^li'd  water-countcH  rtlept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow. 

The  ballad  of  New- Years  Eve  introduces  similar 
•ceuer}' : — 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the 

waning  light, 
YouMl  never  sec  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at 

night, 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow 

cool 
On  the  oat-grasH  and  the  8word-grat*8  and  the  bulrush 

in  the  pool. 

Another  Characteristic  of  Mr  Tennyson's  style  is 
his  beautiful  simplicity.  Let  no  one  underrate  so 
great  a  merit  'Tlic  first  |KM.>try  of  barbarism,  and 
the  most  refined  poetry  of  advancing  civilisation, 
have  it  in  common.  As  a  si)ecinien  of  great  power 
and  great  simplicity,  wc  make  the  fv)llowing  extracts 
from  his  poem  on  the  old  legend  of  the  Lady  Go- 
diva  : — 

She  sought  her  lonl,  and  found  him  where  he  stood 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogit,  alone.       *       * 

*  *         She  toM  him  of  their  tears, 

Atid  prayed  him, '  If  they  pay  thia  tax,  they  starve.' 
Whereat  he  tttan'd,  replying,  hulf-amazcd, 

*  You  in,ulfi  not  Itt  your  little  itntjcr  ache 

For  twh  <u  that  V     *  Hut  I  would  die,'  said  she. 
He  laii^rheil,  and  swon*  by  Peter  and  by  Paul, 
Then  tillip|HMl  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear  : 

*  Oh  my^  oh  ay,  you  talk  !'  *  AlaK !'  she  said, 
'  Hut  prove  me  what  it  in  I  would  not  do.' 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 


Mir  it  war  :;vc  t%zz.  Tii-r  :.r  ar.  i:^r, 

A:. :  bj-i*  Llri  cry.  with  *jajLd  --^  ir.;=.p«,  lU 
TL*  iiri  ^.::i.:;.L  :  \-i\  ^hx^  «he  woall  iooie 
ih*  \T  ;  I*,     i ieref : re.  a»  they  ioved  her  weU, 
r>:  =.  it-rz.  till  r.  -:n  lo  f-»c  «hc-aM  pace  the  sotrt, 
N'.f  eye  1  >:k  -i'/WT^,  »he  pa#«ix^ ;  but  thai  all 
:^h -uld  k««p  wl:h:]i.  d'>jr  !>hat,  and  window hunL 

Th^L  f<<i  «he  to  her  i:ir:;:>t  k^wer,  a&d  that 
r'r.''la*p<ii  the  w^ J  ie«l  earle«  of  her  l-eli, 
Tke  ZT.m.  earl**  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  l:L^;rere<i,  Ic-jking  like  a  »uzan:er  mcon 
Half  dipt  ir.  clvud  :  anon  she  «h>>:>k  her  head, 
Ai.d  «howereii  the  rippled  rinzlet^  to  her  knee; 
T*iicla<l  herself  in  ha^te ;  adown  the  »iair 
Stole  on  :  ai.J,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  »Iid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  irateway ;  there  »he  foun«i  her  palfrey  tn^ipid 
In  purple,  blazoned  with  armorial  cold.  ' 

Then  !>he  r«le  forth,  clothcil  o'erVith  chastity; 
The  deep  air  li<>tened  round  her  a«  jdie  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spoute 
Had  cunniiii!  eye^  to  ^ee :  the  harking  cur 
Ma<Ie  her  cheek  flame :  her  palfrey's  footfidi  sbol 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulM-«  :'tbe  blind  wiUi 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  hole? ;  and  overhead 
Fanta-stic  eable*,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Not  leAH  through  all  bore  up,  till  last  fhe  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder  thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  through  the  (iothic  archways  in  the  «all« 

Then  t>he  rode  back  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thaukleas  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Horing  a  little  auger  hole  in  fear. 
Peeped ;  but  his  eye*,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shrivelled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  drr)[>pe4l  before  him.     So  the  powem,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  senj«e  mi»uMd : 
And  »he  that  knew  not,  parsed  ;  and  all  at  oner, 
With  twelve  great  ithocks  of  ftound,  the  <dianH:lf«  oooi 
Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  toven 
One  after  one ;  but  even  then  she  gained 
Her  bower :  whence  reissuing,  n*b^  and  cromed, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away. 
And  built  hcntelf  au  everlasting  name.' 

T)ie  ballad  of  Lndy  Clara  Vere  de  Vtre  nifbt 
also  Ihj  cited  as  a  sptH-'imen  of  extreme  simiiicin' 
unitiHl  with  great  force;  but  we  prefer  makitMr  u 
extract  from  a  poi'm  less  known.  TV  Taikm 
Oak  is  the  title  of  a  fanciful  and  K'autifid  ball*!  a 
seventy-five  stanzas,  in  which  a  lover  anJ  an  osk« 
tree  converse  ufHrn  the  chamis  of  a  sweet  mtiJn 
named  (Mivio.  The  oak-tree  thus  describes  to  the 
lover  her  visit  to  the  park  in  which  it  grew.'— 

*  Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

.And  livelier  than  the  lark. 
She  Mcnt  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 

IWfore  her,  and  the  i>ark. 
•  ♦  • 

And  here  she  came  and  round  me  plajedi 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  jou  mado 

About  my  **  giant  bole." 

And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth. 

She  strove  to  span  mj  wairt ; 
Alas  !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced. 
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I  wished  mjself  the  fair  joung  beech, 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  hare  lockM  her  hands.' 

*  Oh  muffle  round  thj  knees  with  fern, 

And  shadow  Sumner  chase — 
Lcng  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

T&  looft  oi  Sumner  place  I 

Bat  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carred  with  many  vows. 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thj  boughs !' 

'  Oh  yes ;  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  she  found. 

And  sweetly  murmured  thine. 

A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  source. 

And  down  my  surface  crept ; 
Ht  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarsei 

But  I  beliere  she  wept. 

Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light ; 

She  glanced  across  the  plain ; 
Bat  not  a  creature  was  in  sight — 

She  kissed  me  once  again. 


Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind. 

That,  trust  me,  on  my  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind. 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred. 

And  eren  into  m^  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discerned, 

lake  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  turned. 
*  •  * 

ly  rooted  here  amon^  the  groyes, 

Bkit  languidly  adjust 
Ht  yapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dust ; 

For  ah !  the  Dryad  days  were  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem. 

Have  sucked  and  gathered  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them. 

She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss  ; 

But  lightly  issuing  through, 
I  would  nave  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss. 

With  usury  thereto.' 

'Oh  flourish  high  with  leafy  towers. 

And  overlook  the  lea ; 
Pnrtue  thy  loves  among  the  bowero. 

Bat  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 

Oh  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern  : 

Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ; 

A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn, 

And  what  remains  to  tell.' 
•  •  • 

The  poem  of  Samt  Simeon  Stylites  ia  of  another 
shancter,  and  portrays  the  spiritual  pride  of  an 
mcient  fanatic  with  a  simple  and  savage  grandeur 
af  words  and  imagery  which  is  rarely  surpassed.  It 
m  too  long  for  entire  qnotatioD,  but  the  following 
Brtracts  will  show  its  beauty : — 

fUtbough  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 

frenn  soalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin ; 

Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 

Per  troops  of  devils  mad  with  btasphemr, 

i  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 

Of  snintdom,  and  to  clamour,  moon,  and  sob. 


Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer — 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty  God  ; 
This  not  be  all  in  vain  ;  that  thrice  ten  years. 
Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold  ; 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps; 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and 

snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed, 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy  rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints — the  white  robe  and  the  palm. 

Oh  I  take  the  meaning.  Lord  :  I  do  not  breathoi 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  heaped  ten  hundredfold  to  this  were  still 
Less  burden,  by  ten  hundredfold,  to  bear 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that  crashed 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

Oh  Lord,  Lord  I 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first ; 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then. 
And  though  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beard 
Was  tagged  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes  saw 

An  angel  stand  and  watch  me  as  I  sang. 

•  *  * 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 

What  is  it  I  have  done  to  merit  this  t 

I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

It  raay  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles. 

And  cured  some  halt  and  maimed;  but  what  of  that! 

It  may  be  no  one,  even  among  the  saints. 

May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what  of  that! 

Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me. 

And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God. 

Speak,  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maimed  t 

I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  with  Heaven 

From  my  long  penance :  let  him  speak  his  wish. 

For  I  can  heal  him.    Power  eoes  forth  from  me. 

They  say  that  they  are  healed.  Ah,  hark  I  they  shout 

*  Saint  Simeon  Stylites  »*     Why,  if  so, 

God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.        *        * 

It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved. 

Yea,  crowned  a  saint.    They  shout '  Behold  a  saint  I* 

And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 

Courage,  Saint  Simeon;  this  dull  chiysalif 

Cracks  into  shining  wings.        *        * 

Oh,  my  sons,  my  sons  I 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites  among  men — I,  Simeon 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end— 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bake*— 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime — do  now. 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance,  here  proclum 
Tliat  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 

Showed  fair  like  seraphs. 

•  *  • 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 

Ran  shrivelling  through  me,  and  a  cloud-like  diange 

In  passing,  with  a  grosser  film  made  thick 

These  heavy,  homy  eves.    The  end  I  the  end  I 

Surely  the  end !    What's  here  t    A  shape,  a  shade, 

A  flash  of  light.    Is  that  the  angel  there 

That  holds  a  crown  1    Come,  blessed  brother,  come  I 

I  know  thy  glittering  face.    I*ve  waited  long  I 

M^  brows  are  ready  1    What  I  deny  it  now! 

'TIS  gone — 'tis  here  again :  the  crown !  the  crown  I 

So,  now,  'tis  fitted  on,  and  grows  to  me. 

And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise. 

•  •  • 
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Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of  God 
Among  jou  there,  aiid  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaft, 
And  climbing  up  into  mine  airy  home, 
Delirer  me  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 
But  thou,  oh  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  peonld :  let  them  take 
Example,  pattern — ^lead  them  to  Thy  light. 

One  more  extract,  from  the  LoUm  Eaters^  will  give 
a  specimen  of  our  poet's  exquisite  modulations  of 
rhythm.  This  poem  represents  the  luxurious  lazy 
■leepiness  of  mind  and  body  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  those  who  feed  upon  the  lotos,  and  contains  pas- 
sages not  surpassed  by  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.  It  is  rich  in  striking  and  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  is  sung  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
music  itself : — 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heariness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  things  else  hare  rest  from  weariness  1 
All  things  have  rest.    Why  should  we  toil  alone  ! 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown. 

•  «  « 

Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care. 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 

FaUs  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over  mellow. 

Drops  in  a  silent  autunm  night. 

All  is  allotted  length  of  days ; 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

•  *  * 

Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  t 
All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil !     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave! 
All  things  hare  rest,  and  ripen  towards  the  grave ; 
In  silence  ripen,  fall,  and  cease ; 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 
ease. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream. 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  I 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 

Eating  the  lotos,  day  by  day ; 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy ; 

To  muse  Mid  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy, 

■Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass. 


THOXA8  B.  MJkCADLAT. 

Mr  Thomas  B.  MacaDLAT,  who  held  an  important 
uiBce  in  the  admiDistratioa  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wnicn  Is  tbe  Edinburgh 


Review,  gratified  and  surprised  the  pablic  1 
volume  of  poetry  ha  1842.  He  had  prenooslj 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  off  a  few  spii 
ballads  (one  of  which.  The  War  qf  tU  Lea^^ 
here  subjoined) ;  and  in  all  his  prose  works  t 
are  indications  of  strong  poetical  feeling  and  & 
No  man  luiints  more  clearly  and  TiTidly  to  the 
or  is  more  studious  of  the  effects  of  cootrast 
the  proper  grouping  of  incidents.  He  is  gene 
picturesque,  eloquent,  and  impresslTe.  Hu  del 
are  a  want  of  simplicity  and  tenderness,  anc 
excessive  love  of  what  Izaak  Walton  called  iH 
writing.  The  same  characteristics  pervade  hn 
cent  work,  The  La^s  of  Ancient  Borne,  Adop 
the  theory  of  Niebuhr  (now  generaUy  acqme 
in  as  correct),  that  the  heroic  and  romantic 
cidents  related  by  JAvy  of  the  early  histor 
Itome,  are  founded  merely  on  ancient  balladi 
legends,  he  selects  four  of  these  incidents  as  th( 
for  his  verse.  Identifying  himself  with  the 
beians  and  tribunes,  he  makes  them  chaot 
martial  stories  of  Iloratius  Oxrles,  the  battle  of 
Lake  I<e^illus,  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  the 
phecy  of  Capys.  The  style  is  homely,  abrapt, 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  lu 
tives  of  Scott,  and  presenting  brief  but  stn! 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  manners.  The  (rv 
these  descriptions  is  strongly  impressed  npoo 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  seems  to  witness  the  hi 
scenes  so  clearly  and  energetically  described, 
masterly  ballads  of  Mr  Macaulay  must  be  read 
tinuously,  to  be  properly  appreciated ;  for  their  d 
does  not  lie  in  particular  passages,  but  in  the  r 
and  pro]gTessive  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  Ro 
spirit  and  bravery  which  animate  the  whole.  . 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay  : — 

iThe  Desolation  of  the  Citietwhote  Warnenlm 
mardied  againU  BomeS\ 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boo^ 

Of  the  Cimiuian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Clitumnns 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves, 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  patii 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Uuwatched  along  Clitunmns 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  d^ 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  rei^ ; 
This  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  giriii 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  RooMi 

CHoratios  etkn  to  dofsod  the  Bil^] 

Then  out  spake  brave  HoratioSy 

The  captain  of  the  gate : 
'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  ooneth  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fatheit. 

And  the  temples  of  his  codsu 
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And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
•And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame. 
To  Bare  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame! 

Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  fp  in  play. 
In  yon  straight  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  met' 

Tlien  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he ; 
'  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he ; 
'  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

*  Horatius,*  quoth  the  Consul, 

'  As  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Tlien  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high. 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


|.Tlie  Fate  of  the  first  Three  who  advance  against  the 
Heroes  of  Rome.] 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium, 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  nght  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 


Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annas 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  ffreat  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men^ 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
'  Lie  there,'  he  cried, '  fell  pirate  I 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 

CHoratlns,  wounded  by  Astur,  revenges  himssHJ 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet. 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  haudbreath  out 

Behind  tho  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke. 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvemus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amaiiiy 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
'  And  see,'  he  cried, '  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  V 

[The  Bridge  falls,  and  Horatins  is  alone^J 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
'  Down  with  him  I'  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
'  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena^ 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rom*. 

•  Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  anns, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  I' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  bade. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  |)arted  lips  and  vtraining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

[How  Hoimtlua  was  Bewaidsd.] 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right, 
Af  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night : 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  tlus  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  cold, 
How  raliantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  chaxge  the  Volscian  home : 
And  wiyes  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolyes 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
Wlien  the  sirb  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

When  the  good  man  mends  his  armour. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  eoodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


The  War  of  the  League, 

'Homf^Q/rj  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 

aiet 
And  glory  to  our  soyereign  liege.  King  Henry  of 
•     Navarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  meny  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance, 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  yines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France  1 


i 


And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rocfaelle,  proud 

the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  aU  thy  mi 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  \u  our  Ills,  be  joyous  in  < 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  ai«  they  who  wioaj 

walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  a  singile  field  hath  tamed  thei 

of  war. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  lyxy,  and  King  Heniy  < 

yarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the 

of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  oat  ia 

array; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  ] 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  £^;mont's  Fk 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  fidse  Lorraine,  the  con 

our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  troBcfcec 

his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  tiiou^t  of  Sei 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni*s  hoaiy  hair  all  dabbled  witk 

blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  tbe 

of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Heniy  of  Nsn 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  annovdp 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upoe 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  iskiic 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glsnoe  vii  M 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  as,  as  xollsd  taif 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shoat,  '  God  mut^ 

lord  the  King.' 
'And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  &llfUlviIl 

may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  sa^  a  Uoody  frsf- 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  diinc^  awiiit  i 

ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Nsno 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moying  I    Harik  to  the  ni^i 

din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  dzom,  sad  iwn 

culverin  I 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  acxoes  Sunt  As^ 

plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  chiyalxy  of  Gueldcii  sihI  ^ 

miiyne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  je  love,  fiur  gsatl^w 

Fnwce, 
Charge  for  tiie  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  witkt 

lancet 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thouasd  ^ 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  preving  dose  bdis^  tl 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  nished,  whik^  lib 

Ruiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  caniags  biased  the  hebsci  t 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  b  oars!  Hsjcnaebi' 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  fbr  qaaiier.  The  Fleoiiih  Goe 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  bresUng  lihe  thin  doadi  hcftn 

Riscay  sale  * 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bteediag  itoe^s»d  H 

and  doyen  maih 
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jid  tbeu  wc  thought  on  Teageuic^,  and  all  along  our 

Itemeiuber  St  Butholomcw,'  iras  paued  fiom  mail  to 

lat  out  epake  geBllo  Heiu7, 'No  Frcachmin  la  mj' 

town,    down    frith    eiei;  foreigaer,   but    let    jour 
brethren  go.' 
I !  mu  there  erer  luch  a  knight,  in  friendtliip  or  in 

our  loTereigD  lord,  Ring  Henry,  tbe  soMier  of 


Vtrp,  weep,  and  rend  you 
ihall  re' — 


hilip,  Mnd,  for  charit;,  thy  Mexican  pistole*, 
lut  Autweip  monki  may  ling  a  nuM  for  thjr  poor 

ipeanoeu'a  souli  I 
li   gallaot  Doblei  of  the  League,  look  that  jouc 
arms  be  bright  i 
lol  bilrchen  of  Saint  GenevisTe,  keep  watch  and 

'or  our  Qod  bath  cruabed  tbs  tyntnt,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  tlaie, 
ind  niocfcRl  the  counsel  of  the  >rUe,  and  the  ralouc 

of  the  brave, 
'hen  glory  (o  hiA  holj  name,  from  whom  all  glories  Are ; 
jid  glory  to  our  aorereign  lord,  King  Henr;  of  Nu- 


Ur  Batlv  waa,  next  to  Moore,  the  most  success- 
Ill  ■ocg-writer  of  our  age.  Uii  molt  attractlTe 
prici  turned  on  the  distresses  of  the  victims  of  the 
Akctions  in  elegant  life ;  but  his  muse  bad  also  tier 
iry  and  cheerful  stritin,  and  he  composed  a  tmr- 
rising  number  of  light  dramas,  some  of  which  show 

Ijk^houd  of  maintaining  their  gniand  on  tlie 
tage.  He  vat  bom  in  1797,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
nd  wealthy  solicitor,  near  Bath.  Destined  for  the 
bnich,  be  studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  but 
onld  not  settle  to  so  sober  a  profession,  nnd  ulti- 
)ately  camo  to  depend  chlrfly  on  literature  for 
ii|^K>rL  His  latter  years  were  marked  by  niisfor- 
ines,  under  the  prteeure  of  which  lie  ttddicssed 
Hue  beantiTul  venca  to  his  wife : — 

Oh  I  hadit  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 

More  dark  that  fate  would  pror^, 
Mi  heart  weie  trulv  detotate 

Without  thy  soothing  love. 
But  thou  hast  suRerrd  for  my  sake, 

WhiUt  this  relief  1  found. 


But  ah!  from  them  to  thee  I  turn. 
They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind. 
Far  better  lessons  1  may  learn 

From  thy  more  holy  mind. 
The  lore  that  giTei  a  cbarm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take: 
We'll  pray  for  happier  yean  to  come. 
For  one  another's  sake. 
This  Bmiable  poet  died  of  jaondice  in  1839.    Bis 
songs  contain  the  pathos  of  a  sectinn  of  our  social 
syileui ;  but  they  ore  more  calculated   to  attract 
attention  by  their  refined  and  hap[^  diction,  than  to 
melt  us  by  their  feeling.     Sereral  of  them,  as  '  She 
wore  a  wrenth  of  roses.'  '  Oh  no,  we  never  mention 
her,'  and  '  Wa  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,'  attained  to 
an  ejrtraordinary  popolarity.    Of  his  liTelier  ditties. 
>  I'd  be  a  butterfly'  was  the  most  felicitous  i  it  ex- 
presses  the  Uoratinn  philosophy  in  terms  exceeding 
even  Horace  in  gaiety. 
What  though  you  tell  me  each  gay  tittle  rover 

Shrinks  from  the  breath  of  the  tint  autumn  day : 
Surely  'til  Iwtler,  when  summer  is  over. 

To  die  when  all  fair  things  are  fading  away. 
Some  in  life's  winter  may  toil  to  discover 

Means  of  procuring  a  weary  delay — 
I'd  be  a  butterfly,  living  a,  rarer. 

Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  awayl 
The  same  ligfat-heartedness  is  expressed  ic  ■  less 
familiarly  known  lyric. 

ThinJC  mX  ofOie  PuAn. 
Think  not  of  the  future,  the  prospect  is  nncertain  ; 
Laugh  away  the  present,  wMle  laughing  hours 

rhose  who  gaze  too  boldly  through  Time's  mysUo 

Soon  will  wiah  to  close  it,  and  dream  of  joy  again. 
I,  like  thee,  was  happy,  and,  on  hope  relying. 

Thought  the  present  pleasure  might  rsriie  again ; 
But  reteiVB  my  counsel — Time  is  alwi    "  "  ' 


I  have  felt  unkindness,  keen  as  that  which  hurt*  thee ; 

1  have  met  with  Ingndship,  Sckle  as  the  wind  ; 
Take  what  Mendahip  oSen,  ere  its  warmth  deserts 
thee; 

Well  I  know  the  kindest  may  not  long  be  kind. 
Would  yon  waste  the  pleasure  of  the  summer-season. 

Thinking  that  the  winter  must  return  again  I 
If  our  Bommer'a  fleeting,  surely  that's  a  reason 
For  laughing  off  the  present,  while  laoghing  hourt 


lips  th 


otoks 


The  poison  from  a  wound. 
My  fond  alTection  thou  hast  seen. 

Then  judge  of  my  regret. 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met  ! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee! 

Ah,  no  I  that  Eniiling  cheek 
Proves  more  xmchanging  love  for  mo 

Than  laboured  words  could  speak. 


I  of  past  delight, 
heir  worth. 
'B  professed 


HiBTLET  CoLERjiKiE.  SOD  of  tliB  great  poet,  pub- 
lished in  1B33  a  volume  of  Foam,  not  unworthy  hi* 
high  descent.  There  are  few  sonnets  in  the  lan- 
guige  more  exquisite  in  thought  or  stroctura  tbtn 
tiie  following; — 

t  was't  awakened  Gnt  the  untried  ear 
lat  sole  man  who  was  all  humankind? 
it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind. 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  1 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near, 
ir  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  I 
note  of  bird  unnamed  I     The  startled  hind 
sting  the  brake—in  wonder,  not  in  fear. 
Of  her  new  lord  T     Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  presence  of  immaculate  feet  t 
Did  vieHlesB  senphs  nisth     " 


Making 
Or  his  01 


X  awake  him  with  its  sound  1 


fiomITM 
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I  ^ 


Sfmmi  am  Shaktpeare. 


,   The  soul  of  m*n  is  iMTger  than  the  ikj. 

Deeper  than  ocean— or  the  abjtmal  dark 
',   Of  the  unfathomed  centre.     Like  that  ark. 
Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 
0*er  the  drowned  hills,  the  h#man  family. 
And  stock  reserred  of  every  living  kind, 
So,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind. 
The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie, 
,   That  make  all  worlds.    Great  poet,  'twas  thy  art 
>   To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  to  be  ^ 
.    Whate'er  Love,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 
'   Or  the  firm  fatal  purpose  of  the  heart 
Can  make  of  man.     Vet  thou  wert  still  the  same, 
Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 

Sonndt  to  a  Friend. 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills. 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  love  was  nature ;  aud  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills. 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted. 
That,  wisely  doting,  asked  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure. 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  other's  pleasure. 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  again. 

Where  many  souls  there  are  that  breathe  and  die, 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  potency 

Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weary  pain : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  aud  eye. 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  vast  void  sky. 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main ! 

Oh!  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  falls. 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart, 

Where  love  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart. 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several  ways ; 
And  thy  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many  a  maze 
In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  nky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praixe ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love  and  artful  lays. 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes. 
Moved  the  soft  air.    But  I,  a  lazy  brook. 
As  close  pent  up  within  my  native  dell, 
Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwell. 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 

To  Certain  Oddm  Fuha. 

Restless  forms  of  living  light. 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wings. 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  shodowings ; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even. 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams. 
Harmless  warriors  clad  in  mail 
Of  silver  breastplate,  golden  B<»le ; 


/'- 


Mail  of  Nature*!  own  bestowing 

With  peaceful  radianoe  mildly  Rowing; 

Keener  than  the  Tartar's  koow^ 

Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  nanow. 

Was  the  sun  himself  your  nret 

Were  ye  bom  of  vital  fire  ! 

Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowm^ 

Such  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  ~ 

To  mock  this  murky  dime  of  omit 

Upwards,  downwards,  now  ye  _ 

Weaving  many  a  tomxj  danoe  ; 

Seeming  still  to  grow  in  site. 

When  ye  would  elude  our 

Pretty  creatures !  we  might 

Ye  were  hai>py  as  ye  seem. 

As  gay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  btiilli^ 

As  light,  as  loving,  and  as  litlne, 

As  gladly  earnest  in  your  plaj, 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  CaJthaT; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  aaita 

There*9  small  sincerity  in  mirth. 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaseless  gamboliy 

Your  wheelings,  dortiugs,  divings,  nmhln 

Your  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound. 

Is  but  the  task  of  weary  pain. 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  rain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  gaily  Amini^ 

Your  little  live^  are  inly  pining! 

Nay — but  still  I  faiin  would  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  teem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poeti  of  the  i 
have  passed  either  beyond  the  bourne  of  life,  or  ii 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  advanced  peri 
of  life.  For  twenty  years,  there  ha^e  arisen 
lights  of  such  fresh  and  original  lustre  ai  Sonthi 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Byron;  nor 
wc  readily  detect  in  those  which  exist  any  aspin 
likely  to  take  the  high  ground  occupied  by  tfai 
names.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  literary  histc 
by  no  means  unexampled ;  for,  affcer  the  sge 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  ioDoved  o 
iu  which  no  stars  of  primary  magnitude  appesr 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  pfesent  tii 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  1 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  remarkable  ror  the  vi 
difiusion  of  a  taste  for  elegant  Yer«e>writing;  ia 
much  that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  woria  n 
daily  present  jwetry  which,  fifty  years  ago.  ^^ 
have  formeti  the  basis  of  a  high  reputatioD.  It 
only  unfortunate  of  tliese  conipoaitions,  that  tli 
are  so  unifiirm  in  their  style  of  sentiment,  and  ei 
in  their  diction,  that  a  long  series  of  them  msv 
read  with  scarcely  any  impression  at  the  end  beyc 
tliat  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  i 
thoughts,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  here  to  sdvcrt 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  our  UtI 
poets,  in  combination  with  those  whom  woli 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  i 
publication  of  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to  have  p 
vented  from  ctdtivating  their  powers  to  a  hi^  ' 
gree.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  cited  Jo 
Steruno,  author  of  a  Tolume  of  misceUsna 
poems,  published  in  1839 ;  W.  Moncktok  Mxlsi 
I^LP.,  wlio  has  given  two  small  Tolumes  of  poe 
to  the  world ;  and  Charlss  Mackat,  author  of  '. 
Hope  of  the  World  (1840),  and  Tkt  Sakmemi 
(1842).  Mr  Sterling  has  formed  himself  n 
peculiarly  on  the  genius  and  style  of  OAM 
Mr  Mihies  on  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Mr  Msd 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Po]^  and  Goldsmith, 
are  men  of  undoubted  talenl^  ftom  whom  our  pi 
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literature  may  yet  look  for  rich  and  raried  con- 
mtions.  In  this  class  may  also  be  included  Mb 
M.  MoiR  (the  Delta  of  Blackwood's  Magazine), 
hor  of  the  Legend  of  Genevieve  and  other  Poenu^ 
5,  and  Domeatic  Verses^  1843,  besides  avastnum- 
of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
day.  Mr  Moir  is  a  poet  of  amiable  and  refined 
ingt  who  has  only  been  prevented  by  causes 
ich  redound  to  his  honour,  from  taking  that  more 
Bpicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
^nts  are  entitled. 
)f  the  other  class,  the  most  noted  are,  Mr  N.  T. 

ELBINOTON,  MaJOB  CaLDER  CaHPBELL,  Mr  AuL- 

A.  Watts,  Mr  Williaji  Kennedy,  Mr  Thomas 
ix>,  Mb  Charles  Swain,  and  Mr  T.  E.  Hkrvet. 
3  late  Mr  John  Malcolm  may  be  added  to  this 
es.  From  a  scarcely  less  extensiTe  list  of  female 
tesses,  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Eliza  Cook, 
>T  Emmeline  Wortlet,  Mrs  Henbt  Colebidoe, 
.  Mb8  Brooke. 

Joan  <^  Arc. 

[From  Sterling's  Poenu.] 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart  \ 
Tlius  our  tbou£hts  of  grief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 
O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 
Melt  the  silent  evening  dews, 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer. 
But  thy  natire  waters  flow 
Through  a  land  unnamed  below, 
And  thy  woods  their  rerdure  ware 
In  the  Tale  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye, 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow, 
And  o'er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow. 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn, 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Tliose  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  less  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  sublime, 
Pyramids  ot  elder  Time ; 
Bitfds  with  hidden  fire  possessed. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train, 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
^id  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  bujt  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  light, 
Honoured  Catherine,  Margaret  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woren  amber  air — 
Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home. 


Th€Mei^of(M. 
[From  Milnes's  Pdema] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold. 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise, 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new, 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregone — 
The  daylight  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone! 

With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  scaniMd, 

^joyed,  as  far  as  known — 
With  will,  by  no  reverse  unmanned— 

With  pulse  of  even  tene — 
They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 

Expected  nothing  more. 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  te  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  ci^  to  know. 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  rirtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears — 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 

Like  instincts  unaware : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  eveiy  day. 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

•  •  • 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 

Lie  close  about  his  feet. 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sfck  to  greet : 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire — 
Our  hearte  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer— 
0 !  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaxe, 

The  loftier  that  ye  go, 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haae 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

Th€  Lcm^f-ago, 
[From  the  same.] 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
Where  the  passion-waves  of  yore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high: 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 
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Tombs  where  lonely  lore  repinee, 

OhMtlj  tenements  of  tevt. 
Wear  the  look  of  happj  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  yeui : 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good, 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow ; 
Oh !  we  would  not,  if  we  couldi, 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago ! 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strongs 
Though  for  findler  hearts  the  day 

Lingers  sad  and  orerlong — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leayen. 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow, 
WhUe  the  future  has  its  hearen. 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 

T%e  Autumn  Leaf. 

pProm  the  *  Hops  of  the  Worid,  and  other  Po6ns,'bj 
Charies  Mackaj.] 
FMnrze  feuille  daneohfe !  od  Tas'tu  T— Jm—ff. 
Poor  autumn  leaf !  down  floating 
Upon  the  blustering  gale ; 
Tom  from  thy  bough, 
Where  goest  now. 
Withered,  and  shrunk,  and  pale  ! 

'  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer, 
As  list  the  winds  to  blow, 
Sear,  sapless,  lost. 
And  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  mde  winds  bear  me  onward 
As  suiteth  them,  not  me, 
0*er  dale,  o*er  hiU, 
Through  good,  through  ill, 
As  destiny  bears  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath — 

I  lire  m^  span. 

Thou  thine,  poor  man ! 
And  then  adown  to  death! 

And  thus  we  go  together ; 
For  lofty  as  thy  lot, 

And  lowly  mine. 

My  fate  is  thine, 
To  die  and  be  forgot !' 

[^The  Parting  of  LovertJ] 
[Wiam  *  The  Salamaadrine/  by  Charles  Hackaj.] 
Now,  from  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun, 

Ei«while  in  cloud  and  yapour  hidden. 
Rose  in  his  robes  of  glory  divht ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden. 
Of  joyous  Uirks,  that,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions. 
Pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  dear. 
That  darkness  might  haye  paused  to  hear 

(Pale  sentinel  on  mom's  dominions), 
And  enyied  her  the  flood  of  song 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  along. 

The  loyers  listened.    Earth  and  heayen 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain ; 
And  Qilbert,  in  that  genial  hour. 

Forgot  his  momentary  pain : 
'  Hutpy,'  said  he, '  belored  maid, 

Our  lifes  mi^t  flow  'mid  scenes  like  this ; 
Still  eye  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy. 

And  mom  awaken  us  to  bliss. 
I  could  foigiye  th^  jealous  brother ; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  might  be 
Blessed  with  the  loye  of  one  another, 

A  Pandise  to  thee  and  me. 


Yes,  Peace  and  Loye  might  bnild  a  nest 

For  us  amid  theee  rales  serene. 
And  Troth  should  be  our  constant  guest 

Among  these  pleasant  wild-woods  gmo. 
My  heart  should  neyer  nurse  again 

The  once  fond  dreams  of  young  Ambitia^ 
And  Glory's  light  should  lure  in  yain. 

Lest  it  should  lead  to  Love's  poditkai 
Another  light  should  round  me  shin^ 
Beloyed,  £rom  thoeo  eyes  of  thine  f 

'  Ah,  Gilbert !  happy  should  I  be 
This  hour  to  die,  lest  fate  rsreal 

That  life  can  neyer  giye  a  jor 
Such  as  the  joy  th/Li  now  I  feeL 

Oh !  happy !  happy  t  now  to  die^ 

And  go  before  thee  to  the  sky ; 

Losing,  maybe,  some  charm  of  lift^ 

But  yet  escaping  all  its  strife ; 

And,  watching  for  thy  aoul  above^ 

There  to  renew  more  perfect  lore, 

Without  the  pain  and  tears  of  thit-^ 

Eternal,  neyer  palling  bliss !' 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  striytstsi| 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  course  her  chci 
And  sobs  to  choke  her ;  so,  recUning  still 
Her  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weeps  her  fiD: 
And  all  so  loyely  in  thoee  joyous  tears 
To  his  impassioned  eyea  the  maid  appcsis; 
He  cannot  dry  them,  nor  one  word  esnj 
To  soothe  such  sorrow  from  her  heart  avi^. 

At  last  she  lifts  her  drooping  head« 

And,  with  her  delicate  fingers,  daita 
The  tears  away  that  hang  like  pearls 

Upon  her  soft  eyes'  silken  lashes : 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  way 

O'er  the  green  meadows  gemmed  with  ^ 
And  up  the  hill,  and  throogfa  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bright  and  bhsi^ 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantling  mosses  oyeigruwn. 

That  stands  beside  her  cottage  door. 
And  oft  repeat. 
When  next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  neyer  part  them  mom 

He's  eone !  Ah  no!  he  lingers  jet« 

And  all  her  sorrow,  who  can  tell  ff 
As  gazing  on  her  face  he  takes 

His  last  and  passionate  farewell  f 
'  One  kiss !'  saia  he, '  and  I  depart 
With  thy  dear  image  in  my  heart: 
One  more — to  soothe  a  lover's  p*i«^ 
And  think  of  till  I  come  again ! 
One  more.'    Their  red  lips  meet  and  trenlilii 
And  she,  unskilful  to  dissemble. 
Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he  presses 
The  warmest  of  his  fond 


f%ePixie9<if  Devon, 

[By  N.  T.  CarriivtaB.] 

[The  sffB  of  pixies,  like  that  of  cfalTaliy,  la  fom,  nv 
perhaps,  at  pramt,  soaroely  a  hooae  whieh  thry  n*  "T* 
to  Tiait  Etod  ths  flelda  and  lanea  which  they  tewerij 
quented  seem  to  be  nearly  fonakcn.  Their  nnHie  k  n 
heard ;  and  they  appear  to  have  fbiKoiiai  to  attni  ( 
ancient  midnight  danoc— ArnvV  On  —iff  ] 

They  Are  town. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,  woye 
In  Superstition's  web  when  Time  was  youn«. 
And  fondly  loved  and  cheiiahed :  they  ary  Hon 
Before  the  wand  of  Science !     Hills  and  tsIcs, 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Deroo,  ye  haye  lost 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  Use  yisions  lU, 
The  elfin  yiHions  that  so  blcHed  the  si^t 
Li  the  old  days  romantic    Nouht  iahcatd. 
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he  leafy  world,  but  earthlj  siraint-^ 

t  sweet,  of  breexe,  and  bira,  and  brook, 

Hall ;  the  day  is  silent  else, 

t  is  stransely  mute !  the  hjmnings  high — 

)rtal  music,  men  of  ancient  times 

ished  oft,  are  flown !    0  ye  hare  lost, 

s,  and  moors,  and  meads,  the  radiant  throngs 

It  in  your  green  solitudes,  and  filled 

be  fields,  with  beauty  and  with  joy 

with  a  rich  mystery  that  awed 

,  and  fluug  around  a  thousand  hearths 

4des,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 

Mionate  listeners  I 

The  reiy  streams 
d  with  risitings  of  these  so  sweet 
creatures  I    They  were  seen  to  rise 
charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
mp  pa88ed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
re  the  unearthly  gloiy.    Where  they  trod, 
»wer8,  but  not  of  this  world's  growth,  arose, 
-ance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers, 
pen  the  breeze.    And  mortal  eyes 
1  their  rereb  all  the  luscious  night ; 
^proved,  upon  their  ravishing  forms 
itfully,  as  m  the  dance  the^  mored, 
lis  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
—in  the  still  air ;  and  beings  bright 
tiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
»tatic  regions,  peopled  now 
2am,  Mid  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
eet  summer  noon.    Anon  they  touched 
's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
reeuer,  fairer — and  the  enraptured  woods 
ad  leafy  murmur — and  the  rills 
1  the  ray  for  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
x>  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs. 

The  Tery  archings  of  the  grove, 
nthedral  gloom  from  age  to  ase, 
1  with  living  splendours ;  and  the  flowers, 
ith  new  hues  and  lovelier,  upepmng 
•ns  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
)f  Araby  I 

The  seasons  came 
or  blight,  in  glory  or  in  shade ; 
er  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
«nt  elves.    They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
m  in  death  or  iqport ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
i  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wings, 
»eflt ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  rage 
rce  mid  career.    But  ye  have  flown, 

fictions  of  our  fathers ! — flown 
e  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year, 
onless  and  silent  I 

Langtyne, 
{By  JMtMr-D.  VL  Ifolr.] 
{syne ! — how  doth  the  word  oome  back 
h  magic  meaning  to  the  heart, 
lemory  roams  the  sunny  track, 
1  which  hope's  dreams  were  los^  to  part ! 
oy  like  by-past  joy  appears ; 
what  is  gone  we  fir«t  and  pint, 
e  life  spun  out  a  thousand  years, 
>uld  not  match  Langsyne  I 

^^-ne ! — the  days  of  childhood  warm, 

;n,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee, 

1  sight  and  sound  had  power  to  charm, 

hope  was  high,  and  thouffht  was  free. 
jMyne ! — the  merry  schoolboy  days— 

sweetly  then  life's  sun  did  shine ! 

for  the  glorious  pranks  and  plays^ 
raptures  of  Lanpynt. 


Langsyne  1 — ^yes,  in  the  sound  I  hear 
The  rustling  of  the  summer  grove ; 
And  view  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  love. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensive  mood, 
At  windless  midnifnt  to  recline. 
And  fill  the  menUd  solitude 
With  spectres  from  Langsyne  I 

Lanesyne  I — ah,  where  are  they  who  shared 
Wiw  us  its  pleasures  bright  and  blithe  I 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fared ; 
And  some  have  bowed  beneath  the  scythe 
Of  death ;  while  others  scattered  Ua 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fate  repine. 
Oft  wandering  forth,  'neath  twilight's  star. 
To  muse  on  dear  Langsyne  1 

Langsyne ! — ^the  heart  can  never  be 
Agam  so  full  of  guileless  truth  ; 
Langsyne  I — the  eyes  no  more  shall  see, 
Ah  no!  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youth. 
Langsyne ! — with  thee  resides  a  spell 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell ! — there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  loved,  lost  Langsyne  I 

Ca$a  Wappy. 
[By  the  Mune.] 


[Caaa  Wi^tpy  was  the  ■cif-oonfened  pet  name  o#  an  InfsoC 
son  of  the  poet,  Muitdied  away  after  a  very  brief  lUnsM.] 

And  host  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home^ 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come. 

Where  life  is  joy ! 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy  t 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  pief  for  thas^ 
Sighs  are  but  buobles  on  the  i 


Of  our  unfiikthomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thon  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline^ 

'Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine. 

Beloved  boy  I 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gaj. 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay. 
And  o'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  day, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Qem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride^ 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  diedy 

Our  dear,  sweet  child! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 

Wappyl 
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Do  what  I  nuty,  go  where  I  will. 

Hum  meet'fl  my  tight ; 
There  doet  thou  glide  h^om  ma 

A  fonn  of  l^t! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  mr  cheek — 
I  tee  thee  imile,  I  hear  thee  speak— 
Till  oh  1  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 

Caea  Wappyl 

Kethinks  thou  Bmirit  before  me  now. 

With  glance  of  stealth  ; 
The  hair  tlut>wn'back  from  thy  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health : 
I  see  thine  eiree'  deep  riolet  light. 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationed  bright, 
Thy  duping  anns  so  round  and  white, 

Casa  Wappyl 


The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  t 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chur, 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wappyl 

Eren  to  the  last  thy  erery  word — 

To  glad,  to  griere — 
Was  swMt  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed. 
Death  o*er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea. 
Axe  changed — we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 


And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  ca8uai  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate*er  may  seem. 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miM  thy  Hinall  8tep  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  erening  prayer! 
All  day  wc  miss  thee,  everywhere, 

Ca8a  Wappy  I 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life*8  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below, 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo  and  '  the  busy  bee,' 
Retum — ^but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

^Tis  so ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

Revive  a^ain) — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  f 
Oh !  con  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed,  should  yearly  wave^ 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  f— 

Casa  Wappyl 

It  cannot  be :  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockery.  Thought  were  wo. 

And  Trath  a  lie ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  bnUn, 
Religion  frenzy,  Virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

Casa  Wappy  I 


Then  be  to  w,  O  dear,  ksk  duld! 

With  beam  of  lore, 
A  star,  death's  aneoogadal  wild 

Smiling  above ; 
Soon,  soon  Siy  little  feet  have  tittd 
The  skyward  path,  the  Mra|^*s  road. 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 


Tet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  oar  «*— p^ 

Fond,  fiureit  boy. 
That  heaven  is  Ood's,  and  thou  «t  &■% 

With  him  in  joj: 
There  past  are  death  and  all  ita  voei^ 
There  oeaoty's  stream  for  ever  flowi^ 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knowi^ 

Wappyl 


Farewell,  then— for  a  while^  fiaewill   ' 

Pride  of  my  hearti 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  tom  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  fee: 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  ni^t  may  bi^ 
Beyond  the  grave  111- meet  with  thee;, 

Ca«k  Wappyl 


Ten  Tean  Ago, 
CB]rAlarioA.Watta.] 


Tbattimeis 
And  sll  Us  aehtag  J<^ 
And  mil  iU  dii^jr  raptum  I    Mot  for  this 
Fsint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  mnnnor.    Otiiv  gMi 
Have  followed  for  such  loss,  I  would  beBsve^ 
Abundant : 


Ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago, 

Life  was  to  us  a  fairr  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldlr  wo 

Had  seared  not  then  its  pathway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  oiii% 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again ; 
Unwithered  hopes,  unwasted  powers. 

And  frames  unworn  by  mortal  pain: 
Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ten  years  ago  1 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  now; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  tondi  of  care 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met, 

In  love's  deep  truth,  in  eariier  yean; 
Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  bloominf  yet, 

Though  sometimes  stained  i»y  secret  tsHi; 
But  where,  oh  I  where*!  the  q^t^i  ^ow, 
That  shone  through  all— ten  yean  ago  t 

I,  too,  am  changed — ^I  scarce  know  i^iy— 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay ; 
And  youth  and  heiSth,  and  visions  hi^^ 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Time  cannot  sure  have  wrought  the  ill ; 

Though  worn  in  this  world's  si^ening  ibift 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  of  life ; 
Yet  joumey  on  my  path  below. 
Oh  I  how  imlike— -ten  years  ago  1 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  thai  tiiou  must  shan^ 
To  bid  those  joyous  hours  revive 

When  all  around  me  seemed  so  fisir. 
We've  wandered  on  in  sunny  weather. 

When  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  in  blosi 
And  hand  in  hand  have  kept  together. 

And  still  will  keep,  'knid  storm  and  ^ooa] 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know 
When  life  was  yeoM    kn  jmn  acol 
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fortune  firt>wned  I    Her  frowns  were  Tain, 

For  heurU  like  oum  she  could  not  chill ; 
HftTe  friends  proved  false  ?  Their  loye  might  wane^ 

But  ours  grew  fonder,  firmer  still. 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  changing  ware, 

Steadfast  in  calms,  in  tempests  tried ; 
In  concert  still  our  fate  we'll  brare, 

Together  cleave  life's  fitful  tide ; 
Nor  mourn,  whatever  winds  may  blow. 
Youth's  first  wild  dreams — ten  yean  ago ! 

Hare  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed. 

And  watched  our  first-born  blossom  die  t 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fled, 

Then  wept  till  feeling's  fount  was  dry! 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour, 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Oar  bud  luid  left  its  earthly  bower. 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise  I 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  years  ago  t 

Yet,  it  is  sweet,  when  hearen  is  bright, 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee ; 
But  sweeter  far,  'mid  clouds  and  blight, 

To  have  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 
Then  diy  those  tears — though  something  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth. 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged, 

Hath  left  us  love  in  all  its  truth ; 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego 
For  life's  best  joys-^ten  yean  ago. 


[By  ThomM  Aird.] 

0  rise  and  sit  in  soft  attire. 
Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desire  1 
I'd  call  thee  back  to  days  of  strife, 
To  wrap  my  soul  around  thy  life  I 
Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

A  crown  of  brightest  stan  to  thee ! 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me, 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and  death ; 
Then  tarty  on  thy  bowing  shore, 
mi  I  have  asked  thy  sorrow»  o'er. 

1  came  not — and  I  cry  to  aare 

Thy  life  from  out  the  oblivious  grave. 
One  day ;  that  I  may  well  decliue. 
How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care, 
And  love  thee  more  than  I  have  done ; 
And  make  thy  day  with  gladness  run. 

I'd  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  been ; 
Of  perils  past — of  glories  seen : 
I'd  speak  of  all  my  youth  hath  done — 
And  ask  of  thines,  to  choose  and  shun ; 
And  smile  at  all  Uiy  needless  fears. 
But  bow  before  thy  Mlcmn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fair  earth. 
The  ways  of  men,  and  join  their  mirth  I 
Sleep  on — for  mirth  is  now  a  jest ; 
Nor  dare  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest ; 
Well  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task ; 
Thy  mouth  hath  nought  of  me  to  ask  1 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away — 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  clay: 
Alast  for  age,  this  memory  1 
But  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  gra?«^ 
To  kiss  the  head  I  cannot  aaye. 


0  life  and  power  1  that  I  might 
Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  fr^I 
Come  near,  0  bunt  that  earthly  cloud. 
And  meet  my  visage  lowly  bowed. 
Alas  I — in  corded  stifihess  pent. 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

1  miffht  have  lived,  and  thou  on  earth. 
And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birUi— 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld!  but  gone, 

I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone. 

The  wind  that  lifls  the  streaming  tree— 

The  skies  seem  cold,  and  new  to  me, 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain. 

Of  mother's  love,  with  strange  cold  pain 

From  round  my  heart :  this  bosom's  bare, 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

0,  well  may  flow  these  tean  of  strife. 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life ; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  y^M  part. 

And  decked  with  blood-drops' of  thy  heart : 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  love. 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  moye : 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim. 

Thou  aged  head  I  my  life  and  name. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  mom  till  starlight,  year  by  year: 
From  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  fean  for  me — and  no  reproof, 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof. 

My  punishment — that  I  was  far 
When  God  unloosed  thy  weary  star : 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath, 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death : 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  tread. 

Alas !  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thy  brow : 
And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I've  won. 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remove. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  loye. 

Alas  for  me  I  that  hour  is  old. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  miss  their  hold : 

For  thee — no  spring,  nor  silver  rain 

Unbutton  thy  dark  grave  again. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  tlubtch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  from  mortal  strife, 
And  cruel  cares  that  spanned  thy  life ! 
Turn  to  thy  Ood — and  blame  thy  son— 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  done. 
Thou  Ood,  with  joy  beyond  all  yeai% 
Fill  high  the  channels  of  her  tean. 

Thou  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire. 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire ; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more ; 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shor»— 
0  ask  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

The  Death  of  the  Warrior  King, 
[By  Charles  Swain.] 

There  are  noble  heads  bowed  down  and  pale^ 

Deep  sounds  of  wo  arise, 
And  tean  flow  fast  around  the  couch 

Where  a  wounded  warrior  lies ; 
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The  hue  of  death  ia  gAthflrins  dttk 

Upon  his  loftj  brow. 
And  the  arm  of  might  and  Tak>ar  fallii 

Weak  as  an  infant'f  now. 

I  Mtw  him  'mid  the  battling  hoitt» 

Like  a  bright  and  leading  star, 
Wliere  banner,  helm,  and  falchion  gleaoMd, 

And  flew  the  bolu  of  war. 
When,  in  his  plenitude  of  power 

He  trod  the  Holy  Land, 
T  saw  the  routed  Saracens 

Flee  firt>m  his  blood-dark  brand. 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

ForsaJie  the  festive  throng, 
To  seek  his  favourite  minstrel's  haunt, 

And  give  his  soul  to  song ; 
For  dearlj  as  he  loved  renown. 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  strain 
Which  bade  the  brave  of  perished  dajs 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Then  seemed  the  bard  to  cope  with  Time, 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  bunt 

Oblivion's  mighty  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight. 
While  horse  and  foot— helm,  shield,  and  lanoe. 

Swept  by  his  visioned  sight  I 

But  battle  shout  and  waving  plume, 

The  drum's  heari-etirring  beat. 
The  glittering  pomp  of  prosperous  war. 

The  rush  of  million  feet. 
The  magic  of  the  minstrel's  song, 

Which  told  of  victories  o'er, 
Are  sights  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

ShaU  see — shall  hear  no  more  I 


It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight. 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  'broidered  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  by ; 
Dull  and  sad  fell  the  torches'  glare 

On  many  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


The  Convict  Ship. 
[By  T.  K.  Ilcrvey.] 

Horn  on  the  waters  I  and,  purple  and  bright, 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun. 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail. 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song. 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  thev  bear  her  along : 

See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 

Over  the  waters — away,  and  away ! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  pari, 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart ! 

Who— as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by. 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 

Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below! 

Night  on  the  waves  I — and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  I 


Look  to  the  watcn !    aaletp  on  their  breast, 
Seems  not  the  ship  lika  an  island  of  iwt  i 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  aome  ifftftlatf  fk 
Who — as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  ofnight^ 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  uy, 
A  phantom  of  beauty — ooald  deem  with  a  si^ 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin, 
And  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  busting  witt 
Who,  a^  he  watches  her  silently  gliding. 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sevci; 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  Iwoken  for  ever! 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  ware^ 
The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grsvet 

Tis  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  psiwi  along; 

Like  a  vchsoI  at  sea,  amidst  sunshine  and  soag! 

Gaily  we  glide,  in  the  gaae  of  the  world, 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unforkd 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  nfjbt: 

Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  o«r  tsan ; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  werid  esa 

know. 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below ; 
Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  thaAdesoIate itee, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vani^sd  a 

o'er. 

[By  W.  Beekf otd,  antlMr  of  •  Talhck.'] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream. 
Which  through  dark  aiders  winds  its  shaded  «v 

My  suppliant  voice  is  heard :  Ah!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hoao  away. 

In  the  recedes  of  the  forest  vale. 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  yerdant  sod, 

AVliere  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mom  prrrul, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  £sint  sicknev  of  a  woonded  hoart 
Creeps  in  cold  shuddering!  throii|^  my  h>^ 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peace  impart. 
Which  soothes  the  invoams  of  thy  awful  ntfit! 

0  all-pervading  Spirit !  sacred  beam ! 

Parent  of  life  and  light  I  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  tiannnt  |^ 

Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour! 


Sonnet  written  on  the  Bwrialifrmmd  ^hit  AwialBn 
[ByWaltsr: 


Never,  O  never  on  this  sacred  gnmnd 
Can  I  let  fall  my  ^e,  but  it  will  ease. 
As  if  no  power  affain  its  beam  ooiud  raiss^ 

To  look  on  aught  s^ye,  or  all  around ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oldest  mound. 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  earliest  daji| 
To  me  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays. 

With  strongest  spell  of  strange  enchantment  hoaaA 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  I  did  never  know 
Can  I  let  fall  so  big  and  aad  n  tew. 

No,  'tis  the  foretaste  of  a  fatue  wo ; 
The  oldest  grave  reoeiyee  the  aoonert  bier : 

It  is  not  for  the  dead  my  lean  do  flow, 
But  for  the  living  that  mint  SDoa  Ue  hoe. 
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Ode  <m  the  Ihike  of  WeUingUm,  1814. 

[By  John  Wllaon  Croktr.] 

Victor  of  Aasave's  orient  plaiii, 
Victor  of  all  the  fields  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France's  despot  reign, 

Thj  task  of  glory  done ! 
Welcome!  from  dangers  greatly  dared ; 
"Fwm  triumphs  with  the  vanquished  shared ; 
From  nations  sared,  and  nations  spared ; 

Unoonquered  Welliugtou! 

Unconquered  I  yet  thy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Tliy  generous  soul  b^d  blushed : 
The  bl«>d — the  tears  the  world  has  shed — 
The  throngs  of  mourners — piles  of  dead — 
The  grief— the  guilt — are  on  his  head. 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  was  the  sword  which  Justice  drawi ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  cause, 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws, 
The  impious  thrall  to  burst ; 
And  thou  wast  destined  for  thy  parti 
The  noblest  mind,  the  firmest  heart — 
Artless — ^but  in  the  warrior's  art — 
.And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skies 
Beheld  thy  sun  of  glory  rise, 
Still  follow  with  exulting  eyes 

His  proud  meridian  heignt. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  breast, 
Late  may  that  sun  dettcend  to  rest, 
'       ling  through  all  the  golden  west 

The  memory  of  his  light. 

[The  November  Fog  of  LondonJ] 

[By  Henry  LnttreL] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day. 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray ; 
Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapour  importunate  and  dense, 
It  wars  at  once  with  every  sense. 
The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 
Returns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir. 
The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger, 
Oft  blundering  from  the  pavement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 
Or  at  the  cronsings,  in  the  roll 
Of  every  carriage  dreads  the  pole. 
Scarce  an  eclipse,  with  pall  so  dun, 
Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 
But  soon  a  tliicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 
Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges 
In  pitchy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 
Descends  rejected  from  the  skies ; 
Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite, 
At  noon  gives  place  to  caiidle>lighL 
O  Chemistry,  attractive  maid^ 
Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid  : 
Come  with  thy  all-pervading  gases. 
Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  glasses. 
Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonders. 
Thy  daz/Jin^  lichts  and  mimic  thonden ; 
Let  Carbon  m  thy  train  be  seen. 
Dark  Azote  and  fair  Oxygen, 
And  WoUaston  and  Davy  guide 
Tlie  car  that  bean  thee  at  thy  lida. 


If  any  power  can,  any  how, 
Abate  these  nuisances,  'tis  thou ; 
And  see,  to  aid  thee  in  the  blow. 
The  bill  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
0  join  (success  a  thing  of  course  is) 
Thy  heavenlpr  to  his  mortal  forces; 
Make  all  chimneys  chew  the  cud 
Like  hungry  cows,  as  chimneys  should  I 
And  since  tis  only  smoke  we  draw 
Within  our  lungs  at  common  law, 
Into  their  thirsty  tubes  be  sent 
Fresh  air,  by  act  of  parliament. 

In  this  period  many  translations  fWran  dasalc  and 
foreign  poets  have  appeared,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  version  of  Dante  by  the  REy.  H.  F.  Cart 
— universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
felicitous  attempts  ever  made  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
and  conceptions  of  a  grest  poet  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  third  edition  of  this  translation  was  published 
in  1831.  Versions  of  Homer,  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  Oberon  of  the  G^nnan  poet  Wieland,  have 
been  published  by  William  Sothkbt,  whose  original 
poems  have  already  been  noticed.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  have  been  well  translated,  with  all  their 
quaint  drollery  and  sarcasm,  by  Mr  MitchelLi  late 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  Lord 
Stranoford  has  given  translations  fVom  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Camoens ;  and  Dr  John  Bowrino,  speci- 
mens  of  Russian,  Dutch,  ancient  Spanish,  Polish, 
Servian,  and  Hungarian  poetry.  A  good  translation 
of  Tasso  has  been  giyen  by  J.  H.  Wiffem,  and  of 
Ariosto  by  Mr  Stewart  Rose.  Lord  Francis 
Koerton,  Mr  Blackir,  and  others,  have  translated 
the  Faust  of  Govtlie;  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  German  language  in  England  has  led  to  the 
translation  of  various  imaginatiye  and  critical  Ger- 
man works  in  prose.  Mr  J.  G.  Lockhart's  trans- 
lation of  Spanish  ballads  has  enriched  our  lyrical 
poetry  with  some  romantic  songs.  The  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  eminently  national 
in  character  and  feeling,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
strong  passions  and  chivalrous  imagination  of  her 
once  high-spirited  people. 


SCOTTISH    POETS. 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergusson's  poems,  in  a 
coUected  shape,  in  1773,  there  was  an  interval  of 
about  thirteen  years,  during  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  in  Sct>tland  who  'Attempted  to  excel 
in  the  native  language  of  the  i.'ountry.  The  in- 
tellectual taste  of  the  capital  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies ;  but  the  Doric 
muse  was  still  heard  in  the  rural  districts  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  favourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  summer 
of  1786,  Robert  Burns,  the  Shakspeare  of  Scot- 
land, issued  his  first  volume  from  the  obscure 
press  of  Kilmarnock,  and  its  influence  was  imroe* 
diately  felt,  and  is  still  operating  on  the  whole  ima- 
ginative literature  of  the  kingdom.*     Bums  was 

*  The  edition  consisted  of  600  copies.  A  second  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  April  1787,  no  leM  than  2800  copies 
being  subscribed  for  by  1500  tndividualii.  After  his  unexam- 
pled popularity  In  Edinburgh,  Bums  took  the  farm  of  RUl^ 
land,  near  Dumfries,  married  his  *  bonny  Jean,'  and  entered 
upon  his  new  occupation  at  Whitsunday  1788.  Ho  had  obtained 
an  appointment  as  an  exciseman,  but  the  duties  of  this  office, 
and  his  own  convivial  habits,  interfered  with  his  management 
of  the  farm,  and  he  was  glad  to  abandon  It.  In  1791  he  nmovcd 
to  the  town  of  Dumflrias,  snbsiathig  entirely  on  his  situatioa  la 
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irii  wTtnth  >ear  liKTme  Vein  Nin 
f  Ml  wiv  m.»r  Avr  .  u  tNe  2  lli , 
"■*  fjlJwf  »a»  ■  I"-  t  fanrtT  > 
rth  ami  inteniiiMit-t  "ho  i,aTi. 
"  atr  rt     Thi  wh  le 


rliiiic 


II  11  r  un  Itli  1 
Eimu.      M 


EnfEliiti  fel'i  ami  'hy  tlie  time  he  wns  tm  or  eloi-cn 
j«ani  ijf  11)0.'.  lit  »a»  »  critic  in  (iilmt-inliTp^  ¥i-rl>^ 
ftnt  pHrtuW'  He  wax  nlw  taui-ht  En  write  liiiil 
■  fiHtnljilit'a  Pivnch,  rnlil  wra  nnr  HuiiinnTiiunrliT 
at  Unl-iuTn-yinK.  Elc  ha<l  ■  n,-w  hiiikii.  nnmiii.' 
ivhleb  wen.*  thu  SppptntKr.  I'lipv'ii  ^Viirk*.  Allan  Itnin- 
nj,  ami  a  mfflrrTnw  <./*  Ilmili:^  mrnpi.  Siil>s<-<|ii(-titly 
(alHiut  hill  twi'iity-tlilni  vi-iirl  liiii  n-nillii)r  wiit  in- 
Uivl  *ith  thu  iiii)virtniit  ml-lilioniif  T]]<nii->iii.  Shi-n- 
■tiiiK'.  Sttmr.  ari'l  Miukt-nzlc.  i ItluT utiinilanl  vurk* 
«Hiii  f<ihi<n-l.  An  the  H<lvantap-ii  nf  n  lilkTiLl  cihi- 
nitiiHi  wiTU  niit  irilliiii  hi*  Ti::u-h,  It  i*  H'lircclv  t<i  In' 
KKrttl*<l  that  Ills  lilirarT  wa"  nt  Bnt  an  nnulL  Whiil 
biK>ki  111-  hik-l.  Ik.-  n-ail  aii'l  sluiliitl  thimnii.'hly  - 
hU  uttvntiuii  «':u>  nut  iliMmi'tii)  by  a  inullitu.lv  iif 
TnlnnK) — nnil  lii*  niiml  pn-w  up  villi  iviiriiiiil  nml  i 
mbunt  TlRiiur.  It  li  imiiiMiu))li>  to  niiitcm plate  thi' 
lifi.'  of  Hnnis  nt  thin  tiiiH',  vithuut  n  itniriK  fU'ltiii; ' 
(if  nlfit'liimatc  aitniiratiiHi  niul  Ti-niivct.  lliii  nianly 
intu(!rity  iif  I'luimt'tcr  (which,  no  a  praMint,  lu' 
Koanled  with  ji'aloa*  ilipiity),  anil  hi*  wiirm  ami 
trw  ImiTt.  I'k'vate  liini.  in  nur  (MmrFiriuiiKi.  iihiiiKt 
M  mui'h  hr  thf  nativi!  fiim!  umt  iK-niitv  iif  hi*  prntn-.  I 


\\«  IM?  h  m  inthererieit  ihadn  of  atMcurili  r^  x': 
mli^n  a  mere  vouth  'like  a  p>IIey->lavr,'  trnp:'' 
hi  J  Tinu  lit  {janrnti  an)  Ibeir  himaehnlil.  Tttrx;- 
iii([  at  rviTt  iinportumtr  of  afquirini;  knoilt^ 
fp  m  niiTi  in  I  \<uiki — familinr  with  the  liw'?'* 
hi"  c  iitrv  and  loTinp  it*  Tery  toil — wpTiMw.:-: 
wu  fin. lit  ll  L  1 11-1  in  if  "^otlanili  ancient  patriolf  j-i  ■■• 
fill  iiT"  anl  ctiJnnnK  BTerr  fcene  and  mtmirJ  ■' 
Jtiarte-lcrpitnejj— loTinR  al»o  the  limplt  fijw.7 
nn  iiTiJ  hini  the  letitinienu  MOd  munen  li'  f  J 
sr  1  "iw  1 1  limifcif  and  hu  nutic  compwn.'  B:^- 
ini[  w  111  a  li-*irc  to  dn  wnnethiDg  for  <^  ^'~  '< 
fike  uiih  a  lieirt  beating  witb  warm  uidftid 
enii  ti  inii.  a  ftmnic  and  clear  nndentanJiriMr'-i 
■jiint  ahlinmnK  all  mcanneaa,  inriiuTTity.  L'.i  > 
in-»«iin  lliinn  in  hi$  early  day>,  migtrt  1 1'?  li^ 
iiirhf)  th-  iiulj(".t  f  >r  a  meat  and  Initnidiii t  i"^ 
Tlic  true  cleTncnta  of  pnetry  wr:r  ':-  -,' 
in  his  itntnipi.  The  wild  itinir^'fl' 
amli  iKii  (ichi  h  lie  MI  nnbly  compared  I>)  :l!t"!^ 
I'l'i  |iti  pi  •  f  Ili}iicr*a  CTolop*  round  the  tsEj  ■i'.' 
c-ave  1  thi  I'lw  uciuu*  maturity  of  hii  piHKo^  r- 
.lliit  hit  mnnlr  frime,  that  led  liiiii  ^' ^i: 
no  o  iii]i<  tit  iT  Ht  the  plough,  and  hii  exqw^i  "(^ 
•it  liti  anttimlimn*  that  made  him  wcepo'Rin^ 
tilt  lit-ttm  iiiiil  ijf  a  daii%  ■  Qowcr  or  a  nmofcinft 
t'lt-M  niv  ill  niin^  contrut*  and  Uenillrp  l^>> 
Mtm  t»  hil  Ti^  to  tlie  vpint  of  romantic  pot^-.  ^ 
wntuu*.  1*  wi  tKW  know,  were  hut  thf  fnr^'^ 
•  fa  /nit  mind — the  haity  outpnuriogt  ^^  i  » 
liiirt  Hill  inlillcft  After  he'hadbecomelbf  fii.''''- 
alik  w.  11  lir  mil  id  d  if  hit  day— >iMn  to  1*  >>'(  ;rJ. 
(■<  1 1  n<  ,lt^  t  III  I  puTcrti  ' — aomt;  crron  uri  fn^'J" 
thn>o  u  ><haik  on  Ibi  noble  and  affn'tinit  !iu^.'<l 
it«  liit;hir  liiuimKiitii  wire  never  deim^ti  1» 
iiilumn  wa*  dvfkcwL  not  broken;  and  ni™  thK » 
niiiit!!  of  jiTfjiiilirc  hare  cleared  away,  it*  jut  I^ 
piirtiiin«  niHl  cxallvd  lymmetry  are  iecopMim 
]iri<te  anil  tinititudv  by  Iiia  a,lmiriiii(  rnunliim. 

Ram*  i-anii'  a*  a  putt-nt  nuxiliiiry  or  frili)*-*''^ 
with  ('(iwiiiT.  in  lirmiiiDfi  poetrrintn  the  cbmndi '' 
trnth  unil  natiin-.  There  were  onlv  twuj-fin  !«■■« 
the  Taut  ami  the  Cotler't  SofHt/a*  .Vuit  •« 
loi'lTy  wii*  ewr  more  inFlantaneixuly  n  ait-- 
*ally  ])it)>tilar  iunnn|ta  peiiple  than  that  rJ  Bsn<c 
Siitliuid.  It  M«nieil  ai  if  a  new  realm  hiJ  ^- 
ailili'il  to  till-  dinniniim*  of  the  Brilifh  moK— >=f 
mill  ^liiriii'i*  I'rcatum.  tn'th  from  tlic  hand  afM^" 
I  TbiTc  wju  the  haniimr  ilf  SrooHeti.  th»  pi*« '» 
'  ti'iKU-nuii*  <<t  Stemc  or  KUhardwn.  the  JwJ  l*J 
I'VlJini:.  and  the  dcscriptioo  of  Thoni«oo->ll «"» 


1  ik-lini 


fiiruU  niiiids— flir  thcHvelyaiHiiinW'^* 
wim  and  tin-  ihouirhifuL  the  poetical  cnthiiJUJi«^ 
the  man  of  tlie  world.  Su  easerlT  wu  tbr  biat 
MiUKlit  Mftcr.  that,  where  copies  ut  it  woUj'*'^ 
olitiiinnl.  many  iif  tlic  poem*  were  tfanimW  ^ 
m'lit  nmiid  in  nuinuti'ript  ninonit  idniiriiic  of** 
I  llii'  HubKiinmt  production*  of  the  p»t  W'] 
iiinti'riHily  aifivt  the  raliinate  of  hii  pnwcnfc^ 
rniiii  hiri  first  volume.  Ilii  life  wa*  at  «*»  "^  ■" 
I  iiml  ton  liiKv  liir  continium*  ttudvt  ami,  ilif-  '■ 
!  I.«>  l>riif  fi'ir  tlic  full  muturitv  and  Ai^V^ 
of  hi*  tnlcnt*.  Whore  the  intelliTl  prtdHP^J"** 
(fi(iiiilly  with  the  iniupination  (and  Ihii  wu  l^"" 
with  Ituma).  tjicn'ii*e  of  yean  (renerally  a'U-''',*' 
*trcneth  and  variety  of  the  poet'*  power*;  w-*" 
hiivu  mi  iliulit  that,  in  ordinary  i'irrain<>'^ 
lliirns.  like  Ihyden,  would  hnve  irapioiei  «id 
Hin\  and  nddud  jtmitlv  tii  hi*  fame,  lu'l  ^  '• 
fullra  nt  *ii  early  a  pcrioil,  Nrfnrc  liia  ir.'t«*  i 
lion  cinilil  he  cnrichrd  with  the  n;«r  frJ-''  * 
kiiowkil^e  and  experience.  Ite  intsliIstM  i 
tional  drama ;  but  we  might  have  looki-d 


«slit=tM  »  »■  ,1 

akiJ  Willi  P"^ 
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s  for  K  (eriei  of  taiex  like  Tam  o'  S/umla; 
'ith  tlie  flegy  on  Captain  MHtthew  ll^ii- 
ne  of  the  most  highl;  IJnislied  and  moal 
of  111*  works)  wan  produced  in  Ilia  linpp? 
"  " Above  t«o  hnuclrcd  tougt 


iV  Eloiue,  IHimtrlH 


•erer,  thrown  off  by  Bums  in  hii  latter 
i  tliey  embraced  poetry  of  all  kimli.  Mt 
vnme  b  wriler  of  lyrics,  b»  he  informs  his 
lint  he  mifilit  express  what  mosic  oHiTeved 
r.  Burns  ha<l  little  or  no  technical  knnw- 
imic.  Whntever  pleasure  he  derJTed  from 
e  result  of  pemonnl  associations-^  the  words 

airs  were  adapted,  or  the  locality  with 
■y  were  connected.    Hia  vhde  soul,  liow- 

full  of  the  flneit  harmony.  So  quick  aiid 
re  his  sympathiei.  that  he  was  eaaily  stirred 
il  nielwly  by  whaterer  was  good  and  Ijeau- 
nture.  Not  a  bird  sang  In  a  buah,  nor  a 
it  wai  eloqncncG  and 


He  f. 


with  6' 


;  and  thiu  kindled  np,  hia  fcel- 
the  shape  of  song,  and  the  words  fell  as 
into  their  places  as  if  prompted  by  the 
feet  knowlt^pte  of  music  llie  inward 
eeded  no  artificial  accompaniment  An 
it  a  lonj^r  poem  would  have  chilled  hia 
lut  a  song  embodying  tome  one  leading 
le  burst  of  passion,  love,  patriotism,  or 
•"na  exactly  suited  to  the  impulsive  ii:ilure 
I  geniua,  and  to  his  situation  and  circum- 
His  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
e  most  appropriate,  musical,  and  graceful. 


rvel  than  the  ci 


I  of  a  Han 


The  Scottish  poet,  howerer,  knew  many 
atill  more  old  ballads;  ami  a  few  bars  of 
,  or  a  line  of  the  words,  served  as  a  key- 
s  suggealive  fancy.  He  improved  nearly 
uched.  The  arch  humour,  g.iieiy,  lim- 
nd  genuine  feeling  uf  his  original  songs, 
.'It  ni  long  as  'rivers  roll  and  woods  arc 
I'hcy  breathe  tlie  uiiinral  character  and 
lie  ciuntry,  and  must  be  coeval  with  it  in 
Wherever  the  worJa  are  chanted,  u  pic- 
.'<<entcd  to  the  mind;  and  ivhelher  the  tone 
vu  and  sad,  or  joyous  and  exciting,  one 


overpowering  feeling  takes  poBsetsion  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  autceptibility  of  the  poet  inspired 
him  with  real  emotions  and  passion,  and  his  genius 
reproduced  them  with  the  glowing  waimUi  and 
truth  of  nature. 

'  Tam  o'  Shanter '  is  nsiully  considered  to  Im 
Burns's  masterpiece;  it  was  to  considered  by  him- 
9ilf  and  the  judgment  has  been  conflmicd  by  Camp- 
lull  Wilson  Montgomery,  and  almost  every  critic. 
It  diatlajs  more  various  powers  than  any  of  his 
other  proiluctions,  beginning  with  low  comic  humour 
and  Bicchanaliau  revelry  (the  dramatic  scene  at  the 

ing  through  the  various  stylea  of  the  deacriptive, 
till,  terrible  the  supernatural,  and  the  ludicroui. 
The  onginalit}  of  some  of  the  phrases  and  senti- 


I: 

the  fJicity  of  some  of  the  similes,  and  the  elastic  I 
force  and  springiness  of  the  versiflcation,  must  also 

be  considered  as  aiding  in  the  effect    The  poem  1 1 

rtads  as  if  it  were  composed  in  one  transport  of  in-  j 

spiration    before  the  bard  had  time  to  cool  or  t«  H 

slacken  in  his  fervouri  and  such  we  know  was  li 

actually  the  case.    Next  to  this  inimitable '  tale  of  ' 

truth    in   originality,  and  in  happy  grouping  of  I 

images,  botli  Aimiliur  and  awflil,  wc  should  be  dis-  ! 

posed  to  rank  the  Addrat  to  the  Dcil    The  poet  I ' 

adopted  the  common  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  1 1 


'sperset  pi 

highest  beauty,  and  blends  a  feeling 

and  compunction  with  his  objurgation  of  the  Evil 

One.  Tlie  effect  of  contrast  was  never  more  happily 

displayeil  than  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being 

'  lying  in  lonely  glens  and  rustling  among  trees— 

the  fiimiliarity  of  sly  humour  with  which  the 

't  lei'tures  so  awful  and  mysterious  a  personage 

(who  had,  aa  he  says,  almost  overturned  the  infant 

odd.  and  mined  all);  and  in  that  strange  and  in- 

iiituble  outbreak  of  sympathy  in  which  a  hope  is 

expressed  for  the  salvation,  and  pity  for  the  bte, 

wen  of  Hntan  himself— 

But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  1 
Oh  [  wad  je  tak  a  thought  and  men*  I 
Ye  aiblins  might— 1  dinna  ken- 
Still  hae  a  stake  ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den. 
Even  for  your  sake  I 
The  Jdly  Btggari  is  another  strikingly  original 
production.    It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  bis  works, 
and  the  characters  are  all  finely  sustained.     Of  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  the  Mountain  Daiay,  or  the 
Mouae'e   Nest,   it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any 
eulogy.   In  these  Burna  ia  seen  in  his  fairest  colours 
'  with  all  his  strength,  but  in  his  happiest  and 
heartfelt  inspiration— his  brightest  sunshine 
is  tenderest  tears.    The  workmanship  of  these 
leading  poems  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  materials. 
The  peculiar  dialect  of  Burns  being  a  composite  of 
Scotch  and  English,  which  he  varied  at  will  (the 
:otch  being  generally  reserved  for  the  comic  and 
ttnder,  and  the  English  for  the  serious  and  lofty), 
his  diction  is  remarkably  rich  and  copious.  No  poet 
nore  picturesque  in  expression.     This  was  the 
. .    lit  equally  of  accurate  observation,  careful  study, 
and  strong  feeling.   His  energj'  and  truth  stomp  the 
highest  value  on  his  writings.     He  is  aa  literal  as 
Co>»-per.    The  banks  of  tlie  Doon  are  deacribed  as 
fnithfully  as  those  of  the  Ousei  and  his  views  of 
human  life  and  manners  ore  as  real  and  as  finely 
moralised.    His  range  of  sulqects,  boi 
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infinitely  more  divenified,  including  a  raried  and 
romantic  landsc'ape,  the  custonit  and  superstitions 
of  his  country,  the  delights  of  good  fellowship  and 
hoon  80(*iety,  the  aspirations  of  youthful  ambition, 
and,  above 'all,  the  emotions  of  love,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  mingled  fervour  and  delicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anything  so  truly  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  genius  and  inspirer  of  tlie  peasant  youth 
in  his  day-built  hut,  where  his  heart  and  fancy 
overflowed  with  love  and  poetry.  Cowpcr  read  and 
appreciated  Bums,  ond  we  can  pictiut;  his  astonish- 
ment  and  delight  on  perusing  sui:h  strains  as  Coila*t 
address: — 

'  With  future  hope  I  ofl  would  gaze 

Foud  on  thy  little  early  ways. 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays, 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature^s  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  reapers*  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  rent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

liie  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  ihe  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson '.s  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Wann  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose. 

The  lowlv  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  laige  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 


Then  never  morrour  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  iphere  to  ahlne; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatduDg  thine^ 

A  rustic  bazd. 


L 


To  give  my  counsels  all  in 

Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fiui ; 

Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

WiU  aU  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  saidi 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head: 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

Bums  never  could  hare  improved  upon  the  gi 
and  tenderaeas  of  this  romiuitic  Tialon — the  fii 
revelation  ever  made  of  the  hope  and  ambitki  • 
youthful  poet  Greater  strength,  however,  Ik 
doubtedly  acquired  with  the  experience  of  mnHn 
His  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Bmce'a  Addivss,  are 
result  of  matured  powcn ;  and  his  aongs  erioc 
conscious  maste^  m  the  art  and  materials  of  cc 
position.  His  Vision  of  Liberty  at  Uncluden  i 
great  and  splendid  fragment  The  reflective  ip 
evinced  in  his  eariy  epistles  is  found,  in  hb  U 
Written  in  Friars'  Carse  HermitMge,  to  have  sett 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  dear  i 
trae  as  the  lines  of  Swift,  and  informed  witi 
higher  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bams  ib 
lutely  fails  in  any  kind  of  composition,  excspt  in! 
epigrams ;  these  are  coarse  without  being  point 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  whicli  had  lavish^  oo  k 
such  powers  of  humour,  denied  him  wit 

In  reviewing  the  inteUectual  career  of  the  po 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  E 
prose  style  was  more  ambitious  than  that  of  1 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  the  dictata 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart,  whereas  in  his  lettc 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  strikiBi 
and  simplicity  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  eA< 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  ioK 
lectual  arena,  wherein  every  man  was  bound  to  ( 
his  best.  Bums  seems  to  have  regarded  lettcr-initifl 
in  much  the  same  light,  and  to  have  considered 
necessary  at  times  to  display  all  his  acqnisitiooi  < 
amuse,  gratify,  or  astonish*  his  patronising  com 
spondents.  Considerable  deductions  must,  tbeitfc« 
b«?  made  from  his  published  corresponiience,  whethi 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  feehngs  and  sitoatiai 
or  as  models  of  the  epistolary  style.  In  ndfd,  fc 
adapted  himself  too  much  to  the  character  and  tste 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  j^  bc«« 
led  away  by  a  love  of  display.  A  tinge  of  pedsflti] 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravado,  wtitka 
at  times  superinduced  niwn  the  manly  and  thoofM 
fid  simplicity  of  his  natural  character,  whk*  «iU  ■ 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  Jo«  • 
Danae    into    the  rural  songs  c^  AJlan  lUamj' 

*  The  wraps  of  French  In  his  lettcfs  to  Dr  Ifoen,  A 
RiddoU,  &c.  have  an  unplea-«nt  effect.  *  If  h*  had  as  aiketi 
tion  in  anything,'  saya  Dugaid  Steiv-art,  *  it  waaJaJatirt** 
occasionally  [in  convcraation]  a  woi^  or  phraw  fran  m 
language.'  Campbdl  mi^M  a  aimilar  ftateaicat,  aad  nM 
tho  following  anecdote :— *  One  of  hJa  friends,  who  einiei  M 
Into  the  company  of  a  Fronch  ladj,  remarked,  with  ••I* 
that  he  attempted  to  convene  with  her  in  bcr  own  Ut0 
Their  French,  however,  was  mutuaUjr  nnintelUgiblcw  As  I 
as  Bums  oould  make  himself  lUKtorstood,  ha  imfiwlsMM 
oAnded the f (Mvign ladj.   BoaBaaiittoMllMrthalri»s4 
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ms's  letters,  howevef,  are  TslunUe  as  memorinls 
hia  teiDpcruaent  itnd  genius.  He  was  often  dis- 
ct.  forcible,  and  happy  in  erpresiion — rich  in 
lies  of  imaginntion  and  poetical  feeling— at  tinies 
:p1^  pathetic  mut  impraBGLve.  Ho  lifts  the  veil 
tn  the  miseries  of  hi>  Utter  ^nya  with  b.  hnni) 
uggling  hetwiit  pride  laid  a  broken  aplrit.  Hit 
bobiographj,  addrtsaeil  to  Vi  Moore,  written  when 
I  mind  was  salient  and  vtgoroui,  is  as  remarkable 
'  ita  literary  talent  ns  far  its  modest  Independence 
1  clear  judgmunt ;  and  the  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop 
,  whom  he  hiul  entire  confldence,  and  whose  lady- 
e  manaers  and  high  principle  rebuked  his  wilder 
rit)  are  all  characterised  by  siiiocrity  and  cic- 
nee.  One  beautiful  letltr  to  this  lady  we  are 
apted  to  copy :  it  it  poetical  in  the  highest  degree, 
i  toadies  with  exquisite  taste  on  the  mysterious 
ioD  lietween  external  nature  and  the  sjinpathici 
il  emotions  of  the  hnmau  frame  :— 

■  Bllislavd,  Nno-TBor-Dajf  Atornlnff,  ITB9. 
rhis,  dear  madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes,  and 
lold  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle  James's 
■criptioni — (Ae  prayer  of  a  rigkUaus  man  acaiUlh 
ch.  In  that  case,  madam,  you  should  wcUiiime 
a  jear  full  of  bleaiings  i  ererything  that  obstructs 
dlstnrba  tramiuiUit;  and  self  ei^oyment  should 
■amoved,  and  every  pleaaure  that  frail  humaniC)' 
1  taste  should  be  jours.  I  own  myself  so  little  a 
Eflbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  set  times  and  sea- 
IB  of  mora  than  ordinary  act*  of  devotion,  for 
■Mking  In  on  that  habituated  routine  of  life  and 
inght  whicli  is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to 
kind  of  instinct,  or  even  samctimci,  and  with 
ne  minds,  to  a  state  very  tittle  better  than  mere 
■chioery. 

This  day,  the  first  Sunday  of  May.  a  breezy. 
le-akied  uoon  some  time  about  the  beginning,  and 
jomry  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about  the  end 
aatumn ;  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  Ix'en  with 
I  ai  kind  of  holiday. 
I  believe  I  owe  tliis  to  that  glorious  pnper  in  the 


iia>a  tlULbf  nt^t 


Spectator—  the  Vision  of  Mirza — a  piece  that  itnick 
my  young  fancy  before  I  was  cap.ible  of  fixing  an 
idea  to  a  word  of  three  syiUbles :  "  On  the  &th  day 
of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my 
forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  after  liaving  washed 
myself,  and  oflercd  op  my  morning  devotioni,  I 
ascended  the  higli  hill  of  Bugdat,  in  order  to  pasa 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer." 

sulwfance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot  ac- 
count for  than  seeming  caprices  in  them,  that  one 
should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  thing,  of 
struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  dlflercnt 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  fiivourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
the  mountain -daisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove,  the 
wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  bircli,  and  the  hoanr 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  parti- 
cuIrc  delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  soHliiry  whistle 
of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray  ploven  in  on  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like 
the  enthnaiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a 
piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  .Xolian  harp, 
passive,  takes  the  impreiiion  of  the  pasting  acci- 
dent? Or  do  these  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  the  trodden  clml  ?  1  own  myself 
partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  awfnl  nnd  important 
realities — a  God  that  made  all  things — man'simma- 
terinl  and  immortjd  nature,  and  a  world  of  weal  or 
wo  beyond  death  and  the  grave.' 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  inmiortulily  of  the  sool, 
Bums  seems  to  hare  clung  with  fond  tenacity:  it 
survived  the  wreck  or  confusion  of  his  early  im- 
pressions, and  formed  the  strongest  and  most  sooth- 
ing of  his  beliefs,  in  other  respects  liis  creed  was 
chiefly  practical  "  Whatever  miligalcs  the  wo«, 
or  increasts  the  happiness  of  otiiers,'  he  says,  '  this 
is  my  criterion  of  goodness ;  anil  whatever  injurei 
society  at  large,  or  any  iudiridual  in  it,  this  is  mj 
reason  of  iniquity.'  The  same  feeling  he  liad  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  early  poems — 

But  deep  this  truth  impreand  my  mind, 
Through  all  hi.i  workii  abroad, 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  Ood. 
Conjectures  have  been  idly  formed  as  to  the  probable 
effect  which  education  would  have  hod  on  tJie  mind 
of  noma.  We  may  as  well  speculate  on  the  cliange 
whicli  might  be  wrought  hy  the  engineer,  tlie 
phmtcr,  and  agriculturist,  in  assimilating  tlie  wild 
sconerv  of  Scotland  to  tliat  of  England.  Who  would 
wish  (if  it  were  poaiible),  by  mcccssive  graftinga. 
to  make  the  birch  or  the  pine  approximate  til  the 
oak  or  the  elm  ?  Nature  Is  various  in  all  her  works, 
and  has  divcrsifled  genius  as  much  as  she  has  done 
her  plants  and  trees.  In  Bums  we  hare  a  genaine 
Scottish  pact :  why  should  we  wish  to  mar  the 
beautiful  order  and  variety  of  nature  hy  malting 
him  a  Dryden  or  a  Graj?  Education  i:ould  not 
have  improved  Bnms's  songs,  his  Tain  o'  Slianter, 
or  ony  other  of  his  great  poems.  He  would  never 
have  written  them  but  for  his  situation  and  fodiiigt 
as  a  peasant— and  could  he  have  written  anytliiiig 
better?  Tlie  whole  of  that  world  of  passion  and 
beauty  which  he  has  laid  open  to  us  might  have 
been  hid  for  ever-,  and  the  genius  which  was  so  well 
and  worthily  employed  in  embellishing  rustic  life, 
and  adding  new  interest  and  glory  to  his  country. 
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[Prom  Bwnu^t  EpidUi.'] 

Well  sing  auld  CoiU*s  pl*ixii  And  felli, 
Her  moon  red-brown  wi'  heather  belli. 
Her  banki  and  braes,  her  dens  and  deUi^ 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bare  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  I 
Oft  hare  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

Bj  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  died  I 

Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  and  woods, 
MThen  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds, 
And  jii^in'  hares  in  amorous  whids, 

Their  lores  enjoy. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  WMlfu'  cry  I 

Eren  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rare  through  the  naked  tree; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoaipr  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee, 

Darkening  the  day  t 

Oh  nature  I  a'  thy  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensire  hearts  hae  charms ! 
WheUier  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  and  light, 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  crcr  fand  her, 
TiU  by  himsel  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang ; 
Oh  sweet,  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  I 

Then  fiirewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  I 
Henceforth  Til  rore  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
And  teach  the  lanely  heights  and  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  nerer-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
111  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead, 

Foigot  and  gone! 

Bat  why  o'  death  begin  a  talet 

Just  now  we*re  living  sound  and  hale, 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  Uk  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand, 
Is  a'  endianted  fairy  land, 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand, 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maki  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  anoe  that  five-and-forty's  speeled| 
See,  crasy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
hostin',  hirplin'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 


When  anoe  life's  day  diawi  near  tlM  doami 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careleM  roamin'^; 
And  fareweel  cheerfVi'  tankaxdi  f<winm'» 

And  social  noise ; 
And  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman ! 

The  joy  of  joys  1 

Oh  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thj  moraing^ 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adonungi 
Cold-pausing  caution's  leason  aooniing. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  schoolboys,  at  the  expected  wmning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  ia  near. 

Among  the  leavea! 
And  though  the  pun^  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieyei. 

To  a  Mountain  DaUy^ 

On  tnmlag  one  down  with  the  ploni^  in  ▲|rfl  DM 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  nonr ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  sioore 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  tne  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bittor-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  ihieh 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  hiwtie  stibble- field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  sprnsd. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade  I 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  ttamd! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  evtnr  stay  bat  Heavsi, 

He^niiiMd^tinkl 


£ 


ENGLISR  LmBRATUBE. 


Eren  tbon  irho  moum'it  tbe  dwaj't  fkCe, 
Thai  fsto  [)  thine— no  dintanl  date  J 

■e  clri™,  elate. 

Shall  be  tbj  doom. 


On  Captain  MaUlitw  Hmdaton, 
iSld  (ha  patent  for  Ufllioiuiniv 

ritim  AlmJghljr  Ood. 
leponrlKeiltcrnl 


Oh  Death  1  thou  tjnvi  fell  uid  blooJ?! 


TheiQ 


iUe  dc 


Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  btuek  aniiddie. 

O'er  Jiiuchcon  hidea, 
And  like  stook-fii>h  coiuo  o'l^r  fain  atuddis 

U'i'  thy  Buld  bides  1 
He's  ^ne  I  be')  guie  I  he's  fne  ui  torn, 
Tbe  M  b«Jt  fellow  *'er  woa  bora  I 
Thee,  Matthew,  NMun'a  ael'  Bball  maam 

Bj  Tood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply.  Pity  >tnij»  fotiora, 

Fine  man  eiiled  1 
Ye  hilla,  near  neibon  o'  the  Atani), 
Th»t  proudly  rock  your  cresting  cairaHl 
Ye  cliSii,  the  haunta  of  tailing  yeami,' 

Where  echo  slamben  ] 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdieit  hnina, 

Jily  wailing  immheril 
Uoum,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kensl 
Ye  baielly  sbans  and  briery  denit 
Y«  buraJoB,  wimpling  down  your  gleni 

Wi'  toddiin'  din. 
Or  foaming  Btrang,  wi'  baaly  stena, 

Fne  lin  to  lint 
Moam,  little  hkiebells  o'er  the  lea; 
Ye  (tately  foielotea  fur  (o  ere ; 
Ye  woodbiaeH  hauging  bonnilie 

In  actnted  Itowcrs ; 
Ye  nuca  on  your  thoray  tree, 

The  firat  o'  flowers. 
At  dawn,  when  ererj  graaay  blade 
Droopi  nilb  a  diftniond  at  its  head, 
At  even,  when  beans  their  fragiaDoe  thed 

1'  the  nut  ling  gale, 
Ye  maukina  whiddtn  through  tbe  elade, 

Comejoinmywail. 


;oots,  and  speckled  teali, 
ns,  watching  eels  ; 
drake,  wi'  jury  wheel* 

Circling  the  lake ; 

ill  the  quagmire  reels. 

Bur  for  hit  sake. 

,  rlamering  craiha  at.cloae  o'  day, 


Moa    . 

'M»ng  di  ^  „  ,  , 

And  when  yo  wing  your  annual  way 

Krae  our  cauld  ahora^ 
Tell  thae  far  woildt  nbalies  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 


Ye  houlets,  frao  yoor  iry  bower. 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tower. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  slient  glower 


era,  forests,  hilU,  and  plaina 
■c  ye  heard  my  canty  atraini 
w,  what  che  farnie  remains 


Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tearl 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  through  the  ur 

The  roaring  blaat, 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

T!ie  worth  weVe  lost ! 


im,  thoa 


0,  great  ao 


Oh,  llendorsoa  I  the  man— the  brother  1 
And  Art  thou  gatii,  Jind  gone  for  eTOil 
And  hast  thou  cronicd  that  unknown  riTel^ 

Life's  dreary  bound  I 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  lind  another, 

Thaworldnroundl 
Oo  to  your  sculptured  tomba,  ye  great* 
lu  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state  I 
But  by  thy  honeat  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

(Smji.] 

Farewtll,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  itron^ 

Macpheraon's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

3ae  rantinglT,  aae  wantonly, 

Sm  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  mnnd. 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 
Ob,  what  ia  death  hut  parting  breath  1 

On  many  a  bloody  pliun 
I'le  dared  hia  face,  aod  in  (his  placs 

I  scorn  him  yet  a^in  I 
Untie  theae  banda  from  off  my  handa. 

And  bring  to  ine  my  sword ; 
And  there's  Tin  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brare  hlu  at  a  word. 
r>e  lived  >  life  ofsturt  and  strife; 

I  die  by  trcactierie ; 
Ittuma  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 
KOT  farewell  light— thoa  aunahine  bright, 

And  all  beuenlh  the  sky  I 


K-er  ..»'' 


J. 


^x*  TV'-t  n 


A..  f.-*:^..»  <^ifn^\ 


Ii  -». 


W.'  /'.7  u«  ;4&s^  MA«i.«ciaa  i 


I  ir«e«c  bim  oa  tbc  d«wT  bslL 
Afc4  vLeik  tk«  Uf k,  *tv«e«  U^rht  «&'!  dwk, 

Abd  sofjntttA  MtA  «ifMr«  on  £ttterixxir  «in^ 
A  wtp'Wttru  ipluun  1  Lameward  glide. 

0/fn«,  Wiriter,  vith  tbin«  Mk;rnr  bovl. 
And  T%i[iu9  b«rid  tbe  n&ked  tree : 

Thv  doom  vill  wy^be  mj  cheeriest  cool, 
Wbcn  natore  all  m  %ad  like  me ! 

^«  Fomi  Kim, 


**  TbMt  ex^aWtoiy  afbcthif  •Ubm  eonUia  tbe 
a  tbouMAd  lore  talM.'— ^Seott.] 

Ae  f'nid  ktnn,  and  then  we  nerer ; 
An  fareweel,  ala^  !  for  erer! 
Ileep  in  heart-wrunp  team  Til  pledge  thee, 
Warring  itighii  and  prwns  VU  wage  thee. 
Who  «hall  Kajr  that  fortune  grieves  him« 
While  the  ktar  of  hojie  ithe  learcn  him ! 
Me,  nae  chct-rfu'  twinkle  li^htii  nie; 
Dark  denpair  around  benightji  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  mj  partial  fanrj, 
Naethiiig  could  reNiMt  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  Mfo  her  wan  to  love  her ; 
I/OTO  but  her,  and  lore  for  ever. 
Ha^l  wo  nover  loved  nac  kindly, 
Jfad  we  never  loved  nac  blindly, 
Nrrrr  met — or  never  parte<l. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thoo  wool,  thou  fimt  and  fairest  I 
Faro  thee  wcci,  thou  lumt  and  dearest  I 
Thioo  bo  ilkii  joy  and  trcawure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  I 
Ao  fond  kim,  and  then  we  Kcver ; 
Ao  farewell,  alas  1  fur  ever  I 
Deep  ill  heart-wrung  team  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  theel 

Mj/  Ikmnie  Mary, 

Qo  fetch  to  mo  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tasiiie  ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnio  IniMie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  tlio  pier  o'  I^ith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frao  the  Ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  l)erwick-law. 

And  I  uiaun  leave  my  bonuie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  Mi>eani  are  ranked  ready ; 

The  shouts  o*  war  are  heard  afar. 
The  battle  cloeos  thick  and  bloodj ; 


I:  >  ^  visin 
Ti.--e  sal>«  aa.i 


A  T»arr  *Lave  t 
Cr.'-JA  I  tbe  TuA 


T«*cr«a  vLd  tc 

Ire  dasice  zmtd  yJkrxA  tibe 
Tc  tbee  TIT  fiuKT  took  iar  vizu 

I  sat.  Int  xtetber  beard  Bor  saw. 
TV^ocb  this  was  £air,  and  tbat 

Az.~I  Ton  tbe  xamm  of  a*  tbe 
I  fi^'bed,  and  «aid  amaa^  tLea  a', 

'  Ve  are  na  Mazj  M< 


Oh  Manr.  canst  tboa  wredk  bis 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  ^? 
Or  can;Et  tboa  break  that  bean  of  bi% 

A\1ia»e  only  faat  is  loring  tbetl 
If  lore  for  love  tboa  wilt  na  gic^ 

At  leafft  be  pity  to  me  ihown; 
A  thoagbt  ungentle  canna  be 

The  tboo^t  o'  Mair  MoriaoB. 

>  Adii 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  baa  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gmy  bed. 
Or  to  rictory ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  tbe  boor; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward^ 
Chains  and  slarexy  ! 

VDml,  will  be  a  traitor  knare  t 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  graTe  ! 
Wlia  sae  base  as  be  a  slare  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draWy 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa*, 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  paixM  ! 
By  your  sons  in  scrrile  chains  I 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  Toini^ 
But  they  shall  be  free  I 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  erenr  foe  I 
Liberty's  in  evenr  blow! 
Let  us  do,  or  die  1 

iXSZANDER  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson,  a  disttngiiidied  natv 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet  He  was  a  otti 
Paisley,  and  bom  July  6,  1766.  He  was  bn 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaTer,  but  ^^terwardspRi 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wax« 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  ooBunodities  a  proi|i 
of  a  Tolume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  be  said. 

If  the  pedlar  should  fiul  to  be  fbTouied  with  I 
Then  I  hope  you'll  sncoois^  the  poet 
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▲LEXANDEB  WIUON. 


[e  did  not  succeed  in  either  character ;  and  after  |  of  wing«  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
iiblishin§f  his  poems  he  returned  to  the  loom.  In  !  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted 
792  he  issued  anonymously  his  best  poem,  Watty ;  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
nd  Megy  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Burns.  ;  and  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on 
L  foolish  personal  satire,  and  a  not  very  wise  ad-  '  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result  Down,  rapid  as 
liration  of  tlie  principles  of  equality  disseminated  '  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
t  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  drove  Wilson  '  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
0  America  in  the  year  1794.  There  he  was  once  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
acre  a  weaver  and  a  pedlar,  and  afterwards  a  foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
ehoolmaster.  A  love  of  ornitliology  gained  upon  the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
lim,  and  he  wandered  over  Ami^rica,  collecting  i  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
ipecimcns  of  birds.  In  1808  appeared  his  first  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
rolume  of  the  American  Ornithology,  and  he  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal 
:ontinued  collecting  and  publishing,  traversing  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
iwanips  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birds,  and    gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk ;  each 


undergoing  the  greatest  privations  and  fatigues, 
till  he  had  committed  an  eightli  volume  to  the 
press.  He  sank  under  his  severe  labours  on  the 
2M  of  August  1813,  and  was  interred  with  public 
honours  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  (Ornithology  of 
Wilson  we  see  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  poet.  The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 

*The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
place  of  resort  for  the  biUd  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  car- 
cases of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  dragged  into  tlie  current, 
and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  giilf,  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account. 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  (;lifis  of  our  lakes  and 
large  rivers.     Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  rx>ld,  feeding  equally  on  the  produce  of  the 
lea  and  of  the  land,   possessing   powers  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  them- 
selves,  unawed  by  anything  but  man,   and,  from 
the  ethereal  heights    to   which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him, 
he  appears   iridifierent    to    the  little   localities  of 
change  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher   regions  of  the  atmosphere,   the  abode  of 
etemiU  cold,  and  from  thence  desceiid  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.     He  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits ;    but  prefers   such   places  as  have   been 
mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has 
fbr  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character, 
which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions, but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
tion. Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the 
•now-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
Irasy  tringsB  coursing  along  the  sands;  trains  of 
docks  streaming  oyer  the  surface ;  silent  and  watch- 
ful cranes  intent  and  wading;  clamorous  crowi; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly  j 
■Rests  his  whole  attention.    By  hia  wide  curvature  I 


exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  lilently  away 
to  the  woods.' 

,  By  way  of  preface,  *  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  reader,'  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature : — 

*  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fields,  where 
he  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  of  a  great  many  different  colours ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  **Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place!  Why,  all  the  woods 
are  full  of  them !  red,  orange,  and  blue,  and  'most 
every  colour.  Oh !  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  handsomer  than  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods  I  Shall  I,  mamma  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  bring  you  more  ?"  The  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  affectionate 
complacency  ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  off  on  the  wings  of 
ccstacy  to  execute  his  delightful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  little  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  need  no 
explanations  of  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  gracious 
indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratified ;  for,  in  the  language  of  my 
little  friend,  our  whole  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I 
can  collect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.* 

The  ambition  of  the  poet -naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 

[A  Village  Sa>ld  turprinng  her  SudKmd  in  <m 

AU-houaeJ\ 

V  the  thrang  o'  stories  tellin, 

Shakiu  hands  and  jokin  queer, 
Swith  I  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallan— 

'  Mungol  is  our  Watty  here!' 

Maggy's  wecl-kent  tongue  and  huny 
Darted  through  him  like  a  knife: 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fuiy 
In  came  Watty's  iicoldin  wife. 
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Up  the  garel-end  thick  spreading 

Crap  the  claspinc  \yj  green, 
Back  owre  firs  the  high  craigs  cleadin, 

Raiaed  a*  round  a  coaejr  screen. 

Down  below  a  floweiy  meadow 
Joined  the  bumie's  ramblinf  line ; 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  widow 
That  same  daj  set  up  her  sign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  iti 
Bottom,  Will  first  marvelling  sees 

*  Porter,  Ale,  and  British  Spirite,' 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees. 

'  Oodsake,  Tarn !  here's  walth  for  drinking! 

Wha  can  this  new-comer  be  V 
'  Hout,'  quo'  Tam, '  there's  drouth  in  thinking — 

Let's  in.  Will,  and  sjne  we'll  see.' 

nie  rustic  friends  haye  a  jolly  meeting,  and  do  not 
eparate  tiU  "tween  twa  and  three'  next  morning. 
k.  weekly  club  is  set  up  at  Ma^^gy  Howe's,  a  news- 
«per  is  procured,  and  poor  Will,  the  hero  of  the 
lie,  becomes  a  pot-house  politician,  and  soon  goes 

0  ruin.    His  wife  also  takes  to  drinking. 

Wha  was  ance  like  Willie  Gairlace  t 
Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm  t 

Beauty's  bloom  shone  in  his  fair  face, 
Deaidly  strength  was  in  his  arm. 

Whan  he  first  saw  Jeanie  Miller, 

Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare  t 
Thousands  had  mair  braws  and  siller, 

But  war  ony  half  sae  fair  1 

See  them  fwwf — how  changed  wi'  drinking  I 

A'  their  youthfu'  beauty  gane ! 
DaTered,  doited,  daized,  and  blinking — 

Worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bane  I 

In  the  cauld  month  o'  Norember 

(Claise  and  cash  and  credit  out), 
Cowering  o'er  a  dying  ember, 

Wi'  iUc  face  as  white's  a  clout  I 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  a'  stoppit, 

Ilka  sheaf  selt  on  the  bent ; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  roupit 

Now  to  pay  the  laird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here — 

No  a  friend  their  cause  to  plead  t 
He's  ta'en  on  to  be  a  sodger. 

She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread  I 

lie  little  domestic  drama  is  happily  wound  up : 
emnie  obtains  a  cottage  and  protection  from  the 
duchess  of  Bucdei^ch ;  and  Will,  after  losing  a  leg 

1  battle,  returns, '  placed  on  Chelsea's  bounty,'  and 
nds  his  wife  and  family. 

Sometimes  briskly,  sometimes  flaggin', 
Sometimes  helpit.  Will  gat  forth ; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  wagon, 

Hirpling  aye  towai^  the  north. 

Tired  ae  e'ening,  stepping  hooly. 

Pondering  on  his  thraward  fate^ 
In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 

Willie,  heedless,  tint  his  gate. 

Safi  the  southland  breeze  was  blawing^ 
Sweetly  sughed  the  green  aik  wood  ; 

Loud  the  din  o'  streams  fast  fa'ine, 
Strack  the  ear  wi'  thundering  thud : 

Ewes  tLad  lambs  on  braes  ran  bleating ; 

Linties  chirped  on  ilka  tree ; 
Frae  the  west  the  sun,  near  setting. 

Flamed  on  Roslin's  towers  sae  hie. 


Roslin's  towers  and  braes  sae  bonny ! 

Craigs  and  water,  woods  and  glen  1 
Roslin's  banks  unpeered  by  ony. 

Save  the  Muses'  Hawthomden  I 

Ilka  sound  and  charm  delighting. 
Will  (thou^  hardly  fit  to  gang) 

Wandered  on  through  scenes  mviting. 
Listening  to  the  mavis'  sang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  fast  closing, 
On  a  fragrant  strawberry  steep, 

Esk's  sweet  dream  to  rest  composing, 
Wearied  nature  drapt  asleep. 

*  Soldier,  rise  I — the  dews  o'  e'ening 

Gathering,  fa'  wi'  deadly  skaith  t— 
Wounded  soldier !  if  complaining. 

Sleep  na  here,  and  catch  your  death.* 

•  ♦  • 

Silent  stept  he  on,  poor  fallow  I 

Listening  to  his  guide  before. 
O'er  green  knowe  and  floweiy  hallow, 

Till  they  reached  the  cot-house  door. 

Laigh  it  was,  yet  sweet  and  humble ; 

Decked  wi'  honeysuckle  round ; 
Clear  below  Esk's  waters  rumble. 

Deep  glens  murmuring  back  the  sound. 

Melville's  towers  sae  white  and  stately. 
Dim  by  gloaming  glint  to  view ; 

Through  Lasswade's  dark  woods  keek  swcetl? 
Skies  sae  red  and  lift  sae  blue. 

Entering  now,  in  transport  mingle 

Mother  fond  and  happy  wean. 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle 

Bleezing  on  a  clean  hearthstane. 

'  Soldier  welcome !  come,  be  cheerie— 
Here  ye'se  rest  and  tak'  your  bed- 
Faint,  waes  me !  ye  seem,  and  weary, 
Pale's  your  cheek  sae  lately  red  I' 


*  Changed  I  am,'  sighed  Willie  till  her ; 

'  Changed,  nae  doubt,  as  changed  can  bt  | 
Yet,  alas  I  does  Jeanie  Miller 

Nought  o'  Willie  Gairlace  see !' 

Hae  ye  marked  the  dews  o'  morning 

Glittering  in  the  sunny  ray. 
Quickly  fa',  when,  without  warning. 

Rough  blasts  came  and  shook  the  spray  t 

Hae  ye  seen  the  bird  fast  fleeing, 
Drap  when  pierced  by  death  mair  fleet  t 

Then  see  Jean  wi'  colour  deeing. 
Senseless  drap  at  Willie's  feet. 

After  three  lang  years'  affliction 
(A'  their  waes  now  hushed  to  rest), 

Jean  ance  mair,  in  fond  afiection, 
Clasps  her  Willie  to  her  breast. 

The  simple  truth  and  pathos  of  descriptions  like 
these  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  soon  rendered  Mac- 
neill's  poem  universally  popular  in  Scotland.  Its 
moral  tendency  was  also  a  strong  recommendation, 
and  the  same  causes  still  operate  in  procuring 
readers  for  the  tale,  espedally  in  that  class  best 
fitted  to  appreciate  its  rural  beauties  and  homely 
pictures,  and  to  reoeiye  beneflt  from  the  lessons  it 
inculcates.  MacneiU  wrote  several  Scottish  lyrics, 
but  he  wanted  the  true  genius  for  song-writing — the 
pathos,  artlessness,  and  simple  gaiety  which  should 
accompany  the  flow  of  the  music.  He  published  a 
descriptive  poem,  entitled  71u  Links  of  Forth,  or  a 
Parting  Peep  <it  the  Caru  of  Stirling  ;  and  some  prose 
tales,  in  wnich  he  laments  the  effect  of  modem 
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the  vnicc  of  a  countrf  ffirl  !□  ao  Hcljouing  field 
igiiig  by  heraelf  a.  King  i^  hia  own — 
ell  meet  boidc  the  dnikj  glen,  on  jon  baniKide ; 
d  he  UMd  to  say  he  wu  more  pleased  nt  thii  eri- 
uce  of  lii»  po[iularity,  Ihan  ut  any  tribute  whith 
A  evpr  becti  paid  him.  He  id^eririinla  conlributtHl 
tne  tongs  to  Mr  Geni^  Ttiomion'a  Select  Mel[>- 
>a,  and  exerted  hinnelf  to  procure  Iriih  aira,  of 
lich  Iio  «ai  very  fbod.  WhilaC  delighting  all 
luci  oThia  countrymen  witli  liii  native  aongB,  the 
ct  ftll  iuto  a  atale  uf  morbid  dupondtncy,  aggm- 
led  by  bodily  weokneu,  and  a  tendency  to  eon- 
lUptiuD.  He  Iiad  prepared  a  nev  edition  of  hia 
ema  for  the  preaa,  and  aeiit  the  manuacript  to  Kir 
inatablethe  paUishcrj  buCitn-ua  relumed  hy  that 
otlemaD,  in  conaeqoence  of  hia  having  more  new 
irk*  on  hand  than  he  enuld  undertake  that  aeaaon. 
ill  diaappoinlment  preyed  on  the  apirils  of  the 
]«itive  poet,  and  hia  mi-lanohuly  became  deep  and 
trituaL  Hu  burned  all  hia  mauuBcripta,  and  sank 
to  a  atate  of  mental  derangemenL  Betnniing 
no  a  viiit  to  Glaigow  on  the  17th  of  May  [810, 
B  unhappy  poet  retired  to  rest;  but  '  anapicinn 
ring  beea  eielted,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  it 
II  discoiered  that  he  had  atulcn  out  unperceived. 
arch  waa  made  in  every  direction,  aiul  by  the 
wTi  of  the  morning,  the  coat  ot  the  poet  was  dia- 
pered lying  at  the  side  of  the  tunnel  of  a  ncigh- 
uring  brook,  pointing  out  but  too  aurely  where 
)  body  waa  to  befoimil.'*  Tannahill  was  a  modest 
d  temperate  man,  devoted  to  hia  kindred  and 
enda,  and  of  uablemiaheil  parity  and  correctness 

conduct  Hia  lamentable  death  aroae  from  no 
mt  or  irregnlority,  but  waa  aolcly  caused  by  that 
irbld  disease  of  the  mind  which  at  length  over- 
rew  his  reason.    Tlie  poems  of  thia  ill-starred  wn 

genius  arc  greatly  inferior  to  his  songs.  They 
re  all  a  coninionplaee  artiScial  character.  His 
rics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  and  original  bath 

description  and  acntinient.  Hia  diction  is  copious 
d  luxuriant,  particularly  in  dcacribing  natural 
jecta  and  the  peculiar  feoturca  of  the  Scottish 
idscape.  His  simplicity  is  natural  and  unaSbcted ; 
d  though  be  appeara  to  have  poaaeased  a  deeper 
mpathy  with  oature  than  with  the  workings  of 
man  leeling.  or  even  the  posaion  of  love,  he  is 
en  tender  and  palbetie.  Hia  '  Gloomy  wioter'a 
w  Bwa'  is  a  beautiful  concentration  of  tenderness 
i  melody. 

Tie  Bnai  o'  Bal^iit/ur. 


Let  OS  go,  laade. 

To  the  btaea  o' 

Wbrra  the  blae-b 


Where  the  dwt 
Sport  the  lang 


Balqnhither, 
wrrieB  grow 
nie  Highland  heatlut; 

ng  together, 
^      mmer  day 
Od  the  braes  n'  Balquhither. 
I  twine  thee  a  bower 
'  the  clear  siller  fountain, 

i'  the  13o«ets  of  the 


When  the  rude  wintry  win' 
Idly  Taves  round  our  dwelling. 

And  Ue  roar  of  the  linn 
On  the  night  bteeie  it  swelling, 


So  raemly  weNl  tinE, 

As  ths  stann  rattles  o'er  ut. 
Till  the  [tear  'hiding  ring 

Wi"  the  light  lilting  chorua. 
Now  the  tumincr  's  in  prime 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  hlnoming, 
And  tbe  wild  mountain  thyuis 


Tht  Sraa  o'  Glmlffcr. 
Keen  blaws  the  win'  oVr  the  braes  o'  Oleniffer, 

Tbe  auld  castle  turTeta  are  covered  with  snaw ; 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lone 

Among  the  broom  buahea  by  Stardcy  green  ahawl 
i^__Mi  a  ..  luinnier  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnio. 


The  ma 
Jul  far  to 


le  camp  they  hi 


round  uswai  blithe 
heard  but  tbe  wind 


irehL-d  my  deaiJolllli<^ 

bistling  dreari^ 
spreading  snaw. 

iir  wiiiga  as  tbsj 

iiig  wae  for  mj 


Yon  cauld  aleety  cloud  akiffa  alang  the  bleak  maim. 

And  ahakea  the  dark  Bra  on  the  atcep  rocky  bni^ 
While  down   the  deep  glen  Uwla  the  n>aw-flooded 
fouatain, 

That  murmurwl  sae  aweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
It'a  no  tta  loud  toar  on  the  Kintry  wind  swellin'. 

It's  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tear  i'  my  s'o  ;       ' 


The  Fhnctr  o'  Zhimblaaf. 
The  ran  has  gane  down  o'er  tbe  lofty  Benlomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside'  o'it  the  scen^ 
While  lauelj  1  stray  in  the  calm  aummrr  gloaiaiHi 


'a  modesi 


ly,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnii 
iiplicil^  marks  her  its  ain : 
lain,  diresled  of  feeling. 


For  guileless  a 
And  far  be  tbe  v 

Wba'd  blight 

blane. 

Singoa.thonsw 

Thou'rt  dear  t 
Sae  dear  to  thu  ,      . 

la  charming  young  Jesaie,  the  flowei 


thy  hymn  to  the  e'eninj 
cs  of  CalderwDod  glen ; 


How  lost  wen  my  daya  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jewie! 

The  aports  o'  the  city  aeemcd  fonliih  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  n,w  a  nymph  i  would  ca'  mv  dear  lassie, 

Till  charmed  wi'  aweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dum- 

Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur. 
Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain. 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  iplendour. 
If  wonting  sweet  Jesaie,  the  flower  o'  Duniblaiie. 


moMirso 


CYCLOP JSDIA  OF 


TI£LTHSPBUDr 


II 


Gloomy  Winta^t  now  Awa, 

Oloomj  winter's  now  awa. 
Saft  the  wefltlin  breezes  biaw : 
*Mang  the  birks  o*  Stanlej-«haw 

The  maris  sings  fu'  cheerie  0. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer*!)  dewy  dell. 
Blooming  like  thj  bonnie  sel', 

Mj  young,  my  artless  dearie  0. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray. 
O'er  Gleukilloch's  sunny  brae. 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day 

Midst  joys  that  nerer  wearie  0. 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Lavrocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds  ; 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds. 

Adorn  tne  banks  sae  brierie  O. 
Round  the  nyWan  fairy  nooks, 
Feathery  brekaus  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie  0. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  rerdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  0. 

aiCHA&DOAIX. 

Contemporary  with  Tannahill,  and  possessing  a 
kindred  taste  in  long-writing,  was  Richard  Gall 
(1776-1801),  who,  whilst  employed  as  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  threw  off  some  Scottish  songs  that  were 
justly  popular.  *  My  only  jo  and  dearie  O,*  for  pleas- 
ing fancy  and  musical  expression,  is  not  unworthy 
TannaliilL  *  I  remember,'  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
'  wfien  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular:  its  sweet- 
ness and  ease,  ratlier  than  its  originality  and  vigour, 
might  be  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third  verse 
contains  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— a  sunny  bank,  and  some  sweet  soft  school- 
girl, will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines 
are  sung.' 

My  only  Jo  and  Dearie  0, 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0 ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 

Upon  the  banks  sae  briery  0 ; 
Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  ivory, 

0  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee  I 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  me, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

The  birdie  sings  upon  the  thorn 

Its  sang  o'  joy,  fu'  cheerie  0, 
Rejoicing  in  the  summer  mom, 

Nae  care  to  mak  it  eerie  0 ; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  0*  the  cares  I  hae  to  meet. 
That  gar  m^  restless  bosom  beat. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Whan  we  were  baimies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  blinking  bonnie  0, 

Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day. 
Our  joys  fu*  sweet  and  mony  0  ; 

Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea. 

And  round  about  the  thorny  tree. 

Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee. 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

1  hac  a  wish  I  canna  tine, 

'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me  0; 
I  wish  thou  wert  for  ever  mine. 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me  0 :  | 


Then  I  wad  daat  thee  night  and  day. 
Nor  ither  warldly  care  inLd  hae. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  forgot  to  play, 
Hy  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 

FareweU  to  Aynkirt, 

[Ikissanf  of  GaUli  has  been  often  prlnted-laen 
of  its  loosUty-ea  the  oaoDpoiltiaa  cf  Bbm.] 


Scenes  of  wo  and  eoenes  of  pleacnre, 

Scenes  that  former  thou^^ts  renew; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  ecenet  of  pleeanre^ 

Now  a  sad  and  laat  adieu ! 
Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming^ 

Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gan^~ 
Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roamii^ 

First  I  weaved  the  rustic  langl 

Bowers  adieu  I  where  love  decoying 

First  enthralled  this  heart  o  xnine; 
There  the  saflest  sweets  enjoying 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  sh^  tine! 
Friends  so  dear  mv  bosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  deir ; 
But,  alas !  when  forced  to  sever. 

Then  the  stroke,  oh!  how  iereiet 


Friends,  that  parting  tear  reserve  it, 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me; 
Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  bet 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure^ 

Scenes  that  former  thou^ts  renev; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  jdetsuzc^ 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu! 

JOHN  XATNK. 

John  Matne,  author  of  the  SiUer  Gm,  G 
and  other  poems,  was  a  native  of  Dumfne»-4 
the  year  1761 — and  died  in  London  in  16S( 
was  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  sod 
apprentice  in  the  DumfHes  Journal  office  io 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  publisbed  the  gc 
his  *  Siller  Gun'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twelve  fti 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  ancient  caste 
Dumfries,  called  '  Shooting  for  the  SiUer  Gm 
gun  being  a  small  silver  tube  presented  bf  J 
VI.  to  the  incorporated  trades  as  a  priM  to  thi 
marksman.  This  poem  "Mr  Mayne  oontiosE 
enlarge  and  improve  up  to  the  tmie  of  his  d 
The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two  yean  ^ 
cantos ;  in  another  year  (1780)  the  pcem  vai 
lished — enlarged  to  three  ofuitos — ^in  Bnddiii 
Magazine ;  and  in  1808  it  was  published  in  hf 
in  four  cantos.  This  edition  was  seen  by  Sir  W 
Scott,  who  said  (in  one  of  his  notes  to  tKe  I' 
the  Lake)  'that  it  surpassed  the  eflfbrts  of  Fergo 
and  came  near  to  those  of  Bums.'  In  18M  the ' ! 
Gun '  was  again  reprinted  with  Uie  additkn  (^  * 
canta  Mr  Mayne  was  author  of  a  short  po0 
Ualloween,  printed  in  Ruddiman's  Magazine  io  1 
and  in  1781  he  published  at  Glasgow  his  fineb 
of  Loaan  Braes^  which  Bums  had  seen,  ind  two 
of  which  he  copied  into  his  Logan  Witer. 
*  Siller  Gun'  is  humorous  and  descriptlTe.  » 
happy  in  both.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  and  1 
observer,  full  of  glee,  and  idso  of  gentle  sod  i 
tionate  recollections  of  his  native  town  and  i 
people  and  pastimes.  The  ballad  of  *  Logan  f 
is  a  simple  and  beautiAil  lyric,  superior  to  the 
elaborate  version  of  Bums.  Though  long  nt 
in  London  (as  proprietor  of  the  Star  nevsp 
Mr  Mayne  retained  his  Scottish  enthosiasni 
last ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  recottv 
in  advanced  life,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  hii< 
M  a  public  journalist,  to  trace  some  t&uai 
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JOHN  MATITK. 


*  his  native  Dumfries  and  the  hanks  of  the  Nith, 

*  to  hum  over  some  rural  or  pastoral  song  which 
»  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  his  name, 
t  well  as  his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  per- 
Mnency  of  early  feelings  and  associations. 

Logan  Braes, 

By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi*  glee  I've  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaes, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
'  But  wae's  my  heart,  thae  days  are  gane, 
And  I  wi'  grief  may  herd  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  far  nae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me ; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  weel  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane : 
Frae  kirk  and  lair  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  irae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  dauner  out  and  sit  alane ; 
Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryst  wi'  me. 
Oh  I  could  I  see  thae  days  again. 
My  lover  skaithless,  and  my  ain  I 
Beloved  by  friends,  revered  by  faes, 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes  t 

ffden  of  Kirheownd, 

Sdcn  Irving,  a  yonng  lady  of  exquisite  Iwanty  and  aooom- 
I,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirkconnel,  in  Annan- 


betrothed  to  Adam  Fleming  de  Kirkjiatrick,  a  young 
ttlfsnuui  of  rank  and  fortime  in  that  neighbourhood.  Walk- 
•  with  bar  lover  on  the  tweet  banks  of  the  Kirtle»  ahe  was 
irdcred  by  a  disappointed  and  sanguinary  riraL  This  catas- 
plM  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
3m  ml^Ject  of  throe  different  ballads :  the  first  two  are  old, 
>  ttilrd  is  the  composition  of  the  author  of  the  '  Siller  Gun.' 
mnm  first  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (1815) 
Sir  Walter  Scott] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seemH  to  beckon  me  I 
For  me  she  lived,  for  rae  she  sighed, 
For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  me  in  life's  sweet  mom  she  died 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lce  I 

Where  Kirtle-waters  gently  wind. 
As  Helen  on  my  arm  reclined, 
A  rival  with  a  ruthless  mind. 

Took  deadly  aim  at  me : 
My  love,  to  disappoint  the  foe. 
Rushed  in  between  me  and  the  blow ; 
And  now  her  cone  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-I^  t 

Though  heaven  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  curse  the  hand  bv  which  she  fell — 
The  fiend  who  made  my  heaven  a  hell. 

And  tore  my  love  from  me  I 
For  if^  where  all  the  graces  shine-^ 
Oh!  if  on  earth  there^  aught  divine. 
If  J  Helen !  all  these  charms  were  thine— 

They  centered  all  in  theet 

Ah  I  what  avails  it  that,  amain, 
I  dove  the  assassin's  head  in  twain  t 
No  peace  of  mind,  my  Helen  tlaia. 


No  resting-place  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  hue, 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee ! 

Oh !  when  I'm  sleeping  in  my  grave. 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  weeds  wave, 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave 

Unite  my  love  and  me  1 
Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  "igh^ 
My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies. 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee  1 

To  the  River  NUh, 

Hail,  gentle  stream  !  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  munnurs  to  mine  ear  ! 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rove. 
The  slave  of  poverty  and  love, 
Ne'er  shall  thy  bard,  where'er  he  be, 
Without  a  sigh  remember  thee  I 
For  there  my  infant  years  began. 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  love  and  friendship  true. 
The  blossoms  of  affection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  ever  nursed  a  poet's  dream  1 
Oft  have  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime). 
With  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly. 
Ensnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 
In  pairs  have  dragged  them  from  their  den, 
Till,  chased  by  lurking  fishermen. 
Away  I've  flown  as  fleet  as  wind, 
My  lagging  followers  far  behind. 
And  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Retumed  successful  as  befoie. 

[Mustering  of  the  Trades  to  Shoot  for  iheSOkrChMki 

The  lift  was  clear,  the  mom  serene. 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  scene, 
When  James  M*Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arms, 
Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 

Wi'  war's  alarms. 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads ; 

And,  what  was  dafter, 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dadi 

Cam  trotting  after  t 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there^ 

Doited  wi'  dozing  on  a  chair ; 

For  lest  they'd,  sleeping,  spoU  their  hair, 

Or  miss  the  siffht. 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fair, 

Sat  up  a'  night ! 

Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raven. 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shavoiy 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trades,  some  ora  saving 

To  wair  that  day. 

Fair  fa'  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  ho  bmik  his  new  apparel! 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

0'  scowling  wife! 
But,  blest  in  pantry,  bam,  and  bami, 

Be  blithe  through  life  1 
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Hech,  sin* !  what  crowds  cam  into  town, 
To  we  them  mustering  up  and  down  I 
Lai»e6  and  lads,  sun-burnt  and  browu— 

Women  and  weans, 
Gentle  and  seniple,  minijiling,  crown 

The  gladiiomc  scenes  1 

At  first,  forenent  ilk  Deacon's  hallan, 
His  ain  brigade  wa»*  made  to  fall  in ; 
And,  while  the  inut»ter-roll  was  calling, 

And  joybelli*  jowing, 
Het-pints,  wcel  spiced,  to  keep  the  saul  in. 

Around  were  flowing ! 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ham, 
Laid  the  fouudatiim  for  a  dram 
O'  whisky,  gin  fnie  Hottenlam, 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Whilk  after,  a'  was  fixh  that  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy  : 

0 1  weel  ken  they  wha  lo'e  thoir  chappin« 
Drink  maks  the  aublcKt  sivack  and  strapping ; 
Oars  Care  forjfct  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  eren  the  thowltMM  cock  their  tappin, 

And  craw  fu*  croojjc  1 

The  muster  owre,  the  different  bands 

File  aff  in  parties  to  the  sands ; 

Where,  'mid  loud  lauj^h)*  and  clapping  hands, 

Gley'd  Oeordy  Smith 
Eeriews  them,  and  their  line  expands 

Alang  the  Nith ! 

But  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

Was  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere  I 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare ; 

Syde  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair ; 

Round  hats,  and  cockit ! 

As  to  their  guns — thae  fell  engines. 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs. 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines. 

And  blunderbusses  1 

Maist  fock,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer; 
And  Fame,  the  story-telling  kimmer. 

Jocosely  hints 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  timmer 

Instead  o'  flints  1 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben ; 
And,  as  in  twenty  there  were  ten 
Worm-eaten  stocks, 
8ae,  here  and  there,  a  rozit-end 
Held  on  their  locks  I 

And  then,  to  show  what  difi*erence  standi 
Atween  the  leaders  and  their  ban<ls. 
Swords  that,  vnsheathed  since  Prestonpan% 

Neglected  lay, 
Were  furbished  up,  to  grace  the  handf 

0'  chiefs  this  day  I 

'  Ohon  I'  says  George,  and  ga'e  a  grane, 
'  The  age  o'  chiraliy  is  gane  !' 
Syne,  ^ring  owre  and  owre  again 

The  hale  surveyed. 
Their  route,  and  a'  things  else,  nuMle  plftuif 

He  snufied,  and  said  : 


'  Now,  gentlemen !  now,  mind  the  motion. 
And  diuna,  this  time,  mak  a  botion : 
Shouther  your  arms  I     O !  ba'd  them  tosh  on. 

And  not  athrawl 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  ikt  ocean. 

And  march  awa !' 

Wi'  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound. 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  1 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  roond. 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aflf,  while  Echo's  self  is  drowned 

In  acclamations  1 

SIR  ALEXANDER  BOSWELL. 

Sir  Alexander  Bosweul  (1 775- 182S), thee 
•on  of  Johnson's  biographer,  was  author  of  i 
amusing  songs,  which  are  still  T«y  popular. 
Gwietnan,  ye*re  a  Drucken   Cark^  JemMjft  Bm 
Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver^  &c.  disi>lay  considn 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  characteristic  p 
ing.     The  higher  qualities  of  simple  rustic  gncc 
elegance  lie  seems  never  to  have  attemjitfd. 
180.'i  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fugitive  piece*, 
published  them  under  tlie  title  of  Scm^  die/lji  u 
Scottish  Dialect.     In   1810  he  published  a  Scm! 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Fergusson,  called  EdtMht 
or  the  Ancient  liotfulty  ;  a  Sketch  of  Mamfntr$^l^!ii 
Gray.     This  Sketch  is  greatly  orerchurged. 
Alexander  was  an  ardent  lorer  of  our  early  liti 
ture,  and  reprinted  several  works  at  his  pri^ 
printing-press  at  Auchinleck.     When  politio 
high,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  perscmal  Mti 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  chsJlenge  freni 
Stuart  of  Duneam.     The  parties  met  at  Auiht 
tool,  in  Fifeshire  :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Ai 
ander  resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent;  bat 
Stuart*s  shot  took  cflTect,  and  the  unfortunate  hsro 
fell     He  died  from  the  wound  on  tlie  folio*  iru!  d 
the  26th  of  March  1822.     He  liad  been  ekvatd 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver, 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches ! 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  clean. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches: 
Auld  Ma;;rgie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent, 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kcnt. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  daog 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent, 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 

At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing; 
^Vllen  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down. 
And  to  her  would  be  gabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  \m, 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her; 
Aye  keckling  like  a  clocking  hen, 
But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
Jenny  dang.  Ice. 
Quo'  he.  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind. 

In  troth  I  needna  s wither ; 
You've  bonny  een,  and  if  yoaVe  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither : 
He  hummed  and  haw«d,  the  lass  cried,  PiS^ 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  levj^ 
And  dang  the  silly  wvaver. 
And  Jennr  dans,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  daag  tM  vraaver ; 
Syne  snapt  htr  fiimn^l^p  and  kii|(k, 
And  daqg  tks  tOfy  wtww. 

AH 
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Jenny*9  Bau^, 

IT  chaps  yon  birkfl  amang, 
?in'  lugs,  and  faces  lang ; 

I  at  neibour  Bauldy  Strang, 

Wha's  thae  I  see ! 

ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  chiel, 
himseP  cunnin'  as  the  de'il, 
e  they  cam,  awa  to  steal 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 

II  ill  lined,  and  back  weel  clad, 

I  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  shed, 
And  pappit  on  his  knee. 

*  My  goddess,  nymph,  and  queen, 
auty's  dazzled  baith  my  een ;' 
1  a  beauty  he  had  seen 
But— -Jenny's  bawbee. 

r  neist,  wi*  bletherin'  gab, 
>eches  wove  like  ony  wab, 
ne's  com  aye  took  a  dab, 
And  a'  for  a  fee : 

s  he  had  through  a*  the  town, 
desmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown ; 
ow  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi*  Jenny's  bawbee. 

nd  laird  neist  trotted  up, 
rsened  naig  and  siller  whup, 
There's  my  beast,  lad,  baud  the  grup. 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

gowd  to  mo  ? — I've  walth  o'  Ian' ; 
3n  ane  o'  worth  your  han'  ;* 
ght  to  pay  what  he  was  awn 
\Vi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

;e  frae  ban 'boxes  and  tubs, 
I  cam  neist  (but  life  has  rubs), 
re  the  roads,  and  fou  the  dubs, 
Ah !  waes  me! 

y,  squintin'  through  a  glass, 
ed,  *  rfaith  a  bonuie  lass !' 
ight  to  win,  wi'  front  o*  brass, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

,e  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig, 
ger  no  to  strut  sae  big, 
'yer  no  to  be  a  prig. 

The  fool  cried,  *  Tehee, 

:hat  I  could  never  fail!* 
led  the  dish-clout  till  his  tail. 
Died  him  wi'  a  water-pail. 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Good  Nigktf  and  Joy  betoV  ye  a'. 

is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  mcmth  at  aa  affsd 
chieftain.] 

ight,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ; 

'  harmless  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 

e's  fell  blasts  out  owre  ye  blaw  I 

rrow  may  ye  never  part  I 

:it  lives,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

mountain-fires  now  blaze  in  vain  : 

iber,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done, 

in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again ! 

yn  yon  muir  our  gallant  clan 

boasting  foes  their  banners  tore, 

lowed  himself  a  better  man, 

ercer  waved  the  red  claymore  t 

en  in  peace — then  mark  me  there— 

n  through  the  glen  the  wanderer  came, 

him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

re  him  here  a  welcome  hame. 


The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun  hear ; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  aye  hae  heart  to  feel. 
So,  ere  I  set,  111  see  you  shine, 

I'll  see  yon  triumph  ere  I  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  min^— 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 


ITke  High  Street  of  Sdinlmrgh.] 

[From  *  BdhihuTB^,  or  the  Ancient  Royattj.*] 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  rise. 
Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  skies ; 
There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 
The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  in  air ; 
There,  as  you  scale  the  steps  with  toilsome  tread. 
The  dripping  barrel  madifies  your  head  ; 
Thence,  as  adown  the  giddy  round  you  wheel, 
A  rising  porter  greets  you  with  his  creel  I 
Here,  in  these  chambers,  ever  dull  and  dark. 
The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark. 
Who,  clad  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread, 
Trembled  at  opening  casements  overhead ; 
But  when  in  safety  at  her  porch  he  trod, 
He  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twisted  rod. 
No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet. 
Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 
But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill. 
And  picked  their  steps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 
Then,  at  the  Cross,  each  joined  the  motley  mob — 
*  How  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  y**.  Bob !' 
Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavem  all  retired. 
And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired. 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  the  will ; 
And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  a  gili, 
«  *  « 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort. 
Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport. 
There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  is  driven ; 
Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  cut»e  in  given. 
There,  on  the  pavement,  mystic  fonns  arc  chalked. 
Defaced,  renewed,  delayed — but  never  balked  ; 
There  romping  Miss  the  rounded  slate  may  drop. 
And  kick  it  out  with  persevering  hop. 
There,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand. 
Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  ready  hand, 
And,  wading  through  the  puddle  with  slow  pace. 
Watch  in  solicitude  the  doubtful  race ! 
And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boast, 
Vault  in  succession  o'er  each  wooden  post. 
Or  a  bold  stripling,  noted  for  his  might. 
Heads  the  array,  and  rules  the  mimic  fight. 
From  hand  ana  sling  now  fly  the  whizzing  stonef. 
Unheeded  broken  heads  and  brf>ken  bones. 
The  rival  hosts  in  close  engagemciit  mix, 
Ihrive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  sticks. 
The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mother's  fears 
Ring  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 
Her  prayer  is  heard ;  the  order  quick  is  sped. 
And,  from  that  corps  which  hapless  Porteous  led, 
A  brave  detachment,  probably  of  two, 
Rush,  like  two  kites,  upon  the  warlike  crew. 
Who,  stnigKling,  like  the  fabled  frogs  and  mice, 
Are  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 
But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  various  garb- 
There  vice  begins  to  form  her  rank  line  barb ; 
The  germ  of  gambling  sprouts  in  pitch-and-toM, 
And  brawl,  successive,  tells  disputed  loss. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  whirling  halfpence  pass. 
And,  every  copper  gone,  they  fly  to  brass. 
Those  polished  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat, 
And  brilliant  shine  upon  some  youth  of  note, 
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h  Ibe  nndiug  ititcba  jicld. 
Anil  EulerpriiB  ftgkin  ouj*  the  field. 
So,  wben  >  few  Beet  TF»n  of  fail  abott  tpU 
H»Te  Hpmed  thii  dire  puiian  in  the  atn, 
Wbtn  Ifaouuiid  atitt  thouund  tftko  Its  fli^t 
In  the  iihnrt  circuit  of  one  wrelehed  nigbt, 
tleit  ihaU  the  bniioun  of  the  foraft  foil, 
And  ruin  dewUte  the  ehiefuin'i  hill ; 
Hill  atlct  hill  Hioe  cunninc  clrrk  *biUI  gkin  [ 
Then  in  tmendlcuit  behold  A  ChAne! 


Jake*  Hoon,   (renernUf  known  by  hli  poelic«l 

name  of  '  The  Ettrkk  Shepherd."  wa»  perhapi  the 

moat  creatlTe  and  imitginatiTe  of  the  ntieducalcJ 

I     poet*,    nil  fincy  had  a  wide  mnjre,  picturinit  in  il> 

flight!  Kcnen  uT  wihl  si'rial  magnilicence  and  btnutj'. 

nil  taite  wai  wry  dcfut^tivc,   thuugh  ho  hiul  dunu 

,i      tnach  to  repair  hii  e«rly  want  of  initruetian.    Hi» 

!     occu^intinn  nf  a  ahuplierd,  among  aolitarr  hills  and 

I  i      uleni.  miut  h>Te  Ini'n  farmirablu  tn  hi*  poetical  en- 
.  1     tinuiMm.    He  wiu   not,   like  Bumi,  thrown  into 

•ocicty  when  youn|!,  nriil  funxd  to  combat  with  mia- 
!|  fortune.  Hi)  dentiny  wna  unTaried,  until  he  luid 
'  UTirt'd  it  ■  period  wlicn  the  bent  of  hit  geniut  wai 
'  I  flxeil  fi>r  life.  Without  locicty  during  the  day,  liii 
'  ereninp  h'iur»  wpro  "pent  in'  li«teiiin((  to  ancient 
■  legends  and hnlliidi,  of  whii'hhi«nii.lher(1ikeBunn'i) 
'  was  a  itrcat  reciter.  Tliis  tiuraery  of  imagination  lie 
hai  him K'lf  beautifully  di-ambed: — 
0  lilt  the  mj'ntic  lore  aublime 
,  Of  fain  tales  of  ancient  time  ! 

,  I  teamed  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 

j  The  IkHl  abode*  ofliFini;  men, 

;  I  Where  never  Ftran/er  oirue  onr  way 

I  By  siimnicr  niiiht,  or  winter  lUji 

'  Whtre  TieiglilKiuriiip  hind  or  rot  wtu  none — 

Our  conrenie  Ba*  with  heaTeii  alone — 
With  roices  th;oiii;h  Ihe  ulnnd  that  sung, 
i  And  broodini(  stiinnfi  that  round  us  hung. 

'i  O  lady,  judge,  if  judge  fe  may, 

]  How  stem  and  aiiiidc  niu  Ihe  sway 

{  Of  thcmn  like  thew  when  darkness  fell. 

And  gray-haiml  fircB  the  tsle*  would  tellt 
'  I  Whin  doors  were  bim-d,  and  elder  dame 

'  Plied  at  her  laxk  b«ide  the  flanie 

That  thmug:h  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 
i  •  On  dim  and  unihercd  tncen  shone — 

I I  The  blent  of  mountain  goat  on  high. 
That  from  the  cliff  r»nie  quaTering  by  j 
The  echoing  rock,  Ihe  niihing  flood. 
The  cntiiract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood  J 
The  undefined  and  mingled  hum — 
Voice  of  the  desert  never  dumb ! 

All  these  have  left  within  this  heart 
A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 
A  wildered  and  unearthly  flnme, 
A  something  that's  without  a  name. 
Hogg  was  descended  team  a  rnmily  of  shepherds, 
and  bom.  as  he  alleged  (though  the  point  was  often 
diapuled)  on  tlic  asth  January  (Burns's  birthday). 
in  the  year  1TT3.    When  a  mere  child  lie  wna  put 
out  to  service,  acting  flrat  a»  a  cow-herd,  until  cuii- 
able  of  taking  care  of  a  flock  i>f  aheep.     He  had  in 
all  about  linlf  a  year's  schooling.    When  eighteen 

5;ars  of  ngc  lie  entered  the  service  of  Mr  JjiidUw, 
laekhousc  He  wu  then  an  eagec  render  of  poetry 
and  niniiinces.  itnd  he  lubierihed  to  a  circulating 
libmry  in  IVeblei,  the  miscellaneous  contenla  of 
wiiich  he  perused  with  the  utniD»t  aviilily.     He 


n  uf  light-bi 


under  hi>  hat  or  blue  bonnet,  the  eory  of 
country  majdcns.  An  attack  of  illiMU,  hs 
brought  on  by  oTer-eiertion  on  a  hot  nmoi 
completely  altered  his  cooDlenance;  and  daat 
Tery  form  of  his  feoture*.  Hii  flnt  litenlj 
was  in  song-writing,  and  in  1601  be  i*dl> 
small  Toluine  of  pieces.  He  waa  intmdand 
Waller  Scutt  by  his  maater's  son,  Mr  WiOiam 
law,  and  assisted  in  the  cnUectioo  of  oU  bilU 
the  Girder  Minstrelsy.  He  sooo  imitated  tb 
of  these  sncienl  itraina  with  great  feltdtj,  0 
lished  another  volume  of  aongi  and  poenn  vti 
title  of  Tht  JtfoMXaia  Bard.  He  now  nnlari 
sheep- fiu^ing.  and  took  K  joorner  to  the  1^ 
Harris  on  a  ipeculation  of  this  kind;  but  ill  I 
saved  ai  a  shepherd,  or  by  his  publicstiaB.  ■*• 
in  tlicsc  attempts.  He  then  rrpaiied  to  W 
snd  endcBTouied  to  subrist  by  hii  pea.  Aad 
of  songs.  The  Forttt  Minttrd,  was  biilM' 
hii  suMnd  was  a  periodical  called  Tin  %^ 
was  Dot  till  the  pablication  of  the  Qmriii  Wt 
1813,  that  the  shepherd  ertabliabed  his  Kp 
as  an  author.  This  '  legendary  poem '  oawt 
collection  of  tain  and  bsllad*  luppoHd  tsb 
to  Marj-  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  rutin  bardi  d 
land  aisemhied  at  a  royal  wake  at  Uolrn 
order  that  the  fair  queen  might  provt 
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IS  powen  of  Scottish  tong. 


Tlie  design  was  excellent,  and  the  eieentioii  w 
and  maiterly.  that  Hogg  wai  at  once  plitH  J 
the  first  of  our  living  px-ts.  The  di9emt  p< 
tions  of  the  native  minstrels  ar«  strung  liftll 
a  thrcnl  of  narratlTc  so  gracefully  wntln  is 
parti,  .nat  thu  reader  ii  surprised  eqiull'  ■!  'i 
licacy  and  Ihe  genius  nf  tlie  author.  At  Ibt  0 
sion  of  the  poem,  Hoidc  alludes  to  bu  lu> 
friend  ^itt,  and  ulvi-rti  with  sonw  fading 
advice  which  Sir  Wulb-r  had  once  giiea  him. 
■tain  from  lilt  worship  of  poetry. 

The  lanil  wax  chamieJ  to  li^l  ku  lajs; 
It  knc<r  the  barp  of  ancient  days. 
The  borditr  chiefs  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchre*  uiibennvd  and  green, 
Paued  from  their  mouldy  vaults  iwsy 
In  armour  red  and  slum  amy. 
And  by  their  moonlight  halU  wrn  mo 
lu  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  a^n, 
80  powerful  waa  the  niagie  »ti»in. 

Btc<t  be  hit  generoiu  heart  for  sytl 
Ho  told  me  where  the  (elic  lav ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Kttrick's  wildeit  liill ; 
Watched  my  fint  notes  with  eutimu  IJti 
And  wondered  at  my  minitreliy; 
He  little  weened  a  patml'*  tongas 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  tnui, 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new ; 
When  by  myself  I  'gan  to  play, 
Hb  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  ber  notes  began  with  skill. 
To  sound  beneath  the  bod  them  hill. 
And  twino  around  my  bosom's  con, 
How  rould  we  part  for  erenuore  1 
Twai  kindness  all — I  cannot  blame — 
For  bootless  ii  the  minstrel  flame : 
But  sure  a  bard  mi^t  well  have  knon 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  I 

Scott  was  grieved  at  this  allusion  to  his  M 
<cl,  as  it  waa  given  W  a  time  when  • 
ncd  of  the  shepherd  possessing  llie  pnrti 

be  displayed  in  the  *  Queen's  Waki^'    Viriads< 


ENGUBH  UTERATUKE. 


..le  Spenierian  rtanzB;  _ 

blank  Terse  1  Tkt  Hinting  af  &JUt>t.'  I'Ik 
irror,  Qucnt  Hynde,  DraiiuilkTalei,Scc  AIki 
,ove]t.  a»Wi«terEvaiingTaltt,  The  Broicnit 
vk.  The  Three Ftriltitf Man,  TheTliree Perih 
UK,  The  Cm/anofu  of  a  Smiwr,  Jtc.  StL-. 
irose  IB  very  unequal.  He  had  no  Aitl  in 
i;  incidonti  oc  dtlineiLting  charxcter.  He  ia 
LrKrindeiCraTngiutti  yct lOme of  lii« ibirun 
ich  of  the  litcnU  truth  uid  hiippy  minute 

of  Uctoe.  .  The  worldly  Bchemes  (if  the 
I  were  Ifldora  luccelsfaL  Tlioufih  lie  hr  '. 
a  ahecp  fnrnier,  iic  ventured  ajciiin,  and  toolf 
unn.  llounC  Bcnjtpr,  from  the  Duke  nf  Buc- 

Herc  1iu  alio  v,-iu  uriiuceessful ;  ntid  liii  aole 

for  the  Isttcr  yeiira  of  h»  life,  irai  the  re- 
ion  nSbrded  hy  hia  literary  laboun.  He 
I  cottsire  which  lie  hnd  built  at  Altrire,  on 
of  moorland  (wventy  acrea)  presented  to 

the  Duchcs)  of  Buwleuch.  Ilia  lore  of 
ind  fletd-sporti  amountal  to  a  puiion,  and 

coulil  no  lontrec  flah  or  hunt,  he  declared 

f  that  Ilia  death  «aa  near.    In  the 

le  WHS  attacked  with  a  dropaieal  cnmpluinti 
he  Slat  November  of  that  year,  after  aooie 
mtcnsilHllt.v.  he  breathed  his  lut  aa  calmly, 
I  ns  little  pain,  as  lie  ever  fell  asleep  in  liis 
id  on  the  hill-Hide.  His  death  was  deeply 
in  the  Tale  uf  Ettriclc.  for  oil  rejoiced  in 
;  and  notwithstanding  liii  penonal  foibles, 
lierd  wnl  generous,  kind-lunrted,  and  cbari- 

beyoiid  hia  nteans. 

activity  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  Hogg 
il  Alliin  Ramsny  tiiure  than  he  did  Biinit. 
nt  them  had  the  strength  of  passion  or  the 
intellect  peculiar  to  Bum*;  bat,  on  the 
nrl,  llieir  style  was  more  discurtive.  playful, 
iful.  Burns  seldnni  projects  himself,  as  it 
t  of  his  own  feelings  and  situatiau,  whereas 
naay  and  Hore  are  happiest  when  they  soar 
world  of  fancy  or  the  scenes  of  antiquity. 
-ick  Shi'phcrd  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
IS  of  old  romance  and  leRendary  story.  He 
EC  S]ienscr,  tu  luxuriate  in  fairy  visions,  anil 
re  H-enea  of  supematoral  splendour  and 

ba  emerald  fields  ate  of  dazzling  glow, 
uil  the  flowara  of  eTerlaating  blow, 
uicny '  is  one  of  the  flneat  (airy  tales  that  ever 
.■eivtil  by  poet  or  painter;  and  passages  in 
grima  of  the  Sun'  have  the  same  nlatract 
inuty  and  lofty  imagination.  Burns  would 
'upkd  to  commit  himself  to  these  sc-rinl 
s,  Hii  visions  were  (nore  material,  and 
}  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  actual  existence. 

this  peculiar  feature  in  Hogg's  poetry  is 
t  of  moat  of  his  songs — a  wild  lyrical  How 

that  is  sonietimea  iiieipresaihly  aweet  line! 
l\v  wanted  art  to  (xinatruct  a  fable,  and 
give  due  effect  to  his  imagery  and  eoncep- 
it  there  are  few  poets  who  imprcsa  us  so 
111  the  idea  of  direct  inspinitjon,  and  that 

indeed  on  art  '  untcochable  and  nntauglil.' 

Bonny  KUiMnij. 
[Fnwi  the  •  Quten^i  Walu:'] 
I]nii':iy  gnvd  up  the  glen ; 

■■•-Y  inoj.k  of  the  isle  to  Me, 
vny  wiM  pure  aa  pure  could  be. 
Ij  to  hear  Ibeyorlin  sing, 
the  crcsa-flower  round  tbo  spring ; 


Tlie  scarlet  hjjip  and  the  hiudbcnye, 

Anil  the  nut  that  bang  frao  the  haiel  tree  ; 

Kor  Kilniony  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

Hut  lang  may  het  uiinny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 

Anil  long  ma;  she  seek  i'  the  greimwood  sfaav ; 

Lang  the  idird  of  Duneira  blame. 

And  long,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  liame  t 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 
Wlien  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  wa»  dead, 
When  iiiasa  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  "unff, 
When  the  beadsman  liad  prayed,  and  the  dead-belt 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  wai  still, 
M'boii  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  wenieru  hill, 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cat  biioc  over  the  plain 
Like  a  little  wee  cload  m  the  world  its  lane ; 
Wlien  the  ingle  lowed  with  on  eiry  leme. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hamel 

■  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  whoro  have  you  been  1 
Lang  hae  we  souKlit  baith  holt  and  deoa ; 
By  linn,  by  ford,  ajid  greenwood  tree. 
Yet  yau  are  haleiotue  and  lair  to  see. 
Where  gat  je  that  joup  o'  the  lily  sheen  1 
That  boiiiiy  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green  I 


Andtl 
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Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  I' 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  s«ii  on  Kilmeei's  face ; 
A>  atill  VBB  her  look,  and  u  still  wa*  her  ee. 
At  the  atillnesa  that  lay  on  the  emetsnt  lea. 
Or  the  mial  that  sleeps  on  a  wavelesa  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  hod  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  hod  seen  what  ehe  could  not  declare; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew. 
But  it  seemed  OS  the  harp  of  the  sky  hod  rung. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  Hhe  tpake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  hod  seen. 
And  H  land  where  sin  had  never  been. 

Ill  yon  greenwood  there  is  a  walk. 
And  in  that  waik  there  ia  a  wene, 

.\iA  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maiko 
That  neither  hath  tieah,  blood,  nor  bane ; 
And  down  in  yoo  greenwood  he  walks  his  lacs 
III  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 
Iter  boiom  happed  wi'  the  flowrets  gay; 
But  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Ktlmeny  fell  sound  asleep ; 
She  kcnd  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ce. 
Till  waked  by  tbe  hjrons  of  a  far  country*, 
f!he  wakened  on  couch  of  the  silk  sae  alim. 
All  Btrl|>td  wi'  the  hois  of  the  raiabow'a  tim  j 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  cni.  hail  travelled  mortal  life. 
They  clomped  her  waist  and  her  hands  aae  fur. 
They  kiwwd  het  cheek,  and  they  kamed  her  hair, 
And  round  came  many  a  bloouiing  fere, 
Saying, '  Bonny  Kilmeny,  je're  welcome  here!' 

Thcv  lifted  KUmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  cijatal  bright. 
The  fountain  of  virion,  and  fouuUin  of  light ; 
Tlic  emerald  fields  were  of  datiling  glow. 
And  tbe  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fiidc ; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  [he  itream  of  life  that  wandeiwi  by  ; 
And  fhe  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  sung, 
She  kcnd  not  where,  but  sae  iweetly  it  rung. 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn. 

'  Cll  blest  be  tbe  day  Kilmeny  was  borti'. 
The  tun  that  sliincs  on  tbe  world  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  glcid  fcae  the  fijunlaiu  of  light ; 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeka  the  sky  sae  dun, 

Like  A  gowden  bow,  or  a  beamlew  sun, 

Shall  wear  awajr,  and  be  iieen  nae  mair. 

And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  trayelling  the  air. 

But  lang,  huig  after  baith  night  and  daj. 

When  the  sun  and  the  world  hare  eelyed  awaj ; 

When  the  Kinner  has  gaiie  to  his  waesome  doom, 

Kilmen  Y  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom  I ' 
♦  »  • 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  0ee 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  coontrye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  diMtant  muHic,  soft  and  deep, 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  yean  had  come  and  fled, 
^Mlen  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 
'Wlien  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny 's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hamo  I 
And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  neyer  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een. 
In  that  mild  face  could  neyer  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-roue  in  the  shower  ; 
And  her  yoice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loyed  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 
And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring, 
But  whereyer  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cneered ; 
The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled. 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eye  the  woodlands  rung, 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion, 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  come, 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  fauldj)  the  tame, 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung. 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooycd  their  young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 
When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen  1 

To  the  CoTMt  of  \SIL 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene, 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green. 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  1 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height. 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 
Pread  traveller  of  immensity! 


Stranger  of  heaven  I  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven. 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale. 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-staff  onfuried ! 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  1 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 
That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  shone,* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem. 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  1 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire. 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  ja 
Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 

From  wilderness  of  glowing  sphem. 
To  fling  thy  vesture  o*er  the  waint 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 
And  vanisht^t  from  human  view, 

A  thousand  worlds  Hhall  hail  thy  ray 
Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue  I 

-0 1  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thet^ 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside. 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun. 
The  icicles  from  off  the  pole ; 

Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  planeti  roUl 

StranOTr  of  heaven  !  O  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom ! 

When  the  K*/e  comes  ffame. 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken ; 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  namef 
T\8  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  h»me. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  miik, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet, 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
'TIS  not  on  couch  of  velvet. 

Nor  arbour  of  the  grcart — 
Tis  beneath  the  spr»Miing  bilk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  l>onnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 
For  the  mate  he  lo'cs  to  sec. 

And  on  the  topmost  bough, 
0,  a  happy  bird  is  he! 

*  It  was  reckoned  by  many  tbat  thi<  was  flic  ■UM  fl 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  Bavfour.— i/Mff. 
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And  he'tl  woo  bti  bonnU  luiia 
When  the  kje  ninioB  hame. 

When  the  hlcnart  bean  a  peatl, 
Aud  the  dituy  tumi 


Andtb 


ie  lurkcn  fioi-. 


Hu  bulilit  up  ' 
Then  the  lairock  fraa  the  blue  lift, 

Dmp'  ilovni,  nnd  thinks  nae  ahusi 
Td  noo  bin  bDtitiie  lauie 

Wlien  the  kye  coinvs  hame. 
See  jonder  paitkv  ahepberd 

Th&t  lingers  on  tho  hill— 
Hia  jowei  are  in  the  fAuIil, 

And  hi<  lamb,  are  Ijing  MlU  ; 
Yet  he  dowjia  ging  to  bed. 

For  bin  heart  ia  in  a  flame 
To  meet  hin  bonnie  la«ia 

Whea  the  kj'c  comes  hame. 
When  the  lilllo  wee  bit  beirt 

Risea  high  m  the  breast. 
And  the  little  tree  bit  itum 


When  the  kje  earner  hame. 
Then  Bin™  all  nalore  joini 
In  tlii<i  lore  >vithaut  alio/, 


Wi'i 


When  the  k;e  comei  hame. 
When  the  k^e  comei  hame, 

When  the  kye  eome*  hame, 

*T<rcvn  the  gloamin  and  the  mir 

When  the  kye  comes  liaine. 


Lore  Rirea  it  energy,  Io'b  gate  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewj  wing, 

Where  art  thou  jouraeyinn  t 
Thj  laj  ii  in  benren,  thy  Iotc  la  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  abeen. 

O'er  moor  and  raoualain  green, 
O  er  the  red  atrenmer  that  hemlds  the  day, 

Orer  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Ofer  the  niinhow'i.  rim, 
Miuieal  chemb,  aoar,  tinging,  aitayl 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooma, 
8we«t  will  thy  welcome  aud  bed  of  lore  be  I 

Emblem  Drbappini 


neighbouring  proprietor,  bnt  shnrtly  nftprwanfa 
become  factor  or  lnnd-ite«ard  to  Jlr  Jliller  nf  Dn,!- 
:winton,  Biimt'i  landlord  at  Elliiland.  Jlr  (Tun- 
nlnghatn  had  fevr  adrantngei  in  liii  early-  dnya, 
Ight  bo  reaidcnre  in  a  fine  paatorn!  and 
[Strict,  Itifii  tDimecnitLiI  by  tlie  preience 


AiXAN  CcEHiHoBAN,  a  hsppy  iniitatoT  of  the  old 
Cottiah  bollnda,  and  a,  man  of  varioua  tnlenta,  wna 
nm  at  Blackwood,  near  Dnliwintoo.  Dumfricii 
"    '  7S4.    Hi*  ijitfacr  waa  gardener 


and  thp  peniuB  of  Bnms.  His  nnrle  hsvlnji  attained 
somo  eminence  na  n  coonlry  builder,  or  moaon, 
Allan  waa  apprenticed  to  him,  with  a  yiew  to  join- 
init  or  follouring  him  in  bia  trade  i  bnt  thl»  iclieme 
did  not  hold,  and  in  ISIO  he  reoiovKd  to  London, 
and  connected  bimaelf  with  the  newapapcr  prcsB. 
In  1814  he  wiu  enRmred  hi  derk  of  the  worka, 
or  Buperintendent,  tn  the  late  Sir  Fnincia  Chnntrey, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  in  whoie  eitabliahment  he 
continued  till  his  death.  October  i1,  IB42.  Mr 
Cunningham  wa«  an  indefotiiffible  writer.  Ho 
curly  contributed  poetical  effusioni  to  the  peno- 
dical  worln  of  the  dny,  and  nearly  all  the  »ong« 
and  fmemenU  nf  verse  in  CromeVs  Bemaina  of 
Nithsdale  and  Oallowny  Song  (1910)  nre  ol  iiia 
compoaition,  Ihoujth  published  by  Cromck  m  nil- 
doubted  oriffinHli.  Some  of  theae  are  warlike  and 
.Tacobite,  aoino  amatory  and  devotional  (tha  wild 
IjTical  breathinfra  of  CovenantinR  lore  and  piety 
among  t)ic  hilli).  and  all  uf  tUcm  abounding  in 
traits  of  Scottish  ninil  life  and  primitire  miuiuers. 
Aa  songs,  they  are  not  pitched  in  a  key  to  be 
populnrj  but  for  natural  grace  and  (cnilerocaa,  and 
rich  Doric  simplicity  and  ferronr,  these  jiaeudo-an- 
tiqne  strains  of  ^[rCunninglism  are  inimitable.  In 
isas  he  pnblished  Sir  Marmadaie  Maiwll,  a  dra- 
matic poum,  founded  on  Border  atory  and  suptrati- 
tirm,  nnd  afterwardi  two  Tolumel  of  7Viirf<"(tbnnl 
Tain.  TlitvB  norda  of  n  similar  description,  but 
more  difl\i»e  and  improbable— namely.  Paul  Jemrt. 
Sir  lilichad  Scott,  and  Lord  Roldm.  also  proceeded 
lh>m  hla  ffcrtilo  pen.  In  1833  he  appeared  again  a« 
a  poet,  with  a  '  rustic  epic, '  in  twelve  parts,  entitled 
Tkt  Maid  qf  Etrar.  He  edited  ft  collection  of  Scot- 
tish songs,  in  four  yohimea,  and  an  edition  of  Burna 
in  eight  Tohimea,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  th« 
pOBt,  enriched  with  new  auecdotea  and  information. 
4» 


CTCLOPJBDIA  or 


To  M  umv'i  Famil)'  Liiinrr  he  cootritRiteil  ■  aene* 
at  Licet  of  Emintmt  DrilUk' Paialtrt,  Sea^ton,  "  ' 
ArrliiltrU,    which  extended    to   liz    TalDmei, 
proTed  the  mo*t  popular  of  ill  hi*  piow  vorki. 


dihed  utiit,  ia  three  TcJiuiiet.    AD  tbeae  literuj 

were  prndnced  id  interrali  from  hii  itated 

CluntreT'i  itndto.  which  mort  men 

Hi* 

TnnukaUe  ■  (eatsre  in  his  faUtoty  u  hti  earij 
bilUd  «(nini;  uid  the  pru*e  itirle  of  Mr  Canning' 
ham,  when  eninged  on  a  congeiual  mbject,  wu 
jnatlr  adinind  for  it*  force  and  freedom.  There  wt 
alwaya  a  t^bim*  and  taergj  about  the  nun  an 
bit  writing!  Ibat  arretted  the  attenthw  and  excited 
the  imaBiaatim.  thoogh  hi*  geniiu  was  but  little 
under  the  cootinl  of  a  correct  or  critical  jodgmei 
StrorK    luilioiulitj    ami     inert inei'i'hable    ardour 


Tit  Tovig  UaxnlL 


uifc  my  ibeep  theii 
Ae  (tride  or  tn  took  the  nilt;  anld  carle. 

An'  a  rude  Ung  atride  took  he : 
■  1  trow  thou  to  be  a  feck  auld  cule. 

Will  je  ihaw  the  waj  to  me  V 
And  he  has  gane  wi'  tbe  nlll;  auld  carle, 

Adown  bj  the  greenwood  tide  ; 
'  I^ht  down  and  gang,  thou  lodgct  gentleman, 

I^  here  je  canna  ride.' 
He  drew  the  reini  o'  hti  honnie  gra;  Hteed, 

An'  lightlr  down  lie  eptang : 
Of  the  comelieit  iicarlct  wagi  bin  weir  coat, 

Wbaie  tbe  gowdeii  Caswla  hung. 
Be  ha*  thrown  alThii  nlaid,  the  till;  auld  oule, 

An'  hil  bonnrt  frae  'boon  hii  biee  ; 
An'  wha  wa>  it  bnC  tbe  young  Mai  well! 

An'  hil  gude  btown  tnord  drew  be ! 
'  Thou  killed  mj  father,  thou  Tile  Soutt'ion  1 

An'  je  Itilled  roy  brethren  three  I 
Whilk  btake  the  heart  o'  mj  ae  (iBter, 

I  loTcd  ai  the  light  o'  my  ee  1 
Draw  out  jere  awoid,  thou  vile  South'ronl 

Bed  wnt  wi'  blude  o'  mj  kin! 
lliat  iword  it  crapped  tbe  bonnieat  flower 

E'ra  lifted  ita  head  to  the  aun! 
Tbere'a  ae  aad  atroke  for  my  dear  auld  fatberl 

There'!  twa  for  my  brethren  throe  I 
Ac'  there'a  ane  to  thj  heart  for  my  as  liatcr. 

Wham  I  lored  ■■  [he  light  o'  my  ee," 

/Tome,  Jlame,  I/ame. 

Hams,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame.  to  mv  ain  muntrie  T 
Whan  the  flower 


Bui  111  waiet't  wi*  the  blade  iJ  omping  tjam 
An'  grtBi  it  will  gmw  in  mj  aio  evonliie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  Sua  wad  I  be, 

0  Ihere't  naagl 
Bat  the  keyi  o' 
That  a'  the  noli 

May  liae  again  and  figil  for  (h«r  ai 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  bio  wad  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  kin  eoiutne: 
Tbe  great  are  now  gane,  a'  iriis  Teotmed  Is  an, 
Tbe  new  paM  ia  aprineing  on  the  tmf  a'  thenp 
Hut  the  run  throagh  the  mirk  blinks  Uithe  ia  ■; 
'  I'll  shine  on  re  yet  in  yere  ain  coansia.' 
Hame,  bame,  hame,  hame  tmin  wsd  I  fa^ 
llaoiE,  hama,  hame,  to  my  ain  coonttiel 

Oane  were  but  the  winter-eaold. 

And  gane  wen  but  the  anaw, 
I  COD  Id  alecp  in  (he  wild  wood^ 

Where  pniorate!  blaw. 
Cauld'a  the  snaw  at  my  head. 

And  cauld  at  my  feet. 
And  the  finger  o*  death'i  at  my  em. 

Cluing  them  to  ilcep. 
Let  Dane  tell  my  father. 

Or  my  mither  sae  dear, 
111  meet  them  baith  in  be»m 

At  the  iptiug  o'  the  ycttr. 

She",  Gme  ta  IhaOl  it,  Hamm. 


Ye're  owre  pure,  quo'  tbe  Toioa  o'  Oa4t 
For  dwalling  out  o'  bcareQ  I 

0  wbati  ahe  do  in  heaven,  my  laMJet 

0  whati  Rhe  do  in  hearen  ! 
She'll  mil  her  ain  thoughts  wi'  angeb'  IK 

An'  make  them  mair  meet  for  heann. 
She  waa  belored  by  a',  my  laasi^ 

She  wa*  bclored  b;  a'  j 
But  an  angel  fell  in  lore  wi'  her. 

An'  look  ber  frae  ui  a'. 
Low  there  thou  lies,  my  lasme. 

Low  there  thou  lie!  ; 
A  bonnier  form  ne'er  went  to  the  jiid. 

Nor  frae  it  will  arise  I 
Fu'  soon  I'll  foOow  thee,  my  la«ie, 

Fu'soon  I'll  follow  thee; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  cont  ahin'. 

Hut  took  gudcneu  ael'  wi'  thee. 


the  leaf  ia  on  the 


The  larks  ihall  ung  me  hame  Ir 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fun  i 
O  liame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain 


in  thy  death-cold  face,  my  lamf. 


I  looked  on  thy  death-aliat  ej%  my  la 
'  'ooked  on  thy  death-ahat  eye ; 

Lhail  ne'er 


■e  ruddy  and  calm  ; 
uui  gojic  wax  die  holy  breath  o'  heam 

To  sing  the  ecening  paalm. 
There's  naught  but  dnit  now  mine,  lawin. 

There'!  naught  but  dtut  now  mine ; 
My  aaul's  wi'  ihea  i'  the  eanld  giBTe, 

An'  why  ihoold  I  tlij  bddn'I 
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WILLIAM  TXIf!rAlfT. 


i  Wei  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea, 

^t  and  a  flowing  sea, 
I  that  follows  fast, 
the  white  and  rustling  sail^ 
mds  the  gallant  mast ; 
Is  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 
like  the  eagle  free, 
.'  good  ship  flies,  and  leftTes 
iglt^d  on  the  lee. 

)ft  and  gentle  wind  I 

i  a  fair  one  ciy ; 

to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

hite  waves  hearing  high ; 

:e  waves  heaving  high,  my  boyi, 

od  ship  tight  and  free — 

d  of  waters  is  our  home, 

terry  men  are  we. 

em  pest  in  yon  homed  moon^ 
ghtning  in  yon  cloud ; 
I  the  music,  mariners, 
nd  is  piping  loud ; 
I  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 
jhtning  flashing  free — 
e  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 
ritage  the  sea. 

My  Nanie  0. 

the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  br»e, 
3  the  night  and  rainie  0, 
leaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  BtonD| 
ng  and  see  my  Nanie  0 ; 
e  0,  my  Nanie  O ; 
id  and  winsome  Nanie  0, 
i  my  heart  in  love's  dear  bandi, 
uie  can  do't  but  Nanie  0. 

ling  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 
ntly  and  sae  bonnie  0, 
get  ae  glimpse  of  grace, 
ieving  looks  at  Nanie  0 ; 
e  O,  my  Nanie  0 ; 
)rld's  in  love  with  Nanie  0 ; 
rt  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 
radna  love  my  Nanie  0. 

>i  can  scarce  contain  my  heart, 

dancing  she  moves  finely  0  ; 

hat  heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 

parkle  sae  divinely  0 ; 

e  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

wer  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0 ; 

is  frae  'neath  her  lang  brown  hair, 

lys,  I  dwell  with  Name  0. 

thou  star  at  gray  daylight, 
inwald-top  so  bonnie  0, 
teps  'mang  the  morning  dew 
coming  frae  my  Nanie  0 ; 
e  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 
iLen  o'  me  and  Nanie  0 ; 
I  and  moon  may  telPt  aboon, 
rinna  wrang  my  Nanie  01 

The  Poet's  Bridal-Day  Song. 

f  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
?am9  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
)ary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
oments  between  sighs  and  tears— 
ghts  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain, 
-eams  of  gloiy  dreamed  in  vain — 
irth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
er  joys  and  soften  woes, 
ake  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
oment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 


Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit- 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 
We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 
Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  woi^  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 
Hare  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
All  that  channs  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  unsought. 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought, 
And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flics  free — 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

0,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 

To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold ; 

Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower  i 

'Twas  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song- wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 

While  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  green. 

At  timee  there  come,  as  come  there  ought. 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought — 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  ^eam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant*s  bower, 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower, 
0,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak : 
I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine. 

WILLL4JI  TENNANT. 

In  1812  appeared  a  singular  mock  heroic  poem, 
Anster  FavTf  written  in  the  ottava  rima  stanza,  since 
made  bo  popular  by  Byron  in  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  The  subject  was  the  marriage  of  Maggie 
Lauder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scotti^  Bong,  but 
the  author  wrote  not  for  the  multitude  familiar 
with  Maggie'B  rustic  glory.  He  aimed  at  pleasing 
the  admiren  of  that  refined  conyentional  poetry, 
half  serious  and  Bentimental,  and  half  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  which  was  cultivated  by  Bemi,  Ariosto, 
and  the  lighter  poets  of  Italy.  There  was  claBsic 
imagery  on  familiar  subjects — Bupematural  ma- 
chinery (as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lively 
and  fanciful  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  seemed  to  carry  the  author  over  the  most 
perilous  ascents,  and  Ms  wit  and  fiemcy  were  rarely 
at  fault.  Such  a  pleasant  sparkling  rolume,  in  a 
style  then  unhackneyed,  was  sure  of  success.  *  An- 
ster Fair'  sold  rapidly,  and  has  since  been  often  re- 
published. The  author,  William  Tennant,  is  a 
native  of  Anstruther,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  derk  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
studied  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  taught 
himself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  1813  with  an  appointment  as  parish  schoolmaster, 
to  which  was  attached  a  sahinr  of  L.40  per  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  con&rred  on  Mr  Abraham 
Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  who  being  a  scholar  and 
man  of  Tirtue,  was  *  proyidcd  with  a  handsome  in- 
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coiuc  of  L.23  a-yejir,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
inakc  a  j;rrjit  figure  with,  because  he  hved  in  a  dear 
countrv.  jui'l  was  a  little  encuml>ered  with  a  wife  and 
six  children.'  The  author  of '  Anster  Fair*  has  since 
Un.li  appointed  to  a  more  eligible  and  becoming 
situatitm— teacher  of  cbisaieal  and  oriental  lanfniaf^es 
in  Dollar  Institution,  and,  more  recently,  a  professor 
in  St  Mary*s  college,  St  Andrews.  He  has  publirihed 
some  other  |K)etical  works — a  tragetly  on  the  story  of 
Cardinal  Ik-aton,  and  two  poems,  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
and  the  Dhuj'mg  Down  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
said  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  that  be  ttxik  most  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures  from  living  characters  in  the 
ctmnty  of  Fife,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth:  it  is 
more  certain  that  Mr  Tennant's  ivsems  are  all  on 
native  subjects  in  the  same  district.  Indee<l,  their 
strict  locality  has  been  against  their  iwpularity; 
but  •  Anster* Fair'  is  the  most  diversified  and  richly 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  V>eing  an  animated, 
witty,  and  agreeable  poem,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
Monks  and  Giants  of  Mr  Frere  Tpublished  under 
the  assumcnl  name  of  Whistlecraft),  from  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  his  IJei>i)o,  did  not  a])pcar  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tennant's  poem.  Of  the  higher 
and  more  jKH-'tical  parts  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  we  sub- 
join a  8j)ecimen  : — 

I  wish  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fountaiued  Idr, 

That  I  might  thence,  in  holy  fervour,  greet 

The  bright-gowned  Mondng  tri])ping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun*8  glorj'-buskined  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  yEgcan  tide. 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  nic  down,  and  worship  there 

The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fair! 

The  saflfron -elbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  heaven  canaries  in  her  jewelled  shoes, 

And  throws  o'er  Kelly-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindly  dews ; 

And  never,  j«inoc  bhe  fin>t  began  to  hop 

Up  heaven's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

As  shines  the  merry  dan-n  of  Aunter  market-day. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold, 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye. 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaven  with  woolly  gold, 

Whereon  arc  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthmc  flowers  enrolled. 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 

Flung  from   the  blessed    Fast  oer  the  fair   Earth 
abroad. 

The  fair  Earth  laughs  thn^ugh  all  her  boundless  range, 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange, 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-gold  seem  ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  nmirs,  and  fallows,  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays, 


Twinkle  ten 
raj's. 


thousand  suns,  and 


flhig 


their  petty 


Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skylarks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne, 

Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering  ; 

They  tuni  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheer'ly  sing; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round. 

As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
sound. 


For  when  the  first  upsl oping  ray  was  flung 
( )n  Anster  steeple  s  swallow-harbouring  tcp, 

Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  rang 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  without  a  stop ; 

For,  toilinglv,  each  bitter  beadle  swung. 

Even  till  Ke  smoked  with  sweat,  his  creasy  rope^ 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushenng  in 

The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  tiukle-tankling  d^ 

And,  from  our  steeple's  pinnacle  outspread, 
The  town's  long  colours  flare  and  flap  on  hinib. 

Whose  anchor,  blazoned  fair  in  green  and  red, 
Curls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  by; 

Whilst  on  the  Itoltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  ketd 
Of  brig  and  sK>op  that  in  the  harbour  lie. 

Streams  the  red  gaudexy  of  flags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  Fair. 

Tlie  description  of  the  heroine  is  equally  riftii*'*'' 
and  imaginative : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Morning's  blithesome  rtir, 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  beaui, 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  in  her  car, 

New-washc<l,  and  doubly  fulgent  from  the  stresm*- 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  afar. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  as  she  gleams; 

So  shone  the  stately  form  of  Maggie  lAuder, 

And  so  the  a<imiring  crowds  pay  homage  and  tjfilaaj 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  per!«on  into  grace. 

And  as  at  times  his  glosfsy  sides  she  ^trook 
Endearingly  with  whip'*s  green  silken  lace, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  court  such  kind  rebuke, 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace), 

Ry  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  ami 

Had  pi^wer  a  brutish  lout  to  unbrutify  and  chanil 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays! 

Con»par«d  with  it,  old  Shan»n's  vale,  o  ergrtura 
With  flaunting  rtwes,  had  resigned  its  praise; 

For  why!  Her  fjice  with  heaven's  own  roses shone^ 
Mocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  guej 

And  he  that  gazed  with  cold  un<mitten  s-iul. 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  boeitk 
the  Pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiry  gohl, 
I^y  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  dangling. 

And  on  each  hair,  so  hannless  to  behold, 
A  lover's  soul  hung  mercileit&ly  stningling; 

The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  to  unfold 

The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  taD£:lio^ 

And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-novsing  snares, 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  Ui& 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  p.ilace,  where 

A  choir  of  lightsome  Graces  frisk  and  dance; 
What  object  drew  her  gaze,  how  mean  soe'er, 
Got  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance; 
Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  she  unaware 

Did  the  dear  witchery  of  her  eye  elance ! 
*Twas  such  a  thrilling,  killing,  keen  regard- 
May  Heaven  from  such  a  look  preserve  each  ta^ 
bard ! 

So  on  she  rode  in  virgin  majesty. 

Charming  the  thin  dead  air  to  kiss  her  lips, 

And  with  the  light  and  grandeur  of  her  eye 
Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  eclipse; 

While  round  her  presence  clustering  1^  and  ni-'K 
On  horselMick  some,  with  silver  spurs  and  whips, 

And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  dazzling  buckles 

Attended  knights,  and  lairds,  and  downs  with  hcfli; 
knuckles.  \ 
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ir  and  lively  characteristic  painting  are 
cd  in  the  account  of  the  different  parties 
id  fantastic,  flock  to  the  fair,  as  Chaucer's 
id  to  the  shrine  of  Thoma8>&-Becket 
ing  yerses  describe  the  men  from  the 

from  Ross-shire  and  from  Sutherland 
)r-knuckled  kilted  Highlandman : 

upon  the  rockj  Caithness  strand 
le  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  began, 
Lochfine  from  her  prolific  sand 
ngs  g'lTes  to  feed  each  bordering  clan, 
)rogue-8hod  men  of  generous  eye, 
I  brecchless  all,  with  Esau's  hairy  thigh. 

not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks, 

311  the  banks  of  Fortha's  firth ; 

!id  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe, 

0  rust  above  the  smoky  hearth ; 

irms  are  bajrpipes  now  and  sacks ; 

-h  are  set  most  desperately  for  mirth ; 

r  broad  and  sturdy  backs  are  hung 

>ts,  crammed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 

d  tongue. 

nray  the  Islanders,  that  lio 

of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed  ; 

Arran,  Barra,  Ui<<t,  and  Skye, 

<?y  come,  unshared,  unbreeched,  unhosed ; 

bat  Isle,  whose  abbey,  structured  high, 

:s  precincts  holds  dead  kings  enclosed, 

olumba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

md  with  flaming    fire    upon  the    spire 

He. 

he  far-famed  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
yr!  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest, 
ng  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair, 
thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west !) 
>umfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock  (where 
-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 
V  ride  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 
iddles  placed  upon  their  asses'  backs. 

ir  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag, 

y  riding  asses'  backbone  bare, 

(v.v*s  merchants,  each  with  money-bag, 

use  Dutch  lintseed  at  Anster  Fair— 

Hows  all,  who  well  may  brag 

js  industry  and  talents  rare^ 

lished  men  o'  the  counting-room  confest, 

rack  a  joke  or  argue  with  the  best. 

eir  homes  the  Borderers,  that  stay 

iris  the  Jed,  and  Esk,  and  little  Liddcl, 

,n  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play, 

J  the  unsobcr  spirit  of  the  fiddle ; 

hooters,  that  have  many  a  day 

?cp  and  cow,  yet  never  owned  they  did  ill ; 

S  for  sure  that  wight  is  but  a  rogue 

ic  eighth  command  from  Moses'  decalogue. 

f  them  in  sloop  of  tarry  side, 

n  North-Berwick  harbour  sailing  out ; 

>rrent  of  the  sickening  tide, 

n  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about, 

rd  now  from  long  Kirkaldy  ride, 

on  their  slow-gaited  asses  stout, 

ling  at  their  backs  are  bagpipes  hung, 

ig  hangs  a  tale  on  erery  rhymer's  tongue. 

T^ILLLOI  MOTHERWELL. 

Motherwell  (1797-1835)  was  bom  in 
it,  after  his  eleventh  year,  was  brought 
le  care  of  an  uncle  in  Paisley.  At  the 
ity-one,  he  waa  appointed  deputy  to  the 
:  at  that  town.    He  early  evinced  a  love 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miscellany 
entitled  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire.  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian research — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — 

divided  with  the  muse  the  empire  of  Motherwell's 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  unusually  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  our  native 
literature,  particularly  in  the  department  of  tradi- 
tionary poetry.  The  results  of  this  erudition  ap- 
peared in  MinHreUy  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  a 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  prefaced  by  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  in 
Paisley,  and  established  a  magazine  there,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  of  his  happiest  poetical  efi^i- 
sions.  The  talent  and  spirit  which  he  evinced  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  advancing 
him  to  the  more  important  office  of  conducting  the 
Glasgow  Courier,  in  w^hich  situation  he  continued 
till  his  death.  In  1832  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  volume.  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Burns ;  and  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Tannahill,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight  The  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rendered  him 
very  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  friends.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefatigable,  and 
truthful.  As  a  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  his  own  inclinations  led 
him  to  prefer  the  chivalrous  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

Jeanie  Morrison, 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  of  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o*  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears ! 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  sum  oons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — sad  lime ! — twa  bairns  at  schnle^ 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  I 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remembered  ever  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loo^ 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

Wlien  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee, 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

0  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  bnmt  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  schule-weans,  laughin',  said. 

We  cleeked  thcgither  hame  { 
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And  mind  re  o'  the  Stttordnjt 

rrhe  ichule  then  •kaU*t  1 
Wneij  we  ran  Mtf  to  speel  the 

The  broomj  hnef  o'  Jane  I 

Mj  head  rim  round  and  raimd  aboaty 

Mj  heart  flowi  like  a  tea, 
Aj  ane  bj  ane  the  thochta  nuh  bads 

O'  schule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Ohf  momin'  life !  oh,  momin'  loTe  I 

Oh,  lichtjiome  daji  and  lang^ 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  oar  heaxts. 

Like  fimmer  bloMom*,  ^lang! 

0  mind  ye,  lure,  how  aft  we  left 
The  dc«Tin'  dineome  toon. 

To  wander  b^  the  green  boinfidey 

And  hear  ita  water  croon  1 
The  simmer  learet  hang  owre  our  heads. 

The  flowem  burnt  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wnd 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

Hie  throssil  whuwlit  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tone^ 

Concerted  harnumies; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bom. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joj,  till  baith 

Wi'  rera  gladness  gimt  I 

Aje,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nana 

Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

\^lieQ  hearts  were  fresh  and  younf , 
When  freely  £ushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — unsung  I 

1  marrel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 

As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me ! 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  an  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  I 

Fre  wandered  east,  I 're  wandered  west, 

I've  borne  a  wejiry  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  nerer  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luTC  o'  life  s  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindcred  yoimg, 
IVe  nerer  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygaue  days  and  me  I 

The  MidnigM  Wind, 

Mournfully !  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sish, 
Like  some  sweet  plaintire  melody 

Of  afes  long  gone  by : 
It  speaks  a  tsle  of  other  years — 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die— 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  lores  that  mouldering  lie  1 


Mouxnfiinj!  ol^  movmlally 

TUs  midnight  wind  doth  raou ; 
It  stirs  sooM  ekatd  tinMommj 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone. 
The  Toices  of  the  much-loved  dead 

Seem  floating  M>wwipop 
All,  aU  my  loud  heart  cheriahed 

£re  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Moomfully!  oh,  mofamliill j 

This  midni^t  wind  doth  fwdl. 
With  its  quaint  pcnaive  minittrliT, 

Hope's  passionate  ftvewell 
To  the  dream jjoya  of  eariy  jev% 

Ere  yet  griirg  canker  Ml 
On  the  heart's  bloom — ay,  weQ  may  tesa 

Start  at  that  parting  knell ! 


Sward  OuttUcfXTuinkmltMidL 

Tis  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  i: 

'Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  coune,  tracking  the  da 

Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  black  steed  or  p 

Thouch  sweltering  it  gallop  a  long  summei^s  w 

Whioi  mete  forth  the  lordships  I  challenge  si  b 

Ha !  ha!  tis  the  good  brand 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand. 

That  can  their  broad  marches  and  numbets  defis 

Land  GitkrI  I  kiss  thee. 


Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillers  of  earth. 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordakips  I  owned  at  mj  \k 
But  the  pale  fools  vrax  mute  when  1  point  vid 

swoid 
East,  west,  north,  and  soath.  ahoutinf;  'Then  i 

lord !'  — ,  -^ 

Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  vallef, 
stream. 

Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway. 
In  the  fierce  battle  fray. 
When  the  star  that  rules  fate  is  this  faldusn's 
gleam. 

Might  Oivxii  I  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  harps  sounding  in  brave  bovcr 

hall ; 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music  that  bright  lipi  Ict&I 
I've  hunted  in  .greenwood,  and  heard  small  binLi  u 
But  awa;^  with  this  idle  and  cold  iargoning! 
The  music  I  love  is  the  shout  of  dbe  brave. 

The  yell  of  the  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  vrields  death's  sickle,  and  pntm 
grave. 

Jot  Oitkr!  I  kisa  thee. 


Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thy  lightning  hath  kMss, 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  horrors  have  ^ 
;  Great  sword  of  my  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hsad! 
'  Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on  the  stianjer^ 

strand, 
And  won  him  the  glory  of  undying  song. 
Keen  cleaver  of  say  crests, 
Shan)  piercer  of  broad  breasts, 
Qiim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  soouige  of  the  strosg! 
Fame  Giver  I  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abidin|^  than  that  the  heart  knon 
For  maiden  more  lorely  than  summer's  first  rose, 
My  heart's  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  for  thee; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou'rt  dandng  with  m 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  battle  field, 
Where  armour  is  ringings 
And  noble  blood  iprinnng. 
And  cloren,  yawn  helmet,  stoat  hauberk,  and  itt 
Death  Giver  !  I  Jam  *^hMh 
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of  a  maiden 'a  eye  soon  may  depart ; 
is  the  faith  of  fair  woman's  heart ; 
as  light  clouds,  and  wayward  as  wind, 
sions  that  goTem  weak  woman's  mind, 
etal's  as  true  as  its  polish  is  bright : 
V^hen  ills  wax  in  number, 
'hy  love  will  not  slumber ; 
ke,  bums  fiercer  the  darker  the  night. 
Ieabt  Qladdsne&I  I  kiss  thee. 

'd  have  perished  by  war  or  by  ware ; 
Uess  ana  sireless,  I  long  for  the  grave. 

path  of  our  glory  is  shadowed  in  death, 
thou  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heath ; 

rest  on  my  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 
rVhile  harps  shall  be  ringing, 
Kiid  Scalds  shall  be  singing 

we  have  done  in  our  old  fearl^s  day. 
)ONO  QivEB  1  I  kiss  thee. 


ROBERT  NICOLL. 

r  NicoLL  (1814-1837)  was  a  young  man  of 
nise  and  amiable  dispositions,  who  culti- 
rature  amidst  many  discouragements.  He 
ive  of  Auchtergaven,  in  Perthshire.  After 
hrough  a  series  of  humble  emplo3rment«, 
hich  he  steadily  cultirated  his  mind  by 
nd  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorsliip  of 
?  Times,  a  weekly  paper  representing  the 
)f  the  liberal  class  of  opinions.  He  wrote  as 
3  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  have 

Thermopylae,  animated  by  the  pure  love  of 
;s,  and  zeal  for  what  he  thought  their  in- 
but,  amidst  a  struggle  which  scarcely  ad- 
f  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 

springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
)idly  giving  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
.  became  gradufdly  apparent  The  poet 
lis  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regretted  by 
erous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  virtues 
vn  around  him.  NicoU*s  poems  are  short 
d  pieces  and  songs — the  latter  much  in- 

his  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
iigery  and  fancy. 

We  are  Brethren  a\ 

bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be, 
vhen  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
aid  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
;i'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a*.* 

why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight, 
'gree  would  make  a'body  cosie  an'  right, 
an  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava, 
'  Gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine, 
laun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine ; 
>aith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a*. 

ve  ye  would  scorn,  the  unfaithfu'  deride ; 
d  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth  on  your  side ; 
Id  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  value  a  straw ; 
e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

Id  scorn  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or  man  ; 
by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
ane  in  our  joys,  our  affections,  an'  a' ; 
i*e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

other  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e ; 
le  has  done  for  me  what  mithers  can  do ; 
ane  high  an'  laigh,  an'  we  shouldna  be  twa : 
me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a*. 


We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair ; 
Hame !  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  are  there ! 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw — 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith. 
An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be  death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa' : 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

ThaughU  of  Heaven, 

Hij^  thoughts  1 
They  come  and  go, 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  maided, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladness 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum — 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  ey»— 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river. 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forgotten  whole, 
And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul  1 

High  thoughts  I 
They  are  with  me. 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thy  morning  melody 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  pourest. 
When  the  young  sunbeams  glance  among  the  trees— 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees-* 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  F^ 
Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nature's  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heayen 

In  purity. 
Till  all  is  gloxy 
And  joy  to  me  S 

Highthou^ts! 
They  are  my  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  mountain's  botom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  blos- 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow^— 
When  I  can  follow  evexy  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne ; 
Where  blue-beU  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together. 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell. 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heiurt ; 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
God  1  Thou  artl 

High  thoughts ! 
They  yisit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkenea , 
They  come  to  bless. 
After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  mherit)--- 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  ^lint  of  warm  sunshine, 
A  winged  thought,  which  bids  us  not  repine  t 
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b  liowm  the  sward  was  mawn, 
DToes  wi'  gowans  buskit  braw, 
xiinii/s  plaid  o'  gray  was  thrawn 
:)wre  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 

isic  wild  the  woodlands  rang, 
fragrance  winged  alang  the  lea, 
n  wc  sat  the  flowers  ainang, 
I  the  banks  o'  stately  Dee. 
ia'ri  anns  encircled  me, 
saftly  slade  the  hours  a¥ra', 
win  coost  a  glimmcrin*  ee 
1  the  hills  o'  Gallowa'. 

owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
la  gowd,  it  isua  gear, 
led  ee  wad  hae,  ouoth  T, 
K-arld'M  drumlie  gloom  to  cheer, 
e  to  nic  my  Julia  dear, 
owers  wha  row  this  yirthen  ba', 
!  sae  blithe  through  life  1*11  steer, 
ng  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 

f^loaniin*  dauners  up  the  hill, 
our  gudcman  ca's  hame  the  yowes, 
r  I'll  trace  the  mossy  rill 
owre  the  muir  meandering  rows ; 
;  amang  the  scroggy  knowes, 
)irkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw, 
ig  the  .streams,  the  straths,  and  howes, 
hills  and  dales  o*  Gallowa'. 

len  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills, 
rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains, 
wery  wilds  and  wimpling  rills, 
ke  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
friendship  dwells  and  freedom  reigns, 
re  heather  blooms  and  muircocks  craw, 
my  grave,  and  hide  mv  banes 
ng  the  hills  o'  Gallowa  . 

Lticy*8  FlUtin\ 

[By  WUlUun  Laidlaw.] 

.  Laidlaw  is  son  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  master  at 
\    All  who  have  read  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 

clcMicly  Mr  Laidlaw  was  connected  with  the  illua- 
uet  of  Abbotaford.  lie  wan  his  companion  in  some 
y  wanderings,  his  friend  and  land-steward  in  ad* 
Lr<4,  hitt  amanuensis  in  the  composition  of  some  of 

and  lie  wan  one  of  the  few  who  watched  over  his 
id  painful  moments.  Lucy's  Flittin'  is  deservedly 
»r  its  unaffected  tenderness  and  simplicity.  In 
c  song,  liogg  added  the  last  four  lines  to  *  complete 

en  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tree  was  fa'in, 
Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
'.y  rowed  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a*  m't, 
fib  her  aula  maister  and  neibours  sae  dear : 
had  served  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 
m  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  pea ; 
,n  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her, 
lat  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 
$air  was  his  kind  heart  her  flittin'  to  see ; 
weel,  Lucy  I'  quo*  Jamie,  and  ran  in  ; 
therin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  her  ee. 
the  bun»-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 
ye  weel,  Lucy!'  was  ilka  bird's  sang; 
i  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin', 
obin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

it  Wi  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter! 
hat  gars  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  mj  ee  I 
I  a  ettled  to  be  ony  better, 
rhat  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  bet 
like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither; 
ither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can  lee; 
lae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 
onder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 


Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though  now  he  said  naethingbut  **  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see  : . 
He  couldna  say  mair  but  just,  "  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!" 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ;' — she  turned  and  she  lookit. 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  mair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless! 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  baitk  o'  the  bum ! 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return  i 

The  Brownie  of  BlednocJu 
[By  WOliam  Klcholson.] 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town-en'. 
An'  the  fient  a  bo<ly  did  him  ken ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  dreary,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  o'  the  west. 
When  the  drumly  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distrest. 
0,  sirs !  'twas  Aiken -drum. 

I  trow  the  bauldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  glower  till  their  lugs  did  crack, 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mum'ling  spak — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  t 

01  hail  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fright. 
As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  and  the  light, 
And  graned  out,  Aiken-drum! 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail, 
The  lassie  swarfed,  loot  fa'  the  pail ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail, 
At  the  sight  o'  Aiken-drum. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  ifesi, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  down  like  a  rest ; 
But  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nae  bard  exprest. 
Nor  the  skimes  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Roun'  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philabeg  o'  the  rashes  green, 
An'  his  knotted  knees  played  aye  knoit  between— 
What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum ! 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet. 
As  they  trailed  on  the  grun'  by  his  taeless  feet ; 
E'en  the  auld  gudeman  himsel'  did  sweat. 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

But  he  drew  a  score,  himsel'  did  sain. 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  was  gane ; 
While  the  young  ane  closer  clasped  her  wean. 
And  turned  frae  Aiken-drum. 

But  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  till  her  breath. 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  afl^*  scaith, 
Be  it  benshee,  bogle,  ghaist,  or  wraith — 
But  it  feared  na  Aiken-drum. 

'  His  presence  protect  us!'  quoth  the  auld  gudemAn ; 
•  What  wad  ye,  whare  won  ye,  by  sea  or  by  Ian'  I 
I  conjure  ye — speak — ^by  the  beuk  in  my  ban'!' 
What  a  grane  ga'e  Aiken-drum  I 

'  I  lived  in  a  Ian'  where  we  saw  nae  sky, 
I  dwalt  in  a  spot  where  a  bum  rins  na  by ; 
But  I'se  dwalf  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  try — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-dnuu  t 
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>  in  heaven  near  the  white  sunnj  cloud, 
f  the  lark  was  melodious  and  loud, 
nmuir's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
whistling  of  plovers  and  bleating  of  sheep. 

wood's  sweet  yaUejs  breathed  music  and 

388, 

neadow  blooms  hung  in  beautj  and  redness; 
era  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning, 
the  delights  of  July's  sweet  morning. 

icre  were  hearts  cherished  far  other  feelings, 

J  the  light  of  prophetic  revealings, 

k  from  the  scenery  of  l»eauty  but  sorrow, 

new  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 

w. 

few  faithful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were 

'mong  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was 

'f 

lorsemen  of  Earlshall  around  them  were 

ng, 

bridle  reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty 

ng- 

s  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were   un- 

led, 

ngeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 

led ; 

turned  to  heaven  in  calm  resignation, 

their  lont  song  to  the  God  of  Salvation. 

rith  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing, 
r  and  plover  in  concert  were  singing ; 
elody  died  'mid  derision  and  laughter, 
t  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

mist  and  In  darkness  and  lire  they  were 
led, 

lis  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded, 
c  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 

I  like  the  rock  which  the  thunder  is  rending. 

ets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were 

ing, 

ts  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 

ns  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling, 
V'ellwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 

I' 

righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was 

f 

of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended ; 

were  angels  on  horses  of  whiteness, 

niing  wheels  turned  on  axles  of  brightnns. 

infolded  its  doors  bright  and  shining, 
ig  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining, 
)ul8  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation, 
nted  the  chariots  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

h  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding, 

he  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

f . 

I  ♦ 

tly,  bright  spirits  I  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
ever  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory  I 

DRAMATISTS 

ic  literature  no  longer  occupies  the  promi- 
it  held  in  former  periods  of  our  history. 

luses  have  been  assigned  for  this  decline— 7 

'at  size  of  the  theatres,  the  monopoly  of  the 
London  houses,  the  love  of  spectacle  or 

play  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
drama,  and  the  late  dinner  hours  now 
among  tiie  higher  and  eyen  the  middle 


classes.  The  increa«ed  competition  in  business  has 
also  made  our  *  nation  of  shopkeepers'  a  busier  and 
harder-working  race  than  their  forefathers ;  and  the 
diflfusion  of  cheap  literature  may  haye  further  tended 
to  thin  the  theatres,  as  famishing  intellectual  enter- 
tainment for  the  masses  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  dramatic  performances.  The  London  managers 
appear  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  layish  enormous  sums  on  scenic  decoration 
and  particular  actors,  and  aim  rather  at  filling  their 
houses  by  some  ephemeral  and  dazzling  display,  than 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  native  talent  and 
genius.  To  improye,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  yrriter  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  chusification  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  as  in 
Paris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  species  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  weU.  '  We  believe,'  he 
says,  *  that  the  evil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  vain 
endeavour  of  managers  to  succeed  by  commixing 
every  species  of  entertainment — ^huddling  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  melo>drama,  and  spectacle — 
and  striving,  by  alternate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  their  respective  houses.  Im- 
perfect— very  imperfect  companies  for  each  species 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  individual 
excellence,  individual  performers  become  of  inordi- 
nate importance,  and  the  most  exorbitant  salaries 
are  given  to  procure  them.  These  individuals  are 
thus  pjaced  in  a  false  position,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
public  is  not  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  bad  performances ;  the  managen 
wonder  at  their  ruin ;  and  critics  become  elegiacal 
over  the  mournful  decline  of  the  drama !  Not  in  this 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish ;  since,  if  one  species  ot 
performance  proves  attractive,  the  others  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  their  companies  become  useless  burdens  \ 
if  none  of  them  prove  attractive,  then  the  loss  ends  in 
ruin.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Whenever  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  the  public 
has  shown  no  insensibility  to  its  merits ;  but  so  many 
circumstances  are  requisite  to  its  successful  repre- 
sentation— so  expensive  are  the  companies,  and  so 
capricious  the  favourite  actors — tl^t  men  of  talent 
are  averse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  true  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  gift  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  have  failed  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  situations  on 
the  stage ;  and  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  proved  un- 
successful in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces),  so  Byron  and  Scott  were  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  tragic 
drama.  '  It  is  evident,'  says  Campbell,  *  that  Mel- 
pomene demands  on  the  stage  something,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  even  poetical  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculiar  faculty  for 
the  invention  of  incident  adapted  to  theatric  effect ; 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  the  stage,  but  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  poets  who  were 
not  professional  players.  Tliere  are  exceptions  to 
the  remark,  but  there  are  not  many.  If  Shakspeare 
had  not  been  a  player,  he  would  not  have  been  the 
dramatist  that  he  is.'  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Con- 
prreve,  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  also 
Goldsmith  in  comedy,  and,  in  our  own  day.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer  in  the  romantic  drama.  The 
Colmans,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  Reynolds,  never, 
we  believe,  wore  the  sock  or  buskin ;  but  they  were 
either  managers,  or  closely  connected  witii  the 
theatre. 
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III  tlic  first  year  of  this  period,  Robert  Jepbson 
Cl73f>-1803)  pnxluccd  his  trapedy  of  TTie  Count  of 
yarfpotine^  copitd  from  Walpole's  Castle  of  Dtranto, 
and  it  was  hiKiily  attractive  on  the  stage.  In  \7S'^ 
Jephwn  broupht  out  another  tragedy.  The  Duke  of 
Jirtrjanza,  which  was  equally  successful,  lie  wn)te 
three  other  tra);;edies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
*.he  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  great  dnimatic  writer ;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  '  at  a  time  when  tlie 
native  genius  of  trage<iy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  lie 
came  b«)ldly  forward  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certainly 
with  a  spiirk  of  talent ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  full 
flame  of  genius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintillating  light.* 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

The  stage  was  arouse<l  from  a  state  of  insipidity' 
or  degeneracy  by  the  introduction  of  plays  from  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  appealed  to  the  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranger,  said  to  be 
translated  by  Benjamin  Thompson  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  a<4  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.  It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  verv 
moral  or  lH-nefici;d  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  pjdliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abounding  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  pnxluce  effect  on  the  stage.  The  princi- 
pal cbaractiTs  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  when  it  was  bnnight  out  in  the  season  of 
1797-8.  it  was  receiveti  with  immense  applause.  In 
1799  Sheridan  adapted  another  of  Xotzebue*8  plays, 
Pizarro,  which  exi>erienced  still  greater  success.  In 
the  former  drama  the  German  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  though  penitent 
wife  ;  and  in  Pizarro  he  has  invested  a  fallen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  character  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  the  taint  was  scarcely  i)ert.*eive<l,  and  Sheri- 
dan had  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  play  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
scenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  ami  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Kofla,  and  of  parental  aftection  in  Alonzo 
and  Cora,  were  calculated  to  lead  captive  a  general 


audience.     *  Its  subject  was  also  new,  ami  jM-tiuliarly    theatres,  Kotzebue's  plays  were  generally  conddoad 
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fortunate.  It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  of  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  8ujh.t- 
stitions  of  the  transatlantic  world ;  and  gave  t'le 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  paganism, 
with  its  temjiles,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
stale  associations  of  pedantry.'  Some  of  the  s<'nti- 
ments  and  descriptions  in  IMzarro  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  Sheridan's  famous  siKrei-h 
on  the  impeachment  of  Wairren  Hastings !  They  are 
often  inflated  and  bombastic  and  full  of  rhetorical 
glitter.  Thus  lioUo  solilot^uises  in  Alonzo's  dungiMin : 
— *  O  holy  Nature  I  thou  dost  never  plead  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  crt*ature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wild 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  parent  bosom  thou  hast 
not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back 
to  thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne  the  blood-stained 
vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  c\'gnet's  down ;  and  o'er  her 
unslielled  bn>od  the  murmuring  ring-dove  sits  not 
more  gently.* 

Or  the  speech  of  Rolla  to  the  Peruvian  army 
•t  the  consecration  of  the  banners: — *My  brave 


by  the  critics.     They  cannot  be  said  to  haw  jo 
duce<l   any  y)ermanent  bid   eflfect  on  our  Miifloil 
monils,  but  they  presented  many  false  amiperaioJW 
pictures  to  the  mind.     '  lliereis  an  aflTtctstioa,'  n 
Scott  remarks,  *of  attributing  noble  and  rirttw* 
sentiments  to  the  persons  least  qualified  hy  habit* 
education  to  entertain  them;  and  of  dcscribinjr  Jfc* 
higher  and  lx>tter  etlucated  classes  as  unifonuij  (k-  . 
ficient  in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  genvrofitj,  an* 
honour,  which  may  be  considered  as  proper  to  thJ 
situation  in  life.     This  contrast  may  be  trueiapW" 
ticular  instances,  and  being  used  sparingly,  mii^ 
afford  a  good  moral  lesson ;  but  in  spite  of  tntii  loi 
probability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  oocatMti 
by  those  authors  as  the  groundwork  of  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual Jacobinism.*     Scott  himself,  it  will  be  «• 
collected,  was  fascinated  by  the  German  drun*.  mi 
translateii  a  play  of  Goethe.   The  excesfci  of  &^ 
hue  were  happily  ridiculed  by  Canning  and  YX»'^ 
their  amusing  satire,  2'he  Binrrs.    At  lengtlu  sf*' 
a  run  of  unexampled  success,  these  plays  cme^ 
to  attract  attention,  though  one  or  two  axv  i^^ 
occasionally  performed.     With  all  their  almniitfeii 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
spiring influence  on  the  riaing  genios  of  that  igt 

alO 


associates  I  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feehnj^  ■!  I 
my  fame !    Can  Rolla's  words  ad'l  vigour  ts  tk 
virtuous  energies  which  inspire  your  hearts?  Sil: 
you  have  judged,   as    I  hare,  the  foolneis  of  tk' 
crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  wonkldhj 
lude  you.     Your  generous  spirit  has  oimpsreia 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  m 
animate  their  minds  and  ours.     7%<y,  by  a  itnMt 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  ami  B-; 
tended  nile.     We,  for  our  country,  our  altsn,  wi !; 
our  homes.     T7ity  follow  an  adventurer  niiom  A?  . 
fear,  antl  a  jwwer  which  they  hate.    We  ttm  i ; 
monarch  whom  we  love — a  God  whom  ve  aianl . 
Where'er  they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tncbtbtf  : 
progress ;  whene'er  they  pause  in  amity.  ailfartiH  ; 
mourns  their  friendship.      They  boast' they  eoai  = 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thooffbtP.  mi .' 
free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.     Yea,  they  idl  pt 
enlightened  frtH-tiom  to  our  minds,  who  aretl*  ' 
si'lves   the   slaves  of  passion,   avarice,  and  jtii 
They  offer  us  their  protection ;  yes,  such  pn-tetJa  ; 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs — covering  and  dtraoii^ 
them  !     They  call  on  us  to  barter  all  of  ped  w 
have  inhi-rited  and  proved,  for  the  desperatt  cbj« 
of  something  better  which  they  promi*?.    Be  « 
plain   answer  this :    the  throne  ve  luHwnr  is  *M  ' 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  rcverenrt  are  onr  bcw 
fathers'  legacy ;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches  m  » 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind.  ind& 
witli  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.    Tdl  roir  ! 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  r'ssoA  ' 
and  leiist  of  all  such  change  as  tliey  would  brin:!^*  i 

Animated  apostrophes  like  these.  tcSM  fr>3 
the  lips  of  Kemble,  and  applieii,  in  tlt-^se  can 
of  war,  to  British  valour  and  patriotifiQ  array«d 
against  i>ance,  could  hnnlly  fail  of  an  enthMitfa  ■ 
reci>ption.  A  third  drama  by  Eotzebiie  vat  >>*( 
years  afterwanis  adapted  for  the  English  *\ii^  ^ 
Mrs  Inchbald,  and  perfomictl  under  the  r:;Ie  ^ 
iMvers  Vows.  'Tlie  grand  moral  of  the  pUy  ii 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  which  arisf 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  the  watchful  ns 
of  illegitimate  offspring ;  and  surely  as  the  Ii3i;-it 
has  not  had  eloquence  to  eradicate  the  rrim  ^ 
seduction,  the  stage  may  be  alloweil  a  humble  tfr  ■ 
deavour  to  prevent  its  most  fatal  effects.'  I'J'w' 
Vows  also  became  a  popular  acting  play,  for  sti^ 
effwt  was  carefully  studietl,  and  the  Kcnei  s»^  . 
situations   skilfully  arranged,      ^^1lile  fiUiof  ^ 
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dealt  with  passions,  not  with  manners,  and 
i  the  higher  fcelinp^s  and  sensibilities  of  our 
B.  Good  plays  were  also  mingled  with  the 
if  Kotzebue  was  acted,  Goethe  and  Schiller 
studied.  The  Wallenstein  was  translated  by 
idge,  and  the  influence  of  the  German  drama 
;lt  by  most  of  the  young  poets. 
i  of  those  who  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  mar- 
M  and  the  romantic  from  this  source  was 
'HEW  Gregory  Lewis,  whose  drama,  The 
t  Spectre,  was  produced  in  1797,  and  was  per- 
d  about  sixty  successive  nights.  It  is  full  of 
natural  horrors,  deadly  revenge,  and  assassina- 
irith  touches  of  poetical  feeling,  and  some  well- 
s' scenes.  In  the  same  year  I«wis  adapted 
jedy  from  Schiller,  entitled  Tfie  Minister ;  and 
ras  followed  by  a  sucwssion  of  dramatic  pieces 
ki,  a  tragedy,  1799 ;  The  East  Indian,  a  comedy, 
Adelmorn,  or  the  Outlaw,  a  drama,  1801 ; 
%tio,  a  melo-drama,  1805;  Adelgitha,  a  play, 
1  Venoni,  a  drama,  1809  ;  One  o* Clock,  or  the 
it  and  Wood  Demon,  1811;  Timour  the  Tartar, 
o-drama,  1812  ;  and  Rich  and  Poor,  a  comic 
,  1812.  The  Castle  Spectre  is  still  occasionally 
*raed ;  but  the  diffusion  of  a  more  sound  and 
\y  taste  in  literature  has  banished  the  other 
18  of  Lewis  equally  from  the  stage  and  the 
To  the  present  generation  they  are  unknown, 
were  fit  companions  for  the  ogres,  giants,  and 
beards  of  the  nursery  tales,   and  they  have 

1  the  same  oblivion. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

B  most  important  addition  to  the  written  drama 
8  time  was  the  first  volume  of  Joanna  Baillie^s 
on  the  passions,  published  in  1798  under  the 
)f  A  Scries  of  Plays :  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
fate  the  Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  each 
on  being  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy. 
le  volume  was  prefixed  a  long  and  interesting 
luctory  discourse,  in  which  the  authoress  dis- 
s  the  subject  of  the  drama  in  all  its  bearings, 
sserts  the  supremacy  of  simple  nature  over  all 
ation  and  refinement.  *Let  one  simple  trait 
le  human  heart,  one  expression  of  passion, 
ne  and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  and  it 
stand  forth  alone  in  the  boldness  of  reality, 
t  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it  fades  away 
every  side,  like  the  rising  exhalations  of  the 
ing.'  This  theory  (which  anticipated  the  dis- 
:ions  and  most  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth) 
xomplished  dramatist  illustrated  in  her  plays, 
lerits  of  which  were  instantly  recognised,  and 
ond  edition  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Miss 
e  was  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

02  she  published  a  second  volume,  and  in  1812 
"d.  In  the  interval  she  had  produced  a  volume 
iscellaneous  dramas  (1804),  and  The  Family 
A  (1810),  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  Highland 
ion,  and  brought  out  with.8uccess  at  the  Edin- 
k  theatre.  In  1836  this  authoress  published 
more  volumes  of  plays,  her  career  as  a  dramatic 
r  thus  extending  over  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
years.  Only  one  of  her  dramas  has  ever  been 
rmed  on  the  stage :  De  Montfort  was  brought 
y  Kemble  shortly  after  its  appearance,  and  was 
eleven  nights.  It  was  again  introduced  in  1821, 
hibit  the  talents  of  Kean  in  the  character  of 
[ontfort ;  but  this  actor  remarked  that,  though 

poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting  play.  The 
ir  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  remarks : — 
oanna  Baillie  had  known  the  stage  practically, 
ould  never  have  attached  the  importance  which 
x)C8  to  the  development  of  single  passions  in 


single  tragedies ;  and  she  would  have  invented  more 
stirring  incidents  to  justify  the  passion  of  her  cha- 
racters, and  to  give  them  that  air  of  fatality  which, 
though  peculiarly  predominant  in  the  Greek  drama, 
will  also  be  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  success- 
ful tragedies.  Instead  of  this,  she  contrives  to  make 
all  the  passions  of  her  main  characters  proceed  frova 
the  wilful  natures  of  the  beings  themselves.  Theur 
feelings  are  not  precipitated  by  circumstances,  like 
a  stream  down  a  declivity,  that  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock;  but,  for  want  of  incident,  they  seem  often  like 
water  on  a  level,  without  a  propelling  impulse.'* 
The  design  of  Miss  Baillie  in  restricting  her  dramas 
each  to  the  elucidation  of  one  passion,  appears  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unwise  re- 
straint, as  tending  to  circumscribe  tlie  business  of 
the  piece,  and  exclude  the  interest  arising  from 
varied  emotions  and  conflicting  passions.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  her  own  case,  and 
it  has  never  been  copied  by  any  other  author.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  eulogised  *  Basil's  love  and  Mont- 
fort's  hate'  as  something  like  a  revival  of  the  in- 
spired strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies  of  Count 
Basil  and  De  Montfort  are  among  the  best  of  Miss 
Baillie's  plays ;  but  they  lire  more  like  the  works  of 
Shirley,  or  the  serious  parts  of  Massinger,  than  the 
glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so  full  of  life,  of  in- 
cident, and  imagery.  Miss  Baillie's  style  is  smooth 
and  regular,  and  her  plots  are  both  original  and 
carefully  constructed ;  but  she  has  no  poetical  luxu- 
riance, and  few  commanding  situations.  Her  tragic 
scenes  are  too  much  connected  with  the  crime  of 
murder,  one  of  the  easiest  resources  of  a  tragedian ; 
and  partly  from  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  her  theory  of  com- 
position, she  is  deficient  in  that  variety  and  fulness 
of  passion,  the '  form  and  pressure'  of  real  life,  which 
are  so  essential  on  the  stage.  The  design  and  plot 
of  her  dramas  are  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act 
— ^a  circumstance  that  would  be  fatal  to  their  suc- 
cess in  representation.  The  unity  and  intellectual 
completeness  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  are  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine  style, 
so  unlike  the  florid  or  insipid  sentimcntalism  then 
prevalent,  was  a  bold  innovation  at  the  time  of  her 
two  first  volumes ;  but  the  public  had  fortunately 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  Miss 
Baillie  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improver  of  our 
poetical  diction. 

[Scene  from  De  Montfort."] 

[Do  Montfort  explains  to  his  stster  Jane  his  hatred  of  Resen- 
yelt,  which  at  last  hurries  him  into  the  crime  of  murder.  The 
gradual  deepening  of  this  malignant  passion,  and  its  frightful 
catastrophe,  are  powerfully  depicted.  We  may  remark,  that  the 
oharaoter  of  De  Montfort,  his  altered  habits  and  appearance 
after  his  travels,  his  settled  gloom,  and  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions, seem  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  Byron's  Manfred  and 
Lara.] 

De  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again ; 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  revealed. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils:  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What  1  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye  and  gait  disturbed 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep !    0  no,  De  Montfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear!  I  cannot  e'en  to  thee. 

Jane.  Then  fie  upon  it !  fie  upon  it,  Montfort  I 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  munler  stained. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
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the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  returned, 
cfuse  to  use  against  him  more ; 
,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 
.  When  he  disarmed  this  cursed,  this  worth- 
s  hand 

tt  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
ilish  pride,  which  now  deriyes  a  bliss 
me  thus  fettered,  shamed,  subjected 
vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
y  baits  me  like  a  muzzled  cur, 
lot  tuni  again. 

t  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
>t  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
ms  within  my  breast.     Heaven's  lightnings 
j5t  him! 

)h,  this  is  horrible !     Forbear,  forbear  I 
en's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head 
lost  impious  wish. 
I.  Then  let  it  light, 
more  fell  than  1  have  known  already 
send.     To  be  annihilated, 
men  shrink  from  ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
A  to  nie,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 
)h !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
words? 
t.  Let  me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 

2  mine  eyes  for  ever! 

is  thisi    Thou*rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale; 
e  I  done  to  thee!     Alas!  alas!  ^ 
lot  to  distress  thee — 0,  my  sister! 
cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 
I.  I  have  killed  thee, 
n  thee  not  away  I     Look  on  me  still ! 
p  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister! 
no  yet  again, 
hou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
day  a  was  wont  to  be  my  pride. 
I.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myself, 
more  wretched  in  the  pain  1  give. 
lat  villain,  that  detested  villain! 
•read  misery  o'er  my  fated  life ;  ' 

ndo  us  all. 

've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled  world, 
e  with  ."tcady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou, 
the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on, 
ous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart, 
:hy  worth.     1  cannot  strive  with  this, 
I.  What  shall  I  do! 

[PemuU  Picture  of  a  Country  Life,"] 

Even  now  methinka 
e  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
t  its  earthen  sides,  upheaves  its  roof, 
hillock  moved  by  labouring  mole, 

green  trail -weeds  clambering  up  its  walls, 
I  every  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
f  fancy  6tand.<i,  a  fairy  bower, 
vithin  it  too  do  fairies  dwell, 
ugh  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
rs  grow  not  too  close  ;  and  there  within 
^e  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats, 
)m  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk — 

my  mountain  elves.     Seest  thou  not 
J  forms  distinctly  ? 

rU  gather  round  my  board 
fleaven  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks, 
e  travellers,  and  neighbouring  friends, 
ig  and  old.     Within  my  ample  hall, 

out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tiptoe  tread, 
i^  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
erful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
one  by.     Music  weUl  have ;  and  oft 
ring  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
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Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of  'nigh ted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.     Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  I 

Every  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  mow, 
And  choked  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaken. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court, 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

[Fears  of  Imagination.'] 

Didst  thoa  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breftiii 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day, 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness ! 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  t 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods. 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintxy  sun 
One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it !    Gentle  friend  I 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  was  sad  yesterday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

[Speech  of  Prince  Edward  in  his  JhmgeonJ] 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high  arch  of  heaven. 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  fleckered  clouds. 

And  ruddy  vapours,  and  deep-glowing  flames. 

And  softly  varied  shades,  Iook  gloriously  t 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind  I  the  lakes 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  light ! 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  m  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  airt 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness !  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands! 

Ay,  all  this  is — men  do  behold  all  this — 

The  poorest  man.     Even  in  this  lonely  vault. 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls, 

And  sadly  think  how  small  a  space  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

[^Description  of  Jam  de  Montfort,"] 

[The  following  has  been  prononnced  to  be  a  peifeot  pioimt 
of  Ifrs  Siddona,  the  tragic  aotrea.] 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  t 

Page.  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stran^or. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance ! 

Page.  So  aueenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  nrst  in  awe ;  but  when  die  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  t 

Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  fuess  ;  but  she  is  fair. 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Laxiy.  The  foolish  stripling  I 
She  has  bewitched  thee.     Is  she  large  in  stature  t 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach,  I  found,  in  truth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garb  I 
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>ost  thou  dAre  receire  it  t 
i.re  sworn  bj  Alia  and  the  prophet, 
shall  dim  uiese  eyes — this  woman'i  heart 
eave  no  groan — till  I  hare  seen  that  sword 
th  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdez  I 

>  was  your  chieftain's  murdererl 
u.  He  dies,  by  Alia! 
[Knrelifig,]  By  Alia  I 

d.  This  night  your  chieftain  armed  himself, 
rried  from  me.     But  I  followed  him 
unce,  till  I  saw  him  enter— M«re  / 
11.  The  cavern  I 

d.  Yes,  the  mouth  of  yonder  caTem. 
while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
y  with  flaring  torch  ;  he  likewise  entered, 
ras  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 
ce  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  1 
3n  the  son  of  Valdez  reappeared : 
ig  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 
emed  as  he  were  mirthful ;  1  stood  listening, 
ent  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband ! 
Fit.  Thou  calledst  him ! 
d.  1  crept  into  the  cavern — 
dark  and  very  silent.     [Then  wildly.}  What 
saidst  thou ! 

!  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
should  hear  no  answer.    A  brief  while, 
I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
;  for  which  I  came.    After  that  pause— 
ren  !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it ; 
jt  another  groan,  which  guided  mo 
strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 
ous  light!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
me  bume<l  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 
J ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 
from  that  chasm  I  it  was  his  last — his  death- 
groan! 

nu  Comfort  her,  Alia. 
id.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance, 
;ony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
ng  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
Iiad  heard  his  last,  my  husband's  death-groan  I 
mi.  Haste !  let  us  onward. 
id.  I  looked  far  down  the  pit — 
ht  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment ; 
was  stained  with  blood.   Then  first  I  shrieked, 
•balls  burned,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire  1 
11  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
i  into  blo^ — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
,  said  vengeance !     Curses  on  my  tongue  1 
oon  hath  moved  in  heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
e  hath  not  had  vengeance!     Isidore, 
of  Isidore,  thy  murderer  lives  1 
away ! 
Away,  away !  [She  nuhet  ojf,  aU  foUotnnff. 

icantation  scene,  in  the  same  play,  is  sketched 
ligh  poetical  power,  and  the  author's  unrivalled 
il  expression : — 

A  HaU  of  Armory,  with  an  altar  at  the  l>aok  of  tb* 
^    Soft  xnnsio  from  an  instrument  of  glaas  or  sted. 
«,  Ordoxio,  and  Alvab  in  a  Sorcerer's  robe  are  dla- 
oovered. 

.  This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

d.  Nay, 

War  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 

tie  was  lost,  and  after  weary  search 

und  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 

ich  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy, 

breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 

strangely  moving  notes ;  and  these,  he  said, 

taught  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  fitft  saw 

hed  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-lMnk : 


And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep. 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fastened  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  Mm  now  as  he  then  looked — 
Even  so!  He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress. 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alv,  My  tears  must  not  flowl 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  cry.  My  father! 

Enter  Tbrbsa  and  Attendants. 
Ter.  Lord  Valdez,  you  have  asked  my  presence  heie. 
And  I  submit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approves  it  not  1  'tis  mockery. 

Ord.  Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence  t 
Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  ! 

Ter.  Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  &ncies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
[To  Alvar  J]  Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  yoa 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 
Ord.  [AtideJ]  Hal  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 
Alv.  O  high-souled  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  namel 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not !    Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 
[Here  a  ttrain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  the  MMf» 
Alv.  With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  chazn 
I  call  up  the  departed  I 

Soul  of  Alvar  1 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell : 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils !    Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  brocMi  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard!  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers!  what  ear  unstunned. 
What  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings !         [Muiic, 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  ! 
[Jf itfic  earprestive  of  the  movemaits  and  imofftt 
that  foUUno.'] 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caravan  that  roams  by  night  I 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !    Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  ffulft 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiff  I 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  m»krge  ye  dasce, 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soul  toils  out. 
And  joins  your  mighty  army.    [Here^  behind  the  ioenetf 
a  voice  sings  the  three  words,  *  ffefir,  sweet  spirit.*} 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charm  ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  nang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope. 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine. 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  dead ! 

lS(mg  behind  the  scenes,  aceom^ied  by  the  9(m* 
instrument  cu  brforeJ] 
HcM,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lat  a  blacker  charm  compel! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long  lingering  knell. 
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And  at  evening  evermore, 

In  a  chapel  on  the  shore, 

Shall  the  chanters,  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapenj  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  niaxsej*  chant  for  thee, 

Miserere  Doniine! 

Hark  I  the  ca<lence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine  I 

lA  long  patLse, 

Ord,  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell! 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit. 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 
O  'twere  a  joy  to  me! 

Alv,  A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heardst  him  now  1     "WTiat  if  his  spirit 
Kc-entered  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  I 
What  if  (his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 
And  brother's  love)  he  turned  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  >?hould  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  iK'vond  all  power  of  penitence  I 

Vald.  These  are  unholy  fancies  I 

iyi'd.  lStnu/(/l{n{/  xcith  hii/cdingt.']   Yet,  my  father. 
He  is  in  heaven  | 

Ah.  IStill  to  Ordonio.}    But  what  if  he  had  a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face 
More  than  the  death-pang ! 

Vol.  Idly  prating  man  ! 
Thou  hast  guc.Hsed  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him  I 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

Alv.  [Still  to  Ordonin.]  What  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  him  proud  I 
And  what  if  pride  h.ad  duped  him  into  guilt  I 
Yet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  t 
Young  lord  !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind. 
At  ever)'  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience, 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie  ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away  I  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Music  affain, 

Tcr.  'Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries, 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  hidden  powers ! 
Already  1  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  memory  !     Hark !  I  make  appeal 
Igainst  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  henco 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
rhat  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart  listens. 
Comfort  and  faithful  hope !     Let  us  retire. 


REV.  CHARLES  ROBERT  MATCRIN. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Matubin,  author  of 
■everal  romances,  produced  a  trapredy  named  Bertram^ 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816.  It  was  well  received; 
and  by  the  performance  and  publication  of  his  play, 
the  author  realised  about  £1000.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
considered  the  tragedy  *  grand  and  powerful,  the 
language  most  animated  and  poetical,  and  tlie  cha- 
racters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'  The 
author  was  anxious  to  introduce  Satan  on  the  stage, 
R  return  to  tlic  style  of  the  ancient  mysteries  by  no 
iDeaus  suited  to  modem  taste.    Mr  Maturin  was 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin.  The  scanty  idcoids 
derived  from  his  curacy  being  insufficient  for  hit 
comfortable  maintenance,  he  employed  himself  in 
assisting  young  persons  during  their  classical  stodiei 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  novels  of  ^latnziii 
(which  will  be  afterwards  noticed)  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity ;  and  had  his  prudence  been  eqnsl 


to  his  genius,  his  life  might  have  been  passed  in  con- 
fort  and  respect  He  was,  liowever,  vain  and  extrs- 
vagant — always  in  difficulties  (Scott  at  one  time 
generously  sent  him  £50),  and  haunted  by  baili& 
When  this  eccentric  author  was  engaged  in  cwnpo* 
sition,  he  used  to  fasten  a  wafer  on  his  forebesd, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  liis  family  ec- 
tered  the  sanctum  they  must  not  speak  to  him.' 
The  success  of  *  Bertram'  induced  Mr  Maturin  to 
attempt  another  trapedy,  Manuel^  which  he  puWisfcei 
in  1817.  It  is  a  very  inferior  production  :*  the  ab- 
surd work  of  a  clever  nmn/  says  Byron.  The  csfor- 
tunate  author  died  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  Octobff 
1824. 

[Scene  fi-om  *  Bertram.*} 

[A  possapre  of  great  poetical  bcaaty,  in  wliich  Bertnm  '* 
represented  as  pptirred  to  the  commicsion  of  his  grotx  citaa 
by  the  direct  aiirenej  of  a  supernatural  and  makv<daii  baafi 
—Sir  WalUr  &o«.] 

Prior— Bkhtram. 

Prior.  Tho  dark  knight  of  the  forest. 
So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm. 
Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  ncref^saw. 
He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thing  liTcs  near  him, 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  towers, 
And  tho  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat 

Bertram.  Til  rinp;  a  summons  on  his  barred  poitsl 
Shall  make  them  tlirough  their  dark  ralres  red:  S£i 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.    Witkis  sj 
memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  eoa^t  to 

vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps. 
In  winter's  stonny  twilight,  seek  that  pass — 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not 

Bertram.  What  fate  befell  him  there! 

Prior.  The  maimer  of  his  end  was  never  know.         | 

Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mate.    CocteB^ 
not  with  me — 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertnm. 

[Bertram  is  afterwards  discovered  alone,  wandmnfriKarde 
fatal  tower,  and  describes  the  effect  of  the  awful  iet«nrir« 
which  he  had  courted.] 

JF^cHram.  Was  itamanor  fiend?     Whate'ait*^   i 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ;  j 

The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  jnnes  groaa. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  ecbMi»    ij 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seeDt  ' 

I  love,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysteriotts! 
I  low  towered  his  proud  form  tlirough  the  shrovdisf 

gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motioD, 
How  through  the  barred  vizor  did  his  aooests 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul  I 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  ray  gni(^ 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature, 


Yea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  <^  ramn^ 
I  felt  the  hollow  whimper  of  hia  wtloQaM^ 
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I  felt  those  unseen  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine, 

If  eyes  indeed  were  fiiere 

Forgotten  thoughts  of  eril,  still-born  mischiefii, 

Foul  fertile  sec^  of  passion  and  of  crime, 

That  withered  in  mj  heart's  abortire  core, 

Housed  their  dark  battle  at  his  trumpet-peal : 

80  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert, 

Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  deatn : 

80  c&lb  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 

Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  and  dust-worn  fragments. 

In  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity. 

To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 

I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him — 

I  was  the  slave  of  passion's  ebbing  sway — 

All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now — 

The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fiexy  flash  is  o'er, 

Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  lara-tide, 

Airestmg  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Enter  two  of  his  band  obsenriiif  him. 

Fint  Robber,  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  prido 
he  stalks  t 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knij^ht  of  the  forest  seen  ; 
For  nerer  man,  from  liTing  couTerse  come, 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flashed  with  eye  like  thine. 
Second  Robber.  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 

dark  knight  I 
Bertram.  \Twming  on  him  tuddady,']    Thy  hand  is 
chilled  with  fear.     Well,  shiTerins  craTen, 
Say  I  have  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  t 
Long'st  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portal ! 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spell-forged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  magic  horn— 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foTdinffs  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battlements 
Ware  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  sunmions  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
O'er  the  charmed  towers 
Firti  Robber.  Mock  me  not  thus.    Hast  met  him  of 

a  truth  1 
Bertram.  Well,  fool— 

Ftrtt  Robber,  Why,  then,  Hearen's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — ^farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
Bat  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 

miCHABD  L.  8HEIL— >7.  H.  PATNE — B.  W.  PROCTBll— 

JAMES  HATNE8. 

Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  warm  imagina- 
tion, is  Richard  Lalor  Sueil.  His  plays,  Evadne 
and  TTie  Apostate^  were  performed  with  much  suc- 
cess, partly  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
Ol^eiL  The  interest  of  Mr  Shell's  dramas  is  con- 
oentrated  too  exclusively  on  the  heroine  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue ; 
bat  they  abound  in  impressive  and  well-managed 
■oenes.  The  plot  of  *  Evadne '  is  taken  from  Shir- 
Igr's  Traitor,  as  are  also  some  of  the  sentiments. 
Toe  following  description  of  female  beauty  is  very 
flndy  ezpresfed : — 

But  you  do  not  look  altered — would  you  did  I 
Let  me  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stays,  liKe  the  li^ht  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  those  heaven-blue  eyes, 
Tlie  soul  sits  beautiful ;  the  high  white  front. 
Smooth  as  the  brow  of  Pallas,  seems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  those  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy. 
They  are  so  innocent    Ah,  thou  art  still 
The  same  soft  creature,  in  whose  lovely  form 
"^rtoe  and  beauty  seemed  as  if  they  tried 
.  Which  shioald  ezoeod  the  oihflR    Aoa  hast  got 


That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  appeared 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself. 

And  in  thy  body  was  like  light,  that  looks 

More  beautiful  in  the  reflecting  cloud 

It  lives  in,  ia  the  evening.    Oh,  Evadne, 

Thou  art  not  altered — would  thou  wert  I 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  Sheil's  *  Evadne'  (1820) 
appeiured  Brutus^  or  the  FaJl  qf  TarquiiL,  a  historical 
trsLgedy,  by  John  Howard  Fatne.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  displayed  in  this  drama ;  but, 
when  well  acted,  it  is  highly  effective  on  the  stage. 

In  1821  Mr  Procter's  tragedy  of  Mirandola 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  success.  The  plot  is  painfbl 
(including  the  death,  through  tmjust  suspicions,  of 
a  prince  sentenced  by  his  father),  and  there  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play ;  but  some 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and 
vigorous  expression.  The  doting  affection  of  Miran- 
dola,  the  duke,  has  something  of  the  warmth  and  the 
rich  diction  of  the  old  dramatists. 

2>uit«.  My  own  sweet  level    Oh  I  my  dear  peerlsH 
wife! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  you  better — oh  !  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
As  I  do  1    Can — ^but  no,  no  ;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.     You  must  be  gone ; 
You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  cease. 
I  sp^c  the  truth,  by  Dian.    Even  now 
Gheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me. 
In  faith,  you  must  go :  one  kiss ;  and  so,  away. 

liid.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Duhe.  We'll  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  few  hours  hence. 

Isid.  Just  as  you  please ;  farewell.  [^Exiim 

Duke.  Farewell ;  with  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.    How  like  a  fawn ; 
Yet  statelier. — Hark  !  no  sound,  however  soft 

gl4^or  gentlest  echo),  telleth  when  she  treads ; 
ut  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silence.    Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon ;  and  thus— 
Away !    I'm  grown  the  very  fool  of  love. 

About  the  same  time  Gmjcisiice,  or  the  Bridal 
Night,  by  Mr  Jabies  Hatioes,  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  hero  is  a  ruined  Vene- 
tian, and  his  bride  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  whose  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  The  stings  of  conscience,  and  the 
fears  accompanying  the  bridal  night,  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

pU>aBji80  and  his  friend  Juuo.] 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dying ;  but  pity  bids  me  live  I 

Jvl.  Yes,  live,  and  still  be  happy. 

Lor.  "SereTf  Julio ; 
Never  again :  even  at  m^  bridal  hour 
Thou  sawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  o& 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solemnity, 
Conjuring  the  stars.    Hark!  was  not  thai »  Asiiet 

JvL  No ;  all  is  still. 

Lor,  Have  none  approached  oat 
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Uir.  Thf  n  '("u  mr  fiii(7.    KTerj  p»Ming  hoot 
U  crvadol  <rit(i  ■  tbounuxf  vhuncren ; 
The  iii^l"  li*"  1'^  'W  •ileii".  iHia  the  r\.xtt 
<ih»'it  fin  ii|wn  xa-j  vtul.     Uuckim*  iuelf 
riu  nbjertj  fcr  mine  cvc.  lo  s»»  upO". 
Anil  kikIi  me  (error  when  I  pny  fin  deep 
In  Tain  ui-ou  <n;  kn<«<     Nor  ends  it  hen  ; 
Mj  grewciit  clreMi  of  all— Jettrtion — c«t» 
Her  ahajDw  on  my  nalk,  unil  itertlea  me 
Ai  cieiy  toni :  Mmelitui.'  will  rciwon  dng 
Her  frightful  chain  tX  pmbible  alamin 
Acmu  iny  mind  (  nr,  if  fsliEueil,  >he  droop*. 
Her  panp  •utrire  the  while ;  M  you  h»To  leen 
The  ocvan  lowing  when  the  wind  ig  down. 
And  the  huge  itorm  i*  dying  on  the  w»len. 
Oiim,  too,  I  had  K  dream 

Jiii.  The  >hado«>  of  our  uluep  iboald  flj  with  sleep ; 
Nnr  hanf!  their  nicknen  on  the  memoiy. 

Zor.  Methnupht  Iheilead  man,  riVmgfromhii  tomb, 
Frowned  orer  iqc.     Elmira  at  my  ■ide, 
Sttelched  her  fond  arma  to  ihield  me  from  hii  wrath, 
At  which  he  frowned  the  more.     I  tunird  away, 
IKigiialed,  from  the  rpectre,  and  anayed 
To  ^laiip  my  wife ;  but  i>he  won  pale,  aiid  cold. 
And  in  h«  bnam  the  heart  waa  molionlen, 
And  on  her  liiiibs  (he  clothing  of  the  grare, 
With  here  and  then  a  worm,  hung  heaiily. 
Then  did  the  apectrc  Iniigh,  till  from  its  mouth 
Blo.«l  dropped  upon  m  wbUtf  it  cried—'  Behold  I 
Such  in  thi!  bridal  be<l  that  waiti  thy  lotel' 
I  would  hate  rlraclc  it  (ffir  my  rage  wa«  up) ; 
I  tried  the  blow ;  but,  all  my  mdki  ahaken 
Dy  the  conrulnion,  broke  the  traneed  apell, 
Aud  ditkueiii  told  mc — uleep  waa  my  tormentor. 


//^^l^^iTty^ 


on  tliit  atrilciBg  ineidest  in  RacnBii  Mor^  the 
uf  a  moiilen  by  the  haod  of  ber  (ather.  Virfnn 
Hti!  her  fnun  the  luit  and  tfrtaaj  of  Appin 
Knowlea'i  Vinpiuta  had  mn  cxtiaordinary  i 
■HL-ceH.  1I«  hai  aince  pobUabed  Hit  Wijt,  a : 
ilmtaa.  Ha  HmmiMack,  Coimm  GmeeAw.  Tie 
Brg^ar  <4  Bttiuad  Grrtn,  WOiiiat  TtO.  Tk 
Chact,  &c  n'iih  (xmaidersble  koowledgi  Ot 
cOcct,  Hr  Enowlet  nnitra  a  Uvdjr  iorcDtiTe  i 
nation  and  a  poetical  colooring,  which,  if  at 
tix>  florid  and  gaudv,  acta  off  hia  (untliar  nnap 
illuitrationa.  Hia  ityle  ii  fanned  on  that  rf 
linger  and  th«  other  elder  dramatiM*.  carried 
to  a  ridiculoua  cicen.  He  also  frcqiKDtlr  li 
Ri'man  hiitory  and  clasaical  propnetw,  and  no 
conceit*  and  affected  metaphDra.  Th«M  bib 
counterbalanced  by  a  hs^iy  art  of  cunjiR 
■cenca  and  plota,  romantic,  j-el  not  too  ioipnil 
by  akilful  delineation  of  character,  ecpeciillyi 
nieatic  life,  and  by  a  comDt  of  poetry  which  ija 
through  hit  pUya,  '  not  with  a  daiiling  luitn- 
with  n  irorgcoiuneu  that  enfcniun  onr  allti 
but  mildly  and  agtceablj;  addnm  inpedirfr 
uaclcia  glitter  the  progrcsi  and  deTriopiwnt  of 
dent  and  character,  bat  miBglinit  Itielf  with  tt 
and  tailing  them  pleasantly  abore  the  pninc  I 
of  common  lire.** 

\Srmtfrt>m '  Virtfitiiat.''\ 

Appiia.  'Well,  Claudius,  an  the  fanea 

CtauJim.  They  ara,  and  timvlj,  too ;  tk  f^if 

App.  There'a  umething  awen  ine  at 
The  thought  of  looking  tm  her  EUhti'  1 

Claud.  Look 
Upon  hi'T,  my  Appiua  t     Fix  your  gaae  apOB 
The  trcaKum  of  her  beautT,  nor  aTen  it 
Till  they  arc  thine.    Haste!  Your  tribunal: 
Kute  I  \Appiiu  atrndi  On  ln!« 

[Earn  SomiearcB,  IciLin,  Lticio,  Cirni:™,  Vtiti 

Icadiim hlidaughcer, EiaTiA. and CiTiitit.  lliaidc 

Vii^niuji^  Docii  no  one  speal?   1  am  dr^daai  Ik 
Is  lilencF  my  opponent !  Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cauao  too  foul  for  upcocb !     Wlai  t>^°< 
Khamelen  girea  front  to  thia  most  Tbiisnt  cmk, 

A  L'irl,  ;ct  lai'ka  the  wit  to  know,  that  be 
Who  casta  offihuue,  should  likewiie  nM  iMht- 
,\\«i  an  the  rerge  d'  the  combat  wauti  the  bbti 
To  stammer  forth  tbe  aignal  I 

Apii.  You  had  better, 
Virginius,  wear  another  kind  of  ca 


This 


le  fashion  that  will  aerre  tdd. 


Tbe  fashion,  Appi  us !   AppiiuClaodiiui^l 
The  fashion  it  become)  a  maa  to  apeak  in. 
Whose  property  in  hia  own  child — the  oSipriiiJ 
or  bis  own  body,  near  lo  him  as  is 
Hia  hand,  his  arm — yea,  nearer — elsser  lar. 
Knit  to  hia  heart — 1  sav,  who  has  hi*  piepnty 
lu  nuch  a  thing,  the  rnr  self  of  hiinsrV, 
Uiiputcd — and  I'll  ipeM  so,  Apptna  Claudiu; 
I'll  "peak  no — Pray  you  tutor  me  I 

^pp-  Stand  forth 
Clsudiui!    If  you  lay  claim  to  any  inteial 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  apeak ;  if  not, 
ttiinc  en  some  other  cause. 

Cfaod.  Moat  noble  Appiua — 

I'lr.  And  are  yon  the  man 
Thacclalmi  my  daughter  for  bis  dare f—LfvIt  ill 
Aud  I  will  gire  her  to  thee. 

*  uiniwiii  naYiswiB  tea. 

Sil 
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She  is  mine,  then : 
look  at  you  1 
our  eje  does,  truly, 
,'our  soul.    I  see  it  through  your  eye 
uid  shrinking — turning  every  way 
me.     You  surprise  me,  that  your  eye, 
he  bully  of  its  master,  knows  not 
proper  face  upon  a  lie, 
I  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
would  pass  it  oflf  for  truth.     Your  soul 
soon  show  its  face  to  me.     Go  on, 
got ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
please  Appius  Claudius. 

I  demand 
n  of  the  Decemvir  1 
fou  shall  have  it. 
oubtless ! 

[eep  back  the  people,  Lictors  I    What's 
a!    You  say  tne  girUs  your  slave.    Produce 
ofs. 

My  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can, 

confront.     The  mother  of  the  girl — 

[  VirffiniuSf  stepping  fonoard,  u  xciihhdd  hy 

Numitoriua. 
>rius.   Hold,  brother!     Hear  them  out,  or 
ffcr  me 

» 

[an,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad! 
do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
aking  I    She  was  thy  sister,  too ! 
11,  8[^ak  thou,     rii  try,  and  if  I  can, 

ilUtires. 
Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child ! 
Starting  foncard,}  To  be  sure  she  will — a* 
3st  wise  question  that  1 
t  his  slave  i     Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him — 
jid  steal — or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
)r  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  I 
in  if  sheUl  swear!     Will  she  walk  or  run, 
ice,  or  wag  her  head  ;  do  anything 
lost  cafly  done!     SheMl  as  soon  swear  I 
)ckery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 
<ly  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  1 
u  endured !     I  do  protest 
ler  oath! 

so  law  in  Rome,  Virginius, 
'ou.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child, 
;ncc  is  good,  unless  confronted 
evidence.     Look  you  to  that, 

I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 
'a.  Icilius! 

Fear  not,  love ;  a  thousand  oaths 
«rer  her. 

Tou  swear  the  girl's  your  child, 
you  sold  her  to  Virginius'  wife, 
<ed  her  for  her  own.     Is  that  your  oath  I 
It  is  my  oath. 

four  answer  now,  Virginius. 
ere  it  is!  [Brings  Virginia  forward, 

e  daughter  of  a  slave  I     I  know 
vith  men  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
;  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
.     Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
a  shoot.     My  witnesses  are  these — 
ires  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
en  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
tit,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
the  ears  that  listened  to  her  sighs 
:*8  hour  of  labour,  which  subsides 
ibrace  of  joy — the  hands,  that  when 
irst  looked  upon  the  infant's  face, 
r  looked  so  pleased,  helped  them  up  to  it^ 
icd  her  for  a  blessing.     Here,  the  eyes 
her  lying  at  the  generous 
[lathctic  fount,  that  at  her  cry 


[Atidt.    I 


[Atidd, 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 

To  cherish  her  enamelled  veins.    The  lie 

Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flower — 

The  very  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew — 

To  prove  its  barrenness!    SpeaJL  for  me,  friends  ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  I 

Women  and  Citizens.  You  have,  Virginius. 

App.  Silence!   Keep  silence  there!     No  more  of 
that! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

[Troops  appear  IAumL 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance ! 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  forbefmmce,  masters. 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Fir.  Troops  in  the  Forum ! 

App,  Virginius,  have  you  spoken  I 

Vir,  If  you  have  heard  me, 
I  have ;  if  not,  I'll  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not, 
Virginius ;  I  had  evidence  to  give, 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  timee  again. 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Vir,  Your  hand,  Virginia! 
Stand  close  to  me.  {Atidi, 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.     'Tis  notorious  to  you  all. 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.     This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.     I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Vir^nius*  daughter. 

\  ir.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care. 

App.  The  justice 
I  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired. 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse  I 

Vir.  Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble. 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you  ;  but  though  you  were  my  father, 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  lake  Virginia  home  with  him! 

Vir.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun. — Friends!  fellow  citizens! 
Look  not  on  Claudius — look  on  your  Decemvir ! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase. 
Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Clauaius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His  pleasures — markets  for  him — spicks,  and  sc«ats. 
And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet---serre8  him  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed. 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes — 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — to  help 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid!  my  child ! 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  already  coiled 
His  arms  around  her.    Look  upon  her,  Romans ! 
Befriend  her !  succour  her !  see  her  not  polluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes! — He  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Anpius  and  his  Lictors  while 
She  is  unstainea. — Your  hands!  your  hands!  joni 
hands! 

Citizens.  They  are  yours,  Virginius. 

App.  Keep  the  people  back — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

Icilius.  Down  with  the  slaves ! 
[The  people  make  a  show  of  resIsUnoe;  but,  npon  the  ad- 
vance of  the  aoldiers,  retreat,  and  leave  Icilius,   Yia- 
•iNivs,  and  his  daughter.  Sic  in  the  hands  of  Appivs  and 
his  party.] 
Deserted ! — Cowards  I  traitors!  Let  me  free 
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na.  What  could  1  do  I 
Icn,  Tinejiin],  riruleC,  uid  wood, 
y,  Biid  mountain,  rent  along  with  bim  1 
n-nutin  behind  I     M>  futber  found 
t  iru  not  at  home  ;  he  loied  bi>  child, 
rd  me,  one  day,  whither  ne  should  go  I 
To  Mantua.'     1  followed  him 
:ua  I  to  breathe  tho  aii  ha  breathed, 
walked  npon. 


ooked  I 


lircd  and  died  bia  lore. 


^ridr'a  7Vaj«(y,hyTHO)iiaLoTELLBEDDOES, 
rd  in  1833,  ia  intended  for  the  closet  rather 
e  theatre.  It  poatosnei  many  pBisages  of 
i  jparkling  Terie.  '  The  following,'  aaya  a 
a  the  Edinburph  Review, '  will  >liow  the  way 
1  Mr  Beddoei  manages  a  anbject  that  poets 
nott  reduced  to  commonplace.  We  thought 
es  for  the  violet  had  been  uaed  up;  but  he 
.  a  oew  one,  and  one  that  ia  very  delightful.' 
13  and  Floribel  (the  young  wedded  loTura) 
garden ;  and  the  husband  apealu ! — 

riu.  See,  here's  a  bower 

.tine  with  bonejaucklea  woTen, 

lOt  a  iparli  of  prying  light  cnepi  in, 

It  do  the  aweets  tnfold  each'  other. 

light'*  Lome ;  come  in,  my  gentle  lore, 

k  to  me.    So  I  I've  a  riiai  here  ; 

thia  that  sleep*  «o  iwectly  on  your  neck  ! 

•ei.  Jealoui  lo  aooo,  iny  lluperua  t    Look 

luncb  of  flowers  1  polled  for  von  : 

he  blue  violet,  like  Pandors'a  eye, 

.nt  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

i-nt.  Sweet  tit  thy  lipa.     Fie  on  thoie  taper 

ingeim, 

ej  been  brunhin^  the  long  grui  uide, 
the  daiiT  from  ita  hiding-place, 
t  uliuua  light,  the  Danav  of  flowen, 

dd  up-hoarded  on  ita  virgin  lap) 

kl.  And  here's  a  treuurs  that  I  found  by 

f  iheialley;  low  it  lay 
uDwj  njouud,  withered  and  neeplng, 
fairy'a  grave. 
rai.  Ofallthepo.<y 

'  the  roae,  though  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
ita  Dame.     In  elfin  annnla  old 
t,  how  Zephyr,  enrioua  of  bia  love 
;b  he  bars  to  Summer,  who  aiuce  thea 
cping,  visited  the  world),  once  found 
>y  Perfume  cradled  in  a  violet ; 
laid  the  beauteoua  bantling  waa  the  ohild 
r  bee,  that  in  bis  wantouoeu 
rith  a  pea- hud  in  a  la-ly'i  garland)  ; 
in  winds,  confederate  with  him, 
ihe  airect  alumlierer  with  gulden  chaina, 
Troui  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
M  him  in  the  bosom  of  A  ruae, 
I  the  fettered  wretch  with  dew  and  air. 


s  perfectly  beautiful 

reader  may  now  takn  r  pssiaRC  from  the 

here  Uespenu  maiden  the  girl  FknibeL  She 


Speak  I  let  me  bear  thy  voice. 
Tell  me  the  joyful  news  I 
and  thus  he  aniwera — 

In  all  my  solemn  pomp,  Darkneas  and  Fear, 
And  the  great  Tempest  in  bia  midnight  car. 
The  aword  of  lightning  girt  acrosa  his  thigh, 
And  the  whole  demon  brood  of  night,  blind  Fog 
'.nd  withering  Blight,  all  these  are  my  retainera  ; 
low  1  not  one  aroile  for  alt  this  broTety  I 
t'hat  think  you  of  my  minatrela,  the  honrae  winda, 
bunder,  and  tuneful  Discord  t    Hark,  they  play. 
Well  piped,  melhinka;  aomenhabtoo  rough,  perbapa, 

Fhtibtl.  I  know  you  practise  on  my  aillineH, 
FIse  I  might  well  be  seared.     But  leave  tbia  mirUi, 

Ilapenu.  'T^l  serve  to  £11  the  goble'B 
For  our  carousal ;  but  we  loiter  here. 
The  bridc-maida  are  without;  weU-picked,  thou'lt  aay. 
Won  ghMts  of  wo-begone,  eelf-alaugbtere-l  damacts 
In  their  beat  win  ding,  sheets;  start  not ;  I  bid  them 

Their  gory  boBoma ;  they'll  look  wondrous  comely; 
Our  link-hoy,  W ill -o' -the- Wisp,  is  wailing  too 
Tolightua  toourgrare. 

After  Bome  further  apeech,  abe  aika  him  what  he 
meoni,  and  bo  replies — 

What  mean  1 1     Death  and  murder, 
DarVnesa  and  miser;.     To  thy  prayers  and  shrift, 
Kartb  gives  thee  back.  ThjQod  hathtent  me  forUico; 
Repent  and  die. 

She  returns  gentle  answers  to  him;  but  in  the  end 
he  Idlla  her,  and  aflerwarda  mourni  thus  over  het 
body.'— 

Dead  art  thou,  Floribel ;  fair,  painted  earth, 
And  no  warm  breath  ahali  ever  more  dliiport 
Befwcen  those  ruby  lips :  no ;  Ihey  have  quafied 
Life  to  the  dregs,  and  found  death  at  the  bottom. 
The  Bugar  of  the  draught.     All  cold  and  still  j 
Her  very  tresses  stiffen  in  the  air. 
Look,  what  a  face  I  hod  our  Gnt  mother  worn 
i!ut  half  fuch  beauty  when  the  aerpenl  ratiie, 
Hia  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  lo  lore; 
No  hand  but  this,  which  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch  murderer's,  could  have  acted  it. 
And  1  must  hide  these  aweeta,  not  in  my  bosom ; 
In  the  foul  earth.     She  ahudders  at  my  granp  i 
Joit  so  she  laid  her  head  acroM  my  bosom 
VihtD  first — oh  villaio  I  which  way  lies  the  gravel 


Miss  MiTTORD,  so  well  known  for  her  flne  ^roae 
tales  and  tketchea,  baa  written  tbrce  tragedica — 
Julian.  Rienii,  and  TTie  Vaprrt  of  Paleraa.  They 
were  all  brought  on  the  stage,  bat '  Rienzi'  only  meC 
with  decided  sncceaa.  An  equal  number  of  draniaa 
has  been  produced  by  anotber  noveliat,  Kir  Edwaod 
Ln-roN  BuLvrEH:  these  ara  entitled.  The  La^j/  nf 
Lyons.  La  VaUitn,  and  RiduIUa.  The  Brat  of 
these  pieces  is  the  beat,  and  it  aeldom  fails  of  draw- 
ing tears  when  well  represented.  It  is  n  picturesque 
and  romantic  play,  with  paasBge*  of  flne  poetry 
and  genuine  feeling.  '  La  Valliero'  ia  founded  on 
the  court  and  times  of  Louis  X1V-,  bat  it  wanta  pro- 
minence of  character  and  dramatic  art  '  Hichetieu' 
is  a  drama  of  greater  energy  and  power,  but  is  idso 
loosely  constructed.  Thohab  Nook  Talfodrd,  aer- 
geanl-at-law,  an  eloquent  Engjbh  barrister,  liaa 
written  two  clasalc  plays,  lot,  and  Th»  Athtniax 
ISl 
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THOMAS  NOON  TALVOVBDi 


I  aiii  thine  own !  thus  let  me  clasp  thee;  nearer; 
too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 

Enter  Aokhor. 

lor.  My  lord, 

crificial  rites  await  thy  presence. 
I  come.    One  more  embrace — the  last,  the  last 
world  I     Now,  farewell  I  {^Exit. 

k.  The  last  embrace ! 

ic  ban  cast  me  off!  no— 'tis  not  so  ; 

Qoumful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  us  ; 

ugglc  to  bear  that,  and  Hnatch  a  comfort 

eeing  him  uplifted.     I  w^ill  look 

liiu  iu  his  throne  ;  Minerva's  slirine 

lelter  nie  from  vulgar  gaze  ;  I'll  hasten 

a^t  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there.  [Exit, 

9  installed  in  his  royal  dignity,  attended  by  the  high 
be  senators,  &c.    The  people  receive  him  with  shouts.] 

I  thank  you  for  your  greetings — shout  no  more, 
deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  heaven, 
;  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
n  for  the  business  of  this  hour, 
sit  here ! 

>«.  My  son  !  my  son ! 

ills  thee  t    When  thou  shouldst  reflect  the  joy 
OS,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  grave 
8  thy  face. 

Am  I  indeed  so  pale  f 
solemn  office  I  assume, 
well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet  sustained 
^  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take  it. 

\,SiU  on  the  throne, 
forth,  Agenor. 
or.  I  await  thy  will. 
To  thee  1  look  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
atliicted  people  ;  thou  must  leave 
the  quiet  which  thy  life  has  earned 
our  councils  ;  fill  the  seats  of  justice 
ood  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
)rgct  what  human  frailty  is; 
ler  my  sad  country. 
or.  Pardon  me — 

Nay,  I  will  promise  'tis  my  last  request ; 
ne  thy  help  till  this  distracted  state 
knquil  from  her  griefs — 'twill  not  be  long, 
reat  gods  smile  on  us  now.     Remember, 
Dile,  thou  hast  all  power  my  word  can  give, 
!r  I  live  or  die. 
>r.  Die !     Ere  that  hour, 
en  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  mosa-growu ! 
Death  is  not  jealous  oi  the  mild  decay 
ntly  wins  thee  his  ;  exulting  youth 
IS  the  ghastly  monarch's  sudden  stride, 
ikcs  liis  horrid  fingers  quick  to  chisp 
Y  benumbed  at  noontide.     Let  me  see 
tain  of  the  guard. 
cs.  I  kneel  to  crave 
'  the  favour  which  thy  sire  bestowed 
who  loved  him  well, 
[  cannot  mark  thee, 

ikest  the  memory  of  my  father's  weakness, 
ill  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
tt  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit, 
mod  the  need  of  luxury.     I  grant 
!  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample  share 
rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain, 
i  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land, 
if  an  nonent  cause  engage  thy  sword, 
rious  issues  wait  it.     In  our  realm 
1  not  need  it  longer. 
:s.  I)o6t  intend 

>h  the  firm  troops  before  whose  valour 
in  millions  shrink  appalled^  and  leave 
naked  to  the  first  assault 
ess  foe.<<  I 
so,  Crythes ;  In  ourselves. 


In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands 

Will  be  our  safeguard ;  while  we  do  not  use 

Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 

To  teach  our  children  ;  while  the  simple  love 

Of  justice  and  their  country  shall  be  bom 

With  dawning  reason  ;  while  their  sinews  grow 

Hard  'midst  the  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 

We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  walls  in  peace, 

One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 

I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  but  thy  valiant  troop*— 

For  I  esteem  them  valiant — must  no  more 

With  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 

Infect  us.    See  that  they  embaxk,  Agenor, 

Ere  night. 

Crytfies.  My  Lord — 
Ion.  No  more — my  word  hath  passed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in ;  thou  wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phccbus,  and  within  thy  home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home— befriend  the  stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  Uioughi 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

Medon,  Think  of  thee,  my  lord ! 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

Ion,  Prithee  no  more.     Argives  !  I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.     Whene'er  I  shall  rejoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  in  life 
Stem  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him  I 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  or  pride 
Were  fair  affections  crushed  by  bitter  wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ;  what  he  did, 
Alas  I  ye  know  ;  could  you  know  what  he  suffered, 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.     Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  swaj 
A  piece  of  human  frailty  ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  country's  space, 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact, 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus, 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  govemed-lall  degrees. 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps. 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty  ;  tint  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.    Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this  1 

Medon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  ! 
Thou  shalt  live  long ;  the  paleness  of  thy  face, 
Which  late  seemed  death-like,  is  grown  radiant  now, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Ton.  The  gods  approve  me  then  1 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king. 
And  claim  obedience.     Swear,  that  if  I  die. 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice. 
And  in  the  prudence  of  the  wise. 
Medon  and  others.  We  swear  it  I 
Ion,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers  I 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended.  [Ae  goes  to  the  cUiar, 

Gracious  gods  I 
In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youth  was  spent. 
Look  on  me  now  ;  and  if  there  is  a  power. 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is. 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through  all  your  shape* 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven  ;  to  ye  I  offer  up 
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I  This  ccDKiflua  beiim,  full  of  lite  uid  lovi 
For  my  dear  couiitiy')  oelfue.     Let  tbii 

I     F.nd  nil  her  »rr<iin  1  [ 

I  Cliharthi  milui  romid. 

I        a™.  Hold! 

I  Let  me  support  him — itind  awiy — iaif 
1  have  bent  ritrht,  BUhough  jt  kiiow  it  u 


1.  Th« 


ndcalli. 


«  joj 


'    I  did  not  liope  fur — thia  U  nreet  indeed. 

B?1!d  thine  eiB  OD  me  I 
(Son.  And'  for  thii  it  wm 

Thou  wouldiC  faaTc  msoed  me  from  thee  I 
'    Couldiit  tbou  think 
',    I  vDuld  be  DO  difOTced  t 
j        /on.  Thou  art  rigiit,  Clemuithii— 

It  <ru  ■  ihallow  and  an  idle  thought ; 

'Ti*  pMt ;  no  nho*  of  colJnem  freti  us  now ; 
'    No  rain  diiipiiM,  mr  ffirl.     Yet  tliou  wilt  tliink 

On  that  which,  when  I  feigned,  I  truly  ipoke — 

Wilt  thou  not,  awect  one  I 
I        Cleia.  I  wiU  treuure  klL 


tnu.  I  bring  jon  glorioua  tidingi — 


Ha! 


'.n.. 


Can  enter  here. 
I       Ion.  Yes— ii  it  u  I  hope  I 
/rut.  The  pestitenee  abatei. 
lo*.  {_Spriiu/itii  hiiferi.]    Dojcnothear! 
.    Why  about  ye  not  I  ye  are  strong — think  not  of  me 
'    Hearken !  the  curae  inj  ancestry  had  spread 
'    O'er  ArgoB  is  dispelled  1     My  own  Clemanthe  1 
I    Let  this  console  tbee — Argoa  lixea  again — 
The  offering  ia  accepted— all  ia  well  I  IDict. 


Two  dramatic  pocmi  have  been  produced  by 
ilENRT  Taylor,  Kiq.,  which,  though  nut  pupiilm 
evince  high  gcaim  and  careM  preparation.  Tli 
fint,  HUip  DOR  ArlrvMr,  was  pubtishe<l  in  1834, 
and  Ihe  svune  i*  laid  in  Flandcn,  at  the  dine  of  (he 
fourteenth  century.  The  aeooiid,  Kdicin  lit  Fair 
(1843),  rdatcs  to  earlv  English  hiatory.  Though 
■onicwbnt  too  meaaured  and  reftectire  fur  Hie  stage, 
the  plnya  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  eiwllvnt  scene* 
and  dialogue*.  '  The  blended  dignity  of  Ihooglit, 
and  a  eedate  moral  habit,  inveats  Mr  Taylor's  poetry 
with  a  statelineaa  in  which  the  drama  ia  gener.'Jlr 
deflcient,  and  makes  liis  nritings  illastrate.  in  nmie 
degree,  a  new  form  of  the  art — auch  a  form,  indeed, 
aa  we  might  expect  the  written  drama  naturally  (o 
UBUme  if  it  were  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  oeti- 
tury,  and  maintain  itself  aa  a  branch  of  IJteraturo 
apart  from  the  atngc.'  *  SttaJTard,  a  tragedy  by  J. 
Bbownino.  waa  brought  out  in  1837,  and  aeted  with 
■Ucceaa.  It  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  but  is  veil 
conceived  and  arranged  for  effect,  while  ita  n-l;i'iiin 
to  a  deeply  intereating  and  itirring  period  of  Itritlsli 
history  gives  it  a  peculiar  attraction  lo  an  Knglisli 
audience.  Mn  Leioh  Ucht,  in  1840,  came  before 
the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  work  waa  a 
alxtiire  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled.  A  Ltgend 
of  Corner. :  it  waa  acted  at  Covent  Garden  tbtatro 
with  Bome  luccEii,  but  Is  too  sketchy  in  its  mate- 
rial*, and  too  extravagant  in  plot,  to  be  a  popular 
acting  play.  AAthcald,  a  tragedy  bv  Wilijan 
Sanra  (1843),  is  a  drama  also  for  the  doaet;  it 
wants  variety  and  acenic  efl^t  for  the  stage,  and 
In  style  and  Bentiment  ia  Dot  unlike  one  of  Sfiss 


BaiUie's  playi.    The  fulkuring  Chiisliui  Ht 

is  finely  exprened : — 

Joy  ia  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  that  Ibb^ 

ItMlf  to  weariness  or  sleep,  and  waka 

To  the  same  barren  laughter  ;  'lis  a  diild 

Perpetually,  and  all  its  part  and  futon 

Lie  in  the  compaaa  of  an  infant's  day. 

Cruibed  from  our  aoirow  all  that's  gieat »  nM 

Has  ever  sprung.     In  the  bold  pagan  woid 

Men  deified  the  beautiful,  the  gl^ 

-T.     .. .1 .  bo^tfui^  ^jii]  i(  came  tiSM^} 


We  bar 


aised  P 


temples,  on  our  altan.  Grief 
Stands  Ejmbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  ihall  Isrt 
As  long  as  man  ia  mortal  and  unhappv. 
The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  tie  duts. 
And  harps  may  there  be  found  them,  and  tke  h 
Of  palm  be  put  into  their  handa ;  on  esith 
We  know  them  not;  no  Totarist  ofourfaitk. 
Till  he  has  dropped  his  tears  into  the  (ttcan. 


We  shall  n< 
drama,  which, 
produced  some  works  of  genuine 


turn   to  the  comic  nnue  d 
the  earlier  years  o(  this  d 


The  moat  able  and  succenful  comic  dfwnf 
lis  day  was  Gedhog  CoLxAif,  the  yonngtr,' 
rasbomonthaaiitof  OcloberlTGt.    Re* 


the  ^athor  of  the  Jealoo*  Wife  sod  CW" 
Marriage,  Colman  had  a  het^itary  attackin'* 
the  drama.  He  was  educated  at  WeriminiXi'^ 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Christ's  Chunk  toi 
Oxfnrd ;  but  his  idleness  and  disaipatioc  at  ^\ 
veraity  led  his  father  to  withdraw  him  (Voni  Oo 
and  baniah  him  to  Aberdeen.  Here  he  "••  * 
guished  for  his  eccentric  dress  and  fblly.  l^'^ 
applied  himself  to  his  classical  and  Mbei  ■(<■ 


ENGLIsn  LITERATURE. 


i;iil<.'Cii  lie  pablithcil  n  poem  on  Chnrk)  Jamci 
ntilleil  The  Man  of  the  I'rople,  Had  wrote  H 
1  fuix'L',  The  Feauile  Dratnaliil,  wliich  his  father 
t  out  >t  the  Hifmarket  theatre,  hut  it  wai 
ined.     A  Kecond  dramatic  ntlcmpt,  entiUed 

One,  bmu);ht  oat  in  17H4,  enjnyed  conaider- 
.cccia.  Ttili  leeiuB  to  hsve  fixed  hli  literary 
nd  iiiclinuiona;  forthoutfh  hlaTiitherinUuidad 
r  tlie  bur,  and  entered  him  of  IJucobi'a  Inn, 
lUDit  cngroaeeil  hia  attention.  In  ITS-I  he 
:ted  a  tlioughllcai  marriage  with  a  Mist 
int  ItlDnis,  with  vhom  lie  eloped  to  Gretna 

and  next  year  brougliC  nut  a  leeund  muiical 
c.  Tart  aiuj  rd  Turi.  Ills  father  becomiug 
Imitated  from  attneks  of  paralyeii.  tlie  younger 
n  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
^-marltet,  and  waa  tlius  fairly  uniti^  to  the 
and  the  drama.  Varioua  piece*  proceeded 
lia  pen :  Iitilt  and  Yarico,  a  musical  opera, 
itoutwIthauccesiinlTSr;  Wat^ and ilrans, 
dy,  USSi  The  Bailie  of  litilvim,  1789;  Tht 
ierofCalaia,  17B1 ;  The  iluunlainttrt,  l"93i 
M  Cferi  ((bonded  on  Godwin'i  novel  of  Caleb 
mi).  1796;  The  Heir  at  Lair,  1797 ;  Blue  Beard 
o  picco  of  Bccnic  diiplny  and  muaic),  I79S; 
epwv,  or  lit  yi'agii  of  Wiitdior,  an  exceltenl 
iraSi  The  roar  Gntlleman,  a  cxmiedy,  1802; 
.augha  at  LockfiniUa,  a  farce,  1S03;  Gag  St- 
,  a  farce.  180-1;  Join  Bull,  a  comedy.  1805; 
WaKlM  a  Guinea  f  1S05 ;  We  FIv  bi/  yighl,  a 
ISOfi;  The  A/ricBH,.  a  ptay,  18dH;'X.  K  Z., 
',  ISlOi  TJit  Lam  of  Jaiii,  a  musical  drama, 
!i[C  ^'n  modern  draniatiithai  added  lo  many 
piecu  to  tlie  tliGHtre  as  Culman,  or  imparted 
•h  genuine  mirth  atid  humour  to  alt  playgoers, 
ciety  waa  also  much  eoorlcdi  he  waa  afavou- 
ith  George  IV.,  and,  in  conjanetion  with 
an,  waa  wont  to  aet  the  royal  table  in  a  mar. 
jety,  howerer,  was  not  always  allied  to  pru- 

aiid  theatrical  property  i<  a  very  prccariom 
■Ion.  Aa  B  manager,  Colinun  got  entangled 
luita.  and  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  King's 
The  king  slept  furw ard  to  n.-liem  him,  by 
iting  libti  to  the  situation  of  licenser  and  exa- 

oT  niaya,  an  office  worth  from  £3IW  to  £4l)l) 

In   this  situation  Caiman   incumd   the 

r  of  iereral  dramatic  aulhon  by  the  rigour 

vhich  be  acrutinieed  their  productiuna.    His 


I  far  (1 


■ictly  c 


in  oath  or  doutle  enfendri  was  iuffirred 
ipe  his  exporgatorial  pen  as  licenser,  and  be 
iculiarly  keen-scenled  in  dctectinR  all  political 
ns.  Beilde*  his  numerous  pinya,  Culman 
aumc  poelicat  trnveitiei  and  piei-ea  of  ievily, 
lied  under  the  title  of  Hy  JVighlgoien  and 
■a  (1797).  which  were  aft erwanti  republished 
I  with  additions,  and  named  Broad  Grinti  olsa 
at  Vagoritt.  Vagaries  Vindicated,  and  £h;oi- 
t  Jbr  Edinburgh.  In  these,  delicacy  and  de- 
are  often  Bocrificed  to  broad  mirlh  and 
ir.  The  List  work  of  the  lively  ftulht)r  waa 
in  of  his  own  earl;  life  and  times,  entitled 
«  liecordi.  and  published  in  1830.  He  died 
idon  on  the  afith October  1936.  Thecomcdici 
Imnn  abound  in  witty  and  ludicrous  delinea- 
if  character,  interspersed  with  bursts  nf  ten- 
is  and  feeling,  somewhat  in  the  itylc  of  Sterne, 
,  inileed,  he  has  closely  copied  In  his  'Poor 
^man.'  Sic  Walter  Scott  lina  prused  his  '  John 
LJ  by  far  the  best  effort  of  our  late  comic  drama, 
scenes  of  brood  Immour  are  e.iecnted  in  the 
•nasible  tiutui  and  the  whimsical,  yet  natire 
ttrs.  reflect  the  manners  of  real  lite.  The 
lental  parts,  nlthongh  one  of  them  includea  a 
nrought-up  scene  of  palErnal  dislrcss,  par- 


lajce  of  the  faitttio  of  German  pathoa  But  the 
piece  la  both  bnmorous  and  aOectiug ;  and  wt  readily 
excuse  its  obvious  imperfecliona  in  coniidoratiou 
of  its  exciting  our  lauKbter  and  our  tears.'  The 
whimiical  character  of  Oliapod  in  llie  "  Poor  Gentle- 
man' is  one  of  Colman'a  most  original  and  laughable 
conceptions ;  Pangloss,  in  tbo  '  Heir  at  Law,'  ia  alao 
an  excellent  satirical  portrait  of  a  pedant  (proud  of 
being  an  LL.D.,  and.  moreover,  an  A.  double  S.)  ; 
and  bis  Irishmen,  Yorlcsliireni en,  and  country  ruitics 
(alt  admirably  performed  at  the  time),  arc  highly 
entertaining,  though  overcharged  portraits.  A  ten- 
dency to  farce  is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  ofCotman'a 
comedies  ;  and  in  bis  more  serious  plays,  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verae.  high-toned  sen- 
timent and  low  humour.  Their  eStet  on  the  stage 
is,  however,  irreaiatible.  We  have  quoted  Joanna 
Baillie's  description  of  Jane  de  Montfort  as  a  por- 
tridt  of  Mrs  Siddons ;  and  Colman'i  Octavian  in 
'The  Mountaineers'  is  an  equally  foitb (til  likeueaa 
of  John  Eemble : — 

Lovely  as  day  he  wiu — but  envious  clouds 
Have  dimmed  hit  luitn.     He  is  sa  a  rock 
Opposed  to  the  rude  xea  that  beats  against  it ; 
Worn  by  the  waves,  yet  still  o'ertopping  them 
Id  sullen  majeaty.    Ruiged  now  his  look — 
Kor  out,  alas!  aJamity  nas  blurred 
The  fairest  pile  of  maiily  comelinera 
That  ever  reared  its  lofty  head  to  heaven  1 
tis  not  of  late  that  1  have  heard  bis  voice; 
Out  if  it  bs  not  changed— I  think  it  cannot — 
There  ia  a  melody  lu  every  touo 
Would  charm  the  towenng  eagle  in  her  flight. 
And  tame  a  hungry  lion. 

[Seme  from  the  'Rexr  at  Laa.'] 
Dowlu.  an  old  Commit  •hv])W«pflr,  from 


-Her 


Wail 


i'nnjr.  Have  you  any  gentleman  here  who  arrived 
this  momiM  I 

Waiter.  There's  one  in  the  house  now,  air. 

Pang.  Is  hojuvenilel 

iroiW.  No,  Kir;  he's  Derbyshire. 

Pang.  He!  Lei  he!     Of  what  appearaiioa  is   tlw 
gentlen       ' 


Pang.  • 


had  he  not  ■  aherte.' 
Uenit      Denominated   the   Honourable 
Mr  IlowlnB  I 

irarVo-.  Honourable  1    He  left  h 
la*  at  the  bar,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  i 
all  the  rat  is  leather 

Waiter.  Leather,  sir  I 

Pang.  •  And    prunello.'— Pope— Hem  !      TeU    Mt 
Dowlas  a  gentleman  nnjueats  the  honour  of  an  inter- 


le  plain  Dow- 
i  hel  thai  will  do.    'For 


Waiter.  This  is  his  i 


wm,  sir.    He  is  but  just  stept 

ISO — he'll  be  with  you  directly. 

[£r,>. 

did  honour  and  affluence  let 
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career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  ft  muffin  maker  in 
Milk-nllev.  Little  did  I  think— *  good  easy  man'— 
ShakJ»i>eare — Hem  I — of  the  riches  and  literary  dig- 
nitien  which  now 

Enter  Dick  Dowlai. 

My  pupil  ! 

Dirk.  [Spral'ing  while  tnifringJ]  Well,  where  is  the 
man  that  want* — oh  I  you  are  he  I  HuppoM 

Pantj.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman !  *  Homo 
gum.' — Terence — Hem!  Sir,  the  pernon  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL.D. 
signifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  l>een  recently 
added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. ;  the  Roman  ini- 
tials for  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Dick.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  I>ow- 
las ;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined 
D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor ;  to  which  are  added  L.S.D. ; 
tbe  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Pang.  Ha  !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by 
destiny  to  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion  ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor  ? 

Pang.  I  have  the  honour,  young  gentleman,  of 
being  deputed  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  favther. 

Dick.  Then  you  have  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  as  good-natured  an  old  fellow  as  ever  sold  a 
ha'porth  of  cheese  in  a  chandler's  shop. 

Pang.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father's 
cheese,  I  advise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouHe  in  one 
for  the  future.  'Twere  better  to  keep  that  *alta  mente 
repostum.' — Virgil — Hem  I 

Dick.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Any  misfortune  f 
—Broke,  I  fear  \ 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  'tis  cus- 
tomary in  these  cases,  has  ap{)eared  in  the  Gazette. 

Dili.  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  1  Why,  zomids  and 
the  devil ! 

Pang.  Check  your  passions — learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — hum  ! 
—threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.     When  iUato 

Dick.     Danm  Pinto  !     Whnt  of  mv  father  I 

Pang.  Don't  damn  Plato.  The  bees  swarmed  round 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swa^ldled. 
'  Cum  in  cuuis  apes  in  labellis  conscdissent.* — Cicero 
—Hem  ! 

Dick.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  yours,  with 
all  my  heart.     Come  to  the  point. 

Pang.  In  due  time.  But  calm  your  choler.  *  Ira 
furor  brevis  est.* — Horace — Hem  !     Read  this. 

[^frii-cs  a  ktttT. 

Dick.  [Snatches  the  letter ^  breaks  it  opm^  and  reads."] 
•Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  infonn  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same' — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning — *  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made' — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  ? — *  to  be 
made  a' — what  I — *  to  be  made  a  P,  K,  A,  R  ;' — a  pear ! 
—to  be  made  a  pear  I  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that  f 

Pang.  A  peer ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthc^raphy  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals 
ooui^tenance  tlie  custom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always 
spells  physician  with  an  F. 

Dili:.  A  peer  I — what,  my  father? — I'm  electrified  ! 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer  I  But  let  me  see ; 
[Reads  on.] — *A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret 
got  mc  my  tittle — titt — oh,  title! — *and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — by  making  me  out  next 
of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without 
—without  hair' — 'Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be 
uezt-  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — heir  to  his  estate. 
We  shall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  *  Reform  it 
idtogether.' — Shakspearo-  *Hem  1 


i 
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Dick,  *  I  send  my  carrot.' — Carrot! 

Pang,  Hel  he!  he!     Chariot  his  lordihip 

Dick,  '  With  Dr  Panglov  in  it.' 

Pang,  That's  me.  j 

Dick,  *  Respect  him,  for  he's  an  LLD.,  and,  lam- 
over,  an  A.  double  $.'  [liefkt  i 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  condescended  to  iiM  j 
that  at  my  request. 

Dick.  '  And  I  hare  made  him  your  tatorer,  to  mai  ! 
your  cakelology. 

Pang.  Cacology ;  from  Koiotf  *  mains,'  and  Lift, 
*  verbum.* — Vide  Lexicon — Hem  !  • 

Dick.  *  Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  hoose  in  flassw  ' 
Square.' — Hanover  Square  ! — '  I  remain  yoar  rfr*  | 
tionate  father,  to  command. — Dubult.'  ^ 

Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  ti^e.  | 

Dick,  It  is? 

Pang.  It  is.  j 

Dick.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.  Yoa  have  m  Mi  J 
manners  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Bear ! — under  favour,  young  gentlani,  I  I 
am  t)ie  boar-leader ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

l>irk.  And  what  can  you  teach  me!  ■ 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don't  forget  younelf  in  nte  i 
success.     *  Tecum  habita.' — Persius — Hem!  | 

Dick.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fites  ;. 
thoui^and  a-vear !  J 

Pang.  Doii't  give  way  to  your  passions 

Dick.  Ciiveway!     Zounds! — I'm  wild— mad!  T« 
teach  me  ! — Pooh  I — I  have  been  in  London  leM^  J 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  s  modem  fat  'j 
gentleman.     Why,  it  all  lies  in  a  nuti-bdl— Mil  j 
curricle — walk  Bond  Street — play  at  Faro— cet  dmk  !^ 
— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  off  yoor  W^- 
pull  on  your  pantaloons — and  there's  a  bock  cf  ^ 
tirst  fashion  in  town  for  you.     D'ye  think  1  da^ 
know  what's  going ! 

Pang.  Mercy  on  me!     I  shall  hareaffiy 
tory  pupil ! 

Dick.  Not  at  all.  WVll  be  hand  and  fioR  i»- 
gether,  my  little  doctor.  I'll  drive  you  down  tiiil 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  lc^i> 
a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  vitk  t 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tuidem! 

Dirk.  I'll  tell  you  what,  doctor.  Ill  mike  job  ^f 
long-stop  at  cricket — ^you  shall  draw  corks  vkci  I^ 
president — laugh  at  my  jokes  before  company— eqo*** 
lemons  for  punch— cast  up  the  reckoning— and  *• 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  oioqgkts  «•■*  { 
safe  home  after  a  jollification  1 

Pang,  Make  me  a  long- stop,  and  a  sijmcv  "  i 
lemons !  Zounds  1  this  is  more  wtiguing  tbsn  wslki^  : 
out  with  the  lap-dogs !  And  are  these  the  q«b*  i. 
fications  for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman !  i 

Dick.  To  be  sure  they  are.     Tis  the  way  that  »» 
the  prig  parsons,  who  educate  us  honoursbleiy  ji^  'j 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang.  'Tis  well  they  jump  into  something  W  ** 
last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  iiesh  off  their  Ustf 
in  the  process.  [ 

Dick,  Come  now,  tutor,  go  you  and  csll  the  wi* 

Pang,  Oo  and  call!  Sii^-sir!  I'd  have  J«» 
understand,  Mr  Dowlas—  'i 

Dick,  Ay,  let  us  understand  one  another,  dK^ 
My  father,  I  take  it,  comes  down  handiomely  W  J*    ' 
for  your  management  of  me  {  ' 

J'ang.  My  lord  has  been  libenJ.  'j 

Dick.  But  'tis  I  must  manage  yon,  doctor.  ^ 
knowledge  this,  and,    between  ouiselTeSi  HI  »*   >| 
means  to  double  your  pay. 
Pang,  Double  my 

Dick,  Do  you   hesitate  f     Wliy,  man,  j«  ^W 
set  up  for  a  modem  tutor  without  knoinn{  7** 
trade! 
Pcmg,  Double  mj  p»j  I   Sfty  do  more— dou-  *^ 
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!  [Sciifi..ij.]  Old, 


it  la.1t '. 

■c  ufifD  wished  that  I  hntl,  cIa>T, 
life,  sii  hundred  pound*  »-jear.' 
m.     Wniter! 

Bat's  right )  tell  him  to  pop  mj  clothea  uid 
the  curiage  ;  thej  uc  in  that  bundle. 


■clhejall.  »ir! 

up  in  the  Hououiable  Mr  DoH- 
■chicf,        {EjU  tealltr  idlU  biindU. 


wiKheJ  that  I  bad,  clear. 


tared    jDung 

I,  Dick  I 
lii* !  VtTty,  what  do  jou — oh  I  but  he 
vw  yet  that  1  ain  a  lord's  ion.  I  rejoice  to 
rir  IIUCCC9S,  frit-nd  Zekicl. 
hj,  now,  Ihal't  hearty.  But,  eh  1  Why, 
iioTtal  heavy  and  lunipinh,  Dick.  No  bad 
n  *G  ha'  been  out,  I  hope  t 

I  Lel'x  ha'  a  oquint  at  you.  Od  nbbil  it, 
lut  have  happened.  You  bate  neeii  your 
I  thing*  ha'  gone  crosiiflb,     Who  have  been 

nly  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  honoai  of 

hnt  a  dirkena — an  ambaiiador !  Pink,  now 
ueoriiiB  a  body.  An  aniba««dor  lenl  from 
andler  to  Dirk  Dnwlax,  Lawyer  Latitat'! 
.line,  (hat  he  a  gooii  one,  fegi ! 
ick  Donrla)!  and  lawyer'*  clerkl  Sir,  the 
came  to  inform  no  that  m;  father,  by 
-cd  next  of  kin  to  the  late  lord,  i*  now  Lord 
by  which  nicaij*  I  am  now  the  Ilouourable 

li  fl»h  I  Ei'e  u. 
firtufaiihonoui 
1  Daniel  made 
rhii>  be  new*  indeed.  But,  Dick,  I  hope  he 
•oiiie  rca,ly  along  wi'  hii  title ;  for  a  lord 
niiCT  be  but  a  foolish  winhy-wajihy  kind  of 

ty  fuIherV  entate  it  fifteen  thomand  a-ycar. 
.■rcy  on  u»  !— you  h»'  la'en  away  my  breath  '. 
k'ell,  Zokiel,  L'il  andyouahaU  hear  from  me 

by,  you  ben't  a  gning,  Dick  I 

tnurc  pay  my  duty  to  bit  lordnhio;  hli 
>iit«  fur  me  below.     Wc   bare  btcn   some 

oiiiteil,  Zekiel,  and  you  may  depend  Qpon 

■flite-. 

)u  do  >eem  a  little  fluitnted  with  then 


tidingf,  Dick.  I — I  ahould  be  loath  to  think  on 
kindnecg  waa  a  cooling. 

Did.:  Oh  no.     Rely  on  iny  protection. 

Zti.  Why,  lookye,  Dick  Dowlaa ;  ai  (i>  nrotectioD 
and  alt  that,  we  ha'  been  old  friendn  ;  and  if  I  ahouli 
need  it  from  jon,  it  he  oo  more  nor  mv  richt  to  ei 

;t  it,  and  your  buiii 
~  ~>tten  a  place,  and 

'ILhood.     Fortune,  good     .    .  .__ , 

they  do  lay ;  and  if  I  should  hap  to  be  made  a  lord 
to-morrow  (aa  who  can  say  what  ninj  betide,  tinea 
they  ha'-  made  one  out  of  au  old  chandler) 

bii-l:  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  f 

Ztt.  Why,  then,  the  finest  feather  in  mj  lordahip*! 
cap  would  be,  to  iibow  that  there  would  be  as  much 
shama  in  Bliehliiig  an  old  friend  becouM  he  be  poor, 
aa  there  be  |ilea9ure  in  owning  him  when  it  be  in  on 
power  (o  do  bim  serrice. 

Dirk.  Yoa  niirtake  me,  Zekiel.  I— I—u'death  t 
IVi  quite  confoundedl  I'm  trying  to  be  aa  fashion- 
able here  as  my  neighbours,  but  nature  comes  in,  and 
knocks  it  all  on  the  head.  [Atidt.]  Zekiel,  gire  ma 
your  band. 

Zei.  Then  there  be  a  hearty  Cwtlclon  ilap  for  yon. 
The  graap  of  an  honest  man  can't  disgrace  the  hand 
of  a  duke,  Dick. 

Dick.  You're  a  kind  soul,  Zekiel.  I  regatd  you 
tincerely;  I  lo?8  Cicely,  and — hang  it,  I'm  going 
too  far  now  for  a  lord's  son.  PriJe  and  old  fiimdahip 
are  now  fighting  in  me  til!  I'm  almost  bewildered. 
[Atidt].  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  houn. 
[iood-by.  Zekiel  ;  good-by.  [Bxil. 

Zrk.  I  don't  know  what  ails  me.  but  I  be  almost 
ready  to  cry.  Dick  be  a  high-mettled  youth,  and  thia 
news  ha'  put  bim  a  little  beaide  himwlf  I  should 
make  a  bit  of  allowance.  His  heart,  I  do  (hink,  be 
ill  the  right  rood  ;  and  when  that  be  the  case,  he  be  a 
hard  judge  that  wont  pardon  an  old  friend's  apitlta 
when  they  do  carry  him  a  little  way  out  oii't.    \_EriU 


Sir  Cka.  Has  old  Warner,  the  steward,  been  told 
that  I  anircd  last  night  ( 

t'oleC.  Tea,  Sir  Charles ;  with  order*  to  attend  yon 
this  momint 

Sir  Oka.  [rawai'nfffmdtfTTlrAiiiQ.]  What  can  anan 
of  fashion  do  with  himself  in  the  country  at  thia 
wretchedly  dull  time  of  the  year! 

I'd/cf.  It  is  lery  pleasant  to-day  out  in  the  park. 
Sir  Charles. 

SirCha.  Pleaaant,youbo(ibyl  How  can  the  coun- 
try be  pleasant  in  the  middle  of  spring  I  All  Uib 
world-Bin-       ■ 

VaUl.  I 
Charles,  whe 

Sit  Cha.  Blockhead  I  Vegetation  makea  the  faoe 
of  a  country  look  frightful.  It  spoils  hunting.  Y"et 
aa  my  buaineaa  on  my  eatate  here  is  to  raise  supplies 
for  mj  pleasures  elsewhere,  luy  journey  is  a  wise  one. 
^Vhat  day  of  the  month  waa  it  yeatcnlay,  when  I  left 

rabt.  The  first  of  April,  Sir  Charlei. 

Sir  Cha.  Umph  t    W  hen  Mr  Warner  cornea,  shoir 

Valir.  I  shall,  Sir  Chaile*.  [ExH. 

Sir  Cha.  This  same  lumbering  timber  upon  my 
ground  baa  its  merits.  Trees  are  notes,  issued  from 
the  bank  of  nature,  and  as  current  a>  thoae  payable 
to  Abraham  Newland.  I  inui>t  get  change  for  a  few 
oaks,  for  1  want  cash  consumedly.     So,  Mr  Warner  I 
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lo  pull  out  mj  pistol  in  a  terrible  hurry,  I  presented, 
neck  foremast,  the  hanged  diet-drink  of  Lady  Kitty 
Carbuncle;  and  the  medicine  being  unfortunately 
fermented  by  the  jolting  of  my  hor^e,  it  forced  out 
the  cork  with  a  prodigious  pop  full  in  the  face  of  my 
gallant  commander. 

£OujiPOD  visits  Mts8  Lucretia  MacTab,  a  '  stifT  maiden 
aunt,'  sister  of  one  of  the  oldest  baroDH  in  Scotland.] 

Enter  Fosa 

Fos9.  There  is  one  Mr  Ollapod  at  the  gate,  an* 
pleai^  your  ladyship's  honour,  conic  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  family. 

jAuretia,  Ollapod  ?     What  is  the  gentleman  t 

Fots.  He  says  he*8  a  comet  in  the  Galen's  Head. 
rn*  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  corps. 

Lue.  Ha!  some  new  raised  regiment.  Show  the 
gentleman  in.  [Exit  Foss.'\  The  country,  then,  has 
neard  of  my  arrival  at  last.  A  woman  of  condition, 
in  a  family,  can  never  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod !  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  is  nobly  descended. 

•Enter  Ollapod. 

OUa*  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
fespects.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cows  ;  good 
lor  consumptions  —  charming  woods  hereabouts — 
pheasants  flourish — so  do  agues — sorry  not  to  see  the 
good  lieutenant — admire  his  room — hope  soon  to  have 
Sis  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madum — do  you 
tokel 

Lue.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  seated. 

(Mia.  Oh,  dear  madam !  ^Sitting  cfoirn.]  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in !  [^Aside. 

Imc,  I  am  sorry  Mr  Worthington  is  not  at  home  to 
Moeire  you,  sir. 

OUa.  You  are  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam  1 

hue.  I!  only  by  his  marriage,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deceased  wif»>:  but  I  am  not  surprised 
lU  your  question.  My  friends  in  town  would  won- 
der to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTub, 
ftutcr  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  coo|)ed  up  in  a  farm- 
liotiae. 

OUa,  [.4«Ve.]  The  honourable!  humph!  a  bit  of 
Onality  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  of  a  dead  peer 
An  a  pig-stye ! 

Jaic,  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sir! 

OUa.  He !  he  !  Yes,  madam.  Comet  Ollapod, 
of  our  volunteers — a  fine  healthy  troop — ready  to 
^re  the  enemy  a  dose  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

J^tfC.  I  was  always  prodigiously  partial  to  the 
Kailitary.  My  great  grandfather,  ^Tarmaduke  Baron 
Kiofly,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa,  Marlborough  wa<)  a  hero  of  a  man,  madam ; 
^nd  lived  at  Woodstock — a  sweet  sporting  country ; 
•vhere  Rosamond  perished  by  poison — arsenic  as  likely 
^s  anything. 

X«c.  And  hare  you  served  much,  Mr  Ollapod  ! 

CUa,  He,  ho!  Yes,  madam  ;  served  all  the  nobility 
^jid  gentry  for  five  miles  round. 

Zwc.  Sir! 

OUa,  And  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  good  lieu- 
tenant and  his  family.  {^Bowing, 

Lue,  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
^  gentleman  of  the  army  is  always  an  acquisition 
^mong  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
-atery  sheepish  squire  has  the  air  of  an  apothecary. 

Ciia.  Madam!    An  apothc Zounds!  —  hum! — 

fie!  he!  I — You  must  know,  I — 1  deal  a  little  in 
Galenicals  myself  [5/<cfpw/i/y]. 

Luc.  (lalenicals !  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I  sup- 

ise,  among  the  military  f 

Ota.  Operations !  he !  he !  Come,  that's  Tery  well- 


very  well  indeed!  Thank  you, good  madam ;  I  oweyov 
one.     Galenicals,  madam,  are  medicines. 

Lue.  Medicines  I 

Oila.  Yes,  physic :  buckthorn,  senna,  and  so  forth. 

Luc.  [Riiing.]  Why,  then,  you  are  an  apothecary  ! 

Olla.  XRising  too,  and  bowing.^  And  man-midwife 
at  your  service,  madam. 

Luc.  At  my  8er\'ice,  indeed! 

Olla.  Yes,  madam  I  Comet  Ollapod  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Hea4l,  of  the  Volunteer  Association  Corps  of 
Cavalry — as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  customer ;  always 
willing  to  charge  them  both.  Do  you  take,  good 
madam — do  you  take  f 

Luc.  And  has  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drugs! 

Olia.  Drugs!  Why,  she  turns  up  her  honourable 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them !  [^AaideA 
No  man  more  respected  than  myself,  madam.  Courteu 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  invalids  ;  and  for  a  shot — ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Luc.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
sir? 

Olla.  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wry  faces  at 
physic,  whatever  others  may  do,  madam.  This  Til- 
lage flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  park — ^full  of 
fine  fat  venison ;  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  digestion 
as 

Ltic.  But  he  is  never  on  his  estate  here,  I  am  told. 

Olla.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc.  Bless  me !  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUa.  Told  me  all — ^your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  visits  when  the  lieutenant 
was  out. 

Lhc.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

OUa.  Faint !  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical  roan 
in  the  room.    I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Luc.  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  presumed 
to  advance  about  me  t 

Olla.  Oh,  nothing  derogatory.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
leg;;ed  drummer  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

Lur.  I  have  only  proceeded  in  this  affair  from  the 
pure><t  motives,  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

Olla.  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Luc.  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Emily  in  London,  when  the 
lieutenant  was  out,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Ol'a.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nervous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  the 
bai-onct's  my  bosom  friend.  Having  heard  you  were 
here,  *  Ollapod,'  says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  in  his 
own,  which  had  strong  symptoms  of  fever — *  Ollapod/ 
says  he,  *  you  are  a  military  man,  and  may  be  trusted.' 
*  I  'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  *  and  close  as  a  pill-boz.* 
'  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab,  that  honourable 
picture  of  pmdence * 

Lw.  He !  he !  Did  Sir  Charles  say  that! 

OUa.  [^Aaide.'}  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadedt 

Luc.  In  short,  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  has  appointed 
you  his  emissary,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
have  an  interview. 

OUa.  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  the 
truth  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  by  the  old  elms  at  the  back  of  the  Tillage 
this  evening! 

Luc.  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which 
may  promote  Emily's  future  welfare. 

OUa.  Take  steps  I  what,  in  a  walk  !  He !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — very  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
friend  with  due  despateh.  Command  Comet  Ollapod 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  whatever  the  gilt  Galen's  Heaj 
can  produce 

Luc.  [^Curtsying.l  Oh,  sir ! 

OUa,    By  the   by,  I  haTe  some  double^istiUad 
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looked  wise ;  '  A  slow  fever,'  he  said  : 
udorifics  and  going  to  bed. 
in  bed/  exclaimed  Will,  '  are  humbugs ! 
of  them  there  without  paying  for  drugs  !* 

I  out  the  doctor ;  but  when  ill  indeed, 
"ing  the  doctor  doif^t  alwajs  succeed  ; 
I'lA  host,  he  said,  *  Sir,  do  you  know, 
single  gentleman  six  months  ago ) 

llord,  I  think/  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 
honp-^t  intentions  you  first  took  me  in: 
le  first  ni;;ht — and  to  sav  it  I*m  bold — 
hanged  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold.* 

andlord,  *  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
^ings  ten  years ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot; 
»ur  hhcets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven ; 
ed  is  immediately  over  my  oven.* 

'  savs  Will.     Says  the  host,  *  Why  this 

\ 

ellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
sty,  good  sir  V    *  Zounds  !*  cries  Will,  in 

dn*t  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  f 

or  his  rooms ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 

e  you've  been  going  away  half  a  year.* 

3  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quarrel,*  Will 

ther  noi  peiiih  while  you  make  your  bread* 
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ieces  are  marked  by  various  talent  Her 
!tion  was  a  farce  entitled  The  Mogul  Tale, 
t  in  1784,  and  from  this  time,  down  to 
srrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.  By 
ise  pieces  (as  appears  from  her  memoirs) 
d  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  first 
realised  £100 ;  her  comedy  of  Such  Things 
cutest  dramatic  performance)  brought  her 
28.;  The  Married  Man,  £100;  The  Wed- 
£200;  The  Midnight  Hour,  £130;  Eren/ 
h's  Fault,  £700;  \Vives  as  they  Were,  and 
ley  Are,  £427,  10s.;  Lovers*  Vows,  £150; 
X'rsonal  history  of  this  lady  is  as  singular 

her  dramatic  plots.  She  was  Imm  of 
itholic  parents  residing  at  Standyfield, 
St  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1753.  At  the 
?en,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  ran  oflf  to 
iving  with  her  a  small  sura  of  money,  and 
ing  apparel  in  a  bandbox.  After  various 
,  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  a 
eatre,  but  suflTering  some  personal  indig- 
er  unprotected  state,  she  applied  to  Mr 
m  actor  whom  she  had  previously  known, 
eman  counselled  marriage.  *  But  who 
Ty  me?*  cried  the  lady.  *I  would,*  re- 
nend,  *  if  you  would  have  me.*  *  Yes,  sir, 
for  ever  be  grateful' — and  married  they 

few  days.  The  union  thus  singularly 
)out  seems  to  have  been  happy  enough ; 
jhbald  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  Mrs 
«rformed  the  first  parts  in  the  Edinburgh 

four  years,  and  continued  on  the  stage, 
London,  Dublin,  &c.  till  1789,  when  she 
for  ever.  Her  exemplary  prudence,  and 
of  her  works,  enabled  her  not  only  to  live, 
e  money.  The  applause  and  distinction 
1  she  was  greeted  nerer  led  her  to  deriate 
imple  and  somewhat  parsimonious  habits, 
rsday,'  she  writes, '  I  finished  scouring  my 
while  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two 


footmen  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an  airing.' 
She  allowed  a  sister  who  was  in  ill  health  £100  a- 
year.  *  Many  a  time  this  winter,*  she  records  in  her 
diary,  *  when  I  cried  for  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  **  but, 
thank  God !  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room ; 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  pro- 
visions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked ;  she  is 
now  the  less  able  to  bear  what  I  l)ear;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflection.**  * 
This  was  noble  and  generous  self-denial.  The  in- 
come of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £172  per  annum, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  enjoyed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Traces  of  ftmale  weakness  brea^ 
out  in  her  private  memoranda  amidst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  struggle  for  independence.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  is  amusing:  *  1798.  London.  BLe- 
hearsing  "Lovers'  Vows;"  happy,  but  for  a  sus- 
picion, amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  labour 
was  writing  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  plays,  in  twenty-five  volumes ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seven  volumes;  and  the  Modern 
Theatre,  in  ten  volumes.  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
ofiTered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  but 
she  declined  the  tempting  ofiTer.  This  autobiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  her  decease; 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  published  by  Mr 
Boaden,  compiled  from  an  autograph  journal  which 
she  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  from  her  letters 
written  to  her  friends.  Mrs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensington  on  the  Ist  of  August 
1 82 1.  By  her  M-ill,  dated  four  months  before  her 
decease,  she  left  about  £6000,  judiciously  divided 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was 
mingled  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  original- 
minded  woman:  she  left  £20  each  to  her  late  laun- 
dress and  hair-dresser,  provided  they  should  inquire 
of  her  executors  concerning  her  decease. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  author  of  the  admired  comedy. 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the 
melo-drama  into  England,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  1 0th  of  December  1745.  *  Till  I  was  six  years 
old,'  says  Holcroft,  *  my  father  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.' 
Humble  as  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dramatist 
and  comedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  as  a  pedlar.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  person, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Newmarket,  taught  him  to 
read.  He  was  afterwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker.  A  passion  for 
books  was  at  this  time  predominant^  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoemaker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  school  in  the  country. 
He  afterwards  became  a  provincial  actor,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  strolling  about  England,  in  every 
variety  of  wretchedness,  with  difTerent  companies. 
In  1780  Holcroft  appeared  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  being  a  novel,  entitled  Alwffn^  or  the  Oentleman 
Comedian.  In  the  following  year  his  comedy  of 
Duplicity  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covent 
Garden.  Another  comedy,  The  Deserted  Daughter^ 
experienced  a  very  favourable  reception ;  but  The 
Road  to  Iluin  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works.  *This  comedy,*  saji 
Mrs  Inchbald, '  ranks  among  the  most  successfU  of 
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mcFiliTii  i.l.iy".    Tli^n-  is  merit  in  tbe  writinii.  hnt 

'    niutli  ni-n:'iu  il.at  .tr:iiiiiitiL'  itipno;  which  diipose* 

chuw'Iirr.  n-Liii-".  nml  .lial'^pie  willi  loinule  itt^tion 

to    Ili-'Htri.-    txiiiliitiuii."      IluliTufl   wnitc    k   pnat 

nnnjUr  uf  .Irmialio  j.iwi*— mure  tlian  thirty  be- 

.     tirwntlii-  Vi'iirt  1778  :iinl  ISOC;  thrw  Olher  novcli 

iAnm,  h'I--^-.  Jlijfh   Irnir.  unii  Brson  Perdut); 

bniik'H  a  Triur  in  ili-miinv  ami  Frantr,  and  nunic- 

nnia  tnuwlnli'm*  ti-m  tl*  OtnniU),  and  French,  nnd 

ItBli;in.     Huriiiff  tilt  periwJ  of  the  French  Rctu- 

I     lutliin  he  wiU   B  ztnliiu*  TefbcinEr,  uid  on  hearing 

I     that  h\f  r.amv  whs  incluilp'l  in  lliG  lame  bill  ut  in- 

I     dirliNint  witli  Traikt  and  Hardy,  he  surreadcTi'd 

'      bimu'lf  in  ripin  court,  but  no  proof  of  guilt  wni  ercr 

'i     adducc-l  it|,'uiriit  hirn.     Hit  biuy  and   remarluble 


life  fat  terminated  on  tlie  !3d  of  ilarch  IS03. 


Joiii  ToniN  wai  a  iid  example,  ai  Mn  Inchbald 
tu<  remarkL-d,  '  uf  the  faltaciuni  liapea  by  vhlch 
hair  mankind  are  nllurvd  to  vfexallooi  enterprise. 
Ill-  pa»H.-<l  many  yoars  in  the  anxious  labour  of 
writiiiic  Jilavi.  vrliii'li  were  rejected  hy  the  manaEirs 
and  no  •■.intr  ha.1  they  an-eptcfl  Tile  //om^J/omi 
than  lie  diet],  and  never  enjoynl  tlie  recompense  a 
secinK  it  perfiirmcil,'  Tohiii  waa  bum  at  SsJisbarv 
in  tliD>-i-sr  1771),  and  cduntteil  fur  the  kw.  In  17H5 
he  was  arlii'leil  to  an  eminent  siilii.'ilnr  of  Lincoln' 
Inn,  and  afterwarili  enliTed  into  buiinen  himietf. 
Bui'li,  hiiwticr.  wai  liit  dtvutiiin  to  the  drama,  tli 
befiirt!  the  at^c  of  twentV'fuur  be  hail  written  several 
plHyp.  Hi]  ntlai^bment  ti)  literary  compnsltlo 
not  witliiintw  him  from  bis  legal  enttapifinents 
hi*  lime  was  ineessantl}'  nopiipieil,  and  lymptoni*  of 
Mnsumlitiim  lici:iin  to  ap|ip>r.  A  chan^  of  climate 
was  n.'ciimuicn'ied.  and  Tobin  went  first  to  Cornwall, 
and  tlicn<v  tu  Urlitnl.  wlwre  be  embarkt^d  fur  the 
West  Iiidiiii.  The  veascd  nrriTiDK  at  CorV,  wan 
detained  tliure  for  •cmiH  daysi  but  on  the  Tth  of 
lXTenilH:r  IWM,  it  oniliil  fVfini  tliut  port,  on  wliieli 
day — u-ithuul  any  apparent  chaniK  iii  his  dlsordir 
to  indifalp  Ihe  appnuu'li  iif  lii-nth — the  invalid  ex 
idrtd.  Itefiire  rgiiillini;  I.iindnn,  Tiihin  had  left  tin 
*  Iloiiey-MiHin'  with  hi*  hnitlicr.  the  manager  havinj 
given  a  prunilM:  that  it  shonhl  Iw  performed.  Iln 
Mie«i>i  was  instant  niid  decisive,  and  it  is  still 
favourite  nctiiift  play.  Twii  other  piccw  by  tbe  aan 
KDtliur  <7'^(.'N':r''w.  and  Tlu:firliBiJtjbi-AalhBri)irp\ 
Bubiequciitly  bMuulit  forwnnl,  bat  tbey  arc  of  inf 
riormeril.  'Die  "  Iloney-Moou' is  a  romanlicdram  , 
parlh  in  blank  tem!,  and  written  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Kcaunumt  and  lletchcr.  The  scene  i«  laid 
In  Spain,  ami  llie  plot  taken  from  Catherlm 
Petruehiii.  tlinUKh  the  rx'fonn  of  tlie  bauRlity  k 
Bccnmplitlied  less  n)U):h1y.  The  Duke  of  Aranxa 
eoniiui^ts  bii  bride  to  n  ciittapc  in  the  country,  p 
tending  that  he  isaiieasimt,  and  that  be  has  ubloiiinl 
her  hand  by  deception.  The  proud  JnlisJia,  after 
strujigle,  submits,  and  the  duke  havini;  accomplished 
bis  purpoac  of  rebuhin);  'the  domineering  spirit  of 
her  si'x,'  asserts  his  true  rank,  and  places  Juliana  ' 


This  truth  U 


lanifrat — A  Kentlo  wife 


The  following  pasiaite,  where  the  duke  gives  hi! 
directions  to  JutiaiiaruspcctiiiK  her  attire,  is  pointed 
out  hy  Mrs  Incbluild  US  peculiarly  wnrtliy  of  adni 
ration,  from  the  truths  wliicb  it  conlaini.    Tlic  fu 
rriiic,  like  llic  lieroof  the  play,  w.-is  not  ambitious  of 


ril  hare  no  pliiterinp  pewg»«*  stuck  about  jon, 
To  "ircl.b  the  papin£  eye*  of  idic I  wonder, 
,\nd  m^tc  men  ttirc  npnn  a  piect  of  earth 
Ai  on  lilt  fiar-wToupht  linnainent — no  feathot 

N.r  cunitrrou"  *ilk.  that,  with  in  ruitlinf  imA, 
Mkk»  proud  ihe  fledi  ttial  Wars  ic.     :>he'i<  tdnid 
Am]>1(,  that  in  her  hu»haiid's  eye  looki  lorely-^ 
'I  he  iruC'^t  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 
Can  see  hf r  hcautv  i»: 

J«'.  1  .ball  nhs^rve,  «ir. 

ZjiiIv.  ]  (hoiiM  like  well  to  sec  too  in  tbedna 

J,.l.  Thoblue'oiie,  «irt 

Dnli:  Nn,  love — the  white.  Thus  modeiiilv  sttlnd, 
A  half-hliiwn  rf»e  «tm.-k  in  thy  brttideU  hair,' 
^Viih  nn  man-  diamonds  [bui  th^v  eves  are  rntit  i 
Nil  dr-i'pfr  nibie*  than  enin{-i>.e  thy  li'pi, 
Niir[i<arl»niore  precious  thaD  iiihabii  ibem; 
With  [!ic  pure  red  and  white,  vhich  that  MiDeteJ 
Whicl.  llcndt  (he  miub..«  ii.ii.::le4  in  thTchrtfc; 
This  n..il-t.P>|«.rtiuned  fonu  <ihink  not  I'flaiin) 
In  |:rniffiil  iiiotiuii  to  hamioiiioiis  sounds, 
And  iliy  free  trcriMfji  dancing  in  iLe  wind  ; 
Thoii'li  fij  OS  niurh  .ilwervw.ee, as  ehafie dames 
Can  meet,  with'iul  a  blush. 


John-  ()*Ki:Kf  e,  a  pmlifle  farct?  writ«T,  w«  buz 
Dublin  in  1746.  While  studying  the  m  cf 
-awiii^tollt  him  fur  a.n  artist,  liu  imblUd  i  fas- 
jn  fjr  Ihe  stage,  aud  commenL-eJ  the  carefctrfa 
tor  ill  lii»  nalivK  tity.  He  producnl  (SoiTii!.' 
me  liraiiiatic  piece  every  year  for  his  btneStiirf 
le  iif  tlieic.  eiitithf<l  Tony  LunnpliiH.  wu  pliftj 
itb  suicess  jit  the  Hayiiiurkct  thealn;.  I«nili.-ii.  b 
'78.  lie  niolinuod  siipplyinir  the  llieatret  wii 
rw  pieces,  niiil  up  to  tile  year  1809,  had  wtitter-o 
I.  alnnil  liIVy  plays  nnd  furL-es.  Mott  of  thdi 
L're  [Icnoniiiiateil  iimiu  operas  or  niusiiil  btaa, 
id  siiine  of  Ibum  onjuyed  px^nt,  siinv«  Tlr  Am» 
■ur.   Wilt  OalA.  ih-dcn 


ahlt  Siiyftrur.   Tlil.1  Ctam.  Modem  Aulimf.  Fit*- 
W...«.  Tie  IlinhM  Srtl.  iore  in  a  Cam^^  Tk  ft*    : 


Ihe  uhixil  muter,  if  ii  laughable  pieee  ij  IrmJ 
Ininioiir.  <.>Keefe"s  writings,  it  i*  laiJ,  wire  mtnii 
inteii'leil  to  make  )>eople  lanuli,  nnd  the;  liaiefn^' 
answered  that  iulonL  Tlic  lively  drvnialitt  t»  is 
his  latter  years  nfflicted  with  blindncM.  and  io  ISW 
he  nltiiintd  n  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  theslrcs 
which  ULVUsion  he  was  led  forwnnl  bv  Mr  Lewv 
tlie  mti.r,  and  detiven.<<l  a  poeti<.'al  iiddrcst.  Ht 
ilii'd  nl  Soulhuinptoii  on  the  4th  uf  Pebruorr  UI3i 
h;iriii^  n.'.iclie<t  Ihe  advanced  n|K  (if  S&. 

Friii'hmk-k   liKVNOLDs  (1765-1841)  was  eneo! 
tlie  niiist  voluminous  of  dmmatiats.  author  of  wns- 
tccLi   i-ii"ilar  comedies,  and,  olto^thcr,  of  atou!  i 
hunilriJ  .Irarnatic  pieces.  He  served  Covent  GudiB 
for  lurry  years  in  tlie  capacity  of  what  he  iilW 
■ItiiukLT— that  is,  performer  of  every  kind (<  lite- 
r;it.v  l.ilmir  required  in  the  estalilUhitu'nt.  Anwi^li'' 
liTjt  i>riiilucliiaisare.  The  DraotatiMt,  Laaai  K*m  j« 
C,w.  Th.- Dclm^at,  Tl^  Will,  Foffv  o.  .7>Ko,fcA 
M<i'">^«,eHt,  Aolorichi,  Hour  to  GmeJtieli.nr  Rao:, 
SpccL't'-m.  Tht  Bli-»{  Bar^in,  Fortwntt  Fa'l,  «■ 
&i'.     di'  these,  the  ■IJramatiaf   is   the  bcfl.    Vie 
hero  \ 'Apiil.  Ihe  dramatic  anlhor,  who  goes  lo  Bilk 
'  to  |ii.  k  up  chnmcters,'    is  a  Uughable  raricslan.    " 
in  M'Uirh  it  is  said  the  author  dtvw  a  liktneM  tl    j 
himspit'i  for,  like  Vapid,  he  had  "the  ardor scribreJi    ' 
upon  liim  so  stronft.Jhat  he  would  nther  yoa'd  uk    ,' 
him  to  write  nn  epilogue  or  a  acme  than  oflir  ki«»    I 
your  whtda  estate— the   theatm  wai  bit  world,  ii   H 
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which  were  included  all  liis  hopes  and  wishes.*  Out 
of  the  theatre,  howcrer,  as  in  it,  Reynolds  was  mucli 
esteemed. 

Another  veteran  comic  writer  for  tlie  stage  is 
Thomas  Morton,  whose  Speed  the  PhugK  Way  to 
Get  Marriedy  Cure  for  the  Heartache^  and  The  School 
of  Refomiy  may  be  considered  standard  comedies  on 
the  stage.  Besides  these,  Mr  Morton  produced 
Zorinskl,  Secrets  Worth  Knowing^  and  various  other 
plays,  most  of  which  were  performed  M'ith  great 
applause.  The  acting  of  Lewis,  Munden,  and  Emery, 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  Mr  Morton*s  productions 
on  their  first  appearance;  but  they  contain  the 
elements  of  theatrical  success.  The  characters  arc 
■trongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  an<l  situations 
well  arranged  for  effect,  witli  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  tragic  or  romantic  incident.  In  the 
dosct,  these  works  fail  to  arrest  attention ;  fv^r  their 
merits  are  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  have  since  been  produced  in 
the  liOndon  theatres  by  Messrs  Toole,  Theodore 
Hook,  Planche,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  &c.  The  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Dickens  have  been 
dramatised  with  considerable  success;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  good 
acting,  music,  and  scenery,  to  render  them  tolerable. 
There  is  no  want  of  novelties;  but  the  wit,  the 

S rightly  dialogue,   and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
ij^h  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct. 


NOVELISTS. 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  have  been  rich 
And  prolific.  It  was  natural  that  the  genius  and  the 
auocess  of  the  great  masters  of  the  modem  Knglish 
novel  should  have  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
■ddom  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  excellence, 
eapecially  in  any  department  that  is  popular,  and 
may  be  profitable ;  and  there  is,  besides,  in  romance, 
as  in  the  drama,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 
native  talent  and  exertion.  The  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit,  and  humour  in  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  produced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 
The  fictions  of  Mackenzie,  Dr  M(X)re,  Miss  Burncy, 
and  Cumberland,  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
•econd  class.  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
Uttle  influence  on  the  national  taste :  they  supported 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  novel,  but  did 
not  extend  its  dominion;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  period  in  wliich  this  de- 
lightful species  of  composition  had  sunk  into  general 
contempt  There  was  no  lack  of  novels,  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  even  debased  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident,  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  had  afiectedand  ridiculous  sentimentalism — plots 
utterly  absurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  maudlm  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
execution,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  ever  have 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
■ense  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
country  swarmed  with  these  worthless  productions 
(known  from  their  place  of  publication  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  *  Minerva  Press'  novels);  but  their 
perusal  was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
Lalf-idle  inquisitive  persons,  whose  avidity  for  ex- 
citement was  not  restrained  by  delicacy  or  judgment 
In  many  cases,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
thii  k>ve  of  novel-reading  amounted  to  a  passion  as 
tCiong  and  uncontrollable  as  that  of  dram-drinking ; 


and,  fed  ujion  such  garbage  as  we  have  described,  it 
was  scarcely  less  injurious;  for  it  dwarfed  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  for 
the  study  or  relish  of  sound  literature,  and  for  the 
proper  iwrformance  and  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
duties  of  the  world.  The  enthusiastic  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  love-plots  and 
high-flown  adventures,  in  which  success  was  often 
awarded  to  pn)fligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pro- 
tended existence^  exhibited  in  the  masquerade  attire 
of  a  distempered  fancy.    Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed, 

we  had  Falsehood  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  applause  from  its  very  extrava- 
gance. 

The  first  successful  inroad  on  this  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  by  Charlotte  Smith, 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fictitious 
composition.  Sliortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  llolcroft  and  Godwin,  the  latter 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fables 
of  Mrs  Kadclifle  were  also,  as  literary  productions, 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  novels ;  and  in  their 
moral  eff*ects  they  were  less  mischievous,  for  the 
extraordinary  machinery  employed  by  the  authoress 
was  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man afliiirs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  no  distant  interval  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satirioil 
portraits,  daily  advancing  in  her  powers  as  in  her 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  prudence,  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  life ;  Mrs  Opie  told  her  pathetic 
and  graceful  domestic  tales ;  and  Miss  Austen  ex- 
hibited her  exquisite  delineations  of  every -day  Eng- 
lish society  and  character.  To  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  1814,  his  brilliant  gallery  of 
])ortraits  of  all  classes,  living  and  historical,  which 
completely  exterminated  the  monstrosities  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  the  circle 
of  novel  readers.  Fictitious  composition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  romance  or  modern  fashion,  did  it 
command  more  devoted  admiration,  or  shine  with 
greater  lustre.  The  public  taste  underwent  a  rapid 
and  important  change ;  and  as  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated and  supplied  in  such  unexampled  profusion 
from  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vourers  of  novels  soon  learned  to  l(x)k  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  mockeries 
which  had  formerly  deluded  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  recreation  and  amusement 
are  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
body,  and  in  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species.  He  has  supplied  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
haustless  source  of  amusement,  as  innocent  as  it  is 
delightful.  He  revived  the  glories  of  past  ages; 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  the  history  of  his 
native  country ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  vice ; 
awakened  our  best  and  kindliest  feelings  in  favour 
of  suffering  and  erring  humanity — of  the  low-bom 
and  the  persecuted,  the  peasant,  the  beggar,  and  the 
Jew;  he  has  furnished  an  intellectual  banquet,  as 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  picturesque,  fnsm  his  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  man- 
ners, and  decaying  superstitions — the  whole  embel- 
lished with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  gracefully  regulated  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  conceptions  and  characters, 
Scott  is  entitled  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  greatest 
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listi  of  t1ii>  period  uc  Udlei.  '  Tlicrc  tie  loine 
:»,'  laja  >  periodical  critic,  '  which  wumcn  do 
r  than  men,  and  of  these,  perhHpi,  nortl-writ- 
■  one.  Natamllj'  endowed  with  greater  delicncy 
ate  and  feeling,  with  a  moral  kiik  not  bluatd 
l«hased  hy  lho»e  conl«niioatioii»  lo  *hich  men 
3C  ixncd.  leading  livEi  ratlicr  of  obicrvation  thaa 

tjon.  with  leisure  to  attend  to  the  minutix  of 
Jet  aod  more  soblle  derelopmenti  uf  charnctcr, 

are  perulinrly  qualified  fur  the  talk  of  exhiblt- 
aitlimlty  and  pieasingly  the  variaui  phaiei  of 
-atic  life,  and  thow  TiHctlES  whicli  cli«quer  tlie 
(2-c  of  luviety.  Aceonlingly,  their  ituliueutiaua, 
?li  perlmps  less  vijpiroiw  tliim  those  nfforded  by 
tiher  sux.  an;  distin^^iaiicd,  for  tliu  mo^t  part. 
"eater  fidelity  and  ennuis leticy,  a  more  refined 
linppy  discrimination,  and,  wo  inuit  also  add,  ■ 
correct  estimate  of  right  and  wron^-  In  wnrlia 
ti  come  from  a  female  pun.  we  are  seldom 
ded  by  those  moral  nionstrosities,  those  fantas- 
•erversions  of  principle,  wliioh  nrc  ton  aften  to 
ttt  with  in  the  llctiani  uliicli  have  bi'vn  written 
n«n.    Women  arc  luis  stilled  in  tln'lr  style: 

«re  more  content  to  describe  uiitucidly  what 

linve  observed,  without  BttL'm|ilin|;  the  iiitru- 
ion  of  those  extraneous  ornMjiitnts  «liicli  are 
etimc*  sought  at  the  ejtpensc  of  truth.     Tiiey  nra 

>mbiliaus,  and  arc  tht-'rvfori:  mora  just;  they 
far  more  exempt  from  that  prevniliii);  literary 
'  of  the  present  dnr,  eiiicpjraliiMi.  iliiiI  Ii;ivc  not 
ta  their  stand  am'iHig  tlic  f^'Vi-ridli  follower!  of 
It  may  be  called  llie  imaixe  ilyk-  of  wriliiijt;  a 
le  mueli  prainod  by  those  who  inijuire  only  if  a 
'k  is  calculated  to  make  a,  alrnng  iiii)iri'fsiiii),  and 
I  entirely  the  more  important  qiic'tinn,  whether 
t  impression  be  founded  on  truth  or  on  di'luslon. 
ice  tlio  agonies  and  convulsions,  and  dreamy 
ptodies,  and  heated  cxliibitiuns  nf  stormy  pas- 
is,  in  which  sereril  of  our  writers  liaiu  Uteiy 
ilged.  Imagination  hss  been  fluttered  into  a  sclf- 
Icient  abandonment  of  its  alliuncc  with  judgment, 
rbicli  disunion  it  is  ever  least  prone  wliere  it  baa 
t  real  power  I  and"  fine  creations"  (  well  so  culled, 
ciog  unlike  anything  previously  ciisting  in  na- 
')  hare  been  lauded,  in  spite  uf  tl>i;ir  interoal 
ty,  OS  if  they  were  of  more  value  than  the  must 
irste  delineations  of  tliuC  world  which  we  see 


admiral :  the  second  «on,  Charies  Bumey,  becamo  a 
cdebrated  Greek  scholar;  both  the  daughters  wgt« 
novelists.*     Fanny  was  long  held  to  1«  i  ior"  of 

Erodigy.  At  eight  years  of  age  she  did  not  even 
now  her  letters,  but  she  viaa  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant At  fifteen  she  bad  written  several  toles,  waa 
a  great  reader,  and  even  a  critic  Her  authorship 
was  continued  in  secret,  her  sister  ooly  being  awara 


Die 


athoress  uf  Eitlina  and  CiriUa 


II  of 


si  readers  succeeding  that  of  Fielding  and 
dlett,  and  she  has  maintained  her  popularity 
er  than  moat  secondary  writers  of  fiction.  Her 
le  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  publication  of 
IHarg  oiuj  Letleri.  containing  some  clever 
chca  of  society  and  manners,  notices  of  the 
■t  of  George  IIL,  and  anecdotes  of  Johnson, 
ke.  Reynolds.  &c  Miss  Burnoy  was  the  second 
ll^ter  of  Dr  Burncy,  author  of  tlie  History  of 
lie  She  was  bom  at  Lynn-Regis,  in  tiie  county 
lorfoik,  on  the  13th  of  June  1752.     Her  father 

organist  in  Lynn,  hot  in  ITGII  he  removed  to 
don  (where  he  had  previoualy  resided),  and 
ibertd  among  his  familiar  friends  and  visitors 

id  Garrick,  Sir  Robert  Strange  the  cngr«ver. 
poets  Mason  and  Armstrong,  Barry  the  painter. 

other  persons  distinguished  in  art  and  literature, 
h  society  must  have  hod  a  highly  ben eflcinl  effect 
lis  family,  and  accordingly  we  find  tliey  nil  made 
nselves  distlDgaished :  one  bod  rose  to  be  an 

•  BdlataDib  Barliir  (or  lEn. 


of  the  circDmitance.  In  this  way,  it  ia  said,  ahe 
had  composed  '  Evelina'  when  alie  waa  only  seven- 
teen. The  noTGl.  however,  was  not  published  till 
January  1778.  when  'little  Fanny'  was  in  her 
twenty-siith  year;  and  the  wonderful  precocity  of 
'  Miss  in  her  teens'  may  be  diamisaed  as  at  leaat 
doubtful.  The  work  was  offered  to  Dodsley  the 
pulilisher,  but  rejected,  as  the  worthy  bibliopole 
'declined  looking  at  anything  nnonymous.'  An- 
other bookseller,  named  I^wndcs,  agreed  to  publish 
it,  end  gave  XiO  for  the  manuscript.  Emtina,  or  a 
Yaung  Ladyw  Entranet  itila  rhe  World,  soon  became 
tlie  talk  of  the  town.  Dr  Bumey.  in  the  fulness  o( 
his  heart,  told  Mrs  Tbnile  that '  our  Fanny '  was  the 
antlior,  and  Dr  Johnson  prolesti'd  lo  Mrs  Thrale 
that  there  were  passages  in  it  which  might  do 
lionour  to  Richardson  1  Miss  Bumey  was  invited 
to  Slreatham,  the  country  reaidcnce  of  the  Thrales, 
and  there  she  met  Johnson  and  his  iUustrioos  band 
of  friends,  of  whom  we  have  ample  notices  in  tlM 
Diary.  Wherever  ahe  went,  to  London,  Batb,  or 
Tonbridge,  'Evelina'  was  the  theme  of  praise,  and 
Miss  Bumey  the  happiest  of  autliors.  Id  1783  ap- 
peared her  second  work,  'Cecilia.'  which  is  more 
highly  finished  than  'Evelina,'  but  less  rich  in  comic 
characters  and  dialogue.  Miss  Bumey  hating  gone 
to  reside  for  a  short  time  with  Mrs  Delany,  a  vener- 
able lady,  the  friend  of  Swift,  oi 
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'N09  no,*  said  the 
tinvtes,  somebody 


'  if  we  stay  here  a  few 
rill  iMkss  bj ;  and  the 


other ; 
or  other 
are  almost  knocked  up  alrcaclj.' 
•Well,  I  protest,*  cried  Madame  Dural,  *  I'd  giro  a 
pinea  to  see  them  sotn  horse-whipped.    As  sure  as 
ha.   aliTe  they're  drunk.      Ten   to  one  but  they'll 
irtrtuni  US  next.' 

After  much  debating  they  at  length  agreed  to  go 
m  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  passenger 
who  OMild  direct  us.  We  soon  arrived  at  a  small 
•nn-hoose,  and  the  footman  alighted  and  went 
nto  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  we  might 
NPoeeed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direction.  '  But,* 
idded  he, '  it  seems  there  are  some  thieres  hereabouts, 
nd  10  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  leave  your 
niches  and  purses  with  the  farmer,  whom  I  know  very 
ffvU,  and  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my 
adVfl.' 

•ThieTes  1'  cried  Madame  Duval,  looking  aghast ; 
ihe  Lord  help  us!  I've  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
aundered !' 

The  farmer  came  to  us,  and  we  gate  him  all  we 
■vre  worth,  and  the  servants  followed  our  example. 
ilTe  then  proceeded,  and  Madame  Duval's  anger  so 
mtirely  subsided,  that,  in  the  mildest  manner  imagin- 
libley  she  intreated  them  to  make  haste,  and  promised 
ao  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  and  obliging  thev  had 
been.  She  perpetually  8to])ped  them  to  ask  if  they 
uiprehended  any  changer,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
avirpowered  by  her  fears,  that  she  made  the  footman 
~  '  i  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
and  scat  himself  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
her  were  fruitless  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
htld  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  did 
boi  save  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
gave  me  much  concern,  and  it  was  with 
utmost  difficulty  1  forbore  to  acquaint  her  that 
was  imposed  upon ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the 
Baptain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
— iher  of  which  would  have  any  moderation,  deterred 
As  to  the  footman,  he  was  evidently  in  torture 
restraining  his  laughter,  and  I  observed  that  he 
frequently  obliged  to  maJce  most  horrid  grimaces 
ikom  pretended  fear,  in  order  to  conceal  hb  risibi- 

litT. 

Very  soon  after, '  The  robbers  are  coming !'  cried  the 
coachman. 

The  footman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
Hke  chariot 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 

1  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  '  For  heaven's 
Mke,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  '  don't  be  alarmed ; 
joa  are  in  no  danger ;  you  are  quite  safe ;  there  is 
nothing  but * 

Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
trlio  at  each  side  put  in  their  hands,  as  if  for  our 
yoxses.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I  shrieked  in- 
Toluntarily,  although  prepared  for  the  attack  :  one  of 
them  held  me  fast,  while  the  other  tore  poor  Madame 
DaTal  out  of  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  her  cries,  threats, 
a&d  resistance. 

I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceedingly. 
*  My  angel  I'  cried  the  man  who  held  me,  *  you  cannot 
■urely  he  alarmed.  Do  you  not  know  me !  I  shall 
hold  myself  in  eternal  abhorrence  if  I  haye  really 
teriiied  you.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I ;  '  bat,  for 
heaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  I — why  is  she 
faced  away  t' 

*  She  is  perfectly  safe ;  the  captain  has  her  in 
diarae ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  adored  Miss  Anville, 
to  tiuce  the  only  opportunity  that  is  allowed  me  to 
wpe%k  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much  sweeter 
Id^iect.' 


And  then  he  hastily  came  into  the  chariot,  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have  disen- 
gaged myself  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
*  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,'  cried  he — 
'deny  me  not  this  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  suffer  from  your  absence,  how  much  I  dread 
your  displeasure,  and  how  cruelly  I  am  affected  by 
your  coldness  !* 

'  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  such  language  ;  pray, 
leave  me ;  pray,  go  to  the  relief  of  Madame  Duval ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated  with  such  in- 
dignity.' 

*And  will  you — can  you  command  my  absence! 
When  may  I  speak  to  you,  if  not  now  ?~ does  the 
captain  suffer  me  to  breathe  a  moment  out  of  his  sight  t 
— and  are  not  a  thousand  impertinent  people  for  ever 
at  your  elbow  1* 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  must  change  your  style, 
or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent  people  you 
mean  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  you  would  not, 
if  you  really  wished  me  well,  speak  of  them  so  disre- 
spectfully.' 

'  Wish  you  well  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  me  how  in  what  manner  I  may  convince  you  of 
the  fervour  of  my  passion — tell  me  but  what  services 
you  will  accept  from  me,  and  you  shall  find  my  life, 
my  fortune,  my  whole  soul  at  your  devotion.' 

'  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  offer.  I  beg  you 
not  to  talk  to  me  so — so  strangely.  Pray,  leave  me ; 
and  pray,  assure  yourself  you  cannot  take  any  method 
so  successless  to  show  any  regard  for  me  as  entering 
into  schemes  so  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  so 
disagreeable  to  myself.' 

*  The  scheme  was  the  captain's  ;  I  even  opposed  it ; 
though  I  own  I  could  not  refuse  myself  the  so  long 
wished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once  more 
without  so  many  of — ^vour  friends  to  watch  me.  And 
I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  note  I  charged  the 
footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  received.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Madame  Duval, 
at  least  suffer  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 

'  And  when  may  I  speak  to  you  again  f ' 

*  No  matter  when  ;  I  don't  know ;  perhaps ' 

*  Perhaps  what,  my  angel  !* 

*  Perhaps  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.' 

*  Never  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  how  cruel,  hew  piercing 
to  my  soul  is  that  icy  word!  Indeed  I  cannot  endure 
such  displeasure.' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  must  not  provoke  it.  Pray,  leave 
me  directly.' 

'  I  will,  madam  ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my  obedience^allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
future  be  less  averse  to  trusting  younelf  for  a  few 
moments  alone  with  me.' 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  request ;  but 
while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  mask 
came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  with  laughter,  said, '  I've  done  for  her!  The  old 
buck  is  safe ;  but  we  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  we 
shall  be  all  a-ground.' 

Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off.  The  captain  having  given  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

I  was  both  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fate 
of  Madame  Duval,  and  immediately  got  out  of  the 
chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman  to  lOiow 
me  which  way  she  was  gone  ;  he  pointed  with  his 
finger,  by  way  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that  he  dared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I  walked  on  at  a 
very  quick  pace,  and  soon,  to  my  great  consteniation, 
perceived  the  poor  lady  seated  upright  in  a  ditch.  I 
flew  to  her,  with  unfeigned  concern  at  )^«x  vvVMYfA^'^D^ 
She  was  sobbing,  nay,  almost  roarings  asAVw^^^'s^- 
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•  I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  it,  sir,  seriously.' 
Literal  truth  that,  1  am  sure. 

'And  how  did  he  find  it  outT 

'  1  don't  know  myself,  sir.  He  never  would  tell 
me.' 

Literal  truth  again,  my  dear  father,  as  you  can 
tMtify. 

•  Hut  how  did  you  get  it  printed  V 

•  I  »cnt  it.  nir,  to  a  bookseller  my  father  never  em- 
ployed, and  that  I  never  hiid  kccu  myself,  Mr  LowndeA, 
in  full  ho|)e  that  by  that  means  he  never  would  hear 
of  it.* 

•  But  how  coul  I  you  manajre  that  f 

•  By  mean:!  of  a  brother,  sir.* 

•  O,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  1* 

•  Yea,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'What  entertainment  you  must  have  had  from 
kcaring  people's  conjectures  before  you  were  known ! 
Do  you  remember  any  of  them  V 

•  Yea,  sir,  niany.* 
•And  what?' 

•I  heanl  that  Mr  Baretti  laid  a  wager  it  was  written 
bj  a  man ;  for  no  woman,  ho  said,  could  have  kept 
Mr  own  counsel.* 

This  divertefl  him  extremclv. 

'  But  how  waw  it,'  he  oontinu^^d,  'you  thought  most 
likely  for  your  father  to  discover  you  {' 

'Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  sup])0st'd  I  must  have  dropt 
■ome  of  the  manu^^cript ;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my 
riiten  betravod  me.* 

•  0,  your  hi'*tcr  ?  what  I  not  your  brother  1' 

•  No,  sir,  he  couhl  not,  for * 

1  was  going  on,  but  he  hinghed  so  much  I  could  not 
be  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Va.stly  well !  1  see  you  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  mind.  aii<l  think  your  brother  could  keep 
your  secret  and  not  your  si.-.ter.  Well,  but,*  cried  he, 
pre»eiitlr,  *  how  was  it  first  known  to  you  you  were 
betrayed  I' 

'  By  a  letter,  sir,  from  another  sister.  I  was  very 
m,  and  in  the  country* ;  and  bhe  wrote  mo  wonl  that 
mj  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
was  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name, 
•nd  said,  *"  Contrive  to  get  that  book  for  me.*** 

'  And  when  he  got  it,'  crie<l  the  king,  '  he  told  me 
be  was  afmid  of  l(K>king  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
kis  face  when  he  mentione<l  his  first  opening  it.  But 
yoa  have  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  all  this 
time?' 

•  Indeed  I  have,  sir.* 
'But  why!' 

'  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  myself,  sir.' 

He  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  went  and  told  it  to 
lbs  Delany,  civilly  treating  a  plain  fact  as  a  mere 
Ion  mot. 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said  more  seriously, 
*But  Tou  have  not  determined  against  writing  any 
Borer 

•N 


sir. 

•  You  have  made  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that 
wrtf 

•  No,  sir.' 

'  You  only  wait  for  inclination !' 
How  admirably  Mr  Cambridge's  speech  might  have 
tome  in  here. 

•  No,  sir.' 

A  Teiy  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this 
tmwer,  and  he  went  again  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  chiefly  stood,  and,  addressing  us  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  conclud- 
ing with,  *  I  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
npcm  real  genius;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Miss  Buniey,  however,  knows  best.*  And 
then  hastily  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  '  What  1 
what  I* 

'  No,  Fir,  I — I — believe  not,  certainly,'  quoth  I  very 
Mrkwwdly,  for  I  teemed  taking  a  Tiolent  oomplimeut 


only  as  my  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  off 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sakaii  Harhikt  Bitrney,  hidf-sister  to  Madnnie 
D'Arblay,  is  authoress  of  several  novels,  Geraldine^ 
Faucotdn^rg,  Country  Ncighhours,  &i'.  This  lady  has 
copied  the  style  of  her  relative,  but  has  not  her  raci- 
ness  of  humour,  or  jwwer  of  painting  the  varictiea 
of  the  human  sxHK'ics. 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD. 

In  1784  there  appeared,  orlifinally  in  French,  the 
rich  oriental  story  entitletl  Vnihek :  an  Arabian  Jaie. 
An  Knglish  e<litii)n  (somewhat  chastened  in  its 
colouring)  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  author,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Byron  praises 
the  work  for  its  (rorreetness  of  costume,  beauty  of  de- 
scription, and  jKJwer  of  imagination.  *  As  an  Eastern 
tide,'  he  says,  *even  Kasselas  must  bow  before 
it:  his  ILippy  Vallev  will  not  bear  a  etmiparison 
with  the  Hall  of  Elilis.'  It  wouM  be  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  l)et\vecii  scenes  so  very  dis- 
similar— Hlmost  as  different  as  the  garden  of  Edeii 
from  Pandemonium ;  but  *  Vathek'  seems  to  have 
powerfully  impressc^^l  the  youthful  fancy  of  Byron. 
It  contains  6<m)e  minute  ICastern  painting  and' cha- 
racters (a  (iiaour  iKiiiig  of  the  number),  uniting 
energy  and  fire  with  voluptuousness,  such  as  Byron 
loved  to  draw.  The  Cadipli  Vathek,  who  had  *  sul- 
lied himself  with  a  thousand  criities,'  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  ma#:nitlci'nt  Childe  Harold,  and  may  have 
sugfrested  the  character. 

William  Bkckford,  the  author  of  this  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.  He  has  had  as  great  a  imssion 
for  building  toM-ers  as  the  caliph  himself,  and  both 
his  fortune  and  his  genius  have  something  of  oriental 
Rplendimr  about  them.  His  father.  Alderman  Beek- 
f*)rd  of  Fcmthill,  wjis  leader  of  the  city  of  London 
opposition  in  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes,  Chatham, 
and  the  American  discontents.  He  is  celebrated  for 
having  liearde<l  King  George  III.  on  his  throne  on 
the  (K!C!usion  of  presenting  a  petitum  and  remon- 
strance to  his  majesty  while  holding  the  ofHce  of 
lonl-mayor  of  the  city.  Shortly  afVer  this  memor- 
able exploit  Mr  Beckford  died*  (June  2l8t,  1770), 
ami  the  city  voted  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Guild- 
hall, and  onlered  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
to  the  king  should  be  engraved  on  the  petlestall 
His  only  son  and  heir,  the  author  of  *  Vathek,'  was 
then  a  boy,  distinguished  by  the  favour  and  affection 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Fonthill,  to  a  valuable  West  In'dian  pro|K?rty,  and 
a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  X100,()0()  per  an- 
num. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Faintern,  a  work 
satirising  some  English  artists  under  feigned  names. 
In  1780  he  made  a  tour  to  the  c<mtinent,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters,  picturesque 
and  poetical,  since  published  under  the  title  t)f  //a/y, 
with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal  The  high-bred 
ease,  voluptuousness,  and  classic  taste  of  some  of 
these  descriptions  and  personal  adventun>8,  have  a 
striking  and  unique  effect  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr  B<K;kford  sat  for  the  borough  of  Ilindon  in 
several  parliaments.  He  afterwards  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchasing  an  estate  at  Cintra — ^that 
*  glorious  Eden'  of  the  south — he  budt  himself  a 
palace  for  a  residence. 

There  thou,  too,  Vathek  I  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  fonned  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  health  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 
done, 
Meek  Peace  rolaptaoiis  luiea  was  ever  wont  to  shan. 
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criptiwi  of  the  Caliph  Vathek  and  his  Magnificent 

Pataeea,'] 

AlielE,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides, 
;he  son  of  Motamem,  and  the  grandson  of  Haroum 
aschid.     From  an  early  accesMion  to  the  throne, 
the  talents  he  possessed  to  adorn  ic,  his  subjects 

induced  to  expect  that  his  reign  would  be  long 
lutppjr.  His  figure  was  pleasing  and  majestic ; 
irhen  he  was  angry,  one  of  his  eyes  became  so 
ble  that  no  person  could  bear  to  behold  it ;  and 
nvtdi  upon  whom  it  was  fixed  instantly  fell  back- 
9  aud  sometimes  expired.  For  fear,  however,  of 
>ulatinff  his  dominions,  and  making  his  palace 
ate,  he  out  rarely  gave  way  to  his  anger. 
n^  much  addicted  to  women,  and  the  pleasures 
B  table,  he  sought  by  bis  affability  to  procure 
il>le  companions ;  and  he  succeeded  the  better 
generosity  was  unbounded  and  his  indulgences 
—  ined ;  for  he  did  not  think,  with  the  caliph 
n  Abdalaziz,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maxe 
this  world  to  enjoy  paradise  in  the  next. 
STArpassed  in  magnificence  all  his  predecessors. 
^Imce  of  Alkoremi,  which  his  father,  Motassem, 
^e<:ted  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which 
Paraded  the  whole  city  of  Samarah,  was  in  his 
too  scanty ;  he  added,  therefore,  five  wings, 
other  palaces,  which  he  destined  for  the  par- 
gratification  of  each  of  the  senses.  In  the 
these  were  tables  continually  covered  with 
t  exquisite  dainties,  which  were  supplied  both 
;l&t  and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant 
tiption  ;  whilst  the  most  delicious  wines,  and 
loicest  cordials,  flowed  forth  from  a  hundred 
'^mis  that  were  never  exhausted.  This  palace 
Galled  The  Eternal,  or  Unsatiating  Banquet, 
i^oond  was  styloid  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or 
^^ctarof  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  most 
^  musicians  and  admired  poets  of  the  time,  who 
^ly  displayed  their  talents  within,  but,  dispers- 
^  bfuids  without,  caused  every  surrounding  scene 
^^crberate  their  songs,  which  were  continually 
^  in  the  most  delightful  succession. 
^  palace  named  The  Delight  of  the  Eyes,  or  The 
i!N>rt  of  Memory,  was  one  entire  enchantment, 
'ties,  collected  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
^  there  found  in  such  profusion  as  to  dazzle  and 
Qund,  but  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ped.  One  gallery  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
bnted  Mam,  and  statues  that  seemed  to  be  alive, 
e  a  well  managed  perspective  attracted  the  sight ; 
e  the  magic  of  optics  agreeably  deceived  it ;  whilst 
naturaliiit,  on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their  several 
les  the  variou!<  gifts  that  Heaven  hod  bestowed  on 
{lobe.  In  a  word,  Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
oe  that  might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  thoHe  who 
ted  to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 

for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  curious. 
le  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed  likewise 
Incentive  to  Pleasure,  consisted  of  various  halls, 
e  the  different  perfumes  which  the  earth  produces 

kept  perpetually  burning  in  censers  of  gold. 
ibeaux  and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  lighted  in 

day.  But  the  too  powerful  effects  of  this  agroe- 
delirium  might  be  alleviated  by  descending  into 
auneiise  garden,  where  an  assemblage  of  every 
flower  dififused  through  the  air  the  purest 


10  fiflh  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat  of  Mirth, 
tie  Dangerous,  was  frequented  by  troops  of  young 
Je«,  beautiful  as  the  Houris,  and  not  less  seduc- 
irho  never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
»Iiph  allowed  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy  a  few 
g  ox  their  company. 

>twitE8tanding  the  aensuality  in  which  Vathek 
\gp^  he  ezperie&oed  no  abatement  in  the  lore  of 


his  people,  who  thought  that  a  sovereign  giving  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  was  as  able  to  govern  as  one  who 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the  unquiet 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  caliph  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  there.  He  had  studied  so  much  for 
his  amusement  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  as  to  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  not  a  sufii- 
ciency  to  satisfy  himself;  for  he  wished  to  know  every- 
thing, even  sciences  that  did  not  exist.  He  was  fond 
of  engaging  in  disputes  with  the  learned,  but  did  not 
allow  them  to  pusn  their  opposition  with  wannth.  He 
stopped  with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  whose 
mouths  could  be  stopped;  whilst  othen,  whom  his 
liberalitpr  was  unable  to  subdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood — a  remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for  theologi- 
cal controversy ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  orthodox  that 
he  usually  held.  By  this  means  he  induced  the  zea- 
lots to  oppose  him,  and  then  persecuted  them  in  re- 
turn ;  for  he  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on 
his  side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars  the 
caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignation  from  his  abode  in 
the  seventh  heaven  the  irreligious  conduct  of  such  a 
vicegerent.  *  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,'  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
mands ;  '  let  us  see  to  what  lengths  his  folly  and  im- 
piety will  carry  him ;  if  he  run  into  excess,  we  shall 
know  how  to  chastise  him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to 
complete  the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  hath  begun  ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to  escape 
being  drowned,  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  Heaven  :  he  will  not  divine 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.* 

The  genii  obeyed  ;  and,  when  the  workmen  had 
raised  their  structure  a  cubit  in  the  day  time,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expedition 
with  which  the  fabric  arose  was  not  a  little  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  Vathek :  he  fancied  that  even  insen- 
sible matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  de- 
signs, not  considering  that  the  successes  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when,  having  as- 
cended for  the  first  time  the  fifteen  hundred  stairs  of 
his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld  men  not 
larger  than  pismires,  mountains  than  shells,  and  cities 
than  bee-hives.  The  idea  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  bewildered 
him  ;  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore  himself,  till,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  upward,  he  saw  the  stars  as  high  above  him 
as  they  appeared  when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  for  this  intrud- 
ing and  unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness,  with 
the  thought  of  being  great  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  light  of  his  mind  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort  from 
the  stars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

After  some  horrible  sacrifices,  related  with  great 
power,  Carathis  reads  from  a  roll  of  parchment  an 
injunction  that  Vathek  should  depart  from  his 
palace  surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  majesty, 
and  set  forward  on  his  way  to  Istakar.  *  There,* 
added  the  writing  of  the  mysterious  Giaour,  *I 
await  thy  coming :  that  is  the  region  of  wonders : 
there  shalt  thou  receive  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben 
Gian,  the  talismans  of  Soliman,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  pre-adamite  sultans :  there  shalt  thou  be 
solaced  with  all  kinds  of  delight  But  beware  how 
thou  enterest  any  dwelling  on  thy  route,  or  thou 
shalt  feel  the  effects  of  my  anger.'  The  degenerate 
commander  of  the  true  believers  sets  off  on  his 
journey  with  much  iwmp.  Carathis  remains,  but 
gives  the  caliph  a  series  of  tablets,  fraught  with 
supernatural  qualities,  which  he  is  to  consult  on  all 
emergencies.   Vathek,  to  conciliate  the  spirits  of  the 
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imfi4ti<-n'*'.  If  |K.»-'»if<i' .  ix'«-"-  :••■!  Ij  *  owr.  ifMr-.rtiii.r- ! 
him  to  tiii,.t<ri  liin  iiihr-Ii.  wh'l  Li^i-t'u'l  iin  hii:i  n 
thou^aa'l  <'.tn.'i»^«:*i  to  l^-^'uii'j  all  tk\\  .-'.tiori. 

In  tLi^  inoTinr.T  th«'V  a'haiiwi  l>v  inry»Tili«'ht  till 
they  cain«  wiiJiiu  vW-w  of  iho  two  towi-rinL'  nK:k.s  that 
form  a  kiinl  of  p'lrtal  to  thf  vjilh.-y,  at  th«  Mtreinitv 
of  whiirh  r<»!*<*  the  va-t  ruiin  r»f  I>tak:>r.  Aloft,  on  the 
rioiiiitaiiiyt'liinmrTc'l  the  fpiiitiof  various  nval  iiinu- 
Molfuiii.i,  the  ht»rnjr  of  whirh  was  (leefK'Hi-ti  hy  the 
tiha<]owM  of  ui^rht.  Thoy  |in«<'4il  throii;:li  two  villa;:^*, 
alriiOhC  fh;<K'rt(>(I ;  the  only  inhabitants  remaining 
\Hiinp^  a  few  fcehlc  ohl  iiicti,  ivlir),  nt  the  Hi;;ht  of 
honn-N  and  litters,  fell  ufxtn  their  knecn  and  rried  out, 
*  ()  heaven  !  ia  it  then  l»y  the««e  phantoniH  that  we  liavc 
been  for  h\x  inonthn  tonnented!  Alas!  it  wafi  from 
the  terrr>r  of  these  opcetrc's,  an<l  the  noise  beneath  th« 
inoiintains,  that  our  people  have  fle<i  and  left  um  at 
tho  nierey  of  the  nialefiecnt  fpiritH!'  The  caliph,  to 
whom  these  couiplaints  were  but  un])roinioin;;  an- 
£urie!4,  drove  or  or  the  bodies  of  thc<c  wretched  old 


-i:  ■- 


-■-.'>.:-     r    -.'>:' i-.rr  r     >«?  dei 
J    •i-i.    •;    -1*   -t'^l:    ;r    f  tie  £><* 

:  :'--.    ■  '.L'.  r  ".AC*,  .'i.k-i.r-"-'' 'iseii* 

:"  T  -  ri*   :.r.-,  !:i*i   at  lx«  ::  \r*^ 

*i".  s  ■  ::.  ■  ■-   hi-t  tI  ■  lace-i  xr.e  c/fd^^ 

'.IT  r-::sx\'.:'r..  ar.-?.  a*  ih*  r^t"!  f* 
Li-t    i  -.e  :•:    •  I  tain  it.  Ebli*  prtnwd 
rsil    f  hi*  ra'.v*^  *hAU  I*  crvnei  mI  * 
.  f.rc  will  rfT."vive  the«  int*-  the  taraVrrf 


n?  t4p.-It  hal  read  ihe«e  wotJ*  N'fir?  ibe»^ 
:.i:r-  a_-a:T.«:  which  the  lerracv  w»ii  rear*--!  t:**^"*^ 
•r.  i  tr.e  wa:..b-t'-wer«  w<pe  ready  to  t- yple  h*rL^^ 
ur-n  ther:i.  Therr-ck  yawne*!.  and  di^c^"l•-t^»:ta:*'•» 
•uirra^  i-f  p''i5?he«i  niarble  that  *errie«l  ti'ipy'i'*** 
th^  a*»}«.  {']ton  each  "tair  were  planted  t««  Une 
t'-rc-he*.  lik»?  tho*e  Neuron ihar  had  *<wn  in  hfrTisJSl 
th*-  ranjf-h'irateil  vafN^iir  of  which  KWidwi  M^ 
(rathcred  itself  into  a  cloud  under  the  hc-l^^wf  t^ 
vnult. 

This  appearance,  instead  of  trtrifvinj.  pw  ne* 
O'urai'e  to  the  dau;;hter  of  Fakrvddin.  Scute.? 
drijiiinj;  to  bid  adieu  to  the  moon  and  thciSniitSQ^ 
j  !>he  hhanduned,  without  he:<itation,  the  pure  9P>^ 
I  -phere,  to  plunge  into  these  infernal  eiJialsti** 
,  The  pait  of  those  impious  pcnwonaj^n  wan  hai^kiTjaJ 
detenuined.  An  they  dei«ccnde(I  by  the  eftil^i«« 
the  torches,  they  gaze<l  on  each  other  with  antsil 
ailniiration  ;  and  both  appeared  mo  rrsipleudeiit,  tk^ 
they  already  esteenied  tneniyelm  »pi ritual  ioscQi* 
i:enci>9.  The  only  circumKtance  that  peiplcxed  tka 
waH  their  not  arriving;  at  the  bottom  of  the  ctain-  ^ 
hiuteninj;  their  denccnt  with  an  anient  inipecao^f 
they  felt  their  uteps  accelerated  to  nuch  a  de^  Ai* 
they  seemed  not  walking  but  falling  from  a  }iref*H^ 
Their  pro^nws,  however,  waa  at  lenjnh  iiopcJ«^i  ^  ' 
va.st  portal  of  ebonr,  which  the  caliph  wiib<H:t  diB* 
culty  rcco^ined.  kere  the  Giaour  awaited  tbAS 
with  the  key  in  hi*  hand.  •  Ye  are  welrora*  T  *" 
he  to  them  with  a  ghaiitly  smile,  *  in  spite  of  3l«k»- 
met  and  all  his  dependents.  I  will  now  u4^  }* 
into  that  palace  where  jou  IwTe  fo  highly  lacnud  • 
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gdaoe.'  Whilst  he  wan  utterinji;  thcnc  wonls,  he 
teoched  the  enamelled  lock  with  hi.s  koy,  and  the 
^Uion  at  once  flew  open  with  a  iioise  Htill  louder  than 
tiie  thunder  of  the  dog  dayn,  and  i\s  suddenly  recoiled 
tike  moment  they  had  entered. 

Th«  caliph  and  Nouronihar  beholil  each  other  with 
BIDMcmeut  at  iindin)r  themselves  in  a  place  which, 
tkough  roofed  with  a  vaulted  cvilinjr,  was  ho  spacious 
■■diofbj  that  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  iinmeaflur- 
■bis  plain.  Dut  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  ex- 
tondcd  their  view  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  disco- 
^■rad  rows  of  column:!  and  an'ades  which  gradually 
dininiihed  till  they  tenuinutcd  in  a  point  radiant  an 
when  he  darts  \\U  last  bcamH  athwart  the 
The  pavement,  strewed  over  with  gold  duHt 
•afiron,  exhaled  ho  Kubtle  an  odour  as  almost 
overpowered  them.  They,  howevor,  went  on,  and 
an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  ambergris 
the  wood  of  aloe:*  were  coiitinually  burning.  Ik*- 
the  several  columns  were  placed  tables,  each 
with  a  profut<ion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  ever}' 
sparkling  in  vases  of  crystal.  A  throng  of 
naiii  and  other  fantastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
laieiTioaaly  at  the  sound  of  music  which  issued  from 


In  the  midst  of  this  inmiense  hall  a  vast  multitude 
inoessantlv  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right 
di  on  their  hearts,  without  once  regarding  any- 
^Ung  around  them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness 
mC  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
lUed  those  phosphoric  meteors  that  glimmer  by 
jt  in  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowly 
abeorbed  in  profound  reverie ;  some,  shrieking  with 
_  ij,  ran  furiously  about  like  tigers  wounded  with 
MoiMined  arroivs;  whiUt  others,  grinding  their  teeth 
^m  nge,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
aMUkiac  They  all  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
■■BToanded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
wandered  at  random,  unherdful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
on  a  desert  where  no  foot  had  trodden. 
Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a 
It  fo  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these 
ices  might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating 
■MCtrm  never  withdrew  their  hands  from  their  hearts  ? 
^Plerplex  not  yourselves  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied 
^9  uontly,  *you  will  soon  \)C  acquainte<l  with  all; 
~  IM  haste  and  present  you  to  Kblis.*  They  con- 
their  way  thniugh  the  multitude,  but  not- 
-withstanding  their  confidence  at  first,  they  were  not 
iently  com{)Osed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
perspective  of  halls  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
the  right  haiid  and  left,  which  were  all  illuminated 
torches  and  braziers,  whose  flamca  rose  in  pyra- 
to  the  centre  of  the  vault.  At  length  thev 
to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brooi^ed  with 
and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  solemn  confu- 
Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
danger.    The  li^rht  wliich  glimmered  came  from  afar. 

After  some  time  Vathck  and  Nouronihar  perceived 
Vij^Uam  brightening  through  the  drajtcry,  and  entered 
tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards, 
afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrated  them- 
Wm  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  top 
rhich,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable  Eblis. 
m  was  thai  of  a  young  man,  whose  noble  and 
features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  bv 
it  vapoun.     In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
and  despair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  re- 
loe  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.    In  his  hand, 
thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
eanses  the  monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all 
powers  of  the  a))yiss,  to  tremble.     At  his  presence 
noart  of  the  caliph  sunk  within  him,  and  he  fell 
on  his  face.     Nouronihar,  however,  though 


gn*atlv  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person 
of  Lblis,  for  hho  expected  to  have  seen  some  Htu- 
pendous  giant.  Kblis,  with  a  voice  more  mild  than 
might  be  imagined,  but  such  as  penetrated  the  soul 
and  filled  it  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  said — 
*  Creatures  of  clay,  I  receive  you  into  mine  eiupire  ;  ye 
are  numbered  amongst  my  adorers ;  enjoy  whatever 
this  palace  aifords ;  the  treasures  of  the  prc-adamite 
sultans ;  their  fulminating  sabres ;  and  those  talis- 
mans that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  subti*rranean 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  communicate 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufficient  objects  to  gratify  it.  You 
shall  }K)ssess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the 
fortresses  of  Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  pri^r 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  je 
denominate  the  father  of  mankind.* 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves  revived 
and  encouraged  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Giaour,  *  Bring  us  instantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talismans.'  *  Come,'  answered  this 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malignant  grin,  *  come  and  pos- 
sess all  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.' 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  preceding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  lofty  dome,  around  which  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron. 
A  funereal  gloom  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene.  Here, 
upon  two  beds  of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fie>ihless  fonns  of  the  pre-a*lamite  kings,  who  had 
been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion  ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
dejectif>n,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
bin  heart.  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the  events  of 
their  several  reigns,  their  power,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes ;  Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman,  called  Giun  lien 
Gian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  Kaf,  became  so  ])reNumptuous  as  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  All  the««c  maintained 
great  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Soliman  Ben  Daoud. 

This  king,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the 
loftiest  elevation,  and  placed  immediately  under  the 
dome.  He  appeared  to  possess  more  animation  than 
the  rest.  Though,  from  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  profound  sighs,  aitd,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was 
more  composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  vinible  in  part  through  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  'J'his  was  the  only  sound  that 
intruded  on  the  silence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A 
range  of  brazen  vases  surrounded  the  elevation.  *  Re- 
move the  covers  from  these  cabalistic  depositories,' 
said  the  Giaour  to  Vathek,  *  and  avail  thyself  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  thc.<»e  gates  of 
bronze,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  they  arc  guarded.' 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminary  had 
entirely  disconcerted,  approacHed  the  va.'ws  with  fal- 
tering footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink  with  terror 
when  he  heard  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  lie  pro- 
ceeded, a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  prophet  arti- 
culated these  words: — *  In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heard  my  doctrines ;  on  my  left,  the  sageH 
and  doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were  pre- 
sent at  all  my  decisions.  Whilst  I  thus  admiuietered 
justice  to  innumerable  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
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the  KTvice  of  one  of  the  mnp,  and,  1  Chiul:,  nill  unou 
Iw  one  i>r  our  Kcietj.' 

Vathtrk,  ton  mucb  cut  dnwn  to  cipiru  thn  indig- 
nation csfited  bj  lurh  a  dii«:uniT>e,  wilcred  the  nfrit 
to  mnove  ['aiatliis  froni  liii  prencnni,  mid  continued 
iliimcrerd   iu   thought!  irhicli  liia  eotnpaniona  durst 

C»nithi>,  Lowexer,  Miserly  entered  the  dome  of 
Soliiunn,  and  wilhuTit  n-ganiiiig  in  the  ]FA-<t  the 
ETOiini  uf  Ibo  prophot,  uiidauntedlT  removed  the 
tnven  of  the  va^tf,  und  fiDk-titlv  wiicd  nii  the  tnlin- 
Mianii.  Thin,  trith  a  voice  niora  loud  thnii  lib! 
liitlierto  heen  heanl  within  IhcM  niannDnn,  ihc  cdiii- 
|irlti!d  the  divM  to  diH:liHe  to  her  the  nioiil  aenct 
treuKurea,  the  idoiI  profound  Htom,  which  the  afrit 
bimull'  had  not  i<eeii.  Sho  paused,  b}'  rapid  dtwrnt'i, 
knuwn  Old;  to  {:b1ii>  and  hiq  moot  favoured  poten- 
tttteJi;  nnd  thus  penrtriitcd  the  very  entiail)  of  the 
cmrth,  rhcre  farcathea  the  nansar,  or  the  iej  irind  of 
death.  >:athiTig  appalled  Ler  dauntle?^  soul.  She 
■  perceived,  hoiveter,  iu  all  the  inmateB  who  bore  their 
Iwiida  on  their  hoart,  a  little  biugularitj,  not  much 
to  her  taKle. 

Ai>  Kbc  irik*  cmei^ine  from  one  of  the  abra«!i,  Kbiii 
Mood  forth  to  her  view  ;  but  notwitbuLanifiDg  he  dii- 
pUycd  the  full  pffulKeneeofhi^  infernal        ■    '       ' 


n  paid 
lUT  complimenla  wiin  conaiucraQie  nnimeet. 

Tbi>  fuperb  monareh  thud  nnswen-d:  '  Princeu, 
whoK  knowledge  and  whose  crimes  have  mtrited  a 
con*pieuuu>  rank  in  my  empire,  thou  doat  well  to 
*rail  Ihfwir  of  the  leiaare  that  remaini;  fur  the 
flaiuet  and  tormenta  which  are  ready  to  keiic  on  thy 
kun  will  not  fail  to  provide  thee  aoon  with  full  i-m- 
flDymnit.'    He  aaid,      '         .-.--... 


be,  the  punia 

unroatriiineii  ptMiDim  and  Mrocioua  dceda  1  Surh  thall  i  ■ 
be  the  chnatiBcnient  of  that  blind  curinxlty  which  ! 
would  tranajireia  thoae  bounda  the  witdoni  of  the  .] 
Creator  haa  preiHrribed  to  humau  ktiowledj^e  ;  and  aueb  I 
the  dreadful  dlBappointmcnt  of  that  reKlleM  ambition 
which,  aiming  at  di»eoveriei  rcJerved  for  beinga  of  a  i 
aupematuml  order,  perceive!  not,  through  itn  infi^  ■] 
luateil  iiride.  that  the  coujilion  of  man  upon  cnrth  it  ' 
to  be—humble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Calinh  Vuthck,  who,  for  the  aake  of  empty  ' 
pomp  and  forbidden  poucr,  had  gullied  bimnelf  with 
a  thousand  crimen,  became  a  prey  tti  grief  without 
end,  and  reniome  itithout  mJiigalioii ;  whilst  the 
humble,  the  deapiaed  (lulchenroui,  paaicd  whole  agoa  ' 
in  undiiiturbvd  trauquillity,  and  in  the  pun  happinetia 
of  childhood.  I' 

There  ia  utnniahing  force  and  m^ndcur  in  aamc 
of  theao  conpepliona.     The  pataatrophe  piiMCMei  a 
WTt  r>f  c-pic  auhlimity,  and  the  npcctocle  of  the  vnaC   <  i 
multilade  iuceaanntiv  pncingthnse  hn1Is,fn)m  which 
all  liope  ha»  fled,  ia  worthy  the  ((pniu»  of  Milton.      . 
The  niimbcrleai  Rrnce*  of  deacriptiim,  tlio  piquant 
nlluriona,  the  haniour  and  antiro,  and  the  wild  yet   "■ 
witty  apirit  of  mockery  and  deriaion  (like  iIik  gcniua 
of  Voltaire)  wliicli  is  ipread  over  the  wiirk.  ive  niuat 
leave  to  llic  roadcr.    Tlic  romance  altoircther  pbieei 
Mr  Ikt'kforil  Hmnnft  the  flrat  nf  our  imritrinativo 
wrilera.  indeprndenlly  of  the  lorpriae  which  it  ia 
cnli'uhitcl  to  citcifL-  as  the  work  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  bad  never  been  in  the  conntriei 
he  dts'Tilica  with  »i 


I  Burpri 


;  hnt 


nlT^  of  genii,  and  all 

he  divei  to  ynv  her 

Thua  marched  she  in 

tnumiib,  ihroiipli  a 

perfumM,  omidrt  thi 

acclaniationa  of  ail 

the   Riali 

fi^nnla 

She  even  attempted 

to  dethm 

e  one  of  the  Solinian 

,  for  the  purpoae  "f 

luurpiuf!  hia  [dace  ;  wlien  a  voice,  proceeding  fmni  the 
■Iq'm  of  death,  pmclaimed  :  '  Ail  is  aceoiripIUhvd  '.' 
Inittuntnncoiifly  the  haughty  fnrebiid  of  the  intrepid 
prlnceio  beeanie  corrugated  with  agnny :  the  uttered 
K  trenieiidou*  yell ;  and  lixcil,  no  more  to  be  wiib- 
-  drMro,  hrr  ri<rbt  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  wai  be- 
come a  njctptnclo  uf  eternal  fire. 

In  ihia  delirium,  forgetting  alt  nmbitioua  projects, 
maA  her  thint  for  that  knowledge  which  ihould  erer 
be  hidden  fnm  mortal*,  abe  overturned  the  oRcringa 
of  the  genii ;  nnd  baring  eaccTalod  the  hour  abe  waa 
bwotten,  and  the  woinb  that  had  borne  her,  glonn-d 
off  in  n  rapid  whirl  that  rendered  her  ioviaible,  and 
Vnntinued  to  rovnlre  without  intenniMion. 

Almoat  at  the  aaine  inWant  the  aame  voice  »n- 
^oaneed  to  the  caliph,  N'ouronihur,  the  four  prince*, 
^utd  the  princcH,  the  nwful  and  irrevoeabie  decree. 
^:beSr  hearta  immr-liately  took  fire,  and  they  at  once 
X.«iit  the  mo<t  preciou.i  gift  of  Heaven— Hope.  The<c 
-«anbnppy  beings  reci'iled  with  '-  "-    -■■  ->--  - 


CaibW  nothin; 


ctlon.     Vatbek  beheld 


of  the 
itbeei-eaofNouiw 
u.ce;  nor  could  ah< 
and  dcsjiair.  Th> 
'^m  prinCM,  who  were  fricnili,  and,  till  that  moment 
^aA  preserved  their  attachment,  shrunk  bock,  gnanh 
ft^g  their  teeth  with  mutual  and  unchangeable  hatred 
SCaJilab  and  hia  aintiT  made  reciprocal  gcnturea  of  ini 
%trccntion :  all  testified  their  horror  for  each  other  by 
«lie  raont  ghastlv  coiivulsjona  and  Ktcaroa  that 
*>ot  be  aniotbere.1.  All  seteraUy  plunged  there 
Into  the  accurwd  multitude,  there  to  wnndei 
%^ccHj  Di  unabating  auguiih. 


IlicnAnD  CuHBi:nLANIi.  the  dramatist,  wa«  author 
of  three  novels.  Ar^del.  Henry,  and  JJia  dc  Lax-    • 
ctiKtrr,      Thu   learning,    knowledge   of  w)ticly  (in- 
rluding  f.ireign  uianntra),  and  the  dromatie  taltnti    i 
of  Ibis  Rutliiir,  would  auem  to  have  qonllflcd  him  in 
an  Lmliient  degree  fur  novel  writing;  but  th<a  ia  )iy 
nil  nieuna  the  I'nsc.    His  fame  rnimt  rot  nn  ht* 
riunediei  of  Thi  It »(  Indian.  The  IfAccJ  of  FurtwM. 
and   The  Jew.    Mr  Cumberland  wai  ion  nf  Mr 
I)tni«in  Cumberland,  biahap  of  Ckinfbrl,  and  afler- 
wnrda  uf  Kilmort.     lie  waa  bom  in    17H3,  in  the    ; 
Mnster'i  Ixid|te  nf  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  then 
wenpied   liy  his  celebrated  maternal   Rrondfatlier,    i 
Or  IWnlley.     He  was  designed  for  the  cliun-li ;  but    . 
in  return  for  annic  icrvieei  rendered  by  lui  fiilhcr, 
the  >iiung  student  was  appointed  private  secretary    > 
to  tfie  JInrquia  uf  Halifax,  whom  he  accompanied    | 
to  Ireland.    Through  the  influence  of  liis  patron,  he    ; 
WHS  made  crown  agent  for  the  provinre  of  Nova    j 
SroMai  und  lie  was  afterwanla  appointed,  by  Lord 
(icorge  Gemittin,  sw.retary  to  the  Board  of  Trailc. 
Tlie  dramatic  ptrfonnaneea  of  CiimberUnd  written 
uliout  liiii  lime  w^re  highly  successful,  and  intro- 
daccd   him   to   all   the   literary  and   diatinipiithed 
siH-iety  of  Ilia  day,    The  character  of  him  by  GiJd- 
smith  in  hia  Ketaliation,  where  he  is  praised  ai 

Tbe  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts, 
is  one  of  the  finest  compliment*  ever  paid  by  one    ! 
author  to  another.  In  the  year  ITSOCumbcrianJ  wb«    I 
employed  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain,  in  nrdir  to    r 
cndcnvnur  to  detach  that  coontry  fnini  the  hostile 
confederacy  against  England.  He  seema  to  hnvi' hi-ci 
niisled  by  ihc  Abbe  llusscy,  cliapUln  tu  tlu'  kii]^  uf 
Spain  \  and  after  residing  a  twelvemonth  nl  M;idriiJ. 
be  was  recalled  and  payment  of  his  drafts  n'fu*«-.l.  A 
lum  of  £3000  was  due  him ;  but  as  CunilH'rIiind  lu.rt    I 
faikil  in  the  negotiation,  ai]d  hsd  exiiiiliil  liw  I'lmi-     I 
mission  through  cicesi  of  zeal,  the  luinialur  harshly 
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I  Dcwfu,  1784;  The  Fair  Syrian,  1787; 
Wallace,  1788  ;  Man  a»  He  /«,  1792  ;  Jlerma- 
w  Man  ae  He  Is  Not,  1796.  Bage*8  novels 
:idedly  inferior  to  those  of  Holcrou,  and  it  is 
ing  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  have  ad- 
them  into  his  novelists'  library,  and  at  the 
nie  excluded  so  many  superior  works.  *  Bar- 
owns*  and  ^Hermsprong'  are  the  most  inte- 
of  the  series,  and  contain  some  good  satirical 
ts,  though  the  plots  of  both  are  crude  and 
re. 

SOPHIA  AND  HAKKIET  LEE. 

e  ladies,  authoresses  of  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
B  of  striking  and  romantic  Actions,  were  the 
ers  of  Mr  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
I  to  a  solicitor,  but  who  adopted  the  stage  as 
ssion.  Sophia  was  bom  in  Tendon  in  1750. 
8  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  and  the  early  death 
mother  devolved  upon  her  the  cares  of  the 
old.  She  secretly  cultivated,  however,  a 
attachment  to  literature.  Her  first  appear- 
s  an  author  was  not  made  till  her  tliirtieth 
'hen  she  produced  her  comedy,  The  Chapter 
idents,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
;  theatre  by  the  elder  Colman,  and  received 
reat  applause.  The  profits  of  this  piece  were 
i  by  Miss  I>ee  towards  establishing  a  semi- 
>r  young  ladies  at  Bath,  which  was  rendered 
)re  necessary  by  the  death  of  her  father  in 

Thither,  accordingly,  the  sisters  repaired, 
cir  talents  and  prudence  were  rewarded  by 
nd  permanent  success.  In  1784  slie  published 
5t  volume  of  The  Becess,  or  a  Tale  of  Other 

which  was  soon  followed  by  the  remainder 
tale,  the  work  having  instantly  become  popu- 
i'he  time  selectefi  by  Miss  I>ee  as  the  subject 

story  was  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
tion  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of 
jtorical  romances.  It  is  tinged  witli  a  niclan- 
ind  contemplative  spirit;  and  the  same  feeling 
layed  in  her  next  production,  a  tragedy  entitled 
ffl,  Queen  of  Grenada,  produced  in  1796.  In 
receding  year,  Harriet  I>ee  published  tlie  first 
3  of  *  The  Canterbury  Tales,  which  ultimately 
ed  to  five  volumes.  Two  only  of  the  stories 
:he  production  of  Sophia  Lee,  namely.  The 
Lady's  Tale,  or  the  Two  Emilys,  and  The  Clergy- 
Tale.  They  are  characterised  by  great  ten- 
s  and  feeling ;  but  the  more  striking  features 

*  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  the  great  merit  of 
Uection,  belong  to  Harriet  Lee.  Kniitzner,  or^ 
rman's  Tale,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Byron  when 
I  about  fourteen.  *  It  made  a  deep  impression 
ne,'  he  says,  *  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  con- 
he  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since  written.' 
residing  at  Pisa  in  1821,  Byron  dramatised 
^e's  romantic  story,  and  published  his  version 
nder  the  title  of  *  Werner,  or  the  Inheritance.' 
icidents,  and  much  of  the  language  of  the  play, 
rectly  copied  from  the  novd,  and  the  public 
manimous  in  considering  Harriet  Lee  as  more 
tting,  passionate,  and  even  more  poetical,  than 
ustrious  imitator.  *  The  story,*^  says  one  of 
itics  whom  Byron's  play  recalled  to  the  merits 
rriet  Lee,  *  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  con- 
,  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same 
Qstructive  stories,  that  we  are  acquamted  with. 
1,  thus  led  as  we  are  to  name  Harriet  Lee, 
imot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
:  that  we  have  always  considered  her  works 
iding  upon  the  verge  of  the  very  first  rank  of 
mce ;  that  is  to  say,  as  inferior  to  no  English 

whatever,  excepting  those  of  Fielding,  Sterne, 


Smollett,  Ricliardson,  Defoe,  Radclifie,  Godwin, 
Edgeworth,  and  the  author  of  Waverley.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  **  Can- 
terbury Tales"  e]diibit  more  of  that  species  of  inven- 
tion which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  never 
common  in  English  literature,  than  any  of  the  works 
even  of  those  first-rate  novelists  we  have  named, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Fielding.  **  Kruitzner, 
or  the  German's  Tiue,"  possesses  mystery,  and  yet 
clearness,  as  to  its  structure,  strength  of  characters, 
and,  above  all,  the  most  lively  interest,  blended  with, 
and  subservient  to,  the  most  afik:ting  of  moral  les- 
sons. The  main  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is 
the  horror  of  an  erring  father,  who,  having  been 
detected  in  vice  by  his  son,  has  dared  to  defend  his 
own  sin,  and  so  to  perplex  the  son's  notions  of  moral 
rectitude,  on  finding  that  the  son,  in  his  turn,  has 
pushed  the  false  principles  thus  instilled  to  the  last 
and  worst  extreme — on  hearing  his  own  sophistries 
fiung  in  his  face  by  a  murderer.'*  The  short  and 
spirited  style  of  these  tales,  and  the  frequent  dia- 
logues they  contain,  impart  to  them  something  of  a 
dramatic  force  and  interest,  and  prevent  their  tiring 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  like  too  many  of  the  three- 
volume  novels.  In  1803  Miss  Sophia  Leo  retired 
firom  the  duties  of  her  scholastic  establishment, 
having  earned  an  independent  provision  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  Shortly  afterwards  she  pnb- 
lisked  The  Life  of  a  Lover,  a  tale  which  she  had 
written  early  in  life,  and  which  is  marked  by  juve- 
nility of  thought  and  expression,  though  with  her 
usual  warmth  and  richness  of  description.  In  1807, 
a  comedy  from  her  pen,  called  The  Assignation,  was 
performed  at  Drury  Lane;  but  played  only  once, 
the  audience  conceiving  that  some  of  the  satirical 
portraits  were  aimed  at  popular  individuals.  Miss 
Ijee  finally  settled  at  Clifton,  where  she  resided 
twelve  years,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1824, 
in  the  arms  of  her  aficctionate  and  accomplished 
sister. 

Miss  Harriet  Lee,  besides  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,* 
wrote  two  dramas.  The  New  Peerage,  and  The  Three 
Stranocrs.  The  plot  of  the  latter  is  chiefiy  taken 
from  her  German  tale.  The  play  was  brought  out 
at  Co  vent  Garden  theatre  in  December  1835,  but 
was  barely  tolerated  for  one  night. 

[Introduction  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,'] 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  think  their  lives 
well  employed  in  collecting  shells ;  there  are  others 
not  less  satisfied  to  spend  theirs  in  classing  butterflies. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  preferred  animate  to  ioani- 
roate  nature ;  and  would  rather  post  to  the  antipodes 
to  mark  a  new  character,  or  develop  a  singular  inci- 
dent, than  become  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  by  en- 
riching museums  with  nondescripts.  From  this  account 
you,  my  gentle  reader,  may,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  have  discovered  that  I  am  among 
the  eccentric  part  of  mankind,  by  the  courtesy  of  eacn 
other,  and  themselves,  ycleped  poets — a  title  which, 
however  mean  or  contemptible  it  may  sound  to  those 
not  honoured  with  it,  never  yet  was  rejected  by  a 
single  mortal  on  whom  the  suffrage  of  mankind  con- 
fer^ it ;  DO,  though  the  laurel  Iraf  of  Apollo,  barren 
in  its  nature,  was  twined  by  the  frozen  fingers  of 
Poverty,  and  shed  upon  the  brow  it  crowned  her  chill- 
ing influence.  But  when  did  it  sot  Too  often  des- 
tined to  deprive  its  graced  owner  of  every  real  good 
by  an  enchantment  which  we  know  not  how  to  define, 
it  comprehends  in  itself  such  a  variety  of  pleasures 
and  possessions,  that  well  may  one  of  us  ciy — 

Thy  lavish  charter,  taste,  appropriates  all  we  see ! 


«  Blackwood's  Magasliie,  voL  xU. 
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'  If  that  18  reallj  the  case,*  cried  I  mentally,  '  let 
us  Ree  what  we  may  hope  from  the  construction  of  the 
seven  heads  that  constitute  our  company.'  ObserTe, 
gentle  reader,  that  I  do  not  mean  tne  outward  and 
visible  fonn  of  those  heads ;  for  I  am  not  amongst 
the  new  race  of  physiognomists  who  exhaust  in- 
Tcntion  only  to  ally  their  own  species  to  the  animal 
creation,  and  would  rather  prove  the  skull  of  a  man 
resembled  an  ass,  than,  looKing  within,  find  in  the 
intellect  a  glorious  similitude  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
grant  author  more  justly  conveys  my  idea  of  phy- 
viognomy,  when  he  says,  that  *  different  sensibilities 
gather  into  the  countenance  and  become  beauty  there, 
as  colours  mount  in  a  tulip  and  enrich  it.*  It  was 
my  interest  to  be  as  happy  as  I  could,  and  that  can 
only  be  when  we  look  around  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased : 
nor  could  I  ever  find  a  way  of  unlocking  the  human 
heart,  but  by  frankly  inviting  others  to  peep  into  my 
own.     And  now  for  my  survey. 

In  the  chimney-comer  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alarmed  at  a  coffin  that  had  poi)ped  from  the  fire, 
instead  of  a  purse;  ergo,  superstition  was  her  weak 
aide.     In  sad  conformity  to  declining  years,  she  had 

Sut  on  her  spectacle  taken  out  her  knitting,  and  thus 
unibly  retired  from  attention,  which  she  had  long, 
perhaps,  been  hopeless  of  attracting.  Close  by  her 
was  placed  a  young  lady  from  London,  in  the  bloom 
of  nineteen :  a  cross  on  her  bosom  showed  her  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman :  her 
face,  especially  her  eyes,  might  be  termed  handsome  ; 
of  those  archness  would  have  been  the  expression,  had 
Aot  the  ab^tence  of  her  air  proved  that  their  sense  wrs 
turned  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
chosen  cherished  image.  Love  and  romance  reigned 
in  every  lineament. 

A  French  abb^  had,  as  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  edged  himself  into  the  seat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  he  continually  addressed  himself  with  all 
.  lorts  of  petits  toina,  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
air ;  and  the  impression  of  some  danger  escaped  gave 
a  wild  sharpness  to  every  feature.  *  Thou  hast  com- 
prised,' thought  I,  '  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
perhaps  the  last  month :  and  then,  perhaps,  didst  thou 
nrst  study  the  art  of  thinking,  or  leam  the  misery  of 
feeling !'  Neither  of  these  seemed,  however,  to  have 
troubled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Englishman,  who, 
though  with  a  sort  of  surly  good  nature  he  had  given 
np  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
candles,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bloody  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  me 
to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
credulity  might  be  reckoned  amongst  his  charac- 
teristics. 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fire  hod  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  London  travellers, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
SoppoAc  an  anchorite,  sublimed  by  devotion  and  tem- 
perance from  all  human  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
Ukteresting  aged  clergyman :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  his 
complexion,  so  slight  his  figure,  though  tall,  that  it 
■eemed  as  if  his  foul  was  gradually  divesting  itself  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  body  came,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
Gve  claim  aught  of  a  being  so  ethereal!  '  Oh,  what 
lont  of  patience  and  sanctity  couldst  thou  give,' 
thought  I,  *  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  of  thy 
heart!' 

An  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
paat.  Martial  and  athletic  in  his  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seemed,  by 
wrere  service,  his  forehead  only  retained  its  whiteness ; 
vet  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  rendered 
him  very  prepossessing. 

That  leTen  wnaible  people,  for  I  include  myself  in 


that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two  stage* 
coaches,  and  be  thrown  together  so  oddly,  was,  in  my  ' 
opinion,  an  incident ;  and  why  not  make  it  really 
one!  I  hastily  advanced,  and,, turning  my  back  to 
the  fire,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company — not  on 
m^  person,  for  that  was  noway  singular — ^not,  I  would 
fain  hope,  upon  my  coat,  which  I  had  forgotten  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare :  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  imagine  my  assurance  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention. However,  no  one  spoke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  to  the  Englishman,  who,  by  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  ]>aper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  con- 
tents, 'do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newspaper!* 

*  No,  sir,*  returned  he  most  laconically. 

*Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertain- 
ing out  of  it,'  added  I. 

*  Perhaps  I  might,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  and  surveying  inc  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
man laughed — so  did  I — it  is  the  only  way  when  ono 
has  been  more  witty  than  wise.  I  returned  presently, 
however,  to  the  attack. 

*  How  chaniiingly  might  we  fill  a  long  evening,'  re- 
sumed I,  with,  as  1  thought,  a  most  ingratiating  smile, 
*  if  each  of  the  company  would  relate  the  most  re- 
markable story  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of !' 

*  Truly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  way,' 
again  retorted  my  torment,  the  Englishman.  *  However, 
if  you  please,  we  will  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  resort  of 
our  dreamM,  if  our  memories  fail  us.*  He  now,  with  a 
negligent  yawn,  rang,  and  ordered  the  chambermaid. 
The  two  females  ro8e  of  courise,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overbearing  clown  cut  short  *  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.*  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  of  rage.  A  charming  tale  ready  for 
the  press  in  my  travelling  desk — the  harvest  I  might 
make  could  I  prevail  on  each  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  1  Keatler,  if  you  ever  had  an  empty  purse, 
and  an  unread  pcrfonnance  of  your  own  burning  in 
your  pocket  and  your  heart,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  my 
case  into  consideration  ;  for  the  morning  showed  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  had  Thomas  a  Becket  conde- 
scended to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  the  desire  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  produced  his  very  small  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  the  Whole  Art  of 
Farriery,  and  a  volume  of  imperfect  magazines;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  food  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  never  deserts  itself:  I  thought  I  was  greeted 
with  more  than  common  civility ;  and  having  satif- 
fied  my  grosser  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  the  nignt  before — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  '  I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story ;  while  the  sober  matron 
could  improve  us  by  a  wise  cne:'  a  circular  bow 
showed  similar  hopes  from  the  gentlemen.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  conscious  supe- 
riority flushed  my  cheek. 

DR  JOHN  MOOBS. 

Db  John  Moore,  author  of  Ze/ireo,  and  other 
works,  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  the  year  1729.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  town,  but 
died  in  1737,  leaving  seven  children  to  the  care  of 
his  excellent  widow.  Mrs  Moore  removed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  her  relations  resided,  possessed  of  consi- 
derate property.    After  the  iisoal  education  at.the^ 
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its  tragic  termination  in  the  character  of  Zeluco. 
He  was  an  observer  rather  than  an  inventor;  he 
noted  more  than  he  felt  The  same  powers  of 
observation  displayed  in  his  novels,  and  his  extensive 
ooquaintance  with  mankind,  rendered  him  an  ad- 
mirable chronicler  of  the  striking  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  Nunienius  as  are  the  works 
•ince  published  on  this  great  event,  the  journals 
and  remarks  of  Dr  Moore  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Citfunna,  was  Uie  eldest  son  of  the  novelist 

[^DUpuU  and  Dud  hdiceen  the  TufO  Scotch  Servant*  in 

Holy.'] 

[From  *  Zoluco.*] 

[Duncan  Targe,  a  hot  Highlander,  who  had  been  out  In  the 
^irty-Five,  and  George  Buchanan,  born  and  educated  among 
the  WhigB  of  the  weat  of  Scotland,  both  («rvln3-men  in  Italy, 
meet  and  dine  together  during  the  absence  of  their  maHtera. 
After  dinner,  and  the  bottle  having  circulated  frei'ly ,  they  dis- 
aa  to  politics.  Targe  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  tlie  other 
Whig.] 


Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
«  The  Lmnd  of  Cakes  !' 

This  immediately  dispersed  the  cloud  which  began 
to  gHthcr  on  the  other's  brow. 

Tar^e  drank  the  toast  with  enthusiasm,  savin;:, '  May 
the  Almighty  pour  his  blessings  on  every  hill  and 
'galley  in  it!  that  is  the  wor8t  wi.sh,  Mr  Buchanan, 
^hat  I  shidl  ever  wish  to  that  land.' 

•  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in,'  replied  Buchanan  ;  *  it 
^nts  fast  improving  when  I  left  it,  and  I  hare  been 
credibly  informed  since  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.' 

•  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,*  said  Targe. 

•  Indeed,'  added  Buchanan,  *it  has  been  in  a  state 
of  rapid  improvement  ever  since  the  Union.' 

«  Confound  the  Union !'  cried  Targe ;  *  it  would  have 
improved  much  faster  without  it.' 

•  I  am  not  quite  dear  on  that  point,  I^Ir  Targe,' 
«iiid  Buchanan. 

•  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  *  the  Union  was 
^he  vrorst  treaty  that  Scotland  ever  made.' 

•  I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  *  that  she  might 
liave  made  a  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  country 
ceati>f*  some  advantage  from  it.' 

•  AM  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

•  Wliat  do  you  think,  Mr  Targe/  said  Buchanan, 
'  ftf  the  increase  of  trade  since  the  Union,  and  the 
ricbCH  whieh  have  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
laiiil  from  that  quarter  V 

•  Think/  cried  Targe;  *whv,  I  think  they  have  done 
»  l^reat  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

•  How  so,  my  g<ood  friend  V  said  Buchanan. 

•  By  spreading  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
never-failing  forerunner  of  efieminaoy  of  manners. 
AVhy,  I  was  assured,'  continued  Targe,  *  by  Sergeant 
Ijewis  Macneil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Prussian 
Bt*rvice,  that  the  Lowlandcrs,  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, are  now  very  little  better  than  so  many  Knglish.' 

'  O  fie  !*  cried  Buchanan  ;  '  things  are  not  come  to 
that  paM  as  yet,  Mr  Targe :  your  friend,  the  sergeant, 
aaaumlly  exaggerate.' 

•  I  ho]»e  he  <loes,*  replied  Targe ;  *  but  you  must  ac- 
knowledge,* continued  he,  *  that  by  the  Union  Scot- 
land has  lost  her  existence  as  an  independent  state; 
her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  England !  Onlv 
lead  the  English  newspa[>crs ;  they  mention  England, 
m*  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  They  talk 
of  the  English  anny,  the  Engli'<h  fleet,  tlic  English 
enrarything.      They  never  nteution  Scotland,  except 

I  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an  office 
r  goremment ;  we  are  then  told,  with  some  stale 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman :  or,  which  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
infonn  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  originally  from 
Scotland !  But  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  places,  or  aro 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no  remarks  are  made.' 

*  No,'  said  Buchanan  ;  '  in  that  case  it  is  passed  over 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conversation  then  taking  another  turn.  Targe, 
who  was  a  great  genealogist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen's  families  in  the  Highlands ; 
which,  he  asserted,  were  far  more  honourable  than 
most  of  the  noble  families  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. '  Is  it  not  shameful,'  added  he,  *  that  a  parcel 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  from  the  dunghills 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocers  and 
attonievs,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe!' 

*  Why,  as  for  that  matter,*  replied  Buchanan,  'pro- 
vided the  grandsons  of  grocers  or  attorneys  are  de- 
serving citizens,  I  do  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  king's  favour  more  than  other 
men.' 

'  But  some  of  them  never  drew  a  sword  in  defence 
of  cither  their  king  or  country,'  rejoined  Targe. 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan,  *  men  may  deserve 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  I  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lired.' 

*  Who  was  he?*  said  Tai^. 

'  The  man  whose  name  I  have  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  *  the  great  George  Buchanan.' 

*  Who !  Buchanan  the  historian!*  cried  Targe. 

'  Ay,  the  very  same  1*  replied  Buchanan  in  a  loud 
voice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele- 
vated with  vanity  on  account  of  his  name.  *  Whv, 
sir,'  continued  he,  *Georgo  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  most  learned  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

*  Perhaps  he  might,*  said  Targe  coldly. 

'  Perhaps!'  repeated  Buchanan  ;  'there  is  no  dubi- 
tation  in  the  case.  Do  you  remember  his  description 
of  his  own  countiy  and  countrjinen  F 

*  I  cannot  say  I  do,*  replied  Targe. 

*  Then  I  w^ill  give  you  a  sample  of  his  versification,' 
said  Buchanan,  who  imme<liately  repeated,  with  an 
enthusiastic  emphasis,  the  following  lines  from  Bucha- 
nan's Epithalamiuni  on  the  Marnagc  of  Francis  tbo 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :— 

Ilia  pharetratia  eat  propria  gloria  Scotia, 
Cingere  venatu  aaltua,  auperare  natando 
Flumina,  ferre  famcm,  contemnero  frigora  et  ■atos. 
Nee  foaaa  et  muris  patriam,  aed  nuute  tueri, 
Et  spreta  inooliunoin  vita  defenders  famam ; 
Polliciti  wrvare  fldem,  eonctumque  vereri 
Numen  amfcitiee,  mores,  non  miinus  ainare 
Artibufi  his,  totum  frcmerunt  <  um  bella  per  orbam, 
NuUaque  non  legett  telluji  muta«ct  avltas 
Extemo  subjccta  Jugo,  gens  una  vetustia 
Sedibua  antlqiia  sub  libertate  rmcdit. 
Substitit  hio  Gothi  furor,  hie  graria  impetus  h«dt 
Baxonia,  hie  Cimber  superato  Saxona,  et  aorl 
Pcrdomito,  Ncuater  Cimbro. 

*  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.' 

*  You  have  rerx)llected  too  much  for  .ne,'  said  Tar^^, 
'for  although  I  was  several  years  at  an  academy  in 
the  Highlands,  yet  I  must  confess  I  am  no  great 
Latin  scholar.' 

'  But  the  great  Buchanan,*  said  the  other, '  was  the 
best  Latin  scholar  in  Europe ;  ho  wrote  that  language 
as  well  as  Livy  or  Horace.' 

*  I  shall  not  dispute  it,*  paid  Targe. 

*  And  was,  over  am!  above,  a  man  of  the  first-rate 
genius!*  ccntlnucd  Buchanan  with  exultation. 
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*  Well,  well ;  all  that  may  be,'  replied  Targe  a 
little  peevishly ;  *  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Mr 
Buchanan,  if  he  could  have  swopt*  one-half  of  his 
genius  for  a  little  more  honeaty,  ho  would  have  made 
an  advantageous  exchange,  although  he  had  thrown 
all  hit*  Latin  into  the  bargain.' 

*  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty  I 
taid  Buchanan. 

*  In  calumniating  and  endeavouring  to  blacken  the 
Imputation  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  Mary  Queen  of 
ScotM,*  replied  Targe,  *  the  moat  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princetw  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.* 

*  1  have  nothing  to  say  either  against  her  beauty 
<y  her  accomplishments,'  resumed  Buchanan ;  *  but 
•arely,  Mr  Targe,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 

a  —  r 

*  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  sir !'  interrupted  Tarpe ; 
*  I'll  permit  no  man  that  ever  wore  breeches  to  spt-ak 
dwrespcctfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen  !' 

*  No  man  that  ever  wore  either  breeches  or  a  phi- 
labep,'  replied  Buchanan,  *  shall  prevent  me  from 
speaking  the  truth  when  I  see  occasion  !* 

*  Speak  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined 
Targe;  *but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  calumniate 
the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess in  my  presence  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.' 

*  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  Papist !'  said  Buchanan. 

*  Well,  sir,'  cried  Targe,  *  what  then  ?  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred.' 

*  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  have  been  bred,  Mr 
Targe,'  said  Buchanan ;  *  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
yourself.  Unless  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  not  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots.' 

*  f.  fear  you  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose  name  you  bear !'  said  Targe. 

*  I  glory  in  the  name ;  and  should  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  man  who  could  prove  my  rela- 
tion to  the  great  George  Buchanan !'  cried  the  other. 

*  He  was  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
Targe ;  *  who  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  by  for- 
geries, which,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !• 

*  You  are  thankful  for  a  very  small  mercy,'  resumed 
Buchanan ;  *  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  1  will 
tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Mary  was  the  strumpet  of  Both  well  and  the  umrderer 
of  her  husband !' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N 's  groom,  who  was 

in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter- 
cation. 

*  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfaction,  or  retractin;; 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland !'  cried  Targe. 

*  As  for  retracting  what  I  have  said,'  replied  Bucha- 
nan, *  that  is  no  habit  of  mine ;  but,  with  regard  to 

K'y'mg  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
ist  of  my  ability  ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  1 
am  not  a  Highlandman,  I  am  a  Scotchman  as  well 
OS  yourself,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
monrow  n.oming.' 

*  Why  not  directly  ?*  cried  Targe ;  *  there  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  I  should  liave  chosen  to  have  settled  some  things 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  T  will  not 
baulk  you.  1  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buchanan. 

•  To  swop  is  an  old  English  word  still  used  in  Scotland, 
flgaif jring  to  ezduuga. 


The  groom  interposed*  and  endeaToured  to  rKonrik 
the  two  enraged  ScotA,  but  without  sacceas.  BnchuiD 
soon  arrived  with  his  sword,  aiid  thry  retired  t»  • 
private  spot  in  the  garden.  The  groom  next  tried  io 
persuade  them  to  decide  their  difference  by  £ur  boxing 
This  was  rejected  by  both  the  champions  as  a  node 
of  fi^rhting  unbecoming  gentlemen.  The  grooo  !•■ 
sertetl  that  the  best  gentlemen  in  England  MowtiBei 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  gave,  as  an  innaace,  s 
boxing  match,  of  which  he  himself  had  beenavit- 
neos,  between  Lord  G.'s  gentleman  and  a  fentlcBiB- 
fanner  at  York  races  about  the  price  of  a  mare. 

'  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Targe, '  is  about  the  itftr 
tation  of  a  queen.' 

*  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  '  makes  a 
diflcrencc.' 

Buchanan  unsheathed  his  sword. 

*  Are  you  ready,  sir  !'  cried  Taige. 

*  That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Bachanan;  'ui 
the  I^rd  be  with  the  righteous.' 

*  Amen  !'  cried  Targe  ;  and  the  conflict  began. 
Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  tbcy 

fought  with  ;  and  each  parried  his  adrenary's  Uon 
with  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  shed  for  imbi 
time.  At  length  Targe,  making  a  feint  at  Bockanu'i 
head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  thethigi 

*  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  f  mi 
Targe,  dropj>ing  his  point. 

*  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was  !*  cried  BnchaaaB; 
*  so  koop  your  guard.'  So  saying,  he  advanoed  bur 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Targe,  who,  after  wardii^ flf 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  secood  daa 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  lelio- 
quish  the  combat.  But  this  secona  woand  betB|  il 
the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  with  proliuiflB 
into  his  eyes,  he  could  no  longer  see  distinctly,  bat 
was  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  vithoU 
being  able  to  perceive  the  morements  of  his  advcrwv, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  his  swori, 
and  with  the  same  effort  threw  him  to  the  gnu4; 
and,  stamling  over  him,  he  said,  '  This  may  conviiM 
you,  Mr  Buchanan,  that  yours  is  not  the  ri^teea^ 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power  ;  but  I  will  act  ai  tk 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  ihi 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  lire  to  repent  of  the  injiKitf 
you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortanate  prii- 
cess.*  He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Buclaau 
ma<Ie  no  immediate  answer:  but  when  he  saw  Targe 
a'isisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  which  ^omri 
from  hiM  wounds,  he  said,  *  I  must  acknowledge,  Mr 
Tar^'e,  that  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

After  the  blce<iing  was  in  some  degree  dimiaii^ 
l>y  the  dry  lint  which  the  groom,  who  was  an  exc»l- 
lent  farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  Ua 
to  hi)f  chnmber,  and  then   the  groom  rode  a«mv  (• 

inform  Mr  N of  what  had  happened.    Bal'cb 

wound  becoming  more  painful,  Taige  proposed  Miidiaj 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said  that  the  fafjpoa'i 
ntate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Briwk 
squadron  then  in  the  bay  was,  he  beliered,  on  sbon, 
and  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  eaplv 
him   rather  than  a  foreigner.      Haring  ncnOPMi 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N *s  footmen  weH 

immediately  for  him.  He  returned  soon  after.sanBf 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodiiii^V 
exjiccted  for  some  hours.  *  But  1  will  go  and  bnnf 
the  French  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

*  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buchanan ;  'bat  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countiyman  itcoxna' 

*  He  nmy  not  return  for  a  long  time,'  said  Theoaa 
'  You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  French  luij,**. 
who,  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  skill.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  added  BochaMB ; 
'  but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spanishman  ahall  diw 
my  wounds  when  a  Scottiahman  la  to  be  fooad  €■ 
lore  or  moaej.' 
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'  The;  are  to  be  Tound,  for  tbc  one  or  the  othrr,  lu 
I  >in  cnJiblj  inTonaer],  in  most  puti  of  Cbs  world,' 
■ud  Tbonis^. 

'  Ai  TDj  countiynien,'  rpjilied  Bucbrui^n,  '  an?  ilU- 
tin^iafaed  for  letting  )Uri  no  moarm  of  improTcment, 
it  would  be  Terj  Ktnnes  it  manv  of  them  did  not  uw 
tl>M  of  iraielliiig,  Mr  Tfaat»>».' 

'It  would  be  Teiy  itruige  iade«d,  I  own  it/  said 
the  rootniin. 

'  But  are  you  certain  of  tfai*  joung  man'i  ikill  in 
hii  buBinest  when  lie  do«a  coniel'  aid  Targe. 

*  I  coofeu  I  hare  b&d  no  opportunity  to  know  uij 
tluDg  of  bis  Bhill,'  aiiawetEd  Bucliniian  ;  'but  I  know, 
for  eertain,  that  he  ii  npning  fioin  Tcrj  renpeotable 
people.  His  father  ii  a  iiiiiiiatcr  of  the  goHpel,  mid 
U  i<  not  likel;^  tbat  his  father*!  son  will  be  deficient 
lii  the  profeMion  to  which  he  wan  bred.' 

'It  would  be  itill  leu  likely  bad  the  ion  been  bred 
to  preachingl'  (aid  Targe. 

'That  is  true,'  replied  Huchanui ;  '  but  I  hare  do 
doabt  of  the  joun^  uiao'ii  skill :  he  tnemx  to  be  a  raij 
douce*  lad.  It  will  be  an  encoumgcinent  to  biiu  to 
•e*  that  I  prefer  him  to  another,  and  alto  a  comfort  (n 
HM  to  be  att«nded  bj  my  couuti^'iiian.' 

'Countrftuao  or  not  muotrvuian,'  taid  Thoixisi 
*h%  will  expect  to  be  paid  for  bis  truuble  an  well  up 
another.' 

'  As«uredlT,'  laid  Buchanan  ;  '  but  it  was  alnayi  a 
anuim  with'me,  and  shall  bo  tn  my  dyiiij;  day,  ttmi 
TH  ahould  give  our  own  fiah-guts  to  our  own  sea-mews 

Thoniaa, '  1  am  surpriaed  you  were  so  eager  to  destivi 
3£r  Targe  there.' 

'That  proceeded  from  a  difforeuco  in  politiot,  Mr 
Thomas,'  replied  Buchanan,  '  in  which  the  best  of 
fiiends  are  apt  to  bate  a  miimidcntanding ;  hut 
though  1  am  a  Whig  and  he  is  a  T017,  1  hope  we  ore 
both  hoDcsl  men  ;  and  a]  ho  bebared  generously  nben 
mj  life  was  in  his  power,  I  hare  no  scruple  in  xaying 
tut  I  am  sorry  for  baring  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
■DT  penoQ,  dead  or  alire,  for  whom  be  ha*  no  esteem ' 
Marj  Queen  of  Scois  acquired  the  esteem  of  her 
Tetj  enemiei^'  resumed  Targe.  'The  elccuiice  and 
angaging  sweetness  of  her  manners  were  irreiiistiUe 
to  erery  heart  that  was  not  steeled  by  prejudice  or 
Jealousy.' 

'  She  is  DOW  m  the  bands  of  a  Judge,'  said  Buchanan, 
'who  cau  neither  be  seduced  by  fair  appearances  "or 
imposed  on  by  forj^ries  and  fraud.' 

'She  is  BO,  Mr  Buchanan,'  replied  Targe;  'and  her 
tiral  and  accusen  an  in  the  bands  of  the  same  Judge.' 

•We  had  best  Icaro  them  all  to  His  jn>tiee  and 
merey  then,  and  nay  no  mora  on  the  subject,'  added 
Buchanan  ' '  for  if  (jueen  Mary's  conduct  on  earth  wo* 
whAt  you  beliere  it  was,  »be  will  niceiva  her  reward 
!b  heareu,  where  her  actioui  and  sufferings  ara  re- 

'  One  thing  more  I  will  aai,'  rejnined  Tarjie,  '  and 
■•--•■        '     ■    ask  of  you  whether  it  is  prebable  that 


>uld  hi 


n  was  loaded  with  til 


hfT  life,  and  ha>e  met  death  w 
dignified  courage  as  Maiy  di 
'  I  always  admired  tf    '   ' 


caffbld  ;  '  1 


of  Scotland :  she  supported  the  dignity  of  a  queen 
while  the  displaced  the  meekness  ofa  Christian.^ 

'  I  am  eiceedingly  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
ni^onilerKtandin^  that  happened  between  ust'  said 
Targe  affectionately,  and  holding  forth  fall  hand  in 

•  A  aeottlib  eiinselni,  ■— ■"'i  fntls  and  weQ-diqaed. 


H^lieic  (hat  yonr  friend,  Mr  George  BucbaTiuii,  wa 
eiy  great  pact,  and  undemtood  lAtlii  as  well  as  a 
uan  alive  ! '  Here  the  two  iricnds  ibook  handa  w 
he  utmost  cordiality. 


Mhh  InchbjUJ),  the  dramatist,  attained  descrvc.l  ; 

celebrity  by  her  novel*,  A   SoMpIt  Hloiy,  in  fiiur  1 

volumea,  published  in  1731  ;  and  Ifaiurc  and  Art,  : 

twQ  volumii,  1796     Aa  thia  lady  atTocted  pkianesa  , 

and  preii»ion  in  style,  and  aimed  at  drawing  skiUliea  ! 
from  naturi   she  probatilv  dcti^ated  htr  first  nuvU 

««pfc,  witl  1  It  iuh  r     i-dtrii„  Ilu(  lie  |ilot  lain-  '- 

tntateaiili       i     t      1 1  ll  tl  s  mt  tfl  LrLliaraLten  ! 


I 


(as  Lord  and  Lady  Elmwood)  belong  to  the  ranks 
of  the  aristoorecy.  There  are  many  striking  and 
passionate  seenta  in  the  uovol,  and  niilwithatandinn 
the  disadvantage  attending  a  double  plat,  the  in- 
terest is  well  suslHinud.  The  authort-sa's  knowledge 
of  ilramalic  rules  and  effect  may  be  sven  in  the  skilful 
Fcrouping  of  her  personages,  and  in  the  liTelinesi  of 
the  dialogne.  Her  accond  work  11  much  slrniilcr 
and  coarser  in  texture.  Its  object  may  lie  gatliered 
from  the  conclnding  niaxitn — 'Let  the  poor  110  more 
be  their  own  persecutors — no  lunger  pay  homage  to 
wealth — instantaneously  the  whule  iduuitRius  wor- 
ship will  cense— the  idol  will  be  bniken.'  Mr»  Inch- 
biild  illustrated  this  by  her  own  practice  1  yet  few  of 
her  readers  can  fuel  auglit  but  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  deJioMfmeiit  of  the  lale,  wherein 
the  ]>urc  and  noble-minded  Henry,  afrer  tlie  rich 
promise  of  Iiis  youth  and  his  inleltectunl  culture, 
finally  settles  down  with  his  fatlicr  to  'cheerful 
labour  in  Ashing,  or  the  lending  of  a  garden,  the 
produce  of  which  they  carry  to  the  next  market- 
town  ?'  The  following  brief  alloiion  to  the  misrriea 
of  low  London  service  reminds  lu  of  the  vividness 
and  stem  pathos  of  Dickens: — 'In  romances,  and 
in  some  plays,  there  are  acenea  of  dark  and  u 
wholesome  mines,  wherein  the  labourer  works 
during  the  brightest  day  by  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial light.  There  are,  in  London,  kitchens  equally 
dismal,  though  not  quite  bo  much  exposed  U  ' 
and  Doxiotu  vapours.  In  one  of  ' 
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— -r-r.-   ti.:.  .-.L*-.  •  .*-. :-.  -     :' M.*-  r..n-.7  :  t.-vJ  TiT    :*  la  M  -e.  *:.-.irr>ri   ;::    :  j  i:;\TL  .- -.xil' 

i -. -. :  .-.   :-.  -T   v.- -I-..  J     5-  .-.  -»  "-.i-  =Ar..-Tr*.  i;^-:*T  :*  *i"  rts  l^:.:-«  i^i  e^.rt*  *:  r.  — '. 
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t.T- -.      .rs  ^.-t!'   .-. :  ■!■  -.::.    .:.  i.-.t-.r. -:..*:  :'.":  '^--''  "ar-.n:  sic  h^s   ivtn  vXCfKir^.'i.  >:.i  i.-.cr^ 
ir. :    .«--...-*-i*-.s.-Ti    -'z-tr  n   ;^  i.  -  5.      T'..-r   :.U>  *7<f^^--^  t-- * -laj-.tic  and  the  rerr.ir— ';:-"- 
"»l•^  »':...h  ::.>  li.:;.   ;-.i..-r'i  r..:r  •*-  rc«.   ^-i  :.cr  *'"'i--iJ:  :=:iperT   rf  rh^   m  .u-nt*::;-:"  a.?:   -■■:--■ 
■--.•' r:-r.i*c   :  r.-rs:..   '  .r  :  :  *ri„.-t«.  1. :   :  ..-   .:\-::  I^c—:h-:  ..:•*.. -^rt  *..'i::uvit — the  cl-.-ui  i.:.JT'.tf?^-      ! 
:    '-^    :.:".■.:>-.-  ::.  irrAr.*:--    :•    ...:  «r'L*__-^:ri'-.-i  in  ~^'^.|  tai^--";— r-^ined    c;is:]e< — a::.i  k::.i  :'i*      H 
•:;.!•:  1-:   ....ir>j.     ■*..•."•  -c    .  v-  :.  ir  rl..i.<;rc  hiI**-^ii*o:'Vtc:vi   tlinipft*   or  vUi..'i,irr  5hii-«i?  :' 
1-.     .ir!  a' ---■.-*'  li-- '..?-.       i".;   _•    i.^rvrlf  V;*rerei  --«  •!i*""'*i"*«: '^■rl:  whJ^h  s^m  ar  tiines  i-'^t^  * 
:■--: : V  ir :-  :;.e  •:.«"*    i- :  .;.- ."  \r.  :     •  "  > r  I.u<: ir. i  F;*''-  4S;i  »-:  '"  »::li  haunt  ar.d  thnll  the  is-TJi- 
hi:  r;. ..-.-:  i..--*-.l:  *.. :   :\  ■...:.■  -yf. '.:.:.  ^  h.-.e*  -i-— T^iisi^v'^-M-t^cuirv  wjuniore«r.3L':yrr:t^ 
a.-.:  jT .'r-.:',*,  sLi  IS  •-:-•  s.  :  :    :  wc   ir.i-«T.  ':.ir.\  in  s"  Mn  RjL<i.I::fc's  ntxt  rvmaccv.   Tu  -Vt^snt*^ 
::.:   :r;.:?r  r  w;.j   :..':•-':   :•     ".-■.»:■   a   :".r:ur.:-   by  C'dciphu,  publiibel  in   1794.  which  wi»'therc«J 
n.  i.--^r::.*  h-  ■=-«:.--»*    -:::.     !!   '^ij*:      >:r  WUter  P^"*pul^ »3*  hi-r  perVrmancej.  and i*  jostly  .\wi'irftJ 
>.-  •-.  •:;i  A.  k:.    xV  :•-"-.-.•    f  ■.  ivv  rl-.iij't  h  ir«  t^r  belt.     Mrs  K&rbaulJ  sm-iu*  u^  nn-Vr  :hc'E^ 


.  .'  :.:..:...;:■.  »rr.t::v-.« -.7  z .  :«.  '■ .:  .  r.s;  :rr*  r.er  _***^  "**^»^»»» «"  »^vii  rtmarits.  is  or  a  ni-onrMJ.  • 
.:.  .r.  •..'  :■  U-  ■.:..-.:  ^.-i  •.*.*:.  r-:*::  :'.:•.  i  fjr.-r?,  in*r  and  tremtndou*  natun.\  the  ft'entn' ff  i  «il-" 
v.  ;.  .  r.  r.v  f-.i7  :r.*r  *:.i".:  :"  :i  m^.'  r..  •.  l:;.-.  He  *"''^  more  terrific  description,  the  oIiarart«?> ^J'-*"*'"^ 
;»:;•-  • !?  .•  :*  u::if.rnuy  h-i::;-"  :■  •-J-:  ■," ".:  -  rhem  P*i»bed  by  fiercer  and  more  gigantic  f».inrti 
w.:i.  \v:.j-i.i-:  filled  to  ti.lV  ?*i':  ■.'*:■.  !.:-.:  nor  Montoni,  a  Iof^y-94^uIed  desperado  and  iipwi- f^ 
;ir  :..Lr.  r.:.t::y  .iiolozues  t  '.  v  :'  ::.  2  v?:::!;  ;i7v  at  «>n<iottieri,  stand*  bwide  La  Mot  le  and  hiinupp^s 
'  ■  .-  !•  ,  -.ntc-taLniiij, ar.i  a:x-'--.h  «  j  litvirly  to  truth  ^^^  0°®  <rf  Miiton'g  fiends  beside  a  witch'* fi'*'^^'- 
jinJ  rt;.il:ty."  *  '  i  Adeline  u  confineti  within  a  ruined  iMrfc"*-li««- 

I  but  her  rister  heroine,  Eniilr,  is  impriwnri  U  ^ 

ANN  RADCLirFE.  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  **»o«  of  feudal  times:  ihr  i«i^ 

'  attacked  and  defended  hy  band.*  of  anr.ed  \!u:>i'^ 
Mrs  Ann  KAbCLiFrr.  'Vlii  rnnv  l*e  der.r  minatc!  !  the  other  onlv  threatened  bv  con^tabU-s  icJtV''- 


('hn»niile.  Two  vears  afier  her  nj.irriaec.  in  17S9, 
Mrs  HiidL-IifTe  i>ublishi.-<i  her  first  novel.  TTte  Cu^^tles 
vf  Athlin  an  I  I)itnb(r/ff\  the  scene  «:f  which  she  laitl 
in  SiMtliind  (luring  tlie  remote  and  warlike  times  of 
the  feudal  barons.  This  work  cave  hut  little  in- 
diiat!"»n  of  the  power  ami  fi:<i.'ination  wliich  the 
authitrc'AA  aftcrwanls  evinced.      JShe  had  made  no 


and    Mamiion.     The  latter,    like  Mr*  Kal^iJ' 
second  novel,  has  blemishes  of  ismstnutirflac---' ' 
from  which  the  first  is  free ;  but  it  ha*  the  tat*^ ' 

♦  This  honoar  more  properly  bekBij7»  to  Sir  PhS-V  •''-^• 
and  does  not  even  John  Bun>-an  dtmund  a  i^it  vt  n-  }^ 
Smollett's  noTd4  there  are  manj-  poetical  o«iccitK«»A»i*" 


auiiiorcAA  aitcrwanis  evnuea.      Mie  iiaa  made  no    _  •  '" ;  TU — ^r. r^  ►^•««i.  »*«**,.'.«- 

.4         ..  ^  >  A-        I  1*  .     •     1     acnptions.    Indeed  on  this  point  Sir  Walter  lurili  drw-* 

utteinpt  to  pc.rtrav  nationa    manners  "r  h|,tonca      hlniclf,  forheel«.he,*  .E^JthatSm^STec^^^^^^^^^ 
events  (in  which    in.lec^.  she  never  excelled)    and    „o.-.u  "any  of  the  ingredient.  b.>th  oTpre.c  aii  i-^  ■ » 
the  plot  was  wild  and  unnatural.     Her  next  effort,    poetrr.    Mm  R«!cHffe  gare  a  p**ter  p«««l:u«.v  u-  i^^ 
liade  ui  the  following  year,   was  more  successfuL  |  d«»criptu>n  than  any  of  her  predecaMont 


J 
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Oi-ence,  nnd  the  rarelcsa  freedom  of  n 
ird.  in  a  gruater  degree  Ihnn  cui  be  found 
[jroducljoii.  AboQt  tliia  time  Mn  Uad- 
a  journey  through  Uolluid  and  the 
ntlcr  aC  Germany,  rctumiog  down  the 
which  ahe  publishtd  an  account  in  1795, 
t  (onR'  ubicrvalions  during  t.  tour  to  the 
iiuciuhire,  We>tnioreUii<1,  and  Cumber- 
pictureaque  fancy  uf  tlie  noveliit  ii  Kcn 
iL'tthen  M'ilh  her  uniai  luxuriance  and 
.  of  atylc.  In  1797  Mrs  ItadditTc  made 
pcarnnce  in  Action.  The  '  Mysteries  nf 
iiut  been  purchawd  by  her  publiiher  (or 
hen  cimaidcrcd  an  enormnua  aum,  iiSOO  ; 
w  wurk  brought  her  i;800.  It  wu  en- 
Ualia«,  niid  displiyed  her  poivere  In  un- 

atreugth  and  briUiancy.  Having  ex- 
e    chRractcriatica   of   feudal   pomp   uid 

her  former  prwIuctiDna,  alie  adajjlcd  a 
lery  in  '  The  Ilnlian,'  having  aelueted  a 
n  the  churcli  uf  Uunic  wiu  triumphant 
ki'd.  Tlic  itnuid  Inqutaitiuii.  tliv  confei- 
-vwled  iiitink.  the  dungton.  and  the  rack, 
1 413  terrible  luid  inipreuive  u  eri-r  ihooe 
•.  &IrB  Radi'lifle  louk  up  the  popular 
:liifl  subject  without  adheringtohiatorica] 
Kill  iimdueed  a  work  vhieh,  tliough  VEry 

ita  execution,  cuntainji  the  ino«l  vivid 
iijT  of  all  her  acpni'S  and  painlinpa.  The 
the  itory  lias  bixn  praised  by  all  crilica 
uiiile  art  villi  which  tilt-  authnresB  con- 
1.1  k'  and  prepare  the  mind  uf  the  reader. 


.  TraitUeri  Viiil  a  yeapoHtan  Churd:'i 

the  ■iindo  of  (he  portico,  a  pcnon  with 
«,  fltid  evM  directed  towards  tiie  ground, 
behind  ihe  pillara  the  whole  extent  of  the 
and  wax  apparently  no  engaged  bj  hii  own 
a  not  to  obiierYo  that  atraiij^r«  **re  ap- 
llc  turned,  hnweviir,  suddenly,  u  if 
the  nouad  of  «tep<,  and  then,  witboat 
ling,  glided  to  a  door  that  opoDed  into  the 
I  diHappeared. 

i  something  too  eitraoriiinary  in  the  figure 
I,  ai>d  too  Kini^utar  in  hit  conduct,  to  paxa 
by  the  riKitors,  He  waa  of  »  Ull  tbiu 
ling  foiward  from  the  shoulders ;  of  a  ul- 
fion  and  harnh  featutn,  and  had  an  pvo 
t  looked  up  from  the  cloak  that  muffled 
>art  of  his  couuteuauce,  wan  ciprewive  of 

■Ht^,  un  entering  (he  church,  looked  round 
iiger  who  had  pawed  thither  beroni  them, 
aiiwhere  to  be  aeen  ;  and  through  all  the 
lie  long  aiilm  only  one  other  perHiii  ap- 
his wan  a  friar  of^the  adjoining  conieut, 
inca  pointed  out  (o  utrangera  the  object*  in 
nhich  were  monC  wonliy  <if  attention,  and 
ith  thla  deaign,  approached  the  party  that 

ic  party  bad  viewed  the  different  abrinra, 
er  had  been  judged  worthy  of  obwrralion, 
cCuniiiig  through  an  ob"cute  uiale  lowardi 
,  they  perceived  Ihe  per«n  who  had  ap- 
n  the  atepf  paoalng  towarda  a  canfeiaional 
,  and  aa  he  entered  it,  one  of  the  party 
u  out  (o  the  friar,  and  inqniivd  who  be 
friar,  turning  (o  look  after  him.  did  nol 
■y  reply  i  but  on  the  quention  being  re- 
inciineil  bia  head  ari  in  a  kind  of  obeisance. 


An  Italiui  gentleman  who  nas  of  the  party  amiled 
a(  the  asbiniahmeoC  of  bii  friend. 

'  Ho  baa  sought  annctuary  here,'  replied  the  friar ; 
'  within  these  wall*  he  may  not  be  hurt.' 

■  Do  your  altaiB,  then,  protect  a  murderer  t'  aaid  the 
EngUahman. 

'  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  elae,'  oniirered  the 
frioi  meekly. 

'  But  observe  yonder  confessional,'  added  the  Ita- 
lian, '  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  e(  the  aiile, 
below  a  painted  wiiiduw.  Have  you  discoTered  Itl 
The  eoloun  of  the  glua  throw,  iuatead  of  a  light,  ■ 
shade  over  ttiat  part  of  the  church,  which  perbapa 
preients  yonr  diatinguUbing  what  I  mean.' 

The  Kngliahman  looked  whitber  bii  friend  pointed, 
and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or  dome  very  dark 
wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and  remarked  alao  that  U 
wai  the  i^ame  which  the  auasain  had  just  entered. 
It  cousinted  of  three  compartments,  covered  with  a 
black  canopy,  lu  the  central  diviiion  was  the  chair 
of  the  confuaaor,  elevated  by  several  ateps  uboie  the 
psTcmenl  of  the  church ;  and  on  either  hand  was  a 
imall  closet  or  box,  with  ateiia  leadiug  up  to  a  grated 
partition,  at  nhich  the  penitent  might  kneel,  and, 
eonrealod  from  observation,  pour  into  the  ear  of  the 
confessor  the  comciaunncsa  of  crimes  that  lay  henry 
at  hix  heart. 

'  Yon  observe  itl'  laid  the  Italinji. 

'1  do,'  replied  the  Knglishmari ;  'it  is  the  same 
which  the  assassin  had  passed  inie,  and  [  think  it 
one  of  the  moat  gloomy  apott  1  ever  beheld  ;  the  view 
of  it  is  enough  to  itrikc  n  criminal  with  despair.' 

'  Wo  in  Italy  are  cot  ao  apt  to  despair,'  replied  the 
Italian  •milingly. 

'  Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional  t'  inquired  tbs 
Englishman.     'The  assassin  entered  it.' 

tion,'  said  (he  Italian  -,  '  but  I  wish  you  to  mark  (he 
place,  because  some  very  extraordinary  circumstance* 
belong  to  it.' 

'  W  bat  are  they  P  said  the  Englishman. 

'  It  is  now  tereral  yean  since  Ihe  confeuion  which 
ia  connected  with  them  was  ma>le  at  that  very  con- 
fessional,' added  tha  Kalian  ;  ■  the  view  of  it,  and  the 
sight  of  the  assaasin,  with  your  surprise  at  the  liberty 
which  is  allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  recollection  of  tha 
Btaty.     When   you  return  to  the  hotel   1  will  com- 

engafiing  ynar  time." 

'  After  1  baio  taken  another  view  of  thia  solemn 
edifice,'  replied  the  Englishman,  *  and  particularly  of 
Ihe  confeasional  you  bate  jwinled  to  my  notice.' 

While  the  Enelishman  glanced  bis  eye  over 
high  roofs  and  along  the  aolenm  p^rHpectivca  of  the 
Santa  del  Pianto,  he  perceived  Ihe  fi;:ure  of  the 
sassin  stealing  from  the  confessiDnal  aeroBa  the  cb 
and,  shoekol  on  ainin  beholding  him,  he  turned 
eyes  and  hastily  quilled  the  chuich. 

The  friends  then  aenarated,  and  Ihe  Englishman 
•oon  after  returning  to  his  hotel,  received  (he  volume. 
He  read  as  follows. 

Afler  inch  an  introduction,  vho  could  foil  tn  ci 
tinue  the  perusal  of  the  story  ?  Scott  hat  said  that 
one  of  the  One  icenes  in  ■  The  Italian,'  where  Sche- 
doui  the  monk  (an  admirably-drawn  eliaracter)  ii 
'  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  to  murder  his  sleep- 
ing Tictim,  and  diacovera  her  to  be  his  uwn  child,  la 
of  a  new-,  grand,  uid  powerful  chancier  i  and  the 
homira  ol  the  wretch  who,  on  the  brink  of  murder, 
bu  jiut  escaped  from  committing  a  crime  iif  yet 
more  exaggerated  horror,  conatitatc  the  strongest 
painting  which  baa  been  produced  by  Mrs  IlodclilTu'i 
pencil,  and  funn  a  criaia  well  fitted  to  be  ncluiJly 
.  embodied  od  oauvaM  br  Mme  great  master.'    Moat 
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of  this  IikIv'w  iiovflii  abound  in  pictures  and  situa- 
tions :is  htrikiiiK  and  ua  well  prouj)tHj  as  thiMie  of  the 
urtJHt  :iu.l  iiuliwlramatist.  The  latter  years  of  Mrs 
iritl.  rill'i-  wen'  BiK-iit  in  retirement.  |«rtly  induced 
h\  ill  luiilth.  She  had  for  along  period  been  afflicted 
\i\x\\  Kp:i<«in(Klic  asthma,  and  an  attack  proved  fatal 
ti>  her  on  the  7th  of  February  1823.  She  died  in 
l.ondon,  anrl  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  chapel- 
o**<'iisf  at  Hayswater,  belonging  to  St  George's, 
llanoviT  Square. 

The  sufi-eHs  which  crowned  Mrs  Ra^kiifTe's  ro- 
mances h'<l  Bovt-ral  writers  to  c<ipy  her  \)cculiar 
manner,  hut  none  approached  to  the  original  either 
in  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  imitators  and 
Crtntcm])orar!es  in  exciting  emotions  of  surprise, 
awi'.  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
vhould  carry  the  reader  forwani  with  undiminished 
anxiety  to  its  close.  She  dwelt  always  in  the  regions 
of  roniar.<*e.  She  doi»s  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted Inimour  or  familiar  narrative,  and  then>  is 
little  of  real  character  or  natunil  in<-ident  in  her 
work*.  The  style  of  which  she  may  Ik?  considered 
the  fi)undcr  is  jwiwerfuUy  attractive,  and  few  are 
able  to  H'sist  the  fiscinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
that  stvle  is  obviously  a  set'ondarv  one.  To  de- 
liMeate  chanu;tcr  in  the  many-t'tJcmred  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively,  and  witty  dinlogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole,  as  in 
Tom  .loues,  in  a  regular  progressive  stt)ry,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  et!ort  tiian 
to  construct  a  mmantic  plot  where  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  pn)bability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  particular  time  or  (wmntry.  When 
Si'ott  transiMirts  us  back  to  the  days  uf  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  we  feel  that  he  is  embtMlying  his- 
tory, animating  its  records  with  his  ])owerfuI  ima- 
gination, and  introducing  us  to  actual  scenes  and 
persons  such  as  once  existed.  1 1  is  portraits  an>  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  is  none  of  this 
n'ality  al)out  Mrs  Uadclitre's  cn'ations.  Her  w^encs 
of  mvsterv  and  gloom  will  not  Inrar  the  liiiht  of 
sober  investigation.  I>eeply  as  they  alTi-ct  the  ima- 
gination at  the  time,  after  they  have  Ixvn  once  un- 
folded U'fore  the  reader,  they  break  up  like  dreams 
in  his  rea»lle<rti»m.  The  remembrance  of  them  is 
confused,  though  pleasant,  and  we  have  no  dosirtf  to 
n»turn  t»)  what  enchanted  us,  unless  it  l>e  for  some 
passages  of  pun*  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  chanu'ter  and  dialofjne,  natund  and 
truthful,  is  the  (jause  of  this  evancstvnee  of  feeling. 
When  the  at«)ry  is  unravelUnl,  the  great  charm  is 
over — the  tidisman  ceases  to  oiwnite  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  compt>se<l. 

Mrs  lladclilTe  Restricted  her  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  composition.  She  maie  the  whole  of 
her  mvsterious  circumstances  n>solve  into  natural 

•r 

causes.  The  seemingly  BujM'rnatural  agencies  are 
explained  to  be  palpable  an<l  n*al :  every  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  and  often  by  means  very  trilling  or 
disproporticmed  to  the  end.  *  In  order  to  raise 
strong  emotions  of  fear  and  hornir  in  the  btxiy  of 
the  work,  the  author  is  tempted  ti»  go  lengths,  to 
Account  for  which  the  subsequent  explanations  swm 
utterly  inadequate.  Thus,  for  example,  after  all  the 
wonder  and  dismay,  and  terror  and  expectation  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  th<i  castle  of 
Udolpho,  how  much  are  we  disappointe<l  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  all  this  pother  has  l)een  raised 
by  a  waxen  statue  !**  In  one  sense  this  restriction 
increases  our  admiration  of  the  writer,  as  evincing, 
•n  general,  the  marvellrus  ingenuity  with  which  she 
prepares,  invents,  and  arranges  the  incidents  for 
immediate  effect  as  well  as  subsequent  explanation. 


«  Dunlop'^  History  of  Fictkm. 


Kvery  feature  in  the  surruanding  landfc-af  eoro^jeo 
des(!riljed — every  sulNirdiuatc  circunisLin«-e  xu  S« 
Mvnc,  however  minute,  is  so  disposed  tat-^^^jt^ 
the  impression  and  keep  alive  curiosity.    Tbitpn- 
lude,   as   Mrs   Barbauld   has  remarked,  *likr  lit 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  skilful  hand,  haitfat 
effect  of  ])nKlucing  at  once  iu  the  mind  iiuatd 
feeling  corresimndent   to   the   future   siorr.'    !4 
writer  has  excelled,  and  few  hare  approached.  Mn 
Haddifie  iu    this    peculiar    province.     A  h^ 
genius,  however,  would   have  boldly  leind  opn 
suiK'rnatural  agency  as  a  proper  element  of  noaaob 
There  are  feelings  and  sapcrstitions  lurking;  m  tmf 
breast   which  would   have   responded  to  ncfa  u 
apjK'al :    and  while   we  have  the  weird  nsUn  of 
MaelK'th,  and  the  unburied  majesty  of  Dnuurk, 
all  must  acknowIe<lgc  the  adaptation  of  fsrii  »• 
chinery  to  produce  the  greatest  effecti  of  vkek 
human  genius  is  capable.     The  ultimate  cxf^iEi- 
t  ions  of  Mrs  KaiiclifTe  certainly  give  a  littiefitM  l» 
the   preliminary    incidents   which    affiiotcd  u  b 
powerfully  while  they  were  dhn  and  ob«niR  ai 
full  of  mystery.     It  is  as  if  some  thtatiical  irasi 
were  to  display  to  his  audience  the  cuarw  flsdadB 
matcri:Us  by  which  his  brilliant  stage  cffi-df  nn 
pnMlueed,  instead  of  learing  undisturbed  tbeiticsc 
impressions  they  have  prodoced  on  the  imsgrrtP^ 
Apart,  however,  from   this  di*fect— whkh  appfa 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  plot  or  namtiit^ 
situations  and  descriptions  of  Mrs  Kadeiilfi.- w  i> 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  perfect    Sbt  hsi 
never  been  in  Italy  when  she  wrote  thc'MjfWis 
of  I'dolpho,*  yet  her  paintings  of  Italia.*!  fctnrt?* 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  are  ccnasn^ 
with  i^pial  tnith  and  richness  of  cak>uriD|E.   Asi 
what  iK)et  or  painter  has  ever  surpassed  (Bnoobii 
iniitatiHl)  her  account  of  the  first  view  of  V«nkt.ii 
sicn  by  her  heroine  Emily,  *  with  iU  iifcti.p«l»« 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea ;   and  u  i^ 
glide«i  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  city  iff* 
ing  more  distinctly— its  terraces  crowned  iriihuy 
yet  nnijestic  fabrics,  touched  with  the  tpkodoar  d 
the  setting  sun,  apiK'aring  as  if  they  had  toes  t^ 
up  from  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  eic^tfV 
rather  than  reared  by  human  hands.*    Her  picta* 
an>  innumerable,  and  they  are  always  introte'' 
with  striking  effect.      *  Set  ofi*,*  savi  i  jodia* 
critic,  *  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  tumtottt'^ 
ing,  or  the  magnificent  gloono  of  a  thondeMOA 
her  p.'utoral   or  biuiditti  groups   stand  csit  *itt 
ilouble  clTect ;  while  to  the  charge  of  vsgoBii*"  ■ 
description,  it  may  be  answered  that  3ln  Kad(££  > 
is  by  no  means  vague  where  distinctneisof  imp?  i 
is  or  ought  to  l^  her  object,   as  any  one  V7 
satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  his  rrcoUecfioB  htf  ; 
de9cripti(m  of  the  lonely  house  by  tbe  MeditfR^ 
nean,  with  the  scudding  Houds,  the  icretBiiBf  >^ 
birds,  and  the  stormy  sea,  the  scene  selectfdftrQe 
nmnler  of  Kllena ;  or  another  picture;  in  ^J^ 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first  ghmpKofthrv 
of  rdolpho,  rising  orer  a  mountain  posR,  vitfa  1^ 
Nlant  sunbeams  lighting  up  its  ancient  ^^''^  '• 
lieaten  towers.      Indeed  the  whole  dncfijitas  a 
that  Apennine  fastness,  both  without  and  vid>AV 
in  the  best  style,  not  of  literal,  indeed,  boi  (^  '"^ 
ginativc  painting— **  fate  siU  on  those  dsrfc^*!  1 
ments  and  frowns  :'*  the  rery  intricacy  of  iu  «*"* 
architecture  and  its  endless  pMsagct—s  iBi4^  ;, 
maze,  and,  we  fear,  withoat  a  plan— only  "^^^  * 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment,  vA  n^ 
wilderment,  and  gloom.'     The  iWDantic  coi*"* 
which  Mrs  Kadcliffe  oonld  throv  orer  sctnsl  ob>* 
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IBacripHon  of  the  Cattle  of  Udolpho.] 

Tow&rd«  the  close  of  the  daj,  the  road  wound  into 
Seep  Talley.  MountainR,  whose  shagsj  steeps  ap* 
ued  to  be  inaccessible,  almoet  surrounded  it.  To  the 
It  »  Tifita  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apennines  in 
nr  darkest  horrors  ;  and  the  long  perspective  of  retir- 
S  aammits  rising  over  each  other,  their  ridses  clothed 
fch  p'nes,  exhibited  a  stronger  image  or  grandeur 
an  aAT  iJiat  Emily  had  jet  seen.  The  sun  had  just 
ik  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
g^  whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley ; 
%  his  sloping  rays,  shootinu  through  an  opening  of 
9  elifisy  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  summits 
the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
•Allied  in  full  splenaour  upon  the  towers  and  battle- 
aita  of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts 
VM  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The  splendour 
toese  illumined  objects  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
bsted  shade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 
'  Tl&cre/  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
aereral  hours,  *  i^  Udolpho.' 

Kmily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  castle, 
lich  she  underMtood  to  be  Montoni'.s ;  for,  though  it 
M  now  lighted  up  by  the  fretting  sun,  the  Gothic 
Mitoess  of  its  features,  and  its  mouldering  walls  of 
rk  gray  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and  sublime 
jcei.  As  she  gazed  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls, 
vwtDg  a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
d  deeper  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  mountain, 
tile  the  battlements  above  were  still  tipped  with 
lendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and 
9  whole  edifice  was  invested  with  the  solemn  duski- 
M  of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  do- 
nee  on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign. 
»  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
•fill  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  continued  to  gaze  till 
clustering  towen  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
jm  of  iht  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  the  car- 
\gem  soon  after  began  to  ascend. 
The  extent  and  darkness  of  the!«e  tall  woods  awak- 
ed terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  ex- 
eted  to  see  banditti  start  up  from  under  the  trees. 
;  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a  he.atliy  rock, 
d  eoon  after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep 
le  of  the  portal  bell,  which  wan  struck  upon  to  give 
tioe  of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotions 
at  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
nrAnt  within  should  come  to  open  the  pates,  she 
zioiialy  surveyed  the  edifice;  but  the  gloom  that 
cisprcad  it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  Tittle  more 
an  A  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  mti.s»y  walls  of  the 
nipATts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
mijr  From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  jud^rcd  of  the 
mry  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway 
ifore  her,  leading  into  the  courts,  waK  of  gigantic  kize, 
id  was  defended  by  two  round  towcn*,  crowned  by 
'erhaugiug  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  ban- 
HEP,  now  waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had 
Jutfk  root  among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
■med  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the 
MolAtion  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by 
curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  which 
ypeATed  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sur- 
ounting  the  gates ;  from  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
tics  extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking  the  preci- 
ce«  whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam 
ml  lingered  in  the  west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
pyoud  thess  all  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  evening. 

# 

[ffardwick,  in  2)er6ys&MV.] 

Northward,  beyond  London,  we  may  make  one  stop, 

i^r  a  cimntry  not  otherwise  necessary  to  bo  noticed, 

Mieijtioo  Hardwick,  in  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  deputed  the  custody 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  It  stands  on  an  easy  height^ 
a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Chesterfield,  and  is  approached  through  shady  lanes, 
which  conceal  the  view  of  it  till  you  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  hoary  gray  then 
rise  with  great  majesty  among  old  woods,  and  their 
summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  the  lightly- 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memorials  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  the 
present  edifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  bet  v  *en  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lawns  of  t^i  park,  which 
every  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  lH')  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court,  tho 
ground,  adorned  by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
darkly-shadowed  glade,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one, 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give  an  in- 
terest  to  the  scene,  which  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolonp.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  had  so 
often  trodden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  by  silence,  and  seen  under 
the  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  half  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  distin- 
guish the  large  figures  in  the  tapestry  above  the  oak 
waljiM^t'jig,  and  showed  a  colonnade  of  oak  support- 
ing a  gallery  alon^  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elk*s  noms  flourishing  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  scene  of  Mary*s 
arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntarily  to  the  mind  ;  the  noi!<c  of 
horses'  feet,  and  many  voices  from  the  court;  hex 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy  look,  as,  led  by 
my  lord  keeper,  she  passed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obsequious,  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air, 
while,  awed  by  her  dignity  and  beauty,  he  remembers 
the  terrors  of  his  own  queen  ;  the  silence  and  anxiei  / 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding  at- 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  gallery  o.' 
a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  used 
by  Mary  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the  first  storey, 
where  only  one  apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  im- 
prison men  t — the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chairs,  having 
been  worked  by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  emblematic  figures,  each  with  its  title 
worked  above  it,  and  having  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served, is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-room,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
some  modem  furniture  has  been  added,  is  this  motto 
carvetl  in  oak : — 

'There  is  only  this:  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments.*  So  nmch  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  workmanship  when  this  mansion  was  con* 
structed,  that  where  the  staircases  are  not  of  stone, 
they  are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks ;  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  state  storey, 
to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  days,  York  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensivo 
pn>spect.  This  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its 
chief  interest  to  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  the  apart* 
ments  of  it  wore  allotted  to  Mary  ;  some  of  them  for 
state  purposes ;  and  the  furniture  is  known,  by  other 
prcHif  than  its  appearance,  to  remain  as  ahe  left  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  uncouimoQ 
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k-ftine*-*.  nrnl  *trik«?*  by  it*  zrai  .Icir.  l-ef-re  ihc  rei.**-  j 
rhti'-;i  a:.'i  t».-!i-!»'n:«^!»  ari-*^  whi'-h  it*  aiiii'iuliiei  *iiJ 
the  piaiiilv-t'M  talc  of  the  surterii.-''  iter  wiine-^eJ 
excit*-. 

These  exmr*i-n*  w-metim**'  !cd  t'>  I'nzziioli,  Rala, 
or  the  ii«<-ly  liJf«  ff  I*au-:l:pjM« :  mi»1  a.-",  "".n  their  n?- 
tam,  l^.ey  ::li«led  alone  the  !i:«yifilij:ht  bay,  the  meb- 
die^  of  Itiiliatt  *traJn«  •ecxr.e^l  t-i  ;:ive  ericliaiitii.er.t  it 
the  ■•ceTJ*-n'  of  it*  -h«  ix*.  At  thi;*  C"!  h'.ur  the  \«:icc«« 
of  the  viiJt-^Jreiivrs  were  fre-jutrntly  htanl  in  tri"*,  a-* 
they  rtj'»me«l  after  the  labour  i.f  the  day  on  ^nae 
pleasant  prMnoiitory  under  the  shade  i.f  |H<plari;  or 
the  briik  ini:»ic  <'(  the  dance  from  fi-htnsien  'in  the 
rnarpn  of  the  wave^  beb'W.  The  l>oatnien  rented  t-n 
their  nar*,  while  their  c-»inpany  llotrnt'-i  to  vnice-  mo- 
dulat<'d  by  sen-ibillty  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  i*  in 
the  powrer'i'f  art  alone  todi!*play  ;  and  at  others,  while 
thev  oh<>er^'fd  the  airy  natural  grace  which  dii^tin- 
g*ii!*he^  the  •lamv  of  the  ti^hermen  and  fieaitant  (firN  of 
Naples.  Fre'|ucntly,  a«  they  ;:lided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whn^e  nh.iiiin'  ma»«e4  imyiended  far  orer  the  r>ea, 
fluch  ma^ric  itrene«  of  beauty  unfolded,  adonieil  bv  the«e 
dancin<!  i:ri"»up^  on  the  bay  beyond,  aA  no  pencif  could 
do  justice  to.  The  dt-rp  clear  waters  reflecte«I  erery 
inja<:e  of  the  la:.d«'*aiHL- ;  the  clitN,  brani-hin^  into  wild 
frirmi,  crtiwned  with  frove««  whi»sc  riu;:h  fuliace  often 
spread  down  their  «teep<(  in  picturesque  luxuriani'e  ; 
the  ruined  villa  on  some  boM  |>oiut  peepin<;  throuj^h  the 
tree« ;  peasant"'  cabins  han;j:in;!  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancinrr  tiirureA  on  the  ^trand — all  touched  with 
the  tkilTery  tint  and  !>oft  !>ha<Jow.H  of  m'x'inlight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea,  treniblinr;  with  a  lonp:  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing;  in  thi*  clear  distance  the  ffaiU 
of  ve*sclH  Ktealin^  in  everj*  direction  al«»n;r  its  surface, 
jiresentcd  a  i>ro«pect  as  grand  as  the  landncape  wod 
beautiful. 


MATTHEW  cnECORY  LEWIS. 

Amonf?  the  mo^t  succxjssful  imitatom  r>f  >rr«  Rad- 
(■lifle'«  peculiar  manner  and  chiss  of  suhjei't*,  wjis 
Matthew  (^kkoory  Lewis.  whj)?e  wild  romance. 
The  Monk,  publi>hL-<l  in  1796,  was  refeiveii  with 
niingUrd  a>tnui.shmciit.  con^un.',  and  applause.  The 
first  edition  was  noon  di9iK>«e<l  of,  and  in  preparinf? 
a  «c»cond,  F-^'wis  threw  out  Ht)me  indelicate  pa^saijea 
which  h:ul  given  much  oflTenrt*.  He  mijilit  have  car- 
ried his  retrenchments  farther,  with  l)eneflt  Imth  to 
the  8tory  and  its  n-aders.  *  The  Monk'  was  a  youtli- 
ftil  pnxiuction,  written,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  *  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year.'  It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth,  except 
nnxlesty.  Ixjwis  was  the  boldest  of  kitftyoffUn  writerii, 
and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nuns,  church  pnxx'ssions,  Spanish  cavaliers, 
maidens  and  duennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan 
himself,  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.  The  hero,  Ambrosio,  is 
ablmt  of  the  Capuchins  at  Madrid,  and  fnmi  his 
repute<l  sanctity  and  humility,  and  liis  eloquent 
preacrliing,  ho  is  surnamed  the  Man  of  Holiness. 
Ambrosio  connives  himself  to  be  exemptwl  from 
the  failings  of  humanity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saintly 
judgments.  He  is  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  and  thinks  himself  pnxif  against  all  tempta- 
tion. The  hint  of  this  chnnu^ter  was  taken  from  a 
paper  in  the  Guanlian,  and  Ix'wis  filled  up  the  out- 
line with  c*()nsiderab1e  energy  and  skilful  delinea- 
tion. The  imposing  presence,  strong  passions,  and 
wretched  downfall  of  Ambrosio.  arc  uut  easily  fur- 


L'ottcn  by  the  rt.aders  of  the  noreL    The  hsviinr 
and  susceptilde   m^ick  is  temptetl  by  an  icfeml 
spirit-— the  MephisstophUij  of  the  tale^whoisnoa 
th*'  7*  •mi  of  a  yt^mifr  And  beftutifiil  wonuzu  and.  ate 
T.irious  e!r»rt»,  ccnipletely  triumphs  over  the  virts 
and  the  reM.4utions  i>f  Ambro«ia     He  prnceedi  fiw 
(rime  to  crime,   till    he  i*  stained  wi:h  the  moit 
atn>cinns  deeds,  his  evil  penius«  Matilda,  beicirf&l 
liis  prompter  and  assix^iate,  an^  aiding  him  by  her 
piiwtrrs  of  conjuration  and  soi^cery.     He  is  at  fcc^ 
caught  in  the  toils.  dete<.'ted  in' a  dctd  of  n'irJn; 
ami  is  trii-d,  tortureii.  and  convicted  by  the  Icqni* 
tiun.     While   trembling   at   the   approaching  nh 
tie  /«,  at  whirl  I  he  is  sentenced  to  ptri^h.  Am?*:^ 
is  again  vi*iti-d  by  Matilda,  who  gives  him  arertiin 
mysteri.'us  b»"»«»k.  hy   reding  which  he  is  alif  fs 
sumim  n  Lucifer  tn  his  presence.      Ambmni  t* 
tures  on  thi*  desperate  expedient.     The  Evfl  Ok 
appi'ars  (appnipriately  preceded  by  thosdfr  ud 
earthquake),  and  the  wretched  monk,  havi:p»«i 
his  ho|»e  of  «alvatiim  to  recover  his  liberty,  is  hrc 
aloft  far  fn>ni  his  dungeon,  but  only  to  be  dtsbvi 
to  jiieces  on  a  n»ck.     Such   is  the  outliix  (/ :^ 
monk's  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  fbririr; 
fnim  the  supernatural  machinery  thatMn  RjJHi& 
adoptcnl  only  in  semblance,  without  attempriiif  tj 
make  it  real      Lewis   rvIieTed   his  n.vTa:ire  b 
episofles  and  love-scenes,  one  of  which  (the  Ifc'fxi 
nun)  is  told  with  great  animation.    He  intndv» 
us  aim  to  a  robber's  hut  in  a  forest,  ia  tllAi 
striking  scene  occurs,   eridently  sugge«rcd  hv  i 
similar  one  in  SmoUett*a  Count  Fathom.    Brs« 
his  excessive  use  of  conjurations  and  spirit*  to  arj 
on  his  stoty,  Lewis  resorttnl  to  anntluT  ibff  u 
horrors,  which  is  simply  disgusting;  namely. katb- 
some  images  of  mortiU  corruption  and  dedj.  tk 
festering  relics  of  death  and  the  grave.    Tbi!  '^ 
count  of  the  (wnfinement  of  Agnes  in  the  dwcfA 
1h.']ow  the  i^hrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dead  6iii» 
which  she  persisted  in  keeping  constantly  io  btf 
anns,  is  a  repulsive  des(.*ription  of  this  kii:d,  pvn^ 
ami  ofTensivc,  tliougii  prei'eded  hy  the  ii»a*ter|y  o»> 
rativc  of  the  ruin  and  cimtlagratioD  of  the  ccAnd 
by  the  exasperated  populace. 

The  only  other  tale  bv  I^wis  which  has  bM 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  f  "cafce,  a  short  prttdurti^ 
in  which  there  is  enough  of  banditti.  Jimuva 
plots,  and  mysterious  n<lventurcs — the  da^-r  ^9^ 
the  bowl — but  nothing  eqiul  to  the  best  puti  ^l 
*  Tlie  Monk.*  The  style  is  more  chaste  and  uaii^ 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  pieturt>s<iiklj  a^ 
scribeil.  Tlie  hero,  Aliellino,  is  at  iwe  tusf  * 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  narnicf 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  I>ogc  of  Veniiie-^  pas^ 
character  for  the  mock-heroic  of  nxuanob  U 
none  of  his  works  does  liBwia  evince  a  takot  fiir 
humour. 

[Scene  of  Conjuration  hy  the  Wamieriitg  J*) 

[Raymond,  in  *  T1k»  Monk,'  b  pamicd  by  ■  ffttcOt  nf* 
sentinfc  a  bleeding  nun,  wlilch  aitpearn  at  nnco'ci->ckiiik> 
mominff,  rqieatlng  a  certain  cbant,  and  pitMajr  h^I^" 
Iiisk  Every  fruccciidinfr  visit  iniKi>irpii  him  with  ^maa  ikdcnffi 
and  he  hecvmes  melancholy  and  d^ranfted  la  hemlth-  H««^ 
vnnt,  ThiHidoro,  mcrlA  with  a  ttranipn-,  who  u-Ua  hi«i t-< '<«1 
his  nmntcr  wish  for  blni  when  the  cl<H'k  »trikM  tvK-,  3Bi  ^ 
talc,  Rflrt'lated  hy  Knymond,  procreiI«^  The  infinH'.' *''^ 
whii-h  I.cwi!«  n%'ailN  hiinairif  of  the  ancimt  l«ffnd \4^^^ 
derinK  Jew,  and  the  fine  de>erIptIoQ  of  the  corj^'^^" 
wort  by  of  remark.] 

He  was  a  man  of  Inajc^tic  presence ;  hi«  »«*•    J 
naiu'%  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  ey»  wcie  lu!^    | 
black,  and  sparkling :  yet  th«re  was  a  Sivaecbinf^ 
bis  look  which,  the  moment  thai  I  saw  him,  iitipK" 
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th  a  secret  awe,  not  to  say  horror.  He  woa 
I  plainly,  hU  hair  was  unpowdered,  and  a 
>f  black  velvet,  which  encircled  his  forehead, 
over  his  features  an  additional  gloom.  His 
nance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy, 
p  was  slow,  and  his  manner  grave,  stately,  and 
He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he 
ed  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamber.  The 
nstantly  withdrew.  *  I  know  your  business,* 
;,  without  giving  me  time  to  speak.  '  I  have 
wet  of  releasing  you  from  your  nightly  visitor  ; 
s  caimot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
he  Sabbath  morning  breaks,  spirits  of  darkness 
east  influence  over  mortals.  After  Saturday, 
:n  shall  visit  you  no  more.'  *  May  I  not  in- 
said  I,  *  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
:ret  which  I  have  carefully  concealed  from  the 
tlge  of  every  one  1'  *  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
listresses,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
before  youl*  I  started.  The  strancer  con- 
:  *  though  to  YOU  only  visible  for  one  nour  in 
mty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
)u ;  nor  will  she  ever  quit  you  till  you  have 
1  her  request.'  '  And  what  is  that  request !' 
she  must  herself  explain ;  it  lies  not  m  my 
dge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
ay  ;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  dared  not 
iin  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
aud  talked  of  various  matters.  He  named 
who  had  ceased  to  exi.st  for  many  centuries, 
;t  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been  per- 
acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  country, 
r  dintant,  which  he  had  not  visited ;  nor  could 
nently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
ition.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
seen,  and  known  so  much,  must  have  civen 
iiiite  pleasure.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
,c,'  he  replied,  *  is  adequate  to  comprehending 
sery  of  my  lot !  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  con- 
in  movement ;  I  am  not  pennitted  to  pass 
lan  a  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
in  the  world,  and,  from  the  restlessness  of  my 
',  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
ny  miserable  life,  for  I  envv  those  who  enjoy 
iet  of  the  grave;  but  deatn  eludes  me,  and 
>in  my  cntbracc.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myself  in 
y  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
throw  me  bock  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
I  rush  into  fire,  the  flames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
;  I  oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  banditti, 
iwords  become  blunted,  and  break  against 
Hknt.  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  ap- 
»  and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
e  than  itself.  God  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
1  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  mark.'  He 
I  hand  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  his 
kd.  There  was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
espair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to 
y  soul.  An  involuntanr  convulsion  made  me 
T.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  *Such  is  the 
mposed  on  me,*  he  continued ;  '  I  am  doomed 
ire  all  who  look  on  me  with  terror  and  detesta- 
You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
th  every  succeeding  moment  will  feel  it  more, 
not  add  to  your  suflerings  by  my  presence, 
ill  till  Saturday.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.' 
ing  said  this  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  Mto- 
;nt  at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
tation.  His  assurances  that  I  should  soon  be 
d  from  the  apparition's  visits  produced  a  good 
upon  my  constitutinn.  Theodore,  whom  I 
treated  as  nn  adopts  chrld  than  a  domestic, 
rprise<l,  at  his  return,  to  ohsene  the  amend- 
in   my  looks.     He  con^ratuLbitd  nic  on  this 


symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  Mogul.  Upon  inquiiy 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  already  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  was  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh  !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal 
visits;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  mc 
became  leas  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicion,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour  ;  but  as 
soon  as  mv  attendants  had  left  me,  I  dresHcd  mysc>lf 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  stranger's  reception. '  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking ;  1  returned 
the  compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  which  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 

gazed  upon  it  mournfully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
eaven.  He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectnilly,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
next  drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  gcmlet ;  with  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blood,  he  sprinkled  the  floor ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  &c.  I  observed 
that  he  disposed  them  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.     I  obeyed. 

*  Be  cautious  not  to  utter  a  syllable  I*  whispered 
the  stranger :  '  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
love  yourself,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  face.'  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one ;  as  usual  I  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon 
the  staircase,  but  I  was  not  seized  with  the  accus- 
tomed shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost, 
he    pronounced,  in    a    voice    distinct  and  solemn, 

*  Beatrice !  Beatrice !  Beatrice!*  *  What  wouldst  thou  V 
replied  the  apparition  in  a  hollow  faltering  tone. 

*  What  disturbs  thy  sleep  ?  W^hy  dost  thou  aflRict 
and  torture  this  youth  1  How  can  rest  be  restored  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit?*  *  I  dare  not  tell,  I  must  not  tell. 
Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  commands 
force  me  to  prolong  my  punishment  !*  *  K newest 
thou  this  blood!  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it 
flowed!  Beatrice!  Beatrice!  in  his  name  I  charge 
thee  to  answer  me.'  '  I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers.' 
'  Barest  thou  disobey  me  !*  He  spoke  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  from  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity 
would  not  suflTer  me  to  keep  my  eyes  off  his  face :  I 
raised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cross  impressed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  vrith  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equaL  My  senses  left  me  for  some  moments;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage ;  and  had  not 
the  exerciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered  myself,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  burning  cross  had  produced  an  eftect 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  countenance 
expressed  reverence  and  horror,  and  her  visionary 
limbs  were  shaken  by  fear.  *  Yes,'  she  said  at  length, 
'  I  tremble  at  that  mark !  I  respect  it !  I  obey  youl 
Know,  then,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied — they 
rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindenbeig-hole.    None  but 
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A,-  T..I.,.i',;T  v..l-:mi;-.  l-lf  :  rn./^f.  w /tow.- 
(«■  ,'*..»,..  k  ui...  i.'.  (hri,.;  v.JiiRn..i;  Tih,»/Itt-il 
/.;/'■, ti.rHivJ-iriKrti  T-Ji4b;'Al(//t'irr.f.urT<-lanitrf: 
ar':  all  iiiiirk';'!  hf  th«  nviw  i-harutcritti'.-*  —  the 
(■iTtriitun:  'if  drininti':  lifv,  ilnirn  vitk  a  Tie*  to 
r<:riiljt<r  tlie  )u-srt  u]4  KRb^tiuua.  [n  l^2a  Mrj 
( »!'>•-'  I'liUiihc-l  a  moral  trcatiie,  vnritl*r  1  Ihlrariint 
Jiinpti)^,  in  mivf  (u  iixjmii^  that  *  ni'-*l  o.iniiHin  if 
■II  vji  R*,'  wliloh  klxf  ■>>'*  jiMtlr  in  f^iuii'l  *  in  evi-n 
(i.vi«  (ir  rank  in  mrietj,  fnini  the  peer  t<i  tlic  pi-S' 
■Milt,  fritii  till-  niiwEKr  l'>  the  vak-t,  Inni  tlic  niiftrtt! 
'ri:  ii-ai-L  fniin  Ihi-  niii^t  U.irni.-<1  ta  llic  i]ii»[  iiinn- 


i.r,  froiii  X\\K  n 


n  the  II 


a;  tuli-ii  iif  Ihi*  lurl}-  havi'  Iwen  thru* 
th^  rUmiit  liy  llw  brilliiuit  flttiuiit  nf  Siirft.  tlit 
Htniii:ri-r  innral  ik-litKiatiiuis  of  Miu  Kd^-wurtli,  unrl 
Dh'  ifi-nfiaWy  ittiuculine  clinrairlvr  n(  our  man;  mo- 
il'-rii  lilcnttun-.  Shu  U,  like  Mu'keiuk',  too  udi- 
fiiriiity  jiHthMir'  and  tender,  '  She  mn  do  imtkinfc 
m'll/'tiHi'a  JtHVey,  ■  that  n'qairtii  to  he  dime  with 
funuiilitf ,  anil  tlii'Tefi>re  hiii  ni>t  itm-ei'cled  in  vayvf- 
in;t  eltlwr  tin-  coiii»iit rated  fiinf  of  wuiylity  und 
>li-tilii:riile  n-oiion,  nr  tlie  wrere  nnd  tulcmii  ilJKiiitj- 
ttf  iii.ijciitii!  Tirtuc  Tu  make  ■itkiiiIb,  liiiwcver,  ihe 
rviinwiits  ailmlraldy  every IbiiiR  that  in  DTiiiiifiU;.  gc 
tK'niila,  hihI  Ki-nlle.'  I'erhapi  we  Hliuiild  adrl  to  thii 
lliR  iHiwer  of  exritio;;  aJul  hnrrDwinii  up  the  fL«lin|[> 
in  Ro  ordinary  deicrvc.  Siiiue  of  lipr  aliiirt  tales  are 
filU  Iif  KloiHiiy  and  terriflc  painting,  nltenmtcl]'  re- 
(enililinK  tboni  of  Gwlwin  and  Mn  liudvlitTe. 

In  Miui  KeilKvk'k's  l^ttei*  fnrni  Abniud  (1841), 
wi-  Hriil  the  fidluwinjc  niitii«  uf  the  vcneniblc  no- 
vellil; — 'I  uwiil  Mra  (Ijiie  a  (Tu>)ec  for  haring 
niRili'  ine  in  niy  yontli  cry  my  eyei  out  over  her 
utoriiii  i  hilt  her  fiiir  ehccrfiil  (aca  forteii  mc  to  for- 
Ket  it.  S\te  ViTtf'  ngi>  fonworv  the  vrorlii  mid  its 
Tanitk1^  and  aihiptuItbG  Quaker  (kith  and  unntimie  g 
lint  I  duH-ird  Ihitt  her  daborate  nimiilicity,  and  the 
Cuhinniilile  little  train  to  tier  pretty  mtin  giiwn, 
indii-ati-d  Iwir  iniieli  canier  it  is  to  adopt  a  tlicory 
lluiii  III  i'huil(te  one's  haliits.' 


'ifm,  ^l/y^ 


artioo.  »oiiM  liare  orertumed  the  whde  buMot 
of  tui'iety,  were  LiimpLti-enliv  dealt  out  bt  tb* 
anthnr  us  if  tluy  had  nn-ivty  fqniied  an  itiam 
piirtinn  of  a  ln»v  litenrv  lifu.  Gudnin  nt  hns 
WiiKach.  in  CHnibrid(n^hire.  on  theSdofJlirl 
IT.te.  llin  fHlher  wai  u  dissenting  miniita'—*^ 
■wncniilhrmiKC— and  tliui  the  fntnre  mncliflBuli 
nid  tn  iixTf  heeii  nurtured  in  a  lore  of  id^iM 
and  d*il  iiberty.  irilhuut  iKrhapi  much  iwtnw 
to  existing  anthuTTti-.  He  «xin,  bowerer,  Iw  en^ 
itepiicd  the  pale  of  diMeuL  Af(*r  recriviBi  H* 
necvsMuy  education  at  tlie  dissenting  culkp  n  Hn- 
'™i,  Sir  Godwin  tN.-eiUiie  luiuister  of  a  congrtott* 
the  vJdnity  of  lA>Ddon.  He  also  oSdiid  tc 
nc  time  at  Slowmarket.  in  SuffiJk.  Abuil  tl" 
year  irsi,  huTing  U-cn  flre  }-cars  a  ntmma&fos: 
preacher,  he  settlrd  in  Ixiiid.in,  aiid  apiilitdlii«? 
wluiUy  to  liti-'rjtunN  Itis  first  work  wu  a&'^^ 
SArlcia  of  llintory,  w  .Si>  iWnioia  ;  and  be  lixij 
afterwanis  became  priniJpal  writer  in  tbt  -Vw-*' 
aiioi  Jttgltttr.  He  was  a  lealoua  jnlitiixl  ninas: 
and  his  talents  were  ■»  well  known  or  utodboiIbI 
that  he  ohIaiiiL'il  llie  Lirgc  sum  of  £700  ftt  ba  sSI 
publirntioii.  This  was  liis  famed  £immn««ni| 
/Wi(m,/  J..licf.  and  it»  I^mrmXM  ciTg^  ^M 
iKii  Ilaiipiaat.  published  in  1791  jjr  CidW' 
>mrk  WHS  a  tineere  advm-aey  of  an  Inidkrtul  »■ 
publiI^~a  splendid  argument  for  uniTCnil  p*** 
thmpy  imd  buneTolence.  and  Ibr  the  anuiip<ittwr>'' 
mind  oier  matter.  Ilia  views  of  the  wjfecnWii: 
of  man  and  the  nfprncratiun  of  societr  (ail  (n'»» 
affixtiuns  and  interosta  bring  metnd'inllKFSl^ 
Koml)  wiTO  elinaled  hj-  no  misgiTinpi.  an.!  be  -n* 
witli  the  finve  of  eonviotion.  and  with  iiii  orJu"? 
if  i>er«iiii«i»ii  and  vioquenm.  Tb(E&)"P 
111/  Mi.-.vfful.  and  went  thtuufs  «•*■ 
m      > 
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WUb'anu.  Hi>  object  here  wo*  rIm  to  inculrnte  liii 
pecQlinr  doctrinpi.  Hnd  to  comprehend  'n  general 
reriew  of  the  modes  of  domeitic  and  unnivirded 
deipotinn,  by  which  man  bcraime*  the  drstroj-cr  of 
man.'  ilia  hero.  WiUlAmn,  tells  h<ii  airn  tide  of  BUf- 
tering  and  nf  wrong — mf  iunocenec  peneeiited  and 
reduced  to  tlie  brink  of  deatli  tod  infnmy  by  ariito- 
cratio  power,  anri  by  tyrannical  ur  pnrii  ally -admi- 
nistered htwl ;  hut  lii*  itnry  is  lo  fruii{;ii[  with 
iiilerrn  lUid  energy,  tlint  w«  lote  liplit  of  tiie  pnliti- 
cal  nbjcrt  or  satin.',  nn  J  think  only  of  the  [liamcters 
and  liteiilenta  Ihnt  paea  in  review  befurc  ua.  Tlic 
[maginiLtion  uf  tlie  uutlior  overpowered  his  p1iiU>- 
■nphy  ;  hu  wu  a  );rcater  inventor  tlian  logirinn.  Ilii 
charai'tfr  of  FaJklnnil  i.i  one  of  the  Sneat  in  the 
whole  ran|!e  of  Eni;lish  fletitiuui  eanipoiicion.  Tlie 
opiniona  of  Godwin  were  soon  brought  itill  more 
prominenttj  forward.  Hii  fricnda,  Holcroft,  Thel- 
wall.  Home  Toohc,  and  others,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tower  on  a  chaiyc  of  high  trenson.  The  miveliit 
had  joined  none  of  their  societica,  and  however  ob- 
Doxioui  to  those  in  power,  had  not  rendered  liimiclf 
junenable  to  the  lows  of  hia  country.*  Giidwin, 
Jiowerer,  was  ready  with  hia  pen.  Judge  Eyre,  in 
his  cliarge  to  the  grand  jury,  had  laid  down  prin- 
cdples  very  diflerent  from  tliose  of  our  author,  and 
the  latter  ioilantly  published  Cvnory  Striclurts  on 
the  judge's  charge,  no  ably  written  that  the  pamph- 
let is  snid  t»  liave  mainly  led  to  the  noquiltol  of  the 
•ceiucd  parlies.  In  1796  Mr  Godwin  iaaued  a  aeriea 
of  eranys  on  cduentiDn.  mannera.  and  litcmture, 
entitled  Tlie  Enquirer,  In  the  following  vear  he 
nwrriiil  Mary  WiiUsloneCTaft,  author  of  Tie  %'iiuiica- 
tionaf  Ihe  RigliU  of  Wmimii.  ke.  a  liuly  in  many  re- 
■pecti  aa  reninrkable  aa  her  huatiand,  and  who  died 
afler  havinft  civen  birlh  to  a  daoKhtpr  (Mrs  Slielley) 
■till  more  justly  diatiiiguinheil.  Giiluin's  noiitcmpt 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  lliinktng  .in''  Hctinjr  in  tiiii 
eonnlry  was  displayed  liy  thia  niarriMBe.  His  wife 
tironght  witli  her  a  natural  daughter,  tlie  fruit  of  n 
(brmer  ciinnexiun.  S^he  liad  lived  witli  Godwin  fur 
■ome  time  before  their  marriage  i  and  '  the  principal 
motiTc'  he  says,  'for  oimplyint;  with  the  ceremiiny. 
vma  the  circumstance  of  Mary's  being'  in  a  stale  iif 
pregnaney.'  Such  an  open  diaiegard  of  tlie  ties  and 
principles  that  sweeten  lifi:  and  adorn  soeicty  nitii- 
nished  even  Godwin's  phitnioplue  and  refuniiinj; 
Aicnds.  But  whether  acting  in  good  or  in  bad  taste, 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  fearless  and  aincere. 
He  wrote  MenHiin  of  Marg  \Folltliaieera_ft  Otilu-ia 
(who  died  in  nboDt  half  a  year  after  her  niarriagiO. 
■ml  in  (his  curiuua  work  all  the  details  of  her  life 
■nd  conduct  are  minutely  rcUted.  We  arc  glad, 
•  ir  «»  msj  cndlt  I 


aner  tliia  nicntat  poitutiun,  to  nii-et  Godwin  again 

He  twara  no  token  of  the  sabler  atreama, 
Aiid  maunU  Ut  uIT  among  the  awana  of  Thamei. 
In  1T99  appeared  his  if(  Leon,  a  story  of  the  '  mini- 
culout  claaa,'  ai  he  liimtelf  atalea,  and  designed  to 
mix  human  feclingi  anil  p.iasions  with  incredible 
situations.  His  hero  attains  the  possession  of  llie 
piiilosopher'a  alone,  and  secures  c«hauatleas  wealth 
hy  the  art  of  transmuting  ractnla  into  ((old,  and  at 
tlie  anmu  time  he  Iciirni  the  secret  of  the  elixir  vilir, 
hy  wliii-ii  lie  has  llie  power  of  renewing  his  youth. 
Tliese  are,  indeed,  'ineredihle  situational'  but  the 
romance  lias  many  attraolions— 8plen<iid  descrip- 
tion and  true  pathos.  Its  chief  dcTert  is  an  ex- 
i-eas  nf  tlie  terrible  and  mnrvetloua.  In  ISOO  Mr 
Goilwin  nrndilccd  his  unlueky  tm|:ci!y  nf  AKlonio; 
in  1801  T/uiHgMt  on  Dr  Pan-'i  Sijilal  Sermon,  being 
a  reply  to  some  attacks  made  upon  him,  or  rather 
on  hia  code  uf  morality,  hy  Parr,  Mackintosh,  and 
otiiers.  In  1803  he  brought  out  a  voliiminons  Life 
of  Cluitcrr,  in  two  quarto  volunxea.  With  Mr  God- 
win tile  great  biisinesa  of  tliia  world  was  to  write 
hooks,  nnd  wliattrcr  snlqect  he  selected,  lie  treated 
It  with  a  due  seme  of  its  importance,  and  pursued 
it  into  all  its  run li flea t ions  with  intense  ardour  nnd 
npiiiienlion.  The  '  l.ifo  of  Chancer'  was  ridiculed 
by  Sir  ^V alter  Si'ott  in  Hie  Kdinburgh  Iteview.  in 
conjc^ilence  of  ita  enormoui  hulk  and  ila  extraneous 
dissertations,  hut  it  is  vreditable  to  tlie  nnthnr'a  taste 
and  reacari'h.  'Hie  student  of  our  early  literature 
will  flmi  in  it  many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
a  i-hivnlmua  and  romantic  period  nf  our  history — 
much  sound  rrlTiciem,  anil  a  fine  relish  for  true 
pnetrr.  In  ISI-l  Mr  Ginlwin  pnliiiTd  his  norcl  of  ; 
Fltrlmml,  or  the  ^ltm  Man  of  Feeling.  Tlie  titlo 
was  uiiliirtunnte.  as  reminding  the  reader  of  the  oA' 
.Man  nf  Feeling,  bv  far  the  moat  interesting  and 
aiiiiiible  of  lliu  two.  Mr  Goilwiii'a  hero  ia  self-willed  ' 
anil  cjipriciuus,  u.  morbid  egotist,  whose  irritability  ; 
und  frantic  outhuriits  of  passion  ntnrc  contempt 
rallicr  thuii  sympHtliy.    Dyron  lias  said —  , 

Romanccti  paint  at  full  leii^h  peopts'a  wotlnga. 
Hut  utilr  giTC  a  bunt  of  niarriaj^i.  ' 

Tliia  cannot  he  ajiid  nf  Mr  Godwin.    Great  part  of     , 
yiti'twooii  is  ncpiipieil  with  the  hern's  matrimonial 
tninbles  anil  nfflidioiis :   hut  they  only  exemplify 
the  nolile  [mot's  farther  obaerralion — '  no  one  carca 
fur  matrimnnial  i-ooinga.'      The  betler  parts  of  the 
novel  I'linalst  i>f  the  episode  nf  the  Macnellls,  a  tale 
of  family  patlina,  and  some  detached  descriptions  of 
\\'(-l>h  scenery.     For  some  yeara  Mr  Godwin  was 
little  lienni  ik.    He  had  married  again,  and,  as  a 
mure  certain  mcaua  of  maintenance,  had  opencil  a     ' 
bookseller's  shop  in    London,   under   the  assumed     i 
name  of  '  F>lwnrd  Baldwin.'    In  this  situation  he     ' 
ushered  forth  a  number  of  children's  books,  small 
iiistories  iind  other  compilation  a.  some  of  them  by 
himself    Charles  I.amb  mentions  an  English  Oram-     < 
mar.  in  which  Ilatlltt  assisted.     He  tried  another 
tnigedy,  Faulkner,  in  1807,  but  it  was  unsuccesslbt.    I 
Next  year   he  published   an   Eaay  on   Sepukiret,     | 
written  in  a  fine  meditative  spirit,  with  great  beauty, 
nt  expression  [    and  in  1B15  Linei  qf  Fdmrd  onl     i 
Jiilin  Philiipw.  the  neplinct  of  Millon.     The  latter  is     | 
iilao  creditalilo  to  the  tsitc  and   research  of  the 
author,  and  Illustrates  our  poetical  history  about    i 
tlie  time  nf  the  Restoration.     In  ISIT  Mr  Godwin     . 
again  entered  the  arena  of  fiction.     He  had  paid  a    j 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  concluded  with  Constable  for    ■ 
another   novel,  Maniienllle,  a  tale  of  the   times  of    J 
Cromwell.     Tlic  style  of  this  work  is  measured  and    ' 
stately,  and  it  abounds  in  that  moral  anatomy  in    I 
Ml 
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changed  hia  reiolutinn,  and  ordered  hlru  1o  witli- 
Iraw.  Next  day  Falkland  disdtwed  the  secret  '  I 
im  the  bUckeit  of  Tiltaina ;  I  am  tlie  murderer  of 
rTTTGl :  I  am  the  sEiauiii  of  the  HaKkiniei  I'  He 
nkde  Williaiin  swear  never  to  di»tlose  the  tpcret, 
>ii  puin  of  death  or  none.  '  I  am,'  uid  FnUtlaiid, 
ai  much  the  fuol  of  fame  ■■  ever ;  I  cliog  to  it  aa 
nj  last  breath  :  though  1  be  the  blackeit  5'  villains, 
'.  will  leave  behind  me  a  apotlesi  and  illuatrioua 
lame :  there  i>  no  crioic  »o  malignant,  no  «.-ene  of 
ilood  »a  horrible,  in  whioh  that  object  eaunot  engnge 
oe.'  Williami  took  the  oath  and  lubmitle-J.  Hit 
plrit,  however,  revolted  at  the  lervile  submisaion 
faat  was  required  uf  him,  and  in  lime  ho  encapcd 
him  thehouie.  He  waa  speedily  taken,  and  occuied 
A  the  Initance  of  Falkland  of  abstracting  ToJuable 
mperty  from  the  trunk  he  had  forced  open  on  the 
kj  of  the  Ore.  He  wa*  cast  into  priion.  The  in- 
erior  of  the  priaoo,  and  ita  wretched  inmntei,  are 
hen  deKribed  with  great  minutencia.  Williams,  to 
rhom  the  confinement  became  intolerable,  escaped. 
&  ia  first  robbeil  and  then  sheltered  by  a  band  of 
obbcn — he  ia  forced  to  flee  fur  hit  life — auumes 
liffirent  diaguisea — ii  again  in  prison,  and  again 
•cspea;  but  misery  and  injustice  meet  him  at  every 
tep.  He  had  innocently  fastened  on  himself  a 
BCond  enemy,  a  villain  named  Gines,  who  from  a 
lighwayman  had  become  a  thief-taker ;  and  the  in- 
easant  eiertions  of  this  fellow,  trucking  him  from 
lace  to  place  like  a  blood-hound,  Nre  related  with 
ncommon  spirit  and  effect.  The  whole  of  these  ad- 
BDtures  poaness  an  enchaining  interest,  and  cannol 
e  peru*^  without  breathless  anxiety.  The  inno- 
ence  of  Williams,  and  the  manifestatnms  of  hia  cha- 
icter— artless,  buoyant,  and  faat  maturing  under  this 
tern  discipline — irresistibly  attract  and  carry  fur- 
rard  the  reader.  The  connection  of  Falkland  and 
rjltiams  is  at  last  woand  up  in  one  seene  of  uvur- 
owering  interest,  in  which  the  latter  comes  fnrward 
nbliolj  at  the  accuser  of  hit  fumier  master.  The 
laoe  U  the  hall  of  a  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan 
nn)  of  Falkland'!  county. 

[Cmduding  Scmr  of  Caldi  ITiJf.'niiu.] 
I  ran  conceive  of  no  shock  ^ater  than  that  I  re- 
sived  from  the  tight  nf  Mr  Falkland.  His  appear- 
nce  on  the  last  occaj'iim  on  which  we  met  had  been 
afgsrd,  ghost-tike,  and  wild,  energy  in  hi^  geituret, 
ndphnnsy  in  his  aapcKt.  It  was  now  tha  appear- 
nc*  of  a  corpse.  He  was  brought  in  in  a  chair, 
nable  to  stand,  fatigued  and  alrnoat  destroyed  by 


that  1   had  detennineJ  impartially   and  jmilv. 
believed   that,   if  Mr  Falkland   were   permitted   t 
persist  in  his  schemes,  we  must  both  of  us  be  ran 


with  I 

.kbae 
liity.  Ileseemedni 
}  have  three  haun  to  live.  He  had  kept  his  chamber 
)T  several  weeks,  but  the  summons  of  the  niagi«trate 
ad  been  delivered  to  him  at  his  bedxide,  hit  orden 
ispecting  letters  and  written  papers  being  so  petemp- 
ny  that  no  one  dared  to  disobey  them.  Upon  reading 
lie  paper,  he  was  Miu^d  with  a  veiy  itangcroui  fit ; 
at  u  KWD  as  he  recovered,  he  inniited  upon  being 
jnrejed,  with  all  practicable  eipedition,  to  the  place 
rappoiDtment.  Falkland,  in  the  most  helpless  state, 
aa  still  Falkland,  firm  in  command,  and  capable  to 
itert  obedience  from  ever^  one  that  approached  him. 
What  a  sight  was  this  to  me!  Till  the  moment 
lat  Falkland  was  pnsentnl  to  my  view,  my  breaot 
IS  steeled  to  pity.  I  thought  that  I  had  coolly 
itered  into  the  reanon  of  the  case  (passion,  in  a  state 
^solemn  and  omnipotent  vehemence,  always  appears 


>  be  coolneu  to  him  'w 


it  domineers  J,  and 


by  Che  resolution  I  had  formed,  to  throw  my  sh'are  o^ 
tbli  wretchedness  &om  me,  and  that  his  could  Hcarcely 
be  increased.     It  appeared,  therefo 

impartial   speetato 

should  be  misenble  in  preference  to  (wo.  that  one 
pecson,  rather  than  two,  should  be  incapacitated  from 
acting  his  part,  and  contributing  his  share  to  the 
genetal  welfare.  I  thought  that  in  this  business  I 
had  risen  superior  to  pctaonal  contidetalions,  and 
judged  with  a  total  neglect  of  the  suggestions  of  self- 
re^d.  It  is  true  Mr  Falkland  wa^  mortal:  but  not- 
withstaniling  hit  apparent  decay,  he  might  live  long. 
Ought  1  to  submit  to  warte  the  best  yearn  of  mv  life 
in  my  present  wretched  sitoationt  He  had  declared 
that  his  reputation  should  bo  for  ever  inviolate  ;  this 
was  his  ruling  poiuian,  the  thought  that  worked  his 
soul  to  madness,  lie  would  probably,  therefore,  leava 
a  legacy  of  peraecution  to  be  received  by  me,  from  the 
hands  of  Ginea,  or  some  other  villain  eqnally  atro- 
cious, when  he  "hoald  himself  be  no  more.  Now  or 
never  was  the  time  for  me  to  redeem  my  fature  Ufa 

But  nil  these  tine-spun  reaaoninga  vanished  before 
the  object  that  was  now  presented  to  me.  Shall  I 
trample  upon  a  man  thua  droadfully  reduced  t  Shall 
I  point  my  animojity  against  one  whom  the  lyatemof 
nature  has  brought  down  to  the  grave!  Shall  I 
poison,  with  sounds  the  most  Intolerable  to  hit  ears, 
the  last  moments  of  a  man  like  Falkland  I  It  is  im- 
possible. 1'here  must  hare  been  some  dreadful  mistake 
in  the  train  of  argument  that  permaded  me  to  be  the 
author  of  this  hateful  scene.  There  must  hare  been 
a  better  and  more  magnanimous  remedy  to  the  evils 
under  which  1  groaned. 

now  gone,.pMt  all  pnwer  of  recall.  Hercwa*  Falkland, 
•olemnlv  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Here  I  Ht«>d,  having  already  de- 
clared inyseir  the  author  of  the  charge,  gravely  and 
sacredly  pledged  to  support  it.  This  was  tnj  situation; 
and  thofl  situated  I  was  called  upon  immediately  to 
act.  My  whole  fmme  shook.  1  would  eagerly  have 
consented  that  that  moment  should  haie  been  the 
last  of  my  eiiatence.  I,  however,  believed  that  the 
conduct  now  most  indispensably  incumbent  on  ma 
was  to  lay  the  oiaotions  of  my  soul  naked  befor^  my 
hearers.  I  looked  fiist  at  Mr  Falkland,  and  then  at 
the  magistrate  and  attendants,  and  then  at  Mr  Falk- 
land again.  My  voice  was  nifibcated  with  agony.  I 
began: — ^' Would  to  Ond  It  were  possible  for  me  to 
retire  from  this  ncene  without  uttering  another  word  ! 
I  would  brave  the  connequences — I  would  submit  to 
any  imputation  nf  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  prafii- 
gaey,  rather  than  add  Co  the  weight  of  misfMiune 
with  which  Mr  Falkland  is  overwhelmed.  But  tbs 
situation,  and  the  demands  of  Mr  Falkland  himself, 
forbid  me.  He,  in  compassion  for  whose  fallen  state 
1  would  willingly  forget  every  interest  of  my  own, 
HOnld  compel  ine  to  accuse,  that  he  might  enter  upon 
his  justification,  I  will  confna  every  Kndmenl  of  my 
hoart,  Mr  Falkland  well  knows— 1  affirm  it  in  hia 
>reaence — bow  unwillingly  I  have  proceeded  to  thia 
utremily.     I  bare  reveienced  him ;  he  wan  worthy 

eired  Che  luoit  ardent  admiration.  He  condescended 
0  encourage  me  ;  I  attached  myself  to  him  with  the 
fulness  of  affection.  He  was  utihappy ;  I  eierted 
nvself  with  youthful  curioeity  to  discover  the  secret 
if  his  wo.  This  waa  the  beginning  of  misfortune. 
What  shall  I  say  (  He  was  indeed  the  murderer  of 
Tyrrell  He  suffered  the  Hawkinaea  to  be  executed, 
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i     me  in  the  tfequel,  tb«v  all  cn;;iiiated  in  h:^  f.>rged    a^nn  me  waf  ercat  for   having  retained  all  9J 
j     aocusacioD.    The  protecutiozi  against  me  for  felonj  i  reM&tmcnt  towanb  him,  thiUp  m  it  might  be,  in  tk« 
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Ixt  hour  of  hia  vxistenee.  It  vu  incic&scd  nhen  be 
diKOtned  me,  u  ha  Bupposod,  Qsing  »  pretence  of 
libenlil;  and  «ntiinent  Co  giie  uew  eilpu  to  mj 
liiMtiUtj.  But  u  I  went  on,  be  could  no  longer  rcaitt. 
He  sax  mr  tiucvritf)  he  iraj  peuctmted  with  my 
grief  sad  compunction.  He  rose  from  his  Kat.  tun* 
punecl  by  the  attenduta, 


tellectual    j 


I    truly  euhlime,  and   thr 
wilder- 


—threw 


iMlfia 


,'  said  be, '  tou  Jmve  conquered !  I  tee 
too  laM  Ibe  ^HAtneu  and  clemtion  of  Jour  mind.  I 
confeu  that  it  ia  to  luy  fault,  and  not  ycun,  chat  it  ia 
to  the  eicesa  of  jealouny  that  *»»  ever  burning  in  my 
bouiD  that  I  owe  my  rub.  I  could  have  misted  any 
plui  of  inaliclotu  accuution  jou  mi^ht  hare  brouglit 
a^init  mo.  But  I  see  that  the  artleiw  and  mauh  (tory 
jou  have  told,  has  carried  tatiriction  to  ecery  nearer. 
All  my  protpecta  ore  concluded.  All  that  I  most  Bi~ 
denCW  detirod  ii  for  erer  fruntrated.  I  bare  spent  a 
lib  of  the  hMesl  cruelty  tocoTer  one  act  of  monientaij 
vice,  uid  to  protect  myself  againit  the  prejudice  of 
jnj  tpecie*.  I  ttand  "now  minplelvly  detected.  My 
Baiiiowillbe«iDsecra(«dtoinfiiui>,while;ourherai8n), 
Jour  patience,  and  your  virtue?,  will  be  forever  ad- 
Biired.  You  hare  inflicted  Oil  IM  the  moat  fatal  of 
all  iDiKhief*,  hut  1  blesa  [he  hand  that  wounds  me. 
And  nni>'  turning  to  the  magiiilrate — 'and  now,  dn 
with  me  aa  jou  please.  I  am  prp[)ared  to  aufler  nil 
the  TEDgeauce  of  the  law.  Ynu  caniiat  inflict  on  me 
jnore  than  1  deserre.  You  cannot  hate  me  mort  than 
1  bate  mvacir.  I  am  the  moat  eicciable  of  all  ril- 
laitiL  1  hare  for  many  ycniS  (1  know  not  how  lonjt) 
dngged  on  a  miierahlo  exiatence    in    iiiaupjiortabli 


and  my  crimen,  d: 

merit  of  my  only  reuianiuif;  uupe,  IJLF  unbiucLiuu  in 
that  tor  the  lake  of  nhicb  alone  I  eonnenled  to  exist. 
It  HtM  worthy  of  auch  Jt  life  that  it  should  oonlinue 
'    '  '  '  "      ■"     IS  this  final  OTerthrow.    If, 

__ ,        ,  ,  a  blrod  that 

wumed  my  lieart,  W  1  feel  that  death  and  infamy 

I  record  the  praiies  bentowed  on  mo  by  KalklanJ, 
not  because  I  dnerre  them,  but  bccauae  they  aerve  to 
aggiavace  the  basenen  of  mycruelly.  ile  aurrived 
Imt  three  days  thia  drcadfal  acene.  I  hare  been  his 
murderer.  ltwas6tthatheahDu1d  praise  my  patience, 
irho  has  fallen  a  Tii-tim,  life  and  fame,  to  My  ^itt- 
apilattonl  It  would  hare  hern  merdful,  in  com- 
parison, if  I  had  planted  a  dagptr  in  hia  heart.  lie 
would  hate  thauked  me  for  my  kindneaa.  llut  atro- 
«ioni,  execrable  wretch  that  I  hare  been,  I  wantonly 
ioflicleil  on  him  an  anguish  a  thousand  tiina  worse 
'*'  kn  death.     Meanwhile  I  endure  the  penalty  of  my 


inat  long  enough  to  witneas  this  final  orer 
hoireTer,  you  wiah  to  punish  me,  you  mua 


Hia  6giin 


imnpnation  befon 


Waking  or  aleepinjt, 
nildly  to  expoatulate  with  in«  for  my  unfeeling 
Iwbatiour.  I  lite  the  detote^l  tirtim  of  conscious 
nproach.  Alas !  I  am  the  tame  Caleb  Williauia  that 
»  short  »,  time  kgo  boasted  that,  howeter  great  were 
tLecalamitin  I  endured,  I  was  still  iunoocnt. 

Such  has  been  the  iwult  of  a  project  I  formed  for 
delirering  mynelf  from  the  eciln  that  had  so  long  at- 
tended me.  I  thought  that  If  I'alkland  were  dead.  1 
■hould  return  once  again  to  all  that  makes  life  worth 
poHiceilug.  I  thought  thst  if  the  guilt  of  Fulkland 
were  oUbtiahed,  fortune  and  the  world  would  emile 
upon  my  eflbrta.  Both  these  eTenta  are  accompliahed, 
—  !•.._.    ^  only  that  1         '     ' 

'ions  perpetually  c 

ig   recard   to  which 
of  iny  erron  !     Falkland,  1  will  think 
nd  from  thai  thought  will  draw  ever- 


been  th< 

only  of 

ftah  nouriihmijnt  for  Iny 

liuntemted  tear,  I  will  ■ 

kaUar  ipirit  tired  not 


a  thy  aibesl 
■  of  men.    ' 


use  are  talentb  and  eent! 

from  which  evSry  finer  ahruh  draws  poison  a.*  it  jnTJW- 
AU  that,  in  a  happier  field  and  a  purer  air,  wonld 
eipand  intutirtue  and  germinate  into  uicfulnen,  ii 
thus  conrcrted  into  henbane  and  deadly  nightshade. 

Falkland!  thou  cnlercdat  ui>Dn  thy  career  with  the 
puieit  and  most  laudable  intentions.  But  thou  im- 
bibedst  Ihepoiaon  of -chivalry  wilbthj  earliest  youth  ; 
and  the  bane  and  1ow'[ninded  oury  that  met  thee  on 
thy  return  to  thy  uatire  seats,   operated  with  thii 

EoiaOD  to  hurry  thee  into  madneas.  Soon,  too  aoon, 
y  this  fatal  coincidence,  were  the  blooming  hopes  of 
th;  youth  blasted  for  everl  From  that  moment  thou 
only  continuedat  to  live  to  the  phantom  of  departed 
honour.  From  that  moment  thy  henerolence  waa,  in 
a  great  measure,  turned  into  Mokling  jealousy  and 
ineiorable  precaution,  Y'ear  after  year  didst  thou 
apend  in  this  misemhlo  project  of  imposture  j  and 
only  at  last  coniinuedst  to  live  long  enoush  to  see, 
by  my  misjudging  and  abhorred  intervention,  thy 
cloflug  hope  disappointed,  and  thy  death  accompanied 
with  the  foulodt  disgrace  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott  liaa  objected  to  wliat  may  be 
termed  the  maater  iauideiit  in  Cuk-b  Williams,  and 
chIIi  it  an  instance  of  the  autlior'i  coareeneaa  and 
bad  taste;  namely,  that  4  gentleman  passionately 
addicted  to  tlie  munner*  of  ancient  chivalry  ehould 
become  &  midnight  asanuin  when  an  honourable 
revenge  v»a  in  his  power.     Atr  Godwin  might  have 
defended  himself  by  dting  ttio  illustriaua  critic's 
own  example  :  tlie  forgery  by  Manuion  is  less  con- 
lialent  with  the  mnnuera  of  chivalry  than  the  aa- 
aaniaation  by  Falkland.    Witiiaut  the  latter,  tbe 
novel  could  hiiie  ludUttle  inlcreit — it  la  the  Icey- 
Btone  of  the  arcll.    iN'or  doea  it  appear  ao  unauited 
to  the  character  of  tbe  here,  who,  though  smit 
with   a   romantic   love    of  fame    and   honour,  ia 
anppmed  to  hnve  lived  in  niodera  times,  and  has 
been  wonnd  up  to  a  pilch  of  phrenay  by  the  public 
brutality  of  Tyrrel.    The  deed  was  inatantaQeons — 
the  knife,  lie  ta}),  felt  in  liis  way.    There  was  no 
time  for  reflection,  nor  wni  Tyrrel  a  permn  whom 
he  could  think  of  meeting  an  equal  crmi  in  open 
combat     He  was   a  noisome   peat  and   nuisance, 
despatched  In  a  mnment  of  fury  by  one  whom  he 
had  injured,   iniultcd,   and  trampled  upon,  solely 
becBlue  of  hia  worth  and  liia  Intellectual  superiority. 
We  have  Incidentally  atloded  to  the  other  novels 
of  Godwin,     'St  Leon'  will  probably  descend  t* 
poaterity  in  company  with  ■  Caleb  Williama,'  but  wo 
cannot  conceive  tb^t  a  lorn  of  any  of  the  others  will 
be  preaerved.    They  have  all  a  strong  family  lilte- 
nesi.    What  Dugald  Stewart  supposed  of  human 
inventian  generally,   that  it  WM  limited,   like  b 
barrel-organ,  to  n  speciflc  number  of  tunes,  is  atticlly     i 
true  of  Mr  Godwin's  flctiona,    In  'St  Leon.'  how-     I 
eTcr,  we  have  a  romantic  story  with  much  fine    , 
writing.     Siting  aside  the  'incredible'  conception     | 
on  which  it  proceeds,  we  find  the  subordinate  in- 
cidents natural  and  juatly  proportioned.    The  pos-     : 
aessor  of  the  philusopher'e  stone  ia  an  interealing     ' 
viaionary— a  French  Falkland  of  the  aiitetnth  cen-     i 
tury,  and  aa  unfortunate,  for  bia  miraculoua  gills 
entail  but  misery  on  himself,  and  bring  ruin  to  his     ' 
family.     Even  exhansllcsa  wealth  is  in  itself  no     I 
blessing;  and  this  ia  the  moral  of  the  atory.    The     ' 
adventures  of  the  hero,  both  warlike  and  domeatic,     i 
are  related  ivith  much  gorgeooaneae  and  amplitude.     ' 
The  character  of  the  heroic  Marguerite,  the  wife  of 
Ijcan,   is  one  of  the  author's  llnest  delineations, 
Bcthlcm   Gnbor  is  also  a   vigorona  and  striking 
aketch,  though  introduced  too  late  in  the  novel  to 
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hare  mentioned,  when  I  was  suddenly  alanncd  by  the 
noiite  of  some  one  stirring  in  the  inner  apartment.     I 
had  looked  into  this  room,  and  had  perceive<l  nothing 
but  the  bed  upon  which  the  old  man  nightly  reposed 
himself.     I  sprung  up,  however,  at  the  sound,  and 
perceiving  that  the  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  outside,  I 
eagerly  fastened  it.     I  then  turned  to  Mordecai — that 
was  the  name  of  my  host :  Wretch,  said  I,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  house!     Oh,  cried  Mordecai,  it  is  my  child!  it  is 
IDT  child!  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.     Beware,  I  answered ;  the 
•lightest  falsehood  more  shall  instantly  be  expiated 
in  your  blood.     I  call  Abraham  to  witness,  rejoined 
the  once  more  terrified  Jew,  it  is  my  child  !  only  my 
child !     Tell  me,  cried  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  child  t  Only  five  years,  said  Mordecai :  my 
dear  Leah  died  when  she  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  several  children,  this  single  one  has  Hurvived 
her.     Speak  to  your  child ;  let  me  hear  her  voice  I 
He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered,  Father,  I  want  to 
oome  out.     I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girL     I  turned  to  the  Jew :  Take  cure,  said  I,  how 
you  deceive  me  now;  is  there  no  other  person  in  that 
room!    He  imprecated  a  curse  on  himMelf  if  there 
were.     I  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  forward.     As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  svizcd  her 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  returned  to  my  cliuir.   Man, 
«aid  I,  you  have  trified  with  me  too  rashly  ;  you  have 
not  considered  what  I  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
have  to  fear ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety  ;  I  will  not  part  with  her  lui  in- 
4t*nt  as  long  as  I  remain  in  your  house ;  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  the  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  ima^ne  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  tafety.    The  Jew  trembled  at  my  resolution  ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  features  and  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.     At  least  let  me  kins  her,  said  he. 
Be  it  so,  replied  I :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remains  with  me.     I  re- 
leaned  my  hold ;  the  child  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
lie  caught  her  in  his  arms.    My  dear  I^eah,  cried  Mor- 
decai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  our  father 
Abraham !  I  call  God  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  daild  shall  be  injured !     Stranger,  you  little 
^now  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  have  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.     We  poor  Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  nian- 
^iud,  have  nothing  but  family  affections  to  support 
us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces  ;  and  family  affec- 
tions are  entwined  with  our  existence,  the  fondest  and 
bext  loved  part  of  ourselves.     The  God  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child!     Now,  sir,  speak !  what  is  it  you 
require  of  me ! 

I  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
coiifonnable  to  the  ap]>earance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
a^d  certain  medical  ingredients  that  1  named  to  him, 
to|^ther  with  his  chafing-dish  of  coals  to  prepare  them  ; 
ajid  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  further 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  nut  to  procure  what  I  demanded.  He  took 
<vrith  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
^oue,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  fastened  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
self to  tranquillise  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
j^Afroed  at  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  was  no 
-wery  difficult  task.  She  presently  left  me,  to  amuse 
berself  with  some  playthmgs  that  lay  scattered  in  a 
corner  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  now  compa- 
r»tivelyat  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hold  I  had  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  firmly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  sunk 
into  »  sort  of  slumber.    *    * 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  my  strength  and  my  health.  My  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  had  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless  ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstaiices 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  then  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  the  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  |>0Bsible.  This  energy,  once 
begun,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  prolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  inJ[>ecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  my 
exertion.  I  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  which 
Mordecai  furnished  me ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  and  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  often  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence  ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  have 
doubted  to  affirm  that  I  had  reached  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  I  examined  with  dispassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  immured  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  than  that  which  a  magic  lantern  produces 
upon  a  wall.  These  arc  thy  works,  superstition  !  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity !  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  I  had 
pikKsed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  effects ;  1  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  cfTccts  were  produced.  Enough 
of  compassion ;  enough  of  complaint ;  I  will  confine 

myself,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  smiple  history. 
*♦  •  ♦ 

I  was  now  once  again  alone.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  heard 
the  noise  which  Mordecai  made  in  undressing  himself, 
and  composing  his  limbs  upon  a  mattress  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  present  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  spread  before  the  hearth.  I  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  asleep.  I 
unfolded  the  papers  he  hsid  brought  me ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  inp-edients  I  had  directed  him  to 
procure ;  there  were  also  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  I  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  which  to  weigh  my  ingredients,  a  vessfel  of  water, 
the  chafing-dish  of  my  host  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  taper,  with  some  charcoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  ca-ne  of  necessity.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  surveying  these  articles  and  arranging  my 
materials,  a  sort  of  torpor  came  suddenly  over  me,  so 
as  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistance.  I  sunk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remained  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  and  applied  my  ut- 
most force  of  mind  to  rouse  my  exertions.  While  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  dying.  Let  not  the  reader  be  sur- 
prised at  this ;  twelve  years*  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  s': 
sudden  a  catastrophe.  Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment,  that  the  calm  and  security  which  succeed  to 
great  internal  injuries  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  vigi- 
lance and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  materials. 
The  fire  was  gone  out ;  the  taper  was  glimmering  in 
the  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  when  \  had  prepared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  of  which  my  organs  and 
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n^nt  i>'i>iil:ir.  a:i<l  perli^i-*  the  be»t  ut  MiMl\»rt 
ni.T.'li..  ill  Ikt  'Ihin  ^vll4*tiiU].*  In  all  uf  tbijr.dr 
{■irtMy*  llll-  ilmiii'tliu  atltri'iioii*  tuiil  the t-Larai> (( 
l«iii;itiJ<.tiiv  mill  lirlue  with  waniiih  aid  tinin^ 
iiVM.  IhiI  in  'l><i:i  Sebastian'  ire  hare  an  inlmfiici 
th-Huli  iiii'biii'Iioiy  jilot,  and  uhamrtfit  flmk  ii*- 
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Mis*  .lAsi:  ruHTKB,  who  »tiU  mrTirrc  i:  m- 
thiiTw*  iif  IBi>  niiiiMiinw.  ThndiUm  of  tCnriuir.  l!"3. 
ainl  Tht  tyi^hJ,  Chir/t.  1310;  both  wttt  bifM.' 
|i«)iilbir.  'I'Ih-  tlr>l  ii  tlu>  luiir,  and  <Mnluiu  *  P-«l 
]il>ii  and  mnic  iiiiiiUKinncd  vn-iica.  Tlin*™*!  M> 
eiilin-ly  a«  n  i«itiire  uf  naliDtinl  mannera  (ihe  S.-rt- 
tlfh  JKHrim  Wj.llaiv.  fur  uxainplv.  Iwinit  rtprwiHW 
m  *  «>rt  iif  dniviiiic-room  hem),  but  ii  vrill^n  'iil 
Itn-al  aiiiiiialiiiii  and  |iii^urt*4iur  etTirt.  In  irC'J 
tu  t)ie  tfinbTiuhl  bvrulc  pimiona,  and  in  viTidhtur 
pninlinit.  Iiiith  tln.-w  ladle*  have  erinivJ  iKiiini.  M 
tlwir  wiitkH  »uilt  the  permanent  interot  ufnsJl.A- 
Yarlrty  iif  I'lmrm'tiT,  tmd  di»I<ifn>e.  A  third  "i* 
liy  Mia*  IVirti^r  liai  been  publiihcd.  entiiW  Tk 
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trer  tlie  latter  thought  of  writing  any  essay  or  story, 
■he  always  submitted  to  him  the  first  rough  plans ; 
and  his  ready  invention  and  infinite  resource,  when 
■he  had  run  into  difllculties  or  absunlities,  never 
ikiled  to  extricate  her  at  her  utmost  need.  *  It  was 
tile  happy  experience  of  this,'  says  MisN  l^lgeworth, 
'  and  my  consequent  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision, 
and  perfect  truth,  that  relieved  me  from  the  vacilla- 
tion and  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject, 
that  I  am  sure  I  sliould  nut  have  written  or  finished 
anything  without  his  support.  He  inspired  in  my 
mind  a  degree  of  hope  and  confidence,  essential,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental 


the  title  of  an  Essay  on  Irish  BuUk,  Besides  some 
critical  and  humorous  illustration,  the  authors  did 
justice  to  the  better  traits  of  the  Irish  character,  and 
illustrated  them  by  some  interesting  and  pathetic 
stories.  The  same  object  was  pursued  in  the  taile,. 
Castle  liackrenU  and  in  Belinda,  a  novel  of  n>nl  life 
and  ordinary  characters.  In  1804  Miss  Edgewortli 
came  forward  with  three  volumes  of  Popular  Tales, 
characterised  by  the  features  of  her  genius — 'a 
genuine  display  of  nature,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
rationality  and  good  sense,  which  was  tlie  more 
pleasing,  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.'  The 
practical  cast  of  her  father's  mind  probably  assisted 


powers,  and  necessary  to  insure  perseverance  in  any  ■  in  directing  Miss  Edgeworth's  talents  into  this  use-   : 
occupation.'    An  able  work,  the  joint  production  of .  ful  and  unn>mantic  channel.   It  appeared  strange  at   \ 


Mr  and  Miss  Kdge worth,  appeared  in  1801  under 


death  of  hh  father,  to  his  Iriiih  property.    During  a  Tiait  to 


first,  and  the  best  of  the  authoress's  critics,  Mr 
JefiVey,  said  at  the  time  *that  it  requireil  slmost 

the  same  courage  to  get  rid  of  the  jargon  of  fashion- 

ilohtWd,  he"b^m'e"\'iiamou«rf'5"Mi«'no^^^^^  »We  life,  and  the  swarms  of  peers,  foundlinpi,  and 

'  sctlucers,  as  it  did  to  sweep  away  the  niythoI')gical 
persons  of  antiquity,  and  to  introduce  characters 
who  spoke  and  acted  like  those  who  were  to  jieruse 


of  Anna  Seward 'm,  ami  married  her  shortly  after  the 
of  his  wife.    In  fAx  years  thiii  lady  died  of  consumption, 
ha  married  her  siHtcr,  a  circumntance  which  exponed  him 


a  good  deal  of  obwrvation  and  cenrture.    After  a  matrimo-     their    adventures.'      In    1806    appeared    Leonora,    a 
onion  of  seventeen  yuarx.  bin  third  wifo  died  of  the  same    novel,   in  two   volumes.     A  moral  purfKise  is  here 


■Mlady  aaher  sister;  and,  although  pant  fifty,  Mr  Edgeworth  aimed  at,  and  the  same  skill  is  displayed  in  working 

■nroe  loat  a  year  till  he  was  united  to  an  Irisii  lady,  Miss  up  onlinary  incidents  into  the  materials  of  powerful 

Beaufort    His  hitter  years  were  s^nt  in  active  exertions  to  fiction ;    but    the   plot  is  painful   and   disagreeable, 

taiefit  Irdand.by  reclaiming boR  land,  introducing auricuiturai  ^he  reduction  of  an  exemplary  husband  by  an  aban. 

™S;^^       l"^"'^T    V     J""^"**''"- 1"T,^^^^  ?•  doned  female,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  his  in- 

iirai  food  of  mechanical  luimuitH  and  now  projects  of  all  kinds.  •        i  u   «.  ^       •    •  'r     •     A  ■        i       ^  .i 

«  hi.  numerous  scheme-.  wa.s  an  attempt  to  educate  his  J"^^  ^f .  <orgJvmg  wife   IS  the  groundwork  of  tho 

son  on  the  plan  delineated  in  Rou»«eau's  Emilc    He  'J^^'y*     In«l»  C»»araV*?"  ^*^^w?^  ^JI ,  ^'**"'*r*.  *"  *^ 

__d  him  in  jacket  and  tn)u*rrt,  with  amis  and  legs  bare,  ^^*®  *  Popular  Tales.    In  1809  Miss  Edgeworth  issued 

altowed  him  to  run  about  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do  *^»"-'<^  volumes   of   Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,   more 

sothlnff  but  what  was  agreeable  to  hirawif.   In  a  few  years  he  P<^>*'erful  and  various  than  any  of  her  previous  pro- 

fonnd  that  the  scheme  had  sui.>ceeded  completely,  so  far  as  re-  ductioiiS.     The  history  of  Lord  (ilenthorn  ufibrds  a 

latsd  to  the  body;  the  youth's  health,  strength,  and  agility  striking  picture  of  ennui,  and  contains  some  excel- 

wtra  conspicuous;  but  the  titate of  hi.4  mind  induL<cd  some  per-  lent  delineation  of  character ;  while  the  story  of 

plaxlty.   He  had  all  the  virtue;*  that  are  found  in  tho  hut  of  Almcria  represents  the  misery  and  heartlessness  of 

the  nvage;  he  was  quick,  fearless,  generous;  but  he  knew  not  a  life  of  mere  fashion.    Three  other  volumes  of 

wliat  it  was  to  nU;,.  It  was  impo»sibio  to  induce  him  to  do  Fashionable  Tales  were  issued  in  1812,  and  fuUy 

■"!!??*'  .?":^^^?J**  ."°*  ^^"T":  "'  i*'?*'"*  ''*'"  '"""*  "****"*  supported  the  authoress's  reputation.    The  number 

^^*JiV      //  T:-  ^'°^°-*»»<''"""*^';»^fd,i«iming.  of  tales  in  this  series  was  three-*  Vivian.'  illus- 

Sre2ii^fnri!lt!rw.Tr:iK::^^^^  ^  "*•  ^^^^m  the  evUs  and  perplexities  arising  from 
tills  cnild  01  nature  grew  up  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  never  -ii  ^«  j  •  n  »».  X  41-.  m-  j 
eould  or  would  apply  to  anything;  m  that  there  remained  no  I«^> "^tion  and  infirmity  of  purpose ;  *Kmilie  de 
aUtrnative  but  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of  C«ulanges,  depicting  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
going  to  mm!  Maria  Edgeworth  wuh  by  her  father's  first  mar-  fashionable  French  lady;  and  *The  Absentee'  (by 
rliws:  she  was  bom  in  OxfordHhire.  and  was  twelvo  years  old  f^^r  the  best  of  the  three  Stories),  written  to  expose 
bcioreshe  was  taken  to  Ireland.  The  family  were  involved  in  the  evils  and  mortifications  j\  the  system  which  the 
tlM  troubles  of  tho  Irish  rebellion  (1798),  and  were  obliged  to  authoress  saw  too  many  intttHHi'es  of  in  Ireland,  of 
snaka  a  precipitate  retreat  frum  their  hoiue,  and  leave  it  in  the  persons  of  fortune  forsaking  their  country  seats  and 
haada  of  tho  rebels;  but  it  was  »p:in<d  from  being  pillaged  by  native  vales  for  the  fnvolitv,  scorn,  and  exjjense 
one  of  the  invadern,  to  wli<.m  Mr  Ivlgeworth  had  previously  of  fashionable  Ix>ndon  societv.  In  1814  Miss  Edge- 
done  aome  kindncM.  Their  nttum  home,  when  the  trouUea  worth  entered  Still  more  extensively  and  sarcastically 
w«ra  over,  is  thus  described  by  Miss  E<lgeworth  In  her  father's  -^^^  4,,^  manners  and  characters  in  high- life,  by  her 

SS^th.  LT^  fAri        1    r        ^^'""^  "^^"^  ^oye\  of  Fatronaoe,  in  four  volumes.     The  miiries 
DMween  the  landlord  and  h  14  dependents.  !..•       i»  J  j  ai.         ^  /» ..1 

•  When  we  came  near  BdgeworthtowT,.  wo  «iw  many  weU-  resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  the 

known  faces  at  the  c^bin  doon.  looking  out  to  welcome  us.  great— a  system  which  she  says  IS  ;t«;ice  accursed 

One  man,  who  was  digging  in  his  field  by  the  road-side,  when  —once  in  giving,  and  once  m  receiving  —are  drawn 

ko  lookad  up  as  our  horws  pa^wd,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  i"  ^^^^  cok)urs,  and  contrasted  with  the  cheerful- 

bis  apade  and  cUsped  his  hands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  aun  ness,  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  manly  virtues 

•hone  upon  it,  was  the  Ktromrest  picture  of  Joy  I  ever  saw.  The  arising  from  honest  and  independent  exertion.     In 

▼Ulage  was  a  mehmchuly  stwctacle;  windows  shattered  and  1817  OUrauthoress  supplied  the  public  with  two  other    ! 

doon  broken.    But  though  the  niiHchicf  done  was  great,  there  tales,  Harrington  and  Ormond,  The  first  was  written 

bad  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  found  all  property  to  counteract  the  illibend  prejudice  entertained  by 

•afe ;  llteraUy  "  not  a  twi;;  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed.**  many  agidnst  the  Jews ;  the  second  is  an  Irish  tale, 

-Within  the  house  overj  thing  was  as  wo  had  fcft  it  A  map  that  equal  to  any  of  the  former.    The  death  of  Mr  Edge- 

w»  had  been  con«ilting  was  . till  open  on  the  library  uWe,  with  ^Q^th  in  1817  made  a  break  in  the  literary  exertion 

pmeiU,  and  slips  of  poper  containing  the  first  Insons  In  arith-  -  ,  •     -^pomnlished  daughter  but  she  comnlet«J  r 

msHe,  ht  which  some  of  the  young  people  (Mr  Edgeworth^  ^  "*•.  «*'*«>mp"»nea  oaugnter.  Dut  sne  completed  a 

Afldren  by  his  second  and  third  wif^^  been  cSwd  the  "«^°^.  which  that  gfntieman  had  begun  of  himsetf. 

nornbig  wehad  been  driven  from  home;  a  pansy.  Inagl.«i  f^d  which  wa«  published  Ul  two  volumes  in  1820. 

of  water,  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  cop>-ing,  was  '"  1®22  she  returned  to  her  couTse  of  moral  mstruc- 

•on  on  the  chimney-piece.  Thc»  trivial  cireimiatances.  mark-  ^lon,  and  published  in  that  year  Rotammd,  a  Seqml 

tarn  I'Bpwe  and  tranquiUity,  struck  us  at  this  moment  with  an  to   Early  LfMtons,   a  work  for  juvenile  readers,  of 

vuvMonable  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  that  had  passed  ■cemed  which  an  earlier  specimen  had  been  published.    A 

Nto  an  Inooherent  dream.*  farther  continuation  appeared  in  1825,  under  the 
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t".tl.-  <.f  llnrrUt   and   Lucy,   four  volunit-*.      Tht-se  '  partkular  paMiun.  wuaM  hare  )«*-fn  a  l;iz*r?  •:r.i- 


It  i-  w.irtl.v  '.f  inc:.:i'  ::.  th.ir.  in  the  autumn  of    IK-r  Kiitiiiieiits  are  so  jii5t  ar.d  trui»,  a:il  ;;'■:•*;■ 
l-'j.'I.  Mi-A  P>lii»-wi*rth,  su-i-'iiii^»;iriitr!  hy  tw«j  f«f  her  i  rlear  aiid  forcible,  tliat  they  in^iupfl  an  i:-.*:a::r :.» 
tinlvrft.  iiisi'Il'  a  vi^it  to  >ir  \V;il:ir  S-uit  at  Abbuts-  .  to  her  moral  views  and   ilt:ducti(.'ii«,  tl.  -uj":.  • 
{•>t\.     >lif  not  only,  h«:  -.li-l,  cinipk-ttrly  answtrrtd,  ]  times,  in  winding  up  her  tale,  aini  Ji*:r.:  lirl;. 
but  *xi'f<-lc<l  the  ex|i«'itati<^ii<  whifli  Kl-  1i:u1  f'jnned,    ticc  among  her  characters.  »lic  is  not  riiw^tv-  - 
aii'l  I.*:  Ma!«  I>Artic:ul:irly  ]iI<-uo4il  with  the  n.ir(Y/(f  and    contistent    or   proliable.       Ili'r    deliiiciT:.:  *    :' 
pKiil-hiinioure-l  anlnur  nf  ii<iii>l  vhiih  »lic  iiniti'd    countrymen  have  obtaineil  just  prai#i*.     T'» 
viitli  Kiii-h  fi;niii<labk'  p4iwrr4  of  ai-.ilt?  observation.    Cfimphnient  {laid  to  theui  is  the  »tat»ni»-nt 
*  Ni-vcr.'  sjyi  Mr  I>K.kh:irt,  •<li'l  I  stc  a  brighter 
div  :it  AMxitsfirl  llian  that  ••ii  wliici:   Mi«s   Kdjre- 


chat  'the  rich  humour,  p;ithet:c  t«»ndir!:-.- 


j.'- 


inirable  taet'  of  thi^ite  Irish  ihtrtrait::  K-v!  !.:* .  nr-v 
w»rth  fir»t  arrivcil  tlM-p':   i:i  vlt  <-ui  I  for^'i-t  her  ■  think  that  st>methin^    inif^ht  be  .ittt  iu|  tr !  T V   i« 
Imik  ATtii  a(.->-ent  whfii  «Kr  w.i«  n-.H  ivi-il  by  iiiin  at  .  own   country  of  the   same   kind  witit   Tl.ur  v- 
hU  anhway.  an-l  tX'l.iiiuv  I,  "evrrythin^  aN.ut  you 
ifli'X.i(-!lv  what  (iiu-  oii^rlit  ti  have  bail  wit  cnou^li  to 


Mis*  !-^l):ewt»rth  so  furtunarely  uchiv»ni !  r  Irvi^.t 
He  excelled  Iiis  model,  bcvause,  with  t-j  .il  *- '• 


dream."    The  weathir  »:»i  Im anritul.  and  the  edific-e  ,  let!^*  and    pnu"tie;U     sagacity,    he    jni^m^-^i  '^ 
and  its  aii(mrt<:nan(-ts  w«re  all  but  c*(inii>lete:  anti  |  higher  onler  nf  imagination,    and  ni<>r*.'  -.xxi-^r 


ilay  afur  "lay.  .*i*  lonK  an  she  <-oulil  remain,  her  host 
hail  always  sijtiic  ni:w  jilaii  4,1'  j:aiity.'  Mi.«  ICdja*- 
worth  rciiiaitu-'l  a  f'irtiiiL;ht  at  Abbittyfunl.  Two 
year"  aftiirwardi  ?«lu.'  luul  an  lipiNirtuiuty  of  repay- 
in;(  tlie  hti«pilalilie"<  (4"  her  entertainir.  Iiy  receivintr 
him  at  P^igewc^rtbtown,  when*  >ir  Walter  tm-t  with 
as  cordi.'d  a  welcome,  and  wheri>  he  tianid  'neither 
mnil  hovels  n'»r  nake*!  jKa*aiitry,  l»ut  !*nu;r  rottaircH 
anil  Hiniliii;r  facs  all  abn'it.*  Literary  fame  ha«l 
KiKiili'd  neither  of  tbf'»e  eMiinent  p-.-rson*,  nor  uiitltteti 
them  for  the  fonnium  b:i^ii:e^s  an  1  enjoyment  of 
life.  *  We  shall  ne%'er/  said  Sutt,  *  learn  t«i  feel  and 
rt.'i«iieet  our  real  calling  and  dentiny,  unless  we  have 
tan>;ht  ourselves  to  eonsi.lcr  everything;  si.s  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  cducatioii  of  the  heart.' 
*  Maria  dicl  not  listen  to  thi-t  without  some  water 
in  liereyes;  her  teart*  are  always  ready  when  any 
p'nemusstrini;  is  touche«l — (for,  as  l*o])e  says,  "the 
lineKt  inind.'i,  like  the  finest  metals,  dis.solve  the 
easiest") ;  but  she  brushed  them  ^laily  aside,  and 
said,  "  Viiu  see  how  it  is;  iK-aii  Swift  said  he  had 
written  his  b(M>ks  in  order  that  ]H'(»ple  mi^ht  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  iireat  binl.  Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  onler  that  he  may  1x>  able  to  treat  his  i)Cople 
as  a  ^nnt  l«"rd  ou.:bt  to  «lo."* 

In  \'*:\\  Mijss  Kil;:ewi>rth  reapiK'an'd  as  a  novelist: 
her  //#/<-w,  in  time  vnlnmes,  is  fully  equal  to  her 
'  Fashi(;nabl(:  Tales,'  and  possesses  more  of  ardour 
am!  pathos.  The  (rrailations  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
the  unhappiness  attending;  f.d^-lKKxl  and  artifices  ure 
strikinu'ly  depicted  in  this  novi  1,  in  connexion  with 
chanicters  (that  of  Lady  Davcnant,  for  example) 
drawn  with  f^reat  f^rcc.  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  wc  have  hjul  from  the  yten 
of  the  ^rifttil  authoress ;  nor  is  it  likely,  fnmi  her 
mlvanced  a^e,  that  »\u*  will  make  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  ami  obM'rvati<m  she  luas 
enriche<l  with  so  many  aihnirahle  ]X'rfornnmces. 
Long,  however,  may  slie  Ik*  able  to  *  dispense  com- 
mon sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  prt.>cincts  of  real  life  ami  natural  fK-ling  I'  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  Miss  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sufllcieut  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist.  Of  po^'tical  or  romantic  feeling  she  has 
cxhibiteil  scarcely  a  single  instance.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  Her  knowledge  of  the  worKl  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  folly  and  dissipation  she  borders 
uixHi  caricature.  The  plan  of  confining  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  :ind  correction  of  one  ]>articular  vice, 
or  one  ern)neous  line  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  Baillie 
ooafiued  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 

*  Life  of  Scott,  ToL  vL  p.  CL 


sympathy  with  man  and  iiatua-.  wl,;:ii  i*  r;  a 
jiowerful,  even  for  moral  uses  ami  il!t  .■t:».  ir.  l  .- 
most  clear  and  irresistible  reasoning.  Tin- 1-"  if.:  ■ 
Miss  F^lireworth,  to  Inculcate  in»truiti-r^  i.i:  r..: 
style  of  the  preceptress,  iKvasionally  iiiirrrlr!.  *  '- 
the  <!onlial  sympathies  of  the  reailer.  ev...i  i::  -^.* 
Irish  descriptions;  whereas  in  ^H.*<1tt  tlii«  i?  uu: 
apparent,  lie  deals  more  with  ]ias<i>>'iii  :iii>i  (n'-.'^zi 
than  with  mere  manners  and  {leculiuritii  r.  iShi^J 
the  aid  of  his  poetical  imagin.'ition.  ami  i-.u>Jt«>>d 
happy  eKsiuence  of  expression.  im{»arr«  the  -ju  J 
nimancc  to  ordinary  incidents  ami  disrvten^  It 
must  lie  admittetl.  hf>wever.  that  in  (iri'ji:iAliT tf>4 
in  fertility  of  inventi<m  Miss  Kilg«-wi)r!li  i«  iu'.'nf 
to  none  of  her  con  tern  pt>rary  novelists.  She  Kwr 
n'|)eats  her  incidents,  her  characters,  dial-^MW*- «' 
plots,  and  few  novelists  have  written  iiion.-.  Ife 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  cli»*i  b-prjlci 
volumes,  anil  mav  bu  re.id  t>ne  after  the  orlar  *iti»- 
out  any  feeling  of  satiety  or  sense  of  npi-ri'.i'Hi. 

In  a  work  hitely  published,  *  Irelan'l.'  by  Mr^^r.: 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  %'ery  interestini:  acci-unt  •':'('' 
residence  and  present  situatit^u  of  Miss  E^li.'^wir*":-  - 
•The  library  at  Edgt^worthtown.*   s-iy  iIil-  »r:ti:«> 
Ms  by  no  means  the  reserve*!  and  solitary  nx-jnt'/. 
libiaries  are  in  genenil.     It  is  lnn:e.  iiid  >p«':-a< 
and  lofty ;  well  stored  with  liooks,  and  emlx-!  jJwI 
with  those  most  valuable  of  all  i-lasses  hI  [-rii!— 
the  suggestive;  it  is  also  picturesque,  hannc  ^^^ 
added  to  so  as  to  increasi*  its  lin.>adih  :  tlH'  ai^'>-<| 
is  supported  by  square   pillar!*,  and  the  'lauti'i:- 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,   emU'lh«hri  *rA 
varied  by  clumps  of  trees  judiciou-ly  plaiUt-i  im- 
parts much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.    Aa  >}\*ri 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  rally int;-|ii>ir.:  turiu* 
family,  who  gnmp  anmnd  it — rea«linif.  ifcririn<:.  f* 
working;  while  Miss  Eilgeworth,  only  an.xinus  a«# 
one  iK)int — that  all  in  the  house  shouid  dot%4i.-ti.v*> 
they  like  without  referu'm'c  to  her — sits  f|uii-tb  «-*• 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  corner  on  the  »^'-i: 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  ^Hir  Walter  S-titt'ii  >\ 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Irelaml,  i4.M.xd  bs^^'^- 
her  upon  a  little  quaint  table,  us  unas>un:ii)if  ^  l^*- 
siblc.  Miss  Edgcworth's  al>5tract<Hlne.-»s  wituM  y^^ 
the  philosophers;  in  that  same  comer,  and  up-»R  ^'-^ 
table,  she  has  written  nearly  all  that  hat  eDi:*ii:tv.'f<^ 
and  delighted  the  world.     There  she  writef  «$*•(" 
quently  as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appeanc^v  iii  i  <  * 
flubiject,  yet  knowing,  by  a  si"»rt  of  insiiui-;.  »'f'^' 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue  ;  and.  wirb  it  vis- 
ing down  her  pen,  hardly  UK>king  up  friw  lar  ]^v« 
she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  siiJ  ki^'-^.* 
spoken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  worvli'  t-'W '^ 
dear  up  any  difficult^*,  or  turn  thecunverfcttMiiciA 
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■  nev  tstiS  more  pleuing  current.  She  hat  the  moai 
lunnoniuua  way  uf  tlirowing  in  explanations — in 
brming  without  vmbarraasicg,  A  very  lurge  fumily' 
par^  uwuibli:  daily  in  tlii»  cliarniing  ruom.  vuuiii 
Mtd  old  boonil  alike  to  the  ipot  by  the 


of  niemory  and  lore.    Illr  Frnncii  ICil^irorth,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  present  Mrs  Edgi-wuTth,  ai  ' 
uf  Lvunc  Miss  Edgeworth'g  younijeat  brother,  h 
a  fiiniily  of  little  ones,  wliu  iiiem  to  eiijoy  the  free-   ; 
(lorn  of  the  library  us  much  ai  their  cldGra:  to  tot   [ 


thiwi  little  people  right  If  tliey  are  trrong ;  tu  rise 
tfom  her  table  to  futuli  tliein  a  toy,  or  even  tu  utve 
a  tervant  n  journey-,  tu  mount  llie  steps  and  find  .1 
Tolnme  Ihnt  eai^|ius  nil  eyes  hiil  her  ovn,  and  liiivinf; 
done  so,  to  flod  exactly  tlie  pHasage  wimted,  are 
hourly  enijilorincnts  of  this  most  unspoiled  and  ad- 
t>ilr>tile  Kmnan.  Sliu  will  tlien  resume  licr  pen,  ntid. 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  hiirdly  seem  to  havu 
eren  (Vayed  the  ttircud  of  licr  ideas;  her  mind  is  so 
rightly  bolaiii-cd.  everytliing  is  so  honestly  weighed, 
that  itie  suiri:r»  no  inconvenienru  from  what  would 
diaturb  and  dis(riu:t  lui  ordinary  writer.' 


Jauk  Al'ETKN,  a  truly  English  novelist,  was  hom 
on  the  IGIh  Dercrnbrr  1775.  at  SteTunton,  iti  Hunp- 
•hin-.  of  wli;,-li  iiArish  her  father  whs  rector.  Mr 
Austen  is  represented  as  a  man  of  reHnvil  taste  luid 
■cquiremeiitf.  who  jtntdcd,  tlmufih  he  did  nut  lire 
to  witness  (he  fruits  of  his  daughter's  talents.  Alter 
the  death  of  Iliu  rmtor,  his  widow  nni]  two  iluU|{hters 
ivliicd  li)  Southampton,  and  subsequently  to  tUe 
Tillnge  of  Clinwt«in,  in  tliu  same  eonnty,  when)  the 
BorclBof  .Inne  Austen  were  written.  (>f  tlu.-sc.  four 
were  puldished  anonymously  In  Ikt  lifetime,  naiiu-lv. 
jSteas  and  ifciuil>ilil^.  I'rule  ami  Frrjtidict.  Maiufiiid 
J^n4.and  ^'nniif.  In  May  1SI7  the  lieidtli  of  tlie 
■uthori'sB  rendered  it  necessary  that  she  slinnld  re- 
tnoTe  to  some  place  where  eiinstiint  meilical  aid  cuuld 
be  proeurol.  She  went  to  Winchester,  and  in  Hint 
city  she  expir«donttie;<4thnf  July  ll<17,aKi-'l  forty- 
two.  Her  personal  worth,  beauty,  and  genius,  made 
hrr  early  death  deeply  lamented  ;  while  the  public 
liad  to  'rpgn>t  the  failure  not  only  of  a  suuree  of 
innocent  anmtenicnf,  but  also  oi  tliut  supidy  of 
piactiuU  |:;d»1  sense  and  instructive  example  which 
■tie  would  probably  have  continued  tu  furnish  bet- 
terthan  aDyoflivreonteniporuries.''    Tliu  insidious 

•  t>r  niutilcf ,  archkiahop  of  DufaLla  (Qusrierly 


'nrlhlllous. 

decay  or  ransumption  which  carried  off  Hiss  Aus- 
ten svemeil  unly  to  Increase  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
She  wrote  while  ilic  could  hold  n  pen  or  pencil,    | 

and  the  day  preceding  her  death  composed  some 
stanzas  rejilete  with  fancy  and  vigour.  Shiirtiv  after 
her  death,  her  friends  Bave  to  the  world  two  noTets. 
entitled  If orlliaiiijer  Abbey  and  I'eriuasiim,  the  first 
being  her  earliest  composition,  and  the  least  valu- 
able of  her  tiriKluctions.  while  the  latter  is  a  highly 
flnialicd  work,  es|ieeially  in  tlie  tender  and  patbetic 
passages.  The  great  charm  of  Miss  Austen's  Actions 
lies  in  their  truth  and  sim|ilivily.  She  gives  us 
plain  representations  of  Enjj[liah  society  in  tlie  middle 
aiiil  bijilier  classes— sets  us  down,  as  it  were.  In  tlte 
country-house,  the  villii.  and  cottage,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  various  classes  of  persuna,  whose  charac- 
ters are  rlisplaved  in  ordinary  Intercourse  and  most 
life-like  dialoii'ues  and  eonrersation.  'flierc  is  no 
attempt  to  vx|>reis  jt'nr  lltini/H,  nor  any  scenes  of  sur- 
prising daring  or  <lislrcss,  to  make  us  fiiri^t  that  we 
are  among  coniinnnpbice  mortals  and  real  existence^ 
Such  materials  would  seem  to  promise  little  fur  the 
novel  reader,  yet  Miss  Austen's  minute  circum- 
stances and  common  details  are  far  from  tiresome. 
They  all  aid  in  developing  and  disc  rim  iimtlng  her 
characters,  in  which  her  chief  strength  lies,  and  ire 
become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  each,  that 
lliey  appear  as  old  friends  or  neighbours.  Sliu  is 
quite  at  home  in  describing  the  mistakes  in  the  eilu-  I 
cation  of  young  ladies — in  delicate  ridicule  nf  female  I 
foibles  and  vanity— in  family  differences,  ubatinary, 
and  pride — in  the  d'istinctiuns  between  the  different 
classes  of  society,  and  the  nicer  sliades  of  feeling  anil  \ 
conduct  ss  they  ripen  into  love  or  friendnliip.  or 
subside  into  indifference  or  disLke.  Her  love  is  not 
nho  csDDOt  or  will  nnt  Iran  snrttilnf  (nm  pinduotioiis  of    . 


[sn. 
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mi  BAuirroii, 


hed  orer  everj  fear ;  and  the  first  sound  that 
the  morning,  wan  her  Toice  raised  in  a  trembling 
of  praise. 

countenance  elerated  as  in  hope,  her  eyes  cast 
is,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
ihed  adoration,  her  face  brightened  with  a  smile 
fm  of  eternal  day,  she  was  found  by  her  atten- 

Awe-struck,  the  woman  paused,  and  at  a  reve* 
(Stance  gazed  upon  the  seraph ;  but  her  entrance 
Jled  back  the  unwilling  spirit  from  its  flight ; 
ibura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
ed  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.  Maiy 
red,  that  her  roaster  was  not  expected  to  arrive 

the  evening,  and  intreated  that  Laura  would 
recruit  her  spiriU,  and  accept  of  some  refresh- 
Laura  made  no  opposition.  She  unconsciously 
wed  what  was  placed  before  her;  unwittingly 
k1  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroad ;  nor  once 
1  aught  that  was  done  to  her,  nor  aught  that 
I    before    her   eyes,  till   her   exhausted  limbs 

rest  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  moul- 
r  near  the  ftpot  where  its  root  was  sending  forth  a 
LMit  thicket. 

)  breath  of  morning  blew  chill  on  the  wasted 
of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
:th  and  recollection.  Her  attendant  seeing  her 
■  in  the  breeze,  compassionately  wrapt  her  more 
y  in  her  cloak,  and  ran  to  seek  a  warmer  cover- 
*  She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,'  said  Laura. 
i  she  have  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soul ! 
rhat  relief  can  she  afford !  What  help  is  there 
8  in  man  t  Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
.  of  the  defenceless  !  thou  who  canst  shield  in 

danger  I  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  diffi- 

I' 

r  eye  rested  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 

;eps.    They  had  brushed  away  the  dew,  and  the 

grass  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  pressure.    The 

nted  trace  of  man's  presence  arrested  her  atten- 

and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  suffering,  and 
ag  the  weakness  of  its  frail  abode,  admitted  the 
Btitious  thought  that  these  marks  afforded  a 
dential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
ation  kindling  in  her  frame,  she  followed  the 

as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar;  then, 
BAly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
elusion,  and  shed  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay, 
e  was  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  that 
ras  near  the  bank  of  the  river.     Its  dark  flood 
(tealing  noiselessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 
lied  the  ofb-repeated  wish  that  she  could  seek 
twoeath  its  waves.     Again  she  moved  feebly  for- 
«    She  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  stood 
nsciously  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 
ht  wind  stirring  the  canes  that  grew  down  to  the 
r's  edge,  she  beheld  close  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 
tk  suddenness  that  mocks  the  speed  of  light,  hope 
ed  on  the  darkened  soul ;  and  stretching  her 
I  in  wild  ecstacy,  *  Help,  help  !'  cried  Laura,  and 
ag  towards  the  boat.     A  feeble  echo  from  the 
ler  shore  alone  returned  the  cry.      Again  she 
mL      No  human   voice   replied.      But  delirious 
sport  lent  vigour  to  her  frame.    She  sprang  into 
bark ;  she  pressed  the  slender  oar  against  the 
L.    The  light  vessel  yielded  to  her  touch.     It 
ed.      The    stream    bore  it  along.     The    woods 
Ki  around  her  prison.    *  Thou  hast  delivered  me!' 
irried  ;  and  sank  senseless. 

meridian  sun  beat  on  her  uncovered  head  ere 
ra  began  to  revive.    Recollection  stole  upon  her 

the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  one 
,  waking  from  a  fearful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
joy,  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
r  was  past,  till  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  dark 
is  bend  over  her,  and  steal  slowly  away  as  the 
M  glided  on  with  the  tide.    The  raptures  of  fallen 


man  own  their  alliance  with  pain,  by  seeking  the 
same  expression.      Joy  and  gratitude,  too  big  for 


utterance,  long  poured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  returning  composure  permitting  the  language 
of  ecstacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoed  to  a  song  of  deliver^ 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods ;  no 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
for  a  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  little  bark  stole  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  The  fox  peeping  from  the  brushwood,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted stranger  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer. 

The  day  declined,  and  Laura,  with  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  began  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darkuew 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her 
fellow-beings.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voyage.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely described  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  hei 
frail  vessel,  and  trembled ;  for  life  was  again  becom  j 
precious,  and  feeble  seemed  her  defence  against  t*^ 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contfUi.ed 
more  than  two  persons,  was  constructed  of  a  slender 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  biich. 
It  yielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  was 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  form  of  Lauia. 

Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lingering  tide;  and  wlien 
a  pine  of  larger  size  or  fonu  more  fantastic  than  his 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  she 
thought  that  through  wilds  less  impassable  her  cwn 
limbs  would  have  borne  her  more  swiftly.  In  vain, 
behind  each  tangled  point,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainly  amid  the  mists  of  eve  did  she 
trace  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  the  stream  she  sent  forward  a  Icng- 
ing  eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  narrow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wildemcm,  repeating 
ever  the  same  picture  of  dreary  repose. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  shadows  of  evening  fell ; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  vith 
the  \tLnt  radiance  of  dav,  but  black  and  heavy,  harshly 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflected 
from  the  waters,  where  they  spread  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  be, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Lamm 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  shore,  intending  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriously  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weicht 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  m  >ans  of  escape, 
she  re-entered  it,  and  again  glided  on  m  her  dismal 
voyage.  She  had  found  in  the  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com  ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  formed  her  whole  sustenance.  Her  frame 
worn  out  with  previous  suffering,  awe  and  fear  at  last 
yielded  to  fatigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  sank  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  mominj^  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  stealing  on  the  silence,  awoke 
Laura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  listened.  The 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looked  up. 
The  dark  woods  still  bent  over  her;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Thej 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  » 
precipice.  Their  imase  was  no  more  reflected  un« 
broken.  The  gray  rocks  which  supported  them,  bat 
half  lent  their  colours  to  the  rippling  water.  The  wild 
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•.•.'...1   ^i*-.  ;....••■  4Vi/-  V/  '  ,r.v»-r**-.'     T;-.i  rj*r'i^T^.*-nt 

|>':r«/! ,  ■*;,'."  ;.*.'■  *rv  f.-tiiL.ir  f.  »;,*l   s.  ir...rji**.'-r'^i 

klr.t'/^r  ix.'.'.J.' r«-;*'.  f-.i'.tr*:'.'.-.:,-  -A  rritir**  i»:,  c".:r;p^.-':'i 
h''r»«rif  »'»  r«:«».. 

Awik'.ri;^  r«-fr«- K«^'J   *;.d   '■',];•■<' t*-«I,   »he  fnind   >rr« 
f'fclkl4ii«l  Hhd  Mi'r  '.'t  h«-r  'JA'i;;.'ij»«-r-  i'l^ii  w^tchin:;  hy 

fcfi'l  Mr*  Falkl.ir.'J  f'ii*ii!'r«l  h«:r  jir'-ini-*?,  liv  relatinj 
tlikt  h<-r  liiftiMii-l,  wh'j  wh«  a  f.kriiif-r,  havinj;  Urcrn 
'•nj|iioy#r'l  with  hi-  t'.vn  -<,ii*»  in  u  tj»  M  which  ovt- 
I'Kik':'!  ih'r  riv«-r,  hti'i  ohvrvc<l  ih«r  fanfio  ciittr  the 
M|'i'l :  th;it  k<-r:iij^  it  t«rf«  late  tn  prevent  th^;  acciilent, 
thtrv  h%«]  hiirrii"!  'i'lwrt  to  th<-  \i*'*\  of  thi*  -trr-aiii  liflovr 
th«*  i'iill,  i/i  h^]i<^'  'if  iritfrrc<;ptiiiL'  th<;  Niat  at  it-*  roap- 
f;<rfiran<'(: :  that  t^f*!!!}?  a'Tu-toiiiwl  to  tliat  wimmI  ilitwn 
thi-  torr«;iit,  thi'V  kiH-w  prwiMrly  the  ^|iot  whiTC  their 
itHAistaiict*  wat  riMmt  likely  to  provf  eff'crtiial :  that  the 
raii'ii',  though  cfivi'n'il  with  fuarri  for  a  Tfiomcut,  had 
in^taiitly  ri-^cn  a^'aiii ;  arnl  that  >rr  KalklaTid  ainl  hin 
MiiiH  had,  hot  without  daii;;cT,  Niicccuiled  in  drawing 
it  to  laiiti. 

Sht;  thfii,  ill  her  turn,  inqiiircNl  \\y  what  nccidcnfe 
I<aiira  hiul  liceii  cxiM>!u.'d  to  Huch  a  iK;rih)Urt  adventure  ; 
t'lprfhitjiif;  wonder  at  the  direction  of  hor  voyage, 
Nincc  F'alkland  farm  waN  the  lant  inhabited  H]K>t  in 
that  di.Htrict.  I^iura,  niin^Iin/;  her  natural  rciterve 
with  a  de?<ir(s  to  Hatisfy  hor  kind  ho*>ti;H;t,  an.«wcred 
that  hhe  liad  lM.*en  torn  from  her  friend."  by  an  in- 
human enemy,  and  that  her  jierihiUN  V(iya;!e  was  the 
leatt  <>irf<'t  (»f  hix  l>arharity.  '  I>ii  you  know/  said 
MrM  Falkland,  M>mewhat  mistaking?  her  meaning, 
*that  to  hiit  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  iKtund  you  to  the  canoe,  you  mu>t  have 
funk  while,  the  lM>at  iioated  on!'  Laura  heard  with 
a  faint  Ninile  the  cflect  of  her  self-possession  ;  l»ut 
considcrinj^  it  an  a  call  to  piouii  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  nelf-applauso,  she  forbore  to  oiler  any 
claim  to  praise,  and  the  subject  was  suffered  to  dmp 
without  further  cxplauation. 


<  T.*    f  •.:-*  r.ir.*  :-  the  H-  :el  r>->a  -rx*  :i*  rjnrd 
Mr"  Falkl^:.  i.  aid  :•■  h«  rart  Mr  F^lkUr.d  ist<=W 
!■:■  r  .T-r:.i:  h>  cLarj*,  Bui  t'<:f:-rv  h*-  L4.J  ><*a  ish'* 
:r.  th.«i  Mw?..  h*  r^re-T*^!  rr.f :rr::ati-3c  rfcar  »  -i:p«i< 
w*:;:hir.2  ar.chr  f-.r  she  Clyde,  ar.i  L*"ir»  easfrljw 
r.rkcifi  :he  ■  pp^rtur.-tT.     the  .--aitain  be:ar  :af.'r« 
by  Mr  Falk'i;;^:.-!  th^t  .*he  C'-iul'i  not  adraTi??'  twprin 
ofh»rr  [A'^j**.  \i  !i->t  hesitated  to  recelv.?  bcr:  hi 
when,  wjfh  the  irresistible  candour  and  raff^vt'ul 
•h'tfie  i:i  ail  her  Ir*  k*  and  wonl*.  *he  a^-uriJ  hini/ 
hi*  rewar-l,  when  -he  «p^'ke  to  hini  in  the  aoctnt*  rf 
h'*  I. alive  land,  the  ^C4•t!iman*^  heart  nielt^:«i 
harini;  tati-ned  himself  that  s^he  wan  a  Hi;tJxc<ir'< 
he  rlt."**^!  the  bar^kin  by  swearing  that  he  wm*  »creb? 
mi^ht  tni-t  her. 

With  tear<  m  her  even  I^iira  to^k  lesire<fkff 
lienevtilent  hr-^t ;  yet  her  heart  bounde<i  with  J«i  * 
hhe  saw  the  re*s9c\  clcavin^r  the  tide,  and  c*cif-NA^ 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exile  swiftly  rrtirit^r  f^'U^ 
view.  In  a  few  days  that  dreaded'  land  dt<apfietf<ni. 
In  a  few  more  the  inomitatnA  of  C^pe  Rretcn  «^ 
;  liehind  the  wave.  The  brisk  ^les  of  autumn  vsft*^ 
the  ve<«el  cheerfully  on  her  way  ;  and  often  <ii<I  Uea 
compute  her  pn>cre«i. 

In  a  clear  frosty  morning  towards  the  mif^^ 
tenibcr  she  hcanl  once  more  the  cry  of  MjinJl'i'* 
music  to  her  oar.  Now  with  a  beat'int;  bi**.*i  *i*  "■ 
to  gaze  upon  a  ridge  of  niountains  indenijn«ril>''^ 
of  the  risinjT  sun  ;  but  the  tean  of  ra)»turf  diiarM' 
her  cyc«  when  every  voice  at  once  shouted  *  ifcotltf "l-" 

All  day  Ijiura  remainctd  on  deck,  ofl  iDA!<untf 
with  the  light  splinter  the  vcssers  courw  tfanM^ktk 
deep.  The  windR  favoured  not  her  im]«tiencr.  Tt- 
wards  evening  they  dicil  away,  and  icarcelr  did  tx 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  .\iiotkA  uid 
another  morning  came,  and  I«aura*s  ear  «v  V\t^ 
with  the  first  souniln  of  her  native  land.  Tbet^^'f*? 
of  a  bell  was  Iwme  alon/c  the  water,  nwr  «wll">2 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  awar.  The  kumUen.* 
lage  church  was  seen  on  the  »hore  :  and  Lun  <^ 
distingiiinh  the  guy  colouring  of  her  countrvwinw* 
Sunday  attire :  the  m.'arlet  plaid,  transmittcJ  ^ 
generation  to  generation,  piniied  decently  cfttt  tke 
plain  clean  coif;  the  bright  blue  gown,  the  tnrbj*^ 
more  recent  housewifery.  To  her  ererr  f^wn  io  ^ 
wcU-knowu  garb  set^uied  the  form  of  a'  fncnl  ^    \ 
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i'lif..  Hut  hf.«-«'ver  thev  mar  in  thii  resemble  ibe 
ni'.ral  «->ii!'ir  t  r.f  luAii,  it  i»  but  doiny  justice  to  ibeie 
f:iv.,'ir:tf 'LsMrtii  of  nature  to  ob^erre,  that,  in  all 
thi-ir  waii'lr-rii.::*.  w;h  •tream  follow*  the  strict  in- 
j.iT.i-ti  II-  f  ii-  parent,  and  never  for  a  moment  l<v*e^ 
it"  '.n?ii.al  'hanM.ter.  Tliat  our  burn  had  a  character 
iif  it-*  ''Wii,  It',  one  who  ww  it<  ppirited  career  could 
pr-.'iMv  ha\i:  di'nied.  It  did  not,  like  the  lazj  and 
luxii riant  -irt^anH  which  ?li«le  throujrh  the  fertile 
vall-v*  of  th'-  ■^»uih,  tuni  and  wind  in  li?tle«*  apathv, 
a-  if  it  hail  n-j  other  object  than  the  p^atifiiation  uf 
iniiui  or  raj.rirc.  Alert,  and  imjietuou-,  and  pcrw- 
Terin;r,  it  even  fr'im  its  infancy  dashed  onward,  proud 
and  It-' -lute ;  and  no  ^oouer  met  with  a  rebuff  from 
the  ro**k.s  on  one  fide  of  the  pi  en,  than  it  flew  in-lig- 
nant  to  th*.*  other,  frcquentlr  awaking  the  sleeping 
ech'iCH  bv  tb«»  noi^c  of  it«  wild  career.  In  complexii»n 
na-  nnti'tc'ed  by  the  fat  of  the  *oil  ;  fur  in  truth  the 
noil  ha<l  no  fat  to  throw  away.  But  little  aA  it  owed 
to  natures  and  (•till  leiw  %k  it  wm  indebteil  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  had  cliithed  it-elf  in  many  ithadetf  of  verdure. 
The  hazrl,  the  birch,  and  the  niountain-a^h,  were  not 
only -rat tere<l  in  profu-ion  throu;;h  the  l>ottom,  but  in 
many  plaif-  cbimb  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
iiieadowH  and  cjni -field-,  indeed,  seemed  very  evidently 
to  have  been  encroachment*  n>adc  by  ftealth  on  the 
■ylvan  re^'i«iri ;  frir  none  ha«i  their  outlines  marked 
with  the  mathematical  preci*iion  in  which  the  modem 
improver  m>  much  delipht^.  Not  a  sitrai^ht  line  wa« 
to  Iks  fscen  in  Jilenbumic.  The  vcrj- plou;rh»  moved 
in  curves ;  and  thou;;h  much  cannot  Imi  iiaid  of  the 
richiieKH  uf  the  rroj>^,  the  ri«ljre«  certainly  waved  with 
all  the  ;.Tacc  and  pride  of  Wauty. 

The  mad,  which  wind«-«l  alon^'  the  foot  of  the  hi  IN, 
on  the  north  -ide  of  the  pl«'n,  owed  a>  little  to  art  ai* 
any  country  n»ad  in  the  kin;.Moni.  It  was  very  nar- 
rf>w,  and  inucli  oncuinlKjre<l  bv  lo<»«e  stones,  brought 
down  from  the  hilU  al)«»ve  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Mrs   Mji^oh  and   Mary  were  so  enchanted  by  the 
chan^'c  nf  scenery  which  was  incesjfantly  unfolding  to 
their  view,  that  they  made  no  ctjmpluints  of  the  sl«»w- 
ncj^s  of  thi'ir  jtr(»;:ro!4s,  nor  did  they  much  repret  Iwinp 
obli;:c*l  to  htoi)  a  few  minutes  ut  a  time,  where  thev 
found  so  much  to  amune  and  to  delight  them.    But  Mr 
Stewart  hud  no  ]>atienceat  meeting;  with  <»bstructii>ns, 
which,  with  a  little  pains,  c«uM  have  been   so  easily 
obviated  ;  atid  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car,  ex- 
patiated uptm  the  indolence  of  the  (icoplc  of  the  irlen, 
who,  tIiou;.'h  they  had  no  other  n»ad  to  the  market, 
could  contente<lly  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
niJikin;?  an  ellbrt  to  repair  it.     *  How  little  trouble 
would  it  co^t,'  said  he,  *  to  throw  the  smaller  of  these 
looiic  stones  into  these  holes  and  ruts,  and  to  remove 
the  lar^-r  t)ncs  to  the  »i<le,  where  they  woubl  fonu  a 
fence   iK'twwni    the   road   and   the   hill !     There   are 
enou;;h  of  idle  boys  in  the  filen  to  effect  all  this,  by 
workin;  at  it  for  one  hour  a-wcek  during  the  suinmer. 
But  then  their  fathers  must  unite  in  setting;  them  to 
work ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  ^den   who  would 
not  sooner  have  his  horses  lamed,  and  his  carts  toni 
to  pieces,  than  have  his  son  eniploye«l  in  a  work  that 
would  benefit  his  neighbours  as  much  as  himself.* 

As  he  was  speak  injr,  they  passed  the  door  of  one  of 
these  small  farmers  ;  and  imme<liately  turning  a  sharp 
comer,  be;ran  to  descend  a  steep,  which  ap{>eared  so 
unsafe  that  Mr  Stewart  made  his  boys  alight,  which 
theycoubl  do  without  inconvenience,  and  j;oing  to  the 
head  of  the  horse,  Untk.  his  [{[uidance  u{K^n  himself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  short  precipice  the  n>a»l  again 
made  a  sudden  turn,  and  discovered  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune  whicn  threatened  tt)  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceed ing  any  farther  for  the  present  evening.  It  was 
no  tit  her  than  the  overtum  of  a  cart  of  hay,  i>cca<<ioned 
by  the  breakitu;  down  of  the  bridge,  along  which  it 
hatl  been  ^)aHNiiij;.  Happily  for  the  poor  hor>e  that 
drew  this  ill- fated  load,  the  harness  by  which  he  was  | 


I 


attached  to  it  wms  of  so  frail  »  natoK  w  to  sjh 
little  resistance  :  «o  thAt  he  and  his  rider  ewiped3> 
hurt  fn.m  the  fall,  liOtvithstA&ding  icsbeisjoKil 
conMderable  depth. 

.\t  fir>t,  indeed,  neither  boj  sor  hone  vu  mi; 
but  as  Mr  Stewart  adr&nced  to  ezazzune,  vbetber  ^t 
reinovin;:  the  hay,  which  partly  covered  the  !di|i 
and  part  It  hung  «U!epende4l  on  the  bu«he«,  iht  mi 
miuht  «till )«  paA<«able.  he  heftrd  a  child'*  vo:ee  ia  t^ 
holbfw  exclaiming.  'Come  on,  ye  muckle  brrte!  w 
ha^i  a-s  wtrel  c^iiie  on!  I'll  gar  ye  I  I'll  gar  ye  I  Tiii*! 
a  gude  bea-t  now ;  come  awa  l'  That's  it  I  *  Ay,  je'r? 
a  gude  beajtt  now  !' 

I  A-*  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  little  fcUw  rf 
ablaut  ten  vear«  ^.f  a«re  was  seen  iivuing  Iba  ue 
hiillow,  ami  pulling  afWr  him,  with  all  lufa'^L  i 

I  LTeat  long-liacked  olumsr  animal  of  the  hone^eni^ 

i  thou;rh  ap[>arrntlT  of  a  very  mulish  temper. 

I  'You  have  met  with  a  sad  accident,'  ni^  Xr 
Stewart ;  *  how  did   all  thiji  happen  I'    *  You  zutm 

I  how  it  happened   plain  eneugh,'  retaned  thtW; 

I  *  the  brig  brak,  and  the  can  o>uppet.*  *  And  didja 
and  the  hor*e  coup  likewise  T  said  MrStewt.  *'0 
ay,  we  a*  ci^upjwt    thegither,  for  I  was  ridin'oibi 

I  iMU'k.'    *  Aiiil  where  is  vour  father,  and  all  tbewtrf 

;  the  folk  r  *  Whaur  etud  they  be  but  in  the  hay^SciJI 
Dinna  ye  ken  that  wc^re  takiu*  in  our  hay!  J«b 
Tamson's  ami  Jamie  Forster'»  was  in  a  week  me^ bo 
we're  aye  ahint  the  lave.' 

All  the  jrtirty  were  greatlj  amased  by  the  cn^ 
posure  which  the  youni;  peasant  evinced  und<?  Ui 
mi!<fortune.  as  well'  as  br  the  shrewdnew  of  ki*  «• 
swers  ;  and  having  learned  from  him  that  the  bv- 
field  was  at  no  gr«>at  distance,  gave  him  some biP 
|»ence  m  hapten  his  «iieed,  and  promised  totaksoM 
uf  his  horse  till  he  .•should  return  with  a^^^iictance^ 

He  soiMi  apiKarcil,  followed  by  hii  father  ladtw 
other  men,  who  came  on  stepping  at  their  U5ual  f^eb 
*  Why,  fanner,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  'you  havetrj«« 
rather  too  loni;  to  this  rotten  plank,  I  think'  {poiac* 
ing  tow  hen'  it  had  given  way);  '  if  you  reiwebff 
the  last  time  I  pasi^cd  thin  road,  which  was  «Tta! 
month-  since,  I  then  told  you  that  the  briil^  vwia 
danger,  and  .-howei]  you  how  easily  it  might  be  !^ 
paired  {' 

*  It  is  a'  true,'  said  the  fanner,  moving  his  borjut: 
'but  I  thoviirht  it  would  do  weel  eneugh.  I«{^rttf 
Jamie  Forster  and  .Tuhii  Tamson  about  it ;  b>it  ibr* 
said  they  nod  na  fai»h  then iMd veil  to  mend  a  Iri^  tkic 
was  to  serve  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen.* 

*  But  you  must  now  mend  it  for  your  own  akt* 
said  Mr  Stewart,  *  even  though  a'  the  folk  in  the^o 
shouM  be  the  bettor  for  it.' 

*  .\y,  sir,*  said  one  of  the  men,  *  that's  *prkefl  lib 
yoursel'  I  would  everj-body  follow  your  cxanpif.  ti« 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  peace  aodpifi 
neighbourhood.     Only  tell  us  what  we  are  t-i  As  ^^ 
ril  work  at  vour  bidding  till  it  be  pit-wkiri'* 

*\\*ell,*  siid  Mr  Stewart,  *  bring  down  iK^fJ**^ 
that  I  saw  lyin^  in  the  barn-yard,  and  whick,  <^>'4^ 
you  have  been  obliged  to  step  over  them  fTeri»J 
since  the  stack  thev  propped  was  taken  in,  ksT«w^ 
been  liAed.     You  know  what  I  mean  V 

*  0  ye;«,  sir,*  Mid  the  fanuer,  grinning^  *«*'*' 
what  ye  mean  weel  eneugh  :  and  indeed  I  oij  ^ 
for  I  have  fallen  thrioe  owre  them  since  thfvl*.^*^ 
and  often  said  they  »ud  be  set  by,  but  we  cto'duM 
fashed.* 

While  the  fanner,  with  one  of  the  men,  wnijh 
taking  the  horse  with  them,  for  the  planks  in  'i***^  ' 
all  that  remained  set  to  work,  under  Mr  ^**'*r  . 
direction,  to  remove  the  hay,  and  clear  atriy  t^*^  j 
bish  ;  Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  being  the  onlr  idlCf*^ 
tators  of  the  scene.  In  little  more  than  half  *"k*  , 
the  planks  were  laid,  and  corerM  with  sodcntft**  i 
the  Dank,  and  the  bridge  now  only  wanted  i  ^  i 
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rar:-.a«  a  >w.:il    Hi-.ai 


\.^  have  i:.<ln4  ^Ihir^ 
."vw..lk..-i    -I-'t   «■    ■ 


'   f  :.- 


■  lli'ircir  frum  the  ^ui.-lr^: , . ., , 

l!;i;  theatrtii  Kii  .-.jwri.  ir.  .ihrfi^r.^>»  t>  vht-.  (i- 
ivii*:  LtviI  Jte  call  .,'  v^tv.  aa-l  w*  »3*p»c:  T^^ 
J'-.i-i4a.iIVn:p-iaeI'Ki:t  w.cli  hirt  i^-:aw. 

■  r"L\-  in  Ii-r  cvh.  TiJ*  rx  vller.t  w  jr>*.-  tii  .« 
■,'  fiv-  i*:ijhur^  ,:J:a.i7-a  'f  J*--)  Ma*,  -i, 
:.a.:-.-.  l^hoiii:;  rti- t.:1u«  ..f  ii;j;ltt;H.s:'a» 
'.■■-'■ir>l.  r:.  vhrrv  lljn::^ii  wm  S  ;=  £.-:  the  >M 
i:4j.  Tr^.  fimili-  ayiirvvl*  r»iT...t*-1  M  ftin>i 
n".  ith^rv  II>rr.,ili  xiTru^if]  the  *::p-.;--:;  *»f  rt- 
tr.i_v  ^-f  Sir  JiTT*.    S--rv^  -ste.  »h>  hii  Sm 


■i.iitl*iiru..:L;;  tfrf<-:  'ir-f  ::.->!.vl-t->:jf  ;*!(...-i,n  .ir;t,.tr:,.ia;  Ut;-: 
ircF-il^  'f  ,-ei.:>.  *:.!.  ::.  til  p:«.t*b;::ir.  •i-:r.f*d  ■  'u,ttr  Jl'jjjMKru.  nii  .-.  -n  .t  » v 

b  MtW  k!..m.  t   taw  l-=*i.  ^TMt  *:.!  ■j:.IntwL  j-j^  /..A;.V*  C^ft-i.     In   ir: 

The  Interi.ir  arTjnjrmenU  «ni  «i\i-innviJ.«i'>n  of   '«f  t:i;r*:..*  ir;--  tU-  ^*_U[y 

Ihit  unpnm:r:^il '- -llji^K  are  li.iU-i-uJ  aii-l  uiiLrai-  J, '"■'.'''■■'■'''■''*  *'-'■  <I>Ti-^   » 

firij'jlp.     The  fiiT.>»r  if  a  en»i  ci*v  nm'i.  bui  hi*  ki/S'ip-J  »!■.■!  ttwi 

wif-  i*  p>'jM!rBW  ar.'l  rn-iDJiit-l.  aivl  tl»  cliildiv"  "•'''  ■■•'•■■■■i"  tf  -'■ 

wlf-wLlk-l  jn,i   Tel*ri;.«*.    Mr»  M».n  flai*  tfi-  •!••>:?";.>»;;■.■«  L 

fjiu-.h  -mil*  ia.-  rri^-ii.'rf,  but  «fce  tSsvu  a  womltr-  ?"«!  l.^il;^a  in  toj.*:  >■!  ir.L  i:^ 
ful  oharw  ani»n^  tiKir  neiiiSitwun.    J'iic- ireti  a       '  U'<  haiefa^ !  at.<  thrri-i-it  ;>.' 

•rh-vl  maUblii^l  oa  hir  oim  |Jin.  anil  t»vt  ar.J  Iia.1  vT.t  iv  k.^a^c  I)r  I'iT'.-v  (J'<r 

|;irl*  exert  thrm»elvi»  Vx  tSTis-t  ■  refirniatiiii  in  ihe  r--i  Lt.i.«  Lin. !,  '.(Hiiir  ■  *jr:jl;i:» 

cottaen  of  tlirir  panm*.    The  mivt  t;urly  I'ii'k-  a  rj«:y  a:  li  jbt.  a*  I  rajri^jcj  :  £.■ 

len  fur  l!h>  ^i*  -iJI  fnU  aiv  a;  tini^h  n>nrjr.>T>l  ihar.  iLe  lu.'t;  uiiialLr  ai.i  'VL^i 

of  ihe  «aperii-rity  .vf  ;>;r  new  ryceni.  anil  Ibc  Tit!jiA-  Hejr.  '.U,  M-'kn-l  ihi  c^joch  t-.~i 

onJeiyiie*  a  viinijLtr  traaif. rrnati-iii.     In  the  nia-  — i.'-  itrrowii  boa-*  :  j*.,  Al><—i 

'   '     V  hunitJe  s^ienv*.  nnJ  the  p^lu.l  li^^ary  J-  h=~  ■: !  Itaiul  lrr>.  t'iiii 


.  P-  Sri 


-;  frii-!..!*.  >!,e  a-j*  mt:*)! 
•-  r..  i:tyii.;!.U  B,irbr.k,-.  Eif 
:hcl  liiT  !!r>t  ir.T^ricT  wrA  'Jc 


di*plav,^f  i:iai 

ttffl  eiiaiv*  h-r  k::.><T 

her  fine  tj>.-t  a^ii  •l;^7i:> 


muM  y^^aril- 


Mbs  IlA^tMiR  MoaE  a lopte  1  A  r:^n  menhir  ai  a  „.^ 
mMiii  of  •vnrT>yinf  tcii^i.ut  injlruclL:).  Stie  <Mii  „|i,, 
Rcaivdv  be  taid  to  bare  beer,  cret  '  free  if  tbe  cur-    oar  i 


■:i-:    -  :..:-. 

■  un.ir.e  1! 


^  t:::.i !««. 


hU  vl-  latf^  b«.|  a 

t:!iv iLi, ;r-  «j,eii 

;  f-r  U-  ir*%.  h^ix  n 

irA  l.i,„  at  Sir  .1.. 
'  «tat  4'>  Tnu  ihiik  .. 
Kill  i;:..ir!.L'  .t>4tt.-->ii 


ua^.    ^!>   \Vi  lr.rHlaT  ercait.- 
!■  hU   liti'.f  par>ur  vkn  »" 


WI  il.  I..  i.>i£l,<:d  htani;.,  .■»,.  1  ,..;.|  h,,  ^ 
.■Lair  T.  •Cich  be  i.fier  ijii.  He  ,sid  ir  it 
tin  "f  B.->i.;l  ai..l  l.in.^lt"  wbtu  thi-i  .t«.i  i 
a*  ilwy  iriiAdnol.  i>h«re  ilir  w,  i,d  >iM<t»  arii 
SUbrth.  The  i.lia-.»..r'R,d  w.  (trir  rt!lt 
thai  it  quite  ilepnTipJ  Item  rf  n->(.      H.-inrTi 
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wri 
hn 

it 
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J  After  riuch  miinl  dii-ounr,  he  iiirrm  icijn<ll«t»     [ 

,  and  with  one  of  his  iim-l  an.ial.le  Wts  mhi^-b  bi*   'f 

y-.t^  _,0»J         »w -een  t.>  fptra  the  lowt  ij,.n  of  it    hr^aT^'IliM     , 

*"; ^^  h-uJ  that  T-u  are  rnc-prrf  j,,  ,)„  u^fy,  ^^kI  ^^.b.    ; 
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httTe  been  quoted  and  remembered  u  tene  and 

'  In  mm  this  bluniler  still  ;ou  6tid, 
All  think  llieir  liKle  Kt  DiuikiDd.' 

'  ShibU  h«l)it«  "cU  panued  bftimCT, 
M»j  reuh  the  dignitj  of  crime..' 

Such  line*  mark  Ilit  (wid  sense  and  keen  obscrrs- 
tion  of  tbc  writer,  nnd  thc«e  qualities  Jlannah  now 
resolved  to  dt-vote  cuplu'ively  to  high  objects.  The 
gBy  life  of  tlie  fiuliiunn.ble  world  hod  loit  itacharmi, 
and,  bHTinf;  jiubliahed  lier  *  Baa  Bleu,'  she  retired  to 
a  gniall  eotlage  ni>d  trnrden  near  Bristol,  where  ber 
listen  kept  a  flourisbina  boardinfC-schooL  Her 
jirose  publicatiun  wiis  Tioaghta  on  the  Importanct  of 
Ac  Manntri  of  tht  Grral  lo  Gauml  Socitlf,  produced 
In  irSS.  This  wai  followed  in  1791  by  an  Eilisu  ' 
1^  thf  Biligim  of  tht  Faih'umabU  World.  At 
means  nf  euunCenictinRtlieiwlilieal  trncts  and  em 
tions  of  the  Jacobins  and  levi'lli^rs,  Hannah  Moi 
in  1794.  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  publiilied  monthly 
under  the  title  of  TAt  Chmp  RrpotHory,  which  at- 
tained to  ■  sale  of  about  ft  miltiun  each  number. 
Some  of  Hie  little  it/iries  (aa  the  '  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  I'lnin')  are  well  told,  and  contain  striking 
moral  and  rtli^ous  lessons.  With  the  aame  ubject, 
our  BUthoresi  published  a  Tolumc  called  VSlage 
PiJitici,  Hit  nlliiT  principal  works  are — flriclurei 
m  tin  Modtm  ftj/Urm  of  t-'cmnlt  KdHcalim,  1799  i 
Jlatlt  loiranlji  Firming  'Ik  Chnrncltr  of  a  yiiKng  PriH- 
cm.  ItUAi  (^dell^  in  SiarrA  of  a  ll'i/'.  mmprf/umd- 
uu  O'atrrnlhau  rni  Damr'tif  HnhiU  and  Manncm, 
iMigHm  and  Jtoriili,  two  Tiilumei.  1909;  Fmclical 
PItrv.  it  Ihe  lijlurm-f  oflhr  IMiginn  oflht  l/rarl  on  th, 
Condvet  KjLffe.  two  vuluniPP.  I S 11  -,  'OtrMllaii  Morali 
two  voluniea,  181 J  i  fumjr  on  the  CAaracler  am 
Writlnif  i</'  St  Pnyl.  tw'Wtilamix,  IHIS;  aai  Monti 
Slitlrlia  t^Prevaitinj)  OpmiaBi  and  Maifncri,  Forrigti 
and  Domtilic.  milli  Iti^telioi'M  on  Prvyr,  1819.  I'he 
collection  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
Tolumei  octaTo.  The  work  entitled '  Hint*  towarda 
Fortiiing  the  Characlcr  nf  a  Young  IVincess,' 
written  with  a  view  to  the  eJni'ation  uf  the  Prin 
Charlotte,  on  witii'h  subject  tiic  adriec  and  an 
ante  of  Haounh  M'lre  liad  been  requested  by  Qi 
Charhitte,  Ot '  Cid^ba.'  we  arc  tuld  thnt  ten 
Horn  were  sold  in  one  year — a  rvmarkable  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  tlie  work.  The  talu  is  adniinhly 
writtcD,  with  a  fine  rein  of  delicate  irony  nnd  snr- 
casni,  and  some  of  the  characters  arc  well  dvjiicted, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  tbc  story,  it  preaenta  few 
incident!  or  embvllisliments  to  attract  ordinal^ 
noTcl  readers.  U  ban  nut  inaptly  been  sljUfd  'a 
dramnlic  lermon.'  Uf  tlie  other  publii-utions  of  the 
Bulboresa,  wo  may  lay,  willi  one  of  her  criticn,  ■  it 
would  be  idle  in  us  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known 
as  the  "  Thoughts  on  tlic  Manners  of  the  Great." 
the  "  Essay  on  the  Iteligion  of  the  Faahiouable 
World,"  and  so  on,  which  finally  eslnblished  Miss 
More's  name  a*  a  great  mora]  writer,  poBucssing  a 
masterly  command  over  the  resources  of  our  lan- 
guagc,  and  devoting  a  keen  wit  nnd  a  liTely  fancy 
to  tlie  beat  and  nobieit  of  puquues.'  In  her  latter 
days  there  wni  perhaps  a  tincture  of  unneceaaaiy 
([loora  or  sOTerity  in  her  religioos  yiews  ;  yet,  when 
we  recollect  her  unfeigned  aincerity  and  practical 
tieneTotence — her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor 
miners  nnd  cottagers — and  the  untiring  leal  with 
which  she  laboured,  ercn  omidit  severe  bodily  in- 
bmities,  to  inculcato  sound  principles  and  intellec- 

mlsUto  of  ■  fnrslfner.  wbo,  baring  of  tho  Blus  etcckiiif 
Cltlb,  trAFi4],l^jd  11  lltcnlLj'  '  Bat  BIbd.'  Djron  wnftii  a  llfbt 
satlrloal  4keLch  of  Lbs  Blua  of  bis  da^--tbe  FrequeiKati  nT  Uw 
iiwattb]>  of  his  gmlus. 


tual  rultivatioti.  from  the  palan-c  to  the  nxti^.  It 
is  impoasiblt  nut  to  rank  her  among  the  beiC  l>«- 
fadon  ofmBiikinJ. 

Tbc  Kreat  aucccsi  of  the  different  works  of  (na 
authoress  enabled  ber  to  live  in  tate,  and  lo  ilii- 
pense  charities  around  her.  Hot  sisters  iIh  SR^md 
a  competency,  and  they  all  lired  tojiethcr  at  Bulij- 
Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent  which  ihsv  par- 
chased  and  imprDt-eil.  '  From  the  day  that  Ibe 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  vhnk  at- 
tcrhood  appeals  to  have  flowed  oo  in  ooe  osifxa 
currentof  peace  and  contentment,  dinsraifledadfbf 
new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  on  Batboresa,  sad  Ihi 
ups  and  downs  which  she  aiid  the  otliei*  mit  viU 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  hamucti- 
periment^namely,  tiitir  zcaloua  eflbrt  te  (ilMi 
the  blessings  of  education  and  religion  inmcf  Ih 
inhabitants  of  certain  villages  aitnated  in  a  wilil 
country  some  eipht  or  ten  miles  from  thrir  atoit, 
who,  from  a  coiicurrence  of  unhappv  lacal  ami  !«■ 
porary  ein-unistaui-ea,  had  been  Wfl  in  a  itm  rf 
itinoranco  hardly  conceivable  at  the  ptMtol  dij."" 
These  exertiens  were  ultimately  lo  succeiatU.  thsl 
the  sisterhood  had  the  gratiBcation  of  witnos^  i 
yearly  festival  celebrated  on  the  liills  of  Chriil 
where  above  a  thousand  children,  with  thenKDln 
of  female  clubs  of  indastrj'  (ijso  establichad  ij 
them),  after  attending  chonih  aeriice,  weienpW 
at  the  expense  of  their  benefactor*.  Hannah  llm 
died  on  the  ith  of  September  1833.  aged  ei^dv- 
eiifht.  She  had  made  about  X30.000  bylid'ri- 
Inga,  and  she  letl,  by  her  will,  legacies  to  i:hai(tiU[ 
and  religioua  institutions  amounting  to  i:ia.UM, 

In  163'!,  Memoiri  o/  tht  Lilt  and  Coiiu)vine 
of  Mt4  Hannah  Hon.  by  \ViUiam  liobcrU  l*^. 
were  publisher]  in  four  volumes.  In  these  •**  kin 
a  full  anvunt  by  Hannah  herself  of  h^  Londoo  liJc. 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

LADT  MOnaAN. 

L*nv  MoROAN  (Sidney  Owenion)  has,  dntiaf  tli 

niunts  of  lileruture^in  poetry,  the  drami,  rBTds, 
biography,    etiiics,    politicg,    and    hooka  of  tf»ni«.     ■ 
Whether  ahc  bos  written  any  one  book  that  *i3 
bccimie  a  standard  portion  nf  our  liti'i-ature.  ii  tI«iH- 
fbl,  but  we  are  indebted  to  her  pen  fir  a  nnintercf 
etcver  lively  natiouol  sketches  and  aneodi'les.   Sk    - 
has  fought  her  way  to  distinction,  sclf-edocilai.  i: 
the  midst  of  raillery,  sarcasm,  and  TilQpetatM«,Is> 
yoked  on  the  one  band   by  her  careless  tod  haU 
avowal  of  liberal  opinions  on  qncations  of  poBtia 
and  tlia  '  minor  morals'  of  life,  and  cji  the  Mhtf  t* 
her  ill-couccaled  worship  of  th«  fashioaa  aad  fuUi 
of  the  great,  which  has  led  her  democratic  for**   , 
pronounce  the  pretty  severe  opinion,  that  "llw    . 
not  a  pemicinuB  vanity  or  aOliclatiun  hctoirV 
tuft.hunling  or  mudUhntit,  whkh  she  di«s  V* 
labour  to  confirm  and  strengthen  by  precept,  «sC- 
ment,  andiier  own  goodly  example.'t    IfLadv*"' 
gnn  lia«  not  always  taste,  she  haa  tjdent ;  if  de  >ai 

always  delicacy,  she  speaks  boldly  and  Mr :  , 
ifahehasgot  into  the  society  of  the  gwat  (the  ltf^  ,' 
tation  of  her  w-ritings,  like  those  of  Swift,  '4«*  , 
the  ofllce  uf  a  blue  ribbon  or  of  a  cods-aDd^ii 
ahe  has  told  us  all  she  knowa  about  tlKm.  iSir  ^  | 
been  as  liberal  of  satire  and  larcaam  as  of  aialBlsK  \, 
She  has  a  ma»culino  disregard  of  cosniMsi  opus"  '  i 
ir  eenaurc,  and  a  Icmpcramenl,  n  ahe  hcradf  *>«  I  1 
as  cheery  and  genial  as  ever  went  lo  (hat  itrffC  I  I 
medley  of  pathos  and  humour — the  Irish  diamlH.'  I  I 
Mr  Owenson,  the  btlicr  uf  oiu  autborss.  *"  '  |1 
•  Qiurlcrly  RnliTw,  ICM,  II 

t  WwlmlnstfT  Rtvtow,  Oct.  m»  iM 
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th..  .lati-  .11'  it-  ini:Ji.Mti.«».  iiti.1  ■:n.ri..r  t.i  tin-  h].-  ;  i.n.-i..vt* h.nl  !!.k1 
[HrMri>ii<.-v  1.1'  Wiiin-rk-r  ami  (iiii'  M-.-iw  rii.)r.  an.l  tliiit  .  n-K.  k.-.]  ^l  lairli 
it  •riu  njci-lnl  liy  till.-  iiutJi-)K»  ..f  tlniH-  w.irki^  i  .lnwn  in  Entduii.l 
villi  till-  aK*iirdiin\  tint  a  ii-iml  or  --rurk  it  fli-li'iii  wlii.-li  tht  Hvna 
eiitiriJv  N-illisli  »-.mM  nrt  Miti:  with  llu-  (.u'lii-:  tiiiuii' primary.' 
Mr  liiilt  wint  mi  with  lii'  n-ul  a^.i  ur  in  tla-  iMm-  ;  n-^ily.    Hit  llW 

Kwili.iii  i.r  SiNitrli  unvcli.  Ik-  liHil  Miu'  n.iinil  rVut*  Tiiluniei,  iMirir 
tiilmiKthliiv,  ami  SirAmh.H-  Wi/li^.  Thr  Kiihtil,-ti.\\*  rH  thv  VmV 
riit  Sl,-,m.ll.'il.  an.l  The  l'i-r*U  Bin'  hi.its- !  mi-lml  j  anil  Ik' 
■iivlv  |,.i!ili.h.a-llf  t-.vi.  nr-t  M-iili  .:.ri.liHl  -i.-i-i-u.  |  mTijiEivpiif  tliP  i-i 
Tli>-'<-  vvf  f..ll.iHi->l  Ht  nil  1  III.-  iiiii-ri-ils  hy  U.o'm*  \  llii-  t^■\f^l  if  Qiui 

Tl<f  SMtrifr.  n'vil-  nniittitiii-'iif  .I.ini'i  t.  if  Si-iii'-  !  i.f  tn.itiiii;  it  wa 
IniiJiunJ  /f.ifAr/'iii.  nn.ivi-lip.trtlylii'fiiM-111.  r.niiiikil'  piildk-  fa-to,  i:.vi 
nn  till-  vurk  )iv  lliriii-i  on  Ih-j  l.n-  niul  Ti-iun  (if!  Sr^iTI,  WBH  inii^ili 
I-MwaM  I.  Mr'liiilliil<.il<-illi''li>'laiHinviiii>u-1v.hi  i  ili-|Kirtnii-nt.  Fu 
tMJ4,uniiiti!ro*liu^MnnKi:.:iiir..l!ltii'r..1<,  7%-(Jwa.  ;(1>..'<.1)  Jlr  <1:ilt  > 
whii-li  w:i!i  r'viiMri-d  liy  Sir  \V:illiT  K-nIt  in  HLu-k-  i  Init  tills  iipw  vniji 
wiMiirii  Ma(.'iizliu>.  In 'fi'rtility,  tiiill  vat  mily  tnr- !  <jiilrt.il  nmrvtiniF, 
pawuil  l.y  ^i^^iitt ;  anil  pi'rlu)qi  iiii  i.tlu-r  iiiithiiT  i-iniM  j  iif  Kpiiiiiin  than  I 
liHvu  written  an  Mguiil  niinUr  iif  wi.rk<  uf  fii'ti.>ii.  I  lift  thp  ddily  dru 
THFiiil  in  stilt-  ami  m^unnr.  within  tin-  -^un-  liiiiiLsl  u'l  whk-li  tiv  was 
pcrii»t.  His  pniu*  wa*  iiiiii]ii»I.  miil  Iw  ihiiii  not  'I1iu  coinpjmtire 
Kt'iii  tn  iMVL-  bein  iiMi-  In  di'iTiiiii]ii.:i-  Ivtwivn  lhi<  T.iluuii.'),  tlm  nani 
gintd  niul  thv  Iwli  but  tlio  vi^nir  hii:1  n)|ii'iit<ncn«  ti-n-*tint!  natum 
uf  hio  ininil  wi-ru  ivrtainiT  rx-tiiiirk;ildiL  llii.  iViciKlly  f'.iir  uiitiwii  of  tt 
binifniiilK-r,  Pr  Minr  I'f  Mu^sdlHir^li,  e.iy*  jnilly.  I>y  lln-  crilk-ii.  f 
that  till-  -prcat  drawback  tn  Mr  (miIi'h  iinviH-rity  tlti-iiuih<)r(as  Ik 
anil  1ia[ipiiKM  «b>  tlu:  innlliludu  nf  his  Ti'Miiirc.'R.  of  t!iiilu*i  hi-  mil 
and  fniTii  liia  tHfing  niiinlly  flttud  liir  a  ktu;k-ut  mtil  (iniii-  iiiLiintiicni 
ni.-in  ofthv  wiirliL  Ai  thi-nlil  pronrli  hath  it.  "tltc  jKntd  hint  to  wd 
niilinc  «toiii.-  (.Mthcrs  lui  fi>;tr  in  in  tlw  traiisili<>ii  cxL-cutvil  a  *vrie« 
friin  "KV  i>-<'iip:ili»n  iiti-l  rniployinnnt  to  nnnthcr.  hL- 
MJK-niliil  Ih.m-  i«ni,r«  «hii;h,'if  Inns  cimn-iilnitiil  •  nii^rapliioil  Uti 
eo  any  pnrtieulal  objwt,  muit  hare  produced  threat    wi»l'i  fiaud^nl  Nut 


CVt:U>l'*I>lA  OF 


*  cxhkiMnl  with 


.car  he  Rii^-ht  feel  ill  «t  emit  in  my  Up,  I  laiJfain 
III  upoii  uiy  cloak,  kn'l  kprelnl  by  bii  ■iilr  a 
ich  tlie  invwiunchanpf  in  hi!<  feaiurvi.  TlMprntM 
•  n-on  >]I  lo  me:  llie  futun  I  kiifw  I  no  I'Cjni 
iiM  m.-k.  Fi-rliiift  my  birittb  cln*r  to  hi'  ekwk, 
huir  •■pencil  bi*  fjc*.  Inukcd  V  if  ifKr  ■  lor.e 
ftW-ijco  mpiin  huddctily  nM^t^iyDiiiiti^  liij<  fWthvr.  ahJ— 


pn<i 


,ll-f.v 


P«r...n'i-i'i.*im; 


I  <'ll..'< 


icsr 


bill  little 
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Theti 


>uth— 
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A'l>m^  hii.l  iii-I  -imiiiL-  up  :     Tlie  wavw  bs-l  •(r:i:ii    fwlt  WM  _ 
bci^n  t»  Titi|iii-,  >i'<l  ibr  Ikiv  kii'l  (n  idir.     A<  minute    ilin>>b<ilil.     Si«rfC  faul  I  drawn  tack  lur  fair,  vine 
BrN<"I   oil   luiiiiilD,  t1»  iii<ir>>ni  iiT  thv  *hi|>  Iwmtui: ,  nil   tw)>imii>u   crued.      Ui*    ejv-itririgi^   iiiti'.  i  i) 
nrifter;  uid  i-r»Fiilty.  ai  if  imthinit  hml  bctii  viuit- j  fi-ntiiroi  felt,  kiul  bin  limbM  iliflened  fur  cm.  AV.'u 
tni;  but  >  lint  iiiiiial>i-,  we  HSiin  daiihvU  tliP'Ugh  the  ;  uvvr :  Alexia  KU  no  mora. 
Wftrc<  nith  nil  'lur  f'lniiiir  Kiin.il.  . 

Krerr  h.iur  Tuni  l>Piu;:li(  u<  vidbly  iirarer  tbe  in-  \ 
in<»t  Train  uf  tbc  i|<-pii  AilHilic  anJ  tliu  vihI  uf  <"ir  .  WAiBJIfCTOX  IRTIKO. 

;    i^llywe  itfI!«i.nCmei'w«wcJp»'d-Uri!I'bu'r»i      5I»  W^nwoTDM  iBnxa,  m  nutire  of  Amcrl-a. 
!    ftir   iiiitiuf.-:  M    lu-t  we    awwieJ  Trio-t.   Uwlf !  I  ='"""«'"™^  »  =■»«"  of  Lterarj  exerti^  in  li:i 

Anoibet  half  h...ir.  mn.l  e«ery  •P|«nitr  li-m-*  btrwiH. ;  WMi.try  liy  the  pabliotKHi  id  1820  of  7^  5fcw- 

Tiaible,  anil  not  bms  nfttr  we  nil  full  sk 


h.rl>v.ii 


taken  ii 


I '.,  dri>inii'<l,  mill  »  bout  iiistnntly  onw  nlnii^r^iilc 

I  All  the  iicn-smry  prppnrutiuiK  hkd  bun  luwl'  fur  I 

I ,  imnifiliDivly  OiiirrTiiiKuiy  patient  on  ttuar.  Wrajiiwil ' 

I  «p  in  H  phfiHl,  hr  «ut  lifiVil  init  of  bi«  crib,  laid  •■ii  a 
i  pitlow.  Mid  lowered  intn  the  I>mt,  wbnv  1  hi-ld  bini 
j  I  m  my  lap,  pniterteil  lo  the  bi-si  i.f  iiiv  pDw<-r  from  Ibe 
' '  tDOKhTieiiii  of  the  blnst  and  the  doahiu^  of  the  ■'pmv 
' .  until  wc  Tvachi'd  tbe  quay. 

In  uiy  di->tR>«i  I  baJ  t<>tally  forirotttn  lb?  luii  I 

I '  oontnicled  at  Mehi-la,  iiu't  ba<l  piiiriiMrd.  tin  it  Mm  ■ 

I  we  HteppcJ  oil  Kluire,  tn  rarry  uir  vhilil  ptnii|.hl  I     n 

I  phyiui'iun.     New  aiipjiili  iiii'mil  my  iivul  wheu  txu 

I I  bayonet"  <nwMil  upon  my  Wut't  furMil  nio,  in  ")  te 
'  ef  my  alleniatv  fujipUmtiun  ami  ra^,  to  rrnmin  on 

I  tbe  ji'llcc,  there  In  witil  bis  coming,  and  bin  prvriaua 
I '  KTUtiny  i>r  all  our  beullliy  i-rew.     All  I  could  abUin 

II  H  a  tiivciul  foTour  ww  a  nirwriif^iT  to  hurry  his 
I  approach,  vbilc,  pantinj;  for  liin  uiir.il,  1  nil  diwn 

I '  with  iiiv  .Aluii)  in  my  nmia  uinler  a  low  nbe  I  which 

'  kept  alt'  a  peltiii;;  ahowrr.     1  i>ciin-e  know  li<  w  1  mg 

\\  thia  situation  ln^le.1.     .My  niinJ  wa*  h>  nTHpiwI  np  m 

;!  the  Jiui)!« 'if  my  buy  •«  to  remain  vbolly  uiicot  wiou-i 

I  of  the  bufltle  around,  ricept   when  tlic  rciiiaial  of 

I     Yet,  while  wbnily  deaf  lo  the  uncnuiuu  ifii 

I  place,  1  <'.<iild  JiK'u-rii  the  fiiintest  rtiiiiourthat 

curMd  his  uufi'dinj;  Uriay!  how  I  would  bar 
bia  way  with  ^ubl  li>  bate  hastened  hiii  coiiiii  _ 
yet  a  witiicthliiK  whi<pere<l  (vnliiiutiUy  in  my  ear  tbal 
the  utuiu?-t  spctil  i>f  man  no  louver  rould  aiail. 

Ab  I  that  nt  l«a>t,  confirmed  in  Ibi*  mvI  pcrxuaainn. 
1  migbt  hnvu  taslwl  the  hvartnndini;  plea>un  of 
beatowini;  upon  iny  departing  child  the  lait  earthly 
endeaniiPuts  I  but,  Iraiiqiiil,  compwd,  and  sollly 
■I u inhering  an  he  looked,  I  feareit  tu  disturb  a  tviiiiiic 
on  iriiivh  I  feuiuleil  my  only  reniaininp  hupcii.  All  ut 
^       mce,  in  the  midht  of  my  dmpair,  I  saw  a  nirtof  iinile 

I I  li|;ht  up  my  darliii;i*t  featurus,  and  hard  as  I  Mrovc  to 
Ii  iijuard  a^iist  nil  rain  itiusionii,  I  cinild  not  at  thi 
1 1    atKbt  atop  H  ray  of  plailneaa  from  gliding; 


limed    ^"^, 


□f  thnrt  tain  and  esMyi,  h 
,  whiLh  irerc  oriftinally  priuttd  iti  u 
Anuntan  periodical,  but  iUuatratiTc  of  Enfl:A 
maniu'n  and  accnery.  Mr  Irvinp  had  pterioodj 
piililishiil  in  bis  native  cutintry  a  huninrona  ^iil>) 
uf  .A>Bi  Kir*,  iy  A'aK-jlrrAm'itcr,  bcinR  an  imagiuir 
ncci'iint  of  l)ie  nri^iial  I)ul<'h  inliabitanta  of  Ihit 
stale;  and  be  Imd  also  iaaitHl  a  aaliriral  prricdial 
(•ntilli'd  l^magmuli.  -Tlie  Mctttrh- Book'  «u  n- 
n.'ivul  with  prvut  favour  in  Britain ;  iti  csnfiinr 
i-bihorate'.l  ityle  and  beniitiea  uf  diction  were  higbh 
liraiaul,  and  ifa  pnrtraltun-a  of  En^liah  rand  lii 
and  cuatuma.  Ihou^h  too  antiquated  to  be  (liictlr 
acrurale,  were  tiliMinft   nnd  intvrwling.     It  ww 

.  „ obvioiia  that  Ihc  nutlior  hud  furmetl  his  (aite  bio* 

LCherkul    th!*t  of  Addiaon  and  Guldamith  ;   but  bit  ova  p«al 
bio  my 'lrein£lii>s  heart.     Short, "howrror,  waa  tbe    country,  iti  early  atate  of  iiictrty,   the  ml  ludiiA 

bad  alao  lupplicd  him  iritlia 
iKinal  dcaoripiion.    Uii  KDfia 

^    _  . llip  Van  Winkle  and  thi-  ^Sleep7  ilullow  an  pR^    ' 

v»..<iuii  ,uui.»ii.iiii.i',  as  will  aoniHluMs  dart  over  the    liapj  the  finest  piet^i  of  original  Sctitioua  wiicBI 
aiii'Hiih  luirnir  cf  ii  dorinant  IilLp  the  image  ofa  bird    that  tbia  century  has  produMd,  next  to  Ihe  nerto    i 
in  the  nil.     It  liirike.i  liketlnrc-poiiwofad-iiarting    of  Scott     In  1838   Mr   Irving  continued  tbe  nM 
anjil,  lo  those  olre!i.i]f  on  liijth,  that  hailed  Lih  upccdy    atylc  of  fanciful  Engliih  d  ■lineation  ui  hiaflrar-*-^^ 
Miiiiii;.'.    The  mul  of  my  Alexia  woe  fait  preparing    Jiall,  in  vliich  we  ate  jntnktuced  to  tbe  int. 
4r  ita  flight,  K  aqolte'a  nwadon,  uid  to  k  nnmbo'  al  m 


}j:  aiH^i  ranlyliGil  tho  deceitful  Hyinntoin!  On  a  and  niitirc  traditiona,  had  alao  auf 
loser  view  il  only  aiijieared  to  bare  been  a  alight  f"i>d  uf  natnrni  and  original  dcaori] 
DiiTuliiiun   trliieli  had  hurried  orer  nir  child's  now    of  Itip  Van  Winkle  and  thi-  ^Sleep 


Him 
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tif.  Miiii-<tvr  Tsfii  mid  Mary  Cluilvv  np[iruacli  iiunr 
til  till-  liujiiiitat  cHurla  ut  C:(lt.  Tlic  cliiirautL-ri  Hiirl 
iTiculiriitii  iiri'  Bliki'  uuliiriil  and  stri1ciii|t.  TUc  unic 
yeur  iiur  mitliiir  iMiitilia.ti.-d  tlii^  (.■vanKtUod  di««ntt« 
bj-  Ml  iiitercsIiiiK  n'li|{iuu>  Liimpilutiun — TVawIi  and 
neuafhf,  of  F.minf«t  EnylM  Niuh«uia;  i-ittml- 
i*g  u  Uitt..r,--al  Sli.lch  of  lAc  Progrta  ami  Pratat 
SlalcoflhfrrmmjMWroialunlMiiMoiuofhittYtart. 
In  1831  Mrl'ii'kcD  iuuL'd  TIa  Club-Book,  A  oMve- 
tiun  uf  original  tuluaby  difTiTtnt  author*.  Mr  Janwt. 
Tj-ronu  I'liwer,  tJolt,  BIr  Moir,  3a.me»  Hogg.  Mr 
Jerdun,  >iid  Allun  Cuiinincham,  contributi-d  eitch  a 
itory,  nnil  Ihc  nlilor  liiniaulf  added  two— I'he  IJtvr 
StidtcM,  nnd  tlie  Tliree  Kenriu-yi.  Ilii  next  work 
wiu  Traditionaiy  Sluriei  of  €Md  FamUia,  the  first 
part  of  u  wriei  nhitli  wai  to  tmbnu.1!  Ihe  Itgeiidary 
hiitory  of  England,  Suitland,  and  Irclnnd.  Suuh  a 
wurk  oiitiht  he  rendered  Iii(;li1y  iolvruatin^  and  po- 
pular, for  almost  every  nld  family  liai  lomc  tradi- 
tionary lore — Minic  tulc  uf  love,  or  war.  or  aupetiti- 
tion — that  ia  linndtd  ilown  from  penoration  to  gene- 
ration. Mr  Pifkcn  now  applii'd  liimielf  to  auolher 
St-uttiah  noc«l.  Tlie  Ulack  \Valch  (the  original  name 
of  the  gallant  43d  retiiiiitnt)  ;  and  ho  lisd  juit  com- 
pleted tliia  work  when  he  win  atruck  with  an  at- 
tack (if  HpiipU'xy,  wliioli  in  n  fortnight  proved  fntal, 
lie  died  on  the  2^d  of  Xnvembcr  1833.  Mr  Picken, 
according  to  one  of  his  fricnda,  '  waa  the  dominie  of 
hiiown  tBles^sinipl>^.Hfiui.'tiunnli'.  retiring:  dwtll- 
log  apart  fmm  the  wurld,  and  blending  in  all  hia 
tIcwb  of  it  tlie  i^ntle  and  tender  feeling*  reflected 
from  his  own  mind." 


Thia  litdy  i«  aatharcsa  of  Marriage,  puhliihed  in 
ISIB.  The  InhtrilaHce,  iBii,  and  Deiliny,  or  the 
Chit/"!  Paughltr,  1831— all  novela  in  three  vuluniei 
caclu  We  learn  from  Jlr  Luckliart'a  Life  of  Seott. 
that  ^lisa  Ferrier  it  daughter  of  James  Fcrrier.  Eaq., 
'one  of  Sir  Waiter'a  hretiircii  of  Ihc  clerk's  table;' 
and  the  gTBnt  novelist,  at  thecimclusion  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  ulludu'd  to  his  '  iiater  sliadow,'  the 
author  of  '  the  very  livtiy  work  entitled  Marriage,' 
01  one  of  the  labiiureni  capable  of  gathering  in  tlie 
large  harvcat  of  Scottish  chumclcr  and  Action.*  In 
hit  private  diary  he  hna  also  iiiuntioiii.-d  Miss  Ferrier 
01  'a  gilYed  perannntie,  halving,  bcairlea  her  great 
talents,  convctwition  the  Icaat  eriye^inlc  of  any  au- 


blghl)' plelunaquD  rDbct 


Inbvwi'll  kliUMin 


ircumiutin  h-lilnd 


ttiur.  fcnifUe  st  least,  whom  he  had  eier  wtn  i:.i  -i 
the  lung  lint  lie  hod  encountered  ■ith;  »ini|4,:i.' 
uf  hutiiuur.  mid  exceedingly  ready  at  tepaRii^iiO 
all  this  without  the  least  afToctatiun  dllxlit 
stocking.'  Thia  is  high  praise;  hot  Iheradinif 
Misa  t'erricr's  novels  will  at  once  iwDenijc  ji  u 
ctiarocteriatic,  and  exactlj'  what  they  ■ruili  im 
anticipatttd.  Thia  lady  is  a  Seotliih  Mi«  EJ^ 
worth — of  a  lively,  practical,  penelralinp  rtrf  J 
mind ;  skilful  in  depiuting  character  inil  nilc; 
upon  national  pcculiiirities  ^  cajutic  in  lier>ti>i 
humaor,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ladicmi^i^'i 
desirous  of  inculcating  aound  niondilv  ud  mccria 
to  the  CDurteaien  and  charities  of  life.  In  mnr  ;■>- 
aagpB,  indeed,  she  erini-es  a  dci-p  religioiu  M'f, 
approBcliing  to  the  evangeliod  views  rf  UiEoiii 
M>ire ;  but  tlie  Ktneral  strain  of  her  whliof;  rcliH 
to  Ihe  foibles  and  odditiea  of  mankind,  xal  i»<n 
has  drawn  Hiern  with  ftreatcr  breadth  rf  neiiett- 
ninur  or  eOL-ct.  Her  scenes  ol^en  reapmble  Tbt  inic 
of  our  beat  old  L-oniedica,  and  ahe  may  bout.  I.ke 
Foiite,  of  adding  many  new  and  original  ibin.-ws 
to  the  stock  of  our  comic  literature.  UeiSnl^ai 
it  a  complete  Rallery  of  thia  kind.  The  pkn  i)  m; 
inarliflcial  i  but  after  the  flnt  twenty  pafw.  "I" 
Douglas  conducts  his  pampered  and  lelliili  l^! 
Juliana  to  Glenfeni  caatle,  the  interest  net<rEi^ 
The  three  moiden  aunts  at  Glenfem— Uis  Jii^T. 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manapfud 
detcctel.  Miss  Grizzy,  the  letter- writer,  url  Ui> 
Nicky,  who  was  not  wauling  for  lent*  oriw. 
are  an  inimitabln  fnmily  fcruup.  Ura  V'ulrt  ibc- 
shake,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  noUr  net 
of  Girnouligowl,  ia  a  repreaeDtative  of  the  uU  hirt- 
featured,  clole-handed,  proud,  Tet  kilid-lieiitnl 
Scottish  matron,  vigorous  and  sa'rcaslic  at  Ibc  «c  . 
of  ninety,  and  despising  all  modem  msnnrn  lii 
innovations.  Then  there  ia  the  leatiaHiital  Hit 
Gaffaw,  who  had  weak  nervec  and  hnilacho;  »• 
above  managing  her  house,  read  nordi.  d.ml  r>- 
bona,  and  altered  her  gowns  according  tu  trtrj  ^- 
tem  ahe  could  see  or  hear  oC  There  ia  a  shii-  ^ 
caricature  in  some  of  these  female  portraiu.  ort- 
witlistanding  the  explanation  of  the  lulhomithi: 
they  lived  at  a  time  when  Scotland  wu  rny  diSe-  • 
rent  from  what  it  i>  now — when  fvaiaie  Hniaim 
was  little  attended  to  even  in  families  of  the  liifVA 
rank  j  and  eonaequently  the  ladies  uf  ihiiw  i'jt 
possessed  a  rorinsis  in  their  tnannc-rs  and  iJi'U  tVd 
we  ahould  vainly  seek  fur  in  this  age  of  cutTi>atKe 
and  refinement  It  it  nnt  only,  however,  in  saTiri^i: 
the  foibles  of  her  own  sex  that  Miss  Ferrier  di>;''ti> 
Bueh  original  talent  and  humour.  Dr  Vx^pK  > 
medical  hanger-on  siid  diner-out,  is  a  goumund  ' 
the  first  clots,  who  looka  npou  bad  dinncn  to  ta-  't^ 
source  of  much  of  the  miiiery  we  heor  ipf  ir.  tl: 
married  life,  and  who  compares  a  woman'!  rrj-T'-- 
tion  to  a  bcefBte*k—- if  once  breathed  upon, 'lit  .T.  i 
fornothing.'  Manyalysatiricaltouchrsorcuribr'.j.'!:- 
OUt  the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grizzv's  Itttert  «i  Iw 
M  a  Major  MoeTavlih  of  the  militia,  wlij,  ir.ikrt-i- 
dent  of  his  rank,  which  Grizxy  thought  wi*  >rn 
high,  distinguiahed  himtcir.  ami  showi^  the  f rtn:-^ 
bravery  once  when  there  waa  a  vkj  lerinarl: 
abonl  Ihe  raising  the  potatoes  a  penny  apnl.*i' i 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  in  the  town  of  Ihc-''- 
We  are  told  alro  that  country  visits  tlioi^  k1>*~' 
exceed  three  days— the  rest  dav,  the  dimrd  iliv.  tiJ 
,<reuei  day.  There  is  a  great  shrvvdnnii  i^ 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  mauner  ia  »t.i-li  ' 
tlie  three  aunt*  got  over  their  sormw  fur  llu-  ^''^  \ 
of  their  father,  the  old  laird.  'They  tig\\ri  v-  \ 
mourned  for  a  time,  but  suon  found  oti.-uiali.T 
genial  to  their  nature  in  the  little  de;«f 
dreaalng  crape  i  reviving  black  ailk  ^  ti 
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liuntinj?  widow ;  Michael  Armstrong,  or  the  Factory 
Bou,  a  caricature  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  manu- 
frtttturinj:  nystcin  ;  and  One  Fault,  a  domestic  story, 
iUustratinj?  with  uncommon  vigour  and  eflfect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  bad  temper 
which  pn)cet.'ds  from  pride  and  over  scnsitireness. 
In  1840  we  ha<l  The  Widow  Married;  and  in  1841 
The  Blue  Belles  of  England,  and  Charles  Chesterfield, 
Tlic  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  grenius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  with  unprincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.     In   1842    Mrs    TroUope,   besides 
throwing  off  another  novel  {TTu   Ward  of  Thorpe 
Combe),  pave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second 
yisit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  effected  since  1833,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Italy, 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
80  well  adapted  to  tlie  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antiquities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broa<ler  features  of 
American  life  and  character,  and  this  work  was  not 
BO  successful  as  her  prijvious  publications.     Iteturn- 
ing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs  Trollope,  as  usual,  pn)lific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  pn)- 
duce  of  1843  —  Hargrove,  Jessie  Phillips,  and  The 
Laurrintftons.     The  first   is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law  ;  and  the  tliird  a  lively  satire  on  *  superior 
people,'  the  *  hustling  Botherbys*  of  society.  Review- 
ing tlie  aggregate  labours  of  tliis  industrious  author- 
ess, we  carmot  say  that  she  has  done  good  propor- 
tioned to  her  talents.    Her  satire  is  directetl  against 
the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  ia  not  calculated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.    In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.    She  has  scatteired  amusement 
among  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations  ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  ii  a  mocking  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

JOHN  BAN1X. 

The  Tales  of  the  0*lfara  Family,  first  and  second 
series,  1825  and  1826,  pnxluced  a  strong  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  of  fiction.  The  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  circumstantiality  of 
Crabbc  with  the  dark  and  ghxmiy  iwwer  of  Gtxiwin ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  I'Mge- 
worth  or  Lady  Morgan.  The  story  of  the  Nowlans, 
and  that  of  Crooliore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  perused  them. 
The  force  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  rarely  been  painted 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrought  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tend^ to  by  the  author,  and  he  indulged  largely  in 
scenes  of  horror  and  violence — in  nmrders,  abduc- 
tions, pursuits,  and  escai)es — but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  raciness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tame  and  colouring,  that  the  reader  hod  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pronunciation  (though 
constituting  at  first  a  difiSlculty  in  perusal,  and 
always  too  much  persisted  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  new  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrases.  These  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followed  up  in  1828  by  another  Irish 
story.  The  Croppy,  connected  with  the  insurrection 
in  1798.  *We  paint,' said  the  author,  *fW)m  the 
peot)Ie  of  a  land  amongst  whom,  for  the  last  six 
hondrcd  years,  national  provocations  hare  nercr 


ceased  to  keep  alive  the   stnyngest  and  often  the 
worst  passions  of  our  nature  ;  whote  pauses,  dnriof 
that  long  lapse  of  a  coontiT's  existence,  from  sctnil 
conflict  in  the  field,  hare  been  bat  so  many  cfasngei 
into  mental  strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  held 
prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  rash  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  enact  scenes  that  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  would  show  more  tenifaly 
vivid  than  any  selected  by  ua  finom  former  Iscti, 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  thoagh  slight  iDutn- 
tion.'    There  was  too  ranch  of  this  *  strong  writing ' 
in  The  Croppy,  and  worse  faults  were  foond  in  the 
prolixity  of  some  of  the  dialogues  and  dcscripCiaoi. 
and  a  too  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances.   The  sooei 
peculiarly  Irish   are,   howerer,   written   with  Mr 
Banim's  characteristic   vigour  :   he  describes  the 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  s|«- 
tacle ;  and  the  massacre  at  Vinegar  Hill  is  portnyed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.    Xanov 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his   happiest  Irish  like* 
nesses.     The  experiment  made  by  the  authur  to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  manners  and  frivolities  of  the 
higher  classes — to  draw  a  sprightly  heroine,  a  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  characters  and  traits  dT  genteel 
society — was  decidedly  a  failure.     His  strength  hj 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawing- 
room.     In  1830  Mr  Banim  published  The  Lntcmactd, 
in  three  volumes,  a  work  consisting  of  two  taks 
—The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and  The  Conformifts. 
The  same  besuties  and  defects  which  characteriie 
The  Croppy  are  seen  in  The  Denounced ;  bat  The 
Conformists  is  a  deeply-interesting  story,  and  cab 
forth  Mr  Banim*s  peculiarities  of  description  and 
knowknlgc  of  character  in  a  very  striking  light  His 
object  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  the  penal  laws  were  in  fiiU 
fon^e,  by  which  home  education  was  denied  to  Catho- 
lic families  unless  by  a  l^rotestant  tcaclicr.    The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  in»tractioQ 
thus   administered;  and  Mr  Banim  describes  the 
efllnrts  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  pun- 
fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degrailaikio  d 
his  condition.     The  whole  account  of  this  familj, 
the  D'Arcys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  effect 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  cnatribs- 
tions  to  periodical  works,  and  pubUshed  them  vninT 
the  title  of  The  Bit  o'  Writin\  and  other  TVi/n.    In 
1842  he  came  forward  with  an  original  and  excellt^t 
novel,  in   three  volumes.  Father  C^mmeU,  the  hero 
being  an  aged  and  benevolent  Catholic  priest,  net 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  l*rotestant  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.     This  primitive  pastor  becomes  the 
patron  of  a  poor  vagrant  boy,  Neddy  FenneH  wh* 
adventures  furnish  the  incidents  for  the  story.  Tbm 
is,  as  usual  with  Mr  Banim,  a  variety  of  incideats 
miimtely  related — scenes  of  gloom  and  terror— apu 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  anatomy  of  <x: 
nature.    This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  work  -it 
the  author.    He  died  in  August  1842,  in  the  pnme 
of  life,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  vhirb 
also  was  his  birthplace.    '  Mr  Banim  began  liie  m 
a  miniature  painter;  but,  seduced  fh>m  his  prx/tW'S 
by  promptings  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  by  tbe 
success  of  a  trageily,  Damon  and  Pythias,  be  earij 
abandoned  art,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  will  be  long  remembcsed  as  the  wrivr 
of  that  powerful  and  painful  aeries  of  nofvla,  "The 
O'Hara  Tales."    Some  years  prerioas,  the  fietienl 
sympathy  was  attracted  to    Mr  Banim's  straggk   ' 
against  the  suffering  and  privation  whidi  came  in  the 
train  of  disease  tliat  precluded  all  Bterarr  exertioe; 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Robert  FM  nme  to  ihe 
aid  of  the  distressed  author,  whoae  latter  jean  «tn 


nIW 
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il  Hall  issnvd  what  hu  been  (tried  the  belt  af  her 
[i  novcln.  Marian:  or  a  Young  ilaiiCt  Farttmt:  in 
I    whii'h  her  knuwiedgc  of  Irith  chancier  u  igaia  dU- 

£ Uytd.     KMi-y  iUtane.  in  Iriih  cook.  »ho  »dopt» 
larian,  a  f.randling.  imii  w»tch«  over  her  with  un- 
'     tiring  ■ff'cctioH,  i«  equal  to  tnj  of  the  Iriih  por- 
'  I     tniiturei  since  ttinee  of  Milt  EdBCworth.     The  next 
il     work  of  our  aulhorei*  vsa  a  lerin  of  SloriaofAe 
Iritk    Fnuantiy,  cootributed  tu  Clumber*'*  Ediii' 
I    burfh  Joarnal.  and  aftcrwirdi  puliliihcd  in  fi  col' 
'.    lecttnl  form.    In  1840,  Mr>  Hall  aided  her  hutband 
>  {    in  s  work  ehlttly  contpniwl  by  him,  and  which  re- 
I,    fl«cti  credit  u)>on  bii  talvnt*  and  induitty, /reAmif, 
I!     iU  fkfxttj/.  Charaeltr,  ffe.     TopoKraphionl  and  tla- 
tiatical  infomialioti  ii  berc  bieiulrd  with  the  poetical 
■nd  rominlic  featurej  of  the  country — the  legendi 
I     of  the  peaaantry — arenea  and  character*  of  lui 
'     or  patboa— and  nil  (hat  could  U:  e"llicr«]  i 
leparale  toon  throanh  Irelanil.  adJtit  to  ear 
I    qi»int«]iee  and  recollection  of  the  muutry. 
'     work  wai  highly  embelliihed  by  Briliih  artisli 
I     extended  to  three  hirice  volumea.    In  taalefiil  dc- 
•cription  of  naturul  ohjtcta,  and  pirlum  of  CTety- 
day  life,  Ura  Hall  haa  few  Buperion.    Her  humour 
la  not  to  broad  or  racy  ni  tlmt  of  Ijidy  llorgan.  nor 
ber  obaervalion  >o  pointed  and  select  aa  Mini  Edge- 
I     woHh'a :  hEr  vrillngi  are  alio  unpquni,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  conatitute  eaay  delightful   reading,   and 
I     poaaeu  a  liniple  truth  and  purity  of  Benllnieat  that 
■     ia  ultimately    more    fawinatirig    than    tlie   darker 
I     fhades  and  colouringa  of  imaginative  compoiltii 


IDtpauliHU  Upon  Mcri.} 
[Pnm '  StelebH  of  Iiiih  Character.'] 
'  Indcpmdna  .'"—it  ii  the  word,  of  all  othnn,  Ihi 
riah— men,  women,  and  children— leart  underaland  ) 
nd  the  FalluliCM,  or  rather  indilference,  with  which 
ley  lubinit  (o  dependence,  bitter  and  miserable 
,  must  be  a  nource  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  ' 

'ho  feci  anxioai  la  uphold  the  dignity 


of  bauian  kind.  Let  ua  aelecC  a  few 
Irifb  tillage,  auch  as  are  abundiuit 
bouthood.     Shano  Thurlou^h, 


„  .    _  boy,  and 

Bhane'a  wife,  as  '  clane-ekinned  a  girl,'  ai  any  in  the 
world.  There  ia  Shane,  an  nctire  hand wtms- looking 
fellow,  leaning  orer  (he  half-door  of  hii  cotla^.  kick- 
ing a  hole  in  (he  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking  up 
all  the  large  gravel  wiihin  hia  reach  to  pelt  the  dock* 
with — those  uwful  Irish  scavengon.  Let  ua  apeak  to 
him.  *  Good-niomw,  Shana  I'  'Och!  the  bright 
banies  of  hcifen  on  ye  eteiy  day  I  and  kindly  wel- 
come, niy  lady  ;  and  wont  ye  Mep  in  and  real — ic'i 
powerful  hot,  and  a  beautifiil  auiumet,  lure^the 
Lord  he  praised!'  'Thank  you,  Shane.  I  ihougbt 
you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay-field  to-day ;  if  a  heaiy 
ahowcr  comes,  il  will  b(  ^ilcd;  it  baa  been  fit  for 
"-ncythBlheaclwDdayi.'  'Sureit'      "       ' 


thief  0' 


t  the  I 


1  pay  him  for  it ;  and  drptmliafi  on  that. 


you  go  I 


buy  one,  wbidi  I  faaie  been  threa 
the  last  two  •earn.'    'Bnt  why  d 


Canick  and  purcfiaeaonel'  'TaCarrickl  Ocb, 'tin 
B  good  etep  to  Canick,  and  my  ton  an  on  the  ground 
<aavingyour  presence),  for  I  depimitdim  Tim  Jatiis 
to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the  brogue-maker,  to  do  my 
•hoen  ;  and,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  apalpeen  I  he  forgot 
it.'  'Whore's  yoor  pretty  wife,  Shane!'  'Sha'a  in 
»ll  tha  wo  o'  the  world,  ma'am  dear.  And  ahe  puts 
the  blame  of  it  on  me,  tboush  I'm  not  in  the  faut 
this  time,  anyhow.  Tha  child's  taken  the  »inBll-po», 
and  she  rfiy:Wn/ on  me  to  (ell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for 
thf  cow-jioi,  au.l  I  drpisdtd  on  Kittr  Cackle,  the 
Itiatncr,  to  teU  lb«  docMi'i  own  w^u'.uul  ihi^ught  i 


and  the  w  ... 

niyselO  \  and  it  the  fint,  uid  all.'  *  1  am 
indeed,  for  yon  bare  got  a  much  better  wift 
men.'  'That'a  a  true  word,  my  Iad»,  ■ 
fidgelty  like  aometimea,  uid  aaya  I  don't  h 
on  the  head  quick  enough  ;  aod  the  tai 
more  trouble  than  she  need  aboat  maoT  a  i 
do  not  thiuk  I  e»er  u«  EUen*«  wheel  wi 
before,  Shane t'  'Bad  cess  to  tlie  whtd! 
this  momini!  about  that  too,  I  dqiMic 
Williams  to  bring  the  fiai  frnn  O'Flahaity 
week,  and  he  foml  it ;  and  iJie  saTt  I  oog 
brought  it  mytelf,  and  1  cloM  to  (.ha  spot,  h 
the  (pwd  I  aaya  I  ;  sura  he'U  boitig  il  next  i 
suppose,  Shane,  HHi  will  toon  more  into  lb 
tags  at  Cluro  Hill  I  I  paated  it  to-day,  and 
aocheerful ;  and  when  yoo  get  tbcie  you  i 
Ellen's  adcice,  and  depavl  solely  on  younel 

nie  so  down  in  the  mouth  this  Terv  ininit 
saw  that  born  blackguard  Jack  Waiidi,  ud 
in  here  quite  innocent  like — "  Sbana,' yoa'i 
to  tquire't  newlodge,"  aayiho.  *-H»heIhi 
I.  "  [  am  Tcr  man,**  sayt  he-  ■■  How  »\ 
"Suiel'matgood  aa  mairied  to  piy  lady'iDi 
he;"nndril>pake  to  thctquirafueyouniti 
"  The  blessing  be  about  yoo^  aays  1,  quite  r 
and  we  took  a  strong  cup  on  tbe  atrenpb  A 
drpindi»g  on  biro,  I  thought  all  safe ;  and  . 
Ibitik,  my  lady  I  ^\'hy,  himself  stalks  inle 
—talked  the  squire  over,  to  be  sure— and  ■ 
much  at  by  ^cr  late,  aatea  bimself  and  hia 
on  the  laase  in  the  house ;  and  I  may  p>  sfci 
was.  great  pity,  Shane,  tfaat  you  didn't  pj 
to  Mr  Cluro.'  'That's  a  tme  word  for  j» 
dear;  but  it's  hard  if  a  poor  man  can't  bar 


■iR  Ei>w4iu)  Lrrros  Bi;T.wEa. 
Sm  Edward  I,n-roN  BtiLWEK  !•  the  • 
•on  of  the  late  Geoeral  Bolwer  of  Htfdi 
county  of  Norfolk.  He  it  inid  to  bare 
yersci  when  oiJy  fiie  or  lix  vuan  oli  bnt 
certainly  never  attained  to  the  higher  hot 
the  lyre.  His  poetry  it  in  general  ttiffandi 
At  Cambridtre,  MrBulwer  (hia  baronvtt-v  » 
ferred  upon  liim  by  the  Whig  govemnlenl 
policy  he  supported  ai  ■  member  of  the  U 
Commons)  uai  the  iu(x«aafiil  compttlloi 
prize  poem,  and  hia  firat  ^ipearaitce  aa  an 
-as  made  in  IS26.  when  lie  publiihi  d  »  »o 
liscellaneoui  poems  beatintt  the  juvenile 
Vadi  ami  WiU  Fiomrt.  In  the  following 
sued  a  poetical  tale,  (XNtiO,  or  (*c  RM 
thlDg  of  the  ityle  oT  Bynm't  Corwiir,  and  < 
'he  tone  of  feebng  and  ■eotlnmt  most  cbiiw 
if  the  noUepoet    The  lolloviiig  lines  will  il 


(now  watching  o'er  the  tlsi 
.  mountains  and  the  druuuiag  deif ) 
And  by  yon  star,  heavoi's  eldest  bom-~wb«el 
"  "i  the  first  smile  upon  tbe  cheek  of  Ni^l; 
beouw  and  bodes,  like  faith  beywd  lie  m 
Life  through  the  calm,  and  glotj  thmugh  liej 
My  mother  earth — and  ye  her  loftier  lace, 
Midtl  whom  my  soul  bath  held  its  dwEliiirfk' 
Rivers,  and  ^o*k^  and  vallen,  and  ye  ihsda  ■ 
Which  sleep  at  noonday  o'e^  the  haunted  fW» 
Made  nmnical  by  waters  and  the  biMM, 
All  idly  dallying  with  the  glowii^  inn; 
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U  thint  oivii.     The 


it  of    Umiiat  u  itrango  and  aad  varictit*,  luiil  llie  mi 
■lid    own  (.'xin'rieiice  Joubtleii  prompteU  tome  of  hii  de- 
hanil,  in  uat  coiikIoui  of    liiicationi.     About   the  same  time  Mr  Miller  lab- 
iate It  tliaiikfuluM)  an  they  who    lishi^rl   n  vi^ume  of  pajms— s   collection  of  piB«> 
rr.liinptioii  i«  come  in  the  pre-    cuntribiiled  to  differeut    periodiciiU,    and.  like  liii 

^iini  ttfTeclioii.     And  tlii;«e    proie  irurkt.  «iniplc  and  natural  in  fteting  ami  *• 

■onurn  of  etenr  land,    llie  ,  acrijition.    One  of  these  really  beautiful  eSuient  n 
th«  I  »ubjoin  :— 

TitlTappy  VaOtf. 


lo<phen>  Tihmliiig  *H 

lorer,  aiid  there  in  hU 

:    ipeakable,  bul  rcTealed 

the  inajwty  of  the  pteat 


wu  a  rallej'  filled  with  swectot  xiuid*, 
*  lauguid  iiiunic  haunted  erer^where, 

"'"■■''■-'■ immer  ete  aboDtidi, 

■ong-binli  calling  ctec^ 


e  of  the  hombte,  happf. 


Thonab  Mill 
;    mduatrious  ivlf-t 

;    brought  vp    to   the  trade  of  a  bushutmBker.  ami 
'    while  thui  obat-unly  hilvuriiig  '  to  coiiHirt  with  Ih^' 
'    muw  and  suppurt  a  family,'  he  nltrHctiHl  iittL-ntiun , 
I    flnt  by  liii  pwlical  elTiision*,  and  sulw'ijucnlly  by  a 
ieri«a  of  prate  iiBtrativei  und  Actions  TeiiiarkHhlu 
:    for  the  freihncia  uf  their  deteriptiuna  of  runil  tifij 
and  En|{]lsli  «ccnery.     Tlirougli  tlie  kiiidiieii  uf  Mr 
I    Bogcn.  uur  nuthi)r  wn>  placed  in  tlie  more  confteniul 
I    litoation  of  a  buokiellur,  niid  lini  iiod  (lie  gratifli-a- 
I    tinn  of  publiahing  and  aelliiiK  hit  own  workt.     Mr 
'    Miller'i  Bnt  pnite  oom|>osition  was.  we  believe,  A 
I    Day  in  Iht   Wauli.  kIiIcIi  waa  fi>llowed  (1839)  bf 
■    Biirat  Slulche;  bolh  bi'ing  somewhat  in  the  atyle  of 
Bloomfleld'i  poutry — liinple,  pictureiquc.  and  cheer- 
ful in  tone  and  spirit      His  flrat  novel  wai  Rui/mIoi, 
Gomel;   IB38,  whicli  experienced  luch  a.  reception 
M  to  induce  the  author  to  continue  novel-writiiiK- 
Hia  second  attempt  waa  hiiznrdous,  from  the  nsao- 
datlona  it  awakened,  and  the  difficulty  of  paintinft 
historical  characters  of  a  distant  nge ;  it  was  entitled 
Fair  AoMMom/,  or  Uit   Dagt   of  King  Uemy  II. 
There  vu  an  evident  improvement  in  the  author't 
■tjle,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  unsatitfHCtory 
•Dd  tedious.   In  IS40  he  plunftcd  attain  into  a  remote 
era  of  English  history,  requiring  minute  knowledge 
and  practiaed  skill  to  delineate  with  eflect :  his  Ijtdf 
Jatu    Grqi,   a  Hiilarieiil  Ilomimce,  is  defective    in 
plot,  bul  contains  some  intcrealing  acenea  and  cha- 
racters.     '  There  i>.'  says  one  of  Miller'a  critics,  '  a 
pictureaiiuencaa  in  the  arranBPment  and  colouring 
of  his  scenes — an  occasional  glimpse,  now  of  pathos. 
DOW  of  humour,  quaint  and  popular,  hut  never  vul- 
1    nr — an  ease  in  the  use  and  combination  of  such  few 
'   historical  materials  as  suffice  for  his  purpose,  which 
I    pot  to  shame  [he  efforts  of  many  who  have  been 
crammed  in  achoola  and  lectured  in  colleges — and  af- 
[    (brd  another  evidence  that  creative  power  is  lilce  the 
]    air  and  the  sunshine — visiting  alike  the  cottage  and 
I    the  mansion,  tlie  baaketmaker's  shop  and  the  literary 
I    gentleman's  lanclani.'      Miller's  next  appearance,  in 
1841,    evinced   still   more    decided    improvement: 
Gidtom  GiltJ.  the  lloptr.  Is  a  tnle  of  Kiigli.h  life, 
generally  of  humble  characters,  but  rendered  inte- 
resting by  truthful  and  vigoroua  delineation.      In 
ia*a  »rr  Miller  came  forward  with  another  novel— 
Gad/rry  ilahtrin,  or  the  Lift  nf  an  Author,  detailing 
I   the  ■adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  a  country  youth  |  She  threw  in  flowcr^ 
^te  npiin  to  London  m  (pm^  of  literary  fame  and  I  Thsn  at  ha  beauty  li 


LiliB  ihoite  with  whic 


lawiugoffu-off  bells,  DOW  caught,  thai  lost  agub 
It  seemed  like  Rden's  angel-peopled  vale, 

So  bright  the  sk^,  BD  sof)  the  streains  did  flow; 
Such  tones  caiue  ridiug  on  the  musk-winged  gal^ 

The  very  air  seemeil  sleepily  to  blow. 
And  ehoieeat  Bowera  enameled  every  dale. 

Flushed  with  the  richeit  sunlight's  rosy  dow: 
It  wa.a  tallej  drowsy  with  deliaht. 
Such  fca;;ranec  floated  round,  such  beauty  dinuntdiks 

sigbL 
I'he  gulden-belted  beea  hummed  in  the  air. 

The  tall  i>ilk  ^rawes  bent  and  wavrd  Uod;  ; 
The  trees  «lrpl  in  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glaii. 

The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under-song,  .' 

And  iwk  iU  Dun  free  course  without  a  can: 

Amid  the  boughs  did  luie-ton^pd  Hin°itei«  thro^ 


ibbed  beneath  their1av^ 
'based  through  many  a  lea^v  nun 
e  there,  like  spirits  of  the  downs, 
I       ^111  uuwn  [u  Bee  the  summer-beauties  dien. 
And  frtd  their  fnigninl  mouths  with  silver  alurwen ; 

Their  eyes  peeped  out  from  many  a  preen  nemn. 
And  their  f»it  fg.ms  made  light  the  thick-set  bosws, 

The  lery  floweni  seemed  eager  to  cam 
Such  living  aister%  and  the  boughs,  lone-leaved. 
Clustered  to  catch  the  sigha  their  porl-fliuhed  htso^ 

One  through  her  long  loose  hair  waa  backward  peepist 
Or  throwing,  with  raised  aim,  the  locks  asi^i 

Another  high  a  pile  of  flowers  was  heaping. 
Or  looking  love  askance,  and  whendesi:iied. 

Her  coy  glance  on  the  bedded-grceanvaid  keenag; 
She  pulled  the  flowen  to  pieces  a*  she  ligbcd. 

Then  blushed  like  timid  daybreak  when  the  dan 

Looks  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  again'a  wtir 

One,  with  her  warm  and  milk-white  aims  ootsowd, 

Oti  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sunlit  glade ; 
Ualf  turned  the  matchleoa  aculptare  of  her  hi 


With  fui 


And  half  shook  down  her  silken  circling  htaid; 
back-blowD  scarf  an  arehed  rainbow  nude; 
le  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  md; 
aming  the  wavy  flowen,  aa  she  pasted  by, 

-  and  printless  feet,  like  clouda  along  th*  ^ 
One  sat  alone  within  a  shady  nook,  ' 

With  wild-wood  songa  the  laxy  honn  bHoiliBf ;         , 
Or  looking  at  her  ahadow  in  the  bnok,  ' 

Trying  to  frown,  then  at  the  effort  nniliu. 
er  toughing  eyes  mocked  every  srrioas  leal: 
■Twos  as  if  Uve  atood  at  himxlf  nviliag:  ' 

id  watched  than  float  anTi        1 
ted,  then  sang  a  wmAmh^       \ 


CYC[/'p.«r.rA  OF 


lt.*i=.iei-.:«-J-;lii 


r.-:.  J^eifZ!^   Hit  <]--'■■•<  i'.-«  '- 


i-iif  Z<seX  r/5>TS{i.] 


u:7.-*ru:.L  *«  v  rr.  ir.  I>:.  i-^:. -.^  tie  I'lii  -.f 
Ftr.ruuj  17H.  tr.l  'u  t!'i'*:<r!  flnt  m:  fhtim 

Oif.rl,    II*  .r-ii.-.'i  tU  Uw.  l-i;  »Ui.-!vM-i  is  un 

M^:':*.  'f  *!.:.:i  Pn:i:it:.T  1^  ww  ■fttrs'iria  lira- 

temrit- ■:•;.  ■'.i.-L     1:.  ir%l  t.w  iinwi*]  to  ;r* family 

ed'T  :-.  111'..  :->>..  r*.  u.\  vm  l!.i:f  *:iarile  1  Vi  l-'irtnt 

t;i-.^:  ':i":'..J'k!'i  :.]>''.r.'.'ilii'ii'.M  tuvhich  he  vai 

tri-!,':r    i-T:*"].      nil  fir-t    [.j'-Ji' ali'>a  w*i  «i 

£.>q.>i'.ii  >^«  IIvr-'^y<.fLm:aiit.  imtraAJ  prinei- 

pMi  At  h'vrr-ik  lAvl'-'  d<  Kn'-A  Lnmaua^t.  1774, 

wLi".!.  »fy^r»*r:.  rr*h.,-t  n  •♦.■.j:i1  fliti'ni.'   Whil* 

In  t!.4  mslitij.  h»  j  uLlit'iisd  ■  TfuVt  m  At  MdiUitf 

Tonr,  anrf  /^rlifuiiify  i-f  tht  Mi'itvi  if  A/t  Kmybn-. 

TLit  lutfivct  K^mi  i>j  l>»Tt  tnin>i*H-l  nioi-h  u'  hii 

UHndvi,  f'jf  It  aF-lb^nvi.t  jiavd  i^hi'lifr.  vb«i 

a  DKniU-r  id  tlie  lliuw  uf  Gmiin-ni.  llr  Mitfunl 

miT(i(«t<:i|  ttiv  c:iu4t<Jih*maitiii  vitli  much  ftrvMur, 

■nil  ncMnrnt-n-li-U  »  ralaurr  JL-alriuiT  RhitiTe  tu  3 

uanii'mg  arnii-  in  ihi*  c->uritry.    IK-  wu  nenrthc- 

leii  a  infnsn]  iu|>[<',rt(!r  <if  miiiiiriTi.  anJ  Md  the 

mvemDH-nl  3|i|»inlin£nt  ijf  Venturer  (<f  the  Xt-« 

F<jre*t.     Mr  Milf  ird  wai  twit:  i-lwicd  RiLHibtr  uf 

parlinniciit  f  .r  t)w  Ic.riusli  >^  BrtrralMim.  in  DtTim- 

■hire.  anil  .iftfTvard*  f>iT  N*>'  I^l^lrHrv.  in  Ktnt 

He  dii-d  in   lii:!7.     The  'lIil^lrT  i>f  Gn«cc'  hu 

'     paiiiied  thfiiifli  K'veral  Hition*.   'Uvmn  an  of  Mr 

I     Slilfijrfl  ai  a  liiiitiirian— '  Ilia  erent  [ittaiun'  coniiiti 

.      in  praininK  tyrant*,  abu^inft  lluuivli.  apellini;  oddlv, 

and  writing  quniiillj- ;  anJ  whal  u  trnninr.  ailer  lil. 

I     Au  ii  the  bi'iit  niiKlcrn  liittdry  nf  (irveii.-  in  any 

I     ]mea»Ki:,  ami  he  ii  perhaiit  the  IicM  iif  all  modem 

I      hitl'-riHiii   wliattocvcr      Kavinf;    named    liii    lina 

I      (adila  Ilie  nolik  iwi't;,  it  ij  but  fair  tn  atalv  liii  vir- 

j     liiea — ieamine.  lalxiur,  rettunJi,  irralli,  and  par- 

I     tialitT.    1  call  the  latter  virtue!  in  a  writer,  becauae 

j      the)'  ninke  liini  write  in  camesl.'     Tlie  vameilneai 

of  Mr  Milforil  ii  too  nften  directed  aft^nst  vliat  be 

j      terma   'the   inlicrvnt   weakness    and   thg   indelible 

barbariim  of  detnotmticnl  pjvcmment.'    He  wa»  a 

,      warm  admirer  of  tlio  Knglish  eointitutinn  and  of  the 

I     monarchicat  form  of  uruvernment,  and  thl.  bias  led 

bim  to  be  unjust  to  the  Athenian  peuple,  vham  lie 

■  on   one  occasion  termi   ■  the  euvereiifn  begtiars  of 

■  Athtni.'  His  fidelity  aa  a  reporter  of  fatli  has  also 
I     been  questioned.    'Ilecontmvts  the  strangest  indi- 

Tidiial  partial itiL-s,  and  Htcordiiig  aa  these  lead,  lie 
is  credulous  or  niistruitful—hc  exaggerates  or  he 
qualifles— lie  cinands  or  he  i;uti  down  the  doru- 

.  nients  on  which  lie  haa  to  proceed.  With  regard  to 
the  hridht  siilc  of  almoit  every  king  whom  lie  has 

■■     to  dcst-ribv,  J[r  Milfurd  is  mote  than  credulousj  for 

I  a  creiiiilous  man  belierca  all  that  he  is  tidd:  Mr 
Milfurd  bvliuvea  more  than  he  is  told.     With  regard 

I.  to  the  dark  side  of  the  same  individuals,  Ids  habits 
1^  if  eitimaUag  evidence  are  preciiely  in  the  oppositv 


r  tiV.,:;i<^ 


Ei«:;  he  wk*  ::.  Lii  :i>^  iar  reck^^td.  WL«:. -»if«!i 
vf  AntC-j.LaLc*  was  dlnCAri  k^Lfi  L:ni  ':!,  at 
'  tbeaiTC.  M  wbt  alnadr  uac.i.p  xit  cott  fTiirf  '■•' 
Lit  tLiiM^L-e  Kctui  tv  lave  b«*ii  ihtc  no^i.  I:  w 
about  the  M:.ta  or  cU'iecta  veatr  ti  cLe  Ptivp'i^.t'JL 
war,  whea  be  ww  »ix  .rr  ««teii-ai. J-:'. n*  jwn  ■am. 
that,  aAci  lb*  ciaii^er '^f  tL*  old  a^=ie«ilb'(*k-v:^>n4 
to  put  lie  deri^i'jti  up<,ii  tu  rEs>^  tj  UV  un,  u.u.it 
(II.C  :i  tbt  ptrv-.!.'  <-f  ibe  drktao.'  in  tiw  r.-sui'  '^ 
Aii>*.r,[.hai.ri.  cillcd  TLp  I'^ouds,  which  ^  it:  <i-^L 
!!Uii«  aiiiipalhT.  it  upHapi,  tKlTinl  b«!wt 

Kt  col«ctii«lv  Bud  the  •vpbi«t  <r  ^..■.•■■ 
ILceiilivj-dMh-  •■{  ifae  forraer  cvuli  iudcv!  ■« 
t-cxyt  tba  aiiiiuadtcn^uii  of  tb<  iaiur,  sU.  <atti 
euiiratT,  £tv«un<l  the  inipc  poMs  c<'mi>cii:i:T  ai^ 
lb*  iximisJiaiit  fur  public  favour.  Kurtr^in  >:rl 
ArlFi4pba>w«  were  panivulwly  «iFiDir» ;  uid  :**«»• 
Lit  only  livi-d  in  intin^vy  with  £ jriiiide^  bui  if  uil 
■u  have  a*-!sud  hiiu  in  toiuc  of  bt4  tn^>*~  ^* 
are  inPinue'l  v(  i><>  other  cauK  Ct  the  iiiiu[i.:)i<  n- 
picitntaiiou  which  ths  ci'iiiie  purt  ba>  pia  4 
SKtatea.  whom  he  eihibita  iu  The  (.'Icud*  arklifi- 
■tuui  yet  ridiculmf  )-n-[endtr  to  the  occult  !<\viia\ 
Cfmrrning  wiih  tbe  clouJii  ai  divinities  ud  ttaitiiq 
■he  principal  youibs  of  Athrni  lo  ilr<piM  ih>  tmind 
p>43  and  xo  coien  men.  The  audience,  shu-mhI 
-    '     '         debiultuo  with  carsleaano*,  a.id  tt  til 


Ltid  even  ^Tt  ^Htil 
Biipnibaiiun  to  the  [.iece  ;  but  tbe  hifh  tqi::;Mi><B  J 
[he  cbarader  of  Socraieii  tudiced  lo  prcreiii  tin;  n-cr 
plete  succtM  which  the  port  had  prooiiHu  hisj'cif- 
Tbe  crown  which  rewarded  bim  wbo^e  draiu  aif^ 
esmed  tbe  public  tavour.  and  wbirb  A[i>ii<rhiset 
had  so  often  won,  was  on  thii  occohoii  iWuted  b-.n. 

Two  or  three-and-twentv  yean  had  elapwd  nsn 
the  fint  nprcHnUlion  of  The  Cloud* :  ibe  .i.nj-  if 
conquest  luflEred  frciu  a  ftireifni  eneniv.  and  •■f  f».' 
retolulicmi  in  the  cItU  gnvemment  oV  the  w.ntrv. 
had  paswd  ;  nearly  three  jeir*  ha.i  f.illnwcd  of  lU> 
Quiet  which  the  [evolution  under  Tbiartbu'.ut  )f- 
Juced,  and  the  act  of  amnettv  should  haie  c«nfin:>i^ 
when  a  youn^  man  named  Uelitus  went  tc  tbr  t.^i."- 
archon,  and  in  the  u^ual  form  delivered  an  iifiirj' 
tion  against  Socntes,  and  bound  himrclf  to  prnviut. 
Tbe  infurmation  tan  thux  -.— ■  Mditu",  son  ef  MihKi, 
of  the  bomugb  of  Pitrhna,  declares  thcM  upon  vA 
agaiuat  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniaciis,  nf  the  bwAii 
of  AloTiece:  Socrates  ia  guilty  nf  revilin:  lb(  l«t 
rknowledgei,  and  of  pieachJng  «*« 
"-   "  guilty  of  cumipiia;  IJ< 


whom  the  ci' 

new  gods:  n  .      . 

youth.    Penalty,  death.' 

Xenopbon  begins  bii  meiDoriala  nf  hini 
with  declaring  bis  wonder  bow  the  A\ 
luaded  to  cnudemn  to  i 


only  clear  ir 


'eatmlastcr  Knlsw  fW  ]<»  [ 


CYCLOP JBDIA  OF 


John  I'inkkhton  (lTSS-t82S)  diitini^uhrd  liim- 
«tlf  by  IliL'  fierce  coiitrovcriiiil  tone  uf  his  lii«ti>riL'ii 
wrihnKS,  uiid  by  llie  Tiulence  of  Lii  pnrjuiliuei",  yi'l 
iraa  a  li-aniEil  and  indiutrioui  collecliir  iif  fiiTRDltur 
frsKmenl*  uf  ancient  lilatciry  and  nf  natinnul  nnti- 
quitie*.  He  wni  n  nutivc  of  Eclinburgh,  ami  bred  tu 
the  law.  Tilt  latter,  liowcvtr,  he  khui  fiirwwk  for 
literary  panuiti.  lie  coninioncril  liy  vritin) 
perftK:t  TiTM:!,  whidi,  in  hli  pei-ulinr  antique  i: 
(rn|iliy,  he  ntjlpd  'Itiniei,"  fomi  wUicli  he  diveiitcd 
to  uilkctinif  Scleet  SroniJi  Datlaih.  1TP3,  and  in- 
diting ui  Ktaaii  am  Sledalt,  l'lt4.  Under  the  niimc 
orileran,  hepuhliilivd  tameLrlttnoH  Lilenilure,  anil 
wat  recommcndi-d  hy  Gibbon  to  tlie  bodkicllen  as  t 
fit  perion  lu  translate  the  Htinkiah  Hiattiriana.  H< 
■IterH'BTda  (1786)  publiilted  Ajiriat  SrottUh  Piirmi, 
bcinji  the  writin^n  uf  Sir  Itiehard  Maitland  and 
othera,  extrarled  Troni  a  manuscript  in  the  I'epyi 
Library  at  Cnnihridnc.  Ilia  finthialorical  irorlt  wia 
ADiutrtatioK  dh  Iht  Origin  ami  fragrra  of  the  Sei/- 
lAiatu.  or  GoUu,  in  Thii'h  he  laid  down  tlUt  tlirory 
which  he  iniiintaincd  throufch  life,  llint  the  Celta  lif 
Ireland.  Wnlca.  and  Sciilluinl.  arc  ■avsiH'ii,  and  hare 
been  aavajO'S  since  the  world  lieiran!  lli«  neit  im- 
portant vork  y/nt  an  iHiiaiiy  inlu  Iht  IHnlorjififSrol- 
htul  Precaiiug  Iht  IttiiJA  i,/'MaMm  III.,  or  lbS6,  in 
which  hL>  debate*  at  ureal  length,  and.  nn  Sir  Wiilter 
Scott  remarks,  witli  much  dii]dny  of  Icuniinp,  on  llir 
hiitury  of  Ibu  Gotha,  and  tlic  i-i)n<|ueiitB  wliii 
■tales  tliem  to  have  obtained  over  tin.-  Celti  in 
pniKn^u  thmunh  all  Europe.  In  179C  hp  puhl 
a  llitlarv  of  Sflhnd  Duriiia  thr  Ihlgn  oflhc  SlunrU. 
the  moat  lahorjoua  and  volaalile  of  Ilia  work*.  He 
alao  (SHujiiled  a  Modern  Geogrnphg.  eiitteil  a  CW/re(r 
g^  \'Bgagtt  aad  TmrfU,  wni  mtiie  time  editor  of  ihe 
Critii:al  ItcTicw,  wrote  a  Tttolia  on  lloc/u,  and  wm 
enpiKtil  on  variona  other  lilumry  tiiika.  i'iiikcrton 
djeil  m  want  aiiJ  obacurity  in  I'aria. 


AMES  Fox  (1 743-1 8i)(!).  the  celebrated 

I  orator,  during  hia  inliTviUa  nf  rtlnxa- 

tion  from  public  life,  nmuaif  ulher  literary  itudiea 
and  occDiiationa  commenced  a  hiatory  of  the  rcipn 
of  King  Janiea  II.,  inlcndin);  to  I'unlinoe  it  to  Ihe 
aettlenient  at  tlic  revolution  of  iSSlf.  An  introduc- 
tory ciiapter,  pivinit  a  rapid  tIsw  i>f  our  conaljlu- 
tional  history  fnmi  the  time  of  Henry  VII..  he 
completeil.  He  wrote  atao  aome  chnjitrra  uf  hia 
history,  hut  at  the  time  of  hia  dealh  bi 
but  little  pmtireaa  in  hia  work.    I'uhlic  alTjirs, 


or  pretence  i  but  Ihe  ityle  of  the  great  stitHinu, 
wilb  all  the  care  bc-itoirei)  Upon  i(.  it  far  from  iaai 
[nrfet't.  It  wanta  force  and  vivacity,  ai  iC  io  Ibt 
proi-c^a  nf  C'hibiirnlion,  the  graphic  dearrmi  it 
narralive  and  diatinrt  perception  of  events  ud 
ciianclora  iiecesiary  to  the  historian  had  evaporitei 
The  acntiiiienta  and  principles  of  the  ontliw  in, 
however,  trorChy  of  hia  liberal  and  capacious  adod. 


>  a  ]))ii1nmphical  hiatorian,  critic,  and  poEticisi), 
jAMte  Mackintosb  deu^rves  booounUc  mm. 

He  waa  aUo  one  of  the  laat  of  the  S 


ong  JIB. . 
the  clHisiei.  ai 


liuhty  and  a 


o  the 


».!y  of 


luolly  c 


rcirki  of  imngi nation  and  piietri 
wing  him  off  from  hia  hintoricnl 
which  he  waa  fualidiimaly 
""""  >f  language,  and  " 


'     puluDs  n«  to  all  the  nicetici  i 

to  form  hia  plan  excluaively 

writera,  without  note,   digrei 

'  He  once  assured  nie,'  says  Lord  Holland, '  that  he 

iFould  admit  no  word  inio  hia  book  for  whieli  he 

I     bad  not  the  authority  <if  Dryden.'     ^Ve  necil  imt 

wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr  Fax  died  before  etimpleC- 

'    Ing  liis  historical  work.    Such  minute  attention  to 

I     atyle.  joined  to  equal  regard  for  facts  and  cirenni- 

!    stance),  must  linve  weighed  down  any  writer  even 

of  uninterrupted  and  active  application.      In  1808 

the  unflnifhed  enmposition  waa  given  to  [he  world 

b.v  l.^ird  Holland,  under  the  title  of  .-1 //isiWu  o/'lAx 

Hii'l!,  P.irl  vfthi  iteign  of  Jama  Ihe  i^Ktmd.  wUh  an 

Intnxlucron/    Chapter,      An    appendii    of   original 

papera    una   also   added.      The    history  is    plainly 

written,  without  llie  slifhteat  approach  to  pedontrj- 


fnphysiciani,  and  one  of  the  laoat  brilljaiit  cm- 
Tiers  of  his  times — quaiiBcations  nppatenllv  ntr 
similar.  His  candour,  benevolence,  aod  libei*- 
■,  gave  a  grace  and  dignity  to  his  litemrr  ipeca- 
iiHis  and  to  his  daily  life.  I^lackintiith  aw  i 
ive  of  Invemeai-ahire,  and  wns  bora  ac  AUonrie- 
hnuse,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Misa.  October  £4.  ITU. 
Tlis  father  was  a  brave  Higldand  officer,  who  pos- 
l  a  small  estate,  called  Kylachv,  in  hia  oslin 
y,  which  Jamea  afterwarja  iald  for  ilMiU. 
hia  earliest  daya  James  Mackintosh  htiJ  i 
passion  for  hooka ;  and  Ihough  &U  hia  nJative*  mv 
Jaeobitea,  he  was  a  atanoh  Whig.  After  aladyiEl 
at  Alierdcen  (where  he  had  as  a  college  com|WHi 
and  friend  the  pious  luid  eloqaeot  Hobert  Ha3X 
JIackintnsh  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  atudied  mefi- 
cine.  Ill  irSS  he  repaired  to  London,  wrote  Ix  li* 
press,  and  afterwajils  applied  himself  to  the  stoJv 
oflnn-.  In  ITBt  he  published  hia  Vindkiit  GJ^ 
&  defence  of  the  French  Kevolatioo,  in  rtp'v  n 
Burke,  which,  for  cogency  of  argument,  bisuiicsl 
knowledge,  and  logical  precision,  is  a  mnsrkrffe 
work  to  be  written  by  a  oareleaa  and  irregubr  v*aj 
man  of  twenty-sit  Though  his  bearing  is  ha 
great  ontiig(>nist  was  chivnlrons  and  polite,  llidis- 
loah  atluked  liis  opinions  with  the  ardour  sol 
impeluoaity  of  youth,  hii,1  his  work  was  renivsl 
with  great  applauae.  rour  years  aftorwarii  i» 
Bclinowhnlged  to  Uurke  that  he  Lad  bccsi  it  ' 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  that  ■ 
eipcricnce'  had  undeceived  him.  T_ 
the  French  Kcvolutioi)  had  no  donht  cwitribaled  m 
this  chFtngu,  which,  though  it  afterwards  »i 


tedoe     , 
ribaled  M     .| 
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U:il  C"irttf-y  l.y  ftTKi'-u-  ruilenf*-,  ari«l  artificial  reu-.n,  the  n.fu;:<e  •'!*  oppne«.««d  iDnocence  and  perw- 
t'**:!!*.-?!!*:—  n-'.-ttl  ihe  t««rrviit  '.'t  t.aturul  barbiiri-m.  cjU'.i  truth,  Laif  feri-he^l  with  cho!>e  iinci«i.t  i^rii- 
iJjt  .1  l*"*  ;:.'•■  t-.TU-.i:-  -\-tein  ha-  -•L'-'t-rde:!,  in  which  ;  cij.i*-'.  which  were  their  *«  le  ^ardiau^  and  pn^twtox 
cu:;i:!.vri-*,  ivi.ii'h  uiiltc  men*-  inten.-Ttst,  asid  know-  j  They  h^ve  been  swaliowed  up  by  thai  fean'ul  coLr:!- 
lvL'»\  wh:- :i  *\c:iie-*  iho-e  prejutiice-*  that  tend  to  | -inn  which  ha-  -haken  the  uttermoitt  corner*  cf  the 
c:..*:  r  il  thrin.  [ini-er.t  a  » roader  basi*  l'»r  the  stability  ■  earth.  They  are  deritrsyeJ,  and  gone  for  ever  !  Ozx 
of  cn.li-ol  ;.!i'i  l-ei.encent  nianner*.  j  a-y'.um  <f  free  di-cuj^-ic-'n  is  still  iDriolate.    Tiiere  j 

Mr  r.^rk-.  :n.le»:d,  f-  rvl»o<lv-  the  in'.<t  fatal  cc-n^e-  '  *ti;l  one  *j-.t  in  Kurrpe  where  man  can  freely  eitrri* 
qu*-:;.^-*  t  litcniiiir*-.  fn  ni  e*ent*  whi«'h  he^  •upfH-ei  ■  L;-  rea*«..n  on  the  Rii>t  iiuponant  cc>ncenis  of  iocictr 
t-  h.i*e  jMvT.  a  ni'-rtal  bi"W  im  the  spirit  -f  chivalry-,  where  he  can  Wdiy  publi-h  hi*  judgment  on  theaa 
I  h.Hw  e*tr  >*r*:i  pntected  fr^iru  «uoh  apprehefa-i<.  n^  '-f  the  prjude^c  and  mo-i  powerful  tyrants.  Tbepra 
by  r.:y  ^.<:.fi  in  a  \vr\  -iinplr  truth— v-.i/  ff.fi.^>f  of  Enj'.and  i*  •till  free.  It  i«  guar»Je.i  by  the  few 
i-.     .    •".-    ,  :-.."M/i>^  ?'/'//.     A  iitcratun:  which  is    c^.nstitutiin  of  our  f>.refather«.     It  is  jniarJed  Iti^ 


j  which  ha«  \^ru  zradually  reared  by  th<;  wi-dom  lU 


t^v-.zi  :br  jT^M-.e-t  p.  wcr  in  t:.o  w.-rld.  and  the  omlv  ^  nvir.ced  that  the  unfcit«:r*d  exercise  of  !»***«»■ 
FBKt  rsi.->  ren-.aii.ir.j  iii  K::*  f-e.  lientlemen,  thi*  p^nd-  m-nt  -m.  ynur  TiTv*ent  teniict  than  on  aaT-^ita 
d:*!:Lc::- :.  .  f  th-  K: ..'.i-h  pre*-  i*  new— it  i-  a  ppcud  that  was  ev-^r  dVli^ertd  bv  a  inn-,  I  tru-t  I  laarx^ 
ail  I  a  nir'.ar.-.h-  ly  .i:-:::..-::  !..  IWf  r>e  the  prt^at  earth-  with  c.nl;dtf:  ce  ■  n  the  U^iic — I  iru*t  that  ics»ij 
-jjASc  .;:  :hc  Fp?t.7h  Rev.  :■:::  n  had  •'walL-we'l  up  all  ivu^id-r  y'-::r*(;ie-  a.-  the  udvunred  ;juari  ff  llbeitr^ 
the  a^y'.urii*  ■  f  f w  di-.-..-^^  :.  -n  tho  ■•-■i.tir.er.t.  we  '  a*  hav-nj  thi*  day  t«.'  n-jiit  the  tir^tbarile  of  f»i* 
e:..i  yvd  iI.a:  p-T •>-•>.  ir-d-r-M.  !:i  ^r*.*  fj'.Iy  than  other*,  cu^-iori  airaii:-:  the  m<.-i  funuidaidt  ei.em*"  thai  < 
b:ii  »o  .lid  n- :  er;  y  it  excl  i*:Teiy-     Ir;  flo'.Iand.  in  '•  erer  enc-.-untored !  ' 

SwitzrrlAr.i.  ::.  the  ir.ir-^rial  t-wi.<  .f  tlerT:ia:iv.  the  I 
pnr--<»  wa-*  t-ither  l*-jallv  or  rrAc::cal:v  frve.     H'^llani 

a::d  >«•:;•. rlard  are  r-»  r.;-.-t:  a:.  I.  >!•.■.>?■  the  com-  I  DR  JOlls  LI\«;ard,  &c. 

rier.cor.iont     f  thi-  rr.-**":::;  l.  rf:v  :nii*erial  town*'      t^    ▼         t  »^ 

ha*o  been  cr^^-i  fr'ia  the  i>:  ■  f  i:'d.jj^nd..>nt  state*  ,.  i^V- ''°,^'  Unoard.  a  Romnn  CaihrJic piwrt. J* 
bv  .r.e  da-b  f  the  ict=.  Th:*-?  r  :V:r  <\'.:  piv^erve  a  '!*'^'^'^  ?"  ^/ '^  ^^^^  v.;Iu:ih-5  of  a  Jli^try  of  EwM 
yrtyr^Ti."!*  v.d  tr-:::t.liT:j  .x'-t..:.-.  I  will  n:t  sav  .''<'«•'''*■/'••>'••■'«  '-v /.V  li'mans.  He  *uhseqa«E* 
bv  what  c:::.:  ::aT..-e-  thrv  ::.;-:  t.^::%.ha.-e  ::-  c^.Titinu-  '■'"•^^i""^'  -»*  *'^rk  in  five  more  volume*,  brinfaf 
ai.o*.  I  willr.  :  :r>v:;t  ihr  :>..■'■:.  m*-*  .  f-tate*  wh-^^  l).'"''","'*  narr.itive  to  tlio  aNJio.ition  if  JanxjiIL 
ur.:::er=:o.I  :".*::  1  d^  n.-  ,t  b-.ttorlv  :•?!■:  rv.  **'  talent*  ..f  a  hi-h  t.rder,  b,nh  ai  ivfipe<:^i  ac«e 


at:c?:t\l.  l-\v...r.d  any  othtr  lAr:    :  the  Kur-pc^n  *y*-  Ij?>05i5  oj»:i;i...n4  have  in  some  c:i*fs  jxr^crted  tJae 

te:u.  the  iv.  dent:- n,  the  ;-"?t: >f.  the  c:^i:i^a::.. n.'to  fi'W'ty  if  1»;S  history,  leading  hiTii  tu  pallute  tk 

which  Chr>:lA:i  ilun  j-e  h.»i  r^.i..r.vi  .:.  :::.'!-rTi  time*,  •'^trvitie*    of   the   Bartholomew    nia5.«.'u:rf.  and  » 

Their  w,',»k:.e4-  was  j-nttcti':    ::.ly  Vy  :he  LaVitual  *i»*rken  the  »ha.!ei  in  the  characters  of  Q«K!en  ELn* 


wa.*  jvuriv.^  h:-*  m,«riad^  ::.:  haly  1^:". r\^  htir  irate*:  plai*  ami'«n.;ihe  most  valuable  of  our  nati'Yul  his- 
call  tv-*  n.ind,  if  aii^s  c^.■»de•i  :;.:  ■  yur-  have  not  torlc*.  It  haj  gone  throuirh  three  editions,  and  hM 
eifa.-v-l  tLem  f:\r.i  jkour  ii-.c-  'y.  :bjk:  hif  py  per:.;-d  K>en  reevivi-d  with  tqual  faTour  on  the  c^nnnenL 
whtn  wo  -k-arwly  dr^'amod  r.ure  uf  the  sui-.-u^at:  i.  of    The  mt^t  able  >>f  his  critics  (thuugh  condemning  kii 

and  otbtrpti* 

admits  that  I^  Li> 

the  rare  mrnt  ci 

.■..-..  TU       .-    I.-  ,  ,     .         — om  oriirinal  hirt> 

^^i*-^^*  '^  ^:*^-^*-  =  v  ■  ?:^«'**'  '^"^^^  *-**^''-  "'-^-^  -••  -  n-i''-*  i»nJ  rvivrds.  br  which  his  narraiiTc  nceirtt^ 
nuv.-cvt*  .  r  :ho;-.;-::.v.  :  !  urv.f^,  the  .i-^..::-  ■ !  pa .-e.  freshness  of  character,  and  a  staniD  of  oheiulit^ 
\r  iuaj*trj.  an  i  •:  .;:craturv:  the  .  rpu..*  ^f  jublic    not  to  be  found  in  any  general  historr  of  Kn^ 
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JtMEi  St  John  i  n  Jliilory  •/  Chriitianiln  /urn  the 
Birlki^CkrM  to  the  AUilim  i/Paganim  mliuRo. 
nun  Empirr.  hv  Uie  Kev,  H.  II.  MiLMAM  ;  %  HUHwy 
of  India  (the  Iliniloo  and  Mohomnicdan  periodi),  bj 
the  Hus.  MoimrruiBT  Ki.phi««tone ;  a  HiMlory 
^Madtm  Crtrre,  hy  Jahk*  Eni;r«i>n  -,  ■  Uttknaf 
lie  Riign  of  Ftrdinand  and  Iiahtla  of  Spain,  by  W. 
H.  PbebtoT  {»  viTjr  interentinR  and  Toliuble  work), 
and  ■  Hiitory  i/lhi  Coni/ntil  af  Mtiieo.  by  the  lune 
anllior  [  a  JlUloqi  ufxht  aw.liaii  CkuT^  by  Dh  E. 
Bdktoh,  The  varioiu  work*  written  to  (impliry 
ig  wid  noil 


hiitoiy,  and  adapt  its  dttai 
■tmctel  readers,  f«r  cicecd  i 


BlOORAPnERa 
The  French  have  cultivated  biography  with  more 
diligence  than  the  Kniiliah  ;  but  much  baa  been  done 
of  late  yean  to  retiinly  tliia  defect  in  our  national 
literature.  IrnliTidual  «ietimoni  of  great  ralue  we 
bare  long  poaxeHed.  Tlie  livei  of  Donoe.  Wottnn. 
Hooker,  and  Herbert,  by  Izaak  Wulton,  are  entitled 
to  the  liigheat  praiie  for  the  fulneai  of  their  domeilic 
detail*,  no  le»  titan  for  the  liiic  aimplicitv  and  origi- 
naLly  of  their  atylc.  The  lirei  of  the  poe'ta  by  Jolin- 
■oa,  and  the  occaaloniil  mcmoira  by  Gu1d*Tnith, 
Mallet,  and  other  aulhora,  are  cither  too  fteneral  or 
too  critical  to  aaiiify  the  reader  na  repreientationi 
of  the  daily  life,  habita,  and  opiniuna  of  thoie  whom 
we  venerate  or  admire.  Maion'g  life  of  Gray  wa» 
vait  improvement  on  fonncr  biographioa.  a*  Ihe  In 
tereiting  and  chnracteriatle  corrctpondencc  of  the 
poet  and  hi)  literary  diary  and  joumala,  bring  him 
nerBonally  before  ui  pumilng  the  ailent  courae  of 
nil  itudiei,  or  mingling  ocenaionnlly  as  a  retired 
■cholar  in  the  busy  world  around  him.  The  auecesa 
of  Afason't  bold  and  wise  experiment  prompted  an- 
other and  more  complete  work — the  life  of  Ur  John- 
aon  by  Botwell.  James  Bokweli.  (IT4D-1i9s)  was 
by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
station— the  son  of  a  Soottiah  judge,  and  heir  to  an 
ancient  family  and  estate.     He  had  studied  for  the 


deapotiim  am 
his  acquainhu 
mentl  pennlt 
of  hia  converii 
son  to  the  Hel 
he  publiahed, 
a  rerord  of  e» 
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writing  and  in 
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limited  oppnrt 
was  able  to  pri 
in  considerini 
Though  vain, 
taste  enough  t 
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'hai,  but  hcing  strongly  impressed  with  admiration 
of  the  writings  and  character  of  Dr  Johnson,  ho 
ntiflfliiii  him.dl'  Ut  M>i-  rnceed  moniliat.  soothed 
ud  Battered  his  irritability,  submitted  to  his  Uteraiy  i 


of  vanity  to  ex 
Our  imagioatii 
narrow  circle 
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^ttfcf— J.rtrle^*  AT.- 1  rrufcl  u  thcj  were — than  cw 

"nie  sftnTTal  «i«Tr.w»  i  fjr  biographical  compositioo 
Vtm\*x*A  9fjm*:  <A  oTir  mort  popolar  ohgiiui  writeri 
\t»  i?niJArk  in  thia  itughtful  department  </  literatnre. 
Sr*at»i*-v,  u  w.  hare  ieen,  was  early  in  the  field ; 
awl  hi  I  mort  diitinzaiiked  poetical  coo  temporaries, 
8c»#tt.  Mi-.re.  axvi  Campbell  alio  joined.     The  fint 
be«ii';4  hit  ailmiraUe  metnoin  of  I>rTden  and  Swift, 
preflied  to  their  works  contributed  a  teriea  of  liTet 
of  the  Kn(rli«h  noTelinu  to  an  edition  c^  their  works 
puWinh*:*!  by  Ballantyne,  which  lie  executed  with 
great  tante.  candour,  an*!  discrimination.     He  after- 
wards undertrjiik    a   life  fif  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whir:h  was  at   flrvt   intendt.-*!  as  a  counterpart  to 
Southey'f  Life  of  Nelson,  bat  ultimately  swelled  out 
into  nine  rolume*.      The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  lial/its  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  tlic  dazzling  cn*ationfl  of  fi':tion,  rather  than  the 
sober  plo<Ming  of  Iiistf^rical  inquiry*  and  calm  inves- 
tigation. Icl  to  many  errors  and  imperfections.     It 
abrmnds  in  striking   and   eloquent   passages;   the 
battles  of  Na[K>lt-<jn  are  'iescribe*!  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation  ;   and   the  view  taken  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, Tery  difierent  from  the  manner  in  which 
ncott  liad  alluded  to  Napolcrm  in  his  *  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick/    The  great  difTuseness  of  the  style, 
howerer,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  analysis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  erents  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Mr  Moore  has  published  a  h\ft  of  Richard  Brims' 
ley  Sheridan,    1825  ;    NoticeM  of  the   Life  of  Lord 
JSyroHt    1830;   and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fits- 
gerahi,  1831.    The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
▼aluable;   the  second  the  most  interesting.    The 
'Life  of  Byron,'  by  its  intimate  connexion  with 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  very 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.    This  was  farther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet*s  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  mobility  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 
passing  impulse  and  impression.    *  As  well,'  says  31r 
Moore,  •  fn)m  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heteroge- 
neous thouglits,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
men's  mindii,  **  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
fmblic  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
n  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'     Byron   left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.     His  absence  from 
England,  and  his  desire    *to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  with  his  faults ;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blaming  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.    He  also  kept  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  his  reading, 
&C.  something  in  the  style  of  Bums.    His  letters 
are  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  affec- 
tation of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  profligate  than  he  was  in 
reality.    Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  which  were 
placet!  by  the  latter  at  the  dispo«al  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  noble  p<x;t*s  sister  and  executor,  but  which  they, 
firom  a  scmisc  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  nie- 
«nory,  consigned  to  the  flames.    The  loss  of  the 


could  never  have  been  pablishedL  and  all  that  vm 
valuable  was  repeated  in  the  joornab  and  neno- 
randnm-booksL  Mr  Moore's  *  Xotioes*  are  wnttes 
with  taste  and  modesty,  and  in  Terr  pore  and  d- 
affected  Eogiish.  As  an  editor  he  pigsifted  too 
much  of  what  was  worthleas  and  nnlmportant ;  is  % 
biographer  be  was  too  indulgent  to  the  (anhi  of  bit 
hero ;  yet  who  ooold  haTe  wished  a  friend  to  dvcfl 
on  tbe  errors  of  Byroo  ? 

Ma  Caxpbeix,  beaidea  tbe  biographies  in  fail 
Speeimems  of  the  PoetM,  baa  pnblisbed  a  Life  tf  Mn 
Siddoms^  tbe  distingnished  actreaa,  and  a  Lift  tf 
Petrarek.  The  latter  is  bomelj  and  earnest,  thooit 
on  a  romantic  and  fanciftil  subject.  Then  if  i 
reoTity  about  Campb^*s  biographjes  quite  distinct 
from  what  might  be  expected  to  emanate  firom  the 
imaginative  poet. 

llie  lives  rf  Bm-ie  and  €^oldtmitK  in  two  Tolomef 
each,  by  Mk  James  Paion,  are  examples  of  patint 
diligence  and  research,  protnpted  by  fi*Hnn«l  fedinp 
and  admiration.  Goldsmith  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  before  the  inquiries  of  his  conntzymao  scd 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  vast  oiud- 
ber  of  new  facts,  and  {Jaced  the  amiable  and  sffloi- 
ing  poet  in  full  length  and  in  full  dress  (quotio^ 
even  his  tailors*  biUs)  before  the  pablic. 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  Uogia- 
phy  may  be  mentioned  the  Z^fe  of  Lard  Clire,  bv  Sn 
John  Malcolx  ;  and  the  LJife  of  Lard  Oaremdm.  br 
Mr  T.  H.  Libteb.     The  IJfe  of  Sir  Walter  Ba^ 
by  Mr  Patrick  Eraser  TmxK  (published  in  one 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library),  is  dso 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  that  adventuroci  sod 
interesting  personage,  and  for  its  careful  digest  d 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.     Free 
access  to  all  public  documents  and  libraries  is  nov 
easily  obtained,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  desire  on  tbe 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  public  to  re- 
ward these  researches.     A  Life  of  Lord  WiRiam  lUt- 
seUy  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  enriched  with  infer- 
mation  from  the  family  papers  at  Wobnm  Abbrr ; 
and  from  a  simihu-ly  authentic  private  souire,  Losd 
Nugent  has  written  Memoirs  <f  Hampden.  Tht  Lift, 
JoumaU,  and  Correspomdemce  qfSdmmel  Pepys,  by  the 
Key.  J.  SairrH,  records  the  successful  csreer  of  tbe 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Cbsrin 
II.  and  James  IL,  and  comprises  a  Diary  kept  bv 
I'epys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  journals  in  the  Isn 
guage. 

While  the  most  carefVd  investigation  is  directed 
towards  our  classic  authors — Shakspeare,  Miltoo, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  &c  forming  each  the  subject  of 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  feiit 
note  has  been  suffered  to  depart  without  the  hanosn 
of  biography.  The  present  century  hss  amplr 
atoned  for  any  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  danger  tfast 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  far.  MeoMin 
of  *  persons  of  quality*— of  wits,  dramatists^  irtisti; 
and  actors,  appear  eveiy  season.  Authors  hsve  b^ 
come  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  asrw*'**— ^ 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  LAmb,  and  dreamy  rD< 
cluses  like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  d 
their  strength  and  weakness.  We  have  lives  d 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Hannah  More,  Mn 
Hemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L.  E.  L.),  of  James  Smith 
(one  of  the  authors  of  *  The  Rejected  Addrenei'^ 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Hayley,  and  many  antbon  of  ksi 
distinction.  In  this  influx  of  bl«)gTaphies  wocthki* 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  day,  and  the  ps- 
tiflcation  of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  idile  love  of  gowp 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literarj  ezoelience  or  scond 
instruction.    The  error,  howew;  it  one  on  the  right 
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fag  rxxmrnd  fi-x  bia  Sa  ir*0.  «i«a  iJr  A- 
y  tfguurs  ntimi  f  r-.ci  tt«  Bwnl  lisDtMrjfiij  c&iir. 
Scout  >M  kuucUil  hit  Morjimix.  aad  cMrur-at.; 
Hi  4miair  the  ioSjta  of  I£*  'Met  till  1^10,  <rt<T. 
Ilr  TtJ.tDMM  Broa  >u  Qco^oincd  «ith  him  u  cu- 
iMirot  Tm  luttf  jtan  uT  Lii  li&  acn  fptn;  i.. 
Tattnrj  rvURmtnt  U  KiiuteQ  UcoK,  Ml  t)ie  twii 
of  tlv  tlnh '^  F'^rtL.  sticiat  iwtctj  ouln  (rnu  IJlii 
bar(fa.  Kii  ^tk»l  fncnda,  vbea  inuffice  in  l?'> 
ocalel  fci(  bun  the  lioemn  'JBcx  of  Gsiette  vriu  - 
bit  SaMluid.  vitb  >  uiu7  of  XAi^t  {«-  umam.  SI 
fMavart  died  io  EjUobnrgh  OD  the  11th  'A  June  l«2i- 
Xa  k^onr  «u  em  toon  popoUr  lluui  Dog*]  : 
Stewart — hi<  tutc  dignltj.  ud  doqanvx  reoden  : 
Un  tntfa  fttdoMtinf  md  imprcMire.  Hii  vritini:' 
arc  marked  bj  the  ume  cbmcttriutici.  kod  on  U 
nad  wilh  pleanin  eren  b;  tbow  irbo  hare  no  gm- 
Btnialitj  iiiT  the  nKtsph^ocal  itiiditi  in  vhich  t 
oottkd.  Tht7  CMiiijt  >/  f  UluH^  </  ti<  Hmiu 
'  JfoiJ,  nm  lolame  of  which  wu  publiibed  Id  179^ 
•  wcond  in  1 » 1 3.  and  *  third  in  \M7  :  alio  /4iJ« 
jtUcai  Emmft,  IS  ID;  a  JJUurlatiiM  oa  iA<  Pmgrra  ■  < 
Mrlapli^iaal and  EUiicaJ  Philotophy.  written  (a  Igl'. 
fiir  (he  KmrLliipKHia  ;  and  a  Vittc  of  du  Aclict  at: 
Html  I'oKtrM  of  Man.  publiilurd  Only  ■  few  weeli , 
before  hii  death.  Mr  Sleitart  »l«o  pnbli»hed  Oh'  , 
lima  of  Moral  PhituiopJif,  and  *n>te  memoin  if'"' 
Bobcrtfon  the  hlifjrian,  and  Dr  ICeil     ' AU  th 

San  I  remained  abriut  EAUnbargh,'  mji  Mr  Jani(- 
Ul,  hlniKlf  an  abin  inetaphr>i<.'ian,  'I  uwd.  a- 
oAen  ai  I  could,  to  Kcal  into  Ur  Stewart'i  claai  t. 
hear  s  lecture,  which  wu  alwaja  a  high  treat.  I 
fasve  heard  Pitt  and  Fiix  deliver  vHite  of  their  mn  i 
admired  •pecchea,  bnt  I  nevur  heard  anj-thing  ncarl-. 
■n  cIiK|ueDt  u  fonie  of  the  lecture!  u(  I'rafciKir 
Mewart  The  taite  for  the  ituiliea  which  har, 
fbrmed  mv  farourite  punuita,  and  vliicb  will  be  ■■] 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Da  Thdmin  Bbowh  (177B-1B20),  the  lan^Hor 

,  nf  Stewart  iu  the  mural  philoaophy  choir  of  Edin- 
burgh, wai  pon  of  the  Re».  Samuel  Brown,  miniiter 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  Calloway.  Ilia  taiCe  for  mcta- 
pbyilci  wai  excited  by  the  penual  of  IVofeuor 
Htewart'a  flnt  Toliime,  a  copy  of  uhich  had  been 

,  lent  to  liim  by  I)r  Currieof  Liierpool.  He  apjieareil 
u an  author  before  hit  luentieth  year,  Ilia  flrit  work 
bnng  a  HcvUm  nf  Dr  VaneiK't  Zoaxomia.  On  Ihi' 
Mtabliahnwnt  of  Ihe  Kdiiiburgh  lleview,  be  becamt 

[   one  of  the  philoiophical  conlributora ;  and  when 

.  a  controTerty  arofe  in  regard  to  Mr  Lcalie,  who 
had.  In  hi>  eMay  on  heat,  itated  hi*  approbatiou  of 


i</ru>-".  "iJi  -.-jna  a  rla«i  bci-fc  !3  tie  azligkii. 
I::  ioat  cf  Lia  liew*  Dr  BeD»n  iifijitd  Sua  BaJ 
a&i  trewart  Hi*  i»tinctiDC»  haie  bni  prreomnd 
■cmewhAi  fai pcjLji^ksl ;  bol  Mackinloh  ^^-^nin 
th^;  be  rED-lcrtd  a  ce*  ai>l  impcttaii;  Krritr  n 
■ctsial  tcjcij!  by  what  be  caSi  *  Kcocduv  l>*i  if 
ra^ztanon  or  aaaocialiao  —  circuaMtaacea  rluA 
m-jdify  iLe  actioa  of  tlse  gcoenl  lav.  t^  imB;  to 
difticctlT  cooaiJeTcd^  iu  cz^^er  to  ^*ri»'^ri  j*^  if. 
oeuon  wiib  the  a 


IDain  <^  Ot  Hapfiuat  i/Odtn.} 
[FniB  Dr  Bivwb-*  I^bbk] 
Ii  'it  thi*  dr«ire  of  the  h^pfiliien  of  thia*  wba  ■* 
Inif,  whidi  pra  ta  the  motioB  of  Iptf  iwlf  ia 
prit-cipal  detigbl,  by  affording-  to  us  tuorani  mam 
(^gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes  tiw  kappi^ 
of  any  one,  caoBot  be  loog-  witbout  dijeoreriij  un 
mode  nf  CDDiribating  to  it,  Hnaon  inwlf;  v^ik  tSi 
il»  lirhi,  it  not  »  impid  in  diKoTeriea  of  [kii  NRa 
iimple  affFeticD.  which  aee*  toean*  of  hapfaa^  i^ 
of  importasi  happinoa,  where  naaon  leaieelKMU 
tbink  thM  any  happinos  waa  to  be  fooiid,  iai  ht 
-ilready  by  mnnj  kind  office*  pmlaced  Ike  kapMM 
'  '^-—  ^efo^e  rea-m  could  ban  m^r'ati  tkt 
mean)  u  ilight  could  hare  giren  ereo  a  mcaol^ 
pieainie.  Il  ii  thii,  indeed,  which  contTibow  ia  ■ 
mroii.iderable  dr;^m  to  the  perpetoily  of  wBttilm. 
Ure,  (be  mere  freling  of  lender  admiratioe.  miM 
in  many  oun  bare  soon  tort  iu  power  om  Ike  Ul* 
heart,  auit  in  many  other  caiea  would  hare  kadia 
gieaily  lewued,  if  the  deaire  of  giTin^kapp- 


.  ..le  philoaopher,  and  vindicated  hii  opi- 

n  Inquiry  into  lAt  Utialim  vf  Caut  and 

Bfftcl.  At  thU  time  our  author  practiaed  ai  a  phygi- 

I   clan,  but  without  any  preitilection  tta  hia  profes' 

tlon.    Ilia  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  pliilo- 

,   aogih^  acvnia  to  have  fulSlled  hii  deitiny,  and  he 

I   continued  to  ditcbarge  its  duties  amiilat  universitl 

approbation  and  respect  till  his  itcath.    I'art  of  liis 

;   leiaure  wu  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  tiileni,  or 

;   rather  taate  for  poetry,  which  he  early  entertained  ; 

and  he  published  TUI'aradinqf  CoqiuUCM,  \il*;The 

Wandtnr  ofNoniiay,  1 8 15 ;  and  Thi  Btmtr  «f  Spring, 

1810.     Though  corruel  and  elegant,  with  occaiion- 

:   ally  Bno  thought*  and  iniagoi,  the  poetry  of  I>r 

>   Brown  want!  force  and  passion,  and  ia  now  utterly 

forgotten.      Ai  a  philoaopher   ho  wu  acute  and 

aearuhing,  and  a  niaater  of  the  power  of  analysis. 

His  itvle  want*  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 

I   I>uga]J  Stewart,  hut  ia  also  enlivened  with  many 

eloquent  patsatie*,  iu  wlihji  there  '      ~  ' 


The 


Lbleli         .    . 
birth,  had 
aaingl.    . 
love  iiKlf  a, 
ereiy  n 


paasioB  tk*  fariMjtf 


wiJi  of  lore  that  admits  of  being  gntified  ;  or  istbtt 
it  II  at  onm,  by  the  most  delightful  rf  all  noibia* 
tion^  new,  in  (he  tender  wiihes  aund  cam  witk  lAict 
it  occupie*  us,  and  familiar  to  uis  and  endeaitd  ikt 
more  by  Ihe  remembrance  of  hours  and  yean  i^  sdl- 
known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happineu  of  othen,  thn^k  a 
rtenire  always  attendant  on  lore,  doa  not,  kmeni, 
nectMarily  luppoaa  Ihe  prerioas  existence  of  asDi 
one  of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  taati 
love.  Thia  feelmg  is  lo  far  from  aiiaing  neccMiill 
from  r^srd  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  i*  iinpiHbi) 
for  ua  not  to  feol  it  when  the  auOering  is  eilnss, 
and  before  our  very  ryea,  though  we  may  at  tbe  WH 
time  have  the  utmnst  abhorrence  of  him  wbe  ii 
sgoniring  iu  our  eight,  and  whose  very  look,  etaa 
in  ita  agony,  still  seem*  to  epeak  only  that  soi- 
cioua  spint  which  could  anin  gladly  perpetrate  Ibi 
rery  horrors  fur  which  public  indignation  a*  muil  a 
publicjuttice  had  aoonied  it  to  ita  dreadful  &te  It 
IS  sufficient  that  ejttreiue  anguish  it  befaens;  «t 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  pauaed  to  lote,  at  witk- 
<iut  reflecting  on  our  cauMs  of  hatnd ;  tke  wi<k  ii 
tiit  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  aoul  in  tboe 
ireurostancea— an  emotion  which,  in  such  peoilist 
ircumttante*,  it  ia  impoMibla  for  hatred  to  tupiMS 
nd  which  lore  may  strenethen  indeed,  hut  i>  at! 
eceuary  for  produdng.  It  ia  the  eama  ailk  «t 
cneral  desire  of  happineaa  to  othen.  We  dnie^  ii 
particular  degne,  the  ha^iriueoi  at  thoae  wkeo  n 


from  the  iiocts,  eapecially  Akenddei  and  waa  « —kiv  >"■ 

tine*  too  flowery  ia  hit  illattntiODa.    Ui*  Latnm  [  tttf,  y«t  Uen  I*  uotkins 


e  cannot  Uunk  of  them  witbsot  tti 

r  admiration.     But  thoDEk  we  had  known  tb« 

mply  aa  Soman  bcinga,  we  ibHU 


withed  thera  lo  be  h^ipy  rather  than  lo  have  aiy  £•• 


r  the  first  ti 
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!n  ■  psper  which  wm  Bfterwardi  expanded  inio  an 
Eway  i.n  Beauty  for  the  Encjclo|iaMii«  Itritaiinicn. 
The  bouk  and  thii  e*Maf  can  now  unlj  be  coDiidend 
mi  remarknblc  examples  of  that  miiapplicAtiDn  of 
talent  and  labour  whii-h  is  incidental  to  the  iofancy 
of  seiencc — the  time  of  it*  drenmi. 

Tlic  Scottiih  metaphyiical  Khool,  of  wliich 
Btewart,  Brown,  uid  Alison  may  be  uid  to  have 
been  the  lait  mABten.  will  ever  hold  a  high  place 
in  publie  estimation  for  tlic  qualities  whieh  have 
been  attributed  to  it;  but  it  mutt  be  owDed  to  hare 
lailL-d  in  producivig  any  permanent  impressioa 
mankind:  nor  hare  wc  been  brought  by  all 
labuara  nearer  to  a  just  knowleiltie  of  mind  u  i 
nl^ect  of  a  science.  Tlie  cause  of  tliis  assuredly  is, 
that  none  of  then  writers  have  InTcstigateil  mind  u 
■  portion  of  nature,  or  in  eonneiion  with  orgai  ' 
tltni.  Since  tlie  S;wttiih  school  begui  to  pass 
of  immediate  notice,  this  more  philosophical  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  pursued  by  Ur  Gall  and  his  tul 
lowers,  with  results  wliich,  though  they  have  ex- 
cited much  pf^udiee,  are  neiertlieless  received  by  t 
considerable  portion  of  the  public  The  leading 
doctrines  of  Gall  are,  that  tlic  brain  is  the  aiyan  ot 
the  mind,  that  various  portions  of  the  encephalon 
■re  the  orjcans  of  various  facutlies  of  the  mind,  and 
thatTuluuie  or  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  its  various 
put*  ia,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  llie  mea- 
sure  of  the  poK-en  of  the  mind  and  its  various  facul- 
ties in  individuals.  This  system  is  founded  upon 
observation — that  ia  to  say.  it  was  found  tliat  liu^ 
brains,  unless  when  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  ab- 
normal  condition,  were  acoompani^l  by  superior 
Intellect  and  force  of  clukracter ;  also  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  which  were  accurately  noticed, 
a  large  development  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain 
vai  accompsnicd  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  a 
certain  mental  character,  and  never  by  the  opposite 
From  these  demonstrations  the  fundameDtal  cha- 
racter of  the  various  faculties  was  at  length  elimi- 
nated. Thus  it  hapjiens  that  phrenolugy,  as  this 
system  has  been  called,  white  looked  on  by  many  ai 
■  dream,  is  the  only  hypothesis  of  mind  in  whicb 
I  scientific  processes  of  investifiniEion  have  been  fol- 
lowed, or  fur  which  a  basis  can  be  shown  in  nature. 
Among  the  British  followers  of  Gall,  the  chief  place 
it  due  to  Mr  Georee  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  author  of 
a.  Sfilim  of  Phreniiogv.  The  CoHililulion  of  Man  Cai- 
tidtrtd  in  Itclalioa  lo  Erlemal  Qbjecti,  &C. 


iDi^, 


■n  t/ffiTfea  Potrr 


iWty.] 


I  Tilj 


mis  a  great  distinrtiou  between  power  aodaeti- 
if  mind  ;  and  it  is  iniportjuil  to  keep  this  djffe- 
in  view.  Pnwer.  strirtly  speaking,  is  the  capabi- 
lity of  thinkinR,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  howerer  small 
in  amount  that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  teUH  it 
ii  synonymous  with  faculty  :  action  is  the  eiercije  ol 
power;  while  activity  denotes  the  quickness,  great  or 
mall,  with  which  the  action  is  perfonned,  and  also 
the  degree  of  proneneia  to  act.  The  distinction  be- 
tween power,  action,  and  aetiiily  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  widely  recogniicd  by  describert  of  human  na* 
tare.  Thus  Cowpcr  says  ol^the  more  violent  aSbetive 
Lenities  of  man: — 


Dr  Thoinaa  E 
propensities ;  tl 
'  Vice  already  t. 

(hat  we  cut  witi 
hj  the  moral  tai 
inc;'  andhssJl 
of  human  naton 
this  propensity  t 
tiefoR  it  it  know 


may  have  the  caps 

insomuch  that,  at 
may  bo  totally  al 
las  plain,  that  w< 
tasting,  calculatii 
without  actually 
It  is  equally  ea 
(ion  and  power, 
may  be  peribnned 
dity.     Two  indiii 

quickness  than  th' 
of  Number  may  h 
He  who  solves  al 
much  power  with 
quickly  aolve  eas 
much  activity  witI 
colates  difficult  pr 
in  a  high  dcgrselx 
of  Number, 

-As  commonly  ei 
mous  with  strragitl 
ing  mert  c^iacily, 
while  by  activity  i 
ness  of  action,  an<i 


rable,  b 


of  power  I  shall 
>tE«ngth,  or  vigon. 
ipply  the  terms  vii 

In  phyncs,  stnr 

quicknatt.    The  bt 

much  r^iditj,  hot 

~i>ald  suffice  to  sto 

-ogresMi  ilowly  ac 

enugy  is  prodigioa 

In  muscular  act 

theqnalfsalityi 

er  hUl  and  dale  i 

obstacle  would  eoi 

Test  hia  tnogrMS. 

illi  tlowlj  and  hi 

s  motim  wDold 

cient  to  resitt  flfiy  | 

organioktion},  the  < 
vacitj  is  MoaUv  p 
dons  and  Hi  John 
salann  dalilwmtioii 


r" 

1 
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JI..  -i.a.:  r,^  i.<«*  »  tr.*  li.^t  irr-.w*  I  *pett  or  fpoile-i  :  &r. i  if  ■:=.<  :f  li-  :  ^:*r 

...f  ...nh*.*:.!  M- n  n»-r,  !  touch    a   y^ix.^'.i    ■::    tl*    l.a.-^i.   m^     hz^ 


Ar.  I  Kii  i<*f  fa'inb  L*:»«r.  I      There  muj-t  t^  -.::--  ^erj  ;r_p..r-^:  i.:ruu£-»» 

-  ^.      t.    I    -  _:•*.  m.^.'.t.^  '  •^^ouni  for  ail  »r--ti;-t:  .a    wi.-r^  :^  ti*  t.s*  i"  3 

The  pnijczpju  cf  ilie^ie  &AirA=.iAj^7  a^rf  iLt  :uaV< 

injr : — 

ait!..,r    wa,    », ,ra    at    I'efrbi.r.MU'h    .n    1 .43.     His  .^^^^  ^^^^  j,^    tlii.!*:^*   like   r.j^iv,  :r:^>.t*  1=:. 

f..tl.=  r  T*a.  afNT^cjinU  cuMTi-  of  O.^Kr^wirk.  lork-  ^^^j^^^^  cultiraii-  r.  ;  an-i    to:.*  w.:;ild  i*::ciir,- 

»hir.-.  ;ir,.|  Ua>:\ut  of  the  j:raiim»ar.*f  |..*il  there.    At  j-^^  ^^  cuUiTat*  the  sto^ii.,1,  li  -ih^n  -«  ic  i*  ^- 

tl...  ay.:  of  fift^ri  he  WA»  Lt^UrtM  aff  Mzar  at  Chnits  ^^^^^  ^^  ^           j  ^j^^^  ^j.  ^^  pr>ia«.    Tlc^s. 

roll.;:'.,  CiM.hri'l^e,  and  after  roniiilttiUK  his  aca-  l*  true  of  the  care  of  liock*  aiid  h-rds  of  ia=»  iil=^ 

ihiui.  ul  rourM-.  h*-.  U-camt'  tutor  in  an  iit-a/lemy  at  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^     ^^  ^         rmbbitf,  c»i:ie,»w 


to  tl'.-  f.»v  of  a  rii?htt.*/U*  man.  an-l  I'aley  was  a 
rii.'L*'-'''i'i  ri.ri:i  *hf/M;  inin-I  yieMfi  prH.ioiiJ  fruit, 
iit.'i  w  h  ,,!•  !•  avi-s  will  nevtr  fa/If.     This  exctllent 


GrHj.iwi.  h.     As  wioii  a*  he  was  of  sufficient  age.  he    ^  ^,i  ^^^j^j^  ^^  ^jj^^j ^  j^^^;  ^^  ^J^-   npic  iz  tba 
wa4  onlairjHil  to  >*  assistant  curate  of  Greenwich,    cimutrr,  if  we  trotted  to  the  spoDiAxwot*  pnian;^ 


Hif  was  afterwards  fckt:te.l  a  fcUow  of  his  coUeKP,    ^f  the'ioil;  and  it  f^n^  liot'much  better  wiii  ocki 


inovirl  to  liis  country  charKi%  worth  only  £80  i)er  j^  ^^ae  fertile  iK*iU,  together  with  great  aUi&ds&R 
annum.  IK-  wuh  s(ion  iniIu(U-<i  into  the  vu-arage  of  „f  ^^jj  „p^n  their  coasts,  and  iu  itrgion*  where cleias 
I>aUt4>n.  in  f  :«m!)erlan«l,  to  a  pre iK-nd's  stall  "»  Car-  ,u^  uunece**arv,  a  coiis>iderable  degrae  of  jKvpoliu.fl 
ll»h:  catlH-finil,  aiirl  alwj  t<*  the  arcl»deac«mry^)f  Car-    niay  »ub«i»»t  without   property  in  land,  whica  i*  iW 

islands  of  Otaheite:  but  in  hwfiTousi 
in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  tkoqik 

property  obtain  in  a  small  decree,  tlie  ii- 


liiili'.     In  17k:>  Hp[MMrt'.i  liis  long-meditated /i/^rm/nto  casein  the  ish 

(if  Mttral  and  Pditiml  Pftilfuumhy ;  in  1790  his  liora  situations,  as  ii 

Paulintt ;  an<i  in   171*4  his  I  irw  of  tfte  Evidence*  of  this  sort  of  pro^ ,.   . ^„, 

rhriMlutnily.     Friends  and  prefirnii'nt  now  crowded  habitants,  for  waut'of  a  more  iiecure  and  rezulir  wa- 
in on  liim.'     The  hishop  of  I»ndon  (Ptirteous)  made  hlishment  of  it,  an?  driven  oOentimea  by  ibe  icMCty 
hint  a  preU-ntl  <ff  St  Taul's;  the  hishcip  of  l-iiicoln  of  proTision  to  devour  one  another, 
presented  him  with  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln ;  and        n.  it  preser^-es  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  ntto* 
the   hiMlu»p  of  Unrham   gave  him  the  rectory  (»f  rity. 
Bishop- Wfurmouth,  worth  alxmt  a  thousaiul  jwunds        \Vo  may  jiidjrc  what  would  be  the  effects  of  sow- 

E'r  annum  -and  all  these  within  six  months,  the  munity  of  n;;ht  to  tiic  i>roductions  i*i  the  earth.  6«o 

ckiest  half-year  of  his  life.    The  boldne»sand  fret^-  the  trifling  ^{•ecimenri  which  we  >ee  of  it  ai  jstittL 

dom  of  some  \>(  I'ldey's  disiiuisitions  on  government,  A  cherrj-trcc   in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a  wood,  ibe 

and  ficrhaps  a  deficiency,  real  or  supiM)sed,  in  jier-  grans  of  an  unstinted   pasture,  are  seldom  of  mcd 

flonid  dignity,  and  some  laxness,  as  well  as  an  inve-  advantage  to  anybody,  l>ecauM  people  do  not  imiict 

teratii  ftnivincial  homeliness,  in  (conversation,  pre-  the  proper  sca«on  of  reajiing  them.     Com,ifaDv«Bt 

▼entiMl  his  riHing  to  thf  U-nch  of  bishops.     When  his  sown,  would  never  ripen;    lambs  and  calvei  vooli 

name  was  once  inentioiu*<l  to  (i(*orge  III.,  the  mo-  never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  ths  fiff 

nareh  is  rei^orted  to  have  said  *  I'aley  !  what,  pigenm.  person  that  met  thciu  would  reflect  that  he  had  becta 

PalfifY'  --  an  allusion  to  a  famous  seiitenix;  in  the  take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  for  auotbo. 
♦Moral  and  Tolitical  Philosophy  *  on  proiK*rty.     As        111.  It  prevents  contests. 

a  aiH-cinu'ii  of  his  style  of  reasoning,  and  the  liveli-        War  and  wai*tc,  tumult  and  confusion,  mofi  be 

ness  of  his  illustrations,  we  subjoin  this  passage,  unavoidable  and  ctvnial  where  there  is  not  eb«i2& 

which  is  iiart  of  an  estimate  of  the  relative  duties  uf  for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  thi 

men  in  Kociety :—  ^^V-T"; .  ,.  .  . ,.  . 

1\  .  It  impn^ves  the  conveniencj  of  liring. 

/-i/  n     ^.^,  '^^^^  i^  ^^^^   ^^^  wavs.     It  enables  ma&kitd  H 

US  i  rojKrty.  ^.^.^^  themselves  into  distinct  professions,  whiAii 

If  vou  shouM  wr  a  llock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  pwdac^ 

com    ami  if  (instead  of  ca<.'h  picking  where  and  what  tions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  frtim  oibos 

it  liked,  taking  ju>t  as  much  as  it  wuntctl,  and  no  and  ezchanee  implies  property.     Much  of  the  idnt- 

more)  you  should  sw  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  tage  of  civilised  over  tiavag^  life  depends  apoa  ui* 

all  they  got  into  a  hean,  reserving  nothing  for  them-  When  a  man  is,  from  necessity,  his  own  taiCar,  Mof* 

selves  but  the  irhatf  and  the  refuse,  kci»ping  this  heap  maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fiJiennsfi,iJ 

for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  kii 

the  flock  ;  hitting  nmiul.  and  Itwking  on  all  the  winter,  callings.      Hence    the    rude   habitations,   fumira^ 

whilst  this  one  was  dovouring,  thn)wing  about  and  clothing,  and  implements  of  savage*,  and  the  taliMt 

wasting  it ;  and  if  a  i»igeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry  length  oif  time  which  all  their  operations  rrqaira 
than  the  rest,  touohiHl  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the        It  likewise  encourages  tho«e  arts  by  which  lkta^ 

others  instantly  flying  u]>un  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  commodations  of  human  life  are  supplied,  bv  Hfc** 

if  you  should  sec  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  priating  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  hu  discovcriesai 

than   what  is  every  day  practised   and  established  improvements,  without  which  appropriation  'iBfoaiSS 

among  men.    Among  nien  you  seo  the  nincty-and-  will  never  be  exerted  with  effect, 
nine  toiling  and  scraping  tofiothcr  a  heap  of  super-        Tpon  these  several  accounts  we  may  Teotoxc.  «iJk 

fluitios  for  ono  (and  this  one  too,  ufWntimes,  the  a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  posn« 

feeble-tt  and  worst  of  the  whole  set — a  child,  a  woman,  and  the  wor*t  provided,  in  countric*  where  prcffltj 

a  madman,  or  a  fo*>l),  getting  nothing  for  thcmaclves  and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail,  are  *  » 

all  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro-  better  situation  with  respect  to  food«  r^menu  k«i^ 

vision  which  their  own  industry  produces ;  looking  and  what  are  called  the  nrpfisaiies  of  life,  tksa  a^ 


,ttietiy  on  while  thov  seo  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour    ar»  in  placet  where  most  thinp  mnaia  in  cobb'- 


I     OttMtl 
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liitrationi  i  for  by  conceatradng  hii  Rttea- 

,,.  _.H>  or  two  points  U  a  time,  md  preiaing 

theiic  home  vith  alniMt  uneiunpled  zeal  and  ani- 
jimtion,  a  dlitinct  and  vivid  iiopresiion  ii  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  unbroken  by  any  «jtrftneQU»  or  di»- 
curalvc  matter.  Ilts  plctuna  have  Utile  or  no  back- 
gruund— the  principal  figure  oc  conception  fill*  the 
nntati.  The  "tyle  of  Dc  Chalmera  iifar  from  being 
ciiTTBCt  or  elegBDt— it  ia  often  turgid,  loo«e,  and  de- 
clanintory.  vthement  beyond  tlie  boonda  of  good 
taate,  and  diifigured  by  a  pcooliar  and  by  no  means 
gmceftil  plmncology.  The«e  tileiniahea  are,  however, 
more  than  redeemed  by  his  piety  and  eloqaencc,  the 
originality  of  many  of  his  views,  and  the  astonishing 
furoe  and  ardour  of  liis  mind.  Uia  '  Aitrooumicol 
Discourses'  contain  passages  of  great  sublimity  and 
beauty,  and  even  the  most  humble  and  prosaic  sub- 
ject, treated  by  hitn,  becomes  attractive  and  poeticid. 
Hia  triumplis  arc  those  of  genius,  aided  by  tlie 
deepest  conviclion  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
he  inculcates. 

Dr  Chalinera  is  a  native  of  Anatrutber,  i 
county  of  Fife.  A  fugitive  memoir  states  that  he 
was  tHiru  about  the  year  1 780,  that  he  studied  at  St 
Andrews,  and  was  Kion  '  a  mathematician,  a  n 
philosoplier,  and,  though  there  was  no  regular  pru- 
feasor  of  that  science  at  St  Andrews,  a  chtmist.' 
After  his  admission  to  holy  orders,  he  uffivinti-d  for 
aomotimo  as  asiistant  to  the  minister  of  ^Viltun, 
near  Hawick.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  church 
of  Kilmany.  in  bii  native  county,  and  here  the  acti 
Tity  of  his  mind  vai  strikiogly  displayed.  In  addi 
tian  to  his  parochial  labours,  he  *  lectured  in  the 
different  towns  on  chemistry  and  other  subjects ;  li 
became  an  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps  )  and  be  wrol 
a  book  on  t)ie  resources  of  the  country,  beiidt 
pamplik'U  on  some  of  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and 
-when  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopicdia  wai  projected, 
he  was  invited  to  be  a  conlrtlnitor,  and  engaged  to 
fiimish  the  article  "Christianity,'"  which  be  after- 
irards  completed  with  so  mucii  ability.**  At  Kil- 
many Dr  Oialmers  seems  to  have  received  more 
cerious  and  solemn  impressions  as  to  hia  clerical 
duties,  fur  in  an  address  to  the  iohabitanla  of  tlic 
parish,  included  in  his  tracts,  there  is  the  following 
remartflble  passage : — 

llneffcacy  of  mere  Homt  JVau^iny.] 
And  here  I  cannot  but  ncord  the  oflect  of  an  actual 
though  undesigned  experiment  which  1  proAKuti^d  Ic 
upwards  of  twelve  years  araongit  you.  For  Ibe  greater 
part  of  that  time  1  could  cii>atlate  on  the  mca 
of  dishgnesty,  on  [he  villany  of  falsehood,  oi 
despicable  arts  of  ciluniny — iii  aworJ,  upon  all  those 
dnfonuities  of  chancier  which  awaken  the  natural 
indirnalian  of  the  human  heart  Sigainit  the  pesis  and 
the  disturbers  ofhnman  society.  Now,  could  1,  upon  the 
■trength  of  t!ic«e  warm  eijMMtulitionn,  hare  got  the 
"s  stealing,  and  the  evil  speaker 
.  uid  tbo  liar  his  deviations  froin 
truth,  1  should  hare  felt  all  ths  repose  of  one  who 
' '  I  ultimate  object.  It  never  occumd  to 
is  might  haTe  been  done,  and  yet  every 
ioul  of  ersiy  hearer  have  remained  in  full  alienation 
from  God ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  cetabllaheil  in 
the  bosom  of  one  who  stole  such  a  principle  of  abhor- 
rent at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty  that  he  was 
vailed  upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  1 
retained  a  heart  as  comptelely  ontum^  to  Ood, 
■J  totally  uopoBsessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  1 


left  him 

ciple  as  ever.  But  the  intercnting  fact  it, 
the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  t  made  no  unapt 
again't  the  natursi  enmity  of  the  mind  (o  Qol,  irkLli 
1  was  itiatlentive  to  the  way  in  which  Chit  ennitj  it 
disHoh-ed,  even  by  the  &ee  oAt  oh  the  ODe  haml,  ul 
the  belieiing  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  pifd 
salvation  ;  while  ChriO,  throogh  wiwse  blovl  Ik 
sinner,  who  by  nature  stands  mfu  ot(,  is  bnwgiil  seu 
to  the  heavenly  I^wgiTer  whom  he  has  odouM,  n> 
scarcely  erer  spoken  of,  or  flpoken  of  in  sucb  a  vsj 
OS  stripped  him  of  all  the  import«t>ce  of  his  ckancMr 
and  his  othcn.eTcn  at  thin  time  I  certainly  did  piB 
the  reformations  of  honour,  and  truth,  and  ioUftil} 
among  my  people ;  but  I  never  onoe  htaid  <d  «iy 
such  reformations  haritig  ben  effected  anKnpllkia. 
If  then  was  anything  at  ktl  bnnighl  about  is  lia 
way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  »ot  any  aocoosl  rf.  I 
am  not  wnsible  that  all  tbe  vehemence  with  rUtk  I 
urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  soda!  lih  M  . 
the  weight  of  a  fealher  on  the  moral  baUts  of  a; 
parishioners.  And  it  waa  not  till  I  col  impiwd  Ij 
the  ulter  alienation  of  Che  heart  in  dl  ila  deiKSsei 
atfections  from  Ood  ;  it  was  not  till  recmdlistion  Is 
him  benune  tbe  distinct  and  the  promineal  «bjtcl  rf 
my  niiniiteriat  eiertioua ;  it  wu  not  till  I  tool  ik 
Srriptuml  way  of  laying  the  method  of  reeoociliste 
before  them  ;  it  was  not  till  the  fiee  offer  of  (i^»-  . 
ncM  through  the  blood  of  Christ  wa«  urgnl  Dp«  thai 
acceptance,  and  tho  Holy  Spirit  given  thromi  Ike 
channel  of  Christ's  mediulorabip  to  all  who  ask  kin, 
was  set  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  Ikir 
dependence  and  their  prayera;  it  was  Dot,  in  cat 
word,  till  the  contemplations  of  toy  people  were  taixl  , 
..  ., __j    —- .n(i^  elements  in  the  buoaa     ' 


Dulp, 


>g  for  ii 


conoems  of  iu  elemity.  that  I  ever  heard  of  aai  rf  , 
those  subordinate  refonaationa  which  I  afoRliBi 
made  the  earnest  and  the  lealoiu,  bttt,  I  am  aftu^ 
at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  object  of  my  tariis  , 
ministrations.  Tfe  servanls,  whoae  scrupnloiB  SddiiJ 
has  now  attracted  the  notice  and  draws  forth  in  bt 
hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  your  mutes, 
what  mischief  yoa  would  have  done  had  jrxi  ml 
for  doctrines  and  aacrameuts  been  aeeonpaiiied  ij 
the  sloth  and  the  remissnew,  and  what,  in  the  m 
vailiiig  lone  of  moral  relaxation,  is  oounled  the  atl't*- 
able  l>urlnining  of  yonr  earlier  days  I  But  a  icnv  •£ 
your  heavenly  Master's  eye  has  brought  anoibn  ir- 
fluen™  to  bear  uoon  yoo  ;  and  while  you  an  tin 
^trivini  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  your  Saviour  is 
all   thingB,  you  may,  poor  as  »oo  ««,  redaia  ik 

Seat  ones  of  the  land  to  tbe  acknowledgment  of  ik 
ith.  You  have  at  least  taught  me  that  to  pKscb 
Christ  ii  the  only  effective  wny  of  praaduDi  pvuatiiy 
n  all  ill  branches  ;  and  out  of  your  humble  eotoga 
lavB  I  gathered  a  lesson,  whii^  1  piay  Ood  I  aaj 
w  enabled  to  carry  with  all  it*  simplicity  ialo  i 
"ider  thealte,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  pevvt  rf  i» 
lubduin^  efficacy  upon  tha  vioaa  of  a  man  oowM  ' 
population. 

Fmm  Kilmany  Df  Chslmen  rensored  to  tfat  ae*    . 

cliurch  of  St  John's  in  Olaagow,  where  hu  laboen 

unceasing  and  tDeritorlou.    Hen  hii  priocipil 

ons  were  delivered  and  pnbliabcd  ;  and  his  tutt 

preofher  and  author  waa  difltaaed  not  edy 

over  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Enrofits^ 

America.    In  1923  he  removed  to  St  Andte*a» 

professor  of  mora]  philosophy  in  the  United  rnflrpi    . 

and  in  ISSB  he  was  appointiid  prtdeamx  t£  diviaity 

in  the  university  of  Edinbni^K     This  a      ' 

be  relinquished  in  IS13,  v  '  ' 

esUibliabed  chnrch. 
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iPichtre  of  the  Chate — Cruelty  to  Ammal*.} 

The  sufferiDgs  of  the  lower  iuiimal«  may,  when  out 
of  flight,  be  out  of  minil.  But  more  thau  thin,  theiie 
sufferinfEB  may  be  in  sight,  and  jet  out  of  mind.  This 
is  strikingly  ezemplifi^  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
the  midst  of  whoee  raried  and  animating  bustle  that 
cruelty  which  all  along  is  present  to  the  senses  may 
not  for  one  moment  have  been  present  to  the  thoughts. 
There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  glory  on 
this  faTOurite  pastime  of  joyous  old  England ;  when 
the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  virtuosos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full 
assembled  jockcyship  of  half  a  prorince,  muster  to- 
gether in  all  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great 
emprize — and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lighted  up  with  autumnal  clearness  from  an  unclouded 
heaven,  pours  fresh  exhilaration  into  every  blithe  and 
choice  spirit  of  the  scene — and  every  adventurous 
heart  is  braced  and  impatient  for  the  hazards  of 
the  coming  enterprise — and  even  the  high-breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and  seem  to  fret 
in  all  the  restiveness  of  their  yet  checked  and  irri- 
tated fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
liberty— even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death 
to  some  trembling  victim  now  brought  forth  of  its 
luting-place  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  borne  down 
upon  with  the  full  and  open  cry  of  its  ruthless  pur- 
suers. Be  assured  that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and 
fervency  of  this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might 
not,  in  one  single  botiom,  be  ought  so  fiendish  as  a 
principle  of  naked  and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear 
which  gi>'es  it8  lightning-speed  to  the  unhappy  ani- 
mal ;  the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  progress  of 
exhaustion,  must  gather  upon  its  flight ;  its  gradually 
•inking  energies,  and,  at  length,  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  \a  awaiting  it ;  that  piteous 
ciy  which  the  ear  can  sometimes  distinguish  amid 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  bloodhounds  as  they 
iprinff  exultingly  upon  their  prey ;  the  dread  massacre 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  torn  ; — 
all  this  weight  of  sufifering,  we  admit,  is  not  once 
sympathised  with  ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  suffering 
itself  is  not  once  tiioughtof./  It-touches  not  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart ;  but  just  because  it  is  nerer 
present  to  t)i€  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
luudy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this  occupa- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  be  recklcM  of  pain,  but  this  in 
not  rejoicing  in  pain.  Theirs  in  not  the  delight  of  the 
savage,  but  the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself  and 
its  spirit-stirring  accompaniments,  nor  bestow  one 
moment's  thought  on  the  dread  violence  of  that  in- 
fliction upon  sentient  nature  which  marks  its  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  goads  onward  this  hurrying  career ;  and 
even  he  who  in  at  the  death  is  foremost  in  the  triumph, 
although  to  him  the  death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony 
of  its  wretched  sufferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind.   *    * 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual 
distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  question  is.  Can 
any  method  be  devised  for  its  alleviation  !  On  this 
subject  that  Scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realised, 
'  The  whole  inferior  creation  noaning  and  travailling 
together  in  pain,'  because  of  him.  It  signifies  not  to 
the  substantive  amount  of  the  suffering  whether  this 
be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  per- 
mitted through  the  heedlesi<ness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-de- 
vourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that 
for  his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for 
his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement.  Nature 
must  be  ransacked  throughout  all  her  elements. 
Rather  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 


ill-fated  creatures;  and  whether  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric  splendour,  can 
stalk  pfiromount  over  the  sufferings  of  that  prostrate 
creation  which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  constituted 
the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out  so  many  blissful 
and  benignant  aspects ;  and  whether  we  look  to  its 
peaceful  lakes,  or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  wnich  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smilse 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where  auimali  disport  them- 
selves in  all  the  exuberance  of  gaiety — tnis  surely 
were  a  more  befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remorseless 
tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world  wherein 
we  dwell.  It  still  bears  much  upon  its  materialism  of 
the  impress  of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of 
Pandemonium  has  gone  over  its  living  generations; 
and  so  '  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  is  now 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  eartht 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  man's  hands 
are  they  delivered :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  is 
meat  for  him;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there 
have  been  given  to  him  all  things.'  Such  is  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most  full  and  wanton 
license  has  he  revelled  among  its  privileges.  The 
whole  earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of  his 
cruelties ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient 
Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear  the  bleat  of  one 
wide  and  universal  suffering — a  dreadful  homtige  to 
the  power  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufferings  ore  really  felt.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata  without  sensations 
and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the 
natural  signs  and  expressions  of  it.  Nature  hath  not 
practised  this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  very  indications  of  suffering  that  we  do. 
Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  un- 
equivocal physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  afber  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the 
bum,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep  incision,  or  the 
fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal  or  superior  strength, 
just  affects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken,  and  they 
grow  feeble  with  age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings ;  and,  what  ex- 
poses them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quMter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species. 
The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes  the  wilderness 
to  wring  aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs  i 
or  the  bird  whose  little  household  has  been  stolen, 
fills  and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of  deepest 
pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to  the  general  and 
unlearned  eye :  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
the  recesses  of  their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and  are  con- 
vulsed as  any  living  subject  of  our  own  species — there 
stands  forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductors  foV  the  trans- 
mission of  feeling  to  every  minutest  pore  upon  the  sur- 
fikce.  Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain — the 
agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
hopes  and  the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
When  they  lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellow- 
ship is  with  suffering ;  for  in  the  prison-house  of  their 
beset  and  bounded  faculties  there  can  no  relief  bo 
afforded  by  communion  with  other  interests  or  other 
things.  The  attention  docs  not  lighten  their  distrent 
as  it  does  that  of  man,  by  carrying  off  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  pressure  which  might  el^e 
be  overwhelming.    There  i>  but  room  in  their  ni}ste- 
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rioui  cconoTTiT  for  oiiC  roiDitc,  uid  ttmt  i>,  the  abiorb- 
ing  unxor  lieicoirnaiugleuidconreDtntnlknguiHb. 
Aiid  »  in  thil  bed  ot  tonnent  nhereon  the  woundnl 
iDical  lingers  kod  cipirea,  there  ii  >n  UDex|iIor«d 
leptb  knd  iuliniity  of  tuffering  which  the  poor  dumb 
knimftl  itielf  nnnot  tell,  uid  KgaiuBt  which  it  can 
offla  DO  [enion«tr«n«  —  ui  untold  and  unknown 
amount  of  wretchedneu  of  which  no  articulate  Toice 
niet  uttcwice.  Out  there  it  an  eloquence  in  it) 
»lence  ;  and  the  Teij  ihroud  which  dliguiKS  it  onl]' 
Hrrei  to  aggimvatc  iU  horrors. 

[Intijtiificma  of  Aim  Earth.'] 
Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though 


up,  thouih  the 
□pei^of  ill  diuolution  were  lounded,  though  ^on 
■kj  were  to  pau  awaj  an  a  ktoU,  and  erec;  riaible 
glurj  whivh  the  firit^r  of  the  Diiinitf  hu  iuuribed 
on  it  were  eilinguished  for  ercr — an  erent  m  awful 
to  u(,  and  to  eveir  world  in  out  vicinilj,  by  which  no 
many  luni would  bs  extinguished,  and  »  manjmricd 
■cenefl  of  life  and  population  would  rush  into  forget- 
fulutu — what  i>  it  in  the  high  Kale  of  the  Alini^hty'i 
worknianthip  t  a  mere  (bred,  which,  though  acatlered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  (lod  one  en- 
tire Kceae  of  greatntss  and  of  majexty.  Though  (he 
earth  and  the  hearenn  were  to  diuppear,  there  are 
other  world)  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  nuna 
•hine*  upon  them  ;  and  the  Aj  which  mantlea  them 
u  gamiahed  with  other  tian.  Ii  it  preiaiuption  to 
•ay  that  the  moral  world 


ru  regioi 


ople! 


that  the  chariCiea  of  home  and  of  neigbboi 
Tjah  there  i  that  the  pcaiws  of  Ood  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  bin  goodneu  rejoiced  in  I  that  there  piety  baa  iw 
templet  and  ita  oSeriugil  and  the  lichuew  of  the 
diiine  allributes  ia  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelli- 
gent wonhippen  1 

And  what  is  thia  world  in  the  immenBily  which 
Item*  with  them  ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  I 
The  uniiene  at  large  would  tutfcr  at  little  in  its 
iplendour  and  rariety  by  the  deatruction  of  our  planet, 
•■  the  venlure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  foreat 
would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The  leaf 
quivers  on  the  branch  which  aupports  it.  It  liea  al 
the  mercy  of  the  alighteat  accident.  A  brealh  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  atreaui  of 
water  which  passei  underneath.  In  a 
the  life,  which  wo  know  by  the  microwopo  it  teema 
with,  it  extinguished  ;  and  an  occurrence  no  iniigni 
ficant  in  the  eje  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  oh- 

this  little  leaf  an  eTent  as  terrible  and  a>  docitive  ai 
the  deatmction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  acali 
of  the  uuireme,  we,  the  Dccupiera  of  thia  ball,  which 
performs  its  little  round  amone  the  auna  and  the  sya- 
tema  that  aitronom/  hu  unfolded— we  may  feel  the 
aame  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  iliSer 
from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elementa  to  deatrayua. 
But  these  elements  txiit.  The  fire  which  ra^cs  within 
may  lift  it>  derouring  energy  to  the  nurfjwe  of  our 
planet,  and  tranafonn  it  into  one  wide  and  waating 
rolcano.  The  sudden  formalion  of  elastic  matter  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency 
of  known  substances  to  accomplish  thia — mayeiplode 
il  into  fragment).  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
I  beluw  maj  impart  a  rirulence  to  the  air  that  itaround 
ua  i  it  may  atfect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingre- 

and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
,  A  blaiing  comet  may  cross  thia  fated  planet  m  Its 
.    orbit,  and  realise  all  the  terrors  which  superxilion 

bu  conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  pre- 
;    ciaion  the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astro- 1 

oomot  nmst  know  to  lie  within  the  Hniita  of  chaiie 


and  probability-  It  may  hurry  our  globe  lowudilb 
tun,  or  Urm^f  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  plaaiaiy 
aystem,  or  eive  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution— ami  At 
effect,  which  I  ahkll  sitlipl;  annouuce  wichoot  elpllii- 
ing  il,  would  be  to  change  ibe  place  of  the  octsn.  aid 
bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  isJandi  and  at- 


c  chuigei  which  mav  happen  in  a  u|k 
kinrt  wtuch  DOthing  kiwn  is 


These  ai 

Instant  of  time,  and  agftini        

the  present  ayrtem  of  thiu^  proTJdei  na  ritk  My 
security.  They  might  not  annihilMe  the  orlh,  hB 
they  would  unpeople  it,  and  we,  who  tread  iumibi 
with  luch  firm  and  amured  footstep*,  an  at  thtBBiy 
of  derouring  elcraentJ.  which,  if  let  looae  npnik  ^ 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spfead  ■ditada.ial 
silence,  and  death  over  the  dominioni  of  tbc  ndi 

Now,  it  is  this  litlleneia  and  thi*  inaecurily  vkid  < 
make  the  pntection  of  the  Almighty  n  daar  lo  ^ 
and  bring  with  such  empbotis  to  trtrj  poai  bwa 
Ibc  holy  leuons  of  humilitjr  and  gntimde.  Til  Da* 
and  pmide*  in  high  authuicjovs 
idful  of  msn  ;  and  though  U  lUt 
Teit  in  the  remotest  prariiiaa  d 
the  tame  securitv  in  hii  prvii- 
.....^v  ». ..  -..  -I...  i„e  objects  of  his  andiiided  on.     ■ 

It  is  not  for  ua  lo  bring  our  mindt  up  lo  thitsrv 
leriotn  agency.      But  such   ia  the  iocompn^auilb 
fact,  thai  the  same  Being,   whom  eye  is  ahmd  in     , 
the  whole  unit crwt,  gives  TcgctMion  loentybUdcrf 
giast.  and  motion  to  every  particie  of  blood  which  d^    'i 
cutales  thmu|;h  the  veina   of  the  rainulcal  uimal; 
that  though  hia  mind   takei  into  his  coraprekoflTi 
™p  immeLaily  and  all  its  wonden,   I  am  M  mid     I 
known  to  him  an  if  I  were  the  lingle  ol^ert  of  hii  U-     , 
m  i  that  he  marks  all  mj  thoughts ;  thai  be ji«     f 


ith  above. 
all  worlda,  is  mil 
moment  hia  energy 


lirth  to  every  feeling  a 


describe  nor  eomprehi       . . 

highest  heaTen,  and  reigns  ovi 

mameni,  ii  at  my  right  hand  .,  ^,.,  .^ 

which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  whidi  I 


powerwhidilcannnlkif    i 
'  aame  Ood  who  sits  ig  ik 
the  gloria  of  the  fa^    . 


TRATELLEB& 

Recent  yean  have  witDMaed  on  inuoense  infln 
of  books  of  travela  and  vayagi?* — jonraols  and  nv 
ralivei  of  pergonal  advcntun. — the  result  of  Ihit 
spirit  of  scienlinc  discovery,  religious  leal,  and  (■■ 
lighluned  curiosity,  which  cfaaracteriic  tiie  niBC 
teenth  century.  In  physical  geo^rmpby  large  si- 
ranees  have  been  made.  The  eitenaion  of  mnniene 
and  improvement  of  navigation  hav«  greatly  Isoli-  ' 
tated  foreign  travelling;  ateiunbaata  now  traiem 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Medilerraaean  i  and  l^ 
overland  route  la  India  h&a  Introduced  ns  to  a  am 
inlimale  ncquainlance  with  the  countries,  so  fertile 
in  intereilinK  nnd  romantic  associations,  which  lie 
between  India  and  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  einpl 
•nme  of  Ihe  populous  regions  io  the  interin  rf 
Africa— itill  guarded  by  barbarous  jeoloiuy  sad 
bigotry— almost  every  comer  of  the  eonh  has  h«« 
tnvti'd  by  British  enterprise)  and  those  nmi- 
endeaied  lo  us  from  the  asaaraatiw  of  Holy 
:.  the  gorgconi  and  faacinatiiig  flcttoosef IMbs 
fable,  or  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  tbc  -'""■  jta- 
losuphen  and  poets,  have  beea  rendered  fiuniEu  K 
■y  cIms  of  British  society.  £Ten  war  has  ttm 
rumental  In  adding  to  uur  IdxnvladfH!  </  lb««i(a 
naiinns.  The  French  invasion  t^  EgTMUtolhs 
iludy  of  Egyptian  antiquities— for  NapoleoscKlM 
MMs*  m  his  train— and  our  moat  ndnahle  Infena- 
tion  regarding  India  has  been  derived  IWmd  Man 
engngeil  in  hostile  missions  and  journeys  csvnl  b* 
war.  The  embassies  of  Macartney  and  Amlienl  » 
I  China  (the  flrat  of  which  was  highly  wiiifiietv;) 
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the  emperoT  hu  idao  added  to  our  previoua  scanty 
hnow1«lf[e  o1  that  vast  unexplored  couDtiy,  and 
maj  yet  be  productive  of  higher  resulti. 


One  of  the  nio*t  mmantic  and  peneveting  of  our 
trarellera  wai  Jiueb  Bruce  of  Kinnaird.  a  Scottfah 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  nnd  property,  vho  de- 
Toted  leTenl  years  to  a  journey  into  Abyssinia  to 
disGorer  the  sourcea  of  the  riier  Nile.  The  fouD- 
taliu  of  ctlubraled  riccr*  hare  led  to  some  of  our 
mott  interesting  exploratory  expeditions.  Super- 
■tltion  lias  hallowiid  the  sources  of  Ihe  Nile  and  tlie 
Ganges,  and  the  mysterious  Niger  long  wooed  our 
■dTenturous  traTellers  into  the  sultry  plains  of 
Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  tnountainoui  countries 
Kill  look  vEth  veneration  on  their  principal  streams, 
and  as  tliey  roll  on  before  Ihcm,  connect  them  in 
fmaelnKtiaTi  *>th  Ihe  ancient  jtiorics  or  traditional 
I««nda  of  their  natire  land.  Bruce  i«rtook  largely 
ca  this  feeling,  and  vis  n  man  of  nn  ardent  entliD' 
iiastic  temperament.  lie  was  born  at  Kinnairtl 
House,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  on  the  14th  of 
December  1730,  and  was  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
feiiion.  He  was  arerae,  howeier,  to  Ihe  study  of 
the  law,  and  entered  into  business  as  a  wine-mer- 
chant In  London.  Being  led  to  visit  Spain  and 
PortDgai,  he  was  struck  with  the  arcliitectural 
ruins  and  chivnlroua  tales  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
aad  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  £ust~ 
em  antiquities  and  langunges.  On  his  return  to 
Enghuid  he  became  known  to  the  Koyemmeiit,  and 
It  was  proposed  that  he  shoul<l  make  a  journey  to 
Barbary,  which  had  been  pnrtially  explored  by  Ur 
Bhaw.  At  the  same  time  Ihe  consulship  of  Algiers 
became  vacant,  and  Bruce  was  appointw!  to  the 
ofBce.  He  left  England,  and  arrived  at  Algiers  in 
11G3.  Above  six  years  were  spent  hy  our  traveller 
at  Algiers  and  in  varioas  traiels  (during  which  he 
anrreyed  and  sketched  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Baalbcc),  and  it  was  not  till  Jum  I;BS  that  lie 
reached  Alexandria.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  embarked  on  the  Nile,  lie  arrived  at 
Oondar.  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  after  sdme  stay 
tiierc,  he  set  out  for  the  sources'  of  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
imder  an  impression  that  this  was  tliu  principal 
branch  of  the  Nile.  The  spot  was  at  length  pointed 
out  by  his  guide — a  liilhx'k  tif  green  sud  in  the 
middle  of  a  watery  plain.  The  guide  couasclled 
bin)  to  pull  ofT  his  sboes,  as  the  people  were  all 
pagans,  and  prayed  to  the  river  as  if  it  were  God. 

'Half  uodretacd  as  I  was,'  continues  Bruce,  'by 
the  loss  of  my  sasli,  and  tbrowiuK  off  my  shoes,  1 
nui  down  the  hill  towardii  the  hillnck  of  gt«eii  snd, 
which  was  about  two  hundr»l  yards  distant;  tbi 
whole  aide  of  the  hill  was  thick  grown  with  flowen 
the  larga  bulbnus  rootj  of  which  appearing  aboti 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  their  skins  coming 
off  ou  my  treadihg  upon  them,  occasioned  me  tw< 
vary  severe  falls  before  1  reached  the  brink  of  thi 
Uanh.  I  after  Ibis  came  tn  the  altar  of  green  turf 
which  was  apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  I  stood  ii 
nptnre  above  the  principal  fountain,  which  rise*  in 
Ihe  middle  of  it.  it  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  de- 
scribe (be  situation  of  m^  mind  at  that  moment— 
standinjt  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the  genius, 

industry,  and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  moi' 

rarthscDUt*e  of  uear  three  thousand  yean,  i  ^ 
had  attempted  this  discatery  at  the  head  of  armies, 
aiid  each  expedition  was  distinguished  from  the  last 
oiilr  by  the  difleience  nf  numbers  which  had  perished, 
aud  ifreed  alone  tn  the  diiappointment  which  had 


uniformly,  and  without  exception,  followed  them  alL 
Fame,  ricbes.  and  honour,  bad  been  held  out  for  a 
series  of  ages  to  eierj  individual  of  those  myriads 
these  prinees  commanded,  without  having  produced 
one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiuaity  of  his 
sovereipi,  or  wiping  off  this  stain  upon  the  enterpriflo 
and  abilities  of  mankind,  or  ailding  this  desideratum 
for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere 
private  Briton,  1  triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind, 
over  kings  aud  their  armies!  and  every  comparison 
was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption,  when 
the  place  itself  where  i  stood,  the  object  of  my  raiu 
glory,  (Uggesled  what  depressed  my  short-lived 
triumph.  1  was  hut  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  through  numberteu  dangers  and 
sufferings,  the  leant  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
me  but  for  the  routinual  guodne*!  and  protection  of 
Providence:  1  was,  however,  but  then  half  through 
my  journey,  and  all  those  dangers  through  which  I 
had  already  passed  awaited  me  on  my  return;  I 
found  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast,  and  blast- 
ing the  crown  of  iuureli  which  1  had  too  rashly  woven 

After  several  adventures  in  Abysfinia,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  high  personal  distinl^ 
tions  fVom  the  king,  Brui.«  oblaineil  k'avu  to  depart. 
He  returned  through  the  great  deserts  of  Nubia 
into  Egypt,  cneountering  the  aevemt  hardships  nod 
dangersfrom  the  sand-fioods  and  simoom  of  the  desert, 
and  his  own  physical  sufferings  and  exhaustion. 


It  w 


1  sifter  : 


published  his  travels,  rarts  had  been 
made  public,  and  were  much  ridiculed.  Even  John- 
son doubted  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Abyssinia  I 
The  work  appeared  in  1790,  in  five  large  quarto 
Totumei.  witii  another  volume  of  plates.  The 
strangeness  of  the  author's  ailvcntures  at  the  court 
at  Gondsr,  the  somewhat  inflated  style  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  undisguised  vanity  of  the  traveller, 

led  to  a  dhibelief  of  his  statements,  and  num 

lampoons  and  satires,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


directed  against  him.  The  really  honourable  and 
superior  points  of  Bruce's  character— such  as  hf« 
energy  and  daring,  his  various  knowUdge  and  ac- 
quirements, and  his  disintcreated  zeal  in  undertsking 


CTCLOPJBDIA  OF 


■uuh  ■  jounioj  at  lii«  own  expeB»e— were  overlooked 
3n  this  petl.v  war  of  the  wits.  Bruee  felt  their  «t- 
tneki  kwiiiy  i  but  he  w»i  a  prcud-ipirited  man,  and 
did  not  di^ign  to  reply  to  puquinade*  impeaching 
liii  Tsrarily.  lie  lurviTeil  hia  publication  oalf  four 
year*.  Thu  foijt,  whifli  had  trodden  without  fuling 
tlie  dewrti  nf  N'ubia.  alippi-d  one  evening  in  hii  owu 
■tairraK,  while  handing  ■  lad;  to  her  carriage,  and  tie 
died  in  coracquunce  of  the  Injury  then  reoeiied,  April 
IS.I794.  A  «etMod  edition  of  the  TniveU,  edited  by 
Dr  Alexander  Itlurniy  (un  exwlleot  Oriental  aeholai-X 
waipuhliihL-'linlSOS,  andalhiidinl813.  Theatyle 
of  Bruce  ia  prolix  and  inelegant,  though  occaiion- 
iliy  ener;;elii:.  lie  aciied  upon  the  moat  prominent 
poiata.  Rnd  i-oloured  them  liighly.  The  gencmJ 
accuracy  of  hia  work  liaa  been  confirmed  from  diife- 
Knt  qaarter*.  Jin  Hesbv  Salt,  the  next  Kuro- 
pean  trareller  in  Abvsainia,  twice  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  coiiiilry— in  ISOS  and  IBIO — but 
without  reaching  aa  far  as  Bruce.  Thii  gentli 
confirms  the  hiatoriuol  parti  of  Bruce'i  narra 
and  Mr  Nathaniel  I'eabce  (wIw  resided  many 
yenra  in  Abyaiinia,  and  waa  engaged  by  Salt) 
Tcrlfle*  oni:  of  llruce'a  moat  extraordinary  atatc- 
mcnts — tile  practice  of  the  Abyasiniana  of  eating 
raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living  cowl  This  waa  long 
ridiculed  and  diahelicveil.  though  in  reality  it  Is  not 
much  more  barbaniui  than  the  custom  c^  the  poor 
Highlander!  in  Scotland  of  bleeding  their  cattle  in 
winter  for  fiiod.  I'earce  witnetted  the  operation : 
a  cow  was  thrown  down,  and  two  pieces  of  flesh, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  cat  from  the  buttock,  after 
which  the  woundii  were  tewed  up,  and  plaatered 
over  nitli  cow-dung,  Dr  Clarke  and  otlier  ' 
vellera  have  bnrnc  testimony  to  the  correctne 
Broce'a  drawinga  and  mapa.  The  only  dising 
□uaneaa  chBrtn.-d  against  our  traveller  is  his  alleged 
'  concealment  of  the  fact,  that  tlie  Kile,  whoae  i 
have  been  in  all  agca  an  object  of  curiosity,  i 
I  Bahr^'l-Abiad,  or  White  River,  flowing  from  tha 
I  wett.  and  not  the  Bahr-el-Azrck,  or  Blue  River, 
f  which  descends  from  Abysiinia,  and  which  he  ex- 
plored. It  seems  alio  clear  that  tact,  the  Portu- 
guese travfUcr,  had  long  previously  viaitad  lUe 
I     aource  of  the  Uihr-cI-Azrck. 

I  Next  in  intereit  and  novelty  to  Ihe  traveli  of  Bruce 
are  tboie  of  Mukoo  Park  in  Central  Africa.    Sir 

.     Falk  waa  biirii  at  Fowlthicl^  near  Selkirk,  on  the 

■  loth  of  September  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
perfornieil  a  voyage  to  Bcncoolen  in  the  capacity  of 

^  aiiistant-sTirgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  I'he  Afri- 
can Aisocialiun,  founded  iu  IT79  for  the  purpose  of 

'  promoting  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had 
aeot  out  tcvetal  travellers— J  olin  I*dyard,  Luca«, 
and  Major  Houghton— all  (if  whom  had  died.   Park, 

,  liowever,  undeterred  by  theac  examplea,  embraced 
tlie  aociety'a  oflfer,  and  act  aaU  in  May  1795.  On 
the  3ln  of  June  following  lie  arrived  st  Jillifree.  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganibio.  lie  pursued  his  journey 
toward*  the  kingdom  of  Bainbarra,  and  aaw  the 
great  object  of  his  miaiiun,  the  river  Niger  flowing 
towards  the  east.  Tlie  suCTcringi  of  l^k  during 
his  journey,  the  varioua  incident*  he  encountered, 
hii  captivity  among  the  Moon,  and  hia  deacription 
of  the  inhnbilaiits,  their  monncra,  trade,  and  cui- 
toma,  constitute  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  intereat. 
The  traveller  returned  to  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  I79T,  when  all  hope  of  him 
had  been  abuidoned,  and  in  IT99  he  published  bii 
travels.  The  style  issimpic  and  manly,  and  replete 
with  a  fine  moral  feeling.  One  of  his  adventures 
(which  hud  the  bonout  of  being  turned  into  Terse  | 


by  the  DucheM  of  DcroiuhiTe)  is  thai  ridi-i 
I'he  traveller  had  reached  the  tuwn  of  Sefa  tte 
capital  of  Bambarra,  moA  wiahed  to  cnM  the  rim 
toward*  the  reaidence  of  the  king. — 

I   waited   more   tbui    two    honn   witltout  kiTia; 
an  opportunity   of  crowing  the  river,  dgtio?  .Iiid 
time  the  people  who  had    cra>«ed  carried  iircriM- 
tion  to  Mansung,  the  king,  that  a  while  siD  •■ 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  waa  coming  In  ■«  km.   ' 
Hr  immediately  iwnt  over  one  of  hi*  diief  iiuii.vte 
infomed  mv  that  the  king  could   not  poKitil.'  n  u 
uulil  he  knew  what  had  brou^t  me  inlalii>(MiEUT; 
and  tliat  1  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  tint  iriii-    , 
out  (be  kuig's  iienuiosion.      He  therefore  adruelD< 
to  lodge  at  a  diatanl  tillage,  to  which  he  poinUi  fw    '. 
the  night,  and  said    that   io   the  motuing  lie  miiM 
give  luc  further  initructioDS  how  to  oondnct  BTidr. 
This  waa  very  diKvunging.     Howevs,  as  tl«c  wm 
no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  viUage,  when  I  foul  U 
my  ^leat  laortifiCBlton,  that  no  penon  wmjld  adoiii    :. 
me  mto  his  house,       I  wa*   reguded  with  sttmiik- 
ment  aud  fear,  and  waa  obliged  to  ait  all  day  ntbiU     ' 
victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  ui^l  liitsf-    . 
cned  to  be  very  uncomfortable — for  the  nad  im.  iiJ 
there  was  great  appeanncv  of  a  heavy  rain— aod  tit 
wild  beoKta  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neigbbuu- 
faood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  DRosii'  J    ■ 
climbing  up  the  tree  and  reating  amongrt  the  biudaa 
About  sunset,  however,  as    1  wa*  prvparin;  Iq  fut    ■ 
the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  luraed  sjkira 
loose  that  he  might  graze   at  libcrtv,  a  vtwau,  le- 
tuning  from  the  labours  of  tfae  field,  stopped  U  <b- 
serve  rae,   and    perceiving    that    1    was   wean  asd    ' 
dejected,  inquired  into  my  aitualion,  whicfc  Ibrirfj    , 
eiplaiucd  to  her;  whercupoo,    with   looks  of  gnu 
compa«ion,  >be  look  up  my  saddle  and  hridl«,iai    | 
told  me  to  follow  her.     Having  omdacted  a«  \»m    ■ 
her  hut,  ibe  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  M  IW 
fiooi,  and  told  me  1  might  remain  there  for  tbe  li^    i 
Finding  that  I  wu  very  hungry,  the  said  the  wualJ 
procure  me  nmcthiiig  lo  eat.     She  accordingly  "«    i 
out,  aod  retsned  iu  a  short   time  with  a  nrt  bt 
fish,  which,  having  caused   to  be  half  broiled 'ir^ 
*aue  tmben,  she  Eaie  me  for  supper.     The  ntatl    • 
boapilality  being  thu«  Derfomied  towards  a  itnafti    i 
in  diatiMi,  my  worthy  benefactresi)  (pointinj  lo  Uw 
mat,  and  telling  dib  I  might  sleep  there  •itbi.oi  tp    . 
fnhension)  called  to  Ihe  female  pan  of  her  hui;. 
a4M>  had  stood  gaziug  on   me  all  the  while  in  D»l 
artoiiishment,  to  reaume  their  task  of  ipiuiiBg  nluD,    \ 
in  which  they  continued  to  employ  theuiselio  fR» 
part  of  the  night.     They  lighieued  their  Isboui  If 
songs,  one  of  which  wu  compoMd  eitrmporr,  fal 
waa  myself  the  subject  of  it.     It  waa  auDg  br  ok  if    I 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  ton  gf  ilnfH 
The  air  was  awaet  and  plaintirei  and  the  words  Ru- 
rally translated,   were   theae;— 'The  wind.  r™nA 
and  the  raina  fell.     Tfae   poor  white  man,  bintW 

■eaiy,  came  and  sat  under  our    tree.     He  kai  M    . 

lotber  lo  bring  him  milk— no  wile  to  grind  hUan. 

"horui. — ^Let  ua  pity  the  white  man — no  mothii  ha 
&c.  Jtc.    Trifling  aa  this  i«citaj  maysppoi  - 
""""    '"   "  penon  iu  mv  situation  the  nrtaa- 
ling  in   the  highest  degree.      1  »as 
,        ch   unexpected   kiodncBs,  and  •!«?    , 
fled  from  ray  eyes.     Iu  the  morning  I  pttaenied  ■!    . 
compassionate  landlady  with  two   of  the  fvar  bna 
OS  which  nraained  on  my  waiitcoac — the  alf 
ipense  I  could  make  her. 
Hia  fortitude  under  lufiering,  aod  the  natsnl  larty 
of  hia  mind,  ore  beautifully  iBuatrstcd  by  an  iMi- 
dent  related  after  he  had  been  Tubbed  and  strift  J    l 


the  leader,  to  a 


i  of  hia  clothe*  at  a 
After  tha  robben  were  gone,  t   sat  for  h 
looking   aroond   me  with    i 


ENOUSH  LITfcRATURE. 


DBNHAM  AFTD  CLAPPERXOIf. 


Whichever  winr  I  turned,  nothing  appeared  but 
danger  and  dimcultj.  I  saw  nijself  in  the  midnt  of  a 
▼a«t  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season, 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and 
men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  All  these  circum- 
stances crowded  at  once  on  my  recollection,  and  I  con- 
fesa  that  mj  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered  m j 
fiibte  as  certain,  and  tlutt  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  how- 
erer,  aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
hnman  prudence  or  foresight '  could  possibly  have 
averted  ray  present  sufferings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting 
•ye  of  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call 
himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  pain- 
ful as  my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught 
my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling 
dreumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consola- 
tion ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than 
the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  cap- 
tola,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought 
I,  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears 
of  80  small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
•itoation  and  suflferings  of  creatureii  formed  afler  his 
own  image!  Surely  not.  Reflections  like  these 
would  not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and, 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  for- 
wards, assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  a  small 
village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  overtook  the  two 
shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  lue ;  fur  they  said  they 
never  doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had 
robbed,  had  murdered  me.  Departing  from  this 
Tillage,  we  travelled  over  several  rocky  ridges,  and 
at  sunset  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Manding. 

Park  had  discovepcd  the  Niger  (or  Joliba,  or 
Quorra)  flowring  to  the  east,  and  thus  set  at  rest 
the  doubts  as  to  its  direction  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  longed 
to  follow  up  his  discovery  by  tracing  it  to  its  termi- 
nation. For  some  years  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  he  followed  his  profession  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  town  of  Peebles.  He  embraced  a 
second  ofl!er  from  the  African  Association,  and 
arrived  at  Goree  on  the  28th  of  March  1805.  Before 
he  saw  the  Niger  once  more  'rolling  its  immense 
stream  along  the  plain,'  misfortunes  had  thickened 
around  him.  His  expedition  consisted  originally  of 
forty-four  men;  now  only  seven  remained.  He 
built  a  boat  at  Sansanding  to  prosecute  his  voyage 
down  the  river,  and  entered  it  on  the  17th  of 
November  1 805,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover 
the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt  The  party  had  saileid  several  days,  when, 
on  passing  a  rocky  part  of  the  river  named  Boussa, 
the  natives  attacked  them,  and  Park  and  one  of  his 
companions  (Lieutenant  Martyn)  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  the  traveller  had  been  sent 

S'  him  to  Gambia  previous  to  his  embarking  on 
e  fatal  voyage,  and  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
compiled  from  them  was  published  in  1815. 

Park  had  conjectured  that  the  Niger  and  Congo 
were  one  river;  and  in  1816  a  double  expedition 
was  planned,  one  part  of  which  was  destined  to 
ascend  the  Congo,  and  the  other  to  descend  the 
Niger,  hopes  being  entertained  that  a  meeting  would 
take  place  at  some  point  of  the  mighty  stream. 
The  command  of  this  expe<!ution  was  given  to  Cap- 


tain TocKET,  an  experienced  naval  oflScer,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  Smith,  a  botanist,  Mr 
Cranch,  a  zoologist,  and  by  Mr  Galway,  an  intdll- 
gent  friend.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate— all 
died  but  Captain  Tuckey,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  IVom  fever  and  exnaustioD. 
In  the  narrative  of  this  expedition,  there  is  an  In- 
teresting account  of  the  country  of  Congo,  which 
appears  to  be  an  undefined  tract  of  territory, 
hemmed  in  between  Loango  on  the  north  and 
Angola  on  the  south,  and  stretching  far  inland. 
The  military  part  of  this  expedition,  under  Mi^or 
Peddie,  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  did  not  ascend 
the  Gambia,  but  pursued  the  route  by  the  Rio 
Nunez  and  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  Beddie 
died  at  Kacundy,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Nnnex, 
and  Captain  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  then 
dcvolv(Hl,  also  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  disease 
and  distress.  In  1819  two  other  travellers,  Mr 
Ritchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon,  proceeded  from  Tripoli 
to  Fezzan,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  southward 
as  far  as  Soudan.  Tlic  climate  soon  extinguished 
all  hopes  from  this  expedition;  Mr  Ritchie  sank 
beneath  it,  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  was  so  reduced  as 
to  be  able  to  extend  his  journey  only  to  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Fezzan. 

I>ENUA>I  AND  CLAPPERTON. 

In  1823  another  important  African  expedition 
was  planned  by  a  different  route,  under  the  care  of 
Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  Da 
OuDNEY.  They  proceeded  from  Tripoli  across  the 
Great  Desert  to  Bomou,  and  in  February  1823 
arrived  at  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bomou.  An  im- 
mense lake,  the  Tshad,  was  seen  to  form  the  recep* 
tacle  of  the  rivers  of  Bomou,  and  the  country  was 
highly  populous.  Tlie  travellers  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  Kouka.  Oudney  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  but  Clapperton  penetrated  as  far  as  Socka- 
too,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  Bello,  and  the 
capital  of  the  FcUatah  empire.  The  sultan  received 
him  with  much  state,  and  admired  all  the  presents 
that  were  brought  to  him.  *  Everything,'  he  said, 
'  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
alL'  The  traveller's  presence  of  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote : — 

•March  19,  I  was  sent  for,'  says  Clapperton,  *by 
the  sultan,  and  desired  to  bring  with  roc  the  **  look- 
ing-glass of  the  sun,"  the  name  they  gave  to  my 
sextant.  I  first  exhibited  a  planiKohere  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  some  of  the  constellations,  and  many  of 
the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking-glass 
of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned 
much  surprise.  4  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages. 
The  inverting  telescope  was  an  object  of  immense 
astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at  some  little  dis- 
tance to  let  the  sultan  look  at  me  through  it,  for  his 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within 
its  magical  influence.  I  had  next  to  show  him  how 
to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun.  The  case  of  the 
artificial  horizon,  of  which  I  had  lost  the  key,  was 
sometimes  very  difiicult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this 
occasion :  I  asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a 
knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  He  handed  me  one  quite 
too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sultan  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  a  fright ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and 
half-drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  placed  it  before 
him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
his  alarm,  although  it  was  I  who  had  in  reality  most 
cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the  dagger,  I  calmly 
opened  the  case,  and  returned  the  wei^n  to  its  owner 
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'n  baaied  iiiadilLii 


r   Bboile 


■entlyererynnepf  our  [inrtywi 
the  inKripiioii  ofbiJi  nsiiii!. 

Upon  ibil  am,  which  loaki  like  a  point ' 
Avm  Citirv  or  from  the  Nile,  iC  in  eilnonli 
none  of  thaw  nuiDerous  bennits  fixed  thi 
irho  reCired  lo  the  topi  of  column!  kni]  to  alnioat  in- 
■cceoibli!  lolitudu  tipon  the  plnnacla  of  the  higbett 
(oclu.  It  olTert  a.  much  more  convenient  and  wcure 
rctmt  than  wan  lelected  by  m  ucetic,  who  pitched 
Ilia  rcflidence  upon  the  archilTare  of  a  temple  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athena.  Tbeheat.accordinKta  Kabnnheit's 
tbermometeT  at  the  time  of  our  coming,  did  not  ei- 
<wed  fU  degrees;  and  the  name  tempemtu  to  continued 
during  the  time  we  reaiairied,  a  Btroiig  wind  blowing 


n  the  Dorth-wett.     The 


a  this 


■mply  fulfilled  OUT  eipectationi ;  nor  do  the  uccoui 
which  haie  been  given  of  it,  uitappeanat  thiiieiu 
of  the  yiu,  exag^ermle  the  natelty  uid  grandeur  of 
the  right.  All  the  region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta 
ceaeiBbled  a  Ha  coiered  with  innumerable  ii-laiiili>. 
FoieMt  of  galm-treet  were  Men  atanding  in  the  water, 
tfkfl  inmidalion  ipreading  over  the  land  where  Ihcy 
■toad,  »  aa  to  gi»e  them  an  appeararice  of  ([rowing  in 
the  flood.  To  the  north,  aa  far  u  the  eye  could  reach, 
notbiDE  could  bo  diKcmed  but  a  watery  lurface  thuH 
diTCnriGed  by  plantations  and  by  rillageii.  To  the 
•autb  we  uw  the  pynimidi  of  Sacciri ;  and  upon  the 
•aat  of  theae,  amallcr  nionumenta  of  the  uuie  bind 
neftier  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  niina  might 
lnd«ed  bo  traced  the  whole  way  from  the  pyramida  of 
Ikjin  to  thoae  of  Saccira,  aa  if  they  hod  been  once 
coDiucted,  10  ai  to  cointitute  one  rasl  cemetery.  Uo- 
yond  the  pyramida  of  Saccira  we  could  perceiic  the 
di«tant  mountaino  of  Iho  Said  ;  and  u|>nn  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  tide  of  the  Nile,  appeared  amonaateiy 
of  coniiderable  liie.  Towards  the  went  and  south- 
weat,  the  eye  ranged  dtct  the  great  Libyan  Ileiwrt, 
extending  to  the  utmost  rerge  of  the  horiion,  wilhuiit 
A  single  object  to  inlemipt  the  dreary  horror  of  the 
lAodicape,  except  dark  floating  apots  caused  by  the 
■badowa  of  passing  doudn  upon  the  Nind. 

UpoD  the  loulh-eaat  aide  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
the  Biihini,  the  iDDet  roloaaal  piece  of  wulpturc  vhich 
leinaiDa  of  all  the  worka  executed  by  the  ancient*. 
The  French  ha>e  uncorered  all  the  pedeatal  i>f  thia 
itMue,  and  all  the  cumbeni  or  loonine  parts  of  the 
Bguie ;  these  were  before  entirely  concealed  by  uiid. 
lusttwl,  howeTer,  of  anawering  the  cipeotationa  raised 
conceniing  the  work  upon  »hii.'h  it  was  luppnwd  to 
a  wretched  suDMlructure 
rs  of  stone  put  together. 


mnd  wholly  out  of  chantrter  both  wi 
piodigious  labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue  it»lf,Hnd 
tha  gigantic  oppeatance  of  the  suTTouuding  objeeli'. 
Bayond  the  Sphinx  we  distinctly  discerned  amidst 
theauidy  waste  th>  remnina  and  restigea  of  ■  niagni- 
flouit  building,  peri  epi  the  Senipeum. 

Immedintely  beneath  our  *iew,  upon  the  eastern 

unable  to  count  tbe.n,  some  beiiig  half  burinl  in  the 
aand,  others  ri^in^t  '-'onsidcrably  above  it.  Alt  theM* 
mc«  of  an  oblong  fur<  i,  with  nidea  sloping  like  the  roofa 
of  European  housei .  A  plan  of  their  situation  and 
appearance  is  given  in  I'ocork'a  Trsrelf,  The  second 
pynmid,  standing  i  i  the  south-west,  has  the  reniaina 
of  a  covering  near  i<s  vertex,  oa  of  a  plating  of  stone 
which  had  once  inve  itcd  all  its  four  sides.  Some  per- 
KinB,  deceireil  by  the  external  hue  of  this  cnvenng, 
have  believed  it  to  l>c  of  marble ;  Init  its  white  appeoi- 
aoce  la  owing  to  a  partial  deronipositiim  oAecting  the 
imiface  only.  Not  a  single  fragment  of  marble  can 
he  found  anywhere  near  this  pyramid.  It  is  aur- 
rtMinded  by  a  paved  ci^urt,  having  walls  on  the  out- 
aide,  and  pluces  w  fur  doors  or  portali>  in  the  walla ; 
idwi  an  advauo  i  work  or  nottico.     A  third  pyramid, 


of  much  „.....„, 
Iicyuiid  the  ISphiri 


1*  than  the  second,  appears 


1 


lue  ?poinx  to  ine  souin-west ;  and  there  are 
len,  one  of  which  i)  nearly  buried  in  the  sand, 
the   large  pyramid  and  ihii  aintue  to  the 


ricK,  Sc 

The  dniiic  rauntrin  of  Greece  and  Italy  hare 
been  described  by  various  travcllera — scliulars,  poet*, 
painters,  arcbitecta,  and  antiquaries.  The  celebnitcd 
Travdi  of  AnachatiiM.  by  Burthelemy.  were  pub- 
lished In  ITSa,  and  shortly  afterwardi  tranilated 
into  Engtiih.  This  excellent  work  (I'f  whiuh  tin 
htm  fa  ai  interesting  u  iiny  cliaroctcr  in  romance) 
excited  a  general  cnthuiinsni  with  respect  to  the 
memorable  s<iil  and  liiil,.ry  of  GreetT.  l»r  Clarke'i 
trnvcli  further  alimulated  inquiry,  nnd  Byron'i 
Childe  Harold  drew  attention  to  the  natural  beadty 
■nd  magnifit-cnc^c  uf  On/uian  actncry  and  ancient 
art.  Mii(nDwS.B).IousCA»illon.ior8E,thefellow. 
Imveller  of  I»rd  Rynin,  publislieil  »n  aiiiiunt  of  hia 
Journal  Anrnyk  Alh«mat».aA  I)r  H01.1.ANI1.  in  ISIS, 
gave  to  the  world  hia  interesting  Tiacrlt  in  (Ai 
loniati  hUt,  Albania,  T/iftmli/,  and  3lacnlimia,  A. 
vriluminoni  and  nhle  work,  in  tmn  quarti)  volumci, 
woi  publishi-d  in  1S13  bv  Mr  Kiiwahi)  I>(I)1TELL, 
entitled  A  Ctanical  and  tppogmphnil  T6ur  ihraugk 
Grtfct.  SiH  William  Gkll,  in  1823.  gav.:  an  bc- 
cmuit  of  a  Joarttr;/  lo  Ihe  3torta.  An  arlisi.  Ma  H. 
W.  W11.UAMS.  also  puldislled  Trai-eli  in  GrMce  OKd 
Ilalg,  enrieliKl  with  ritluablo  remarka  on  the  ancient 
works  of  art.  In  IB37  n  yonng  icbolar,  lioviAaii 
GirF.tBD.  pulilisbe.)  A  Vi«t  lo  Iht  /oiiAiii  IJaRjt. 
Athaii,  and  tkt  Marea.  I>N  CHairrafRKn  Wokdc 
WORTH  (now  heod-maater  iif  Ilnrruw  icIiiM)!)  iiaued 
in  18.19  a  work  cntitleil  Alhni  ami  Antra,  finely 
iliuatrated,  and  ileTolcil  chielly  to  closaical  invn- 
tigatinna.  The  latest  work  on  (ireeee  is  liv  a  Soitlidl 
gentleman.  William  Mlrk,  ¥.v\.  of  Cuklwell,  who 
■pent  two  monthi  in  the  apriiig  of  If.tH  m  Tii.ting 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  I'landa.  Ilia  illuslmtioni  i>f 
Grrek  poetry  and  scenery  am  markiii  by  good  aROM 
and  diteriininatiiin. 

Lord  liymn  nlan  extendeil  bis  kiinlting  pnwer  ind 
energy  to  Itiilv  ;  but  previous  l<i  lliis  time  11  maater- 
hand  had  dneribed  its  ruins  and  antiquities.  A 
valuable  work,  which  has  now  U-emne  a  itondard 
authority,  wai  in  1813  puhtiahed  under  the  mndeat 
title  of  Brmarkt  m  Anliquilir^  ArtM,  and  iMItn, 
during  an  K-rrurtion  in  Italg  in  Iht  vran  1809  ind 
isai,  hy  JonKru  FoRKTTn.  ^>ii.  Mr  Vnrsylh  (i;iI3- 
I81.'i}wRS  anatirenf  Klgin.iii  tliecimntynf  Miiny, 
and  enndncled  a  clnssieal  seminary  al  Xewington- 
Ttults,  near  Ijondon,  fur  many  years.  I>n  his  return 
from  n  lour  in  Italy,  ha  was  arreateil  at  'Turin  in 
180.1,  in  cnnsequenve  of  Xupnlcnn'i  harsh  and  unjuit 
order  tn  detain  all  British  suhjeclB  tmrtlling  in  hia 
dominions.  After  icvenil  yenr*  of  detention,  he 
ptvpareil  the  nutea  he  hnd  made  in  Ilnlv.  nnil  pnb- 
lished  them  in  Kngland  as  a  means  <if  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  Napiileiin  and  Ihe  leiuliiig  mi'tntier*  of 
the  N'^ilional  Institute  In  Ilia  bclmlf.  This  hut 
cfTort  for  frcedum  failed,  and  tlie  author  aloayi  re- 
gretted that  he  had  made  it.  Mr  Forsyth  was  at 
lengtli  released  on  the  downfnil  i>f  Na|xdeim  In 
1814.  The  '  Itemnrka'  thus  linatily  prepared  fur  a 
special  purpose,  could  hardly  have  U-eii  improved 
If  expanded  Into  regular  dioertalinni  nnd  esiaya 
They  are  Tigoroui  and  acute,  eviueing  keen  iibser- 
vation  and  original  thinking,  as  well  as  the  jierfect 
knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic.  Sime  de- 
tached senleneei  from  Forsyth  will  ahiiw  his  pecu- 
liar and  picturesque  style,  Fint,  of  the  author') 
journey  to  Boiiic ; — 
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whilb  l»r  the  conwe  of  i,  yoong  womui  urajed  in  &11 
tlw  ornuuenta  of  ilrtsi,  with  ber  fsca  eipiwed,  nbero  the 
bloom  of  life  Tot  lingired.  Ths  membe™  of  differeH 
fnternitiea  fDllowed  tbe  bier,  dmwid  iu  the  toha 
of  thsii  orders,  uid  all  mukL-d.  Thv;  curied  ligbted 
ta{Kn  ID  (heir  huiila,  tai  chuited  out  pmyen  in  a 
•art  of  mumbling  recilMiic.  I  followed  the  train  to 
the  chuivli,  for  1  had  doubta  nhgtlier  the  beautiful 
re  I  had  seen  on  the  bier  wa>  not  a  figure  of  wm  ; 


ioced  it 


a  fellow  creMiire,  cut  off  in  the  pride  acd 
Toothful  maiden  beaut;.  Such  i>  the  itali 
of  eonductiug  tbe  laiit  iwetie  of  tbe  tragi-comedy  of 
lifb-  Aa  loon  afl  a  person  dies,  the  idatioun  leave  tbe 
lAuae,  and  fljf  to  bury  tbemAelcei  and  their  griefs  in 
tome  other  retirement.  The  care  of  the  funeral  de- 
voWei  on  one  of  the  finteniitieB  who  are  awociated 
fbf  thii  porpoM  in  eTeir  parish.  These  are  dresMd 
in  ■  sort  of  domino  and  IiwhI,  which,  haiiug  bole*  for 
Um  <yt»,  aniwen  tbe  purpore  of  a  mask,  and  com- 
plctol;  concealg  the  foes.  The  funeial  of  tbe  tery 
poonat  ia  thua  condncUd  with  quite  a>  mncb  cere- 
nKo;  at  need  be.  This  ii  perhaps  a  better  ayiteia 
UuLQ  our  own,  where  the  relatl'ea  ue  eihibitcd  aa  a 
•pectacle  to  impertinent  curiotity,  vbilnt  from  feel* 
ingt  of  dutj  Cbej  follow  to  the  grare  the  remnina  of 
ttOH  the;  loied.  But  oun  ia  aurtlj  an  unphiloao- 
^kical  Tiew  of  tbe  aulq'ect.  It  look*  aa  if  wo  were 
■BUerialiata,  and  coniidered  the  cold  clod  u  the  aole 
icmaini  of  tbe  object  of  our  affection.  Tbe  Italiana 
TMUon  better,  and  perhaps  feci  as  much  as  onneliea, 
when  they  regajii  the  body,  deprired  of  the  aoul  that 
kuimated,  ami  tbe  mind  thnt  informed  it,  as  no  mora 
k  part  of  tbe  departed  apiiit  (ban  the  clothea  which 
it  W  alio  lelt  behind.  The  ultimate  disponl  of  the 
body  ii  perhaps  conducted  here  with  ton  njDcb  of  that 
■pirit  which  would  disregard  all  claims  that  *  this 
mortal  ooil'can  bate  to  our  attention.  Ai  soon  K> 
tbe  funeral  aerriio  is  concluded,  the  corpse  ia  atripped 
ani  consigned  to  those  vbn  bare  tbe  cnre  of  the  iu- 
torment.  There  are  large  tbuIu  underneath  tbe 
cborches  for  the  reception  of  tbe  deml.  Thaw  who 
i  put  into  a  wooden  shell  befora  tbej 
IB  of  tbei<e  Golgotbaa  ;  but  (be  i^at 
in  without  a  rag  to  corer  them.  When 
;ni9  ia  full,  it  is  bricked  up ;  and  after 
opened  again, 
"'  ees  prepw 

t  acene  of  the  drama  of  life.  With 
leapect  te  the  fint  act,  our  conduct  of  it  is  certainly 
more  natural.  Here  thej  swathe  and  anaddle  their 
cbildren  till  tbe  poor  urobin*  look  like  Kgyptian 

bute  tb«  want  of  itrength  and  symmetry  of  the  men, 
wbich  ii  sufficiently  remarkable. 

[SftiAie  o/£*e  Mtdiaati  Tama  at  Ftorena.*\ 

[Prom  llalhawa'a  DlBf^.] 

Tbe  rtatue  Ibat  enchants  tbe  world— the  unimi- 

tated,  the  inimitable  Venua.     One  ia  genenJIy  disap- 


aui  afford  it 


•■ch  autxeeding  riait  bas  charmed 
indeed  a  wonderful  work  in  conception  and  eiec 
— but  I  doubt  whether  Venus  be  not  a  mitn< 
Who  can  reconiiie  in  tbi)  divine  Btatue  any 
of  (he  Queen  of  Loxe  and  Pleasure  I     It  scenu  r 


D  tmisB  of  aEntraot  or 


itended  u  a  peiKnification  of  all  that  is  elt^uit, 
ul,  and  beautiful ;  not  only  abstracted  from  all 
1  infiimitiet,  but  elevated  above  all  bnman  feel' 
ndoifectiona;  for,  tbough  tbe  form  la  female, 
auty  ia  like  tbe  beauty  of  angela,  who  are  of  no 
1  was  at  firsv  reminded  of  Milton's  Eve  ;  bnt  in 
;ven  in  her  days  of  innocence,  there  woa  some 
re  of  humanity,  of  wbich  (here  ia  none  in  th* 
1  in  Rboae  eye  (here  is  no  heaven,  and  in  whoH 


K 


\_A  Moifttog  M  renin.] 
[From  DMkfonl'a  ■  Skclcfais  of  llajj,'  Jic] 

'clock   before  1  was  aroosed  by 


a  loud  din  of  voicea  uiid  aplasbiug  of  water  undor  my     , 
balcony.     Looking  out,  1  beheld  tbe  grand  canal  ao     ; 
entirety  covered  with  fruita  and  Tegetabloa  on  rafta     | 
and  in  barges,  that  I  could  acarcely  distinguiah  a    I 
ware.     Loads  of  grapes,  peacbea,  and  melons  arrived     ' 
and  disappeared  in  an  instant,  for  every  veaiel  waa  in     I 
motion  \  and  the  crowdi  of  purcbaiars,  hurrying  from 
boat  to  boat,  fornied  a  very  lively  picture.     Amongst     ■ 
the  multitudes  1  remarked  >  good  many  whose  dnsa 
and  carriage  announced  Mimething  above  tbe  coumon     I 
rank ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  1    found  they  were  noble    \ 
Venetians  juat  coma  from  their  c«ino«,  and  met  to 
refresh  thenuelvea  with  fruit  before  they  letirad  to 
sleep  for  the  day. 

Whilst  I   was  observing  them,  the  sun  began  to 
colour  the  balustrades  of  the  palaces,  and  the  pure 
exhilarating  air  '>!  the  morning  drawing  me  afaroaxl, 
I  procured  a  gondola,  laid  in  my  proiiBion  of  bread     i 
and  g[>bpes,  and  was  rowed  under  the  Rialtu,  doim     j 
the  grand  canal,  to  the  luarble  steps  of  S.  Maria  delta    ! 
Salute,  erected  by  the  senate  in  performance  of  a  vow 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  begged  off  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence in  1630.     The  great  bronze  portal  opened  whilst    | 
I  was  atanding  on  tbe  steps  which  lead  to  it,  aud  dia-    { 
covered  tbe  interior  of  the  dome,  where  I  expatiated 
in  solitude ;    no  mortal   nppearing,  except  o         "     ' 


jnpa,  a 


a  prayer 


before  the  high  altar,  still  wrapped  in  shadows.  .  .. 
sunbeams  began  to  strike  against  the  windows  of  the 
cupola,  just  as  I  left  the  church,  and  was  wafted  acroaa 
tbe  wavestotbe»paciouB  platform  in  frent  ofSt  Oior- 

a'    Maggiore,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  works  of  Pal- 
io.      Vllien  my  first  transport  waa  a  little  subsided. 


ceful  deal 


id  united  tbe  just  proportion  and 
grand  effect  of  the  whole  in  my  mind,  I  planted  niy 
umbrella  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  viewed  at  my 
leiaure  the  vast  range  of  palaces,  of  porticos,  of  towen, 
opening  on  every  side,  and  extending  out  of  sight. 
T^e  doge'a  palace,  and  the  tall  eolunms  at  the  sn> 
trance  of  the  plana  of  St  Mark,  form,  together  with 
tbe  arcade*  of  the  public  librair,  the  lofty  Campanile, 
and  the  cupolas  of^  the  ducal  chureh,  one  of  the  most 
striking  groups  of  buildings  that  artesnboaat  of.  To 
behold  at  one  glance  these  stately  fabrics,  so  illus- 
trious in  the  records  of  former  aget,  before  which,  in 
the  flourishing  tim«  of  the  republic,  so  many  Taliaot 
chiefs  and  pnnces  have  landed,  loaded  with  Oriental 
apnila,  waa  a  spectacle  I  bod  long  and  ardently  deaind. 
I  thought  of  tbe  daya  of  Predtdck  Barbarossa,  when 
looking  up  tbe  piaiza  of  St  Mark,  along  which  he 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  cast  himself  at  tha 
feet  of  Alexander  111.,  and  pay  a  (aid;  homage  to 
St  Peter's  successor.  Here  were  no  ionger  thoaB 
splendid  Beeta  that  attended  hb  progress;  one  toli- 
taiy  galeas  was  all  I  beheld,  anchored  oppoeita  tha 
palace  of  the  doge,  aud  surrounded  by  crowds  of  gtoi- 
doUs.  whose  sable  hues  contrasted  strongly  with  iti 
vermilion  can  and  shining  ornaments.  A  party- 
coloured  multitude  was  continuallj  abifling  from  one 
ude  of  tbe  piana  to  the  other  j  whilst  lenaton  and 
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mag Utrattti,  in  lon^  bUck  robei,  w«r«  already  arriTing 
to  till  their  icspwniTe  offices. 

I  coutcmplated  the  busy  icene  from  nnr  peaceful 
platform,  where  nothing  stirred  but  aged  devotees 
creeping  to  their  derotions;  and  whilst  1  remained 
thus  calm  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  bua  of  the 
town.  Fortunately,  some  length  of  waves  rolled  be- 
tween me  an«l  its  tumults  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes 
and  read  Metastasio  undisturbed  by  officiousnei*8  or 
curiosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  j^werful,  I  en- 
tered the  nave. 

After  I  Lad  admired  the  masterly  utructure  of  the 
roof  and  the  Ui»htnes3  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  them.'«elv(s  to  the  puvemcnt  of  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  walked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  iiito  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  convent,  surrounde<l  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ported on  Ionic  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
night  of  stairs  0|>ev\s  into  the  court,  adonied  with 
balustrades  and  pedestals  scul]>tured  with  elegarice 
truly  Grecian.  This  brought  nie  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  cfu/cTcmrre  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  fini  object 
that  presented  itself.  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  every 
variety  of  fold  and  plait  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
uniform,  and  the  guests  appear  a  very  genteel  decent 
■ort  of  people,  well  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  long  range  of  tables  corered  with  very  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  open  porticos 
that  engross  every  breath  of  air  ;  and  what  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  charms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

[^Deicrijaion  of  Pompeii.'] 
[From  Williams's '  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,*  ^c] 

Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  this  Grecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
of  marble  tombs,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
of  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  columbary  below  that  of  Marius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentry-box  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier  was  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  into 
fereraf  streets,  and  entered  what  is  odled  a  coffee- 
house, the  marks  of  cups  being  visible  on  the  stone : 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
a  very  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  much 
worn  by  carriage  wheels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  in 
the  market-place ;  and  in  certain  situations  are  placed 
stepping-stones,  which  give  us  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  We  passed  two  beauti- 
ful little  temples ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation -room  of  which  chirurgictJ  instruments  were 
found  ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  discovered ;  a  sculptor's  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  an 
oven  and  grinding  mills,  like  old  Scotch  querns.  We 
examined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
lately  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 


school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  steps  sp  m 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  thcatrr; 
a  temple  of  justice  ;  an  amphitheatre  ^Mut  220  feet  m 
length ;  various  temples ;  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  tht 
colunms  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  names  sad 
jests ;  wells,  cisterns,  seats,  tricUniums,  beaotifol  iU- 
saic ;  altars,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  aai 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Among  tb 
most  remarkable  objects  was  an  ancient  wall,  vitk 
part  of  a  still  more  ancient  marble  friese,  bnih  ia  it « 
a  common  stone  ;  and  a  stream  whi<^  has  flowed  sate 
this  once  subterraneous  city  long  before  its  buisl; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  difl»> 
rent  streets ;  stocks  for  prisonen,  in  one  of  wki^  f 
skeleton  was  found.  All  thene  things  incline  <■• 
almost  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  st  At 
desolate  silence  of  the  place. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  the  nsoi 
are  small;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  hig)L 
Kvery  house  is  provided  with  a  well  and  a  i  iriai 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  proportion.  The  priadBsl 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  16  feet  in  width,  wA 
side  pavements  of  about  3  foot ;  some  of  the  saborii- 
nate  streets  are  from  6  to  lO  feet  wide,  with  side  ws- 
ments  in  proportion  :  these  are  occasionallT  s^ 
and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  columns  of  the  ksi^ 
racks  are  about  15  feet  in  height ;  thej  are  nsde  d 
tuffa  with  stucco ;  one-third  ot  the  shaft  is  saotAhf 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.  The  inlli 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  tksB 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  sod  ini- 
tations  of  marble ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.  I 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  eating-room  varisv 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  rdatisf 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  dts* 
racter.  Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  onder 
ground  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  burial.  The  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  cat 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  fi>ur  mika 

ARCTIC  DI8COTERT — ROSS,  PAKRT,  FRAJTULIV,  ftC 

Contemporaneous  with  the  African  expeditioas 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  thii 
country  to  prosecute  our  discoreriet  in  the  Korthen 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  Deflected.  Tbt 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Aria  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  the  cloce  of  the  lerciiutiQiisiy 
war,  an  effort  to  discover  it  was  reaolTed  upon.  U 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  oonsistiog  of  t«o 
ships,  one  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joo 
Rom,  and  another  under  Locutxnaxt,  now  Sd 
Edward  Parrt.  The  moat  interesting  feature  in 
this  voyage  is  the  account  of  a  tribe  ci  Esqui- 
maux hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tnct 
of  country  extending  oa  the  shove  for  ISO  mflei, 
and  situated  near  Bid&k's  Bay.  A  singular  pbeao- 
menon  was  also  witnessed — a  range  of  diiEi  covend 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  coloor,  arising  from 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  tbie  expeditka 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  was  confi- 
dently anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  the  bay. 
Captain  Ross  conceived  that  he  saw  land— a  high 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  directly  across  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  t 
different  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  ss  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  oat  * 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1819,  for  the  purpose 
of  agai#  exploring  Lancaster  Sound.  The  expe- 
dition, including  two  ship«,  the  Heda  and  Gripn; 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Farry,  who  had  the  ntie- 
faction  of  rerifying  the  correctness  of  his  fcnss 
impressions,  by  saUing  through  what  Captam  BM 
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supposed  to  be  a  motintain  barrier  in  I^ancastcr 
Sound.  *  To  have  sailed  upwards  of  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude  beyond  the  point  reached  by  any  former 
nayigator — to  hare  discovered  many  new  lands, 
ialandt,  and  bays — to  have  established  the  much- 
contested  existence  of  a  Polar  sea  north  of  America 
— ^finally,  after  a  wintering  of  eleven  months,  to 
have  brought  back  his  crew  in  a  sound  and  vigorous 
•tate— were  enough  to  raise  his  name  above  that  of 
any  former  Arctic  voyager.*  The  long  winter  so- 
joom  in  this  Polar  region  was  relieved  by  various 
devices  and  amusements :  a  temporary  theatre  was 
fltted  u|>,  and  the  officers  came  forward  as  amateur 
performers.  A  sort  of  newspaper  was  also  esta- 
blished, called  the  North  Grcorgian  Gazette,  to  which 
all  were  invited  to  contribute ;  and  excursions  abroad 
were  kept  up  as  much  as  possible.  The  brilliant 
lesidts  of  Cfaptain  Parry's  voyage  soon  induced 
another  expedition  to  the  Northern  seas  of  America. 
That  commander  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
'Fury/  and  Captain  Lyon,  distinguished  by  his 
services  in  Africa,  received  the  command  of  the 
^Heda.*  The  ships  sailed  in  May  1821.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  ere  they  returned  ;  and  though 
^lie  expedition,  as  to  its  main  object  of  finding  a  pas- 
sage into  the  Polar  sea,  was  a  failure,  various  geo- 
graphical discoveries  were  made.  The  tediousness 
of  winter,  when  the  vessels  were  frozen  up,  was 
again  relieved  by  entertainments  similar  to  those 
Ibrmerlv  adopted;  and  further  gratification  was 
allbrdea  by  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in 
their  houses  of  snow  and  ice,  burrowed  along  the 
shores.  We  shall  extract  part  of  Captain  Purry*s 
account  of  this  shrewd  though  savage  race. 

[Description  of  the  Etquhhaux.} 

The  Esquimaux  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  intel- 
lect and  dulness,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  in- 
genuity and  stupidity ;  fe\7  of  thcni  could  count 
Dcyond  five,  and  not  one  of  them  beyond  ten,  nor  could 
an^  of  them  ftpeak  a  dozen  words  of  Engli.sh  after  a 
constant  intercourse  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months ; 
yet  many  of  them  could  imitate  the  manners  and 
actions  of  the  strangers,  and  were  on  the  whole  excel- 
lent mimics.  One  woman  in  particular,  of  the  name 
of  Iligluik,  very  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
voyagers  by  the  various  traits  of  that  superiority  of 
understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was  re- 
markably diiitinguishcd,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by 
her  own  countrymen.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for 
flinging,  pomessed  a  soft  voice  and  an  excellent  ear ; 
hut,  like  another  great  singer  who  figured  in  a  difie- 
rent  society,  '  there  was  scarcely  any  stopping  her 
when  she  had  once  begun ;'  she  would  listen,  however, 
for  hours  together  to  the  tunes  played  on  the  organ. 
Her  superior  intelligence  was  perhaps  most  conspicuous 
in  the  readings  with  which  she  was  made  to  compre- 
hend the  manner  of  laying  down  on  paper  the  geo- 
gn^hical  outline  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  America 
ahe  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
so  as  to  construct  a  chart.  At  first  it  was  found  difii- 
cult  to  make  her  comprehend  what  was  meant ;  but 
when  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the  Esqui- 
maux were  already  acouainted  with  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  lor  which  they  have  appropriate 
names,  he  drew  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  coast  just  discovered,  which 
was  oppoKite  to  VVinter  Island,  where  then  they  were, 
and  of  course  well  known  to  her. 

We  desired  her  (says  Captain  Parry)  to  complete 
the  rest,  and  to  do  it  mikkee  (Mraall),  when,  with  a 
countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar 
Intelligence,  she  drew  the  coast  of  the  continent  be- 
yond her  own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north  from 
winter  Island.    The  most  important  part  still  re- 


mained, and  it  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned 
looker-on  to  have  observed  the  anxiety  and  Muspensc 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  our  part  of  the  group 
till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings 
of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Our 
surprise  and  satis&ction  may  therefore  in  some  de- 
gree be  imagined  when,  without  taking  it  from  the 
paper,  Iligluik  brought  the  continental  coast  short 
round  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.S.W., 
so  as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days*  journey  of 
Repulse  Bay. 

I  am,  however,  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  superior  understanding  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  became  more  and  more  developed, 
her  head  (for  what  female  head  is  indifferent  ta 
praise  ?)  began  to  be  turned  by  the  general  attention 
and  numberless  presents  she  received.  The  superior 
decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour  had  com- 
bined, with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in 
our  estimation  far  above  her  companions ;  and  1  often 
heard  others  express  what  I  could  not  but  agree  in, 
that  for  Iligluik  alone,  of  all  the  Esquimaux  women, 
that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  mo- 
desty  in  a  female  never  fails  to  command  in  our  sex. 
Thus  regarded,  she  had  always  been  freely  admitted 
into  the  ships,  the  quarter-masters  at  the  gangway 
never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  'the  wise 
woman,'  as  they  called  her.  \Vhenever  any  explanation 
was  necessary  between  the  Esquimaux  and  us,  Iligluik 
was  sent  for  as  an  interpreter ;  information  was  chiefly 
obtained  through  her,  and  she  thus  found  herself 
rising  into  a  aegree  of  consequence  to  which,  but 
for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her 
port,  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  if  she  be- 
came giddy  with  her  exaltation — considered  her  ad- 
mission into  the  ships  and  most  of  the  cabins  no 
longer  an  indulgence,  but  a  right — ceased  to  return 
the  slightest  acxnowledgment  for  anv  kindness  ot 
presents — became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravel- 
ling the  meaning  of  our  questions,  and  careless  whether 
her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  desired.  In 
short,  Iligluik  in  Februaiy  and  Iligluik  in  April  were 
confessedly  very  different  persons ;  and  it  was  at  last 
amusing  to  recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  per- 
suade one's  self,  that  the  woman  who  now  sat  de- 
murely in  a  chair,  so  confidently  expecting  the  notice 
of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  nad  at  first,  with 
eager  and  wild  delight,  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for 
the  building  of  a  hu^  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

No  kind  of  distress  can  deprive  the  Esquimaux  of 
their  cheerful  temper  and  good  humour,  which  they 
preserve  even  when  severely  pinched  vith  hanger  and 
cold,  and  wholly  deprived  for  days  th^gether  both  of 
food  and  fuel — a  situation  to  which  they  are  verv  fre- 
quently reduced.  Yet  no  calamity  of  this  kind  can 
teach  them  to  be  provident,  or  to  take  the  least 
thought  for  the  morrow;  with  them,  indeed,  it  is 
always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  The  enormous 
Quantity  of  animal  food  (thev  have  no  other)  which 
they  devour  at  a  time  is  almost  incredibl.-).  The 
quantity  of  meat  which  they  procured  betw&en  the 
first  of  October  and  the  first  of  April  was  sufficient  to 
have  .tumished  about  double  the  number  of  working 
people,  who  were  moderate  eaters,  and  had  any  idea  of 
providing  for  a  future  day ;  but  to  individuals  who 
can  demolish  four  or  five  pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  at 
least  ten  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  who  never  bestow 
a  thought  on  to-morrow,  at  least  with  the  view  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  economy,  there  is  scarcely  any  supply 
which  could  secure  them  from  occasional-scarcity.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and 
fasting  to  which  the  gluttony  and  improvidence  of 
these  people  so  constantly  subject  them,  may  have  oo- 
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CMioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved  fatal  160  miles  still  remained  imezplored.  In  1829  Ci»- 
during  the  winter ;  and  on  this  account  we  hardly  ,  tain,  now  Sir  John  Ross,  disappointed  at  iZ 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  success  |  outstripped  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  disoorerr  of 
of  their  fishery.  *^-  -' — '-^  i-->«        .    .      ..       i.  . 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parry,  assisted  by  Captain  Hoppner,  in  1824,  but  it 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.  The  broken  ice  in 
Baffin's  Bay  retarded  his  progress  until  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  navigation  in  that  climate. 
After  the  winter  broke  up,  huge  masses  of  ice  drove 
the  ships  on  shore,  and  the  *  Fury '  was  so  much  in- 
jured, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  April  1827  Captain  Parry  once 
more  sailed  in  the  *  Hecla,*  to  realise,  if  possible,  his 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  pro- 
jected reaching  the  North  Pole  by  employing  light 
boats  and  sledges,  which  might  be  alternately  u^, 
as  compact  fields  of  ice,  or  open  sea,  interposed  in 
his  route.  On  reaching  Hecla  Cove  they  left  the 
ship  to  commence  their  journey  on  the  ice.  Vigo- 
rous efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  l*ole,  still  500 
miles  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  particularly  the  drifting  of  the 
snow-fields,  frustrated  all  their  endeavours ;  and 
after  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  abandoned.  These  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  I'arry  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  which  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  small 
Tolumes,  constituting  one  or  the  most  interesting 
series  of  adventures  and  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
language. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  northern  discovery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatehed  overland  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.    This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Frankun,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Richardson,  a  scientific  gentleman; 
two  midshipmen — Mr  Hood  and  Mr  Back — and  two 
English  seamen.    The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
River  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  hardi- 
hood of  British  seamen.    Great  suffering  was  expe- 
rienced.  Mr  Hood  lost  his  life,  and  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Richardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timely  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.   *  The 
results  of  this  journey,  which,  including  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  followed  to  (jape 
Tumagain,  in  latitude   68^  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west   passage  exist,  it  must  be 
found  beyond  that  limit*    The  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequel  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.    The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  1823,  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  seas.    The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  Captain  Lyon  and  Captain  Beechet.    The 
former  failed  through  continued  bad  weather ;  but 


the  strait  leading  into  the  i*olmr  aea,  equipped  i 
steam-vessel  solely  from  prirmte  reaouices,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bafiln's  Bay.  'It  waa  a  bold  but  ioctB- 
siderate  undertaking,  and  erery  aool  who  embsrked 
on  it  must  hare  periahed,  but  for  the  ample  simplki 
they  received  from  the  Fury,  or  rather  fron  fin 
provisions  and  stones  which,  by  the  providenoe  of 
Captain  Parry,  had  been  caxefuUy  stored  op  oo  tibe 
beach ;  for  the  ship  herself  had  entii^y  disamwaiei 
He  proceeded  down  Regent's  Inlet  aa  &r  as  be  cosid 
in  his  little  ship,  the  Victory ;  placed  her  amoo^ 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  after  two  winten,  left 
her  there ;  and  in  retuming  to  the  northwsrd.  by 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship,  vhich 
took  them  all  on  board  and  brought  tiiem  banc* 
Captain  James  Ross,  nephew  of  the  commiodff, 
collected  some  geographical  information  in  the  ooozk 
of  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  Pbint  Bsiro», 
reached  by  Beechey's  master,  and  the  fivthesl  point 
to  which  CapUin  Franklin  penetrated,  was  in  1837 
surveyed  by  Ma  Thomas  Simpsox  and  the  serviott 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The  ktter  had 
with  great  generosity  lent  their  raluaUe  asMtsnce 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Simpson  was  enthusiastically  deroCed  to  the  ssme 
object    In  the  summer  of  1837  he,  with  his  aeniflr 
ofBcer.  Mr  Dease,  started  from  the  Great  Slave  Lske, 
following  the  steps  of  Franklin  asfarasthepoiDtcalkd 
Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the  rwnsis- 
der  of  tiie  coast  to  the  westward  to  Pbint  BamwM 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  whole  way  west  of  the  Coppermine  Biver.  ss  &r 
as  Bchring*8  btraits.    Wintering  at  the  north-€S«t 
angle  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  party  dcareoded 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  the  coast  eart- 
wards  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  Rirer, 
discovered  by  Back  in  1834.     The  expedition  com- 
pnsed  *  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  brtrt 
with  i(?e,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geognphinl 
or  1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boats»  together  vitk 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  the  pciih 
of  the  climate.'    In  1839  the  Geographical  Socktr 
of  London  rewarded  Mr  Simpson  with  a  nedal  ii 
*  advancing  almost  to  completion  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  Dorthen 
shore  of  the  North  American  contineoL'    WhSe 
retuming  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  sqpposed,  by  his  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  after  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  wko 
accompanied  him  from  the  Red  River  colony.    Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Roas-shiie,  sod    , 
at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  desith,  was  only  ia  bit    ' 
thirty-second  year.    His  Narrative  ^  the  Diacwrui 
on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  Effected  by  the  Offken    ' 
of  the  Bydson't  Bay  Company  dknuio  the  year*  1S36<39, 
was  published  in  1843. 

Valuable  information  coonected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  Mb  Wiixiam  Scobisbt,s    . 


had  become  the  most  learned  observer  and 
^^'^f  repons  of  ice.  His  account  of  the  Nartken 
\VhaIe  Fishery,  1822,  ia  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  author  also  of  an  Aeeomd  Sik 
Arctic  Begione, 


Captain  Beecliey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Elson,    gentleman  who,  while  practising  the  whak  fiih^ 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that    '^  ^  "^  "  •  '  -    - 

individual  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.  Captain  Franklin  had,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  mUes  of  this 
point,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  had  he  been  aware  tha';  by  persevering 
in  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  mignt  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 

circiunstance  might  have  induced  him,  through  all - -,»^>  ^^^^^^^^ 

iaards,  to  continue  his  journey.    The  intermediate  I  (ie  £dom  of  the  pft)phec&es)s  MbW^axIui 
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The  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  SeripteR 
have  been  frequently  described  sinoe  the  pvMCi- 
tionsofDrCUu-ke.    BumcKHAKiyr  tnyersed  FttiM 


IMH  1780 


CYCLOP JBDIA  OP 


bt&utiw,   lulled  indiscrimiufttclv    Biih    huidmaiiK 

The  bminoB,   howtra,    i«  not  thiu  ijuietlv  ended, 

•A»  toon  M  the  »un  begim  to  ctll  forth  ihe  bluuhe'  ui 

th«  mom.  b;  lifting  the  tiil  thkt  ahwiH  her  Blumbcc- 

ing  ejelid*,'  the  fulllful  aliTes  rub  th*ir  own  clear  of 

I    BUT  lutkiog  drewiinen,  uid  then  tug  Ihetr  napertiTU 

.    mulreiun  by  the  loe  or  the  ihouldu,  to  niiM   ' 

j    np  lo  jwrforai  the  deiolioosi  iblutioui  utu&l  ■ 

duwji  of  dnY.     All  lUrt  metbinieall)-,  u  if  touched 

bj  ■  IT*";   ""1  '''"  coiBmen«s  tbe  ipU»hing  of 

nCet  vid  the  multering  of  pnyen,  presentiii 

rnl»r  tonlrmn  to  the  Tiiscioui  iciue  of  »  fc 

I    WoR.     Tbi*  duty  over,  the  (tit  deTDteen  ib^l 

feather*  like  biid«  from  a  re&eshinK  ihower,  and  trip- 
pin;!  light  lyfonrard  Kith  garaleDlI^  and  peibkpt  looks, 
a  little  the  •rone  for  the  weai  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, plunge  U  onM  ti;aiii  into  all  the  deplhi  of  its 
aiDii<eiaentt.  Coffee,  xreetmeais,  kaliount,  aa  before, 
accompany  erery  ohetivperoui  repciilion  of  ihe  Tuid« 
night  Ktng  and  dance  ;  uiJ  all  being  fullowed  up  by 
a  pleutifiU  breakfast  of  rice,  meats  fruiCt,  kc.  loK^rtb 
nooD  the  puty  separate,  after  hating  spent  beiiceca 
fiflcea  andaiiteen  houn  in  thii  riocoua  fcslivil;. 

Tranii  im  llu  Eatt,  by  the  Kev.  Horatio  Soctc- 
OATC  (19*0).  describe  the  trsTclier'*  route  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Koordijtan,  Persia,  an  ' 
Mesopotamia,  and  give  a  good  accouat  of  the  Mi 
hammedan  religion,  and  iti  riles  and  .  -- 
llie  following  ii  a  corTecUott  of  a  Tulgar 


IKiliSioMSlalvtt^  Women  vtOuMe/uunmtdaMSfstem.} 

The  place  whiiA  the  Mohammedan  lyitem  auigni 
to  woman  in  the  other  world  haj  ofWn  biin  wrongfully 
reprcHnled.     It  is  not  true,  u  ha^  someiiinet  b- 
tepoited,  that  Mohammedao  (eachen  deny  her  adu 
Hon  lo  the  felicities  of  Patadiie.     The  doctrine  of 
Kotan  is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be 
tenninrd  in  like  manner  with  that  of  erery  accou 
able  being;  and  according  to  Ihe  judgment  paucd  ui 
her  is  her  reward,  although  nothing  definite  iji  saic 
the  place  which  she  is  lo  occupy  in  FatadiM.      J 
hammed    speaks    repeatedly  of   '  belieiing  wom< 
commends  them,  and  prouiies  them  the  teeompei 
which  their  good  deeds  deeerre. 

The  rCKuUlioni  of  the  Suuneh  are  in  accordance 
wilh  the  precepti  of  the  Koran.  So  far  ii  woman 
being  r^aided  in  theea  institutions  as  a  cte 
without  a  soul,  that  special  allusion  is  frequ 
Blade  lo  her,  and  puticoiar  dirvctions  giien  fi 
religious  conduct-  Respecting  her  obserrancc  of  Ha- 
maoii,  ber  ablations,  and  many  other  matten,  her 
duty  is  taught  with  a  minuteness  that  borders 
on  indecorous  precision.  She  repeats  the  creed  in 
drlng,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans,  lays,  'In  this 
&ithlhareliTed,inthiifaith  I  die,  and  in  this  faith 
1  hope  to  rise  again.'  She  is  required  to  do  tretj- 
tbing  of  religious  obligalion  equally  with  men.  The 
■■  perform  lie  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  eitends 
—  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
e  Holy  City.     They  may  even  under- 

:  bonds,  whose  authority  in  religious  matters  extends 
;  only  to  (hose  acts  of  derotioD  which  are  not  obtigalory. 
1  VVomen  are  not,  indnd,  allowed  to  be  present  m 
;  the  mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers ;  but  the 
;  Rason  is  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan 
i  ftmales,  as  ansusceptibte  of  religious  sentimenU,  but 
'  because  the  meeting  of  the  twosem  in  aeaoedplare 
.  b  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  Thi^ 
'  howorer,  is  an  Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice. 
■  The  custom  is  neatly  the  same  among  the  ChHstisns 
e  Mussulmans.  In  the  Giee^  churches 
resepaiatedfnimtheaiale«,BndeoucCBlcd 


'   theft 


.tnong  th< 
remaleaa: 


behind  a  lattice  ;  and  wimetbiiig  of  the  nmr  kiad  1 
have  obserred  ainocg  the  Christiana  of  Mesopolanua. 

Ltaerifmn  the  Stniik,  two  Tolumea,  1637,  bj  M» 
Thouas  CiXFBELL,  the  poet,  gire  an  aceoonlof  « 
Toyage  mode  by  that  geatlemaji  to  Aigien.  1^ 
letters  arc  descnptive.  without  any  political  or  oJo- 
nial  views,  but  full  oT  eatertainiiig  gouip  and  pxi- 
cat  sketches  of  itrlkiiig  aiKl  pii^tureaque  ob>eet>. 
The  grandeur  of  the  aurroiuiding  moualam  taanj 
secou  to  have  astonisfaed  Mr  Campbell  'Thl 
Afrioon  higlilands.'  he  says.  '  apring  up  to  Ibe  ti^ 
not  only  wilh  a  sterner  boldneM  thao  oor  own.  tmt 
they  borrow  cohjiirs  ttaia  the  tan  unknown  lo  out 
climate,  and  they  are  marked  in  doudi  of  ne^ 
dye.  The  rartheat-oO*  ■nmmits  appeared  in  tier 
tnuw  like  the  turbani  of  gigantic  Moon.  whDn  the 
nearer  manes  glared  in  crinum  «nd  gold  Dnda  the 
light  of  momiog.' 

Six  Yinn'  ReMtdaux  n  Algier*,  by  Mu  BaoWW- 
TON.  published  in  1S39,  la  mo  iater»liiig  docnetlk    ' 
chronicle.      The  authoresa    was    daoghlQ-  lo  Ut 
Blanckley,  the  Britiafa   conaul-gcnenl  at  Algkn',    ' 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  m  journal  kept  by  Hn 
Blsinckley,  with  reminiscences  by  her  daughter,  Mn    \ 
Broughton.    The  vivacity,  minole  d^criptiw.  lad 
kindly  feeling  eTeryirhers  mppaicot  in  this  book, 
render  it  highly  attractive. 

Dueoitria  in  lb  IhUHbt  itf  Africa,  by  Sta  Jun 
Allxax'uer.  two  volumes,  1S38,  describe  a  joimwj    ' 
from  Cape-Town,  of  about  four  thotuand  mis,  ssj 
occupying    above   a   year,    (owardi    the    tr»cB  of 
country   inhabited  by    the    Dunaraa,   a  natioD  i^ 
which    very  little  wax  kooim,   and   geaenllv  Ite     ' 
countT}-  tu  Ihe  north  of  the  Orange  Hirer,  oiQtf 
west  coast.    Tbe  author's  personal  ■dTeotons  uc    i 
intereslin?,  and  it  appears  that  the  aboriginci  siea    ■ 
kind  and  friendly  tribe  of  people,  with  whom  Sir 
James  Alexander  thinks  that  an  exlmded  inter-    j 
course  may  be  raaiatsdned  for  the  mntoal  tn^  i 
the  colooiiti  and  the  tuttires. 

A  Joumtd  IFHffn  Hitting  an  £avwpsicv  »  Ai^ 
Uinor  .*■  1838,  by  Cbableb  Feluits.  is  valnlfc  . 
from  tbe  ■ulhor's  discoveries  in  I^mphylia.  Ur 
Fellowi  has  also  written  a  second  wn^  Ak^ 
lAftia  :  an  Acmuml  of  i>urpnnea  asiaJr  Aaof  a  Sr- 
coitf  Extitniatt  lo  Atia-Mimor  u  IMO.  Two  i». 
cent  traVElleri,  Lintrr.  J,  R.  ViKiAxtKO.  txAiait 
TravtU  in  Araitia,  (Ae  Peniwn/a  o/" Sinai,  aU  ak^ 
du  Shoraqflhc  ifn/Sra  (I83S).  atxl  Loan  LlnMii,  ' 
in  hi*  LttUr,  OK  Eiinpl,  Edam,  and  t4e  Befy  lad 
(1838).  supply  some  additional  detaUs.  The  scae  - 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Istac^t^  after  croHSg 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  tlios  described  by  Lord  Lindsay:— 
ighl  sea  suddenly  burst  on  oa.  a  nil  in  ^ 
.  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Africa  bcvKil  il 
—a  lovely  vista.  But  whan  we  had  (airlv  iMuaJ  nto 
the  pUin  on  the  •ek^hore,  beautiful  indeed,  ml 
beautiful  was  the  view— the  whole  Afiicaa  ciM, 
froDi  Gebel  Ataka  to  Gebel  Knmb  lay  befcn  m, 
washed   by   the   Red   Sea — a   vast    ampUtbatn  si 

-   ,^  eicept  tbe  apace  whens  the  watenm 

iatance  betireen  the  Asialic  and  Liijia 
ies.  It  was  the  stilleM  hour  of  day;  ih 
B  brightly,  discending  to  '  his  palaee  ii 
the  accident;'  the  tide  was  ooming  in  with  Hi 
peaceful  pensive  murmurs,  wave  ^er  wa™,  Il 
ira>  in  this  plain,  broad  and  perf^ly  souwlk  btn 
ihe  mountains  to  the  sea,  that  the  children  al  Imsl 
incampcd  after  leaving  Elim.  Wb^  a  gloioua^ 
I  must  then  have  presented!  and  bow  ooUy  ifc* 
■ocka,  now  so  nlent,  must  have  re-eKJioad  the  sosfW 
Wojes  and  it»  ever- returning  chorus  — '  Siaf  ye  !•  *»  ' 
Irf>rd,  for  he  bath  triumphed  gloriosily ;  the  )«■ 
iderLathhe  Ibnwo  into  Ibsssal* 
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The  emhius}'  of  Lord  Ambent  to  Cliica  was.  aa 
we  have  relnteil,  comparatirely  a  fullure;  bnt  the 
retum  vnjn^e  wu  rich  liuth  in  disoivcr;  luid  in  ro- 
nuDtic  inttrutt.  The  Tnjuge  was  made,  not  along 
tbe  coMt  at  China,  hut  hy  Corea  and  the  Loo-Choa 
Ulandi,  and  accuunti  of  it  vera  publiihed  in  1818 
bj  Uh  Macleod,  nirgenn  of  the  Alceate,  nnd  by  Cap- 
tain Babu.  Hall  uf  the  L}*nL  The  wurk  of  the 
latter  wu  entitled  Aa  Aaounl  of  a  Vr^/ai/t  of  Diico- 
very  to  lit  U'w(  Coatl  0/  Cana,  and  tb  Great  Lou- 
CKoa  ItianiL  In  the  courm  of  thii  voyage  it  wM 
fonna  that  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  inaiw  ai  part  of  Corea  cuniiafed  of  an  im- 
menie  archipelago  of  small  iilanda.  The  number  of 
iitete  waa  bryond  calculation  1  and  during  a  aail  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  tlu!  sea  continued 
closely  studded  with  tlicm.  From  one  loAy  point  a 
boudrcd  and  twtnty  appeared  in  «i>!lit,  lonie  with 
waring  woods  and  green  verdant  valk'VS.  Loo-Clioo, 
boweTer,  waa  the  most  important,  and  by  far  Ihu 
motC  interesting  of  the  part)  touelied  upon  by  the 
expedition.  There  the  atraniie  tpeclacle  wbj  pre- 
•enled  of  a  people  ignorant  equally  of  the  use  of  flre- 
■rmi  and  the  use  of  money,  living  in  ■  itate  of  pri- 
mitive seclusion  uid  happincas  such  as  resembles 
the  dreams  of  poetry  ntlier  than  tlie  malities  of  mo- 
dem life. 

Capi^n  Basil  Hall  has  since  diilinguished  him- 
■^  by  the  composition  of  otlicr  boolu  of  travels, 
written  with  delightful  ease,  spirit,  and  picturcsque- 
neis.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  Eiiracli  from  a 
Joamal  WnOaioK  IheCoaaliof  Chili. Peni,ajid Meiico, 
heing  the  result  of  bis  observations  in  thOK  counlries 
ID  18S1  and  1B22.  South  America  had.  previous  to 
this,  been  nddoni  visited,  and  its  countries  were  also 
grcaler  objects  of  curioaily  and  interest  from  their 
political  condition,  on  the  poiat  of  emnncipation  from 
Spain.  The  next  work  of  Captain  Hall  was  TraetU 
«  Narlh  Amrrita,  in  1827  and  1828,  written  in  a 
more  ambitious  itrain  than  h!a  former  publications, 
and  containing  soniu  excellent  descriptions  and  re- 
niaiks,  milled  up  with  political  disqujsitiona.  This 
waa  followed  by  Fragmiuls  qf  Vugaga  onlJ  2Va- 
tula.  addressed  chlcQy  to  young  persons,  in  tliree 
small  lolumea;  which  were  so  favounibly  received 
that  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third  ieries,eBcli  in 
three  volumes,  were  given  to  the  public  A  further 
cotlection  of  these  observationa  on  foreign  ■ocietj', 
neneiy,  and  manners,  was  pnblitbed  by  Captain 
H>11  in  184!,  alio  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
iXPittckiBorK 


One  of  the  most  cheerful  and  unaffected  of  tourists 
and  travellers,  with  n  strong  love  of  nature  and  a 
poetical  imagination,  waa  Ma  HENnir  David  IscLrs, 
who  died  in  tlarch  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
Mr  Inglii  wai  the  son  of  a  Scoltidi  advocate,  lie 
waa  brought  up  to  commercial  pursnltB,  but  his  pas- 
sion for  literature,  and  fur  surveying  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  and  nBtare,  overpowered  his  busi- 
nea*  habits,  and  led  him  at  once  lo  travel  and  to 
write.  Dimdent  of  success,  he  assumed  the  nam  dt 
qatm  of  DcTWent  Conway,  and  nndcr  this  disguise 
he  published  The  Taia  0/  Ariamet:  Sdilary  Waiii 
Arough  3Iarti/ Landi ;  Trai-eln  in  If  imBag,  Sweden 
J>tnmart.  1 829 ;  and  Saiberlaml,  Ihe  South  of  Fr 
andlhtPvrejieeiinlSSO.lSSi.  The  two  latter  worki 
were  included  in  Constable's  Miscellany,  and  were 
deaervedly  popular.  Mr  iDKlis  was  then  engaged 
•ditor  of  a  newspaper  at  Chester^eld ;  but  tiring 


this,  he  again  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  vitited 
the  Tyrol  and  Spain.  His  travels  In  both  countries 
publiihed;  and  one  of  tlie  volumes— S/min 


Gii  Blai,  but  It  was  uniuccessftil— probably  nwlii):  to 
the  very  title  of  the  work,  which  raised  expectutiinn, 
or  snggested  comparison*.  unfavourabUj  to  the  new 
aspirant.  After  conducting  u  newspaper  f»r  soniu 
time  in  Jersey,  Mrlnglis  published  an  account  of  rhe 
Channel  Islands,  marked  by  the  easy  grace  and  pic- 
turesque charm  that  i>ervnde  all  his  writings.  He 
next  made  a  tour  Ilirough  Ireland,  nnd  wrote  his 
valuabte  work  (rcmnrkoble  for  impartiality  no  leas 
than  talent)  entitled /rc/aaif  in  1834.  His  lost  work 
was  Ttaetli  in  Uie  Fooltkpi  of  Don  QmxoU,  published 
in  ports  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 


Sib  Fbahcis  Head  has  written  two  very  lively 
and  interesting  books  of  travels — Hough  Ifola  taken 
during  tome  Kapid  Jmimeyt  ocnwi  UiePanpat,  1826  ; 
naA  Bubbles /rim  the  BroKiteni  of  Natau.  1833.  Th« 
Pampas  described  is  on  immense  plain,  stretching 
westerly  from  Buenos  Avres  to  llic  feet  of  the  Ajides. 
The  following  extract  illustratei  the  graphic  style  of 
Sir  Francis : — 

[Dacriplioft  o/tlie  Pmnjwt.j 

The  great  plain,  or  I'amj,**,  on  the  eut  of  the  Cor- 

dillem,  ia  about  nine  hundrsd  nulea  in  bnsdth,  and 

latitude,  ii  divided  into  regions  of  different  climato 
and  produce.  On  Icaiing  Uuenos  Ayres,  the  Gut  of 
these  regions  is  covered  fur  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  with  clover  and  thistles ;  the  second  region, 
which  eitends  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  pro- 
duces long  gmaa ;  and  the  third  region,  which  reaehes 
the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  ia  a  grove  of  low  trees  and 
sbruba.  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have 
nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  everKreens  and  the  imnienso 

Elain  of  grass  only  chants  its  colour  trVTa  green  to 
Town  ;  but  the  first  region  varie*  with  Ihc  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  a  moit  eitrsordinary  inanner.  In 
winter  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant, and  (he  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  tbe 
rough  appearance  of  a  tumip-Geld.  The  clover  in  thia 
season  is  eitretuely  rich  aod  strong  ;  and  the  sight  of 
wild  cattle  jirazlng  in  full  liberty  on  such  pastute 

lusprinetl-    ' ■■ ■--'--' 

thistles  hal 

ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like  a  rough  crop 

jf  turnips.     In  less  than "■  ■'■-  ''■ • 


very  beautiful,    lu 
the  leaves  of  the  thistles  ImTe  exceuded  along  the 
ike  a  rou^L  crop 

'  turnips.     In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  moit 
eitraontinaiy :  the  whole  region  becomes  i>  luiu 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  aoddenljuhot  up 
to  a  hei^t  of  tea  or  eleven  feet,  and  me  all  in  full 
bloom.   The        '  '   *   ' 


bloom.   The  rood  or  path  i^hei 
the  view  is  completely  obutrai 


:U-d;  D. 


to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the 
piicklea  with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  im- 
penetrable barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plant* 
is  quite  sstODiabing;  and  though  it  would  be  an  un- 
usual misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really 
possible  that  an  invading  arm;,  unacquainted  with 
this  country,  might  be  imprisaned  by  these  thistle* 
befora  it  had  time  to  escape  froin  them.  The  summer 
is  not  over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid 
change :  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  ver- 
dure, their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shriuli  and  fade, 
the  stems  become  black  ajid  dead,  and  they  remub 
rattling  with  the  bieeic  one  against  another,  until  tbo 
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riolence  of  the  pampero  or  bumcsne  lerels  them 
with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decorapo§e  and 
disappear — the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is 
agaiu  verdant. 

M.  SIMOND. 

M.  SiMOND,  a  French  author,  who,  by  familiarity 
with  our  language  and  country,  wrote  in  English  as 
well  as  in  his  native  tongue,  published  in  1823  a 
work  in  two  volumes — Switzerland  ;  or  a  Journal  of 
a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  Britain,  and  both 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinary  tourists. 
We  subjoin  his  account  of  a 

[Sunst  Mountain  and  AvalandieJ] 

After  nearly  five  houn'  toil,  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  (the  Wingemalp).      This 
summer  habitation  of  the  shepherds  was  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  for  the  snow  having  been  unusually  deep  la^t 
winter,  and  the  graMi,  till  lately  coveretl,  being  still 
very  short,  the  cows  have  not  ventured  so  high.     Here 
we  resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  having  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  air.     A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  veiy 
rich  milk,  was  brought  up  by  the  shepherds,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk ; 
very  large  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.     The  stock  of  provisions  we  had  brought 
was  spread  upon  the  very  low  roof  of  the  chalet,  being 
the  be9t  station  for  our  repas  chafnprtre,  as  it  afforded 
dry  seats  sloping  conveniently  towards  the  prospect. 
We  had  then  before  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Kigers, 
and  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
tip  from  an  uninterrupted  level  of  glaciers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  still  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.     Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungfrau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hourN  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range ;  not,  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  when  some  lai^  section  of  the  glacier 
slides  down  one  step. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gliding  gently  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-off 
drapexy  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once 
down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind  some  inter- 
yening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
dirr^ion,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cata- 
ract of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  caft  cm  lait  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  silence  intervening  between  each,  and  I 


the  thundering  craah  which  followed.  I  most  on, 
that  while  we  shut  our  emx%  the  mere  sight  &i^ 
dwindle  down  to  the  eflfect  of  a  fall  of  snow  fan  \k 
roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  wss  had 
along  the  whole  range  of  manj  miles,  when  the  tiw 
of  awful  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the  cn^  i« 
measured,  the  imagination,  taking  flight,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  mighty  Rt% 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the'crestiw 
powers  of  ima^natlon  stop,  even  the  coldest ;  for  ev 
common  feelings — our  grossest  sensations— sie  infi- 
nitely indebted  to  them  ;  and  man,  without  hii  &My, 
would  not  have  the  ene7;gy  of  the  dullest  animal  Tct 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  theeoomw- 
ness  of  another  treasure  of  the  breast,  wfaidi  *»"»«■  ik 
flight  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  tadt  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  boll, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  ova  a- 
considerable  size,  fragilit  j,  and  shortness  of  dan^ 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror ;  while  icbm, 
unappalled,  measuring  these  masses,  cklculatiBg  (kir 
elevation,  analysing  their  subdtance,  finds  in  tks 
only  a  little  inert  matter,  scarcely  forming  a  wiijiik 
on  the  face  of  our  earth,  that  earth  an  inferior  plssA 
in  the  solar  system,  and  that  sjFtem  one  only  sbm^ 
myriads,  placed  at  distances  whose  rery  incosuMS- 
Burability  is  in  a  manner  measured.  What,  fp^». 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration— t)M« 
revolving  worlds— that  space — the  universe— compsmi 
to  the  intellectual  facultj  capable  of  bringinir  tk 
whole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  th<Mi^ 
where  it  is  all  curiouslj  and  accnrately  deliocstcd! 
How  superior,  again,  the  exercise  of  that  tocalty,  vhcs, 
rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  judging  by  nsikfj 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  hj  those  we  know,  we  an 
taught  to  look  into  futurity  for  a  better  state  of  exi»> 
tence,  and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  iomioii  to  hopr! 

We  were  shown  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  ntk  <m  tin 
west  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  upon  which  a  lammctjreyv 
(the  vulture  of  lambs)  once  alighted  with  an  inhat  n 
had  carried  away  from  the  village  of  Muxien,  sitostsd 
above  the  Staubbach :  some  red  8cra]Mi,  lemaaals  *f 
the  child's  clothes,  were  for  yean  obsssred,  sayi  thf 
tradition,  on  the  fatal  spot. 


XABQUIS  OF  LONDONOKRBT — VR  JOBX  BaEBOW— 
B£V.  MR  TBHABLSa. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarke's  first  Tofann. 
in  which  he  gave  a  yiew  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  ii 
many  respects  interesting  country  has  been  yistsd 
by  yarious  Englishmen,  who  hare  giyen  their  obM^ 
yations  upon  it  to  the  world.  Amongst  the  boob 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  arousing  is  BeeaBtc^ 
tions  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  JEmrope,  1838,  by  the 
Mabqihs  of  Londokdk&bt,  whose  rank  and  poli- 
tical character  were  the  means  of  intnxliicing  nifl 
to  many  circles  closed  to  other  touristai  Ma  Joa 
Barbow,  junior,  son  of  tlie  gentleman  already  nies- 
tioned  as  author  of  a  work  on  China,  and  who  h«L 
during  the  last  few  years,  deyoted  some  portioo  of 
his  time  to  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  vorb 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Kxcmwrns  m  the  AM 
of  Europey  through  parts  of  Jinstki,  Ftnlsni^  t^ 
1834.  He  is  inyariaoly  found  to  be  a  cheeriU  umI 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
yery  profound  or  elaborftte  on  any  subjectll^Mrfe 
Scenes  in  Bussia^  by  the  Ret.  Mu  Vknablbii,  IBS), 
is  an  unpretending  but  highly  intenstittg  vknr  «f 
the  interior  life  of  the  conntiy.  Mr  Yenalilet  v» 
married  to  a  Rumui  lady,  and  he  went  to  pM  > 
winter  with  her  relations,  when  he  had  aa  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing  the  daily  life  and  ^nnj^J  hshits  «f 
the  people.    We  giTC  a  few  deKtiplitt  sentepcei  ?- 
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bcdJinf.  liDfii,  dotliine,  fuel,  Tirtu■l^  ind  drink, 
•11  in  Bbuniluic*,  Miil  uf  ihnr  nwn  prOTidin); ;  Rood 
hanci.  anil  >  h''u><^iil  of  people  who  Iiitp  lunre  fnnd 
Ihu  work.  V-"\.  fumiiure,  and  rlclhinf  beinp  all 
hgnw>mi'le.  the  'liirrmire  in  ihene  mktlen  luptwe-^n 
the  familT  aii-l  th'  iriTanii  in  TrrTimall;  hui  iheic 
ii  a  pttfrtx  di-!ii.rtiuii  kepi  up.  The  wrtuiU  in- 
Tsriahly  ui.  •Irep,  aiid  lit  apart  fn>ni  the  familT, 
■nd  haVe  ^rnrnilT  a  i)i>iinet  buildine  adjoinine  to 
tlia  familj  hunt" " 

The  neii;libouiing  coonlrr  of  SweJen  appean  to 
be  in  a  mucti  wnne  coiiditiun,  and  The  neuple  ire 
d««cnbe<l  u  hi^ililF  imiuurul  and  depnreil  It)'  the 
ictnrni  fnmi  lr.1")  lo  ISW.  one  )imon  in  tvcry 
fbrtv-nine  i>f  tlie  inhabituni*  of  the  liiwns,  and  one 
in  erery  one  hundivd  and  leventy-iix  of  ilie  ninil 
population,  bad  bvcn  [.uniihcd  e-n:}!  rear  for  ciimi- 
Dal  atlenrei.  The  ttate  uf  female  niorab,  parlivu- 
larly  in  the  capital  of  t^tiickholin.  ii  wom:  tlian  in 
anr  other  European  state  Vet  la  Sveden  edui'ation 
i*  widely  diSiuHl,  and  literature  ia  niil  net'leeted. 
Ute  nulHliET  ore  deicribed  by  Mr  Lainx  u  lunk  in 
debt  and  purerly :  I'et  Ilie  people  are  rain  of  idtt! 
dljtiiictioiis.  and  the  onler  uf  butcher  nobOity 
■1  DumeruD*  a«  in  aome  of  the  Gcnnan  itales. 

*  ETeiy  man,"  he  «!■«.  '  belongi  to  ■  privileged 
Uccnwd  cla*i  ur  i»qv>ralion,  of  which  eieiy  member 
if  by  Ian-  eiiiitlpd  lo  be  wrureil  and  proleeled  n 
hii  own  local  iiv  froiu  such  competition  or  inierfc 
of  other*  in  iKe  tome  calling  m  would  injure  hi) 
means  of  liTing.  It  U,  convquently,  not  aa  wiib  u< 
upon  his  indutiTT,  abilitT,  character,  and  moral 
voilh  that  the  enipluymcnt  and  daily  bread  of  ifai 
tiadennan.  and  the  xorial  influence  and  coniideratioii 
Bf  the  iuditidual,  in  eTeiy  rank,  eren  the  highest 
almost  enlinly  depends;  it  is  here,  in  the  niddli 
rlaii'e*,  upon  curpotale  lights  and  priii- 
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lopa,  or  upoi 
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hraar.  ruhlie 
Bonduet  in  iM  ^ 
■aiy  clement 
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sreal  prnpattion  of  the  pei^le  uiider  lbi>  social  ayFtem 

quenlly  their  uvD  sell-c«IeeTU,  not  ftsm  their  muni 
vonh,  but  from  their  prot'iiuiuiial  standing  and  im- 
porlance.  This  evil  i*  inhereni  in  all  priril^ed 
claue*,  but  ii  concealed  or  cuiu|vu>ated  iu  the  bibber, 
the  nobilit}-,  military,  and  rltcfx,  by  the  aenae  of 
bonour,  of  rcli^'iun,  and  bv  educaiiuo.  '  In  the  middle 
and  lonr  walks  of  life  ihoK  inlluences  are  weaker, 
while  the  teoiplatioiis  lo  inimoraliiy  are  •tronger ;  and 
the  phKing  a  man's  livrliliood,  pnwpvrity,  aud  sorial 
OODlideialion  in  his  slalion  upon  other  |m>UDds  than 
on  bii  own  indu<lrv  and  niotal  ironh,  is  a  demo- 
talising  eiil  in  the  very  Hnirtun-  of  Swedish  eociety.' 

Mr  Iding  has  more  rccentlv  presented  a  Tolumc 
entitled  iVofM  nf  n  Ttytnller,  full  of  valuabh;  obur- 
Tation  and  thought. 

TroFfU  in  Virrafia  ami  KHm  Tarlory,  by  SIb 
BpEitrEn.  author  of  a  work  un  •  Germany  aiid  the 
Oermans.'  two  rolumes,  193'.  was  hailed  with 
peculiar  sntisfaction.  a*  afliirdinK  infbnnation  re- 
■pecting  n  brave  mountainoui  tribe  who  hnve  long 
wanvd  with  Uussia  to  preaerre  their  nalional  inde- 

Endenn.  Tbcy  appear  to  be  a  simple  people,  with 
ulal  lawa  and  cusionia,  ne*er  intermnrrying  with 
'  any  race  cicepi  thiir  own.  Farther  informatiim 
|i  was  af^<>rllI^I  of  the  Iiabils  of  the  Circaisiiuii  by  the 
[  ■  Jomrnal "/  a  Jlrii./rHtr  in  Cimusia  during  the  years 
;.  1837, 1838,  and  1339.  by  Mb  J.  S,BeL1.  Thisgcntle- 
|,  nun  resideil  in  Ciroassia  in  the  character  of  agent 
Jj    or  ettvoy  ftnin  England,  which,  howerer,  waa  putly 


assQmed.  He  acted  alao  aa  phyiician.  and  mm 
(rencnilly  to  harp  been  receir«l  «-ith  kiadnot  lal 
confidence.  The  popnUtion,  aa:ording  to  Mr  Bdl, 
is  dirided  into  fnttemitie^  like  the  trihinp  a 
hundreds  in  Kngland  during  the  time  of  tt^  I^uau. 
Triminal  ofltncea  are  punished  by  fln«  leriedon  tU 
fraternity,  that  for  homicide  being  200  oien.  Tta 
guerilla  warfare  which  the  Circusima  have  csmed 
□nagBinitItaasia,niarka  their  indomitatde  spirit  ud 
loTt  of  coDtitrj,  bnt  it  miut,  of  ctnirae,  retard  drOi- 

A  iriRfn-  III  At  Asira,  and  a  Summer  al  A-  Btia 
w'  Ihe  FurmiM,  by  Joseph  Wm  .p  Jip.  ,^  j^j, 
BcLLtB  of  Lincoln'a  Inn.  two  rolamej.  1S41,  fm- 
nish  some  light  agreeable  notieei  of  the  islin(b<< 
the  Aiores,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  fita 
which  the;  are  distant  abont  800  miles,  Iha 
archipelago  contains  about  250,000  iDhahitanU  S( 
Michael's  ii  the  largest  town,  and  there  is  sno- 
siilentblc  trade  in  oraagea  betsrixt  it  aod  rngi.tj 
About  l:iO,000  Urge  and  amall  chcsla  of  cnoga 
were  shipped  for  EnglanO  in  1839,  and  31S  bomi  <£ 
lemons.  Thete  pnrticulan  will  •erre  to  inbidKl 
a  passage  respecting 
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March  54. — Accompanied  Senhor  B (osmal 

of  his  oTwe  ganlens  in  the  town,  Manv  of  tk<  ma 
m  one  garden  were  a  hundred  ye&i«  old, 'still  tcariat 
plentifully  a  highly-priied  thin-skinned  onutP,  ftil 
of  juice  and  fr«  from  pipa.  The  thinnoi  of  tbi  lisd 
of  a  >t  Michael's  orange,  ajid  ita  freedom  ftom  w 
depend  on  Ihe  age  of  the  tree.  The  jou&g  tms,  aha 
in  full  vigour,  bear  fniit  wilh  a  thick  pnfp*  nod  aad 
an  abundance  of  seeds;  but  as  the  rigoiiT  oiF  t^  plsH 
declines,  the  pee]  becomes  thinner,  and  the  wedi  pv 
dually  diminish  in  number,  until  thee  dissmat 
allogelher.  Thus,  the  oranges  that  «t  eneni  Ikt 
most  are  the  produce  of  barren  trees,  and  tSae  wiiii 
we  oiorider  the  least  palatable  come  &om  plaati  i> 
full  vigour, 

"'  '  d  was  iDCiBBsing  the  noinber  of  bis  Bsss 
These  usually  take  rwx  al  the  nid  of  tn 
■y  are  then  cut  otf  from  the  pamt  Mm, 
[orous  young  tnei  four  fwt  high.  Tht 
pronu  of  niting  from  seed  is  seldom  if  erer  adopted 
■"  the  .\iores,  on  account  of  the  lery  slow  gnwii  rf 
e  trees  so  raised.  Such  pUnti,  howerer,  an  f»f 
las  liable  to  the  inroads  of  a  worm  whirfi  attscki  tht 
T»ts  of  (be  ttwa  raised  from  Imyert,  and  fm]u™tlv 
irovea  Teiy  destructive  to  tfaem.  The  seed  or  ■  pp'  lif 
he  acid  onuige,  which  we  call  Seville,  with  the 
iweeler  kind  grafted  upon  it.  is  aid  to  produce  fnni 
if  the  finest  flavour.  In  one  srasll  gaiden  (ight  nwt 
•ere  pointed  out  which  bad  borne  for  two  taennn 
yean  a  crop  of  oranges  which  wac  aoJd  for  thirM 
poundi,        *        ■ 

The  treatment  of  oraDge-treM  in  Faysl  dilfen  ftm 
that  in  St  Michael's,  whete,  kfWr  they  are  plaiiu4 
they  are  allowed  to  gniw  aa  theY  plsse.  Ia  (hw 
orange-garden  the  branches,  by  meuii  of  Urings  sad 
pegs  filed  in  the  ground,  were  strained  aw»f  fn«  tk( 
centre  into  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  c«> 
nmbiella  tutned  upside  down.  This  allan  the  na 
to  penetrate,  exposes  the  branches  lo  a  free  cirnds- 
tion  of  air,  and  is  suJ  to  he  of  use  in  ripcniag  tin 
ftuit.  Certain  it  i>  that  otas^es  are  eipcttnl  bna 
Fayal  gersral  weeks  earlier  th«n  ther  are  torn  S 
Michael's;  and  as  this  cannot  be attributnl  lonnirr 
warmth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly  he  o>iu«  to  ik 
plan  of  spnading  the  trees  t»  the  nn.  Ibc  une 
precautions  are  taken  bore  m  in  Si  Mi.hacIV  i'  ' 
shield  them  from  Ibe  winds ;   high  walls  an:  to- 

the  l^■rden^  aud  the  treca  tbetusclm  <:*     r 
CM        ;| 
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TUnted  nmong  ram  o(  fayaa,  fin,  ind  camphor-tni^i. 
f  it  were  not  for  tbeso  precaution*,  tho  oninsc* 
mmld  be  blown  doirn  in  lucL  nutubtn  M  to  interfere 
with  or  inilow  □[>  the  profits  of  the  gaHcnn;  none  or 
the  wiudfalld  or  '  graund-fniit,'  as  tbe  niercbknt* 
hen  call  them,  betn^  ccporlcd  to  England.      *      * 

Suddenlj  we  camo  upon  men;  ^up«  of  men  and 
boj«,  all  busilj  engaged  in  packing  orangei.  in  a 
•qoan  and  open  plot  of  ground.  Tbej  were  gatbered 
loaod  a  goodl;  pile  of  tbe  fresh  fruit,  litting  on  heapi 
of  the  dry  Falji-leaTei  of  tbe  Indiui  com,  in  which 
each  orange  it  impped  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
boiei.  Near  these  circles  of  laughing  Aioreans,  who 
■kt  at  their  work  and  kept  up  a  continual  croiH-Gre  of 
npid  repartee  lu  the;  quickly  filled  the  orange-casea, 
mm  a  portj  of  children,  whose  businesa  it  vas  to  pro- 
pva  the  husks  for  the  meu,  who  used  tbera  JD  pack- 
ing. These  yoangBlera,  who  were  pla/ine  at  their 
work  like  the  children  of  a  larger  growth  that  sat  hy 
their  side,  were  with  much  difficult;  kept  in  order  by 
mn  elderly  man,  wbo  shook  his  head  and  a  long  slick 
wbraerer  they  flagged  or  idled.  •  ' 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together 
SCftT  the  packers,  the  operation  began.  A  child 
Jianded  to  a  workman  who  squatted  by  the  heap  of 
fruit  a  prepared  huik;  this  was  rapidly  snatched 
jrom  the  child,  wrapped  round  the  orange  b;  an  in- 
termediate workman,  passed  by  the  feeder  to  the  neit, 
^»ho  (silting  with  the  chest  between  hie  legs)  placed 
it  in  the  orange-boi  with  amaxi^g  rapidity,  took  a 
■econd,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  as  fast  as  bit  hands 
could  move  and  tbe  feeder*  could  supply  him,  until 
■,t  length  the  chest  wa*  filled  to  orcrDowing,  and  was 
ivadyto  be  nailed  up.  Two  men  then  handed  it  to  tbe 
carpenter,  who  bent  oier  the  omnge-cbeat  sereral  thin 
bosj^  secured  them  with  the  willow  band,  pressed 
it  with  his  naked  foot  as  he  sawed  ofTthc  ra^ed  cuds 
of  the  boards,  and  finally  despatched  it  to  the  ass 
which  stood  ready  for  Uding.  Two  chests  were  slung 
across  his  back  by  means  of  cords  crossed  in  a  fieuFc  of 
«igbt;  both  were  well  secured  by  straps  under  hia 
bAly,  the  drirertook  his  goad,  pricked  his  beast,  and 
uttering  the  neTor-ending  cry  '  Sackaaio,'  trudged  off 
to  the  town. 

Tbe  orange-trees  in  this  garden  cOTcr  the  sides  of  i 
vlen  or  rarine,  like  that  of  the  Daigle,  but  somewhai 
Xbss  steep ;  the;  are  of  some  age,  and  hare  Io9t  thi 
•tiff  clump;  form  of  tbe  younger  trees.  Some  idea  o 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  iraa 
ainini  the  trees  of  tbe  Ilargle  to  be  magnificent  shrubs 
loaded  with  orange  fruit,  and  miiod  with  loft;  arbu- 

Onni  whiHB  rich  TraLt,  buralshed  with  gotdea  rind, 

HoDg  amiable,  and  of  doUoloiu  taste. 
la  one  part  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among 
the  branches,  gathering  fruit  into  small  baskets, 
halloaing,  laughing,  practicall;  joking,  and  linall; 
cmptjdng  their  gatherings  into  the  larger  basliets 
Qodemeath  the  trees,  which,  when  filled,  were  slowly 
Bonio  away  to  the  packing- pi  ace,  and  bowled  out  upon 
tbe  great  heap.  Man;  lar^  oningD-trees  on  the  steep 
aides  of  tbe  glen  lay  on  the  ground  uprooted,  either 
from  their  load  of  fruit,  the  high  wiud^  or  the  weight 
of  the  boyi,  four,  five,  and  crcn  six  of  whom  will 
climb  tbe  blanches  at  tbe  same  time  ;  and  as  the  soil 
it  very  light,  and  the  roots  are  luperficial  (and  the 
fall  of  a  tree  perbapt  not  unamustng),  down  the  trees 
come.  The;  are  allowed  to  lie  wbere  tbe;  fall ;  and 
tho*e  which  bad  eridently  fallen  man;  yean  ago  irere 
•till  alive,  and  bearing  good  crops.  The  oranges  are 
not  ripe  until  Match  or  April,  nor  are  the;  eaten  ge- 
nerally h;  the  people  bote  until  that  time— the  boys, 
however,  that  piclc  them  are  marked  eiceptions.    The 

vjith  orange 


Zcalani,  by  Krnest  DiEtTESBicH,  I 
M.l).  late  naturnlist  to  the  New  ZcaUnd  Cumpnn;  I 
(1B43),  is  a  valuable  history  of  nn  interesting 
cniiiLtry.  destined  apparently  to  Imnsmit  the  Eiig-  i 
liih  language,  arts,  and  civilisation.  Mr  Dicffcn-  | 
bach  gives  a  minute  accmint  of  the  language  of  New  | 
Zealand,  of  which  he  compiled  a  grammar  and  die*  I 
ionary.  He  conceives  the  native  population  of  New 
Zealand  to  he  flt  to  receive  tho  benetlta  of  clviliu-  i 
■malgamnte  uith  the  British  colDnistf,  I 
At  the  same  time  he  believes  in  tbe  practice  of  can-  i 
often  imputed  to  the  New  Zen]niiders._  , 


SxRCA,  an  English 'lady,  is  full  of  ikctchcs  of  do-  I 

□iBstic  life,  related  with  spirit  and  ai^tileneiB.    In  \\ 

no  other  work  are  we  presented  with  such  B([recabla  | 

flinipsea  of  Menicnn  life  and  manners.    Leilers  am  \\ 

'aragaay,  and  LeIUrt  on  South  America^  by  J.  P.  and  ji 

W.  P.  ItoBKHTBON,  are  the  works  of  two  brothen  M 

who  resided  twenty-five  years  in  South  America,  !  j 

The  A'arralice  0/  Ac    royagti  of  H.M.S.  AJvei-  j; 
(ure  and  Bea^  (1839),   by   CAmi.-Js  Kino   and     : 
FiTZBOV,  and  C,   Darwin,  Esq.  naturalist  of  th«      j 
Beagle,  detail  the  various  incidents  which  occurred 
during  thi-ir  examination  of  the  southern  ihoree  of 
South  America,  and  during  the  Heagle'a  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe.     The  iiccount  of  the  Fata- 

goninns  in  this  work,  and  that  of  the  natirei  of  < 

Tierra  del  Fncgo,  are  both  novel  and  interesting,  ] 

while  tbe  geolugicsl  details  lupplied  by  Mr  Darwin  j 

possess  a  permanent  value.  I 

A'uruoH  Ote  Uniltd  StaUi  daring  a  Phraioliigiad  I; 

I-'miI   in    1939-10    have   been   published   by   Ha  ij 

Georije  CotiBl;  in  three  volumes.     Thnngh  attach-  ;  | 

ing  what  is  apt  In  appear  an  umlue  ituportance  to  iJ 

his  viewi  of  phrcaology,  Mr  Combe  wni  a  seniibld  | 

traveller.    He  paid  particular  attention  to  school*  :| 

and   all  benevolent  institutions,  which  he  has  de-  l{ 

scribed   with   oare   and  minuteness.    Among   the  j' 

matter-of-fact  details  and  sober  disquisitions  In  thi*  | 

work,  we  meet  with  tbe  fi.llowing  romantic  atory.  || 

The  author  luul  visited  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bloom-  :  1 

ingdale,  where  he  learned  this  realisation  of  Cymoa  ij 
and  Ipliigenia— finer  even  than  the  version  of  Dr;-     j 

In  the  eoune  of  CDnvenation,  a  case  was  mentioned    ; 
tome  as  haiinz  occurred  in  tbe  experience  ofahighlj    ;| 
and  which  was  to  fully  autnen- 
Lin  no  doubt  of  its  truth.     Th«      > 
physician  alluded  to  bad  a  patient,  a  young  man,  who 
was  almost  idiotic  from  the  suppression  of  all  hisfaeol-    . 
lief.  Heneverspolie,BiidneverraoTcdioluntarily,but    ' 
sat  habttuall;  with   his  hand  shading  his  eyes.    The 
physician  sent  him  to  walk  as  a  remedial  measure.  In    ' 
the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  siiteea     ' 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  uiied  to  see  the  young    ' 
man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  soma 
time  he  took  no  notice  of  her ;  but  after  meeting  heC    , 
for  several  months,  he  began  to  look  for  her,  and  lo    . 
feel  disappointed  if  she  did  not  appear.     He  breama    [ 
so  much  interested,  that  he  directed  his  steps  rolun- 
tarily  to  her  father's  cottage,  and  gave  her  bauqueta  of 
flowen.     B;  degrees  he  convened  with  her  through 
the  window.     His  mental  faculties  were  loused  ;  tha    1 
dawn  of  convalescence  appeared.     The  girl  was  vir-    ' 
tuous,  intelligent,  and   lovely,  and    encouraged  hi*    i 
visits  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  benefiting  hi*    | 
mental  health.     She  anked  him  if  be  could  read  and    ] 
write)     He  answered.  No.     She  wrote  some  lines  to 
him  to  induce  him  to  Icam.     Thin  had  tbe  desired 
effect.    He  applied  himself  to  study,  aud  soon  wrote 
good  and  sensible  letteia  to  her.     He  recovered  hi* 
reason.     Sbo  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  th* 
neighboiujng  dt;.    Oreat  fe*n  wen  entertained  that 
6S7 
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fiplil  but  fii'iu  tht  iiiiiuciliue  luntn  of  ihr  bud. 
Wlislevcr  bnimio  at  the  tfarory,  iLe  fact  1  belicTC  ia 
well  uvcru'innl. 

'lilt  iutidnilikl  beaulin  whirli  (he  nKriiliu  tun 
Bihibiio  are  much  fnrer  ibui  tlinw  of  tlir  riiinfr  nun. 
In  luinuiir.  whcu  he  ridn  hijdi  ■!  noun,  and  <tt<l<  hit 
Iwniei.diculBT  taj,  all  i>  illuiiiiiialii.ii  ;  thtre  iji  no 
■hailiiK  la  biilaiice  luch  a  glurt  uf  lijlbl,  no  euiitrax 
(o  npiKiw  it.  The  judiciiiiu  anlMl,  thrrafon,  rarelj' 
rciiTPMinti  bin  nbj«^>  under  a  rvrtical  (un.  And 
yeE  Tia  t|4cia  of  lajidacajte  boar*  it  m  well  an  the 
ncrnM  iif  Ihc  f-Tttt.     Th«  tuflllip  uf  the  Ir«».  Iba 

oier  the  (tarker,  m>}'  all  hare  an  eOWct  under  n 
njeridian  lun.  1  niMak  chiefly,  bowetrr,  of  the  iii- 
Irninl  H-en»  of  the  funwi,  wliich  bear  such  tot»l 
brightneni  better  than  any  oibcr,  a*  in  Ibem  Ihete  it 
generally  a  natural  ^loom  to  balauce  it.  The  lighl 
ohHlructed  by  iIom  mtirwning  tre«  will  rarely  pre- 

■unibine  tCrikiug  a  vooj  through  lonie  furtunsle 
chaini,  and  reputing  on  the  tufliliea  of  B  rlulnp,  juitt 
remored  from  the  eye,  and  Btren^hened  hy  the  deep 
tbado'i  of  the  trve*  bebinil,  apfx-an  to  grrat  adian- 
ta^  ;  e<peciallY  if  nme  noble  tree,  ilanding  on  tho 
foreground  in  deep  shadow,  flirip  athwart  the  iky  itj 
dark  bnuiche),  here  uid  tbi-it  illumined  with  a 
Iplendid  (ouch  of  lighL 

Id  at)  open  country,  Ibe  moM  fortunate  circumstance 
that  attends  a  meridian  lun  is  cloudy  weather,  which 
oocMions  partial  lights.  Then  it  is  that  the  diilant 
(btnt  tcenc  is  Bpread  with  lengthened  gleams,  while 
the  other  parti  of  the  l&iidi<ciipe  are  in  shadow  ;  the 
tufting)  of  trees  are  particularly  adapted  to  catch  thia 
effect  with  adiantagc;  there  is  a  richne»>  in  tbeni 
from  tbe  stroog  opposition  of  lieht  and  shade,  which 
is  wonderfully  fine.  A  distant  fnmt  thus  illumined 
wftnts  only  a  faregrountl  to  make  it  highly  pinureKjue. 

As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illuniltiRtiuu 
becomes  ttroDger.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  rising 
or  tbe  aetiing  sua  is  more  picturesque.  The  great 
beduty  of  both  depends  on  the  contraal  between  splen- 
dour and  obscurity.     But  this  coiiCraHt  is  produced  by 
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grandest  cHents  of  tbe  rising  sun  are  produced  by 
vapuun  which  envelope  it — the  Mtling  auD  restii  its 
glury  on  the  gloom  which  often  accompanies  its  part- 
ing rays.  A  depth  of  shadow  hanging  orer  the  eastern 
hemisphere  give*  the  beamA  of  tbe  setting  sun  such 
powerful  effect,  that  although  in  fact  they  an  by  do 
means  eijual  to  the  aplendour  of  ■  meridian  sun,  yet 
thraugb  force  of  contrast  they  appear  superior.  A 
distant  forest  scene  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich,  and  g'""'  "''h  double  splendour. 
The  lerdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and  the  raried  tints 
of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  lighted  up  with  the  most 

Tbe  inlenial  parts  of  the  forest  are  not  so  happily 
dispOHd  to  catch  the  effects  of  a  setting  sun.  The 
nieridiaii  ray,  we  hare  seen,  may  dart  through  the 
openings  at  the  top,  and  pioduet  a  picture,  but  the 
fianka  of  the  forest  are  generally  too  well  guarded 


onUl  h. 
ing  tbe    weat    may  r 


Somi 


1  beautiful    light, 


li  there' 
re  generally  too  scntlered 
JuCB  an  effect,  yet,  if  judiciously  collected,  may 

like  a  bright  star,  occ»»ioned  hy  a  aunbeim 
;  thruugh  an   eyelet  hole  among  the   leaica. 


Many  painien,  and  ei[<Ki&lly  Rubens,  bare  bea  fiai 
of  introducing  this  r^iant  spot  iu  their  lindiap» 
But  in  painting,  it  i*  one  of  those  trifle*  whidipio- 
doees  no  effect,  nor  can  this  radiance  be  giren.  I» 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  plenaing  imaft. 
Shakapeare  hath  introduced  it  beuitifiiltT,  vktn, 
■peaking  uf  the  force  of  truth  mlaring  a  giiiUyon- 
science,  he  comparea  it  to  the  Ban,  which 

Fires  the  f*oud  iojm  of  the  sastBn  friiws. 
And  tens  bis  Uflil  tfann^  ctb;  (oatj'  hsia 

It  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which  poeRy  mj 
Difer  tn  the  imagination,  liut  the  pencil  caiuM  (dl 
produce  lu  tbe  eye. 

The  EiMOgj  un  Iht  PirtwrrtqM.  by  Sir  UTuWe 
Pncc,  were  designed  by  their  Bccompliihed  mbcr 
to  explain  and  enfonv  the  re«soiu  for  rtadyinf  Ik 
works  of  eminent  landscape  painter*,  and  tlKptia- 
ciplei  iif  their  art,  with  a  view  to  the  impronmaH 
of  reni  scenery,  and  (o  promote  the  cultiTsIion  of 
what  has  Iwen  termed  landscape  gar^nii^.  Be 
examined  the  leading  TeatDrci  of  nxSein  gardfoiiii 
in  iti  more  extended  sense,  on  the  e^erd  priDdpltl 
ofpamling,  and  showed  how  miich  thechaiacHrtf 
the  picturesque  has  been  neglected,  cr  MniAtsl  a 
a  false  idea  of  beauty.  The  best  editioo  U  tloe 
enajs.  improved  by  the  author,  ii  that  of  ISIO; 
but  Sir  Thomai  Dick  Lauder  ha*  pubUtfaed  editito  ' 
of  both  Gilpin  and  Price — the  lalt«r  a  leiy  haad- 
sonie  ToluiDf.  IS4S_with  a  preat  deal  of  addiiioa^ 
matlw.  Deside*  hii  •  Euays  on  Ibc  PJctormiiB.' 
Sir  1.  vedale  has  written  euaya  on  artiScial  wittr,  . 
on  house  dcwimlions.  architecture;  and  baildings- 
all  branches  uf  his  original  subjei^t.  and  treated  with 
the  s»nic  tsste  and  elet.'ann:.  The  thnt7  of  tht 
nulliiir  IS.  tlmt  the  picturesque  in  nature  haiadu- 
meter  svpnnile  from  the  suhlinic  and  the  beanlifid; 
and  ill  Biif.jniiig  and  inainlaininB  thii.  be  altackid 
tlie  style  uf  ornaniental  gardening  which  Mason  (hi 
poet  had  recnmmeiideil,  and  Kent  and  Bniwn.  Hit 
great  liiiid«-H)ie  inipniTer*.  had  reduced  to  pratiioe. 
Some  uf  l'rii*'s  positions  have  been  orertamtJ  br 
Dugald  Mewart  in  his  Fhilusophical  Etsivt;  bgi 
(he  exquisite  beauty  of  his  desCTiptiooi  must  tret 
rundcr  liii  work  iiiteTeMiag-,  independently  itto- 
gether  uf  id  metaphysical  or  phikHnUkal  disiinc- 
lions.  His  criticism  uf  pointen  and  painciiigi  u 
equally  able  and  discriminating;  and  by  his  worlu 
wu  consider  Sir  L  Tcdale  Price  ha*  been  highly  ia- 
strumeiitid  in  diffusing  those  just  aentimcatj  oo 
maltir*  at  tnsle.  and  that  improreit  style  of  knJ- 
scape  gardening,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the 
English  ariilocracy  of  the  preunt  timea- 


TViu-iAM  ConnETT   (1768-1835),  by  bis  JTml 
nida,  his  Collagt  A'coboih',  hi*  works  on  Ameti^ 
and  TariouB  pans  of  his  Political  Segutrr.  is  juitjr 
entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the  misceUaorw 
writers  of  England.    He  was  a  native  of  FainhiB 
in  Surrey,  and  brought  up  as  an  africultnnl  Is- 
bourer.    He  aflerwiirds  served  as  a  soldier  in  bn- 
tish  America,  and  rose  to  he  seryeant. major.    He 
first  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  hv  pahlish- 
ing  a  n;rIos  of  pumphleta  under  the  name  i/  [Mrr 
Porcupine.      He  was   then   a  decided  lovalisl  aoi 
high  churchman',  but  having,  as  is  sup'fnted.  re- 
ceived some  slight  from  Mr  Pitt,  he  attacked  his 
ministry  with    great   bitterness    in    his  K^^stn.     | 
After  the  puiing  of  the  Kefurm  Bill,  he  was  rvruraed     , 
to  parliament  fur  the  horouKh  of  UMham.  bol  kt    ' 
was  not  successful  as  a  public    Speaker.     He  wo     \ 
apparently  destitute  of  the  faculty  irf  gcDrnlidiie 
bis  information  and  detail*,  and  evulvins  from  llei    I 
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&  lodd  whole.    His  unflxcdneu  nf  principle  ntiui 
operated  ■tronuly  B([iun«t  him;  for  no  iiwii  v]m  in 
not  coniiitered  lianeat  nnd  ■inc.-ere,  or  can  be  relittl 
upon,  will  ever  niiike  n  liuliiig  impreaiion  on  n 
pojiuliir  Msembly.      Cobbctt's   inconiiirteiiey  a9  a 
politleal  writer  wai  so  broad  uid  undiisaiieil,  ai  tu 
I    have  become  proTcrbial.    He  had  made  the  whok' 
"onnd  of  politic*,  from  ultra-toryiim  to  uitra-radi- 
alitm,  and  bad  praised  and  aboied  nearly  every 
public  man  and  measure  for  thirty  yeara.    Jeremy 
"Benthain  taid  of  him, '  He  ia  a  man  fllleil  with  odium 
inmani  gnerii.    Hia  malevolence  and  lying  are  be- 
yoad  anythitifc-'    1'^^  retired  phiioiopber  did  not 
,    make  ■uffli.'ient  nllowance  fur  Cubbett :  the  latter 
acted  an  the  momeatary  feelinft  or  ituEiulw>,  and 
i    nerer  calcniated   the   coniequence    to   himielT  or 
I    othera.     We  admit  he  vaa  eager  to  eKBpe  when  a 
I     difBcnlty  arose,  and  did  not  scruple  ai  tu  the  oieansi 
but  we  are  considering  liiin  only  ai  a  public  writer. 
No  individual  in  Britain  was  better  known  than 
!     Cobbett.  down  to  the  minutest  circunibtaLieti  in  hia 
character,  habits,  and  opinion*.    He  wrote  freely  of 
.     himself,  as  he  did  of  other  men :  and  in  alt  his  writ- 
ings there  woi  much  natural  freshness,  liTelineis. 
1     and  vigour.    He  had  the  power  of  making  every 
one  who  read  him  feel  and  undcntond  completely 
I    wbnt  he  himself  felt  and  described.    The  idiomatic 
I    strength,  copinusncas.  and  parity  of  his  style  liave 
been  uoirerially  acknowledged ;  and  when  engaged 
!    in  describing  rural  subjects,  nr  dcpiL-ting  local  man- 
ners, he  ia  very  happy.    On  questions  of  politics  or 
,    criticiim  lie  foils,  because  he  aeenii  resolved  to  at- 
tack all  great  names  and  establishnl  opinions.    He 
I     remarks  on  one  oci.'Bsion  that  snybwly  could,  nt  tlie 
time  he  wrote,  be  made  a  baronet,  since  Walter 
Scott  and  Uodley  Coutts  Trotter  (what  a  clnssiflca- 
tionl)  had  been  lo  elevated.    'It  liai  beciimc.'  he 
■ays,  'of  late  yuan  the  fHshion  to  e> 
of  potatoes,  as  it  has  been  to  admire  the  wrilini;*  of 
Milton  and  i^hikspearc  i'  and  he  ctincludn  a  ludi- 
crous criticiim  on  I'Bradiic  Lost  by  wonduring  how 
it  could  have  been  tolerated  by  a  people  amongst 
whom  astronomy,  navigntion,  and  chemistry  ore 
undcratood  1    Ycl  Cobbetl  had  a  taste  for  what  may 
be  termed  the  jioetry  of  nature.    He  is  load  in  his 
pmises  of  the  singing-birds  of  Kngtnnd  (which  he 
miued  so  much  in  America),  and  he  loved  to  write 
on  erecD  lanes  and  meadows.    The  following  de- 
•cription  of  his  boyish  scenes  and  recollections  is 
like  the  aimple  and  touching  passages  in  Kichard- 
■on's  Pamela : — 

After  living  within  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  of  Wcit' 
minster  Hail,  and  the  Abbey  Church,  and  Ibe  Bridge, 
■Dd  looking  from  my  own  windows  ■■'-■' 

Park,  all  other  buildings  and  spots  a'      

insieni&caiiC.  I  went  to-ilay  to  see  am  house  1  for- 
iDErly  occupied.  How  smnll  J  li  is  always  thus: 
the  words  large  and  smalt  are  carried  alwul  with  ui 
Id  out  minds,  and  we  fonct  real  dimensions.  Th< 
idea,  such  as  it  wu  received,  remains  during  our 
absenee  from  the  object.  Wben  I  returned  to  Kng- 
luid  in  lOOO,  after  an  ab*ence  from  the  country  parts 


of  it  of  si 


n  the 


little 


I  gutters,  tbst  1  could  Jump  dtc 
Thames  was  but  a  ■cieekl'    Bi 


eaUed 

when,  in  about  a  month  aftsr  my  orriral  in  Londi  , 
I  went  to  Famhain,  the  place  of  my  birih,  what  was 
my  surprise  I  Everything  was  become  so  pitifully 
small!  t  hud  to  crou,  in  my  poslehaiiie,  the  long 
and  dreary  heath  of  Bagshot.  Then,  at  the  end  uf 
il,  to  mount  a  hill  called  Ilancry  Hill;  and  from 
tUt  taitl  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into  the 
bskutiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Famham.  My  heart 
fatleied  with  impatience,  mixed  with  a  sort  uf  fear. 


of  mj  childhood ;  for  I  hn<l 
learned  before  the  death  of  my  fnlher  and  mother, 
rhcra  is  a  hill  not  far  from  the  town  called  Cruokx- 
mry  Hill,  which  rises  np  out  of  a  Sat  in  the  form  of 
and  is  planted  with  Scotch  fir-trees.     Hem  I 


used  to  take  the  < 


lOCTue 


This  hi 


t,  with 


object  that  my  eyes  soueht  was  this  hill.  .  .. 
)t  believe  my  eyes  I  Literally  speaking,  I  for  a 
onient  thought  the  famous  hill  removed,  and  ■ 
little  heap  put  in  its  stead ;  for  1  had  seen  in  New 
Brunswick  a  single  rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock,  ten 
times  as  big,  and  four  or  five  times  as  highl  Th« 
post-boy,  going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
whiaked  me  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Bush  Inn, 
from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see  the  prodi- 
gious sand-liill  where  I  had  begun  my  gardening 
)rks.  What  a  nothing!  But  now  came  rushing 
to  my  mind  all  at  once  my  pretty  little  garden, 
my  little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes, 
my  pretty  pigeons  Chat  1  used  to  feed  out  of  my 
bonds,  the  iaj't  kind  words  and  tears  of  my  gentliB 
and  tender-hearted  and  afiectionato  mother  1  I  has* 
tened  back  into  tberoom.  If  I  bad  looked  a  moment 
longer  I  should  have  dropped.  When  I  came  to  re<  | 
Sect,  what  a  change!  I  looked  down  at  my  dr«sa.  . 
\\'hBt  a  change!  What  scenes  I  had  gone  throughl 
How  altered  my  state!  t  had  dined  the  day  before 
at  a  iiei-retBry  nf  state's  in  rompony  with  Mr  Pitt, 
and  bad  been  waited  upon  by  men  in  gaudy  liveries  I 
I  had  hod  nobody  to  assist  ma  in  the  world.  No 
teachers  of  any  sort.  Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the 
consrauence  of  bad,  and  no  one  to  counsel  me  to  good 
behaviour.  I  felt  proud.  The  distinctions  ot  rank, 
birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  nothing  in  my  eyes ) 
•  from  that  njoraent  (less  than  a  month  after  my 
'al  in  England)  I  resolved  never*  to  bend  befnie 


good  as  other  folks  on  the  score  of  humauicv.  the 
iporti,  of  the  field,  like  everything  else  dono  In  the 
fields,  tend  to  produce  or  preserve  health.  1  prefer 
them  to  all  other  pastime,  because  tbey  produce 
early  rising;  because  they  have  no  tondency  to  lead 
young  men  into  ticious  habits.  It  is  Rbere  men 
congregate  that  the  vices  haunt.  A  hunter  or  a 
shooter  may  also  be  a  gambler  and  a  drinker;  but 
be  i*  less  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  two  latter  if  ho  be 
fond  of  the  furmcr.  Itoys  will  take  lo  something  in 
the  way  of  pastime ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  take 
Id  that  which  is  innocent,  healthy,  and  manly,  than 
that  which  is  vicious,  unhealthy,  and  effeminate. 
Besides,  the  scenes  of  rnral  sport  are  necessarily  at 


disti 


This 


great  consideration ;  for  though  great  talents  src 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  hiren  of  men,  they 
are  very  rarely  acquired  in  these  hives ;  the  sur^ 
rounding  objects  are  too  numerom,  too  neat  the  eye, 
too  frequently  under  it,  and  too  artificial. 


The  miscellaoeoua  writings  of  Mb  Soitthev  are 
nnmerona,  and  nil  are  marked  b^  an  easy  flowiuc 
atyh>,  by  extensive  reading,  a  strain  of  thought  and 
rejection  simple  and  antiquated,  occasional  dia* 
logiies  l\ill  of  qount  speculation  and  curious  emdi- 
tion,  and  a.  vein  of  piiclical  feeling  that  runs  throagh 
the  whole,  whether  critical  historical,  or  politicaX 
in  ISOT  Mr  Soutliey  published  a  scries  of  oboemk- 
tioDS  on  our  national  manDera  and  prospects,  i~~ 
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Wr^'r  <r:rx.  '^iT-j  the  ptrvicJii  txptricr.ce  it 
•a  i2i»>:ii;  wS.1  hai  lie  C..«rii3.  be«=i«  > 
d>Tt  to  tilt  =«  ■:?  i-jiaia.  To  •=-;:.  i=  tXitxiX  hjd 
tbe  -T^-^  .:a;T:e<i  tha  h3l:L  thj;  he  vu  ucci- 


tn^  The  -C'.cSrtiJi;*;*' iTKwr.tMn  It  THOif  [ii 
Qrcnrti,  «  Rci— *:  cf  *i:ir!:ve  loqainnicntL 
Etinrr  icd  icL^Lu::;.  (oa  rf  a:i  Kc^iih  r:t«Lact 
■dJ  eilccueil  u  T.'-r:  and  •~>ifor<L  He  hii  cootri- 
balci]  Un^J  -''  *^*  pcruiical  liitntcn  <i  tbc  dir. 
•ad  is  >iith-:r  -if  the  i!cira!I«  i::>;Ei.:i»  cf  :>hs^- 
ipcan  a=J  I^ipe  ::^  i^  E:^.-7c!'';«niLl  Briucak-a. 
The  K.d>wi=$  Einacti  V'^cll  ■!»  crtdil  to  the 
hijbcA  '•■"t"  in  C3r  crlpnjl  io-icinatite  tit«n- 


I         till*:— 


I  b>Tc  been  e 


.Viiy.  lais. 

Auatic  MTLCt.  I  kL(w  ;iu:  wLiihtr  tthcii  shan  in 
m*  ftrUn;^  on  chi^  F'-'^'^'>  (=>  I  ^''*  cftcn  iboDibi 
It^t  if  i  utR  CDC^(«lI(d  to  iiK^  Eii^tuid,  and' to 
lite  a  China,  and  ai.uL^  CLLcd-  macTirii  and  made< 
of  life  and  KEDeir,  I  •Lvuld  gn  mad.  The  cauw  ol 
m(  hcmr  lie  ie^f,  and  •oic.'  iT  ihca  man  be  taia- 
mcn  tu  oihin.  Souihcrn  Atia  in  general  ii  the  oeat 
of  awful  imap?!  an-1  af?ociali.<nt.  .Kr  (he  ciadte  cf 
the  bausan  nrr,  ii  would  hate  a  dim  and  terenntial 
feclln;  ct>Dr.fcte-l  with  ii.  Dui  tbere  an  ether  reajcjK. 
No  man  can  firtet-d  that  lb*  wild,  bartanui,  and 
cmpridoui  ^un:^><i:i<.<[.!  if  Afrin,  otof  «aiifB  IribM 
tlaewbcn,  affrrt  in  the  wa;  ibat  he  is  affectnl  br  ihe 
•neieni,  R.ci.u:ue=l3l,  cruel,  and  elabpiaie  lelijiont 
of  lDduti.ri.  ic.  The  mere  anliquilr  of  Afiaiie 
t"in^  of  IbEir  iii'iiiuii.  n^  birtoii-,  modes  of  faith, 
ke.  ii  to  in;prcs.-iTe,  tbn  lo  me  the  raft  a^  of  the  I 
nee  and  name  QTCT^owen  \^  «cnw  •&  I'vsi^  S&  ^Jek  ' 


saaes  x  L=a^^a.  Ik  '^""'.  OTer  aad  aboie  'ut  3 
kai  La  «Eis.:n  wiih  the  rest  of  Iwcihem  Afia,  1  la 
Ufrldsd  bj  (he  SKiAa  of  life,  bj  the  maiicFn,  i»l 
the  barrier  cf  att^  abhorr^nee  acd  want  of  FTmiialkf 
flaeeii  b*tv*<a   u   b*  Iwlingi    derpet  ihaa   Fat 

aalcu.  All  ihit,  «ad  ranch  icore  tkan  I  can  -aj, 
't  ban  ti=e  to  bt,  the  nader  E^tul  entrr  Into  Ixfit 
he  an  em^ithrci  the  QKima^ioable  bcmr  stiei 
these  dirao  of  Orieslal  imaferr  and  mrthijlctfuaJ 
bXTKFes  i=:pr«sed  Bp(B  me-  Under  the  cansscaBf 
ftclin;  of  tr-pical  heal  and  Terucal  nnli^bu  1 
brt-o^t  idfethrr  ai:  ettuote*,  birds,  bisru,  leF'iisS 
al!  trees  and  plaau,  ua^ei  and  appcaiancn,  thu  in 
u  be  fD«ind  in  aU  tropical  R^ocu,  and  uvaibtsd 
tb«n  t-^fether  in  China  or  Indoatab.  From  kudiiTJ 
(nliccs  I  •dOB  btoujhl  Ej;Tpi  and  alt  hetp>l>  lujs 
the  BDC  law.  I  was  Mated  at,  booted  al,  grlcaed  i^ 
cbaiiettd  at,  bt  Dcakeri,  bj  paroquets,  bt  cockatAa 
I  ran  into  panada*;  and  was  fixed  fcr  ctnliuiM  11 
the  (ammii,  c<  ia  teem  loom*;  I  wu  ibe  iiii:\ 
was  the  pr->st ;  I  was  worshipped  ;  1  was  ncriSni 
I  tti  &v>ai  the  wtath  of  Bnhma  thniu^  all  the  f:«aa 
'  of  StTX ;  Vl<hnn  bated  roe ;  Serta  Uid  wvt  fit  et. 
I  tar:e  *T;dd<^T  upon  Itli  and  f.Siris  ;  I  bad  ids 
a  deed,  ihet  ia;d.  which  the  ibis  and  Ibe  n>:«iiLJ 
■nnblcd  at.  I  wa;i  bsried  for  a  thousand  tean,  b 
sClik  cr£ns,  with  mnmraTet  and  tphlnies,  ia  caim 
ebacilen  at  the  heart  of  elrmal  pjraicids.  '  ' 
At  a  final  specimen,  1  cite  one  of  a  di^erenE  d^ 

The  dream  comznenccd  with  a  mu«:c  which  np*  1 
ofien  bear  in  dreams — •  mBsic  of  prepajalioa  and  d 
BWahcnin;  tufpenae ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  Iki 
Corcnation  .Inthem,  and  which,  like  that,  ^ir  lt< 
ftelin;  of  a  vast  ma:cb — of  infinite  catalcadet  Slirl 
(-f— and  the  tread  of  innameTable  anntts.  n< 
ni'TBing  "as  wme  cf  a  mighty  dat — a  daj  of  rr.-a 
and  of  final  hcpe  tor  human  luture,  then  suJ!rnL; 
eclipse,  and  labourin* 


labounnc  in  some  djtv 
lew  not  wheie—soBflK". 

j  I  knew  i.^t  bow — bt  some  beinps  1  kiktw  not  whoBr— 
a  bMtle,  a  niife,  au  agooj  was   conduct infi—sw 

I  etoltia^  like  a  gteai  drama  or  piece  of  music  \  viib 

'  which  ST  'impalby  was  the  mon  insupportable  tvc 
tuT  nmfuiibD  as  to  its  plane,  its  eansc,  its  nature,  isd 
iuposible  laae.  I,  as  is  unal  in  dreams  (wben.af 
DetwitT,  we  make  ourselTes  central  ti  e,-rT  more- 
mcnt),  had  the  power,  and  jct  had  not  the  jiom  Is 
decide  it.  1  had  the  pDwer,  if  I  could  raiwe  mrfrit 
to  will  it ;  and  jet  anin  had  not  the  power,  f>-'r  tit 
wei^t  of  twentj  Atlantcs  was  upon  me,  or  the  <^ 

,  preasionof  iaeitHablegailt.  'Deeperlhan  erTtptam- 
uiei  Mjunded,'  1  lay  inactin.  Then,  like  a  r£om, 
the  passion  deepened.  SonM  greater  intcTKt  wss  si 
■take ;  some  mi^tlA  cause  thau  erer  tet  the  wiri 
had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had  proclairoe^L  Then  cuM 
sudden  alarms,  bairrin]^  to  and  fn> ;  trepidaiions  <f 
ionnmerabte  fngitites,  1  fcoe*  not  whether  from  tb*  ' 
food  cause  or  the  bad  ;  darkneae  and  lights  ;  temfest 
and  human  faces ;  and  at  laM,  with  tlte  sense  thai  all 

.WW  Loat,  female  feimM,  and  tb*  ftetana  that  wmt 
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worth  all  the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed 
—and  clasped  hands,  and  heart-breaking  partings, 
and  then— everlaHting  farewells !  and  with  a  sigh, 
such  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuou.H 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  reyerberated— everlasting  farewells !  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewclln ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — *  I  will 
sleep  no  more  !* 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  miscellaneous 
writers  of  this  period  was  Willia»i  Uazlitt,  whose 
bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  and  acute  criti- 
cism on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  among  young  minds.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  prejudice.  He  was  well  read  in  the  old 
English  authors,  and  had  in  general  a  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading ;  it  was  often  sparkling,  pungent,  and  pic- 
turesque in  expression.  Hazlitt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
began  life  as  a  painter,  but  failed  in  attaining  excel- 
lence in  the  profession,  though  lie  retained  throupli 
life  the  most  vivid  and  intense  appreciation  of  its 
charms.  His  principal  support  was  derived  from 
the  literary  and  political  journals,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms,  lie  wrote 
a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Principles  cf  Human 
Action;  Characters  of  Shakspcares  Plays;  A  View 
of  du  English  Stage;  two  volumes  of  Table  Talk; 
lite  Spirit  of  tfie  Age  (containing  criticisms  on  emi- 
nent public  characters);  Lectures  on  the  Engluih 
Poets^  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution ;  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  ;  and  various 
sketches  of  the  galleries  of  art  in  England.  He  was 
author  also  of  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Itafy^  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  an  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  English  no- 
Telists  and  other  standard  authors,  first  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  Napoleon^  in  four  volumes,  which 
evinces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  ably  and  powerfuUy  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  took  place  in  London  on  the 

:  18th  of  September  1830)  he  had  committed  to  the 
press  the   Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  Esq. 

<  containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists.  The  toils, 
oncertainties,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life, 

I     and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 

I  and  warped  the  mind  of  Hazlitt,  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  but  tJiose  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ideal  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  undisguiseijl 
freedom  with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
and  versatility  of  genius.  He  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  reflected  or  studied ;  and  though  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  metaphysician,  he  certainly  could 
{mint  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfold  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  Hazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
father's  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
Tolumes. 

IThe  Character  of  Falstaff."] 

FalstatTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ; 
an  exuberation  of  eood-humour  and  good-nature ;  an 
>T6rflowiDg  of  bU  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow- 


ship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-con- 
tentment with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  hU 
physical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes  his 
mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again  ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness. 
His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain  *  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with 
him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify 
his  other  faculties,  but  'ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  environ 
it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.'  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after  his 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fkils  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  *  a  tun  of  man.'  His  pulling  out 
the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  hik 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  brc^,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton  &c.  and  yet  we 
are  not  offend^,  but  delighted  with  him ;  for  he  is  all 
these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  assumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hypocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  Falstaff  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

ITU  Character  offfanUetJ] 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  \^1iatever  happens 
to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  gr^at 
moraliser ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  Lear  is 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  Shakspeare 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  m  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest :  everything 
is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  efibrt ;  the  incidents  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  matters  of  course ;  the  characters 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  tnemselrcs.    There  is  no  set  ^tar^fOA^x^ 


CYCIOPMDLK  OW 


t«-.^«V!-->i  '■'  ■-'■-*  -»•*  -f=-  '"^ "  '=*  -'■•-'^  , 

ni:.'-:.-.*!.!*  li  r..vr»'.t  u>4  cjitt:*  "^n  b«w4  .t     li 
■^-..■1  !»•*  bwr,  L:.*-Krt-:lftj  cn^  t6  U»e  l«a  »d- 1 

f.  Lftit  bi^rl  u4  *:-.&*«(■!  KOvRi.;:!'  of  vhu  wm 
f.;:.!  'ji-     IV::  b«n  ■*  uc  E/.n  ti^a  •pectalsn.   We  > 

»r^,'  Int  -w*  t»>«  ti»i  w.iiii.  wiitt  r 1  — ■ 

Wt  ind  li*  tt«^u  '^  li*  it»i%  n  a 
«-.'^  l:ri:^  u  tbcT  r~.w.  0-.b(T  -in.-:^!;! 
u  itT7  £:«  Ttnl'-u  Url  panpbnMt  (f 

«&*  '/rvjiiui  uii,  Ibu  vt  o»>  jo'Jgc  I' 
nil  -J  >  itTT  {RSI  k.lTai,u^. 


BKC  tikuir:  It  u  litilt  <.f  ttt  b<t-i  u 
veil  bs  i  v.:  Lc  u  >  ;^>«ii;  u-d  {inrnx:*- 1 
0*  hirfi  €t-±-j:wn  »t4  quick  wi-iKliij 


•«  u     I'''^  ■    TV  Frrmei    Iimimti,jm,    a    Bjlin.  ir  11.-4 

<  anu  £iKiu.  ojScctcd  mod  i«|Mibiuhed  !>-j(e  nriivl 

;£,     Ii    M^-n»ai:x%.  mllTeml^  Isn-  & stn^ t/ facnra 

.o  HwT>  iriFT*-;).  1^41  ;  and  7S»  /^m«  b       " 


A»ia=- 


lug  6a  Lit  bn  ftxilc.TV  >bd  fonvl  fnni  the  naiuni  '  trmtirc  itrle  <it 
Viat  <Ah.it  di*po«iii'>a  bv  tkt  RruiferreM  r,t  Li<  (iiiu-  7<-i:fs1i1!o 
tiod.  He  Mnn)  iaapkblt  of  dclibcrnic  •clion,  v-i 
it  uilj  harried  islo  tiimoitici  oa  the  tyu  <A  ittt  «- 
tmti'jo,  whra  be  kM  no  time  to  nficct — M  in  the  tent 
wWre  he  killt  Piloniu  ;  uhI,  >f>in,  where  be  mlun 
the  lellefl  vbi'^  KoeeDcrmDU  Jud  GniMeiuieni  uv 
takili;  rilh  them  lu  Eo^luul,  piaqHrtio;  hit  jMlh. 


r&t:-     l*<1-     F«3ilU.-  with  GmoMa  lh«i 

can    tof  i:iui:!-.r.n.MrCulTbhubad  cl 

fil:  I  nDdennjIIwworbofGoethe.Riclitci'.  &ckK-«:3 

!wirt  ■  tliU  c-o^ay.     He  hu  added  to  cw  Rodi  <rfiw=iJ 

hel^  to  fostB-  a  more  liberal  lai  ;«»- 

aiaoDftt  IH.     Hb  philias- 


At  other  lima,  w^m  be  u 

DAioi  piuzled,  undecided,  and  icepciaJ  ^ 

bii  poip>Me<  till  the  occuioii   it  loai,  and  fin'Ij 

fdlneM  afmiu.     For  thii  rtaioD  he  refofC* 
king  urben  he  ii  at  hi<  ptajm ;  and.  bj  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  ii  in  iruih  oulj  an  ttcuM  for  hii  own 
mot  of  todIduoii,  dcfcn  bU  icTenge  to  a  mon  fatal 


«,ding  W 


The  monl  pnfectioD  of  tUi 
eaUnl  in  qaation,  we  think,  bj  th< 
denland  it.     It  i*  mon  ' 
nlc* ;  amiable,  though 


detineationt  of'tharnDble  and  liberal  caniinVui 
ShakEpesra  baa  been  veil  called)  do  nol  exhibit  the 
dnbflilaarEd  quaketinn  of  motaliij.     Ilii  plajs  are 
not  copied  either  bom  The  VThtAt  Dot;  of  Man.  or 
from   The   AeademT   of  Complimenu;     We  nmfen 
ve  aie  a  little  ihockcd  at  the 
thOK  who  an  abocked  at  Ibe  i 
Hamlet.     The  neglect  of  punct 
beharioar  either  partakei  of  th< 
'    or  elae  belong!  to  the  Terj  eice«  of  intellectual 
finemsit  in  the  cbaiacter,  which  make!  the  common 
mlea  of  life,  at  well  at  hit  own  pnrpotwt,  ait  loote  apoa 
;    him.     He  maj  be  taid  to  be  amenable  onlj  to  the 
;    tribatial  of  hit  own  thought*,  and  it  loo  much  taken 
'    Dp  wi|b  tha  aii7  world  of  contemplation,  to  la;  ai 
much  tttoi  ai  te  ought  on  the  practical  coniequencei 
of  thingi.     Hit  hatniual  priaciplea  of  action  are  un- 
to Ophelia  it  quite  natnnl  in  hi)  circa mitaocea.     It 
it  that  of  anumed  tCTerit;  onl/.     It  it  the  effect  of 


to  the  ["anthnitic  ivMnn.  or  idol-vcrship.  G'i'iit 
blins  Ihc  ipecia]  object  of  hii  Traerattoo.  It  ii  t« 
fAicifTil  and  univa]  to  be  of  federal  practical  iil:]jn'. 
nr  to  (LTve  u  ■  refuge  froni  the  acmal  cans  ui 
•tnnnt  </  Ufe.  It  it  an  intcDectaal  tbeorr.  i=J  » 
inleUriTtiul  mm  maj  be  Talnklde— fur  IbeoninLai 
and  wTiiiagi  of  CarljlE  tend  to  cnlarjx  oar  ntFpi- 
thiei  and  feelingi — to  itir  the  heart  with  benEnlun 
and  aSedion — to  nnite  man  to  man — and  to  boiU 
thnu^t-  npon  thit  lore  of  oar  fcDov-beinsi  m  (jatem  i^  lacctal 
'''"  '''-  eriEiyr  and  puritT  far  lemOTed  frooi  the  ofenOst 
of  tense,  and  pregnant  with  high  hopei  and  atpin- 
tioni.  tie  it  an  original  ud  mbtle  thicket.  tsA 
cambinei  with  hit  powers  (f  analjiii  and  resioniiij: 
>  Tirid  and  brilUaat  imaginatkiD.  Hit  work  oo  the 
French  Rerolutioa  is  •  aeriea  at  paintinga— gnoii. 
terridc,  and  ghaitlf .  The  pecnliu'  Hjle  ud  dictioa 
of  Mr  Carljle  bare  with  aome  retarded,  and  'ilb 
adTanced  hit  popularitf.  It  ia  mon  Gemuu 
ci  cooceita  and  pcmuSatioofc 


faultlew.      Tbe  etbicml     than  Enelith,  full  o 


high  and  luw  thing*,  familiar  and  TCCoodile,  inuRd 
up  together  without  anj  regard  to  order  or  ■ulonl 
c-inneiion.  He  hai  no  chaate  aimplicitj,  no  '  linked 
tweetnett,'  or  poliibed  tiniloniutjr ;  ill  it  acigabr. 

. __    oAj«(,>e,  Bndunidiomatic;  at  tiaiea,  bowenr.  highlf 

fine  me  ot  iD     graphic,  and  swelling  oat  into  periodj  of  Sue  inageiT 

linement  in  |  mj  eloquence.     Eiren  comnuQ  thoDOfalX.  ilm«d  ip 

in«i  in  bit  ,  jQ  ji,  Cailjle'j  peculiar  coatome  of  wordi.  potMi 

f  the  time,     „  »„.  of  originality.    Tbe  i^le  ia.  on  tbe  whole,  a 

"■"""'  ~    Ticioui  and  afl^led  one  <thoiigfa  it  ma;  now  ban 

become  natural  to  it*  poaaeMor).  bat  ii  made  (nrik- 

ing  bj  tbe  force  and  genio*  of  which  it  ii  the  Itfre- 

aentatiTe. 

{Tht  Baccanc*  of  Saat  i>fMaL.'\ 

Oeneration  after  generation  takw  to  itstf  thf  t-xa 

of  a  bodj,  and  forth  itniiog  bom  Cinuncrian  night  en 

heaTen't  mitaioD*  appcara.     What  force  and  bt'v'a, 

,pend« ;  one  grindir^  in  the  mill  of  ii ' 


;  diiappointed  hope,  of  bitter  re^ett.  of  affection  tut-  ti7  ;  one,  hunter-like,  climbing  the  giddj  AlpiM 
pended,  not  obftleiated,  bj  the  diitracttont  of  the  height*  of  udence;  one  madly  daahed  in  piecet  ia 
•eeng  around  him  !     Amidit  the  natural  and  preler-    the  rocka  of  atrife,  in  war  witb  hi*  ftllirw  ;  aad  tha 


it  be  eiciued     the  heiren-aent  it  recalled  ;  hi*  earthlj  Ti 

_. .    .     thadow.    Thiw,  like  lomi      . ^ 

leither    ing  train  of  hearen*!  Brtilleij,  doe*  tt 


in  delicacj  from   carrring  on  t 
;    When  '  hi(  father'a  spirit  vu  in 

lime  for  the  aon  to  make  lore  ii  „    .    ..  ,,   . __,... 

'   mMiTj  Ophelia,  nor  wound  \iei  iD\it&\i^  «.'f\t.uunc  the  .  oiankinil  Ihnder  and  flam*,  in  loof-diawB,  ; md- 


unon  wBintMk. 


ENGLISH  UTEBATLTRE. 


■uceeedinj  gntudeur,  through  the  uuknawn  iJHp. 
Thus,  Uks  K  Qod-created,  fire-breftlhinji  uplrit-hiut, 
we  emergE  from  tfa(  inane;  hule  <tDniiruUj  ocrau 
tha  utoiiiihed  eoith,  then  plunge  again  into  the 
iD&ce.  Earth'i  mountaini  ant  levelled  and  her  *ea« 
filled  up  iu  Dur  pi»age.  Con  the  earth,  which  is  hut 
dead  ond  a  Timon,  rtsiHt  kpiriti  which  have  realitj 
And  nro  oliret  On  tho  hardat  adamant  lauie  foot- 
prinE  of  u«  19  iitamped  in  ;  the  lait  rear  o[  the  boat 
will  nad  tncei  of  the  earliest  ran.  Out  whence! 
Oh  huienl  whither!  Seuse  knowi  not ;  faith  luiom 
not ;  onlj  that  it  it  thruugh  luyaterr  to  uijsterj',  from 
God  and  to  Ood. 


[AUack  n, 


•I  Iht  Boidllc.} 


CFroni  the  work  on  the  FrdcIi  RevulutlDii.] 
All  iDDminf',  tince  nine,  there  hai  been  a  crj 
erer^where,  >  To  the  Battillel'  Hejiealed  '  di-puta- 
tiang  orcitiieiia'  have  lieen  here,  pvuionate  for  armii: 
whom  De  Launa*  hu  got  diiminsed  br  aon  apecchn 
throunh  port-holes.  Towar-U  noon  Kleclor  Thuriot 
de  In  Itoiiem  gaina  admittance;  finds  De  Launaj 
indiapoied  for  luirenderi  nav,  dispoHd  fnr  blowing 
up  the  Alaee  rather.  Thuriot  mount*  (rich  him  to 
the  battlements:  heaps  of  paving-stones,  old  iron, 
and  missiles  lie  piled  :  cannon  all  dulj  levelled  ;  in 
every  einhraauro  a  cannon— oiilj  drawn  hack  a  little ! 
But  uutwardx,  beholil,  U  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude 
flows  on,  welling  thioujib  everr  street ;  tonin  furiously 
pealing,  all  drums  beating  the  gfiiiralt:  the  suburb 
Sain tc- An toine  roll itiK  hitherward  wholtyaaone  man  I 
Such  vision  (spectral,  jet  real)  thou,  O  Thuriot!  as 
from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  beholdest  in  this  moment : 
prophetic  of  other  phantasniaeorios  and  loud-gibber- 
ing  spectral  realities  which  thau  yet  bcholdctt  not, 
but  ahalt.  'Que  voulez-vous I'  said  Da  Uunay, 
turning  pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  ur  of  reproach, 
almost  of  menace.  '  Monsieur,'  said  Thuriot,  ri-ing 
into  the  moral  sublime,  '  what  mean  you !  Consider 
if  1  could  not  preRipitate  hoth  of  ui  from  this  height' 
— ?aj  only  a  hundred  feet,  eidmive  of  the  HWled 
Jiteh!     whenupon  Da  Lauuay  fell  ailenL 

Wo  to  thee,  De  Lannay,  in  such  an  hour,  if  thou 

cumstances!  Soft  ipeachca  will  not  serve;  bard 
grmpe-ihot  is  queationabta :  but  hovering  between  the 
two  i«  Kn-queationable.     Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide 


r  iDfinil« 


r  tou 


s  (It  i«  the 
f  all)  penetrates  tbat  way  into 
the  outer  court ;  soft  speeches  producing  no  clearance 
of  these,  De  Launay  gives  fin;  nulls  up  hia  draw- 
bridge. X  slight  sputter;  which  has  kindled  the  too 
combuitible  chans;  made  il  a  roaring  fire-chaos! 
Bunts  forth  iusurrcctlon,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood 
(for  there  wen  deaths  by  tbat  sputter  of  fire),  into 
endless  rolling  eijilo^on  of  munketiT,  distraction, 
eiecmtion;  and  overhead,  from  the  fortress,  let  one 
great  gun,  with  its  ctapc-thot,  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.    The  Bastille  is  besieged! 

fJn,  then,  all  Frenchmen  tbat  have  hearts  iu  their 
bodies !  Rinu  with  all  your  throata  of  cartilage  and 
metal,  ja  sons  of  liberty  ;  stir  spanuiodically  what- 
■otrer  of  utmost  faculty  is  in  you,  soul,  body,  or 
spirit;  for  it  is  the  hour!  Smite,  thou  iJoui*  Toui^ 
nay,  cartwright  of  the  Marais,  old  soldier  of  the 
R^ment  Dauphind;  smite  at  that  outer  drawbridge 
chain,  though  the  fiery  hail  whiitUi  round  tliee! 
riavn,  over  nave  or  felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  ■ 
itnike.  Down  with  it,  luau  ;  dowu  with  it  to  Orcui : 
let  the  whole  accuned  edifice  sink  thither,  and 
traaaj  be  (wallowed  up  for  ever!     Mounted,  some 


jiay,  on  the  roof  of  the  guard.room,  some  '  on  hayoneti 
stuck  i«la  joints  of  the  wall,'  Louis  Touruar  smites, 
brave  Aubin  Bonnemere  (alio  an  old  soldier)  second- 
in|  him :  the  chain  yields,  breaks ;  the  huge  draw- 
bridge slams  down,  thundering  {arec  /rocoi).  Glo- 
rioua ;  and  yet,  alas!  it  is  still  but  the  outworks. 
The  eight  grim  towcn  with  their  Invalides'  musketry, 
their  pating-atonca  and  oannon-moutha  atill  aoar  aloft 
intact ;  ditch  yawning  impassable,  atone-faced  ;  the 
iner  dranbridge  with  iti  back  towards  us :  the  Baa- 
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Mr  Cirlyle  is  a  natire  of  the  Tillage  of  Eccle- 
fpchan.  in  DumfriesaliirE.  tbe  child  of  parenta  whose 
perianal  eharacter  seems  to  hare  been  considerably 
more  exalted  than  their  circnmsbincei.  He  waa 
reared  for  the  Scottish  church,  hut  atopped  ahort  aC 
the  threshold,  and,  after  soaie  years  spent  in  the 
laboriaui  businesa  of  teachiag,  devoted  liimaelf  to  » 
literary  life. 


Thete  three  eminent  men  have  httely,  by  the  col- 
lecliiin  and  republication  of  tlieir  cantribatjona  to    ; 
tlic  Hdinburgh  Review,  taken  their  place  avowedly     I 
among  the  miacellaiieoua  writer!  of  the  preaent  ceO' 
tury.     Mh  Smith  had,  about  thirty  years  previoua,     ! 
iasued  a  hlglily  amufinn  and  powerful  political  tracU 
entitled  Lellen  oh  tia  Subjtet  of  Iht  CalhUic;  to  my 
Brolhtr  Abraham,  vho  liva  in  the  Country,  by  Pda- 
Plymltu.     These  letters,  after  gains  through  twenty^     i 
one  eilitiona.  are  now  included  in  the  autliur's  worlu.     I 
llehosalsoincludeda  tract  on  the  Ballot  (flrirt  pub-    < 
lished  in  1839).  some  specchea  on  the  Catholic  Claims 
and  Reform  Bill,  Lcttera  on  certain  proposed  IMortn* 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  s  few  Sermona.    . 
Sidney  Smith  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  ablest  men    -  [ 
of  his  age.    Hi*  powera  huve  always  been  exercised 
on  practical  subjecti,  to  correct  what  he  deemed    | 
errors  or  abuses,  to  enforce  religious  toleration,  ex-    I 
pose  cant  and  hypocrisy,   and  to  Inculcate  timely    ! 
reformation.    Ho  pulitidsn  waa  ever  more  (earles*    j 
or  effective.     He  has  Ibe  wil  and  energy  of  Swift, 
without  hi*  eoorseneia  or  cynieiim,  and  a  peculiar    - 
breadth  of  liumaut  and  dmlJei?  of  llluatralion,  that 
arc  patent  nuxiliariea  to  hia  clear  and  logical  argU' 
nient.    Thus,  in  ridiculing  the  idea  prevalent  among 
iniiiiy  timid  though  excellent  perauna  at  tlie  time  of    ,  • 
the  pulilication  of  Ptymtey'a  Letten.  tliat  a  con*    '  | 
apirscy  had  been  formed  againat  tlie  Proteataot  re-     , , 
ligiiin.  headed  by  the  pope.  Air  Smith  placei  the    :| 
aubjet-t  in  a  liglit  highly  ludicrous  and  omusinK : — 

'The  pope  haa  not  landed — nor  are  there  any  . 
curates  sent  out  atler  him — nor  haa  he  been  hid  at  - ! 
St  Albans  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer — not  dined  .  j 
privately  at  Holhind  House — not  been  seen  near  ., 
Dropmurc  If  theae  feara  exiat  (which  (  do  not  be  | : 
liave],  tliey  cxiat  only  in  the  mind  of  the  chancellor  '  i 
of  tlie  exchequer  [the  late  hlr  Spencer  Perceval]  i  '  j 
they  emanate  from  hii  zeal  for  the  Proteataat  in-  , 
tereati  and  though  Ihey  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  delicate  irritability  of  hia  fuitb,  must  cer-  ' ' 
tainlybcconsidcred  as  more  ambiguous  proof*  of  tbe  |l 
sanity  and  vigour  of  his  nnderstanding.  By  tiiil  -.\ 
time,  however,  the  beat-informed  clergy  in  the  ndgh-  . 
bourhood  of  (he  metropolis  are  umvinced  that  the  j, 
rumour  la  without  foundation  :  and  though  the  pope  !  j 
is  probably  hovering  about  our  coast  in  a  fiahiug-  | 
amack.  it  is  moat  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  thi) 
vigilance  of  the  cruisers :  and  it  ia  certain  he  haa 
not  yet  polluted  the  Protealontiam  of  our  soiL  Ex- 
actly in  tile  aanie  manner  tlie  atory  of  the  wooden  ,; 
goda  sciicd  at  Charing  Croai,  by  an  order  from  the  1 1 
Foreign  Ofllcc.  tunta  out  to  be  without  the  ahadow    | 
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doty  and  enjoyment,  i 
mbordinatiun  iif  the  fn 
m  TociLtiun  of  hiiili  mark  and  rdponsibilitj,  tknd  on 
the  whole  Ihe  critic  iliichHrgpd  his  dutj  with  liononr 
and  aucreu.  Ai  n  nionxl  writer  he  was  unimptach- 
able.  The  principtea  of  hia  criticiam  are  KeneniUj 
■oand  «nd  derated.  In  lome  imtancei  he  wna  hnmh 
and  unjuat.  Ili«  ri'TieM'a  nf  Bonthey.  Wordivorth. 
Lwnb.  and  Montgomery,  are  indefensible,  inaamuch 
M  the  writer  aeema  intent  on  finding  fnnlt  rather 
Ulaa  ia  diacoverinK  b^nutiea,  and  to  be  more  piqued 
with  occaiional  deviation  from  eatabliahed  and  ran- 
Tcotional  rules,  than  gratified  with  originality  of 
thought  and  indicnliona  of  true  geniua.  Xo  CiCUie 
can  bo  Qlfered  for  ttie  pcrtneaa  and  Hippancy  of  ex.- 
preuion  in  wliieh  many  of  thuae  critiques  abonnd. 
and  their  author  haa  himself  expreised  hia  regret 
for  the  undue  aeierity  into  which  lie  waa  heti'sj-ed. 
There  ia  tome  gruund.  llierefore.  for  charging  upon 
the  Edinburgii  Iteview,  in  il>  earlier  carGL-r,  an  ab- 
sence of  proper  r«apei:t  and  enthuiiHani  fur  the  worlca 
of  hving  genius.  Wliere  no  prejudice  or  prepoa- 
■esaion  of  the  kind  inlerrened,  JeHrey  was  an  aJ- 
mirahle  critic.  Ilia  diaiertaliiini  oii  (he  vorks  nf 
Covper,  Cralibe,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Campliull.  and 
on  the  earlier  and  greater  lights  of  iiur  |wetrv,  aa 
Wdl  as  thoae  on  manil  science,  natiuiinl  innnnera, 
and  views  of  actunl  iif«,  an  exprcaaed  witli  grt-at 
eloquence  and  oriKinalilr,  and  in  a  fine  spirit  of 
humanity.  His  powers  of  perii'pliun  and  analysis 
are  quick,  subtle,  and  penetrating,  and  withal  coiii- 
prehcnaive;  while  hia  brilliant  imagination  inreated 
subjects  that  in  ordinary  hands  would  have  been 
dry  and  uninviting,  with  atrong  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. He  aeldom  gaye  full  acope  tu  his  feelings  and 
■ympathies,  but  they  occasionully  broke  forth  with 
inimitable  effect,  and  kindled  up  the  pages  of  hia 
critidam.  At  times,  indeed,  hia  language  is  poeti- 
cal in  a  high  degreev  The  following  glowing  tribute 
to  the  uniTcrsol  geniua  of  tjliakspeare  is  worthy  of 
the  aniyect : 

Many  persons  are  reiy  sjnsibla  of  the  effect  of  line 
poetry  upon  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well  know  bow 
to  refer  these  feelinp  to  their  causes;  and  it  i»  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  he  niiiile  to  see  clearly  the  murcea 
from  which  our  delight  boa  proccedud,  and  to  trace 
the  mingled  stream  that  haa  Gowcd  upon  our  hearts 
to  the  remoter  fountains  from  which  it  haa  been  ga- 
thered 1  and  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  at  well 
a*  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  beauty  which  is  ejtplaii     ■    '    " 


e  lea 
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ntj  exercises.  In  all  works 
especially  in  all  workK  of  original  genius,  there  are  a 
thousand  retiring  and  lew  obtrusiTs  grace*,  which 
escape  hasty  anil  superficial  obsen-crs,  and  nidy  give 
out  their  biauties  to  fond  and  ]iaticnt  contemplation  ; 
a  thousand  slight  and  harnionii-ing  touches,  the  merit 
and  the  elfirrt  of  which  are  equally  Inigierceptlbl,:  to 
Tulgar  eyea  ;  ami  a  ihnuKanil  iiidicalioaa  of  the  con- 
tinual prewnco  of  that  poetical  Hpirit  which  can  tidy 
be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  same  incaHum  under 
its  uiDueno.',  and  bare  prrpiued  theuiselTe*  to  rcaivc 
it,  by  wonbipping  meekly  at  the  shrioea  which  it  in- 

In  the  eipoiition  of  these  there  is  room  enough  fur 
originality,  and  more  mom  than  Mr  llazlitt  has  yet 
filled.  Ill  manv  points,  however,  he  has  acquitted 
himself  excellently ;  |>articularly  in  the  developni'.-nt 
of  the  principal  chainclers  with  which  Shnkspeare  has 
peopled  the  fancies  of  all  Vjiglish  readers — hut  princi- 

Elly,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  ncnxibility  with  which 
has  traced,  and  the  natural  clai|uence  with  which 
lie  haa  pointed  out,  that  familiarity  with  beautiful 
fonns  and  iuiajjes — that  eternal  recurrence  to  what  ia 


aweet  or  majentie  in  the  aimple  aspect  of  nature — il 
indcitructible  lore  of  flowen  and  odoun,  and  di 
and  clear  waters — and  soltairaand  saundii.and  brlj 
skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  niooidight  howi 
the  material  element*  of  poetry — and  tl 
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which,  in  the  midst  nf  Shak 
atrocious  scenes,  falla  like  gleani" 
and  mini — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged  and 
pulsive,  und  reniiuiliug  ua  nf  the  existence  of  pu 
and  brighter  elements. — which  Ac  alutte  has  poured  i 
from  the  richness  of  hia  own  mind  without  effort 
reitraint,  and  contrived  to  intermiiiglo  with  the  pi 
of  all  the  paiiiona,  and  the  vulgar  course  of  t 
world's  aflaini,  without  deserting  for  an  instant  I 
proper  businesu  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause 
digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose  ; 
alone,  who,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  is  alwi 
keen,  and  worldly,  and  ptarlical,  and  who  yet,  wii 
out  chaniiing  bin  hand,  or  stopping  his  courae,  scatt 
around  lilni  a»  he  goes  all  loanda  and  shapes 
sweetiiew,  and  conjures  uii  landscapes  of  immor 
fragrance  and  frethnesii,  and  ]Kwplci>  them  with  apir 
of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace,  and  is  a  th( 
und  times  more  full  of  imagery  and  splrnJour  th 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  such  qualitim,  have  ahru 
back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  naaiiion,a 
declined  the  dincuwion  of  human  duties  and  car 
iMore  full  of  wiHioin,  and  ridicule,  and  sagacity,  th 
all  the  luuralists  and  aatiri>tii  in  existence,  he  is  mi 
wild,  airv,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fa 
laslic.than  all  the  pw.'t'  of  all  regioiin  and  ages  oft 
world  ;  and  has  all  those  elements  so  happily  mix 
up  in  liiui,  and  bean  hia  hii;h  faculties  so  temperate 

for  want  of  atrcngth  or  of  reason,  nor  the  most  sen 
tive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Ererythi 
in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  unenuall 
perfection  ;  hut  everything  so  balanced  and  kept 
lubordi nation  a*  not  to  joille  or  disturb  or  take  t 
phice  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical  tK 
ceptions,  images,  and  descriptions,  are  ^iveii  with  au 
brevity,  and  introduced  with  8uch>kilt,a3  merely 
adam  without  loading  the  sense  they  accompoi 
Although  his  sails  are  purple,  and  perfumed,  and  I 

trow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  r 
!ss,  but  more  mpidly  and  directly,  than  if  they  h 
been  composed  uf  baser  materials.  All  hia  eicrlli 
cet,  like  Chose  of  Nature  hctwif,  are  thrown  out  i 
gether ;  and  instead  of  interfering  with,  aupimrt  a: 
recommend  each  other.  lli>  flowent  are  not  tied 
garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  into  hiwkets,  b 


ness  of  Tou 
they  lurk,  i 


Of  the  inTcntinn  of  the  stenm-cnginc  tie  remar 
with  a  rich  felicity  iif  iIlnstralion-~'  It  hns  beixinH 
thing  Btupenilous  nlike  fnr  its  fon-c  and  its  flexil 
lity — fur  the  pmligioua  putrer  which  it  can  cxe 
and  the  ease,  and  precisioti,  ntid  iliictility  with  whi 
It  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  T 
trunk  of  on  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin 
rend  an  luik,  is  as  nothing  to  IL  It  can  engrare 
acul.  and  cruah  maasea  of  obduriile  nietol  bi-fore  it 
draw  out.  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  aa  gi 
aattier,  and  lift  up  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  t 
air.  It  can  cnibmiiler  muslin  and  forge  ancho 
cut  steel  into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded  *eaai 
againat  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.' 

How  just,  also,  and  how  finely  exprcsaed.  is  t 
foUuwing  refutation  of  a  Tolgtir  error  that  er 
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Byron  condetcended  to  sanction,  namely,  that  genius 
is  a  source  of  peculiar  unhappiness  to  its  possessors : 
— •  Men  of  trulv  great  powers  of  mind  have  gene- 
rally been  cheerful,  social,  and  hidulgent ;  while  a 
tendency  to  sentimental  whining  or  fierce  intole- 
rance may  be  ranked  among  tlie  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.    In  the  whole  list 
of  our  English  poeU  we  can  only  renaember  Shen- 
itone  and  Savage — two  certainly  of  the  lowest — who 
were  querulous  and  discontented.    Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest  and  at  any^  rate  was  full  of  conceits  and 
affectations,  and  has  nothing  to  make  us  proud  of 
him.    Sliakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
evidently  of  a  free  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.    The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.   The  genius 
of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
m  which  he  was  in  vol  v^ ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  his  spirit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ;  and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetr>',  the  majesty 
of  a  high  character  is  temi)ered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.     In 
the  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel.' 
Innumerable  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scattered  through  Lord  Jeffrey's  cri- 
tiques.   His  political  remarks  and  views  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  national  honour 
or  morality »  which  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 

auestions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  may  advert  to 
tie  singular  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  Jeffrey 
exercised  in  making  selections  from  the  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaving  them,  as  it  were,  vrith 
the  text  of  his  criticism.  Whatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  waa 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastly -extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  furnishing  matter  for  various 
collections  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  exer- 
cises. 

Francis  Jeffrey  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
iJie  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  1829  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  Mr  JeffVey  was 
nominated  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Scotland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
parliament  In  1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  undeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  Scottish  judge  was  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  beloved.  *  It 
has  been  his  enviable  lot  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prizes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
unite  in  himself  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  them  alL  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age — the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneoudy  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
learning — eloquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators, 
and  wisdom  among  the  VimsX,  ami  ^isivetMl  rere- 1 


rence  on  that  judicial  seat  which  haa  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanour — a  youth  i^ 
enterprise — a  manhood  of  briilimnt  succns— sit>l 
**  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  «•• 
circling  his  later  years — noark  him  out  for  ventrtt- 
tion  to  every  son  of  that  countrj  whose  name  be 
has  exalted  throughont  Europe.  We  need  not  spetk 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  tlist 
have  thrown  fascination  over  his  aociety,  and  made 
his  friendship  a  privilege.'  * 

The  Criiical  and  HUtorical  Esmys  comtributed  to 
die  Edinlmrgh  Beview,  by  T.  B.  Macaulat.  Uin* 
volumes,  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  vui 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  as  to  imniediate 
success  and  permanent  value.  The  reading  loJ 
erudition  of  the  author  are  immense.  In  questions 
of  classical  learning  and  criticiam — in  English  poetrr, 
philosophy,  and  history — in  all  the  minntic  of  bio- 
graphy and  literary  anecdote — in  the  principles  snd 
details  of  government — in  the  reTolutions  of  parrin 
and  opinions — in  the  progress  of  science  and  phAv 
soph V— in  all  these  he  seems  eqoally  versant  tod 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic  Perhaps  he  is  ro«tft 
steiking  and  original  in  his  historical  artides,  which 
present  complete  picturea  of  the  times  of  which  be 
treats,  adorned  with  portraita  of  the  principal  scton. 
and  copious  illustrations  of  contemporary  ercuts 
and  characters  in  other  oomitries.  His  rerievs  of 
Hallam*s  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memciin  of 
Lord  Give,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Robert  Wklpole. 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c  coot^ua 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copioua  historical  retrospects 
unequalled  in  our  fiterature.  His  eloquent  P>pvs 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  Wsl- 
pole's  Letters,  Boswell*s  Johnson,  Addison's  Me- 
moirs, and  other  philosophical  and  literary  subjects, 
are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.  Whatever  topic  be 
takes  up  he  fairiy  exhauats — ^nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  ample  curioaity  is  grati- 
fied. Mr  Macaulay  is  a  party  politician — a  strong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  well-disposed  toward* 
Uie  Roundheads  and  Covenantera.  At  tiroes  he  ap- 
pears to  identify  himself  too  doaely  with  those  pili- 
ticians  of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  as  with  a  stn>nj; 
personal  antipathy  against  their  opponents.  U'n 
judgments  are  occasionally  harah  and  uncharitsbk, 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  facts.  In  amng 
ing  his  materials  for  eilect,  he  is  a  consummate 
master.  Some  of  his  soenea  and  paraUeb  are 
managed  with  the  highest  artistlcal  art,  and  bit 
language,  like  his  oonoeptiona,  is  picturesque.  lo 
styte  Mr  Macaulay  is  stately  and  rhetorical — per- 
haps too  florid  and  gorgeoua,  at  least  in  his  earlier 
essays— but  it  is  sustained  with  wonderful  power 
and  energy.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  other 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bears  some  k- 
semblance  to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  uninnal. 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  hi'*  tit»vtr 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.  Both  ba^e  made 
sacrifices  in  taste,  candour,  and  generosity,  for  imr- 
poses  of  immediate  efifect ;  but  the  tiving  authJr  i« 
unquestionahly  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  i" 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  the  purity  d 
hif  aspirationa  and  principlea. 

WILLIAM  BOWITT,  BcC 

William  Hownr,  a  popular  misceUaneoiis  writer, 
has  written  some  driightfhl  works  illoatrative  of  ths 
*  calendar  of  nature.'  His  Book  rfAe  Seatoma.  ISSl 
presents  us  with  the  mctureaque  and  poetic  featvxcs 
of  the  months,  and  sll  the  objecta  and  appearsooes 
which  each  presents  in  the  gArden,  the  llud,  and  thr 
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N  tLlIlDIDS  lArOOlI, 


vatera.  Ait  ciithutuitii:  lover  of  liis  lubjcct,  Ur 
HoiritC  i>  rmn>rkiib1e  for  llic  fulneai  and  varietr  of 
hii  pictorial  ■kvtchn.  the  riclincu  ani  purity  of  lila 
fancy,  and  the  octuional  furiv  and  oloqucnte  of  hia 
style.  '  If  I  cnuld  but  arount  in  other  mindi.'  he 
■oyi,  ■  that  ardent  and  over-fcrowing  love  of  the 
txAutifut  irorkB  of  God  m  (he  cniation,  whii^li  I  feel 
In  mjM'lf — if  I  couJd  but  make  it  ia  otheri  what  it 
'  -»  been  to  mc— 

The  niirM. 

The  euide,  the  guardian  of  my  heurt,  and  soul 

Of  afl  my  moral  beings 

if  I  could  open  to  any  ttie  mentiJ  eye  vhich  can 
ler  be  ni^ln  cloned,  hut  which  Hncta  more  and 
re  clearly  revealed  before  it  beauty,  wiadom,  and 
peace  in  the  iplenditun  of  the  heuvena.  in  the 
nwjeity  of  ieai  and  niountnina.  in  the  frohnesi  of 
windi,  the  ever-changing  lighta  and  ahHituwa  of  fair 
landicapei,  the  aolilude  of  heathi^  the  radiant  face 
of  bright  lakes,  and  the  aoleinn  depth*  of  woodi, 
Ihen  indeed  ahoiild  I  rejoice.  Oh  that  I  could  but 
tonch  a  Ihouianii  boeoma  wirh  that  melancholy 
which  often  viiiti  mine,  wlien  I  behold  little  children 
EndeaTourinji  to  extract  amuaement  IWim  the  very 
duit.  and  strawg,  and  peliblci  of  squalid  alleys,  shut 
tjllt  iiitm  the  free  and  iilarious  coHntennm-e  of  nn- 
tnre,  and  think  how  diflerentlv  tlie  children  of  the 
neasantry  are  pniaing  tliu  fpiiden  lioura  of  child- 
noodi  wandering  wi I h  bare  henda  anil  unshod  feet, 
perhapf.  but  sinjring  a  "childish  wordless  melody" 
tbrongh  vernal  Unca.  or  prying  into  a  thousand 
■ylvan  leafy  nooks,  by  the  liquid  muiic  of  running 
'waten,  amidit  the  fhi^nnt  heath,  or  on  the  Sowery 
lap.  of  the  meadow,  octupicd  with  winged  wondcra 
■without  end.  Oh  that  I  could  but  baptize  every 
lieart  with  the  aympathetic  feeling  of  what  the  city- 
pent  child  is  condemned  to  lose;  how  blank,  and 
poor,  and  joyless   must  be  the  imnges  which  111! 


Will  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
His  memory  be  a  dwellinK-plaee 
For  all  sweet  Hunda  and  harmonies  I 
I  feel,  however,  an  animating  assurance  that  na 
vill  exert  a  perpetually- increaiiiig  influence, 
only  as  a  most  fertile  soiiree  of  pure  and 
pIcBiurea — pleainres  which,  unlike  many  otheri, 
produce,  instead  of  satiety,  desire — but  alio  as  a 
great  moral  agent:  and  what  effects  I  anticipate 
from  thia  growing  taste  may  be   readily  inferred, 
wlien  I  avow  it  as  one  of  the  most  fenrless  articles 
of  my  creed,  that  it  it  scarcely  pnaiible  for  a  man  in 
whom  it*  power  is  once  firmly  established  to  become 
utterly  debased  in  sentiment  or  abiuidoned  in  prin- 
dple.     His  bdqI  may  be  said  to  be  brought  into 
babituid  union  »itb  tlie  Author  of  Nature — 

Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind. 

Ur  Howitt  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
though  he  has  ceased  to  wear  their  peculiar  costume. 
He  is  a  native  of  Derbyihirc,  and  was  for  several 
years  in  business  at  Kottingbam.  A  wofk,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  indicated  by  ita  name,  the  Hialory 
o/"  PrieMlerafl  {18.14),  to  recommended  him  to  the 
Diasenlen  and  reformers  of  that  town,  that  he  was 
made  one  of  their  aldermen.  Disliking  the  bustle 
of  public  life,  Mr  llowitl  retired  from  Nottingham, 
and  resided  for  three  years  at  Esher.  in  (Surrey. 
There  he  computeil  his  Ritral  Lift  in  Eni/land,  a 
popular  and  delightful  work.  In  1U3H  appeared  hia 
iMnt'uation  and  t'hriitianUy.  wliich  led  to  the  forma- 
tkn  of  the  British  India  Society,  and  to  improve- 


ment in  the  management  of  our  colonies.  Mr 
Howitt  afterwards  published  The  Boj/i'  Country 
Book,  and  Viiitt  to  Pemirkablt  Placa,  the  latter 
(to  which  a  second  series  has  been  added)  dcacHp- 
tive  of  old  halls,  battle-flelda,  and  the  scenes  of 
striking  passages  in  English  history  and  poetiy. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howitt  now  removed  to  Germany,  and 
alter  three  years'  residence  in  that  country,  the 
former  published  a  work  on  the  SocinI  ogd  Rural 
Life  of  Gtrmatiy,  which  llic  natives  admitted  to  be 
the  best  Bfcnunt  of  that  country  ever  written  by  a 
foreigner.  Our  industrious  author  has  also  tran- 
slate a  work  written  expreaily  for  him.  Tht  Student- 
Lift  of  GcTwtny.  The  attention  of  Mr  and  Mr* 
Howitt  having  been  drawn  to  the  Swedish  language 
and  literature,  they  studied  it  with  avidity  ;  and  Mra 
Howitt  has  Iranalaled  a  seriei  of  tales  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  which  are  characterised  by  great  truth  of 
feeling  and  description,  and  by  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  These  Swedish  tales  have 
been  exceediOKly  popular,  and  now  circulate  extea- 
slvcly  both  in  England  and  AmcrioL 


jo-s,  ic. 

John  CL*[n>iD9  Louoon  (1783-184S)  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  the  writers  of  his  day  upon  subjecll 
ciinneeted  with  horticulture,  and  of  (he  whole  class 
of  industrious  compilers.  He  was  a  native  of  Cam- 
buslang,  in  Ijinarkshire.  and  punning  in  youth  the 
bent  of  his  natural  faculties,  entered  life  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener, to  which  profeuion  he  subsequently 
added  the  duties  of  a  farmer.  Finally,  he  sellled  in 
I>indon  as  a  writer  on  his  rnrimrite  subjects.  Ilia 
works  were  numerous  and  useful,  nnd  they  form  in 
their  entire  mass  a  wonderful  monument  of  human 
industry,  His  chief  pnnluclions  are  an  Enc^lapadia 
pfGardmiig.  I8S!;  llit  Gramhaiat  Clmpanh-n;  an 
Enciirlapadat  ff  AgrlCHllia-t.  1SS5  ;  »n  KwiictopiTdia 
of  Phnlt,  1829  j  an  ETH-ychpadia  of  foilayf.  ViUa, 
axd Farm  AreMlirtiin.  \B^1 ;  And  ArborHmK  Brilaii' 
RHTUR,  8  volumes,  1838,  The  four  encytlopcil las  are 
largi?  viilumes,  each  exhuuating  its  particular  sub- 
ject, and  containing  numerous  pictorial  illustrationB 

able  production  tlinn  any  of  these,  consiiting  of  Rnir 
volumes  of  close  letter-press,  and  four  of  pictorial 
illustrations,  and  presenting  such  a  mass  of  iiifur- 
mution,  OS  might  apparently  Ii.-lvu  been  (he  work  of 
half  a  lifetime  to  any  ordinary  man.  These  vast 
tasks  Mr  London  woa  enabled  la  undertake  and 
carry  tu  completion  by  virtue  of  the  unuaual  energy 
of  his  nature,  notwithstanding  omsiderable  draw- 
back* from  disease,  and  the  failure.  Utterly,  of  some 
of  his  physical  powers.  In  1830  he  married  a  lady 
of  amiable  character  anil  literary  talent,  who  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  hia  favourite  pursuits.  Tlie 
separate  pnUicatinns  of  Mrs  I.ondoQ  on  subji-cta 
connected  with  botany,  and  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  are  deservedly  high  in  public 
estimation.  It  ia  painful  to  consider  that  the  just 
reward  of  a  lile  of  extraordinary  application  and 
public  usefulncas,  was  reft  from  Jlr  LJiiulon  by  the 
consequences  of  the  comparative  non-suceea*  of  (hi: 
'  Arboretum,'  which  placed  him  considerably  in  debt. 
This  misfortune  preyed  upon  Ids  mind,  and  induced 
the  l^tAl  putraonary  disease  of  which  he  died. 

E$*oyt  on  JVamml  llitlmy,  by  Chahij:*  WiTtn. 
TOH.  Esq.  of  Walton  Hall,  is  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion made  to  natural  history  byadisinterested  lovcl 
of  the  country ;  and  Gtcaaotgi  in  Nalaral  Hiitory, 
by  Edwahd  .Iebse,  Esq.  surveyor  of  her  niaiesty's 
parks  nnd  poluces.  two  volumes.  1838,  ia  a  collection 
of  well-authenticated  SlteXt,  related  with  the  view  of 
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the  Siith  Pwl.>.l  cnntimii.ll  to  occupy  public  fnyour. 
tbonicli "'"'  •'"■"  iletrviiiKi,  iio«n  to  tlif  bcKiiiniiip 
of  thi>  centun-,  when  a  •uilifani  ■nd  invciirenble 
ediiMe  ainif  over  tlipni.  'Hie  Edmhurgh  Rmew 
■twrtiid  in  l>cti>licr  \»0i  unilcr  C'lTcani(tiuii««  clu- 
where  duUilvil.  «■•  n  work  entirely  lievf  in  on: 
litrrature,  not  only  aa  it  limuirtit  talent  of  the  flnt 
order  to  bcw  ujion  pcriodifal  critii;i»m.  but  m  it 
pretentrd  niiin.v  oriRinil  nnd  brilliftnt  di>quiaition> 

.  on  aulijectti  uf  public  cnncerniiieiit  apoTt  rnim  uU 
consideration  of  the  literary  pniductioiii  of  the  day. 

'    It  met  with  innlunt  ■uccei*  of  the  moat  decidiil 
iind,  iind  it  Kill  urciipipn  ui  important  ponition 
the  Kniiliih  world  of  letter*.    As  it  <•>*  devoted 
the  aupport  of  Wliin  pulitict.  the  Tory  or  min 

'    teri«l  pnrty  of  the  day  acxiti  ftlt  a  need  for  a  air 
lar  organ  of  opinion  »n  their  side,  and  thii  led  to 

1     the  eatabllshmviit  uf  the  Quarltrlj/  Reviea  in  ISD9. 

'    The  Qoarterlv  lira  ever  iince  kfpt  abreaat  with 
nortlH'm  rirU  in  p"iint  of  nbility.     The  Wetlnun. 
ttnwv  WAi  eatiibliilUHl  in  10^4,  by  Mr  Bcntham  and 
hi*  frienilii.  ni  a  medium  for  the  rcprcscniatian  of 
Itadical  opiniimii.     In  pinnt  of  tuleut  this  work  has 
been  comiiarattrdy  unequal. 

I  Tlic  anine  imiiruicmetit  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  originntvd  in  the  critical  cUas  of  periodicnla 

'    <raa  effecti.^  in  the  department  of  the  magazir 

,    ar  literarv  mijcelUnics,  by  the  eatabliahment. 
18IT,   of  BtiK*iPooiri   Bdaihurgh   Magaiine.   which 
baa  been  the  exemplar  of  many  other  aimilar  pub- 
licationa— Fnucr's,  Tuifa.  the  New  Monthly,  Me- 

,  tropolitan,  Ac. — presenting  each  month  a  melange 
of  original  articles  io  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papera  of  imlitical  diaquiaition.  In  all  of  these 
worka  there  ll  now  literary  matter  of  merit  equal 
to  what  obtained  great  repotatiuna  Rfty  yearm  ago ; 
yet  in  general  prcaented  anonymoualy,  and  only 
deiigned  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  amuaing 
the  idle  hours  of  the  public 
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The  plan  of  monthly  publication  for  vork*  of 
merit,  and  combining  chcapncaa  with  elegance,  vaa 
oommcnced  by  Mr  Conatable  in  l»37.  It  had  been 
^nned  by  him  two  year*  before,  when  hia  active 
mind  was  foil  of  aplemtid  acbemea :  and  be  waa 
fldent  that  if  he  lived  for  hnir'a-dmen  yeara,  he 
would  '  make  it  aa  impossible  that  there  ahoold  not 
be  a  good  library  in  ever)-  decent  house  in  Britain,  ai 
that  the  ahcpherd's  ingle-nci..k  should  want  the  talt 
pott:  -Constable's  M Isoellany '  was  not  begun  till 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  puhliihcr'*  houae.  but 
it  preacnted  some  attraction,  nnd  enjoyed  fur  leveral 
yean  consiileralile  though  unequnl  succcsa.  The 
work*  were  isiiieil  In  monthly  numbert  at  a  ahilling 
each,  an<t  vulumea  of  three  i>liillinga  and  sixpence. 
Baail  Hair*  TniveU,  and  I.o(-kh>irt-a  Life  of  Buma, 
were  included  in  the  Itiacellnny,  and  had  a  great 
■al&  The  example  of  thii  Edinburgh  scheme  alirred 
up  a  London  publisher,  tlr  Murray,  to  attempt  • 
aimilar  series  in  the  English  metropolis.  Hence 
began  the  'Family  Library,'  which  was  continued 
furulnul  twelve  year*,  and  ended  in  1B41  with  the 
eightieth  vulume.  Mr  Murray  made  hi*  volume* 
five  ihillingi  each,  adding  occasionally  engraving* 
and  woodcuts,  and  publishing  several  works  of 
i  itandard  merit — including  Washington  Irving') 
'  Sketch-Book,  Siiuthey'a  Life  of  Nelson,  &c  All 
Irving  alio  abridgeil  for  this  library  hia  Life  of 
;  Colunibua;  Mr  Luckhart  abridged  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon  i  Scott  himself  contributed  a  llisturv  of 
IX'nionolog]- ;  Sir  Diivld  Brewster  a  Life  of  Newton, 
■nil  other  )iopatai antlum  iuincdasrcllaw-labourera. 
Aoothei  aeriea  nt  mtrntUj  luVnnn  iitK  ^k^h  \ii 


1S33.  under  tlie  title  of  '  S»cred  Clauii^'  bciof  ir- 
iiriiils  of  ivlcbrated  author*  whiiae  labour*  bin 
been  devoted  to  the  eluadation  of  the  pHacipltt  d 
revealed  religion.  Two  clergymen  (Mr  Cattcrmdc 
and  Mr  ^tebbing)  edited  thia  library,  and  it  wu  » 
bad  ii)dex  to  their  fltneaa  fur  the  oflli-e,  thit  Ih; 
upened  it  with  .leremy  Taylor'*  '  Liberty  rf  Vm- 
pheaying.'  one  of  tlie  moat  able,  high-*pirited.  u( 
eloquent  of  thedngical  or  ethical  treatiKS.  'Tha 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,'  eomnicnccd  in  030, 
and  still  in  progress  (tliuugli  not  in  regular  lata- 
vals  of  a  month  between  each  volume),  is  diieftt 
devoted  tu  gcnjrraphifMl  and  liiatoricai  sn^woi 
Aniong  it*  contributor*  lisve  been  Sir  John  U^. 
I'nifeBsort  Jameson  and  Wallace.  Mr  Tytler,  lit 
Janies  DHlllie  Knuer,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Hifli 
Murray.  Dr  Crichton,  Br  Kuasell,  &c  Tht  Cdo- 
venicnce  of  the  monthly  mode  of  publicatiu*  !■■ 
rei-ummcnded  it  to  both  publisher*  and  rradtn; 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scott.  Miss  Edis"T*1l. 
Byron.  Crabbc,  Moor*,  Souther,  the  fa.li™iblt 
novL^s.  &c.  have  been  thus  i**ued  and  cirL-nlilid  a 
thousand*.  Old  standard  authora  and  gn»  kii- 
toriana,  decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attire,  htvt 
also  enjoyed  a  new  lease  of  popuiaritv:  Biuii^ 
Johnson,  Shakipcare  and  the  elder' dranulirt^ 
Hume,  Snudlett.  and  Lingard.  Tytler'a  ScOlud, 
Cowjicr,  Itobert  Hall,  and  alnioit  iiinunienbk  itba 
Briliah  um-tiiiti,  have  been  so  published  Thmt 
libraries,  however  (notwithstanding  the  intmtimi 
and  ssngnino  prediction*  of  Constable),  were  chirfr 
aupported  by  the  more  opulent  and  rapei.-Ial^ 
daaae*.  To  bring  science  and  literature  witbinttc 
grasp  of  all.  a  »ociety  waa  formed  in  IS3S  fur  tfct 
DiflTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  the  head  of  wUri 
were  several  ataleanien  and  leading  menibera  d  Ik 
Whig  aristocracy— Lord*  Auckland.  Althnrp  (aov 
Eari  Speocer).  John  Ruaaell,  Nn^nt.  SufflrM.  Til 
Henry  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Bimufaani),  ^ir 
Jamea  Mackintoah,  Dr  Maltby  (Biafaop  tdDuibta), 


Dairy  Lord  Bnoshaia. 

Mr  nallam,  Captain  llasilHnlI,&a  Their  Dla«i'*  ' 
to  circulate  a  seriea  of  trcnlises  on  the  exact  rifB* 
and  on  rarioai  brnnches  of  useful  knu«Mp<* 
number*  at  aixpence  each.  The  flrat  wa«  pakftt*  i  ■ 
ill  March  1827,  being  '  A  Discourse  (if  the  Htji*  | 
Advitntages,  and  I'Icasure*  of  Scitocc.'  b;  lO  J 
Uroughani.    Many  of   the  worka   T       •  ■    *- 
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i  a  tbii  9L< 


-  Vj  ijnj'^^t  T 


»  ^7^  'M  ^^'trvf^jg  2«rT»r  serf 

U  .';.-U  ».5var*<  Burr/^'t  .V«r  »W  Cmmrmai 
y^Umarj  '/  ArU  mad  .Srv«««.  utd  m  1T«  a&- 
Kty  liy-j-jtarT  '/  Art*  fc.->i  ^■amow.  9XDi«k9i  by 
i>T.  H,  f.rjkur.  In  Tujam»  Wilhana.  sad  ]ir 
^Vtrk.  Tte  «siejr«aw4  Priori  E«Tci> 
|«&l«t  vM  y&:JL^Uhfi  \0iH'm^3ea  tvt  T«sn   ITSl   and 

VM  il  6'iu«<r««a*'  Di0^l^jmarf  t/  ,4rt*  s*rf  .>?-»*»«•,  fr>r 

t&  vhk^  ti^K  ixA9t  vauutsLX  hnXMT.  vrnen  v«t«  to  be 
Tbt  pmuto?*  4ut^  of  CnA^Mmlth 
piJuL  Ia  :tT1  tbe  EocTci^paedia 
BrEUnxuaL  «divrf  br  Mr  W:i;Aa  SmdUe,  wm  pab- 

sal  iaGr;r;rLft£it  iuTMvres&cs^  vpoo  iu  pf«itfi»Kct : 
*  it  trutiHi  e^b  KMOot  frrsfiettij  in  a  frfusoatk- 
fcrm.  vufcr  ra  jirryet  ^n^ja^ZiMSyjii  -.  tfat  technical 
«»1  aBir.rdiAa£fc  bcftds  UtIajt  *^  ez{iaia«d 
rtMS  auriJuikf  iD'iR  than  a  rrftr* 
tfwe  to  xht  ^KBtenl  tnsaibacr  vaa  nrqaired.*  The  te- 
cuod  4»ixtjrjD  ctf  tUi  vork.  coauBie»:»i  in  1776.  wai 
cnlarfH  to  tea  roiaaea.  and  embnoHl  biofrafihj 
and  hJfCorr.  The  third  edxtaon,  cooiiietttl  in  1797, 
aacsated  'to  eiffcteen  Tciomea.  and  was  enricbul 
vitli  TalaaUe  twTiKa  oo  framiBar  aod  metaphrsici, 
bj  tike  Ber.  Dr  Gleif ;  with  prafbaDd  artidei  oo 
m7tfacloc7«  m jitcriei,  and  phUcJogj.  by  I>r  I>oig ; 
aad  vhh  as  elaborate  riew  of  the  phOoac^j  of  in- 
dwtioB  and  cootribotiooa  ia  phjncal  wdtoiOb^  \j 
Vnitsm0M  JUAmmokl  Two  Hppl«Deotarj  Totnmei 
W9st  aftgf  aidi  added  to  thia  work.  A  favrth  edi- 
tkm  waf  iwotd  ooder  the  anpenotendeooe  of  Dr 
Jaaoei  MiOer,  aad  oompletod  in  UIO;  it  vaa  en- 
rkiMd  with  floote  admirafaie  icieiitiflc  treatiaes  from 
the  pen  of  Proleanr  Wallace.  Two  other  edxtiona, 
BKicljiKiininal,  of  thif  Eocrdopoedi^  were  pnUished ; 
aad  a  reppiemcsit  to  the  work  waa  projected  br  the 
late  Mr  CoonaUe,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Profeator  ICacTcy  Napier.  TothisfopplenieotCoo- 
itable  attracted  the  greatest  names  bnCh  in  Britain 
mod  France :  it  oootained  oantribationf  from  Ihigald 
Stewart,  Fbrfair,  Jameaon,  Leslie.  Maddntoah.  I>r 
TiKimas  TbomsoD,  Sir  Walter  SooCt,  Jeffrey,  Ricar- 
do,  ICalthna.  MiH  Professor  WaOaoe,  I>r  Thomas 
Toong,  IL  Biot,  IL  Aragoi,  &e.  The  sopplemeot 
was  oompleted  in  1624,  in  six  rolomes.  Six  jrears 
afterwards,  when  the  prupertjr  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Cfaaiies  Bbck,  a  new 
editkjo  of  the  whole  was  oommeooed,  incorporatiaig 
aQ  the  articles  in  the  supplement,  with  soch  roodifi- 
falions  and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  almost 
them  to  the  later  riews  aod  infurmatioo  applicable 
to  their  aobjecta  Mr  Napier  was  chosen  editor,  aod 
IB  aniitint  in  the  woiit  of  rerisioa  and  additino 


biography.  Ace  pvUiabed  is  131  aaa£  (to. 
isssjed  BMOtLly.  The  aeries  esB^mee*  sdbbc 
works:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  roDtrilnsed  psttf  i 
popular  htstary  of  EngJaiKJ.  Ssr  Wahcr  ^sO  ssi 
Mr  Moore  histories  of  Scodaad  aod  Ixeisad.  ad  IL 
Sismoodi  one  of  the  Italiaa  repnbbo.  Sir  Jofes 
Hersdiel  wrote  f«.r  it  the  lX«a:«rM  en  Na&aii 
Fhiloaophy,  alnadj  aOsde-l  ta  a&d  a  tzcitiKOi 
Astronomy ;  and  Sir  Darid  Brewster  luuiiib— i 
the  history  of  Optics.  In  namral  hisfiory  aad  ocbs 
dqitmenta  this  Cydopsedia  is  ako  ralaaUe.  bit 
as  a  whole  it  is  rery  deftctiTe.  rk^fmlar  Cttb- 
pmdiaa,  in  one  large  Tolame  each,  hare  been  piib- 
lished.  ooodenstng  a  large  amoont  of  ioibnaslioa. 
Of  these  Mr  M-CoUoch  ia  anthor  of  one  on  cm- 
mense,  and  another  oo  gcogrmpfay ;  Dr  Ure  on  siti 
aod  mannfactores;  Mr  Brande  on  scsence.  titeratim 
aod  art ;  Mr  Blaine  oo  rural  sporta.  TlKn  is  ski 
a  series  of  Cydopediaa  on  a  larger  scale,  deroted  ti 
the  TarioQS  departments  of  medical  science :  nimciT, 
the  Cydopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  if 
Dn  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  CoooUv;  the  Cvclo|«dift 
of  Anatomy  and  Physioloc^,  edited  by  Dr  A  T. 
Thomson ;  and  the  Cydopsedia  of  Sorgery,  edited  tf 
Dr  Owtello;  eadi  being  in  four  massire  tqIomi^ 
and  composed  of  pi^Krs  bj  the  first  men  of  the  p^ 
ftsdoo  in  the  coontrj. 
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Tobacco,  Farewell  to,  iL  • 

Tobacco  Pipe,  Oda  to  a,  IL   • 
TOBIW,  JoH.v,  ii.  .  • 

Ton,  LiBUT.-Cou  Jamxs,  IL  • 

Toilet,  the,  L       •  .  • 

Toleration,  L  .  •  • 

Toleration,  ReligioDS,  L  •  • 

Tomb,  the,  L  .  •  .319 

Tomb,  the  Solitary,  iL    .  •         440 

TouRNBUR,  Cyril,  L  .  .916 

Tower  of  Babel,  BuHding  of  tha,  L  60 
Town  and  Country,  iL  •  .464 

Town,  Farewell  to,  L      .  •  83 

Town  Ladies,  Satire  on,  L    •  .166 

TowNLBv,  Rbv.  Ma,  iL  .148 

Travellers,  Tales  of ,  L  .  .990 

Treason,  of ,  L      •  •  •         104 
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362 

392 

.    666 

43 

.    278 

434-437 

.    319 

385 
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69 
230 

96 

198 
672 
278 
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321 

402 

422 
472 

980 

277 
449 

494 
296 

366 
135 
532 

679 
668 
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.  91 
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Treaanros  of  the  I>eep,  the,  IL 
Trbbbck,  Gkorok.  iL    . 
Tree,  FuU-BkMfiomed,  L 
Triumph,  Her,  L 
Trollops,  iU%,  iL    .  . 

TronKirk  BeU,  to  the,  iL 
Truth. L  .  .  .  IM 

Truth  and  Sincerity,  AdvantSfnoC, 

L 4N 

TocKsn,  Abrabam,  iL    .  .      Ill 

Tnft-Ilunting,  iL       .  .  .  Ul 

Tullochgorum,  iL  .  •        tS 

Ti'RXKB,  Sbarox.  IL  .  .01 

TrasKR,  TBOMAa,  L       .  .         « 

Tweedaide,  iL  .  .  IS 

Twelfth  Night,  or  King  and  Qaeen,  L  141 
Tymo,  A.no  Scbort  Poeme  of ,  L  .  VR 
Tymdalb,  William,  L       .  .    ^ 

Tytlbr,  P.  F.  IL  .  643,  M 

Tytlbr,  William,  IL  .  a 

UoALL,  Nicolas,  L        .  .114 

Udolpho,  Description  of  the  Csctle 

of,  iL      .  .  .  .9 

Dna  with  the  Lion.  Adventure  of.  L  • 
Una  and  the  Rodcross  Knight,  L  • 
Unbelievers,  DIflicultyof  Convindag 

Interested,  L      .  .  .19 

Understajidings,    Men's,  Cansss  flf 

WeakneM  in,  L       .  .  JB 

Univerwe,  a  Sketch  of  the,  iL  .  B4 
Univerkltiea,  i.      .  .  .SO 

Unwin,  Mrs,  laacriptioaoiitheTaBb 

of ,  iL  .  .9 

Upoa  In  Marybone  Lane,  iL  431 

UphfOsterer,  the  Political.  L  .  M 

Useful  Knowledge,  Society  for  ths 

Diffusion  of.  iL  .  .       79 

Useless  Learning,  Absordity  of,  L  M 
UsiiBB,  Jamks,  L     .  .  M 

Utopian  idea  of  Pleasure,  L  .  • 
Valediction,  a,  L  .  » 

Valodiction— Forbidding  Moonhy,  L  U* 
Valentine,  Bishop.  Address  to,  L  .  IM 
Valerius— his  Yikit  to  Athanadia  in 

Pri<ion.  iL  .  .  .        M 

Valley  Perilous,  the  Devil's  Bead  la 

the,  L  .  .  .    S 

Vaxrrugh,  Sir  Johx,  L  3K 

Vanities  of  the  Worid,  a  Farrwdl  ts 

the,L  .  m 

Vanity  of  Ilaman  Wiahea,  IL  •  » 
Vanity  of  the  WorU,  L         .  .  » 

Variety,  IL  .  .        IM 

Vathok  and  hia  MagnifSccnt  Palsoea, 

iL 541 

Vauoram,  Hbxry,  L     .  .HI 

Veal,  Mre,  a  True  Relatiaa  of  the 

Apparition  of,  ^c  L         .         €li-9l 
Vbxablbh,  Rxt.  Mk,  iL  SU 

Venice,  a  Morning  in,  iL  •  ^    i 

Venice  Preserved.  Scenes  from,  L  3SS-9  ' 
Venus  and  the  Graces,  L  •       ^    , 

Venus,  Modioean,  Statue  of  the,  at 

Florence,  iL  .  .         .  C3 

Vice,  Reaolntkm  Necessary  in  For- 

aaking,  L  .  .  .       ^ 

Vicious  Course,  Commencement  uf.  L  436 
Village  Scold  Surprising  her  Husbsvl 

in  an  Alcdiouse,  iL  .  .  C 

Vintner,  a,  L  .  .       *» 

Vk>lets,  to  a  Toft  of  Eariy.  iL  .  » 
Virginina,  Scene  from.  iL  .  5l^SS 
Virgins,  to  the,  to  Make  Much  of 

their  Time,  L  .  .         • 

Virtue,  L 
Virtue  and  Hapfi^nesBin  the  Cooa- 

try,  IL         .  ... 

Virtue  more  Pleasant  than  Vice,  L 
Virtue  and  Vice  Declared  by  the 

General  Vote  of  Mankind,  L       .  ^ 
Virtuous  Woman,  a,  iL  .  4S4 

y  iskm  of  Mina.  L     .  .         -  & 

Voice  of  Spring,  the,  IL  .  .       ^ 

Voltaire  and  the  Lace- worker,  iL 
Vortigem,  King,  the  Depobitk»  of.  i- 
Yortigem  and  Rowen,  L 
Wacb,  L     .... 
Wadoixotox  and  nAxarav,  IL 
WAKBriBLO,  OiLBBax,  iL 
Waldib,  Miaa,  IL     . 
Wallace,  Adreature  of,  L 
Wallace,  Esc^e  of,  from  Forth.  L 
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VALUABLE  SCIENTIFIC  WOEKS. 

THE  ANNUAL  OF   SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERY. 

TWO  YOL8.     FOR  1850  AND  FOR  1851 ; 

Or,  Year-Bonk  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improTementa  In  Me- 
chanics, Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Ocolu^y,  Geography,  Antiquities,  &c. ;  together  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Publications ;  a  classified  list  of 
Patents;  ohituanes  of  eminent  Scientific  Men;  an  index  of  important  papers  in  Scientific  Journals,  Reports, 
^c.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells  and  Georor  Bliss,  Jr.  With  Portraits  of  Prof.  Agassis  and  Prof.  SiUiman. 
12  mo.    Cloth.    Price,  51,25.    Poper  cover,  51,00. 

This  work  will  be  issued  annually,  so  that  all  important  facts  discovered  or  announced  daring  the  year  may 
easily  be  obtained.    ^^  Each  volume  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  contains  entirely  new  matter. 

Tlic  Editors  liave  received  the  approbation,  counsel,  and  personal  contributions  of  Professors  Agattiz,  Hortford, 
and  Wyman.  of  Harvard  University,  and  many  other  scientific  gentlemen. 

THE  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE; 

Or,  The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature.  By  Robert  Huxt,  author  of  **  Panthea,"  "Researches  of  Light,"  &o. 
First  American,  from  the  second  London  edition.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1,25, 

**  It  is  one  nf  the  most  readable,  interesting,  and  instructive  works  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  teen."  •— 
PKiladeiphia  Christian  Obtercer. 

THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR ; 

Or.  The  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  with  numerous  illustrations.  B^  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  **  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone/'  &c.  From  the  third  London  edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  by  Louis  Aqassiz.  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  51,00, 

Dr.  Bi'CKLLAND  said.  "  He  wotUdf^ive  hit  left  hand  to  poaseu  tuch  potoers  of  description  at  this  man," 

**  Mr.  Miller's  style  is  remarkably  pleasing  ;  his  mode  of  popularizing  geological  knowledge  unsurpassed,  per- 
haps unequalled  ;  and  the  deep  reverence  for  Divine  Revelation,  pervading  all.  adds  interest  and  value  to  the  vol- 
ume.*' —  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE; 

Or,  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  By  Huoii  Miller.  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Geological  Sections.  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  51,00. 

**  Mr.  Miller's  exceedingly  interesting  book  on  this  formation  is  just  the  sort  of  work  to  render  any  subject 
popular.  It  is  written  in  a  remarkably  pleasing  style,  and  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information.*'^ —  H^est- 
minster  Review. 

"  It  is,  withal,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  English  composition  to  be  found,  conveying  information 
on  a  most  difficult  and  profound  science,  in  a  style  at  once  novel,  pleasing,  and  elegant.*'  — Albany  Spectator. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY; 

Touching;  the  Structure,  Development,  Distribution,  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races  of  Animals,  living 
and  extinct,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  Comparative  Fhtsi- 
OLOOY.    By  Louis  Auassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.    Revised  edition.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  S^fi^' 

"  This  work  places  us  in  possession  of  information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our  elementary  works  on 
this  subject.  *  *  No  work  of  the  same  dimensions  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language,  containing  so 
much  new  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats."  —  Pro/*.  James  Hall,  Albany. 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  book,  but  a  work  —  a  real  work  in  the  form  of  a  book.  Zoology  is  an  interesting  science,  and 
here  is  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is  a  work  adapted  to  colleges  and  schools,  and  no  young  man  should  be 
without  it.**  —  Scientifc  American. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN : 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Phtsical  Oeoorapht,  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold 
GuvoT.  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  History,  Neufchatcl.  Translated  from  the  French  by  rrof.  C.  C. 
Feltox,  with  illustrations.     12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  jl,25. 

"  The  grand  idea  of  the  work  is  happily  expressed  by  the  author,  where  he  calls  it  the  geographiccU  march  of 
history.  Faith,  science,  learning,  poetry,  taste,  in  a  word,  genius,  have  liberally  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  work  under  review.  Sometimes,  we'  feel  as  if  we  were  studying  a  treatise  on  the  exact  sciences ;  at  others,  it 
strikes  the  ear  like  an  epic  poem.  Now  it  reads  like  history,  and  now  it  sounds  like  prophecy.  It  will  find  readers 
in  whatever  language  it  may  be  published.'*  —  Christian  Examiner, 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

Or,  The  Study  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  A  Scries  of  graduated  Courses  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
Arnold  Givot,  author  of  *'  Karth  and  Man,'*  &c. 

The  series  hereby  announced  will  consist  of  three  courses,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  three  different  aj^es  and 
periods  of  Atudy.  The  two  parts  of  the  first  or  preparatory  course  are  now  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  day. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR: 

Its  Physical  Character,  Vegetation  and  Animals,  compared  with  those  of  other  and  similar  regions,  by  L.  Aoassiz. 
and  Contributions  from  other  eminent  and  Scientific  Gentlemen.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  ana 
illustrations  by  J-  E.  Cabot.    One  volume  octavo,  elegantly  illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  53«50. 

The  illustration^,  seventeen  in  number,  are  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art,  by  Sonrel ;  embracing  Lake  and  Land- 
icapc  Scenery,  Fishes,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History,  with  an  outline  map  of  Lake  Superior. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  works  that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  Embodying  the 
researches  of  our  best  scientific  men  relating  to  a  hitherto  eompmntlvely  anknown  region,  it  will  be  foond  to  eon- 
tmin  a  great  amount  of  scientific  information. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Booto^^  ^>^^\.\^^^^^  _ 
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KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOP.EDU  OF  BIBLIC.O,  LITERATURE. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

K:::.T  ;.«  « -.:-:■:  :  1  :- rr:  iuri-ci'xrrk  :f  rirc  txroV.cr.^:  or.;  th.-.t  is  rcjiricl  as  ar.  c*-*--::^!  t:*  eTprr  v.nr 
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F-'.-^r-.i  Zm^'»  Hfn'd. 

We  ^.-~^-*- i  th*  *::*  pirtLculir'.y  :?  :ir  ;'.:rl:-'.  raider*-    I:  wi'l  **▼«  them  the  iiec€*<:t^-  ?f  ^.ict  cibf:  y-  i« 

'       Th:*  :*  X  r.ti'-iTT  -f  *:r->Mr3i'.  t-r!:*.  '^■:..;h  sh:;'.!  i-i  a  p'.ice  :t  erory  I'.brirr.     S-ir.Iiv  *.h?'.  !■:.'•. 
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i;"-i ?:.-■-.  .1-  ■-:.*•:  .-  :_;  r.^r.  1  . :'  t>.o  r^-il-:r  ::  the  *i;:^^:  7.vk.  t".:  rciy  t-e  cri-^r-rr-:  :  '  •.-  r ■ :'-: r-.— 1 : r  '.  ■  !*.  *  ''• 
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dlr..;ry  tiI  ;.'      W.,.  ,i-.  "r*-  ;f  -  •  itt'x  -rh-.-h  i*  ti: -r:  wrrthr  :f  a  pli:<'  tv  th-r  *:  i-f  cf  th*  l>;-!f  ir.  -:tw— ;  •— ..  '■    ■• 

"-IIP    *-■  ■  V"  •■■-•■■-.■•■»•—   -^^     »■-.*     .-«-     ^      ... .....»i  •^^  •    W    *■■      •"'■•'*'  ^■•■l.*'  •"**<  Tli^T  •■■  ^^-*-  "     •  "  J-^T'"-       •■-;•  V    •  -  .-      -  ■m       ■•■  i"    -  "l" 

«*         ^..«Jft«a.^         •        •>         >  •■       ■-•         ■■■•       ■.  m    ^  «■»■*  ^B^         ■-••       kM.^       ""aB^        a.*^  Mh-      A««   ■•    .^       •&>^^  ^«*     .■*%        •  «-«7fl.«  ■       ^~   .^.A  ..T  ••  ^-i-" 

*.  ^»«  •*.•••■.-     \\     •■     •        •-■^»-*^--"         —       ■•        .»-■*     '^^    .'.     .-•     '"^JiKl   ••^.■5     W    «*.«       YW~  •"^      •^  •»     ■*■  T*"  ^  rf  »^      1  ^   '  --_•..,-.      .  •'    »■  -       ."■'■. 

•»■•  •-       •--        -..•*•••  1  ••*>•.  —  .•■•  ■..«         .^      m^     ^^m        •_..  •  ^        ^T  J^Y     •^-^*^*-«^'.   ■•-.•■J-*.*        sv^  *       .       -..«.         -•-^^ 

WV       -'^     W    ■  •     '     ""     '■■-•     "     V-   '  V      •    •        ■«:*  ■'    -  -  •    i-.*^*     *    •     m'^^    ^^   Z  -r    1  v^    w^  1    •  *» 

I/"-.*?!  f^.s-  .4'S.Try  .VVf.-f*:  .*.■'•. 
and  r\-h ; ;  1 ;-  :-.> ; . r .- >. : >  i-  : .  1 1 .  - .  1 . : ;  rit  1: :' .  ir.  i,  j*re*e=.ti  i  in  a  t\  rr.  * .-'  f'^ll.  a~-  i  •• :  *  * :  ;   -  1? r.*- i .  s* : :  ;  :: . "  "  • 
I   the  r.-i.-h    :'  >.  .■  1:.  1-    :"  r.-..:.  «:;r*  ■■•-:    i.i  -.!  fee!  able  :c  yiKhase  the  u-arr.ij  •;  "wjrk.     i-,  t.:* '■  I-t--.  ■ 
hartf  thi'T.th  ;:  :hi'  ■.:•.:  r:  w.:k 

.'"-.  -.  :*.^  l^"Vv  E-*:'.^d  F-xmr^  r.n  i  iis#-7»rCfr. 

"^"h.-^- •.■:  v-T.-h.:*.*  th!*  w.*:'v  ::;-y  r:ly  :z  hi-ri-;  :ho  fr**h*»t  a«  well  as  n::s:  >-~t1:!-:  :T:"rr-.*.r  ".  It  rf-'- 
tj  :hi*  v.\\zi'.un.  :^t'.  •:•.'.<.  ...*t.:^.  ^^j^rirhy.  a  J..  ::  the  East.  *3  far  as  thej  thr;w  lifh:  :-  th;  5  :l;r-.-.'- 

I   ea:iu*".-<t;b'  at:.:  \ i :•.«.•  r.i:.c  s.-h.-.ar*. 

I       For  rf-T-.-.v    ■:  :.-.-:  f.i:::  ly.  f-r  the  'i<^  ::izi  ?a:ba:h  srhocl  teacher,  mi  for  I>."rl:  .'jl**o«,  ::  14  t-tt-::    -■ 


I    pAri*.'z  th.*  .•^•«:  :;:.:.*al  =:a::.:al  issucvi  fr.'=:  the  pops*.     We  pre-dict  for  :i  an  ester^sire  cir^t:lat^:3- :::*■  -*■'  I 
I:  cnd-^>  dLsy'.vce  Kobistos's  C^lmet,  *s,i  the  other  scuJIer  and  more  incomplete  «*"^ti*^  «j^:h  cave  hJiiJ^ 
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